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INTRODUCTION 


SHIRLEY  the  dramatist,  when  concltiding  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  Bbaumont 
sad  Fletcher,  pronoances  an  interdict  by  way  of  an  opinion — '*  he  must  be  a 
bold  man  that  daret  undertake  to  write  their  liyes."  Yet  Shirley  lived  at  the  same  time 
as  oar  authors,  was  a  member  of  the  same  literary  guild  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
moieorer  stood  towards  one  of  them,  Fletcher,  in  the  position  of  friend.  What  had 
deserved  the  name  boldness  under  his  circumstances,  would  escape  with  no  such 
ambiguous  epithet  ut^der  those  of  a  modem  biographer.  Biography  and  history  differ 
beyond  common  idea  in  this,  that  a  subtle  philosophical  process  will  oftentimes,  from 
the  multifold,  inter-dependent,  full-fraught,  known  facts  of  the  latter,  elicit  other  facts 
unrecognised  before,  even  by  the  age  itself  when  they  took  place ;  whilst  the  facts  of 
a  particular  life,  unless  it  were  prominent  enough  to  be  historic,  are  so  scanty,  exclu- 
ave,  and  meagre,  that  a  similar  process,  applied  to  them,  would  seldom  have  a  similar 
effect,  Man's  general  nature  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  admit  of  our  reasoning  out 
consequences  which  must  have  occurred  at  a  certain  time  past,  because  parallel 
situations  would  always  produce  them ;  but  man,  as  an  individual,  being  far  more 
variable  than  any  other  sentient  creature  upon  earth,  to  divine  from  all  he  ever  did 
aught  he  would  ever  do  again,  baffles  the  calculus  of  probabilities  in  most  cases. 
Hence,  without  exact  and  abundant  contemporaneous  memoirs,  it  becomes  an  easier 
matter  to  develope,  by  help  of  those  few  and  superficial  we  may  have,  the  united  life 
of  Mankind  during  a  given  period  gone  by,  than  the  life  of  one  Man. 

Such  desirable  memoirs  of  Beaumont  and  of  Fletcher  we  should  now  possess,  had 
Shirley  not  been  either  too  modest  or  too  proud  for  a  biographer,  a  very  circumspect 
or  a  very  careless  friend.  He  gives  us  in  his  preface  but  a  single  trait,  and  that  at 
second-hand,  of  their  private  character.  His  aforesaid  preface,  less  a  critique  than  a 
paneg3rrical  flourish,  little  elucidates  even  the  character  of  their  works.  I  cannot  well 
forgive  him  the  amiable,  or  the  unamiable,  motive  of  his  silence,  through  which  m^ 
present  task  seems  yet  more  hopeless  than  that  of  a  Jew  under  Pharaoh,  as  to  make 
my  bricks  I  have  only  the  straw  and  not  the  clay.  But  let  me  excuse  Shirley,  if 
possible,  though  his  costiveness  places  me  in  the  predicament  of  a  tombstone-poet, 
expected  to  draw  out  a  handsome  epitaph  from  a  proper  name,  two  calendar  dates, 
and  ^*  here  lies."    An  inventive  age  leaves  the  business  of  criticism  to  a  barren  one, 
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jnst  as  biography,  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  lives,  is  left  for  the  most  part  to  those 
whose  own  lives  are  beneath  its  notice.  This  explidns  why  Fletcher's  finend,  himself 
an  original  dramatist,  left  the  office  of  critic  and  biographer  to  Tibbalds,  to  Seward, 
to  Weber,  and  to  me.  Another  reason  yet  more  honourable  for  his  suppression  of 
evidence  may  be  pleaded.  Fireside-treachery  was  less  venial  in  his  time,  or  was  at 
least  made  less  a  marketable  article  of  literature  than  in  ours;  rich -minded  men  were 
less  swarmed  upon  by  brain-suckers  to  qualify  themselves  as  book-makers;  and 
persons  of  great  note  could  then  admit  persons  of  none  to  their  discourse,  without 
much  dread  lest  it  would  l>e  sold  (adulterated  or  attenuated),  by  the  retailer,  towards 
his  own  especial  benefit,  except  in  reputation.  The  example  of  Drummond  had  not 
become  contagious,  nor  can  we  rank  among  petty-traitors  of  this  species  an  eminent 
poet,  whose  crime  against  friendship  sprang  from  a  darker  source  than  love  of  money, 
while  theirs  arises  from  the  dirtier.  I  have  no  such  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  litenuy 
parasites  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  future  biographers  will  have  to  those  of  our 
intellectual  notables.  If  Shirley  be  taciturn,  other  persons  who  were  acquainted  with 
my  authors  arc  dumb.  How  simple  a  thing  will  prove  the  compilation  of  lives 
belonging  to  this  present  tell-tale  era !     Aliquid  tuui  est  in  Ulo  male. 

Another  disposition  our  earlier  poets  seem  to  have  cultivated  far  less  than  our 
modem — £aur  less  than  is  convenient  to  life-compilers — ^videlicet,  egctism.     Egotism 
displays  a  good  deal  of  the  owner's  character  besides  his  vanity,  and  records  some 
important  facts  along  with  many  things  which  appear  such  to  himself  alone.  Jonson  has, 
it  is  true,  facilitated  not  a  little  his  biographer's  task  by  frequent  allusions  to  "  Ben ' 
throughout  his  minor  poems,  and  a  genial  indulgence  in  this  overflow  of  the  soul  every- 
where.    But  even  he  had  not  that  particular  view,  as  it  were,  towards  the  ease  of  us 
pitiable  gropers  after  personal  details,  which  a  modem  poet  exhibits,  whose  works,  well 
furnished  with  what  he  might  call — Contributions  to  the  Memoirs  of  Myself ^  will  do 
much  to  render  our  office  henceforth  a  sinecure.     ^'  He  spreads  his  bounty  with  a 
sowing  hand,"  it  may  be  said  of  each  generous  author  like  this ;  and  we  shall  reap  a 
plentiful,  perhaps  a  superabundant,  harvest.*    As  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  age, 
however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  make  poetry  subservient  to  the  poet,  rather  than  the 
poet  to  poetry,  I  am  denied  those  aids  their  egotism  might  have  afforded.    Some  hints 
from  their  prologues  and  smaller  pieces — some  casual  remarks  thrown  out  by  others — 
some  few  dates — and  some  anecdotes,  trivial  or  dubious — must  complete  these  brief 
memoirs,  with  which  I  can  have  no  hope  the  public  will  be  satisfied,  being  myself 
discontent  with  them  altogether. 

John  Fletcher  was  bom  in  the  year  1576,  of  something  more  than  '^  honest  parents," 
as  the  phrase  is ;  we  may  guess  even  of  more  than  respectable  ;  for  his  father  had 
pretensions  to  a  bishopric,  which  he  soon  after  obtained  at  the  hands  of  a  Sovereign 
Mistress  not  wont  to  confer  such  dignities  when  unchallenged  by  particular  merit.  This 
circumstance  likewise  warrants  the  supposition  that  our  poet's  mother,  although  her 
name  is  forgotten,  must  have  been  of  good  repute ;  more  especially  since  it  appears 
Elizabeth  took  much  greater  care  about  her  dependants'  moral  connexions  than  her 
own.     Dr.  Fletcher,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  London,  having  married  again, 
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had  to  endure  a  suspension  from  his  sacred  office,  for  an  act  so  little  in  accord  with  the 
Queen's  notions  of  episcopal  decorum,  and,  I  may  add,  with  her  celihatarian  prejudices. 
He  was,  it  is  said,  like  most  of  her  fayourites,  very  handsome,  eloquent,  accomplished, 
and  coorilj ;  attributes  to  which,  perhaps,  as  well  as  solider  recommendations,  he 
owed  the  repeal  of  his  suspension  after  a  few  months,  and  all  the  re-admission  a  twice- 
married  bishop  could  expect  to  that  Royal  Coquette's  good  graces.  His  son  inherited 
the  perfections  above  specified,  if  his  portrait  and  his  friends  flatter  him  no  more  than 
b  customary ;  but  he  did  not,  I  believe,  inherit  the  tceaknesB^  so  called  by  Elizabeth, 
as  he  remuned  a  bachelor  till  thirty ;  and  research  has  failed  to  detect  he  ever  had  a 
wife.  Whether  he  derived  his  poetic  tastes  from  his  father,  or,  like  Alfred,  from  his 
gentler  parent,  or  from  Heaven  alone,  may  be  a  question :  although  the  talents  of  a 
bishop  are  seldom  left  unrecorded,  we  do  not  find  poetry  numbered  amongst  Dr. 
Fletcher's.  Yet  there  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  rich  imaginative  vein  flovring  through  his 
family  :  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  the  bishop's  younger  brother,  is  entitled  by  Wood  "  an 
excellent  poet,"  terms  indeed  often  applied  to  a  lettered  person  for  the  sake  of  rounding 
his  character,  but  here  it  would  seem  justifiable :  his  sons,  Giles  and  Phineas,  wrote, 
the  one  '^  Christ^s  Victory  and  Triumph,"  a  poem  of  merit  enough  to  attract  Milton ; 
the  other,  what  he  names  with  classical  indistinctness,  '^  The  Purple  Island,"  which 
poem  also  deserves  praise.  These  particulars  may  go  some  length  towards  an  expla- 
nation of  certain  details  and  various  peculiarities  in  our  author's  life  and  in  his  works. 
I  do  not  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon  either  by  such  circumstances  as  my  predecessor, 
Weber,  takes  pains  to  mention — that  the  Bishop  '^  was  extremely  dextrous  in  the 
management  of  the  ^eat  hone"  or  that  Camden  charges  him  with  having  died  of 
tolfoeoo*.  But  the  wanderer  through  a  desert  will  often  stop  to  pluck  trash  from  the 
few  wild  shrubs  which  adorn  it,  and  to  take  a  mouthful,  no  less  green  and  bitter,  from 
its  brackish  springs. 

Cambridge  had  the  honour  of  completing  our  poet's  education,  and  Bene't  College 
la3rs  more  particular  claim  to  it,  the  bishop  having  remembered  this  establishment  in 
lus  wilL  A  youth  from  London  of  his  name  was  admitted  to  Bene't,  October  the  15th, 
1591,  when  Fletcher  was  about  fifteen,  the  usual  entrance-age  then  :  this  appears  to 
fix  both  his  birth-place  and  his  college.  Here  we  are  told  he  acquired  much  classical 
erudition,  of  which,  however,  no  creditable  degree  remains  as'  a  proof,  nor  do  his  works 
furnish  a  valid  one,  although  they  superabound  with  antique  dramatis  personm  and 
localities  that  might  as  well  be  modem.  So  many  of  his  plots  taken  from  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  dramas  then  untranslated,  seem  to  attest  his  knowledge  of  the 
living  languages,  which  may  have  been  sought  at  the  expense  of  the  dead.  We  are 
not  told  what  verses  the  mellifluous  waters  of  Cam  inspired,  or  the  memory  of 

*  At  others  might  deem  this  of  tome  consequence,  I  give  Camden's  accusation  at  length  : — *'  Endeavouring 
to  smother  the  cares  of  an  unlucky  match  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  which  he  took  to  excess,  and  falling  under 
the  Qneen's  displeasure,  who  thought  it  enough  for  Bishops  to  be  fathers  of  the  Church  [alluding  to  his 
BBaniage],  between  the  experiment  and  the  misfortune,  lost  his  life." — Hittofy  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  596. 

Weber  should  have  furnished  the  answer  when  he  quoted  the  accusation.     Tobacco,  on  its  first  introduction, 

was  imagined  by  many  tagadouj  persons,  besides  Camden  and  King  James,  most  fatal  to  health,  with  perhaps 

the  nme  justice  as  it  is  imagined  beneficial  now. 
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Spenser,  who  had  chosen  its  sweetest  reed  for  his  Doriqne  pipe  a  little  hefore* 
Fletcher  was  bom  that  same  year  the  immortal  Sizar  of  Pembroke  took  a  masters 
degree  at  Cambridge,  where  it  is  probable  the  ^^  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which  came 
out  soon  after,  had  been  meditated  or  composed,  and  must  have  been  in  high  repute 
when  our  author  entered  college.  Is  it  subtilizing  (no  mark  of  true  discerning  power), 
when  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  ^^  Faitliful  Shepherdess,"  a  pastoral  drama,  to  these 
pastoral  dialogues  of  his  fellow-academic  ?  Various  thoughts,  descriptions,  &c.,  are 
taken  or  imitated  from  the  ''Shepherd's  Calendar;"  some  peculiar  words,  as  ^ddl^" 
"  leese^"  are  common  to  both  productions ;  and  so  likewise  are  some  proper  names,  as 
Thenot^  Perigot^  which  do  not  exist  in  Fletcher^s  supposed  prototypes,  the  ^'  Aminta" 
and  the  ^  Pastor  Fido."     I  will  give  two  specimens  of  the  former  coincidences : 


"  Sort  all  your  shepherds  from  the  lazy  downs 
Hist  feed  their  heifera  in  the  budded  brooms." 

Faiihful  Shepherdess,  Act  Y.  Scene  5. 

**  So  loytering  live  yon,  little  herd-grooms, 
Keeping  yoor  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms." 

Shepherd's  Calendar.    Fehrtuay. 

Spenser  himself  imitated  in  this  a  passage  of  Chaucer,  from  which  I  quote  the 
last  lines,  to  show  how  much  sweeter  the  stream  of  poetry  often  is  at  the  source : — 

"  And  many  a  floite  and  litlyng  home, 

And  pipis  made  of  grend  come, 

As  hare  these  litel  herdd-gromes 

That  kepen  bestis  in  the  bromes." , 

House  of  Fame,    Soke  iii.  133. 

Agun :  Dorus's  Song — 

**  Doms,  he 

That  was  the  sonl  and  god  of  melody/' 

by  whom  Fletcher  is  thought  to  have  meant  Spenser ;  Dorus's  Song  goes  thus-^ 

<<  Dafladillies, 

Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies, 

Let  ns  fling 

While  we  sing, 

&c.  &c." 

FaUhful  Shepherdess,  Act  V.  Scene  5. 

*'  Strowe  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies, 
And  cowslips  and  kingcups  and  loved  lilies." 

Shepherd's  Calendar,   ^pril. 

We  are,  indeed,  without  positive  evidence  that  Fletcher  wrote  anything  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty ;  but  it  is  likelier  his  free-spoken  and  somewhat  loose-tongued 
Muse  was  scarce  so  old  ere  she  came  to  her  speech.  From  certain  manuscripts,  pre- 
served at  Dulwich  College,  of  Henslowe,  a  theatrical  proprietor,  Malone  concludes 
Fletcher  to  have  written  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1596,  his  twentieth  year :  these 
manuscripts,  however,  may  regard  a  comedian  of  his  name,  or  some  other  person, 
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tlie  soniame   alone   **  FUatcker"   being   specified  *.  •   No   earlier  work    than  his 
*^  Womaa-Hater,"  produced  in  1606-79 1^^^  heeu  ascertained  to  exist. 

His  drcninstances,  it  is  probable,  were  sncb  as  did  not  compel  bim  to  turn  stage- 
wriiar,  and  *'  coin  bis  hrain^  or  drop  its  sweat  for  dracbmas,"  during  youtb's  gay  season, 
because  his  father  lived  till  1596;  and  be  who  could  remember  a  College,  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  a  son,  in  bis  will.  Some  verses  which  precede  the  *'*'  Faithful 
Shepherdess,"  published  about  1610,  assert  his  independence  :  he  declares  that  poem 

not  written 

"  to  make  it  serve  to  feed 
^  At  my  need,** 

but  to  please  good  judges.  I  am  not  sure  whether  much  more  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this  alleged  motive  than  on  the  '^  request  of  friends,"  so  proverbially  an  excuse  for 
a  wish  to  get  bread :  but  the  above  Henslowe  papers  are  brought  forward  in  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth.  From  these  manuscripts  I  give  a  letter  written  by  certain  prisoners 
for  debt,  which  Gifford  well  observes,  ^'  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  most 
poignant  regret  at  the  distress  of  such  men ;"  I  give  it  also  as  a  warning  to  every 
aspirant  who  thinks  bis  genius  can  elevate  him  above  such  distress,  when  he  finds 
Maannger  among  them. 

"  To  our  most  loving  Friend,  Mr.  Philip  Hinchlow,  Esquire,  These. 

**  Mr.  Hinchlow, 
^  Yon  understand  our  unfortunate  extremities,  and  I  do  not  thinke  you  so  void  of 
christianitie  but  that  you  would  throw  so  much  money  into  the  Thames  as  wee  request 
now  of  you,  rather  than  endanger  so  many  innocent  lives.  You  know  there  is  x'-  more, 
at  least,  to  be  receaved  of  you  for  the  play.  We  desire  yon  to  lend  us  v'-  of  that, 
which  shall  be  aUowed  to  you ;  without  which  wee  cannot  be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any 
more  till  this  be  dispatch'*t.  It  will  lose  you  xx^-  ere  the  end  of  the  next  weeke, 
besides  the  hinderance  of  the  next  new  play.  Pray,  sir,  consider  our  cases  with 
humanitie,  and  now  give  us  cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  friend  in  time  of  neede. 
We  have  entreated  Mr.  Davison*  to  deliver  this  note,  as  well  to  witnesse  your  love  as 
ourjpromises,  and  alwayes  acknowledgment  to  be  ever, 

''  Your  most  thanckfuU  and  loving  friends, 

"  Nat.  Field." 

**  The  money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  money  remayns  for  the  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  oni8.  **  Bob.  Daborne." 

^^  I  have  ever  found  yon  a  true  loving  friend  to  mee,  and  in  so  small  a  suite,  it  beinge 
I    honest,  I  hope  you  will  not  faile  us.  ^^  Philip  Massinoer." 

Indor$ed, 
^  Received  by  mee,  Robert*  Davison,  of  Mr.  Hinchlowe,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Daboeme, 
Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Messenger,  the  sum  of  v'-  "  Robert  Davison." 

*  Lawmioe  Fletcher  was  iin  actor,  and  likewise  jointrprincipal  with  Shakspeare  of  4;he  Lord  ChamherUin't 
eaaptny  toon  after  this  time. 
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The  **  play  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  ours,"  here  mentioned,  most  have  been  written 
before  Henslowe  died  (1616).  Malone  conjectures  its  date  to  lie  between  1612  and 
1615 ;  whence,  as  Fletcher  did  not  sign  this  petition,  for  a  fourth  of  five  pounds,  he 
was  probably,  say  the  commentators,  less  indigent  than  his  associates — a  conclusion 
which,  even  if  the  premises  authorised,  would  do  little  towards  proving  him  indepen- 
dent at  this  time.  His  joyous  social  temper  might  have  led  him  to  dissipate  whatever 
funds  he  had  obtained  from  his  father's  will  long  before ;  and  that  he  did  so,  the 
numerous  plays  written  by  him  during  his  later  years  seem  to  evince.  Eleven  new 
plays  *  flowed  from  his  pen  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life — an  average  of  three  per 
annum,  as  he  died  some  months  ere  the  fourth  year  ended.  This  surpasses  even  the 
ratio  of  Shakspeare  s  rapid  effusions,  except  for  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  years,  when 
he  was  poor,  and  is  calculated  to  have  written  three  plays  per  annum.  Malone 
"  makes  no  doubt"  that  Fletcher  wrote  '^  near  twenty  dramas"  between  1615  (the 
date  of  Beaumont's  death)  and  1622;  which,  added  to  the  above  eleven,  comprise 
thirty-one  written,  with  a  little  occasional  help,  in  eleven  years.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
gentleman  of  easy  circumstances,  even  now  when  language  has  become  flexible  enough 
to  bend  at  almost  any  gentleman's  will,  without  much  exertion  of  power,  into  verse — 
it  is  not  often  that  such  a  person  writes  for  so  long  a  time  as  fast  as  a  dun-driven  poet. 
Fletcher's  lines  "  Upon  an  Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  which  bear  the  marks  of  being 
composed  in  life's  autumn,  particularise  Want  among  the  various  iUs  our  author  relies 
solely  on  God  to  aid  him  against,  for  he  does  not  disavow  it : — 

''  Nor  Want,  the  curse  qfman,  shall  make  me  groan/ 


ft 


a  line  that  sounds  all  through  like  an  imprecative  groan,  expressive  of  conscious 

affliction, 

"  Which  the  poor  heart  wonld  fain  deny,  and  dare  not" 

If  the  plea  of  necessity  during  his  later  years  be  assignable  on  the  evidence  above  given, 
it  will  explain  and  excuse  much  of  what  would  otherwise  detract  from  his  credit  as  a 
poet :  several  of  his  scenes,  nay  whole  acts,  must  have  been  written  with  either  an  ill- 
filled  stomach  or  head. 

Fletcher's  boon  and  colloquial  disposition  might  be  guessed  from  his  works,  and  is 
certified  by  witnesses :  Shirley  singles  it  out  as  the  characteristic  trait  of  both  our 
authors : — '^  Some,  fieimiliar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon  every  occasion  so 
fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy  t."  The  prologue  spoken  at  the  revival  of  ""  The  Chances" 
has  the  same  image  : — 

''  Nor  fear  I  to  be  taxed  for  a  Tain  boast, 
My  promise  will  find  credit  with  the  moat, 

*  Rowley  contributed  towards  one,  "  The  Maid  of  the  MiU,"  but  against  this  may  be  placed  two  left 

unfinished  by  Fletcher,  "The  Night. Walker/'  and  the  "  LoTer^s  Pit>grest,"  which  were  completed  by  Shirley.  ! 

t  Let  me  here  note,  that  this  reference  to  "•  familiar*'  acquaintances,  does  not  seem  to  indicate  the  very  ■ 

close  bond  of  friendship  rivetted  by  commentators  between  Fletcher  and  Shirley.     Our  author  is  likewise  made  | 

a  particular  friend  of  Shakspeare ;  I  am  unable  to  discover  upon  what  grounds.    Yet  that  he  was  an  admirer  ! 

of  him,  for  which  opinion  there  are  grounds  enough,  has  been  denied !  I 
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When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  he 
Being  in  himself  a  perfect  comedy  ; 
And  some  sit  here,  I  doubt  not,  dare  aver, 
LdTing,  he  made  that  house  a  theatre 
Which  he  pleased  to  frequent" 

A  preceding  editor  is  solicitous  to  claim  for  two  playwrights  the  cardinal  yirtues; 
and  because  they  were  fine  poets  to  prove  them  patriot  citizens  as  well  as  exemplary 
Christians :  his  attempt  resembles  that  of  the  old  critic,  who  would  persuade  us  we 
have  in  Homer  an  encyclopedia  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  besides  a  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  Trinity.     I  should  feel  myself  ungrateful  towards  a  pioneer  who 
has  done  so  much  to  smooth  my  way,  if  my  frequent  animadversions  upon  him  had 
been  avoidable ;  but  the  last  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was,  it  may  be  said, 
the  first — the  first  meriting  such  a  name — and  therefore,  if  therefore  alone,  no  farther 
a  perfect  one  than  a  pioneer  is  a  perfect  road-maker.     His  above-mentioned  attempt 
sprang  from  the  fondness  of  a  foster-father ;  and  prejudice  seldom  renders  our  panegy- 
rics consistent  or  conclusive.     Thus,  he  will  not  allow  us  to  find  fault  with  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  for  having  inculcated  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  '^  as  that 
was  the  almost  universal  doctrine  of  the  times;"  yet  himself  lauds  Fletcher  for 
having,   after   Beaumont's  death,  abjured  this  '^  servility."      To  prove  Beaumont 
held  ""  religious  opinions,"  he  has  no  evidence  except  "  occasional  effusions  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters;" — ^but  then  ^'the  poems  of  his  elder  brother  abound 
with  piety!"      In  like  manner  the  Irishman  proved  his  pretensions  to  genius  for 
music,    because   his   brother  could   play  the  German  flute.        Again,  Fletcher,  it 
seemS)  has  left  us  a  valuable  testimony  of  his  religious  and  moral  creed  in  his  verses 
upon  an  '^  Honest  Man's  Fortune :"  these  verses  beyond  doubt  breathe  an  excellent 
devotional  spirit,  which  may  have  been  entertained  when  they  were  written ;  are  we 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning  to  set  him  down  a  profligate  from  various  loose  and  libertine 
principles  expressed  in  his  dramas  ?     If  such  logic  be  at  all  admissible,  it  will  only 
prove  that  Fletcher  was  dissolute  during  one  portion  of  his  life,  religious  and  moral 
daring  another,  but  decides  nought  about  his  permanent  tenets.     Biographers  are 
driven  to  these  vague  and  impertinent  topics  by  the  dearth  of  proper  materials. 

A  Prologue  spoken  at  the  revival  of  his  ''  Nice  Valour,"  attributes  the  noble  trait 
of  self-respect,  in  very  strong  language,  to  our  author : 


it 


It  grows  in  fashion  of  late,  in  these  days. 
To  come  and  heg  a  sufferance  to  our  plays ; 
'Truth  gentlemen,  our  poet  ever  writ 
Language  so  good,  miz'd  with  such  sprightly  wit, 
He  made  the  theatre  so  sovereign 
With  his  rare  scenes,  he  scom'd  this  crouching  vein. 
We  stabbed  hkn  wUh  keen  daggertf  when  we  pray'd. 
Him  write  a  pre&oe  to  a  play  well  made. 
He  could  not  write  these  toys ;  'twas  easier  £Bur 
To  bring  afeUm  t*  apppear  at  th'  bar. 
So  much  he  hated  baseness ;  which  this  day, 
His  scenes  will  best  convince  yon  of  in's  play." 
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If  Beaamont  wrote  the  above  diama,  as  Seward  maintainfl,  but  does  not  proYe,  we 
need  merely  transfer  the  trait  and  the  praise. 

I  have  nothing  else  personal  to  communicate  or  discuss  with  regard  to  Fletcher, 
save  his  death,  the  most  momentous  fact  of  a  man's  existence,  yet  upon  which  there  is 
seldom  much  for  others  to  say.  Our  author  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  August 
1625 ;  and  was  buried  on  the  S29th  (as  the  printed  parish  register  declares),  at  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Southwark.  His  death,  it  would  seem,  happened  from  one  of 
those  slight  fatalities  most  humiliating  to  man's  pride — ^wish  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
delayed  him  in  London  ;  he  caught  the  plague  then  prevalent  there,  and  became  its 
victim.  This  has  no  air  of  a  catastrophe  made  to  character,  like  Anacreon's  being 
choked  by  a  grape-stone,  yet  is  far  bitterer  as  a  satire  upon  the  iUnstrious  of  earth. 
That  the  purchase  of  new  apparel,  or  perhaps  an  unpunctual  tailor,  should  occaaon  a 
great  poet's  death !  Aubrey,  the  literary  gossip,  who  was  not,  however,  the  less 
credulous  a  gossip  because  he  was  a  learned  one,  first  related  it  from  the  mouth,  be 
says,  of  the  tailor  himself.  Except  for  the  lesson  it  teaches,  its  truth  or  falsehood 
were  immaterial.  Aubrey  is  speaking  of  St.  Saviour's.  '^  In  this  Church  was  interred, 
without  any  Memorial,  that  eminent  Dramatic  Poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcher^  son  to  Bishop 
Fletcher  of  London^  who  dyed  of  the  Plague  the  19th  of  Augtut  1625.  When  I 
searched  the  Register  of  this  Parish  in  1670  for  his  Ohit^  for  the  Use  of  Mr. 
Anthony  a  Wood,  the  Parish-Clerk  aged  above  80,  told  me  that  he  was  his  Taylor, 
and  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  staying  for  a  Suit  of  Cloaths  before  he  retired  into  the  Country, 
Death  stopped  his  Journey,  and  laid  him  low  here."  If  he  died  of  the  plague,  we  may 
suspect  an  error  either  in  the  date  of  his  death  or  his  burial,  as  ten  days  could  not 
well,  under  such  circumstances,  have  elapsed  between  them.  The  ^'  Beggar's  Bush," 
written  by  Fletcher  but  three  years  before,  contains  an  odd  unintentional  prophecy — 

"  Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  the  Plague  !    Yet  sure 
It  has  infected  me  !  *' — Act  v.  Scene  1. 

Sir  Aston  Cokayne,  a  worthless  poetaster  in  general,  wrote  some  valuable  verses  as 

stating  curious  facts :  he  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 

with  Massinger : 

"  In  the  same  grave  was  Fletcher  bnried,  here 
Lies  the  stage-poet,  Philip  Massinger; 
Flays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends, 
And  now  one  grare  includes  them  in  their  ends. 
Two  whom  on  earth  nothing  conld  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fame  they  lie,  in  spite  of  death." 


The  grave,  so  enriched  with  poetic  earth,  cannot  be  found :  pilgrims  wishing  to  pay 
genius  their  homage  vainly  search  about  for  a  shrine, — they  cannot  find  even  a 
tombstone ! 

Of  Beaumont's  life  the  authentic  particulars  are  scarce  numerous  enough  to  support 
a  fanciful  memoir  upon  them,  or  important  enough  to  admit  of  being  swelled  by  deco- 
ration.  But  in  truth  the  written  life  of  a  great  poet  is  often  far  duller  than  the  life 
of  a  great  blockhead :  while  this  latter,  through  mere  mental  unfitness  for  meditative 
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poxsiiits  or  sednsion,  plunges  blind  amidst  life's  many  Tortices,  to  attain  the  pleasure, 
or  the  profit,  or  the  excitement  firom  without  he  cannot  have  from  within,  and  after 
perhaps  a  few  years  has  to  deliver  no  unvarnished  tale— 

"  Of  moat  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  acddents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of  haii^breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  his  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  his  travel's  history," 

— the  poet,  the  intellectual  Quietist^  has  perhaps  during  the  same  period  beheld  no 
object  more  outlandish  than  the  ^'  Saracen's  Head"  or  the  ^'  Mennaid,"  met  with  no 
peril  more  romantic  than  a  tumble  off  his  Pegasean  hobby,  nor  encountered  anything 
more  like  an  anthropophagus  than  a  bum-bailifP.     An  author's  deeds  are  his  works — * 
his  erplorements  and  excursions  are  those  into  the  world  of  Reflection  and  Imagi- 
nation— his  chief  adventures  are  with  the  ogre  Popular  Ignorance,  the  dwarf  Distorted 
Taste,  and  the  blatant  beast  Detraction  :  his  hair-breadth  scapes  are  V  the  imminent 
deadly  Theatre  or  Review,  his  insolent  foe  is  the  playhouse  swaggerer  or  the  pert 
scribbler-critic.     Alas !  how  many  severer  trials  of  the  spirit,  the  fortitude,  the  temper, 
yea  the  frame  (for  sickness  assails  this  with  its  most  poisonous  tooth  within-doors), 
has  the  hearthstone  been  witness  to  than  the  battle-field,  or  the  desert,  or  the  ocean ! 
But  those  evils  are  not   striking  because  so  common,  while  these   are   interesting 
because  so  rare. 

Frakcis  Bbaumont  was  bom  in  1586,  ten  years  after  Fletcher,  and  died  in  1615, 
ten  years  before  him :  besides  memory,  it  may  help  comparative  analysis  of  what 
greater  and  lesser  minds  did  for  our  literature  at  its  most  improving  epoch,  to  remark 
that  Fletcher's  death  occurred  the  same  year  as  Lord  Bacon's  (1625),  that 
Beaomont's  preceded  Shakspeare's  (1616)  by  but  one  year,  and  that  Bacon  was  bom 
three  yean  earlier  than  Shakspeare.  I  select  Bacon,  because  he  is  a  well-known 
biographical  landmark ;  because  he  is  a  poetic  imaginator ;  because  dramatic  poets 
are  (or  ought  to  be)  philosophers ;  and  because  his  influence  upon  our  Humane 
literature  (manifested  at  time  seven  in  the  present  light  Works)  has  been,  through  the 
direction  he  gave  to  the  whole  world  of  Thought,  far  more  considerable  than  palpable. 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher  were  both  bom  in  the  aristocratical  *^  purple ;"  both  their 
lathers  enjoyed  high  offices ;  the  one  we  have  seen  held  a  bishopric,  the  other  became 
a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Beaumont's  family,  however,  the  older  and  more 
honorable,  long  bad  its  seat  at  Orace-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire  *.     Another  coincidence 

*  See  Vignette  on  the  Title  page. 

'*  Gnoe-Diea,  that  under  Chunwood  stuid'st  alone. 

As  a  grand  relic  of  religion, 

I  reverence  thine  old  bnt  fraitfal  worth, 

That  lately  brought  such  noble  Beaumonts  forth, 

WhoM  braTe  heroic  Mutes  might  aspire 

To  match  the  anthems  of  the  heavenlj  quire  : 
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between  our '^*  Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  of  Wit,  as  if  their  likeness  extended  beyond 
their  minds,  was  that  each  could  boast  even  his  very  blood  poetic  I  have  enmnerated 
three  cognate  Fletcher  poets,  besides  the  dramatist ;  our  British  Parnassus  nnmben 
no  less  than  five  relatives  of  Beaumont,  along  with  himself.  These  are,  his  e^der 
brother.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  who  wrote  *^  Bosworth  Field,"  and  much  improved  our 
rhyme  couplet  *;  John,  a  son  of  this  Sir  John,  who  lives  upon  his  old  reputation 
rather  than  his  present ;  Francis  Beaumont,  master  of  the  Charter-House,  a  cousin  of 
the  far-greater  Francis ;  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  from  whom  Pope  thought  an  author 
might  '^  steal  wisely" — an  offset  of  this  stock ;  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
whose  race  and  maiden  name,  Pierrepont,  were  those  of  Anne,  our  author  s  mother,  and 
who  attested  her  relationship  by  some  ^'  fugitive  pieces"  creditable  enough  at  a  time 
of  mere  wit,  when  England's  Hippocrene  was  a  dry  well.  We  know  there  are  cattet 
of  priests,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  traders,  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds  in  the  Elast ;  but 
castes  of  poets  are,  I  believe,  rare  even  in  that  wonder-breeding  land  :  no  such  castes 
occur  to  me  as  having  existed  in  Great  Britain  at  least  since  the  days  of  the  Druids, 
save  those  two  just  mentioned,  the  Fletcher  and  the  Beaumont.  Let  me  add  another 
coincidence,  though  trivial,  to  complete  a  parallel  which  runs  so  far  of  itself :  both  our 
authors'  names  are  French  (^Beau-Mont  and  Fl6chier)y  indicating  a  foreign  extraction, — 
an  extraction  too  that  accords  very  well  with  the  general  gaiety  and  levity  of  their 
genius. 

Our  dramatist  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall  (now  Pembroke 
College),  during  the  Lent  term,  1596,  when  but  ten  years  old ;  studied,  or  neglected, 
law  at  the  Inner  Temple  for  some  brief  time ;  turned  the  fable  of  SalmacU  and  Her- 
maphrodUut  from  Ovid  into  English  rhyme,  and  published  it  when  but  sixteen; 
became  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  before  nineteen,  and  as  such  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  on  his  ^Fox,"  produced  in  1635.     This  letter  has  been  said  to  evince  the 


The  monntuas  crown'd  vith  rocky  fortresscfl, 
And  shelt'ring  woods  secure  thy  happiness. 
That  highly-favor'd  art  (though  lowly  placed), 
Of  heaven,  and  with  free  nature's  hounty  graced  : 
Herein  grow  happier,  and  that  hliss  of  thine. 
Nor  pride  o'ertop,  nor  envy  undermine." 

These  verses  are  taken  from  **  Two  Bookes  of  Epigrammes  and  Epitaphs,  Ac.,"  by  Thomas  Bancroftv 

London,  1639.      Grace-Dieu  is  now  indeed  but  a  **  grand  relic  ;*'  for  though  neither  ^*  pride  o*ertopt  it  nor 

envy  undermined,''  according  to  our  epigrammatist's  prayer,  he  foigot  to  ensure  it  against  the  elements  also. 

*  Drayton,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  celebrates  him  and  his  brother  Francis,  as  well  ss  William  Browne,  author 

of  «  Britannia's  PaBtorals." 

"  Then  the  two  Beaumonts  and  my  Browne  arose. 

My  dear  companions,  whom  I  freely  chose 

My  bosom  friends ;  and  in  their  several  ways, 

Rightly  bom  poets,  and  in  these  last  days 

Hen  of  much  note,  and  no  less  nobler  parts, 

Such  as  have  freely  told  to  me  their  hearts. 

As  I  have  mine  to  them." 
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^  floundesi  ciiticisin,"  and  ^'  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  models  of  the  ancient 
dnina:*  it  consists  of  twentv-six  lines,  a  short  space  to  include  so  much,  even  were 
ihey  all  giyen  up  to  critique ;  but  twenty-one  are  general  praise  of  Jonson  or  abuse  of 
his  aadience,  and  five  alone  remain  for  criticism,  whose  soundness  may  be  estimated 
hv  the  fudy  that  it  gives  the  palm  of  comic  style  to  Jonson  above  Shakspeare  : 

^  I  would  hare  shown 

To  all  the  world,  the  art,  which  thoa  alone 

Halt  taught  our  tongue,  the  rules  of  time,  of  place, 

And  other  rites,  delivered,  with  a  grace 

Of  comic  style,  which,  only,  is  far  more 

Than  any  English  stage  hath  known  before." 

Yet  for  a  critic  in  his  teens,  and  commendatory  verses  moreover,  these  exhibit  singular 
judgment.  Jonson  submitted  to  him,  it  is  said,  the  plots  of  his  dramas, — Dryden 
believes  **  all  his  plots,"  which  would  prove  our  author  indeed  a  precocious  genius,  as 
^'Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humour"  was  produced  in  1596,  when  Beaumont  was  but  ten 
years  old.  But  Dryden  seems  to  have  been  the  loosest  speaker,  not  an  intentional 
liar,  among  all  our  great  literati. 

Jonson,  insensible  neither  to  services  nor  laudations,  repaid  both  with  the  following 
deep-thoughted  lines : 


L 


TO  MR,  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  Muse, 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 
How  do  I  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth ! 
At  once  thou  makest  me  happy,  and  nnmakest, 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thot  takest : 
What  fate  is  mine  that  so  itself  bereaves  ? 
What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives  ? 
When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 
For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee ! 

Beaamont  married  Ursula,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sundridge,  in 
Kent,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters.  One  of  these  was  living  in  1700,  at  which 
time  she  enjoyed  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
having  been,  Weber  says,  a  *'  domestic"  of  his  family :  this  was  a  large  pension  for  a 
servant ;  perhaps  she  had  lived  as  companion  to  one  of  the  Ormond  ladies.  Several  poems 
written  by  her  fether,  we  are  told,  were  in  her  possession,  and  lost  on  her  passage 
from  Ireland  to  England.  He  died  at  an  age  as  premature  as  his  genius — twenty- 
nine,  and  was  buried  near  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  Earl  of  Middlesex'^s  monument.  Like  his  friend  even  in  this,  neither  slab 
nor  epitaph  points  out  his  grave.  A  huge  erection  to  Dryden,  raised  by  Sheffield  about 
1720,  may  have  encroached  on  the  spot  consecrate  to  him,  or  altogether  usurped  it. 

I  give  the  ingenious  Bishop  Corbet's  epitaph  upon  him,  as,  besides  being  a  high 
testunooialy  it  suggests  a  cause,  not  improbable,  of  his  early  death : 
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ON  MR.  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

(thkn  nbwlt  dbad.) 

"  He  that  hath  such  acateness  and  sach  wit. 
As  would  ask  tea  good  heads  to  husband  it ; 
He  that  can  write  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware : 
Beaumont  is  dead,  bj  whose  sole  death  appears. 
Wit's  a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years." 

Wit  ihen  expressed  ffeniutj  or  mental  power — somewhat  as  the  French  ^vvord  etprit 
does  now.  This  caase  of  our  author  s  death  appears  to  liave  heen  more  than  a  poetical 
conceit,  firom  some  yerses  written  by  his  brother,  Sir  John  Beaumont : 

AN  EPITAPH  ON  MY  DEARE  BROTHER,  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT- 


"  Thou  should'st  have  followed  me,  but  Death,  to  blame. 

Miscounted  years,  and  measured  age  by  fame  ; 

So  dearly  hatt  ihou  bought  thy  preeious  lines'— 

Their  praise  grew  swiftly  ^  so  thy  life  declines  z 

Thy  Muse,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  reader's  love, 

All  ears,  all  hearts— but  Death's — could  please  and  move. 


»» 


Of  his  private  character,  the  single  trait  before  quoted  from  Shirley  remuns, — that 

he  talked  a  comedy :  a  hyperbolism  not  so  well  supported  by  what  we  know  to  be  his 

works  as  by  Fletcher  s.      He  possessed,  we  have  seen,  much  judgment,  which  rather 

belongs  to  a  grave  character ;  and  such  a  one  tradition  has  always  assigned  him. 

His  celebrated  description  of  the  ^'  wit  combats,"  at  the  Mermaid  tavern,  proves  only 

that  he,  as  well  as  the  saturnine  Ben  Jonson,  could  be  jocund  at  times  and  under 

excitement. 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  known 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly, 

Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and  when  that  was  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty ;  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise." 

Beaumont,  as  has  been  remarked  of  English  poets  generally,  seems  to  have  been 
handsome :  a  portrait  of  him  exists  in  Lord  Harcourt^s  collection. 

Aubrey  relates  an  anecdote  of  our  two  friends,  which  scandalizes  some  biographers, 
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but  whiefa  contains  mnch  that  is  agreeable  to  me,  as  offering  a  picture  of  perfect  union, 
whose  heartiness  excuses  its  homeliness.  ''  They  lived,"  he  sajs,  '*  together,  on  the 
Banbide,  not  hi  from  the  playhouse,  both  bachelors ;  had  one  *  in  their  house, 
which  they  did  so  admire  ;  the  same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.  between  them."  I  must  own 
the  star  implies  too  florid  a  spot  on  this  sketch  to  be  a  beauty  ;  but  when  critics  would 
exphun  away  the  community  of  cloak  and  clothes,  by  accident  or  slander,  methinks 
their  ^stidiousness  exceeds  their  good  feeling.  Chalmers  supplies  a  nonsensical  word, 
lenck,  for  the  true  one,  by  which  moreover  he  ^'  tells  a  lie  for  God's  sake  " — no  part 
of  the  decalogue. 

I  will  subjoin  another  anecdote,  though  it  comes  from  a  still  more  turbid  source, 
Winslanley,  because  certain  of  the  following  scenes  appear  to  substantiate  it,  and 
lerenely  it  appears  to  illustrate  them.    At  a  tavern,  as  our  poets  choose  each  his  share 
of  some  future  dramatic  task,  a  fierce  ejaculation  is  heard  from  their  chamber — ^'  I'll 
imdertake  to  kill  the  king !"   One  who  stood  outside,  reacUer  to  catch  up  a  treasonable 
than  a  poetic  idea,  gives  information  of  this  regicide  plot ;  and  the  poor  dramatist,  till 
he  can  explain,  has  a  prospect  of  the  block,  which  better  befitted  the  blockhead  his 
betrayer.     Critics  hold  the  anecdote  apocryphal,  or  its  truth  dimly  countenanced  by 
the  ^  Maid's  Tragedy ;"  yet  I  observe  a  close  and  very  remarkable  parallel  to  it  in  the 
^  Woman-Hater."     Here  LazariUoy  an  epicure,  from  his  vague  talk  to  a  friend  about 
grotesque  means  to  come  at  the  head  of  an  "  umbrana-fish,"  is  accused  by  InkUigen- 
ca'tj^infonnerB]]  of  a  plot  to  ^*  kill  the  duke,"  his  sovereign  prince ;  and  these  wretches 
^re  thereupon  dragged  through  three  distinct  scenes  of  ridicule  for  their  preposterous 
mistake  ia  espionage,  with  a  bitterness  and  vengeful  satire  that  looks  very  like  resent- 
ment of  a  personal  wrong : 

«  Your  grace  ahaU  have 

The  caoae  hereafter,  when  yoa  may  laugh  fireely  ; 

But  auch  are  called  informers  ;  men  that  live  by  treason 

Aa  rat-catchera  do  by  poiaoh."  Act  V.  Scene  2. 

Ia  Act  L,  Scene  3,  the  character  of  an  Informer  is  drawn  at  great  length,  and  with 
8*31  greater  severity  : — 

^  This  fellow  is  a  kind  of  an  informer,  one  that  lives  in  ale-houses  and  taverns; 
ud  because  he  perceives  some  worthy  men  in  the  land,  with  much  labour  and  great 
czpeose,  to  have  discovered  things  dangerously  hanging  over  the  State,  he  thinks  to 
discover  as  much  out  of  the  talk  of  drunkards,  in  tap-houses:  he  brings  me 
mfonnaUons,  picked  out  of  broken  words,  in  men's  common  talk,  which,  with  his 
Otthcioiu  misapplication,  he  hopes  will  seem  dangerous ;  he  doth  besides  bring  me 
the  names  of  all  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  city,  that  use  ordinaries  or  taverns, 
^*^S  (^  iny  thinking)  only  as  the  freedom  of  their  youth  teaches  them,  without 
Anj  farther  ends,  for  dangerous  and  seditious  spirits,"  &c. 

I  shaU  now  arrange,  chronologically,  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
appropriate  to  each  his  own,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  with  certitude  or  likelihood 
^«  Tery  short   distance,  indeed*      There    are   of  the   works    entitled  at  hazard 
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'^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,"  jifiyAxDO  plays,  besides  a  Masque,  and  some  Minor 
Poems.  The  "  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn"  was  written  by 
Beaumont  alone ;  as  were  the  Minor  Poems,  it  is  believed,  except  one,  called  ^^  The 
Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  which  follows  a  play  of  that  name,  and  challenges  Fletcher  for 
its  sole  author.  This  remains  the  single  undramatic  poem  extant  of  Fletcher  s,  unless 
we  add  a  few  self-commendatory  yerses  prefixed  to  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess."  Out 
of  the  fifty-two  plays,  Beaumont  had  no  share  in  the  first  nine  here  set  down,  it  may 
be  said  with  little  hesitation,  and  with  none  in  the  next  nvM — ^making  in  all 
dghteen. 

The  Loyal  Subject First  represented  in  1618. 

The  Island  Princess 1621. 

Tbb  Pilgrim »» 

The  Wildgoosi  Chase •         •      tt 

The  Beggar's  Bush 1622. 

The  Woman's  Prize;  or,  The  Tamer  Tamed. 
The  Mad  Loter. 
Love's  Pilgrimage. 
The  Night-Walker. 

The  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

The  Prophetess Produced  the  Hth  May,  1622. 

The  Sea-Yotage 22d  June,    „ 

The  Spanish  Curate 24th  Oct      „ 

The  Maid  of  the  Mill 29th  Aug.  1623. 

A  Wife  for  a  Month '27th  May,  1624. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife     * 19th  Oct.      „ 

The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn 22d  Jan.    1625. 

The  Noble  Gentleman 3d  Feb.        „ 

For  this  latter  set  of  dates  we  have  Sir  Henry  Herhert,  the  licenser  s  manuscript, 
as  authority ;  which  also  decides  the  corresponding  dramas  to  be  by  Fletcher  alone, 
except  the  ''  Maid  of  the  Mill/'  wherein  he  had  Rowley^s  assistance.  That  the 
''  Faithful  Shepherdess"  was  Fletcher's  sole  production,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  every 
evidence.  Two  other  plays  by  him,  licensed  in  1623,  are  lost, — "The  Devil  of. 
Dowgate,  or  Usury  put  to  Use,"  and  "  The  Wandering  Lovers."  For  the  former  set 
of  dates  we  have  authority  not  so '  direct,  but  sufficient ;  and  Fletcher  seems  to  have 
written  vrithout  help  all  the  dramas,  dated  and  undated,  save  the  last  two,  which  he 
left  imperfect,  and  Malone  says,  were  finished  by  Shirley. — These  eighteen  plays, 
therefore,  furnish  criticism  a  fair,  broad  ground,  whereupon  to  judge  of  Fletcher's 
individual  style.  "We  may  perhaps  add — "  The  "Woman  Hater,"  produced  about 
1606-7. 

Concerning  the  other  thirty-three  dramas  (half  a  dozen  excepted),  we  can  ascertain 
the  times  of  their  representation,  or  at  least  publication,  with  various  degrees  of 
precision ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  their  authorship— I  might  say,  impossible—* 
though  easy  enough  to  hypothesize,  and  yet  easier  to  pronounce  about  it.  Strange 
perversity  of  man^s  disposition,  strange  alternative  between  its  supineness  and  precipi" 
tateness,  that  when  he  had  some  right  to  pronounce,  he  would  not,  and  now  when  he 
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has  none,  he  will  I  I  have  mentioned  the  provoking  reserve  of  Shirley  :  hut  Humphrey 
Moseley,  the  stationer,  exceeds  him  as  much  as  Shalhw  does  Silence :  he  adds  a 
praamhleof  his  own,  and  therein  has  the  face  to  tell  us — ''  It  was  once  in  my  thoughts 
to  have  printed  Mr.  Fletcher's  works  htf  themselves^  because  single  and  alone  he  would 
make  a  jnst  volume/' — ^yet  he  neglects  giving  us  their  name,  or  even  their  number, 
or  any  one  note  of  distinction  between  them  and  their  jointly-written  companions  ! 
Still  worse  :  Sir  Aston  Cockayne  falls  foul  of  Moseley  for  this  said  omission — 

"  In  the  large  book  of  plays  you  late  did  print 
In  Beaumont  and  in  Fletcher's  name,  why  in't 
Did  yon  not  jostice,  give  to  each  his  due  ? 
For  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  but  few : 
And  Massinger  in  other  few  ;  the  main 
Being  sweet  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain ; 
But  how  came  I,  you  ask,  so  much  to  know  ? — 
Fletcher's  chief  bosom-friend  informed  me  so." 

Tet  able,  by  his  own  evidence  here  cited,  to  repair  Moseley's  fault,  what  does  this 
addle-pated  baronet  but  reiterate  it  ?  These  are  not  things  to  sweeten  a  biographer's 
temper.  Hear  with  how  much  noble  concern  for  the  interest  of  Fletcher,  and  of 
futurity,  our  indignant  doggerelist  follows  up  his  philippic  against  the  stationer : — 

"  What  a  foul 
And  inexcusable  fault  it  is  (that  whole 
Volumes  of  plays  being,  almost  every  one, 
After  the  death  of  Beaumont  wrote),  that  none 
Would  certify  them  for  so  much  ? " 

I  bave  heard  a  story  of  two  Bathers,  one  of  whom  uttering  a  contemptuous  laugh  at 
the  other,  who  had  plunged  in  with  spectacles  on,  followed  himself  immediately  after 
in  a  pw  of  tight  leather  breeches.  But  the  two  bathers  committed  ludicrous 
mistakes,  Moseley  and  Sir  Aston  lamentable. 

Neither  my  space,  time,  power,  nor  disposition,  encourages  me  to  undertake  a 
conjectural  critique  upon  these  thirty-three  plays,  for  the  purpose  of  ascribing, 
probably  or  possibly,  as  others  have  done,  such  a  part  or  whole,  such  a  plot  or 
character,  to  this  or  that  author.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  definite  class  of 
Eighteen  attributable  almost  entirely  to  Fletcher,  I  shall  mark  out  another  of  Nine^ 
all  which  may  have  been  partly  written  by  Beaumont,  as  they  were  composed  or  made 
public  before  his  death,  and  some  of  them  even  claim  him  for  their  chief  author 
on  good  evidence. 

Tbb  Knight  of  thi  Burning  Pbstle  .        .        First  represented  in  1611. 

Pbilaster  ;  or,  Love  libs  a-Blbbding.  ....        Before  1611. 

The  Maid's  Traobdt Before  1611. 

Kino  AND  No  Kino licensed  in  1611. 

The  Honekt  Man's  Fortune 1613. 

The  Coxcomb Acted  first  in  1613. 

Cupid's  Rbvengb „' 

The  Captain „ 

The  Scornful  Ladv Pnbliahedin  1616. 
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I  add  ^^The  IScomful  Lady,"  though  not  puhlished  till  after  the  death  of  Beaumont^ 
becaose  it  was  written  some  years  earlier ;  and  I  omit  the  "  Woman-Hater,"*  thoogh 
published  before  that  epoch,  because  he  is  understood  to  have  had  no  share  in  this 
work. 

Even  from  the  above  small  class  we  can  select  but  three  dramas,  verified  as  joint 
compositions  of  our  English  Daman  and  PytMoiy  to  wit,  ^^  Philaster,"  ^'  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,"  ^^  King  and  No  King."  The  former  two,  indeed,  if  they  be  not  eqiu* 
valuable  with  all  the  other  plays  together  of  this  collection,  are  beyond  doubt  those 
on  which  has  depended,  and  ever  will  depend,  its  principal  charm,  and  the  chief 
renown  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  ^^  King  and  No  King"  also  renders  their  genius 
apparent  in  its  brightest  phase. 

Critics,  however,  go  farther  than  I  can.  They  affirm,  that  of  the  fifty-two  plays 
these  under-named — sixteen,  or  eenenteen  (if  we  include  '^  The  Knight  of  the  Bommg 
Pestle,")' vindicate  the  time-honoured  title  of  our  volume.  Beaumont,  it  is  thought, 
was  co-parent  to  these,  but  no  more  than  these.  I  will  particularise  such  of  their 
dates  as  have  been  ascertained. 

Thb  Knight  of  thb  Burning  Psstle  .    First  represented  in  1611. 

Philastbr Written  before  1611. 

Thb  Maid's  Tbagbdt ,, 

Four  Plays  in  Onb Probably  before     „ 

Kiifa  AND  No  King Licensed  in        „ 

Thb  Honest  Man's  Fortune 1613. 

The  Coxcomb Acted  first     „ 

Cupid's  Rbtenob ,, 

The  Scornful  Lady Printed  1616. 

Wit  without  Money. 
Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 
The  Little  French  Lawyer. 
The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

BONDUCA. 

The  Laws  of  Candy. 
The  Knight  of  Malta. 
Thb  Faithful  Friends. 

Partnership  in  but  seventeen  out  of  fifty-two  plays,  gives  Beaumont  small  apparent 
claim  on  the  total  joint-stock  reputation  acquired.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that 
some  others,  not  brought  out  till  after  his  death,  may  have  been  planned,  and  partly  or 
wholly  written,  with  his  co-operation,  before  it.  ^^  Valentinian,"  for  example,  was 
produced  before  1619 ;  "  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  before  1621  * ;  two  plays  which 
approach  nearer  in  solid,  sustained  merit,  "  Philaster"  and  **  The  Maid's  Tragedy," 
than  any  of  Fletcher  s  known  eighteen.  We  are  now,  it  will  be  remembered,  some- 
what beyond  the  actual  bounds  of  terra  cognita^  so  I  permit  myself  a  conjecture  or 
two,  if  merely' to  keep  up  with  the  critics.  Another  play,  '*The  Bloody  Brother," 
bears  traces  of  Beaumont's  deeper,  graver  enthusiasm.  Weber  pronounces  the 
Fletcher-like  portion  far  superior  to  the  rest  (Acts  III.,  IV.,  and  part  of  Y.);  yet 

*  daid  in  the  epilogue  to  be  by  (me  poet. 
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EdUli9  noble  pleading  for  her  father's  life,  and  Aubre^i  fine  philippic  against  syco- 
phanto,  occur  in  the  condemned  portion :  when  it  was  produced  is  not  known.  There 
are  intrinac  qualities  of  rhythm  and  general  style,  to  come  under  discussion 
hereafter,  which  would  give  these  conjectures  yerisimilitude ;  still  they  are  but 
orajectures. 

How  happens  it,  the  reader  may  ask,  that  this  collection  of  plays,  although  not  a 
third  part  ascribed  to  Beaumont,  should  be  called  "  Beaumont  and  Fletcher"  instead  of 
'^  Fletcher  and  Beaumont  ?"  A  question  of  mere  curiosity  rather  than  of  moment 
fortanately  demands  no  better  answer  than  I  have  to  give— another  conjecture. 
Beaumont,  we  find  reason  to  believe,  was  a  very  precocious  writer,  published  works, 
and  made  acquaintances  among  the  Wits,  before  Fletcher  did,  who  appears  in  the 
hght  of  a  late  genius  comparatively.  Thus  Fletcher  would  have  joined  Beaumont, 
as  it  were,  not  Beaumont  Fletcher ;  and  Beaumont  would  have  been  the  paramount 
name,  the  one  most  spoken  of  at  the  ^^  Mermaid"  among  choice  spirits.  Besides, 
from  the  very  superior  excellence  of  their  earlier  joint^essays,  **  Philaster,"  &c.,  a 
presumption  arises  that  Beaumont  contributed  the  weightier  share  of  them ;  else,  why 
did  not  Fletcher  reach  the  same  perfection  in  some  of  those  many  works  we  know  to 
be  by  him  alone  ?  This  also  might  explain  wherefore  Beaumont's  name  took  prece- 
dence of  Fletcher's,  which  it  kept  afterwards  from  habit.  Or  that  very  simple  solution 
of  numberless  phenomena,  which  philosophers  puzzle  themselves  stupid  otherwise  to 
account  for,  may  probably  resolve  the  present  enigma  better  than  any  chain  of  pro- 
found causes  we  could  tie  together — videlicet,  accident. 

To  complete  this  brief  and  imperfect  abstract  of  our  authors'  lives  and  deeds,  little 
remains.  Beaumont  wrote  an  independent  drama,  now  lost,  called  ^^  The  History  of 
Midor,  King  of  Great  Britain."  Fletcher,  besides  two  such  works,  specified  at  page 
xxii,  wrote  ^*  The  History  of  Cardenio,"  in  conjunction  with  Shakspeare  it  is  said ;  on 
what  ground  it  were  bootless  now  to  inquire,  as  the  play  is  lost.  Among  the  works 
which  form  no  portion  of  our  volume,  but  which  acknowledge  Fletcher  s  participating 
hand,  most  be  reckoned  ^'  The  Widow,"  written  by  him,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Middleton ; 
another  drama,  of  uncertain  appellation,  by  him.  Field,  Massinger,  and  Dabome  (see 
page  xiii);  and  ^^  A  Right  Woman,"  lost,  one  of  those  attributed  to  him  and  Beaumont. 
Massinger,  we  have  Sir  Aston  Cockayne's  evidence  (page  zvi),  assisted  Fletcher  on  a 
few  other  occasions  :  Weber  conjectures  "  The  False  One"  and  ^^Love'^s  Pilgrimage" 
came  ftom  this  partnership.  Shakspeare,  according  to  the  Quarto  of  1634  and 
several  critics,  must  divide  the  honour  (small  honour  for  him)  of  *^  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen*  with  Fletcher.  If  bibliographic  details  more  minute  be  desired  upon  the 
different  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  readers  may  consult  Weber's  edition  in 
ibfurteen  volumes  octavo,  with  all  the  advantages  derivable  therefrom,  until  a  better 
appears. 

We  now  come  to  estimate  the  literary  merits  of  our  Authors.  Criticism  upon 
works  not  scientifical  is  much  a  matter  of  taste,  perhaps  still  more  of  prejudice,  and  some 
little  of  reasoning  and  knowledge.  Tastes  are  luckily  by  no  means  the  same  in  all 
minds,  else  merit  too  would  be  monotonous,  and  those  numberless  faculties  woidd  be 
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neglected  which  did  not  subserve  towards  the  production  of  that  single  merit  alone. 
Yet  most  persons  appear  to  consider  the  difference  of  tastes  far  from  dearable  or 
agreeable,  as  nothing  oftener  causes  dissatisfaction  and  ill-humour  between  opponents : 
they  are  at  best  like  travellers  under  rain,  who  allow  it  a  general  benefit,  but  grumble 
nevertheless  against  every  drop  that  descends  upon  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  any  reader  if  he  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  less  or  more  than 
I  do :  will  he  reciprocate  the  indulgence  ?  Immortality  has  sculptured  adamantine 
statues  to  these  twins  of  Thalia ;  Fame  has  accorded  them  pedestals  in  her  temple ; 
but  I  shall  prove  neither  idolater  nor  iconoclast  before  them.  It  is  possible  this  may 
please  none  save  Pythagoreans— a  small  sect.  Extremes  are  ever  most  attractive, 
because  they  require  no  painful  effort  of  penetration  to  discern,  or  circumspection  to 
keep  them  :  the  middle  path,  with  deference  to  Apollo's  judgment,  is  very  seldom  the 
safest ;  a  critic  preserving  it  gratifies  those  he  would  illuminate  as  Httle  as  Phaeton 
did  by  deserting  it ;  he  allays  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  he  should  for  his  own  glory 
arouse,  or  puffis  it  up  when  he  should  puff  it  out.  But  exaggerated  paneg3rric  on 
secondary  merit,  no  less  than  frigid  acknowledgment  of  superior,  bespeaks  want  of 
real  enthusiasm.  And  if  there  be  anything  which  admits  fanatical  worship,  this  is 
not  ^«n«ttt,  but  Truth, 

Prejudices,  again,  or  let  me  call  them  by  the  gentle  name,  their  modem  synonyme — 
(usociatians — are  powerful  rudders  of  opinion.      Many  persons  admire  old  books, 
because  old,  just  as  still  more  admire  new,  because  new.     Others  dislike  Eliza- 
bethan poetry,  because  it  appears  semi-barbarous  to  minds  imbued  with  the  classical 
spirit  of  Queen  Anne's  school— or  deem  this  latter  style  no  poetry  at  all,  because  its 
rhythm  runs  like  a  dry  wheel  for  ever  in  one  rut,  and  its  subject-matter  is  compact, 
not  of  imagination,  but  refined  sense.     Some  hold  Pastorals  in  horror,  from  having 
seen  maudlin  compositions  so  called  by  Pope,  Cunningham,  Shenstone,  &c.,  peopled 
with  outlandish  shepherds  and  shepherdesses — Damons  and  Daphnes^  no  more  proper 
to  England  than  oran-otans — and  stuffed  with  affected  discourse  about  gods  and 
goddesses,  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambkins,  plaintive  philomels,  purling  streams, 
Tyrian  fleeces,  &c. — which  makes  the  gorge  rise  at  the  very  name  Eclogue  ever  after. 
Various  such  prejudices  beset  on  each  side  the  course  a  critic  has  to  steer,  till  he 
resembles  the  venturous  mariner  who  attempts  to  sail  through  a  continued  strait  of 
rocks  serried  so  close,  that  in  weathering  one  he  falls  foul  of  its  opposite,  or  has  to 
tack  as  often  and  quick  as  a  butterfly,  if  he  would  flutter  along  with  as  little  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.     I  cannot  expect  long-cherished  prejudices,  handed  down,  it  may  be, 
like  precious  heir-looms,  from  generation  to  generation,  will  give  viray  before  principles, 
however  demonstrable :  what  then  remains  for  me  ?      Hannibal's  Alpine  route  is 
perhaps  the  best  model  for  most  courses — to  go  straightforward  through  all  obstacles, 
and  rather  than  turn  aside  use  fire  and  vinegar.     Such  accessories  would  indeed 
alone  become  Hannibal  critics ;  but  the  main  part  of  the  maxim  recommends  itself 
strongly  for  my  particular  adoption  under  existing  circumstances,  still  more  than  for 
general  practice.      A  Bourbon  Queen  of  Spain's  sarcasm  against  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Berwick,  her  intractable  mareschal,  has  always  struck  me  as  rather  a  compliment— 
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^  Cett  tm  grand  diMe  SAngloM  sec^  qui  va  Umjofwrt  draU  dffoant  lux  !  "  Subducting  the 
deviBah  feature,  it  were  well,  perhaps,  if  all  Englishmen,  critics  or  not,  resembled  this 
portnit :  the  most  amiable  mask  Protons  ever  put  on  is,  in  mj  mind,  far  more 
repnbiTe.     To  the  subjoined  brief  critique  further  preamble  would  be  superfluous. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  rank,  as  dramatists,  next  below  Shakspeare:  once  they 
nmked  above  him,  two  of  their  plays  being  performed  for  one  of  his,  when  Dryden 
wrote  his  **  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,"  in  1666.  New-fangledness,  their  plays  having 
all  a  cast,  and  most  of  them  a  date,  more  modem  than  Shakspeare^  occasioned  much  of 
this  preference,  a  fact  scarce  credible  now,  and  marvellous  indeed,  if  the  vane  of  popular 
opinion  had  ever  stood  firm  to  Heaven's  sweetest  breath  rather  than  veer  to  its  foulest. 
But  a  ooncurrent  cause  was  the  revolution  and  decadence  of  English  manners  which  took 
phoe  about  that  time ;  an  effect  of  advancing  civilisation,  hastened  by  our  freer  inter- 
eovse  with  foreign  kingdoms,  especially  France  and  Spain,  whose  corrupt  practical 
ethics,  lesB  primitive  pastimes,  and  less  earnest  literature,  began  to  find  much  favour 
among  us  under  the  first  Stuarts.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  Sybaritism  did  not 
commeace  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  it  was  rather  at  its 
climax :  he  simply  rebuilt  its  Temple,  on  a  basis  indeed  almost  as  broad  as  the  whole 
land,  brought  together  again  the  scattered  flock  of  Thammuz,  and  with  them  for 
nmusten,  himself  being  well  suited  for  High  Priest,  made  proselytes  of  almost  the 
whole  people,  prone  enough  to  conversion.  But  even  under  James  the  First,  and  his 
pious  son,  it  was  more  than  a  poetical  fiction  that  Comus  kept  an  itinerant  court 
within  this  isle,  had  full  as  many  secret  partisans  of  his  principles  as  John  Calvin,  and 
foond  but  few  Lady  Alices  and  Lord  Bracklys  among  the  may-bushes  and  myrtle- 
groves  to  discountenance  him  either  by  their  precepts  or  examples. 

'*  Nothing  but  wandering  frailties, 

Wild  as  the  wind,  and  blind  as  death  or  ignorance, 

Inhabit  there." 

Knight  of  Malta,  Act  III,  Sc.  4. 

Tohipinaries  are  always  numerous  enough,  and  vicious  characters  more  so;  but  a  glance 
beneath  the  historical  sariace  of  those  two  reigns  will  discover  how  depraved,  though 
softened  and  civilised  (to  use  the  common  term),  our  manners  had  become  since  Eliza- 
beth's sterner  times.  This  circumstance  illustrates  much  I  shall  have  to  observe  regarding 
Beaumont  and  Fletdier.  It  rendered  these  dramatists,  whose  works  are  light,  gay,  and 
amoroas,  greater  favourites  than  Shakspeare,  who  wrote  with  a  depth,  nerve,  and  intense 
passion,  which  made  his  Comedy  itself  too  sterling  for  a  mere  amusement,  and  his 
Tragedy  far  too  high-souled  for  a  very  gallant  age,  but  not  at  all  a  romantic.  Exalted 
imaginationB  and  profound  enthusiasm  were  confined  to  the  Puritans,  no  play-goers. 
Time  has  settled  the  question  between  Shakspeare  and  our  two  poets,  at  least 
apparently,  as  we  cannot  well  contemplate  a  period  when  public  caprice  will  raise  it  [ 
again. 

But  I  doubt  whether  in  strict  justice  the  next  place  to  him  on  the  dramatic  scale 
bdongs  to  ihem :  or  let  us  allow  that  it  does,  by  reason  of  their  Drama  being  so 
bulky,  for  books  as  well  as  mountains  take  an  importance  firom  their  magnitude,  still, 
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though  much  better  theatrical  writers  than  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  Ford,  &c.,  they  woe, 
perhaps,  less  imbued  with  the  genuine  dramatic  spirit.  Comedy  is  said  to  be  their  forte, 
yet  which  of  their  comedies  approaches  "The  Fox,"  "The  Alchemyst,"  or  "Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  ?  '*  Where  have  they  deyeloped  a  plot  or  group  of  characters  so  skilfully, 
so  consistently,  so  harmoniously,  as  Ben  Jonson  has  in  these  three  dramas  ?  Compared 
with  them,  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife"  seems  less  a  comedy  than  an  olla-po- 
drida  of  comicalities.  "  The  Little  French  Lawyer,"  "  Wit  without  Money,"  "  Elder 
Brother,"  "  Spanish  Curate,"  "  Scornful  Lady,"  are  all  distinguished  by  the  same 
perpetual  attention  to,  and  recollection  of,  a  mixed  audience  before  them,  the  same  soli- 
citude for  stage-effect,  but  by  little  artistic  power,  or  even  purpose,  by  little  care  how 
those  ends — popular  gratification,  present  success — ^may  be  obtained,  so  that  they  shall 
be  obtained  :  which  power,  which  purpose,  which  care,  as  opposed  to  that  solicitude, 
constitute  I  submit  the  very  features  distinguishing  the  true  dramatist  firom  the  mere 
theatrical  playwright.  Again :  what  is  Bessut  to  BobadU^  or  Michael  Perez  to  Vclponey 
or  LazariUo  to  Sir  Epicure  Mammon^ — ^where  is  the  single  character  delineated  by  our 
authors  with  the  force,  thorough  understanding,  perfect  contexture,  and  uniform  self- 
sustainment,  of  any  principal  portrait  by  Ben  ?  Among  their  best-drawn  personages 
some  are  acknowledged  imitations  after  liis  models,  imitations  servile  enough  to  mark 
their  own  sense  that  he  was  their  piaster.  In  tragedy,  which  they  seldomer  tried, 
Mr.  Hallam  thinks  they  succeeded  worse  * ;  except  for  this  opinion  I  wonld  say 
without  hesitation,  far  better.  "  Valentinian,"  "  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  "  King  and 
No  King,"  "  Philaster,"  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  are  tragic  dramas,  and  much  surpass 
their  most  select  comic ;  those  I  believe  every  reader  admits  to  be  their  cAeft-iToguvre  : 
how  then  can  it  be  contended  that  they  succeeded  best  in  Comedy  ?  Their  age's 
caprice  or  their  own  made  them  desert  the  tragic  walk,  their  grander,  earlier,  and 
perhaps  as  earlier  more  native  vein, — a  circumstance  which  to  me  is  very  regrettable. 
For  another  Philaster,  I  could  sacrifice  many  such  whiffling  drolleries  as  "  The 
Chances."  But  with  all  the  poetic  charm  of  these  tragedies,  do  they  excel,  do  they 
equal,  those  of  Webster  and  Ford  in  the  essence  itself  of  drama — impassioned  action  ? 
Our  two  authors  are  not  "  Forcible  Feebles,"  but  they  are  oftentimes  Feeble  Forcibles 
when  they  attempt  to  control  the  demon  whom  they  have  unchained  upon  the  scene. 
They  cannot  ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm  of  passion  which  they  have 
raised  themselves.  A  shock  of  great  events  crushes  them  who  brought  it  about. 
They  are  insects  on  the  thigh  of  a  great  character,  unable  to  comprehend  it  wholly. 
Their  furor  poeticue  is  apt  to  become  ambitious  fustian,  their  action  unfanciful  extra- 
vagance, both  signs  of  energies  over-taxed.  A  certain  gentle  and  almost  feminine 
pathos  was  their  forte ;  with  it  they  make  our  heart-strings  thrill,  yet  in  a  tone  of 
pleasant  moumfulness.  We  are  never  made  to  exclaim  like  Lear^  "O  how  this 
mother  swells  up  toward  my  throat !"  as  in  "  Yittoria  Corrombona"  or  "  The  Broken 
Heart."  However,  they  had  a  keen  theatrical,  if  not  dramatical,  spirit :  that  is,  if  we 
limit  the  term  theatrical  to  a  talent  for  composing  such  plays  as  will  JUl  theatres. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (especially  Fletcher)  seldom  lose  any  time,  like  Shakspeare, 

*  Introdoctioii  to  litentoro,  vol.  iii.  chap.  6. 
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upoQ  grand  effusions  of  abstract  poetry  fitter  for  the  closet,  or  upon  materials  beyond 
or  above  their  simple  stage-object,  popular  applause.  Mr.  Uallam  alludes  to  this 
peculiar  talent  of  our  authors ;  and  if  his  expressions  imply  no  more  than  it,  mine  are 
but  in  echo  of  his;  If,  however,  by  asserting  Fletcher  ^^  superior  to  Shakspeare  in 
hk  knowledge  of  the  stage,"  he  meant  not  what  fills  theatres,  but  what  ou^ht  to  fill 
them,  issoe  might  be  joined  on  the  question.  Fletcher  s  liveliness,  bustle,  his  easy* 
flowing,  ear-catching  language,  felicitous  jumble  of  piquant  details,  are  sure  to  titillate 
a  mixed  audience,  though  they  would  often  fatigue  a  reader  ;  while  Shakspeare's 
plays*  represented  as  written,  would  oppress  such  an  audience  under  the  load  of 
their  intellectuality,  and  put  half  of  it  to  sleep  or  to  flight.  But  in  skilful  and  nice 
oondact  of  his  plot,  in  harmonious  combination  of  effective  circumstances,  in  poetical 
(not  to  speak  of  moral)  decorum,  clear  development  of  characters,  omnipotent  com- 
mand over  the  passions,  ubiquitous  insight  into  nature, — Shakspeare  has  almost  every 
pretension,  Fletcher  almost  none.  Now  these,  and  not  the  other,  are  the  supreme 
theatrical  qualities,  evince  true  artistic  knowledge  of  the  stage.  Shakspeare  catered 
for  the  popular  taste,  Fletcher  pandered  to  it-,  without  thought  or  reck  whether  it  was 
vicious  or  not :  the  one  would  have  raised  his  audience  to  him,  the  other  lowered 
himself  to  his  audience.  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  stage  required,  Fletcher  what 
the  spectatois.  Public  intellectual  taste  has  perhaps  always  a  tendency  to  decline, 
and  it  is  the  proper  business  of  writers  to  counteract  this :  being  left  unperformed  by 
Fletcher,  if  we  cannot  thence  conclude  he  was  ignorant  of  a  stage-author  s  function, 
we  have  no  right  to  infer  his  knowledge. 

Comedy  has  been  defined  by  some  critics  the  representation  of  the  manners.  Such 
a  definition,  if  accepted,  would  have  the  singular  luck  of  excluding  our  very  best  comedic 
dramas  from  the  list  of  comedies,  and  admitting  our  worst  into  it:  Shakspeare's  ^'  Twelfth 
Night,"  ^*  As  You  Like  It,"  &c.,  are  not  representations  of  manners ;  but  Etherege's 
**  Lore  in  a  Tub,"  Wycherley's  "  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,"  Rowers  "  Biter,"  are. 
The  definition  is  applicable  to  superficial  comedy  alone — that  which  represents  human 
nature  under  the  disguise  of  art,  and  represents  little  more  than  the  disguise  itself. 
None  of  this  outside  comedy  exists  in  Shakspeare,  for  in  him  the  man  always  becomes 
Tisible  under  the  manners :  even  his  *^  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  other  idealised 
realities,  give  us  far  more  than  the  contemporaneous  appearances  and  behaviour  of 
men  and  women.  Jonson  seems  to  have  led  the  way,  or  beaten  it  smooth,  as  a  Manner- 
ComediBt,  by  his  delineations  of  humours^  prevalent  enough  at  his  time.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  depict  humours  with  less  strength,  richness,  and  raciness,  but  represent 
the  general  manners  of  their  age  with  more  pliancy,  variety,  fidelity.  This,  although 
the  merit  of  inferior  minds,  has  a  value  which  Shakspeare's  profounder,  nature-loving 
comedy  vrants.  It  affords  illustrative  matter  to  the  historian,  curious  or  useful  to  the 
aatiquary,  agreeable  to  the  idle  reader.  Our  two  poets  place  a  mirror  of  their  period 
before  our  eyes,  which  reflects  it  much  better  than  Shakspeare's  mirror  of  all  time 
does  his  own  particular  one:  they  had  not  his  imagination  to  throw  its  splendid 
discolourment  over  all  realities,  or  to  intermix  new  features  which  modified  them,  or 
to  teach  them  that  the  essence  of  actual  things  was  more  positive  than  the  things 


themselves,  more  imperishable.  Oar  poets,  nevertheless,  are  by  no  means  withoot 
imagination ;  nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  idealise  farther  than  he ;  that  is,  they 
unnatoralise,  often  making  beautiful  chimeras  of  their  virtaoos  characters,  snch  u 
OrdeOay  Juliana^  Shamanty  and  hideous  or  grotesque  monsters  of  their  bad,  as  Brune- 
halty  Megra.  But  several  among  their  fimcy-portraits,  as  BeBariOy  AtpatiOf  AeHtit^ 
have  a  sufficient  groundwork  of  truth  :  these,  however,  are  ahnost  all  tragic 
personages. 

We  may  trace  the  progressive  decline  of  Great  or  General  Comedy  into  Superficial 
Comedy  or  the  Comedy  of  Manners,  through  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shirley,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Farquhar.  Fletcher 
is  the  Farquhar  of  our  ancient  stage.  Both  are  sketchers  rather  than  draughtsmen ; 
keep  upon  the  surface  of  their  objects  instead  of  penetrating  them ;  represent  the 
caprices,  oddities,  fashions,  manias,  of  artificial  life  rather  than  genuine  human  nature, 
the  world  as  it  was,  rather  than  as  it  ever  will  be ;  fill  their  scene  with  motion  rather  than 
action ;  are  gay  and  brilliant,  but  seldom  either  without  being  licentious.  Farquhar^s 
kindred  genius  often  led  him  to  plagiarise  firom  his  prototype :  the  *^  Inconstant,"  for 
example,  is  a  plain  spoliation  of  the  ^*  Wildgoose-Chace."  But  our  eldem  dramatist 
was  a  decided  poet,  which  our  modem  was  not,  being  only  a  prose  makers  sprigiitli- 
ness  in  the  former  tends  to  pertness  in  the  latter,  buoyancy  to  flippancy ;  nature  makes 
some  part  of  the  man  in  Fletcher's  dramas,  manners  the  whole  man  in  Farquhar  s. 
Yet  Farquhar  has  this  advantage,  he  never  talks  *'  skimble-skamble  stuff,"  for  its  own 
pure  sake,  like  Fletcher ;  he  has  always,  like  Swift,  '^  when  particularly  tedious,  some 
design  under  it."  Our  present  poet  is  bytimes  a  veritable  GratianOy — *'  speaks  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing,"  and  to  no  end  save  ezhalement  of  superfluous  animal  spirits ; 


"  Hu  glass  of  life  nn  wine." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seldom  may  be  said  to  conduct  their  plots,  nor  to  push  them, 
nor  even  pursue  them  as  they  would  naturally  unwind  themselves.  Most  imaginative 
authors,  perhaps,  commence  random- wise,  and  letting  each  part  beget  a  successor,  saTe 
themselves  the  trouble  of  a  total  invention  at  first.  But  our  dramatists  do  not  often 
permit  their  plot  to  grow  of  itself  thus  spontaneously — they  cut  it  short,  and  graft 
upon  the  stump  any  exotics  that  Uc  near,  till  their  play  becomes  v^  plica  dramatical  one 
intertangled  knot  of  heterogeneous  ramification,  which,  though  sometimes  beautiful, 
has  almost  as  little  radical  connectedness  as  a  nosegay,  and  but  the  tie  of  a  name  to 
keep  it  together.  Such  also  are  for  the  most  part  their  characters — neither  developed 
by  the  authors,  nor  suffered  to  develop  themselves,  but  reared  up  to  a  certain  bulk,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  with  gold^  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  none  of  which  mate- 
rials cleave  well  together — each  personage  being  rather  portions  of  many  characters 
than  one  character  itself.  Some  few  form  exceptions,  and  the  best  of  these,  whether 
fables  or  characters,  in  the  works  betraying  a  double  hand  :  let  Beaumont  have  been 
what  he  may,  right  hand  or  left,  his  co-operation  told  upon  them  ;  albeit  even  that 
did  not  produce  plots  or  portraits  by  any  means  impeccable.  There  are  besides  these 
exceptions  certain  personified  Humours,   as   Beisus^   Caeafogo^   GondarinOy  which 
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{hinish  marks  of  premeditation  and  a  formative  process ;  such  evince  better  keeping, 
moare  individualitj.  But  development  of  character  seems  to  have  been  at  best  an 
efibrt  with  our  authors ;  even  these  factitious  characters  are  rather  forced  out  than 
drawn  oat,  elaborated  painfully  like  Ben  Jonson's,  yet,  unlike ^his,  not  skilfully. 
The  grand  fault  committed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  fault  that  no  retail  merits 
can  compensate,  was  their  mistaking /Mir<fct«/ar  nature  ior  general  (which  alone  is  true 
nature),  founding  their  plots  and  characters  on  the  pouibh  instead  of  the  probable 
(which  alone  is  the  true  natural).  Hence  they  too  often  come  under  the  class  LusiLi 
Naturasy  not,  as  they  should,  Opera  Naturw,  Notwithstanding  we  can  hardly  pro- 
nounce the  angelic  OrdellOj  or  the  supersanctified  Jtdiana 

**  A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  taw** 

she  18  no  less  a  monster,  if  the  world  has  seen  her  too  seldom.  How  strange,  that 
Caliban^  a  creature  who  could  not  exist,  should  be  more  natural  than  Ordella  and 
Juliana,  who  could !  Because  he,  impossible  as  an  existence,  appears  probable  as  a 
character,  while  they  appear  improbable  as  characters,  though  possible  as  existences. 

If  we  look  for  the  compound  perfection  of  poetry — ^beautiful  nature  enhanced  by 
beautiful  art — ^we  shall  find  no  very  large  measure  of  it  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Thdr  accumulated  works  deserve  much  more  than  Shakspeare^s  to  be  entitled  '^  un 
/under  ** — ^but  a/umier  filled  with  jewels  of  the  brightest,  often  of  the  purest,  most 
celes^al  lustre,  which  a  little  rooting  will  discover.  These  make  the  real  value,  and 
form  the  real  attraction,  of  their  '*  plays,"  altogether  unplayable  now ;  even  in  their 
own  time  it  made  their  chief  merit,  I  repeat,  maugre  their  stage-efiectiveness.  For  if 
stage^ffectiveness  be  the  proper  test  of  stage-merit,  a  sentimental  melo-drama  that 
acts  like  a  mere  onion  on  the  public  eyes,  will  be  superior  to  ^'  Macbeth,"  and  "  The 
Tempest"  as  an  opera—to  ^'The  Tempest"  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it.  Let  us  take  that 
test — the  Drama  degenerates  at  once  I,  A  fine  stage-drama  must  be  effective ;  but 
convert  this  proposition  and  say,  an  effective  stage-drama  must  be  fine,  no  conclusion 
la  less  legitimate.  Such  conclusion  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  drawn. 
Had  they  only  reflected  that  drama,  however  Mvolous,  superficial,  or  tasteless,  may 
yet  prove  effective,  upon  an  audience  more  Mvolous,  superficial,  and  tasteless  still, 
they  would  have  discovered  the  unsoundness  of  their  creed  and  the  error  of  their 
practice.  Were  anything  else  requisite  to  establish  the  above  truth,  it  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  this — stage-effectiveness  is  a  most  variable  teet^  (changing  with  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  audience,)  while  the  test  of  stage-merit  ought  to 
resemble  the  test  of  every  other  real  merit,  in  being  fixed.  ^^  Macbeth,"  ^^  Lear,"  and 
''  Hamlet,"  had  always  the  same  intrinsic  stage-merit,  though  when  public  taste  was 
degraded,  these  dramas  were  less  stage-effective  than  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
private  discriminative  taste  even  then  recognised  that  merit.  If  not  so  very  immoral, 
the  plajTS  before  us  might  *^ have  a  run"  at  present,  like  Maturing's  '^  Bertram,"  or 
**  Tom  and  Jerry,"  or  those  favourite  quadrupedal  performances  of  Astley's  or  Van 
Amlntgh's  eorpe  dramatique.  Would  this  stage-effectiveness  demonstrate  their  stage- 
BMnt  ?     I  thought  well  to  enlarge  thus  upon  a  dangerous  doctrine  held  by  almost 
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eveiy  one,  and  of  late  apparently  pronounced  orthodox  by  an  influential  imter  upon 
our  literature. 

With  only  this  subordinate  stage-merit,  with  a  morale  which  unsuits  them  even  for 
our  Minor  Theatres,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  are  to  be  considered  rather  as 
dramatic  poems  than  plays.  They  would  prove  also  in  my  opinion  more  agreeable  if 
read  desultorily  than  consecutively.  We  have  all  remarked  how  well  ealraeU  read 
when  tolerable ;  and  how  apt  the  whole  original  is  to  destroy  our  idea  of  their  beauty^ 
A  good  instance  may  be  given  from  the  present  volume :  Jatper's  ghost  thus  threatens 
the  worldly-minded  father  of  his  beloved  Luce-^ 

**  When  thou  art  at  the  table  with  thy  friends, 
Merry  in  heart,  and  fill*d  with  swelling  wine, 
I'll  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth, 
Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself. 
And  whisper  such  a  sad  tale  in  thine  ear, 
Shall  make  thee  let  the  cup  fall  from  thy  hand^ 
And  stand  as  mute  and  pale  as  death  itself,** 

How  are  we  struck  by  this  awful  picture,  by  its  visionary  character  so  well  harmonising 
with  the  words  which  sound  as  if  heard  in  a  terrific  dream  ?  How  are  we  dis- 
appointed when  we  find  the  ghost  is  but  Jasper  who  has  had  ^'  his  face  mealed,** 
and  the  passage  itself  extracted  firom  a  mock-heroic  play,  '^  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle  ?  "     Our  volume  resembles  some  once-cultivated  wilderness — 

''  Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow- weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlocks,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  the  sustaining  com," — 

where,  if  the  com  be  scanty,  mildewed,  and  little  worth,  the  flowers  are  of  rare 
splendour,  the  herbs  often  of  great  virtue,  nay,  the  weeds  themselves  have  betimes  a 
sweetness  of  scent  amidst  all  their  rankness,  and  colours  as  fresh  if  not  as  heavenly  as 
those  of  the  rainbow.  I  recommend  the  reader  to  rush  into  this  labyrinth  and  lose 
himself ;  if  he  travel  it  by  regular  march  like  a  high-road  he  will  soon  be  tired.  Or 
rather  let  me  recommend  him  to  peruse  straight  through  the  dramas  above  cited,  and 
open  the  others  at  random.  Were  it  possible  to  postpone  the  reading  Shakspeare  till 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (also  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  &c.)  had  been  read,  this  would 
beyond  doubt  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure;  just  as  the  wise  boy  never 
begins  with  the  sugared  top  of  his  tart,  but  the  plain  cake  itself;  which,  although 
sweet,  would  seem  insipid  after  what  was  sweeter.  Possibility  apart,  however,  I  should 
scarce  venture  to  advise  such  a  process  of  study,  because  towards  the  formation  of 
taste  it  does  much  that  our  earliest-read  books  are  the  best.  Mental  palates  may 
be  spoiled  far  easier  than  physical,  and  beyond  all  cure,  by  vitiating  aliment  in 
youth. 

Almost  every  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  fifty-two  dramas  is  founded  upon 
Love.  This  fact  might  even  alone  serve  for  a  gauge  to  mete  the  genius  of  our 
authors.     Among  all  poetic  subjects,  love  is  the  easiest  to  succeed  with,  being  the 
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most  popular.  To  select  it  over-often  is  therefore  a  mark  of  weakness ;  a  proof  of 
impotenoe  to  handle  subjects  which  interest  less  nniversally,  enthusiasticallj.  No 
dnantist  who  has  a  heart  will  eschew  love-subjects ;  but  they  will  be  always  chosen 
bjminy  diamatisers  who  have  nothing  else.  Now  to  form  the  complete  poet,  neither 
Wt  only,  nor  head  only,  is  sufficient :  the  complete  poet  must  have  a  heart  in  his 
bnJD,  or  a  brain  in  his  heart.  Such  was  Shakspeare,  complete  because  he  had  both, 
and  gDpreme  because  he  had  both  to  the  highest  degree.  Love,  however,  must  not 
(as  often  imagined)  pass  for  the  sole  emotion  which  evinces  heart.  Shakspeare  evinces 
much  throughout  all  his  plays,  though  many  are  independent  of  that  emotion  altogether 
or  akoost — *^  Macbeth,"  to  wit.  A  supreme  poet,  by  native  taste  and  ambition  rather 
aspires  to  loftier  subjects,  as  an  eagle  soars  among  clifis  and  clouds,  nor  builds  like 
the  turtle-dove  even  on  the  most  beautiful  tree  of  the  forest,  though  he  may  rock 
himself  there  awhile  in  the  topmost  branches.  Out  of  Shakspeare's  thirty-six  dramas 
there  are  one-third  decided  love-plays— a  due  proportion :  but  his  greater  dramas, 
^Lear,"  '*  Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  admit  this  passion  subordinately,  or 
not  at  alL  Love-plays  will  ever  be  most  popular  in  a  voluptuous  age,  evidencing  its 
effeminateness.  Few  of  any  other  kind  appeared  under  the  Restoration,  England's 
most  dissolute,  feeble-minded,  contemptible  era.  Our  authors'  age  was  more  mascu- 
line,  but  corruption  had  begun  to  enervate  the  higher  ranks,  to  degrade  gallant  men 
into  gaUants,  knights  into  rapiered  fops,  barons  into  powdered  beaux.  Luckily  the 
B^bellion  occurred,  to  reconvert  these  minions  of  Cjrtherea  into  Minerva's  cavaliers. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  taste  was  either  debauched  by  that  of  their  age,  or  debauched 
it,  or  perhaps  the  debauchment  was  reciprocal.  Love,  with  these  writers,  too  often 
degenoates,  as  it  will  always  degenerate  when  the  sole  pleasure  and  employ,  into 
mere  sensuality.  Their  noblest  and  purest  delineation  of  the  passion  has  a  somewhat 
morbid  character — an  approach  to  the  modem  sentimental,  that  exception  to  the 
I  aphorism  which  says  nothing  can  be  at  once  detestable  and  despicable.  But  however 
platonic  and  refined,  surely  this  eternal  love-hUt^ng  is  beneath  an  exalted  genius  ? 
Achilles  does  not  always  delight  to  luxuriate  on  his  press-bed,  touching  his  lyre  to  the 
charms  of  his  Mistress,  touching  both  with  a  palm  as  soft  as  a  hair-dresser's  pomatumed 
^ers ;  this  is  the  delight  of  a  Paris.  I  am  persuaded  that  even  Woman  herself, 
whose  paramount  influence  it  bespeaks,  whose  vanities  it  flatters,  whom  it  enthrones 
idol-like  for  never-ceasing  worship, — Woman  herself  would  prefer  an  alternation  of 
manlier  subjects.  She  likes  mac  in  the  hall,  and  better  in  the  bower,  but  admires 
him  more  on  the  steed,  or  the  rostrum  :  as  a  soldier,  as  a  legislator,  she  adores  him 
i>^t ;  not  as  a  chamberer,  and  a  carpet-knight.  Nor  will  I  believe  her  so  little 
intellectual,  so  uncomprehensive  of  intellectuality,  that  she  would  prize  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  above  "Macbeth,"  and  set  Herrick^  who  sings  ever  of  love,  before  Milton^ 
who  scarce  sings  of  it  at  all.  Our  two  dramatists,  and  love-mongers  by  profession, 
do  anything  rather  than  exalt  Woman  by  their  obsequiousness.  When  the  "  tender 
passion  becomes  haicknied,  it  loses  in  real  tenderness  :  when  made  too  common  a 
object,  it  declines  into  somewhat  worse  than  common-place,  maudlin  namby-pamby, 
^omaa  is  pawed  rather  than  caressed  by  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Vanbrugh  :  set 
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up  rather  as  a  butt  for  oompliments  by  Congreve,  Dryden,  &c.,  than  a  shrine  for  deep- 
murmured  TOMTS,  prayers,  and  praises.  If  love-making  prevail  as  an  indispeosable 
rule,  it  soon  degenerates  into  an  artificial  accomplishment — all  that  is  not  fiustitions 
about  it,  is  sensuality.  Woman,  throughout  Fletchei^s  comedies,  is  treated  too  much 
as  a  fair  animal,  or  little  more.  The  homage  paid  her  is  almost  heartless,  at  least 
soulless;  she  is  degraded  into  a  mere  object  of  yoluptuous  pursuit — a  hare  to  be 
coursed,  or  a  trout  to  be  tickled,  for  supper.  When  our  plajrwright's  lovers  are  married, 
it  cannot  make  them  happy,  so  it  does  not  us ;  when  they  are  separated  from  each 
other,  it  gives  them  little  pain,  and  us  therefore  little  interest.  Love  is  represented  as 
a  nobler  passion,  and  by  consequence  a  deeper  one,  in  the  tragedies,  especially  those  of 
Beaumont's  co-f&thership.  Our  authors  have  not  developed  it  with  as  much  native 
purity  and  wholesome  intensity  as  Shakspeare  has  done ;  but  they  bestowed  a  grace 
upon  it,  a  soft  forlomness,  a  martyr-like  or  Magdalene  air  of  pathos,  which  renders  it, 
I  should  say,  more  ideal  than  his  delineations,  and  others  will  perhaps  think  more 
attractive.     Ho  paints  it  like  Rafiael  or  Pemgino ;  they,  like  Guide. 

I  am  not  Cato  Major  enough  to  enact  the  severe  censor  upon  these  authois  for  a 
certain  laxity  of  morals  which  pervades  their  Dramas,  nor  Aristippus  enough  to  excuse 
it  altogether.  Much,  very  much  of  it,  was,  beyond  doubt,  inspired  by  their  age,  when 
the  breath  of  life  could  seldom  be  drawn  without  drinking  that  of  libertinism. 
Massinger,  though  a  stem  moralist,  at  least  moraliser,  is  bytimes  yet  more  immodest 
than  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  We  have  here  the  key  to  that  puritanical  horror  of  the 
drama,  which  has  been  represented  as  so  rabid  and  ridiculous — to  Prynne^s  furibund 
folio  anathematising  the  Stage — and  to  the  shutting-up  of  the  Theatres  during  the 
Commonwealth.  Though  far  from  a  Puritan  m3rself,  I  must  acknowledge  this  sect 
justified  in  all  but  its  extreme  procedures  and  prejudices  against  Dramatic  Art  as  then 
exercised,  in  its  most  reasonable  theatro-phchia^  whilst  playhouses  were  so  like  the 
devil's  preserves,  as  playwrights  then  made  them.  I  cannot,  of  course,  exemplify  my 
opinion :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  cicisbeism  and  serventeism  were  mentioned  with  no  less 
complacency  than  if  the  dramatists  themselves  had  been  Italians,  and  these  penchants 
were  familiarised  to  Englishmen  by  their  intellectual  pastors  still  oftener  than  stiUettoinn 
is  by  our  bedlamite  and  embrutified  compatriots  now.  Let  me  add  a  very  illustrative,  yet 
not  repulsive,  trait  of  the  free  manners  prevalent  in  our  dramatists'  time :  promiscuoua 
osculation  between  strangers  of  opposite  sexes,  married  or  unmarried.  This  sweetest 
domestic  rite,  sacred,  except  among  the  most  shameless,  to  private  afiection,  is 
performed  with  a  frequency  and  a  flagrancy  which  would  shock  the  finer  feelings  of  a 
modem  Bartholomew-Fair  audience.  Honora^  an  incarnation  of  female  honour,  a 
miracle  of  Maidenhood,  who  lectures  her  royal  tempter  upon  his  libertinage  till  his 
ears  tingle,  at  the  end  stifles  him  with  kisses,  begs  more,  makes  \\et  Sister  (on  whom 
he  had  had  a  like  intent)  follow  her  delicate  example, — and  all  *' as  a  test,  she  alleges, 
of  that  virtue  to  which  she  had  converted  him !  Lucina^  another  **  moon  of  Rome," 
about  to  slay  herself  like  a  second  Lucretia,  having  been  kissed  ad  nauieam  by 
MaximuSy  her  husband.  General  Aecius,  a  gi^ave  spectator,  exclaims,  '^  I  must  kin  ioo^ 
in  homage  of  ^*  so  ripe  a  virtue  i*^     Ever3rwhere  throughout  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 


Bhame-capable  human  creatures  are  exhibited  putting  their  bills  together  vdth  ahnost 

as  fittie  ceremony  or  cessation  as  pigeons. 

"  For  ever  amorous  and  billing, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling." 

We  do  not  find  in  Shakspeare  this  penultimate  &YOur  granted  by  the  sex  on  such 
easy  terms ;  even  French  Catherine,  who  was  neither  saint  nor  prude,  tells  Harry  the 
Fifth — ^^fer  damet  et  demoiselles  pour  estre  hoMies  dewmt  leur  nopces,  U  nest  pas  le  coutume 
de  France,"     But  Massinger  witnesses  too,  that  in  our  poets'  age  women  had  made  all 
except  public  commons  of  their  faces,  where  any  ass  or  goat  might  browse  at  pleasure : 
the  human  flower  lent  herself^  like  the  vegetable,  to  be  rifled  of  her  sweets  by  each  itinerant 
whisperer  who  chose  to  settle  on  her  lips  for  a  moment.   From  this  amusing  particular^ 
we  may  estimate  what  must  have  been  the  moral  condition  of  society  at  large  in  serious 
and  more  secret  matters ;  how  far,  therefore,  our  authors'  sympathetic  libertinage  is 
explicable  and  excusable.     Fletcher  seems  to  have  prostituted  his  Muse  with  less 
reserve  than  Beaumont :  perhaps  because  he  gave  himself  to  the  sock  rather  than  the 
buskin  :  many  dramatists  writing  as  if  they  supposed  it  were  their  function  to  make 
hearers  of  tragedy  weep,  and  of  comedy  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  instead  of 
vice,  when  possible.    But  Fletcher's  indelicacies  and  indecorums  cannot  now  contami- 
nate, they  are  so  little  seductive :  there  is  much  more  about  them  to  repel  him  who 
reads,  than  allure  him  towards  the  practices  or  way  of  life  they  suggest.     I  would 
prepare  him  for  another  species  of  coarseness  which,  also,  distinguishes  our  authors^ 
times  by  a  '*  bad  eminence,'*^  and  their  works  even  above  Ben  Jonson's, — a  species 
still  less  dangerous  than  the  former,  because  wholly  unconnected  with  the  passions.    It 
is  the  too  frequent  use  of  scavenging  words  and  ofial  images,  ludicrous  to  clowns,  or 
relishable  in  Swift-like  satire  alone.      Dryden  declares  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
^  understood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better  Qthan  Shakspeare 
did3 ;  whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done ;"  and  Weber  echoes  this  eulogium.     Doubtless  it  is  a  merit, 
a  subordinate  merit,  to  have  painted  with  such  truth  the  manners  of  the  times ;  but  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  beau-ideal  these  critics  formed  of  ^^  gentlemen"  was  a 
very  vulgar  one,  and  that  they  mistook  /askionables  for  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 
Oar  two  dramatists  certainly  painted  better  than  Shakspeare,  or  any  other  poet,  court 
rmtis  and  rake-hells^  but  could  no  more  have  delineated  such  inborn  gentlemen  as 
Hamlet  and  Romeo  than  conceived  such  poetic  characters.     Prince  H<d^  Benedick^ 
Mark  Antony^  never  descend  into  mere  bloods  and  beaux-esprits,  and  men  of  ton ;  our 
dramatists'  gentlemen  never  rise  much  above  them.     Perhaps  the  self-ennobled  Citizen 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  was,  among  all  poets,  however  high  in  birth,  the  farthest  from  a 
vulgarian :  I  could  tax  him  with  many  a  gross  expression,  not  one  vulgar.     Fashion- 
ability  is  a  kind  of  elevatied  vulgarity.     We  may  have  often  observed  how  apt 
faiyiionable  men  are  to  be  fond  of  slang  diction,  or  flashy  so  called  * ;  but  a  perfect 

*  I  once  knew  a  living  Mirabel  boast  he  had  ^  blackguarded  "  againit  a  fish-fag,  and  won  ike  glorious  palm, 
faariag  reduced  her  to  silence  and  tears.  Hamlet  and  Margaret  q^  Anjou  demonstrate  that  Shakspeare 
cvnld  **  onpaek  his  heart  with  words ;"  but  peradTenture  he  could  not  haTO  borne  off  the  brazen  honours  of 
BQUng^gato  like  this  accomplished  gentleman. 
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geDtleman  has  seldom  more  acquaintance  with  it  than  they  have  with  Sanscrit ;  and  if 
a  few  of  its  tenns  may  haye  polluted  his  ear,  his  lips  are  never  befouled  by  them. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  themselves  apparently  '^  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town ;"  and  thence,  perhaps,  their  success  in  delineating  like  personages,  in  disem- 
boguing their  favourite  ^^  fancy"  language.  The  '^  Beggars'  Bush"  shovre  that  Fletcher 
must  have  been  an  adept  at  Tyburn  gibberish,  a  learned  Corinthian,  whom  modem 
slang-whangers  emulate  rather  than  equal.  Ilis  era,  however,  the  Court  itself,  had 
imbibed  a  taste  for  ribald  wit  and  farcical  nastiness,  so  that  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  his  ^'  gentlemen,"  yea,  his  ladies^  scatter  b3rtimes  the  rankest  flowers  of  rhetoric  ov^ 
their  discourse  with  great  profusion.  I  have  no  design  to  present  my  readers  with  a 
battguet  from  this  heap  of  garbage,  but  simply  a  general  contrast  between  it  and 
Shakspeare's  '*  odious  savours  sweet ;"  a  contrast  exhibited  by  the  different  use  of  the 
same  endurable  word.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  "  Wit  "Without  Money,"  Lady 
Hearttcell^  a  young  and  handsome  widow,  says  to  Valentine^  upon  whom  she  wishes 
to  make  a  favourable  impression — 

"  Yon  may  do  what  you  list,  we  what  heseems  xa. 

And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely  ; 

Oar  names  are  served  in  else  at  ordinaries. 

And  belched  abroad  in  taverns." 

Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

Tliis  last  line,  how  expressive  soever,  should  not  have  come  from  a  woman'*s  mouth, 
much  less  from  a  gentlewoman's.  Mark  how  supreme  genius  and  refined  natural  judg- 
ment can  give  that  coarse  word  a  charm,  by  the  exquisite  propriety  of  its  application, 
nay,  by  making  it  suggest  an  oceanic  image  and  sound,  render  it  sublime.  PericUs 
laments  his  Wife,  whose  corse  is  about  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  a  sea-storm — 

*'  A  terrible  childbed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear, 

No  light,  no  (ire ;  the  unfriendly  elements 

Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 

To  give  thee  hallowed  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 

Must  cast  thee  scarcely  coffined  in  the  ooze. 

Where,  for  [instead  of]  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 

And  age-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale 

And  humming  water  must  overwhelm  thy  corse. 

Lying  with  simple  shells.'' 

Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

There  are  few  things  more  extraordinary  in  our  Old  Poets  than  the  violent  contrast 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  their  verses :  you  perpetually  find  tulips 
growing  out  of  sandbanks,  lilies  attached  like  lichens  to  the  dry  rock ;  you  not  unfre- 
quently  catch  the  perfume  of  Sabaea  amidst  the  pestilential  reek  of  Lethe's  whari^ 
pluck  Hesperian  firuit  from  crabtrees,  and,  after  being  fed  upon  husks  or  wash  till 
well  nigh  famished,  fall  at  length  upon  a  breakfast  fit  for  the  cherubim — ^three  grains  of 
ambrosia  and  a  nutshell  crowned  with  nectar.  The  works  of  these  poetic  creators  are 
like  worlds  produced  by  a  sort  of  Manichean  power,  a  double  principle  of  Oood  and 
Evil,  wherein  the  latter  much  predominates  as  to  quantum^  but  the  former  is  pre-emi- 
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nent  is  to  gualiku^  and  each  counteracts  the  other  without  pause.  Or  they  are  Deserts 
of  Ammon,  now  presenting  us  immense  reaches  of  dust,  with  here  and  there  a 
stunted  shrub  or  tuft  of  scutch-grass, — now  an  oasis  which  enraptures  the  eye  of  the 
mind  with  verdure  the  most  luxuriant,  the  most  refreshing.  It  may  be  hard  to  decide 
in  some  cases,  whether  this  more  provokes  or  pleases  the  student :  certainly  an  English 
blonde  looks  fairer  if  we  happen  to  see  her  among  the  brunettes  of  Caffraria,  as  all 
jeweb  are  set  off  by  foil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  prepared 
for  a  dose  of  wormwood  by  a  spoonful  of  honey,  to  step  from  velvet  turf  upon  sharp 
rubble.  The  flowers  of  this  Antique  Wilderness  do  indeed  bloom  aloft  like  '^  red  rose 
on  triumphant  briar,"— ^which  precious  blossom,  if  one  attempt  to  gather,  he  generally 
has  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  bramblewood,  nettles,  thistles,  and  robin-run-the-hedge, 
— perhaps  plumps  ancle  or  chin-deep  into  a  hidden  pool, —and  comes  out  bearing  his 
rose  above  his  head  like  Csdsar  saving  his  Commentaries,  but  unlike  him  bepierced  and 
beacratched  as  if  he  had  been  rolled  down  a  hill  in  Regulus's  barrel.  We  must  often 
admit  that  the  beauties  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  wheat  grains  lost  amid  bushels 
of  chaff;  "  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  found  them 
they  are  not  worth  the  search."  But  anon  they  are  a  handful  of  diamonds  scattered 
through  a  hillock  of  rubbish,  wedges  of  gold  beaming  through  the  sands  of  a  current 
— which  will  enrich  the  speculatist  ever  after,  who  digs  or  dives  for  them.  Those 
desrable  virtues,  Patience  and  Perseverance,  are  well  exercised  in  the  search,  if  not 
broken  down  by  it ;  as  what  can  test  them  more  than  to  see  passages  that  might 
otherwise  become  the  lips  of  angels,  disfigured  by  a  revolting  word  or  verse  or  phrase, 
like  a  lovely  cheek  by  a  claret-stain  or  a  mouse-skin  patch  ?  At  best  it  is  Osiris, 
snblime  and  mysterious  divinity,  with  a  hawk's  head  on  his  august  shoulders — Sir 
Lancelot  armed  to  the  throat  like  a  Paladin,  but  his  helmet  a  barber's  basin :  far 
oftener  it  is  a  grotesque  body  with  the  head  alone  godlike,  a  golden  casque  laced  to 
harness  of  ^Meather  and  prunello."  Throughout  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  poetic 
domain,  the  Enchantress  who  appears  when  half  visible  a  Venus  rising  from  the  sea, 
is  a  Syren,  and  ends  in  a  fish's  tail.  We  must  confess  that  Shakspeare  himself  scrawls 
bytimes  with  a  dead-struck  hand,  though  the  huge  flaccid  grasp  betrays  a  Briareus 
in  paralysis :  most  often  his  weakness  becomes  manifest  by  a  wrong  choice  of  object ; 
be  writhes  with  disproportionate  lengthiness  round  some  futile  conceit,  like  a  boa 
strsogling  a  squirrel,  or  gambols  unwieldily  about  a  pun,  like  a  whale  playing  with  a 
cockleshell.  Milton  seems  to  have  been  our  first  bird  of  untireable  pinion,  who  could 
sustain  himself  for  a  long  flight  through  the  loftiest  empyrean  without  almost  one 
descent  from  his  sublime  level — in  truth  a  *^  mighty  Orb  of  Song,"  which  power  so 
divine  projected,  that  it  could  swerve  but  little  out  of  its  course  till  completed.  But 
our  earlier  poets  are  heteroclite  beings,  half  giants,  half  dwarfs ;  their  genius  is  at 
perpetual  suicide  and  self-resurrection ;  here  they  crawl  as  awkwardly  as  land-crabs, 
there  they  swallow  the  ground  with  noblest  swiftness  like  warhorses;  we  might 
assimilate  their  works  to  pantomimes,  wherein  a  Sylph  springs  out  of  a  wheelbarrow, 
or  heyprttto! — and  a  throne  sinks,  leaving  its  occupant  seated  on  the  bare  floor.  Per- 
haps the  unsettled  and  unconventional  state  of  our  language  at  that  period  may  have 
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rendered  all  composition  very  difficult — ^private  letters  prove  what  extreme  tronble 
the  richest  minds  had  to  lay  themselves  out  on  paper,  the  best  educated  to  use  even 
comprehensible  grammar — and  this  would  go  some  length  towards  explaining  both  why 
our  earlier  poets  produced  so  much  that  we  consider  worthless  stuff,  when  to  prodaoe 
aught  whatever  like  verse  was  such  a  miracle ;  and  also,  why  they  often  produced  poetry 
far  heyond  ours,  as  their  prodigious  efforts  to  write  concentrated  and  exalted  all  their 
powers,  ensuring  either  signal  success  or  fiiilure.  Dryden  I  think  it  is  who  says,  that 
the  difficulty  of  rhyme  forced  him  upon  his  happiest  thoughts ;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe,  that  the  great  ease  with  which  nowadays  language  may  be  wielded,  with 
which  we  can  express  ourselves  in  any  form  or  tone  without  any  particular  efibrt, 
without  summoning  or  summing  up  our  total  energies,  or  putting  them  to  their  utmofit 
for  the  production  of  verse,  is  one  reason  why  modem  poetry,  while  it  never  mnks  so 
far  beneath  the  medium  height  as  ancient,  never  rises  so  far  above  it.  A  cultivated 
language  falls  of  itself  into  sweetnesses,  which  satisfy  the  writer  and  the  reader :  where- 
fore nothing  much  beyond  them  will  either  be  attempted  or  desired.  The  first 
remarkable  sweetening  and  softening,  united  with  weakening  of  our  poetic  language 
into  its  present  state,  may,  I  think,  be  observed  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  for 
Spenser,  if  he  did  not  strengthen  it,  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  enfeebled  what  was 
rather  rough  than  firm  before  him.  Shakspeare  had  bred  up  the  English  courser  of 
the  air  to  the  highest  wild  condition,  till  his  blood  became  fire  and  his  sinews  Nemean ; 
Ben  Jonson  put  a  curb  in  his  mouth,  subjected  him  to  strict  manege,  and  fed  him  on 
astringent  food,  that  hardened  his  nerves  to  rigidity ;  but  our  two  authors  took  the 
reins  off,  let  him  run  loose  over  a  rank  soil,  relaxing  ail  hb  fibres  again,  again  to  be 
fortified  by  Milton,  and  again  to  be  rendered  over-flexible  by  subsequent  pamperera, 
not  judicious  trainers  or  masters.  Such  undulations  the  stream  of  every  language 
must  exhibit     Let  us  consider  that  one  among  them  appropriate  to  our  subject 

No  quality  distinguishing  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  novel  style  of  versification.  I  venture  to  call  it  *^  novel,"  because,  although 
its  germ  may  be  detected  earlier  elsewhere,  for  example,  in  Ben  Jonson's  hortus  necuty 
it  had  not  been  reared  as  a  known  seed,  but  rather  let  come  up  casually  and  sponta- 
neously as  a  weed :  our  poets  chose  to  foster  it  into  a  consummate  flower,  which 
over-ran  their  garden.  This  peculiar  style  of  versification  (I  speak  now  to  the  learner, 
not  to  the  learned),  has  more  than  one  characteristic,  and  that  one  often  quoted  for 
all,  is  perhaps  the  least  efficient  among  them,  viz.  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  daiU>ley 
triple^  quadruple^  &c.  ending.  By  these,  the  common  blank- verse  line  of  ten  syllables 
obtains,  as  it  were,  a  tail  of  supernumerary  joints,  which  does  not  lengthen  the  actual 
body  of  the  line,  but  gives  it  a  graceful  termination : — 


Single  endinff 
DouMe  .  . 
Triple  .  . 
Quadruple  . 
Quintuple     . 


*<  Mj  mouth  is  mach  too  narrow  for  my  heart,** 

"  Like  a  prodjj^ons  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at.** 

«  'Tis  strange  my  brains  should  still  be  beating  knavery** 

**  Have  ye  to  swear  that  yon  will  see  it  executed,** 

<'  No  siTi  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  tolUarineu,** 


Sbakspeare, 
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turn  single-eliding,  or  oommon  heroic  yerses  without  any  snpemamenuy  syllahle, 
aboond  most.    Hence,  to  a  great  degree,  the  firm,  dignified,  sonorous  march  of  his 

numbers: 

Timon,  (digging.) — Common  Mother,  thou. 
Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self- same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puffed. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  renomed  worm. 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  Heaven, 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungrateful  man  ! 
Go  great  with  tygera,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bean  ; 
Teem  with  new  monsten,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented ! — (O,  a  root, — dear  thanks  !) — 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas. 
Whereof  ingnteful  man,  with  liquorish  draught. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips ! 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Here,  out  of  twenty  yerses,  not  one  is  oyer-measure,  and  the  tone  is  a  continuous 
grave  hum,  like  the  murmur  of  a  sea-shore  heard  afar  off.  But  multiple  endings  give 
befoic  Terse  a  familiar  cadence,  and,  as  drama  is  more  or  less  colloquial  by  its  nature, 
tbese  were  an  improvement  on  its  primitive  stiffness  fitted  rather  for  declamation. 
^  Oorboduc,"  our  first  English  tragedy,  never  transgresses  the  decasyllabic  ordonnance : 

"  For  give  once  sway  unto  the  people's  lustes, 

To  rush  forth  on,  and  stay  them  not  in  time, 

And  as  the  streame  that  roUeth  dovme  the  hyll, 

So  will  they  headlong  ronne  with  raging  thoughtes 

From  blond  to  bloud,  from  mischiefe  unto  woe, 

To  ruin  of  the  realme,  themselves  and  all, 

So  giddy  are  the  oommon  people's  mindes. 

So  glad  of  chaunge,  more  wavering  than  the  sea. 

Actus  Quintut,  Seena  Prima, 

This  sqoare  manner  of  versification  is  epic,  not  dramatic,  because  too  remote  from 
dialogue.  Marlowe,  our  first  writer  of  good  tragedy,  composed  too  much  likewise  in 
equal  ban,  lengthening,  however,  a  verse  here  and  there  with  admirable  effect : 

"  For  Mling  to  a  devilish  exercise, 

And  glutted  now  with  Learning's  golden  gifts, 

He  surfeits  on  the  cursed  necromancy." — Faustus, 

^  "  Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me. 

Thy  speeches  long  ago  had  eased  my  wrrowMJ^^-Edward  II, 

**  Great  sums  of  money  lying  in  the  banco."— J^w  of  Malta, 
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I 
Ben  Jonson  makes  his  tragic  lines  preserve  column  strict  enough,  but  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher  let  theirs  deploy  ad  libitum : — 

**  Why  do  ye  flatter  a  belief  into  me  | 

That  I. am  all  that  is  ?    The  world's  my  crea/ure, 

The  trees  bring  forth  their  fruits  when  I  say  *  summ^  ;'  I 

The  wind,  that  knows  no  limit  but  his  wHdnets, 

At  my  command  moves  not  a  leaf;  the  sea, 

With  his  prond  mountain  waters  enyying  heaTen, 

When  I  say  *  still ! '  runs  into  crystal  mirrors  ; 

Can  I  do  this,  and  she  die  ?    Why,  ye  hvibblest 

That  with  my  least  breath  break,  no  more  Temembered, 

Ye  moths  that  fly  about  my  flame  and  pemA, 

Ye  golden  cankerworms  that  eat  my  honours^ 

Liiring  no  longer  than  my  spring  of  favour. 

Why  do  ye  make  me  god,  that  can  do  nothing  9 

Is  she  not  dead  ? " 

Valentinian,^Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Here,  and  for  as  many  subsequent  verses,  all,  save  two,  have  double-endings. 

A  yet  more  efficient  characteristic  of  our  authors'  modulation  consists  in  the  pauses 

being  very  often  thrown  upon  uneven  syllables  instead  of  even^  as  is  most  usual : 

Montague  says  to  Veramaur^  his  page— 

"  Little  world 
Of  Tir/Ktf,  why  dost  love  and  follow  me  ? " 

Honest  Man^s  Fortune ,  Act  TV.  Sc.  1. 

*'  Too  much  a  tur/fe,  a  thing  bom  without  passion." 

Philatter,  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

'*  Having  myself  about  me,  and  my  sword." 

PhiUuter,  Act  L  Sc  1. 

Here  the  pauses  are  respectively  after  the  thirds  fij^y  ^^^  $eventh  syllables ;  whereas 
preceding  poets  seldom  break  their  lines  except  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  and  eighth — 

«  Things  won  are  done,  joy^s  soul  lies  in  the  doing.*' 

Troiiut  and  Cretsida,  Act  I.  Sc  3. 

^  Let  Pluto's  bells  ring  out  my  fatal  knell. 

And  hags  howl  for  my  death  at  Charon's  shore." 

Marlowe's  Edward  II. 

**  Slaughter  bestrid  the  streets,  and  stretched  himself 

To  seem  more  huge** — 

Bbn  Jonson's  Catiiine. 

A  third  characteristic  is  the  frequent  supplanting  of  one  long  syllable  in  a  line  by 
two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  short  syllables,  which,  pronounced  rapidly  together,  take 
up  about  the  same  time  as  the  supplanted  syllable,  and  therefore  lengthen  such  verse  to 
the  eye,  but  not  (or  little)  to  the  ear : — 

**  Let  him  alone, 

And  feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes.     Come,  be  frolic ! 

Wit  without  Money,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 


These  five  italicated  syllables  pass  but  for  tfuoa — ^in  strictness,  the  line  should  go  thus : 

And  feed  yoa  on  your  fortiines.     Come^  be  frolic  I 

Still  a  fourth  characteristic,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinctiye  of  all,  lies  in  making  the 
eleventh  syllable  of  an  over-running  verse  long  and  emphaticy  when,  as  a  supernumerary, 
it  had  been  by  earlier  melodists  chosen  short,  that  it  might  be  imperceptible  : — 

'*  Looka  not  Evadne  beauteous  with  these  rites  now9" 

Maid's  Tragedy t  Act  V.  Sc.  4. 
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And  meny  gossipings  go  round,  go  round  ttill^* 

Spanish  Curate^  Act  III.  Sc  2. 

The  seas  and  unfrequented  deserts  where  the  snow  dweUs,^ 

Bonduca,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 


The  surplus  syllable  in  these  lines  being  long,  it  cannot  be  lapt  under  the  tenth  like  a 
short  one,  but  stands  out  as  a  substantive  part  of  the  verse,  which  is  thereby  augmented 
beyond  a  decasyllabic.  Such  lines  are  not  oversights  of  our  Authors ;  they  are  pre- 
meditated. 

This  very  peculiar  system  of  versification  gives  an  air  of  great  originality  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher'^s  style ;  and  deserves  some  further  notice,  as  well  on  that  account  as 
because  it  has  been  commended  for  adoption  by  an  eminent  critic  and  poet,  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  whose  "  Legend  of  Florence"  is  modelled  upon  it.  He  seems  to  doubt  whether 
the  Shakspearean  rhythm  be  not  too  strict,  and  whether  its  great  Master,  if  the  sound  of 
Marlowe's  monotonous  chime  had  been  less  in  his  ear,  would  not  have  himself  given  his 
system  of  numbers  a  Harmonic  Law  similar,  though  superior,  to  the  '^  sprightly  licence" 
of  our  poets.  I  believe  few  readers  ever  felt  their  rhythmical  desires  unsatisfied  by 
fibakspeare^s  modulation,  which,  like  a  mountain-flood,  adapts  itself  to  the  ground 
tiutmgh  which  it  flows,  smooth  or  broken,  wild  or  regular,  level  or  precipitous,  of  almost 
endleas  variety  and  exquisite  beauty.  But  other  poets  have  not  his  might  of  hand  to 
make  ^*  miisie  malleable ;"  moreover,  there  is,  beyond  dispute,  a  particular  grace  in 
Beaamont  and  Fletcher's  style  which  his  wants — a  certain  openness,  and  {UHmdon,  and 
ever-varying  elasticity,  which  sprang  from  the  principles  above  enumerated.  Never- 
theless, before  we  attempt  to  improve  the  Shakspearean  style,  let  me  likewise  dare 
to  suggest  a  doubt :  are  the  sterner  form  of  it  and  the  more  flexuous  of  the  other, 
compatible  ?  Are  they  not  respectively  a  tnaseuline  and  a  feminins  perfection ;  and 
wonld  they  not,  if  used  together,  make  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  metre  ?  Was  the  mus- 
cular style  of  Phidias  compatible  vrith  the  marrowy  of  Praxiteles,  and  did  the  former 
gain  or  lose  when  it  was  modified  into  the  latter  ?  Is  the  graziose  of  Correggio  an  im- 
provement on  ihegrandioMoi  Raffael,  or  a  voluptuous  depravement  of  it  ?  We  may  recol- 
lect that  what  a  refined  language  like  ours  most  needs  is  precisely  strength,  not  elegance ; 
civilisation  has  a  corruptive,  enervatiug  influence,  and  dissolves  the  vigour  of  language 
into  a  voluble  feebleness  soon  enough  without  our  special  aid,  which  should  rather  be 
given,  perhaps,  to  stay  that  decadence.     Facility  will  come  of  its  own  accord,  despite 
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of  ns ;  peradventTire  modem  yersification  errs  hy  OTer-fiicility.    What  ib  the  &ct  with 

regard  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ?    Of  all  the  great  dramatists,  their  style  must  be 

granted  the  fireest  and  the  feMeai.    I  much  suspect  the  tasteful  critic  aboye-mentioned 

merely  meant,  that  Shakspeare  would,  on  certain  occasions,  and  for  certain  purposes, 

haye  admitted  something  like  their  opener  style,  not  that  he  would  haye  preferred  it 

as  a  general  style  to  his  own.     In  Comedy,  or  comedic  passages,  or  familiar  scenes,  it 

giyes  an  ease  and  undulance  and  breadth,  which  are  yery  colloquial  and  appropriate. 

For  Tragedy  it  seems  quite  unfit ;  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher  themselyes,  when  making  their  highest  tragic  efforts,  disuse  it     In  the 

noblest  scenes  of  ^^  Philaster,"  &c.,  it  yanishes  almost  altogether.     It  lets  down  the 

Urns  of  tragedy.      Its  adoption  eyen  in  modem  comedy  would  be  perilous,  as  nothing 

short  of  the  nicest  judgment  could  keep  it  finom  enfeebling  what  is  feeble  enough — 

modem  dramatic  yersification. 

But  though  a  particular  grace  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  style  may  be  commended 

for  a  particular  object,  their  general  style  furnishes  anything  rather  than  a  good  model. 

We  might,  perhaps,  at  once  pronounce,  that  a  mannered  style  cannot  be  a  good  one, 

and  theirs  is  mannered  to  an  excess.     They  push  its  characteristics  into  caricature. 

Thus  their  supernumerary  syllables   are  often  so  heaped  upon  the  line,  that,  like 

an  animal  with  a  clubbed  tail,  it  is  both  disfigured  and  disabled  by  this  oyergrown 

appendage : 

<'  Wm  it  pleaw  jovl 

To  beat  aome  half-a-dozen  of  his  seirants  presently, 

That  I  may  testify  you  haTe  brought  the  same  faith 

Unblemished  home,  you  carried  out  ?    Or,  if  it  like  you, 

There  be  two  chambermaids,"  &c. 

Mofuieur  Thomas,  Act  II.  Sc  2. 

Again,  the  continued  repetition  of  multiple  endings  becomes  monotonous  and  weari* 

some,  more  so  too  as  it  is  the  repetition  of  a  license,  not  a  law :  there  are  long  tragic 

speeches  here  without  one  male  yerse,  one  line  with  a  single  ending,  which  takes  away 

from  them  all  sonorousness  and  much  seriousness.     Besides,  eyen  in  comedy,  the 

reiteration  of  those  two  conyentional  words,  ^^  sir"  and  ''  now,"  degenerates  into  a 

palpable  trick : 

"  Best  father  to  my  soul,  I  giye  you  thanks,  sir!" 

"  Where's  that  good  gentleman ?    O  I  could  lau^  runt** — 

'*  Behold  thy  doctrine  !    You  love  now  for  reward,  sir,** — 

**  My  certain  fate  is  fixed !    Were  I  a  knave  notr, 

I  could  avoid  this ;  had  my  actions 

But  mere  relations  to  their  own  ends,  I  could  'scape  now.** 

These  and  as  many  more  occur  within  a  page  or  two  of  the  "  Bloody  Brother," 
Act  Y.    Jonson  had  introduced  such  expletiyes,  but  with  his  usual  judgment. 

The  use  of  a  long  supemumeraiy  syllable  is  still  a  worse  mannerism  in  our  authors : 
it  acts  as  a  dead-weight  upon  the  line,  rendering  it  unwieldable  by  any  pronunciation. 
Some  of  these  lines  may,  indeed,  be  managed,  if  the  reader  can  gather  up  seyeral  pre- 
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ceding  syllables  into  one,  and  so  make  the  last  accent  fall  on  this  syllable  as  if  it  were 
not  a  supernumerary,  but  a  tenth  one,  e.  g. : 

"  A  powerful  prince  should  be  constant  to  his  power  still." 

Heading  this  by  accents  instead  of  syllables,  we  may  bring  it  into  metre — 

A  p6w*rfnl  prince,  should  b*  constant  to*s  p6wV  stilL 

But  a  multitude  of  elisions  would  give  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  the  unsight- 

liest  aspect,  if  the  lines  were  printed  as  they  must  be  pronounced. 

Their  habitual  setting  the  pauses  at  an  uneven  syllable,  throws  their  versification 

into  an  agreeable  eatder^  very  sympathetic  with  the  buoyancy  of  their  lighter  scenes 

and  subjects : 

"  When  he  goes  tumble,  tumble,  o'er  the  stones, 

Lake  Anacreon's  drunken  verses." 

ChaneeM,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

But  this  cantering  measure  is  almost  alwa}^  too  familiar  and  undignified  for  tragic 
purposes :  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  Beaumontesqu^  tragedies,  and  seldom  with  good 
effect  in  Fletcher's. 

The  third  characteristic  aforementioned  leads  also  to  difficulties.     Crowding  half  as 
many  again  as  the  right  number  of  syllables  into  a  line  occasions  a  jumble — 


**  I  crawled  away,  and  lived  again  still.    I  am  hurt  plaguily ! " 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

This,  however,  is  a  true  metrical  line  (read  by  accents)  ;  but  there  are  many  verses 
wbich  no  power  of  condensing  syllables,  or  facility  of  slurring  them,  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  into  pleasant  rhythm : 

**  Cannot  a  man  fall  into  one  of  your  drunken  cellars, 
And  ventttie  the  breaking  on*8  neck,  your  trap-doors  open." 

Custom  qf  the  Country,  Act  III.  Sc.  3. 

The  second  line  seems,  like  FaktaflTs  paunch,  out  of  all  compass. 

I  must  add  here,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  versification  is  also  too  much  distin- 
goished  by  ^Jlfth  characteristic — ^that  of  ending  their  lines  metrically  where  they  could 

not  end  reepiratively — 

"  This  brain, 

Without  an  Qrpheus*  harp,  redeemed  from  hell's 

Three-headed  porter  our  Eurydioe." 

Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  III.  Sc  2. 

This  fault  is  often  aggravated  by  ending  the  line  with  an  insignificant  word,  as  well 
as  one  individable  from  its  successor — 

**  Your  subjects  all  have  fed.  by  virtue  of 

My  arm."  MaicTs  Tragedy,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
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Nothing  tends  to  weaken  versification  more  than  this  last  fault ;  we  may  obserre  how 
Bjron,  who  was  not  deficient  in  natural  energies,  by  his  adoption  of  it  as  a  smoothener, 
makes  his  dramatic  verse  drag  upon  the  ear,  and  his  less  vigorous  imitators  become 
intolerable  drawlers. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  corrupt  to  no  common 
degree :  few  of  their  works  were  published  during  their  life-time,  and  those  few  with 
perhaps  little  care  from  the  prompter'^s  copies.  We  have  seen  what  an  Augean  labour 
it  was  to  cleanse  Shakspeare's  text,  how  many  commentators  it  employed  and  exhausted. 
The  text  before  us,  by  reason  of  its  very  irregular  nature,  probably  suffered  still  more 
disfiguration  :  an  ignorant  printer,  or  incompetent  editor,  having  no  rule  to  guide  him, 
would  lop  off  redundancies  as  excrescences,  and  supply  words  which  he  thought  requi- 
site, where  a  few  extra  syllables  in  a  line  seemed  of  little  account.  Prose  was  changed 
into  verse,  verse  into  prose,  4Md  libitum.  However,  after  making  all  allowances  on  this 
score,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  rather  happy 
modulators  at  times,  than  understanding  melodists.  Ben  Jonson  had  opened  and 
loosened  comedic  numbers  before  them.  They  mingled  together,  if  we  must  not  say 
jumbled,  different  laws  of  metre,  because  it  is  easier  to  observe  by  turns,  several  laws 
when  we  like,  than  any  one  law  in  particular,  always.  Their  general  style  becomes 
thus  for  the  most  part,  so  to  say,  broken-backed^  full  of  ridges,  an  incessant  joggle  from 
one  rut  to  another.  We  can,  indeed,  by  dint  of  slurring,  condensing,  balancing, 
misplacing  emphases,  and  other  means,  eke  out  a  modulation  for  almost  all  of  their  lines; 
but  their  lines  ought  rather  to  make  modulation  for  us  ;  v,  g, 

'*  The  basesti  the  most  footboj-Uke,  without  respect" 

Scornfui  Lady,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1. 

This  line  should  have  the  last  word  lopped  off,  to  render  it  strict  metre ;  but  if  we 
accentuate  the  twelfth  syllable  and  slur  the  nx  syllables  preceding  it,  a  kind  of  modu- 
lation is  made  out,  though  no  music.  Not  that  these  works  are  deficient  in  passages 
exquisitely  musical;  which,  however,  are  formed  rather  on  the  old  Shakspearean 
model  than  their  own :  Philasters  description  of  his  Page,  Bellario,  runs  with  the 

very  sweetness  of  a  rivulet : — 

**  T  hare  a  boy, 
Sent  by  the  gods  I  hope,  to  this  intent, 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.    Ranting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain's  side, 
Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  as  much  again  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself. 
Of  many  several  flowers  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me ;  but  ever  when  he  turned 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them,  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  asked  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
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Leaving  bim  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 

Which  gave  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 

Which  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun, 

Which  still,  he  thanked  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 

What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 

Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus. 

Expressed  his  grief :  and,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 

That  could  be^wished :  so  that  methought  I  could 

Have  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertained  him. 

Who  wa*  [as]  glad  to  follow ;  and  have  got 

The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentleat  boy 

That  ever  master  kept'* 

PhUatter,  Act  I.  Sc  2.       " 

Hoe  none  of  their  xnetrical  characteristics  are  prominent,  except  the  proneness 
towards  nneyen  pauses.  Their  more  abstract  mental  characteristics  are  perceiyable 
indeed — tender  sentiment  and  pathos. 

I  could  easily  imagine  a  fine  system  of  yersification  founded  by  some  perfect  modu- 
lator upon  a  very  different  principle  firom  the  square  ;  upon  a  series  of  triangles  for 
example,  lengthening  and  contracting  itself  in  turns  like  the  rhythm  of  an  Eolian 
lyre,  now  slowly,  now  rapidly — a  swell  now,  now  a  swoon,  till  every  mood  of  thought 
found  its  proper  echo  in  the  metre.  But  such  a  style  of  modulation  is  the  last  per- 
fection of  human  language,  which  none  has  ever  yet  reached,  perhaps  ever  will  reach. 
Even  to  approach  it  demands  much  more  consummate  skill  than  our  two  dramatists 
posBeased.  Their  peculiar  rhythm  has  so  little  about  it  Eolian,  that  it  has  scarce  any 
nrasic  at  all  except  in  some  petted  passages :  ease  is  not  music,  gracefulness  is  not 
mosic,  smoothness — ^nay  suavity,  is  not  music.  To  ensure  music,  lines  must  be  full  of 
sonnd,  or  soundingness^  which  results  from  principles  in  diametrical  opposition  to  those 
of  our  authors, — from  single  endings,  even  pauses,  sonorous  terminative  words,  sus- 
tained tone,  and  regular  cadence  or  tread  of  the  numbers.  Reverse  principles  are 
useful  now  and  then  to  give  this  system  variety,  and  introduce  apt  discords,  the 
resolution  of  which  back  again  into  concord,  pleases  beyond  unbroken  concord  itself. 
There  is  more  virtue  in  rhythm  than  it  has  credit  for, — ^a  virtue  productive  of  secret 
and  remote  effects,  perhaps  seldom  thought  of.  Imagination  and  passion  are  beyond 
doubt  the  prime  constituents  of  poetry,  but  to  complete  its  distinct  nature,  rhythm 
would  seem  an  attribute,  however  subordinate,  little  less  useful  than  either.  Thus 
to  specialize  man's  nature,  clay  unites  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  breath  ;  these 
nobler  adjuncts,  reason  and  life,  requiring  as  their  presence-room  the  harmonical  system 
of  parts,  called  human  form,  ere  they  can  render  themselves  apparent,  like  imagination 
and  passion  seeking  the  rhythmical  form  of  language,  called  Song^  wherein  their 
divine  properties  might  be  rendered  more  manifest.  Without  rhythm, — that  is,  some 
obvious  law  of  successive  sounds,  strict  or  loose, — ^how  should  poetry  at  once  distinguish 
itself  fipom  Oratory,  Picturesque  History,  and  so  forth  ?  There  may  be  as  much 
unagination  and  passion  in  a  speech  from  Demosthenes  or  Livy,  as  in  one  from  Homer 
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or  Virgil :  what  except  the  degree  of  rhythm  *  ohserved,  assigns  at  once  the  former 
to  rhetorical  art,  and  the  latter  to  poetical  ?  Granted,  the  kind  of  imagination  and 
passion  used  is  often  a  sufficient  distinguisher,  apart  from  the  absence  or  presence  of 
rhythm :  it  constitutes,  for  example,  the  address  of  Brutus  after  CsBsar's  death  an 
oration,  Antony's,  an  oratorical-poetic  harangue.  But  neither  kind  nor  measure  of 
these  qualities  will  always  furmsh  a  clear  test,  nor  often  indeed  any :  Burke's  speeches 
are  not  poems,  yet  imaginative  and  impassioned  in  the  poetical  kind ;  Bacon's  Essays 
are  more  imaginative  than  half  the  works  produced  by  professed  fancy-mongers,  yet 
who  calls  these  Essays  t  poems,  except  as  a  compliment  or  a  feat  of  logic  ?  Neverthe- 
less, rhythm  to  poetry  is  like  clay  to  man — the  perishable  form,  not  part  of  the  essence  ; 
strip  this  form  from  both,  and  thfy  will  both  remain  immortal  things.  Rhythm  I 
should  maintain  was  chiefly  valuable  as  an  inspirer^  and  needful  to  the  poet  rather 
than  the  poem.  We  must  all  have  remarked  the  inspiring  nature  of  note-music — ^what 
numberless  ideas,  visions,  emotions,  passions,  it  suggests ;  what  craotofv  it  makes  us  ! 
Every  true  poet  has  a  $ong  in  hig  fnind^  the  notes  of  which,  little  as  they  precede  his 
thoughts — ^so  little  as  to  seem  simultaneous  with  them — do  precede,  suggest,  and  inspire 
many  of  these,  modify  and  beautify  them.  That  poet  who  has  none  of  this  dumb 
music  going  on  within  him,  will  neither  produce  any  by  his  versification,  nor  prove  an 
imaginative  or  impassioned  writer :  he  vrill  want  the  harmonizer  which  attunes  heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul,  the  m^dnspring  that  sets  them  in  movement  together.  Rhythm, 
thus,  as  an  enrapturer  of  the  poet,  mediately  exalts  him  as  a  creator,  and  augments  all 
his  powers.  A  good  system  of  rhythm  becomes,  therefore,  momentous  both  for  its  own 
sake  to  the  reader,  and  because  it  is  the  poet's  latent  inspirer.  If  this  be  aHowned, 
choice  or  change  of  rhythm  may  entail  important  consequences  to  our  National  Poetry. 
We  should  not  therefore,  I  submit,  adopt  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  style,  till  its  supe- 
rior merits  are  demonstrated.  Now,  a  Teutonesque  consonantal  language  like  ours,  wiB, 
however  polished,  want  sufficient  melodiousness, — not  simply  freedom,  or  ease,  or 
smoothness,  but  mwic ;  in  particular  does  our  blank  verse  want  this  attribute,  as  vnll 
be  plain  to  any  one  who  considers  how  few  of  our  great  poets  besides  Shakspeaxe  and 
Milton  have  written  it  with  strength  free  from  pompous  rattle,  and  sweetness  from 
drawl.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  my  sense,  have  not  done  so ;  their  style  is  seldom 
vigorous  except  when  inflated,  nor  often  melodious  without  being  somewhat  mawkish. 
Besides,  their  most  characteristic  verse  deserves  too  much  the  appellation  of  Natd: 
doff^erel,  and  reminds  us  of  Burletta  metre  : — 

"  Why  should  he  shake  at  sounds,  that  lives  in  a  smith's  foige  ?" 

Choftces,  Act  Y.  Sc.  2. 

This  is  precisely  the  grotesque  metre  of  "  Midas :  "— 

Pan.  So,  Squire !  well  met— I  flew  to  know  your  business. 

Midat,  Why,  Pan,  this  Pol  we  must  bring  down  on  his  knees. 

Act  I.  Scene  1. 

*  Prose  hts  ita  rhythm,  but  of  that  latent  description  not  recognizable,  though  its  charm  pendTcntnre  n, 
by  common  ears.  Hence  I  use  the  words  *'  obvious  '*  and  **  degree."  Except  in  this  general  way,  humau 
powers  will,  I  fear,  demarcate  the  lower  from  the  upper  firmament  at  soon  as  prose  from  poetry. 

t  Bacon  himself^  it  is  plain,  would  not  call  them  so,  when  he  pronounced  poetry  *'  the  shadow  of  a  lie, 
and  quotes  with  much  complacency  one  of  the  Fathers  who  christened  it  "  vtntim  (ieemontiin.' 
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Bailer,  who  admired  our  poets,  and  may  have  taken  a  hint  for  ^'  Hudibras"  from 
their  ^  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  scarcely  parodies  their  favourite  rhythm :  his  is 
the  same,  in  a  shorter  measui)p : — 


^  Quoth  be,  my  love,  as  adamantine 
As  chaina  of  destiny,  I  *U  maintain. 


tt 


Massinger  belongs  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'^s  school,  but  was  a  better  artist,  and 

modulates  with  more  skill,  without  almost  any  music  in  his  verse  whatever :  just  as  a 

scientifical  pianist  can  run  correctly,  nay  harmoniously,  through  all  the  keys,  yet 

prodoce  no  melody.     His  verse  is  built  up  with  exquisite  colloquial  ^tutOy  one  pitch 

aboTe  prose.  His  was  the  Musa  Pedeatris^  and  he  himself  for  prosaic  temper,  as  well  as 

development  of  deep  feeling  and  dark  passion,  an  earlier  Lillo.  Fletcher  (to  judge  from 

his  known  plays)  had  a  fine  natural  ear,  bat  fickle  taste,  and  hits  off,  by  a  sort  of 

chance-medley,  beautiful  modulations  at  times,  when  he  lays  aside  his  mannerism. 

If  Beaumont  by  his  judgment  '^  checked  what  Fletcher  writ,"  (as  Pope  says  after 

Langbaine  and  Aubrey),  if  he  did  indeed  check  that  mannerism,  his  death,  perhaps, 

deprived  us  of  more  works  like  '^  Philaster  "  and  the  ''  Maid's  Tragedy ;"  very  little  of 

it,  and  all  Fletcher'^s  sweetness  concentrated,  appears  in  these  dramas. — ^I  submit  the 

forgoing  remarks,  with  much  deference,  to  critical  judgment  less  fallible  than  mine ; 

but  have  stated  them  with  frankness,  because  every  man  must  hold  opinions,  and 

they  are  only  blameable,  however  erroneous,  when  given  with  presumption. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  promiscuous  observations  upon  some  of  our 

aathon*  most  remarkable  works.     Their  five  master-pieces  have  been  noticed  already. 

I  must  nevertheless  quote  from  one  of  them,  the  celebrated  ''  picture,"  as  illustrating 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  J>est  style  of  sentiment  and  versification  conjoined :  Aspatia 

deserted  by  her  lover,  tells  her  maid  thus  to  delineate  in  a  piece  of  needlework 

Ariadne  foisaken  on  a  desert  island : — 

"  Do  it  by  me  ; 

Do  it  againi  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  yon  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now. 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the  wind. 

Wild  as  that  desert ;  and  let  all  about  me 

Be  teachers  of  my  story.    Do  my  face 

(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 

Thus,  thus,  Antiphila  !     Strive  to  make  me  look 

Like  Sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  trees  about  me, 

Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless ;  let  the  rocks 

Groan  with  continual  surges ;  and  behind  me 

Make  all  a  desolation." 

MaiiCs  Tragedy,  Act  II.  Scene  2. 

Mr.  Campbell  remarks  of  this  passage,  that  Aspatias  ^^  fancy  takes  part  with  her 
hearty  and  gives  its  sorrow  a  visionary  gracefulness."  His  just  observation  might  be 
extended  to  the  whole  character,  which  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  love-lorn  maiden. 
Admirable  as  are  these  five  master-pieces,  perhaps  the  "Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle" 
ezoeeds  them  in  one  particular — dramatical  (distinguished  firom  theatrical)  merit. 
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It  is  composed  with  an  art  almost  equal  to  Ben  Jonson's ;  with  nativer  and  mellower 

humour,  though  less  caustic.     The  characters  are  depicted  forcihly  and  naturally,  and 

consistently,  from  first  to  last :    none  hy  Shakspeare  are  better  sustained  thsn  those 

of  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife,  who  patronise  a  play  in  the  plenitude  of  purse-pride, 

and  insist  on  their  shopman  Ralph  being  let  to  perform  the  chief  part,  to  cut  eTciy 

Gordian  knot  like  an  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  come  forward  as  a  ^'  Dominus-do- 

all"  wheneyer  they  please  to  see  him.     It  combines  two  different  satires — ^against 

citizen-ignorance  and  preposterous  chivalry — into  one  plot,  yet  keeps  them  distinct 

throughout.    Butler  must  have  owed  as  much  to  the   ^'  Knight  of  the  Burning 

Pestle"  as  this  did  to  ''  Don  Quixote."     It  is  the  first  regular  Mock-Heroic  play  in 

our  language. 

Amongst  the  other  dramas  I  can  discern  none  of  like  solid  composition  and  sound 

humour  to  what  this  piece  exhibits,  unless  it  be  "  The  Scornful  Lady.*^    Judging 

from  internal  evidence,  both  these  comedies  appear  to  be  written  for  the  most  part  by 

one  hand,  and  that  not  the  hand  of  Fletcher,  if  we  take  our  idea  of  his  style  from 

his  known  productions.     I  should  therefore  guest  these  two  works  by  Beaumont 

chiefly.    The  latter  was  once  very  popular :  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  a  mine  of 

valuable  hints  to  various  plagiarists.     Addison,  as  he  himself  confessed,  took  his 

character  of  Vellum  in  the  ^'  Drummer"  from  SavU  in  this  play.     Swift's  humorous 

notion  of  spendthrifts  stretching  a  Will  to  suit  their  desires,  (see  ^'  Tale  of  a  Tub,")  b 

precisely  similar  to  Young  LoveUses  interpretation  for  like  purposes  of  his  broth^'s 

living  testament  (Act  I.  Scene  2).    Boniface  $  encomium  upon  Ale,  in  the  *^  Beaux 

Stratagem,"  seems,  as  Farquhar  was  a  notorious  imitator  of  our  poets,  inspired  by 

Young  Ijizdeeiz  upon  the  same  beverage : — 

'*  Widow.  But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to  this. 

And  clothes  that  they  must  look  for  ? 

Young  Lovelett,  In  this  short  sentence  '  ale'  is  all  included ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  doth.  *  * 

Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  solely/' 

&C.  &C.  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

Nat.  Lee''s  celebrated  interjection  — *'^  Then  he  would  talk,  good  gods !   how  he 

would  talk  ! "  is  almost  identical  with  the  Elder  Loveless's— ^ 

"  The  wittiest  Uttle  varlet !    It  would  talk, 

Lord !  how  it  talked ! "  Act  FV.  So.  1. 

Massinger*s  still  more  famous ''Kiss  close!"  occurs  in  Act  II.,  Sc.  2.      So  many 

coincidences  suggest  the  belief  of  plagiarisms,  if  they  do  not  establish  it.    As  I  am 

upon  this  subject,  let  me  cite  another  coincidence  between  Pope  and  Fletcher,  not  to 

my  knowledge  pointed  out  before.    Pope,  in  his  ^'  Essay  on  Man,"  has  the  well-known 

line— 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fletcher,  in  his  poem  on  *'  An  Honest  Man  s  Fortune,"  gave  the  same  criterion  for 

human  perfection — 

"  Man  is  his  own  star ;  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man." 
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This  poem  containa  many  beautiful  expressions  and  elevated  thoughts,  among  which 
Utter  I  cannot  place  the  aboye-said  aphorism :  if  Pope  stole,  he  should  have  improved 
it,  for  it  is  false,  and  degrading  to  man,  derogatory  to  God.  An  honest  man  is  no 
more  the  noblest  work  of  God  than  an  honest  book  is  the  noblest  of  a  writer :  an 
honest  ahh  book  is  nobler  than  a  dull  book  were  it  ever  so  honest,  and  Aristides 
DoUer  with  the  genius  of  a  Homer  or  the  wisdom  of  a  Solon  than  Aristides  with  a 
clown's  ignorance  or  a  blockhead's  understanding.     Fletcher  came  nearer  the  truth 

daewhere-^ 

"  An  honest  wue  man  is  a  prinoe*8  mate." 

Triumph  of  Love^  Sc.  2. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  Farquhar  took  his  '^Inconstant"  from  Fletchers 
^WDdgoose  Chase,*^  a  production  which  responds  well  to  its  name,  being  a  vrild- 
witted,  mercurial  comedy,  the  scenes  running  away  after  one  another  with  agreeable 
swiftness.  Yarious  parts  of  the  *^  Humorous  Lieutenant "  are  well  written,  but  the 
chancter  that  gives  name  to  the  play  is  somewhat  fantastic  and  exaggerated — 
Lucullus's  soldier  in  masquerade  :  Cdia  has  more  natural  spirit,  and  completes 
benelf  as  a  portrait  of  hot-brained,  high-souled  Devotedness  without  caricature.* 
"  Monsieur  Thomas,"  "  The  Chances,"  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  are  dramas 
which  wiU  keep  a  careless  temper  in  a  state  of  perpetual  exhilaration,  and  a  fastidious  one 
in  a  state  of  as  perpetual  regret  that  so  much  via  comica  had  been  frittered  away  instead 
of  rendered  more  effective  by  compactness.  This  indeed  we  might  pronounce  of 
almost  an  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedies ;  they  appear  scratched  off  each  with  the 
same  immended  pen,  wonderful  for  rough  draughts,  but  requiring  to  be  every  one  re- 
written—provisional  pieces,  like  Shakspeare's  first  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  not 
finished  plays  like  his  second.  La  Writ  in  "  The  Little  French  Lawyer,"  seems  a  cha- 
racter naturally  conceived,  extravagantly  developed :  the  pettifogger,  from  hap-hazard 
snooess  as  a  combatant  setting  up  as  a  duellist,  has  many  a  real  prototype,  but  to 
represent  him  insane  is  not  to  show  him  infatuated.  *'  The  Spanish  Curate"  comprises 
wreral  characters — Bartdtu  a  covetous  lawyer,  Lopez  the  curate,  Diego  his  sexton^ 
of  clear  outline  and  skilful  contexture ;  if  less  striking  than  those  of  "  Rule  a  Wife  and 
Have  a  Wife,"  they  are,  I  think,  less  over-strained :  it  may  perhaps  on  the  whole  be 
nmnhered  amongst  our  author^s  wittiest  comedies.  Mr.  Hallam  observes  that  Congreve 
borrowed  the  under-plot  of  his  ^*01d  Bachelor"  from  that  of  Bartolus  and  his  Wife, 
^  without  by  any  means  equalling  it."  Most  critics  have  ranked  *^  The  Elder  Brother'^ 
as  a  first-rate  effort,  some  have  found  it  very  elegant  and  poetical ;  I  fear  to  say  the 
leader  will  find  it  more  than  tolerable.  Dryden'*s  ^^  C3rmon  and  Iphigenia"  resembles 
it  in  plot ;  Cibber  composed  his  *^  Love  Makes  a  Man  "  out  of  it  and  ^'  The  Custom 
of  the  Country,"  which  latter  has  been  also  given  much  applause  by  classical  taste, 
and  therefore  can  dispense  with  my  scantier  tribute.     No  one  vaunts  its  decorousness. 


*  I  Ittd  BO  eontrol  otct  the  text  of  this  Tolume,  which  wm  printed  from  Weber's  edition,  bat  eeTer»l 
rm>ttt  of  '^The  Hamorooa  lientennnt,"  given  in  italics,  were  taken  firom  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  edition  of 
it,  oader  another  same,  *'  Demetrins  and  Enanthe,"*  published  by  Rodd,  1830. 
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except  LoYelace,  who  considers  it  as  fit  reading  for  a  college  of  Seraphic  Doctors : 

"  View  here  a  looae  thought  taid  with  such  a  grace, 
Minenra  might  have  spoken  in  Venus'  face  ; 
So  well  disguised  that  'twas  conceived  by  none, 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on." 

"  Bonduca  "— "  Wit  without  Money"—"  The  Beggars'  Bush  "— •"  The  Loyal  Suhject " 

— "  RoUo,  or  the  Bloody  Brother" — "  "Women  Pleased  ^ — may  be  cited  as  works  (rf 

particular  merit.      Amidst  much  rant  and  flutter,  "  Bonduca "   contains  some  fine 

poetry;   amidst  a  mob  of  imdistinguishable,  over-drawn  characters,  one  good  one— 

Caratach — whose  name  the  drama  should  rather  assume,  as  he  is  the  chief  personage, 

and  his  actions  form  the  chief  subject.     I  cannot  resist  giving  here  firom  this  w(»rk 

probably  the  sublimest  effort  of  poetical  imagination  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

Suetxmius  addresses  his  soldiers  before  battle — 

**  The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitched  on  the  topleta  Apennine,  and  blows 

To  all  the  under-world,  all  nations, 

The  seas  and  unfrequented  deserts,  where  the  snow  dwells  ; 

Wakens  the  ruined  monuments,  and  there 

Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  sleep  is, 

Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues.*'  Act  III.  Scene  2. 

We  may  observe  how  the  music  of  this  passage  is  marred  by  that  heretical 
rhythm  in  two  lines  (fourth  and  sixth),  against  which  I  ventured  a  protest.  BIr. 
Campbell  commends  ^'  The  Double  Marriage,"  and  describes  Jtdiana,  the  heroine,  as 
*^  a  fine  idol  of  imagination,  rather  than  a  probable  type  of  nature."  Her  self-sacrifice 
approaches  yet  nearer  to  idiotism,  and  her  humble-mindedness  to  meanness,  than  these 
qualities  of  our  authors'  idols  do  generally :  they  seldom  make  me,  so  much  as  I 
should  wish,  a  worshipper.  He  quotes,  also,  the  scene  firom  ^'Rollo,"  of  Edith 
pleading  for  her  father's  life ;  and  Charles  Lamb,  that  of  her  revenge  agunst  the 
tyrant.  If  I  am  frugal  in  panegyric,  these  references  to  abler,  as  well  as  more 
liberal  judges,  will  supply  the  defect.  "  Wit  without  Money"  has  a  solid.  Bean- 
montesque  air ;  ^'  The  Loyal  Subject,"  a  Fletcher-like  fireedom,  with  some  vigour, 
and  more  exaggeration.*  In  "  The  Beggar's  Bush,"  a  play  of  too  melodramatic  a  cast, 
we  find  Thieves'  gibberish,  or  Newgate  cant,  introduced.  Shakspeare  has  beai 
deemed  part-author,  with  Fletcher,  of  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  firom  a  supe- 
riority to  Fletcher's  usual  style,  and  a  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's.  Imitation  of  the 
latter  poet  by  the  former  might  account  in  some  degree  for  both  these  facts,  if  such :  a 
lower  artist  imitating  a  higher,  will  often  surpass  himself;  he  makes  a  greater  efibrt, 
and  has  a  nobler  model,  than  usuaL  The  other  Fine  Arts  offer  frequent  examples  of 
this.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  Shakspeare  may  have  contributed  towards 
"  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  :"  not  only  are  several  speeches  {vide  Act  V.  sc.  1,  2,  3) 


*  This  play  contains  a  singular  anticipation  :  the  Scene  is  at  Moscow,  and  an  Anient  observes— 

'^  This  city  would  make  a  marvellous  fine  bonfire, 
'Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  Las  no  fellow.  Act  I.  Sc  3. 

Pope  ^  stole  wisely  "  a  remarkable  idea  concerning  the  transformation  of  Maids,  in  his  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
from  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 


after  his  *^  enormous"  style  of  conception,  but  bis  enormous  style  of  handling  or  yersi- 
ficatioD,  so  different  from  Fletcher's.     Palamon  supplicates  the  statue  of  Mars  : — 

"  Oh  great  corrector  of  enormous  tunes, 

Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thoa  grand  decider 

Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 

The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 

O'  the  plorisy  of  people ;  I  do  take 

Thy  signs  anspicionsly,  and  in  thy  name 

To  my  design  march  boldly.    Let  ub  go !  "  Act  V.  Scene  1. 

"  Thon  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  hast  tum'd 
Green  Neptnne  into  purple ;  [whose  approach] 
Comets  pre- warn ;  whose  havock  in  vast  field 

I  Unearthed  skulls  proclaim  ;  whose  breath  blows  down 

'  The  teeming  Ceres'  foyson  ;  who  dost  pluck 

I  With  hand  omnipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 

!  The  mason'd  turrets ;  that  both  mak'st  and  break'st 

I  The  stony  girths  of  cities  ;  me  thy  pupil, 

I  Youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this  day 

i  With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 

I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 

Be  styled  the  lord  o'  the  day !    Give  me,  great  Mars, 

Some  token  of  thy  pleasure !  "  Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Beaunoni  and  Fletcher  seem  to  have  caught  one  deep  truth  of  nature, — their 

women  are  either  far  more  angelical  or  diabolical  than  their  men.     Tliey  have  also 

delineated  women  much  better, — a  mark,  by  the  bye,  of  their  feminine  genius,  if  we 

most  not  call  it  effeminate  or  feeble.     Lamb  pronounces  Ordella  '*  the  most  perfect 

idea  of  the  female  heroic  character,  next  to  Cdlantha  in  ^  The  Broken  Heart'  of  Ford, 

that  has  been  embodied  in  fiction ;"    and    her    self-immolation  (^^  Thierry    and 

Theodoret,"  Act  IV.  sc.  1),  as  **  the  finest  scene  in  Fletcher."     Aspatia^  in  "  The 

3(aid'8  Tragedy,"  will  probably  interest  the  sentimental  more,  though  we  almost 

despise  her  abject  faithfulness  to  Amintor^  who  has  jilted  her.     EuphrasMy  disguised 

as  a  boy,  BeUario^  in  ^^  Philaster,"  is  our  authors'  prettiest  and  happiest  exemplification 

of  their  favourite  passion, — Clove's  devotion.     This  character  resembles  closely  Vera- 

mour  in  ^.  The  Honest  Man'*s  Fortune,"  and  Ascanio  in  *^  The  Spanish  Curate." 

Sach  are  the  thoughts  which  struck  me  on  a  hurried  review  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  read  desultorily  long  before  without  any  object  either  critical  or  editorial. 

In  *'^The  Wife  for  a  Month,"  Naples  is  called  an  isUmdj  which  parallels  the 
maritime  Bohemia  of  Shakspeare.  I  have  nothing  better  to  say,  yet  perhaps  this 
is  enongh,  of  ^*  The  Nice  Valour,"  than  that  it  contains  a  sentimental  Song  which 
suggested  Milton's  Penseroso — ^*  Hence,  all  you  vain  delights,"  &c.  This  song  may 
be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  the  valetudinarian  interestingness,  the  delicateness  implying 
want  of  perfect  wholesomeness,  which  hangs  about  all  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  more 
serioQS  productions.  Certain  of  their  Lyrics  are  very  good,  especially  the  Anacreontic. 
'^  God  LysBUS  ever  young  "  in  *^  Valentinian,"  breathes  a  fine  spirit  of  Bacchanalian 
enthusiasm.    But  the  string  our  lyrists  touched  most  often,  was  that  which,  like  the 
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Teian  bard's,  ^^  responded  love ; "  and  wliich  often  did  so  with  exqnifflte  sweetness — 

**"  The  Yery  twaog  of  Capid's  bow  song  to  it.** 

Indeed,  throughout  their  works,  ''  Yenus  the  Victorious "  seems  to  have  been  the 
battle- word  on  which  they  relied,  rather  than  '*  Hercules  the  Invincible,"  though  not 
always  as  successfully  as  Cadsar. 

Of  Fletcher's  "  Faithful  Shepherdess"  it  is  great  praise  to  say  that  Milton  borrowed 
many  of  its  thoughts  and  much  of  its  hhle  for  his  ^^  Comus."  True,  those  thoughts 
thus  transferred,  firequently  resemble  motes  in  the  sunbeams,  themselves  futile  particles, 
glittering  with  a  radiance  not  their  own.  I  must  again  dissent  firom  the  Historian  of 
European  Literature  when  he  rates  the  lyric  parts  of  Fletcher's  poem  so  near  those  of 
Milton's,  nor  can  I  agree  with  him  when  he  ranks  the  entire  below  '^  The  Sad  ^epherd** 
of  Ben  Jonson.  Yet  the  lyric  parts  do  contain  some,  and  the  nn-lyric  nnmeroos 
beauties. 

Fletcher's  volubility  is  agunst  more  than  his  metre :  he  seems  often  to  throw  his 
words  at  thoughts  in  the  hope  of  hitting  them  off  by  hascard,  but  he  misses  them  alto- 
gether. His  light-headed  shafts  fall  short  of  their  mark.  When  they  do  touch, 
however,  it  is  with  the  irradiating  effect  if  not  the  force  of  thunderbolts  :  this  has  ao 
inexpressible  charm.  After  all  we  have  heard  of  ^*  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a  fine 
English  Pastoral  Drama  remains  to  be  written.  That  such  a  work  has  not  yet  beea 
produced  among  a  people  so  agricultural,  so  devoted  to  rural  pleasures,  pursuits,  and 
residence,  is  singular  enough.  It  should  little  surprise  us  if  the  Italians,  a  town-loving 
people,  had  produced  no  "  Pastor  Fido"  or  ''  Aminta,"  and  if  Fletcher's  representation 
of  Sylvan  life  in  the  above  poem  had  excelled  these  works  more  than  I  believe  it  does 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  task  which  I  undertook  with  reluctance,  I  have  executed  with  soli* 
citude.  Bui  it  came  upon  me  at  so  late  a  period,  and  found  me  so  unprovided  in 
materials,  save  those  wliich  casual  reflection  and  most  superficial  research  had  brought 
together  during  my  indolent  literary  hours,  that  a  few  weeks'  care  can  have  accom- 
plished little  deserving  acceptance.  I  will  not  offer  other  excuses,  because  energies 
are  scarce  worth  the  name,  if  unequal  to  carry  us  over  fortuitous  obstacles  as  well  as 
the  route  itself.  How  it  should  have  fallen  upon  me  to  attempt  standing  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Southey,  though  without  any  idea  of  filling  it,  is  only  conjecturable  from  the 
possible  dread  which  abler  and  better-known  writers  than  I  am  may  have  had,  lest 
comparison  with  him  might  disserve  them.  Such  a  comparison  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  a  substitute  like  me,  who  have  no  pretensions  whatever  as  a  critic,  except 
earnest  desire  for  truth,  and  determination  to  speak  it.  Should  disappointment  at  the 
change  of  Prefacers  occasion  my  effort  to  be  received  with  still  greater  severity  thao 
it  merits,  I  shall  yet  enjoy  the  mournful  consolation  of  having  done  my  uttermost 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 
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TO    THE    READER. 

(folio,  1647.) 

Poetry  is  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  hj  art,  presenteth 
the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions ;  among  which  (if  we  rightly  consider) 
the  dramatical  is  the  most  absolute,  in  regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which 
should  wait  upon  the  composer ;  who  must  have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries 
(which  of  itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there  being  required  in  him  a 
sold  miraculously  knowing  and  conversing  with  all  mankind,  enabling  him  to  express 
not  only  the  phlegm  and  folly  of  thick-skinned  men,  but  the  strength  and  maturity  of 
the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the  court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the 
soldier,  the  Tirtues  and  passions  of  every  noble  condition — ^nay,  the  counsels  and 
characters  of  the  greatest  princes: 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in  many  ages. 
Be  it  then  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all  these  are  demonstrative  and 
met  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whom  but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all 
former  names,  and  benight  posterity ;  this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest 
moniuneut  of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and  must  live,  not  only 
the  crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations  and 
languages:  for,  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this  paper 
m  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit  that  made  Blackfriars  an  academy,  where 
the  three  hours'  spectacle,  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually 
of  more  advantage  to  the  hopeful  young  heir  than  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signer  to  boot ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality  made  them  impatient 
of  the  sourer  ways  of  education,  have,  from  the  attentive  hearing  these  pieces,  got 
gioimd  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  of  the  most  severely-employed  students,  while 
these  recreations  were  digested  into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How 
many  passable  discoursing  dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit,  upon  the  bare  stock 
of  two  or  three  of  these  single  scenes ! 

And  now,  reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so  much  out- 
acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of  the  stage,  thou  hast  a 
liberty  to  read  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and  converse  in  these  immortal  groves 
which  were  only  showed  our  fathers  in  a  conjuring-glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as 
represented ;  the  landscape  is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  press,  though 
too  pregnant  before,  shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  greatest  benefactor  to  Englishmen, 
that  must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to  this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such  insinuating 
<^^grees,  that  you  shall  not  choose  but  consent,  and  go  along  with  them,  finding  yourself 
at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very  same  person  you  read ;  and  then  stand  admiring  the 
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subtile  tracks  of  your  engagement.  Fall  on  a  scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  beliere 
the  writers  could  have  the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion ;  pemse 
a  scene  of  manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  same 
hands ;  but  both  are  so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none  but  the  same 
hands  could  work  them. 

TVould  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure  ?  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus  himself;  and, 
but  reading  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted  fancy  in  Elysium ;  and, 
when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for  the  excess  of  delight  may  too  much  dilate  thy 
soul,)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf  a  soft  purling  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow, 
so  powerfully  wrought  high  by  the  tears  of  innocence,  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall 
persuade  thy  eyes  to  weep  into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to 
their  own  ruins. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies  ;  but  let  the  ingenuous  reader 
peruse  them,*and  he  will  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their  own  worth,  that  they  need 
not  come  into  the  world  with  a  trumpet,  since  any  one  of  these  incomparable  pieces^ 
well  understood,  will  prove  a  preface  to  the  rest ;  and  if  the  reader  can  taste  the  best 
wit  ever  trod  our  English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself  to  become  a  breathing 
panegjrric  to  them  all. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  capricious  and  sick-brained  as  ignorance 
and  malice  can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified ;  or  be  as  healthful  as  the  inward 
calm  of  an  honest  heart,  learning,  and  temper  can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book 
may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment  and  companion. 

It  is  not  so  remote  in  time  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember  these  authon; 
and  some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon  every  pleasant  occasion  so 
fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy.  He  must  be  a  bold  man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  thor 
lives :  what  I  have  to  say  is,  we  have  the  precious  remains ;  and  as  the  wisest  con- 
temporaries  acknowledged  they  lived  a  miracle,  I  am  very  confident  this  Tolnme 
cannot  die  without  one. 

What  more  especially  concerns  these  authors  and  their  works,  is  told  thee  by 
another  hand,  in  the  epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the  Readers. 

Farewell :  Read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding ;  this  book  will  create  a 
clear  one  in  thee  :  and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase,  thou  wilt  call  the 
price  of  it  a  charity  to  thyself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  forgive 

Thy  friend,  and  these  authors'  humble  admirer. 

Jambs  SEnRLET. 
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ON  IklR.  JOHN  FLETCHER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
Never  b^ore  published. 

To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  sleight, 

Bat  hard,  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 

To  praise  a  landed  lord  is  gainful  art ; 

But  thankless  to  pay  tribnte  to  desert. 

This  should  have  been  my  task  :  I  had  intent 

To  bring  my  mbbish  to  thy  monument, 

To  stop  some  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 

No  need  of  least  repair ;  all  firm  and  sound. 

Thy  well>built  fame  doth  still  itself  advance 

Above  the  world's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance. 

Though  thou  diedst  not  possees'd  of  that  same  pelf. 

Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth ; 

Yet  thou  hast  left  unto  the  times  so  great 

A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete, 

That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  prove  thy  will : 

Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  still. 

How  BO  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind  ; 

And  yet  nor  debts,  nor  sharers,  they  can  find. 

rrwas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 

Some  of  this  treasure  up  ;  and  keep  a  stock 

For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days ; 

When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bays 

That  crown  the  head  of  merit.    But  now  he. 

Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 

But  there's  a  caveat  enter'd  by  command. 

None  should  pretend,  but  those  can  understand. 

HEKHY    MOODT,  BART. 


ON  MR.  FLETCHER'S  WORKS. 

Though  poets  have  a  license  which  they  use 
As  the  ancient  privilege  of  their  free  muse. 
Yet  whether  this  be  leave  enough  for  me 
To  write,  great  bard,  an  eulogy  for  thee. 
Or  whether  to  commend  thy  work,  will  stand 
Both  with  the  laws  of  verse  and  of  the  land. 
Were  to  put  doubts  might  raise  a  discontent 

Between  the  muses  and  the . 

Fll  none  of  that :  There's  desperate  wits  that  be 
(As  their  immortal  laurel)  thunder-free  ; 
Whose  personal  virtues,  'hove  the  laws  of  fate. 
Supply  the  room  of  personal  estate ; 
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And  thus  enfrancluBed,  safely  may  rehearse. 
Rapt  in  a  lofty  strain,  their  own  neck-verse. 
For  he  that  gives  the  hays  to  thee,  must  then 
First  take  it  from  the  military  men  ; 
He  must  nntriumph  conquests,  bid  'em  stand, 
Question  the  strength  of  their  victorious  hand  ; 
He  must  act  new  things,  or  go  near  the  sin. 
Reader,  as  near  as  you  and  I  have  been ; 
He  must  be  that  which  he  that  tries  will  swear 
It  is  not  good  being  so  another  year. 

And  now  that  thy  great  name  I've  brought  to  this^ 
To  do  it  honour  is  to  do  amiss. 
What's  to  be  done  to  those  that  shall  refuse 
To  celebrate,  great  soul,  thy  noble  muse  I 
Shall  the  poor  state  of  all  those  wandering  things 
Thy  stage  once  raised  to  emperors  and  kings  ; 
Shall  rigid  forfeitures,  that  reach  our  heirs, 
Of  things  that  only  fill  with  cares  and  fears  ; 
Shall  the  privation  of  a  friendless  life. 
Made  up  of  contradictions  and  strife  ; 
Shall  he  be  entity  would  antedate 
His  own  poor  name  and  thine  annihilate ! 
Shall  these  be  judgments  great  enough  for  one 
That  dares  not  write  thee  an  encomion  ? 

Then  where  am  I !  But  now  Tve  thought  upon't, 
I'll  praise  thee  more  than  all  have  ventured  on't. 
I'll  take  thy  noble  work,  and,  like  the  trade 
Where,  for  a  heap  of  salt,  pure  gold  is  laid, 
I'll  lay  thy  volume,  that  huge  tome  of  wit, 
About  in  ladies'  closets  where  they  sit 
Enthroned  in  their  own  wills,  and,  if  she  be 
A  laic  sister,  she'll  strait  fly  to  thee ; 
But,  if  a  holy  habit  she  have  on, 
Or  be  some  novice,  she'll  scarce  look  upon 
Tliy  lines  at  first ;  but  watch  her  then  a  while. 
And  you  shall  see  her  steal  a  gentle  smile 
Upon  thy  title,  put  thee  nearer  yet. 
Breathe  on  thy  lines  a  whisper,  and  then  set 
Her  voice  up  to  the  measures  :  then  begin 
To  bless  the  hour  and  happy  state  she's  in  : 
Now  she  lays  by  her  characters,  and  looks 
With  a  stem  eye  on  aU  her  pretty  books. 
She's  now  thy  votaress,  and  the  just  crown 
She  brings  thee  with  it  is  worth  half  tho  town. 
7   I'll  send  thee  to  the  army ;  they  that  fight 
Will  read  thy  tragedies  with  some  delight. 
Be  all  thy  reformadoes,  fancy  scars. 
And  pay  too  in  thy  speculative  wars. 

I'll  send  thy  comic  scenes  to  some  of  those 
That  for  a  great  while  have  play'd  fast  and  loose  ; 
New  universalists,  by  changing  shapes, 
Have  made  with  wit  and  fortune  fair  escapes. 

Then  shall  the  country,  that  poor  tennis-ball 
Of  angry  fate,  receive  thy  pastorall. 
And  from  it  learn  those  melancholy  strains 
Fed  the  afflicted  souls  of  primitive  swains. 
Thus  the  whole  world  to  reverence  will  flock 
Thy  tragic  buskin  and  thy  comic  sock  : 
And  winged  Fame  unto  posterity 
Transmit  but  only  two,  this  age  and  thee. 

THOMAS    PEYTOX. 


OH  THB  WOBKB  OF  THB  MOST  EXCELLENT  DRAMATIO  POET,  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER, 

JVever  fr</br«  printed. 

Hail,  Fletcher !  welcome  to  the  world's  great  stage ; 
For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The  pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all ; 
Both  to  the  people,  and  the  lords  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 
And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite 
But  moves  on  two  i>oles,  profit  and  delight  t 
Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest, 
When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest. 
And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew. 
And  though  upon  the  bye,  to  his  designs. 
The  native  may  learn  English  from  his  lines. 
And  th'  alien,  if  he  can  but  construe  it, 
May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wit. 
But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Virtue  raise, 
And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  bays ; 
In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  frozen  soul, 
While  Vice  (her  paint  wash'd  off)  appears  so  foul. 
She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave. 
And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceive  ; 
Or  hide  her  blushes  on  the  Afric  shore, 
like  >Iariu8,  but  ne'er  rise  to  triumph  more ; 
That  honour  is  resign'd  to  Fletcher's  fame ; 
Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a  poet's  name 
(Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states, 
As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 
From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon't  by  those 
Which  only  are  inspired  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  be't  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  from  poesy's  richer  seed. 
When  W£  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaim'd. 
As  ally  that's  royal,  is  when  Caesar's  named. 

||  ROBERT    STAFYLTOK,   KITT. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  MOST  HONOURED  KINSMAN,  MR.  FRANCIB  BEAUMONT. 

I'll  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  clean  thou  writes. 
Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  thou  took'st  thy  flights. 
Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine. 
Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine ; 
But  this  I'll  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep, 
At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice,  and  weep. 
Great  father  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 
(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  '  he  envied  thee.' 
Were  thy  Mardonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 
Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  AchiUes  wore ; 
Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 
My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'  th'  better  side ; 
And,  where  he  found  false  odds,  (through  gold  or  sloth) 
There  brave  Mardonius  would  have  beat  them  both. 
Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too  1  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co-operate,  till  you ; 
For  still  your  fancies  are  so  wov'n  and  knit, 
rTwas  Francis  Fletcher,  or  John  Beaumont  writ, 
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Yet  neither  borrowed,  nor  were  so  put  to't 

To  call  poor  gods  and  goddesses  to  do't  ;  | 

Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose^  < 

Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) 

But  aro  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 

Such  powerful  scenSs,  as,  when  they  please,  invade  , 

Your  plot,  sense,  language,  all's  so  pure  and  fit,  , 

He's  bold,  not  valiant,  dare  dispute  your  wit. 

OEOaOE    LISLE,  KITT. 


ON  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHERS  WORK& 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 

Had  tum'd  to  their  own  substances  and  forms. 

Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  changed  to  fire, 

We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire, 

As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 

In  this  thy  muse's  resurrection  : 

Whose  scatter'd  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  more  wounds 

Hath  suffer'd,  than  Acteon  from  his  hounds ; 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  muse  enraged  from  her  urn. 

Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 

To  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage. 

And  undeceive  the  long-abused  sge  ; 

Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 

Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it : 

Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin. 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  t  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kmgs,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height, 
When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome  ; 
When  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  and  thyself  did  sit. 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit. 
Yet  what  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakspeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear ;  yet  so,  that  none 
Can  say,  here  Nature  ends  and  Art  begins ; 
But  mixt,  like  th'  elements,  and  bom  like  twins  ; 
So  interweaVd,  so  like,  so  much  the  same. 
None  this  mere  Nature,  that  mere  Art  can  name  : 
'Twas  this  the  ancients  meant.  Nature  and  Skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus  hill. 

J.   DENHAX. 
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UPON  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  PLAY& 

fletcher,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 

All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too  : 

Thy  wit  repeated,  does  support  the  stage, 

Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 

No  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse,  but  thine. 

Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine  : 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 

Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry ! 

Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 

Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn  : 

Th'  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done, 

Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  in  her  gown. 

I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assa^d. 

Deterred  by  that  inimitable  Maid  ; 

And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  style. 

Thy  Scornful  l^Ay  seems  to  mock  my  toil : 

Thus  has  thy  muse,  at  once,  improved  and  marr'd 

Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard. 

So  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 

The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 

So  far^  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 

Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts  ; 

But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 

Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yaM, 

Or  more,  beyond  the  farthest  mark,  the  rest 

Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best. 

EDM.   WALLEB. 


TO  FLETCHER  REVIVED. 

How  have  I  been  religious  f  What  strange  good 

Has  'scaped  me,  that  I  never  understood  T 

Have  I  hell-guskrded  heresy  o'erthrown  I 

Heal'd  wounded  states  ?  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one  t 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  to  have  said,  **  I  have  read  thee." 

Fair  star,  ascend  1  the  joy,  the  life,  the  light 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  this  dark  world's  sight  1 
Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 
May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 
(Like  holy  flamens  to  their  god  of  day) 
We,  bowing,  sing  ;  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  pray. 

Bright  spirit  1  whose  eternal  motion 
Of  wit,  like  time,  still  in  itself  did  run  ; 
Binding  all  others  in  it,  and  did  give 
Commission,  how  far  this,  or  that,  shall  live  : 
Like  Destiny,  thy  poems ;  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  die. 

And  now  thy  purple-robed  tragedy,    • 
In  her  embroidered  buskins,  calls  mine  eye. 

Where  brave  Afitius  we  see  betray'd,  iVALBNTiiruN. 

To  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'd ; 
Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  sceptre  bre^s. 
And  through  his  gen'ral's  wounds  Ids  own  doom  speaks  ; 
Weaving  thus  richly  Valentinian, 
The  costliest  monaroh  with  the  cheapest  num. 

Siddiers  may  here  to  their  old  glories  add, 
The  Lover  love,  and  be  with  reason  Mad :  [Mao  Lovbh. 
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Not  88  of  old  Alcides  fiirioas. 
Who,  wilder  than  hi8  hull,  did  tear  the  hoase  ; 
(Hnrling  hia  language  with  the  canvaa  stone) 
Twaa  thought  the  monster  roared  the  soh'rer  tone. 

But  ah  I  when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire  CTiuat-Ooi 

With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire. 

Virgins,  as  sufferers,  have  wept  to  see  [Ajkas. 

So  white  a  soul,  so  red  a  cruelty  ;  [Bbiaauo. 

That  thou  hast  grieved,  and,  with  unihought  redress. 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless ; 
Yet,  loth  to  lose  thy  watery  jewd,  when 
Joy  wiped  it  off,  laughter  strait  sprung't  again. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings  [Gbuixn. 

Fans  ev'ry  brow  with  gladness,  whilst  she  sings  [Spakish  CniAn. 

Delight  to  all ;  and  the  whole  theatre  [Hvmoroob  Ludtbkamt. 

A  festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear. 

Nothing  but  pleasure,  love ;  and  (like  the  mom)  [Tahxb  Tamkd. 

Each  face  a  general  smiling  doth  adorn.  [LrnxB  Fumhcb  Lawtsb. 

Hear,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air . 
Of  stews  and  shores,  I  will  inform  you  where, 
And  how  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit, 

Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  ICvtsmt  at  n>  Caasrtmr, 

^  View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face  ; 
So  well  disguised,  that  *twas  conceived  by  none 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on  ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veil'd,  they  express 
The  shape  with  clouding  the  uncomeliness ; 
That  if  this  reformation  which  we 
Received,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee. 
The  stage,  as  this  work,  might  have  lived  and  loved  ; 
Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  approved  ; 
And  the  actors  wisely  been  from  that  offence 
As  clear,  as  they  are  now  from  audience. 

Thus  with  thy  genius  did  the  scene  expire. 
Wanting  thy  active  and  enlivening  fire, 
That  now  (to  spread  a  darkness  over  all) 
Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall. 
And  though  from  these  thy  embers  we  receive 
Some  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  we  live  ; 
That  we  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e'er  read  ; 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit, 
And  feast  each  other  with  rememb'ring  it ; 
That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite  : 
Yet  all  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  write. 

RICH.  LOVXLACX. 


UPON  MASTER  FLETCHER'S  DRAMATIC  WORBCB. 

I 
( 


What  t  now  the  stage  is  down,  dar'st  thou  appear. 
Bold  Fletcher,  in  this  tottering  hemisphere  t 
Yes ;  poet8  are  like  palms,  which,  the  more  weight 
You  cast  upon  them,  grow  more  strong  and  streight. 
"Tis  not  Jove's  thunderbolt,  nor  Mars  his  spear. 
Or  Neptune's  angry  trident,  poets  fear. 
Had  now  grim  Ben  been  breathing,  with  what  rage 
And  high-swoln  fury  had  he  lash'd  the  age  ; 
Shakspeare  with  Chapman  had  grown  mad,  and  torn 
Their  gentle  sock,  and  lofty  buskins  worn. 
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To  make  their  miiae  welter  up  to  the  chin 

In  blood  ;  of  feigned  scenes  no  need  had  been  ; 

England,  like  Lucian's  eagle,  with  an  arrow 

Of  her  own  plumes  piercing  her  heart  quite  thorough, 

Had  been  a  theatre  and  subject  fit 

To  exercise  in  real  truths  their  wit : 

Tet  none  like  high-winged  Fletcher  had  been  found 

This  eagle's  tragic  destiny  to  sound ; 

Bare  Fletcher's  quill  had  soared  up  to  the  sky, 

And  drawn  down  gods  to  see  the  tragedy. 

Live,  famous  dramatist,  let  every  spring 

Make  thy  bay  flourish,  and  fresh  bourgeons  bring ; 

And  since  we  cannot  have  thee  trod  o'  th'  stage, 

We  will  applaud  thee  in  this  silent  page. 

JA.  HOWELL,  P.C.C. 


ON  THE  EDITION. 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste ; 
Envy  of  ours,  and  glory  of  the  last) 
Is  now  alive  again ;  and  with  his  name 
His  sacred  ashes  waked  into  a  flame ; 
Such  as  before  did  by  a  secret  charm 
The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm  ; 
And  lend  the  ladies'  eyes  a  power  more  bright. 
Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a  sympathy  those  souls  betray'd. 
Whom  love,  or  beauty,  never  could  persuade; 
And  in  each  moved  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  counterfeit : 
When  first  Bellario  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear ! 
And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery ; 
By  him  inspired,  the  feign'd  Lucina  drew 
More  streams  of  melting  sorrow  than  the  true  ; 
But  then  the  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  teach  them  idl  to  smile. 

Thus  he  affections  could  or  raise  or  lay ; 
Love,  grief,  and  mirth,  thus  did  his  charms  obey ; 
He  Nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do. 
How  to  refine  the  old,  and  create  new ; 
Which  such  a  happy  likeness  seem'd  to  bear, 
As  if  that  Nature  .Ajrt,  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept ; 
Nor  had  he  ris'  the  Delphic  wreath  to  claim. 
Had  not  the  dying  scene  expired  his  name ; 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come ; 
Thrice  welcome  by  this  poit4vm*Hium, 
His  loss  preserv'd  him ;  they,  that  silenced  Wit, 
Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it ; 
Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  revived. 
And  plays  by  intermission  longer-lived. 

THO.   STANLKir. 


ON  THE  DRAMAHO  POEMB  of  MR.  JOHN  FLBTCHBR. 

Wonder !  who's  here !  Fletcher,  long  buried. 

Revived  t  Tis  he !  he's  risen  from  the  dead  ; 

His  winding-eheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawful  t  he  hath  made  them  good. 

Is  any  Ixner  Mad  1  See,  here's  Lo9^t  Oure; 

Unmarried  I  to  a  TFt/«  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  one, /or  a  Mcmik ;  if  she  displease, 

The  Spanuk  OuraU  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  the  Cuttom  of  the  Country ^  then 

Shall  the  Frent^  Lawyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Pair  Maidi  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  the  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MUX) 

That  th'  Lowri  Progrtn  stopt,  and  they  defamed. 

Here's  that  makes  Women  PUaaed^  and  TVmmt  Tamed, 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coswomb  f  or  will  try 

His  WUat  several  Weapom,  or  else  die  t 

Nioe  Valour^  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 

The  NoUe  Gendeman  in  Lot^t  PU^ma^ 

To  take  revenge  on  the  Falee  Om,  and  run 

The  Honat  ManU  Fortuney  to  be  undone 

like  Knight  ofMaUoy  or  else  Captain  be. 

Or  th'  Humorons  Lieutenant ;  go  to  Sea 

(A  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he's  very  loth, 

Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyal  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggaii^e  Buthy  and  undeceive 

The  creditor,  discharge  his  debts  ;  why  so, 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  t 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetem  but  tell  one  Chaneef 

When  that  the  Pilgrimt  shall  return  from  France, 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom  as  of  late. 

The  Idand  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  DouUe  Marriage ;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering. 

That  thus  at  last  nnsequesters  the  stage, 

Brings  back  the  silver  and  the  golden  age  ! 

ROBERT   OARDIKER. 


TO  THE  MANES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  POETS  AND  FELLOW-WRITERS,  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT 

AND  JOHN  FLETCHER, 
UPON  THE  PRINTING  OF  THEIR  EXCELLENT  DRAMATIC  POEM& 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Whiqh  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays : 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I 

Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die. 

And  though  no  language  rightly  can  conmiend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn'd. 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  those  curious  strains 

^The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Which  drew  the  gods'  attention  ;  who  admired 

To  see  our  Englij^  stage  by  you  inspired : 

Whose  chiming  muses  never  fail'd  to  sing 

A  soul-affecting  music,  ravishing 

Both  ear  and  intellect ;  while  you  do  each 

Contend  with  other  who  shall  highest  reach 
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In  rare  invention  ;  conflicts,  that  beget 
New  strange  delight,  to  see  two  fancies  met. 
That  could  receive  no  foil ;  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  sonl  informed  both. 
Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  sung  the  muse  alone, 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone. 
In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  out-lived,  so  he 
(Snatoh'd  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee. 

What  thou^  distempers  of  the  present  age 
Have  baniflh'd  your  smooth  numbers  from  the  stage  f 
Tou  shall  be  gainers  by't ;  it  shall  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre ; 
The  press  shall  g^e  to  every  man  his  part. 
And  we  wiU  all  be  actors ;  learn  by  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  you  writ, 
Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit ; 
And  at  each  «ist,  as  your  fancies  rise, 
Our  hands  shall  clap  deserved  plaudities. 

JOUir   WEBB. 


ON  MR.  BEAUMONT. 
( Wnttten  tkirtjf  peart  since,  pruently  afUr  kit  death.) 

Beaumont  lies  here ;  and  where  now  shall  we  have 

A  muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  grave  1 

Ah  !  none  to  weep  t£as  with  a  worthy  tear. 

But  he  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  lies  here. 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 

As  thou  that  lady's  didst,  fieur  Rutland's  hearse  t 

A  monument  that  wiU  then  lasting  be, 

When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she. 

In  thee  all's  lost :  A  sudden  dearth  and  want 

Hath  seized  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant ; 

We  dare  not  write  thy  elegy,  whilst  each  fears 

He  ne'er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 

Scarce  in  an  age  a  poet,  and  yet  he 

Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see ; 

But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 

Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 

In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  1 

Why  shoiUd  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill. 

Which,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill  I 

Alas,  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  mire  f 

But  Nature's  puzzled,  when  she  works  in  fire  : 

Great  brains,  like  brightest  glass,  crack  straight,  while  those 

Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows  : 

And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see, 

Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality : 

Beaumont  dies  young,  so  Sidney  died  before. 

There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more ; 

He  could  not  grow  up  higher  ;  I  scarce  know 

If  th'  art  itself  unto  that  pitch  could  grow, 

Were't  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arrived  the  height 

Of  all  that  Wit  could  reach,  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excellent  things  of  thine. 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couch'd  in  every  line. 

Such  Ufe  of  fancy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  or  borrow'd  strain. 

Such  passion,  such  expressions  meet  my  eye, 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity. 
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And  these  so  unaffectedly  express'd. 

All  in  a  language  purely-flowing  drest ; 

And  all  bo  bom  within  thyself,  thine  own. 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander's  vein 

Is  ruin'd,  to  survive  in  thee  again  ; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece, 

The  smooth,  even,  natural  wit,  and  love  of  Gh^eece, 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worth. 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forth ; 

And  I  am  sorry  we  have  lost  those  hours 

On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  far  short  of  ours. 

And  dwell  not  more  on  thee,  whose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  their  scene  and  stage. 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a  praise  ; 

More  pure,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  plays^ 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read. 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  do  the  muses  suffer  every  where, 

Taken  in  such  mouths'  censure,  in  such  ears. 

That,  'twixt  a  whiff,  a  line  or  two  rehearse, 

And  with  their  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse  1 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,  after  play. 

Drink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day. 

Whilst  even  their  very  idleness,  they  think. 

Is  lost  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  in  drink. 

Pity  their  dulness  ;  we  that  better  know. 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow. 

Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  morning  please. 

As  well  as  Plautus,  Aristophanes  f 

Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  my  thoughts  be  free, 

Were  scunil  wits  and  buffoons  both  to  thee ; 

Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 

Will  deign  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too, 

That  will  defy  our  own ;  'tis  English  stuff. 

And  th'  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 

Alas  1  what  phlegm  are  they,  compared  to  thee^ 

In  thy  Philaster,  and  Maid's  Tragedy  I 

Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray!  ■ 

Let  them  put  ail  their  Thrasoes  in  one  play,  , 

He  shall  out-bid  them ;  their  conceit  was  poor,  ' 

All  in  a  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore,  ' 

A  coz'ning  Davus,  take  the  fool  away,  ' 

And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  play. 

Yet  these  are  wits,  because  they're  old,  and  now,  ; 

Being  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  learning  too  : 

But  those  their  own  times  were  content  to  allow 

A  thriftier  fame,  and  thine  is  lowest  now.  i 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown  ; 

Six  ages  older,  shalt  be  better  known  ; 

When  thou'rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  tomb, 

Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  all  his  room.  . 

JOHN   EAmLE. 
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ON  THB  WOREB  OF  BEAUMONT  AND  FLBTCHBR, 
2f<no  at  length,  printsd. 

Great  pair  of  authors,  whom  one  equal  star 

Begot  so  like  in  genius,  that  you  are 

In  fame,  as  well  as  writings,  both  so  knit. 

That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit. 

Much  less  your  praise  :  You,  who  had  equal  fire, 

And  did  each  other  mutually  inspire ; 

Whether  one  did  contrive,  the  other  write. 

Or  one  framed  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite  ; 

Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th'  other  dress. 

Or  th'  one  disposed  what  th'  other  did  express  : 

Where'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  we, 

In  all  things  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  see  ; 

So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 

That  art  with  nature  ne'er  did  smoother  run. 

Where  shall  I  fix  my  praise  then  t  or  what  part 

Of  all  your  numerous  labours  hath  desert. 

More  to  be  famed  than  other !    Shall  I  say 

I've  met  a  lover  so  drawn  in  your  play. 

So  passionately  written,  so  inflamed. 

So  jealously  enraged,  then  gently  tamed. 

That  I,  in  reading,  have  the  person  seen. 

And  your  pen  hath  part  stage  and  actor  been ! 

Or  shall  I  say  that  I  can  scarce  forbear 

To  tslap,  when  I  a  captain  do  meet  there  ;  CBcaaus. 

So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest. 

So  braggingly,  and  like  himself  exprest. 

That  modem  cowards,  when  they  saw  him  pla/d, 

Saw,  blush'd,  departed,  guilty  and  betray'd  f 

You  wrote  all  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  the  stage 

Had  from  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age. 

And  had  their  equal  life :  Vices  which  were 

Manners  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  there : 

They  who  possest  a  l^x,  and  half-crown  spent 

To  learn  obsceneness,  retum'd  innocent. 

And  thank'd  you  for  this  coz'nage,  whose  chaste  scene 

Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  reform'c^  so  clean, 

That  they,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 

To  bargain,  went  thence  with  a  holy  flame. 

Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that  your  stock  and  vein 

Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain  ; 

Where'er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 

No  buskin  shew'd  more  solemn ;  no  quill  gave 

Such  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes; 

Spectators  sate  parts  in  your  tragedies. 

Aiid  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free. 

Mirth  tum'd  the  whole  house  into  comedy  ; 

So  piercing  (where  you  pleased)  hitting  a  fault. 

That  humours  from  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 

Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 

As  to  be  but  two  halfs,  and  make  one  wit ; 

But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause. 

And  yet  the  effect  itself  f^om  both  whole  draws  ; 

So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combined. 

As  [in]  two  bodies  to  have  but  one  fair  mind. 

Yet,  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say. 

Both  join'd,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 

For  that  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guess 

By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 

Hath  severally  sent  forth  ;  nor  were  join'd  so, 

like  some  our  modem  authors  made  to  go 


One  merely  by  the  help  of  th'  other,  who 

To  purchase  fame  do  come  forth  one  of  two  ; 

Nor  wrote  you  so,  that  one's  part  was  to  lick 

The  other  into  shape ;  nor  did  one  stick 

The  other's  cold  inventions  with  such  wit, 

As  served,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit ; 

Nor,  out  of  mutual  want,  or  emptiness, 

Did  you  conspire  to  go  still  twins  to  th'  press  ; 

But  what,  thus  join'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  forth 

As  good  from  each,  and  stored  with  the  same  worth 

That  thus  united  them ;  You  did  join  sense ; 

In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence ; 

And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends. 

Sends  us  one  poet  in  a  pair  of  friends. 

JASPER   MAINE. 


'       UPON  THE  BBFORT  OF  THB'  PRINTIKG  OF  THE  DRAMATICAL  POBMB  OP 

MASTER  JOHN  FLETCHER, 

ifever  ootUeUd  btfort,  and  mow  tet/Mk  in  mu  FoteflM. 


Though  when  all  Fletcher  writ,  and  the  entire 

Man  was  indulged  unto  that  sacred  fire^ 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts'  dress,  appeared  both  such 

That  'twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  much : 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 

To  knowing  Beaumont,  ere  it  did  come  forth. 

Working  again  until  he  said,  'twas  fit, 

And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 

Though  thus  he  caU*d  his  judge  into  his  fame. 

And  for  that  aid  allow'd  him  half  the  name, 

'Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 

That  both  tlie  spunge  and  pencil  were  his  own  ; 

That  himself  judged  himself,  could  singly  do, 

And  was  at  last  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too  : 

Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess,  a  piece 
Even  and  smooth,  spun  from  a  finer  fleece  ; 
Where  softness  reigns,  where  passions  passions  greet. 
Gentle  and  high,  as  floods  of  balsam  meet. 
Where,  dress'd  in  white  expressions,  sit  bright  loves, 
Drawn,  like  their  fiurest  queen,  by  milky  doves ; 
A  piece  which  Jonson  in  a  rapture  bid 
Come  up  a  glorified  work ;  and  so  it  did. 

Elte  had  his  muse  set  with  his  friend,  the  stage 
Had  miss'd  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age  ; 
The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 

Art,  language,  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere  ;  , 

Where  the  fresh  matters  soar  above  old  themes, 
As  prophets'  raptures  do  above  our  dreams  ; 
Where,  in  a  worthy  scorn,  he  dares  refuse 
All  other  gods,  and  makes  the  thing  his  muse ; 

Where  he  calls  passions  up,  and  lays  them  so»  j 

As  spirits,  awed  by  him  to  come  and  go  ; 

Where  the  free  author  did  whate'er  he  would,  \\ 

And  nothing  wiU'd  but  what  a  poet  should.  <! 

No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene,  i 

The  strength's  ingenious,  and  the  vigour  clean ; 
None  can  prevent  the  fancy,  and  see  through 
At  the  first  opening ;  all  stand  wond'ring  how 
The  thing  will  be,  until  it  is  ;  which  thence. 
With  fresh  delight  still  cheats,  still  takes  the  sense  ; 
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The  whole  design,  the  shadows,  the  lights,  snch 

That  none  can  say  he  shews  or  hides  too  much  : 

Business  grows  np,  ripen'd  hy  jast  encrease, 

And  hj  as  jnst  degrees  again  doth  cease  ; 

The  heats  and  minutes  of  affairs  are  watch'd, 

And  the  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch'd  ; 

Nought  later  than  it  should,  nought  comes  before, 

Chemists  and  calculators  do  err  more  : 

Sex,  age,  degree,  affections,  country,  place. 

The  inward  substance,  and  the  outward  face. 

All  kept  precisely,  all  exactly  fit ; 

What  he  would  write,  he  was  before  he  writ. 

Twixt  Jonson's  grave,  and  Shakspeare's  lighter  sound. 

His  muse  so  steer'd,  that  something  still  was  found. 

Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  but  so  his  own. 

That  'twas  his  mark,  and  he  was  by  it  known  ; 

Hence  did  he  take  true  judgments,  hence  did  strike 

All  palates  some  way,  though  not  all  alike  : 

The  god  of  numbers  might  his  numbers  crown. 

And,  listning  to  them,  wish  they  were  his  own. 

Thus,  welcome  forth,  what  ease,  or  wine,  or  wit 

Durst  yet  produce  :  that  is,  what  Fletcher  writ ! 

WILLIAM  CARTWRIOHT. 


ANOTHER. 

I  Fletcher,  though  some  call  it  thy  fault  that  wit 

So  overflow'd  thy  scenes,  that  e'er  'twas  fit 
To  come  upon  the  stage,  Beaumont  was  fain 
To  bid  thee  be  more  dull ;  that's,  write  again. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire ;  which  from  thee  came 
In  a  clear,  bright,  fuU,  but  too  large  a  flame ; 
And,  after  all,  (finding  thy  genius  such) 
That  blunted,  and  allay'd,  'twas  yet  too  much, 
Added  his  sober  spunge  :  and  did  contract 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  make't  exact : 
Tet  we,  through  his  corrections,  could  see 
Much  treasure  in  thy  superfluity ; 
Which  was  so  filed  away,  as,  when  we  do 
Gut  jewels,  that  that^s  lost  is  jewel  too  ; 
Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gold,  which  we  know 
By  losing  makes  the  stream  thence  wealthy  grow. 
They  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  sit. 
And  call  thy  store  the  over-births  of  wit, 
Say  thy  miscarriages  were  rare,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  thy  fruitful  pen 
Had  no  fault  but  abundance,  which  did  lay 
Out  in  one  scene  what  might  well  serve  a  play  ; 
And  hence  do  grant  that  what  they  call  excess, 
Was  to  be  reckon'd  as  thy  happiness, 
From  whom  wit  issued  in  a  full  spring-tide. 
Much  did  enrich  the  stage,  much  flow'd  beside. 
For  that  thou  couldst  thine  own  free  fancy  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  confined 
As  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  which  sway 
In  the  contrivance  of  a  true-bom  play. 
Those  works  proclaim  which  thou  didst  write  retired 

I  From  Beaumont,  by  none  but  thyself  inspired. 

Where,  we  see,  'twas  not  chance  that  made  them  hit, 

I  Nor  were  thy  plays  the  lotteries  of  wit ; 
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TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 
{Thtn  living.) 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse, 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use  ! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  I 
At  once  thou  mak'st  me  happy,  and  unmak*st. 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'st. 
What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  I 
What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives 
When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 
For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee. 

BEN  JONSOX. 


UPON  BfR.  FLETCHER'S  INCOMPARABLE  PLAYS. 

Apollo  sings,  his  harp  resounds :  give  room. 

For  now  behold  the  golden  pomp  is  come. 

Thy  pomp  of  plays  which  thousands  come  to  see. 

With  admiration  both  of  them  and  thee. 

Oh,  volume !  worthy,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  cover. 

To  be  with  juice  of  cedar  washed  all  over  ; 

Here's  words  with  lines,  and  lines  with  scenes  consent, 

To  raise  an  act  to  full  astonishment ; 

Here  melting  numbers,  words  of  power  to  move 

Young  men  to  swoon,  and  maids  to  die  for  love. 

Ixne  liei  a^hUeding  here ;  Evadne  there 

Swells  with  brave  rage,  yet  comely  every  where  : 

Here's  a  Mad  Lover,  there  that  high  design 

Of  King  and  no  King,  and  the  rare  plot  thine. 

So  that  whene'er  we  circumvolve  our  eyes. 

Such  rich,  such  fresh,  such  sweet  varieties 

Ravish  our  spirits,  that  entranced  we  see 

None  writes  love's  passions  in  the  world  like  thee. 

SOB.  HEERICK. 


ON  TEre  HAPPY  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FLETCHER'S  WORKS, 

Never  before  printed, 

Fletcher,  arise !  usurpers  share  thy  bays. 
They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays  : 
He  comes  !  his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust ; 
I  Down,  little  wits  I  ye  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  comes  he  private  ;  here's  great  Beaumont  too : 
How  could  one  single  world  encompass  two ! 
For  these  coheirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
All  that  all  wits  both  can  and  cannot  reach. 
Shakspeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dawning  hours  he  knew  was  best ; 
But,  when  the  sun  shone  forth,  you  two  thought  fit 
To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  off  trunk-hose  wit. 
Now,  now,  'twas  perfect  ;  none  must  look  for  new, 
Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you  ; 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains  ; 
The  fashion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions  framed. 
That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin,  daim'd  ; 
That,  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 


But  you  were  both  for  both ;  not  semi-wits, 

£ach  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits : 

Ye  are  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still. 

He  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free-will ; 

Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base. 

Two,  full,  congenial  souls ;  still  both  prevaiTd ;  I 

His  muse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not  impaled : 

Both  brought  your  ingots,  both  toil'd  at  the  mint. 

Beat,  melted,  sifted,  till  no  dross  stuck  in't ; 

Then  in  each  other's  scales  weigh'd  every  grain. 

Then  smooth'd  and  bumish'd,  then  weigh'd  all  again ; 

Stampt  both  your  names  upon*t  at  one  bold  hit. 

Then,  then  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion-vdt. 

Thus  twins  :  But  as  when  Fate  one  eye  deprives^ 
That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives, 
So  Beaumont  died  ;  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  fiU'd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom'd  crescent  then,  now  one  full-moon. 
Joint  love  before,  now  honour,  doth  provoke ; 
So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak. 
One  slipp'd  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  £all, 
Grasp'd  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all.  ' 

Imperial  Fletcher  1  here  begins  thy  reign  ; 

Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  glorious  brain ;  | 

Thy  swift-dispatching  soul  no  more  doth  stay,  | 

Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day ;  | 

Ever  brim-fiill,  and  sometimes  running  o'er,  ' 

To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  wait  at  door ; 

Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stood ;  , 

(For  creatures  have  most  feet,  which  have  least  blood) 
But  thou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise. 

Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nobly  flies ;  ■ 

Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  poet  ought ;  { 

For  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  nought ; 
Low  wit  in  scenes  in  state  a  peasant  goes ; 
If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown  ; 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none. 

Brave  Shakspeare  flow'd,  yet  had  his  ebbings  tooj, 
Often  above  himself,*  sometimes  below  ; 
Thou  always  best ;  if  aught  seemed  to  decline, 
'Twas  the  unjudging  route's  mistake,  not  thine : 
Thus  thy  fair  Shepherdess,  which  the  bold  heap 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prize  so  cheap, 
Was  found  (when  understood)  fit  to  be  crown'd  ; 
At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  walk. 
Where  they  steal  all  those  few  good  things  they  talk ; 
Wit-burgk^  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on. 
For  plunder'd  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon ; 
But  (as  stolen  goods  go  ofi^  at  half  their  worth) 
Thy  strong  sense  palls,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow  f  where's  the  man  e'er  read 
Aught  begg'd  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead  I 
Or  from  diy  goddesses  f  as  some,  who,  when 
They  stuff  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  than  men  ; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds. 
Thou  out^writ'st  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods : 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up  rears. 
As  much  as  Greeks,  or  Latins,  thee  in  years  : 
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Thy  ocean  fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  dams ; 

We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebble-anagrams  ; 

Dead  and  insipid,  all  despairing  sit ; 

Lost  to  behold  this  great  ^lapse  of  wit : 

What  strength  remains,  is  like  that  (wUd  and  fierce) 

Till  Jonson  made  good  poets  aifd  right  verse. 

Such  boist'rons  trifles  thy  muse  would  not  brook, 
Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scnrvily  they  look ; 
No  savage  metaphors  (things  radely  great) 
Thou  dost  display,  nor  bntcher  a  conceit ; 
Thy  nerves  have  beauty  which  invades  and  charms  ; 
Looks  like  a  princess  hamess'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy ;  those,  that  do 
Thunder  so  much,  do*t  without  lightning  too ; 
',  Tearing  themselves,  and  almost  split  their  brain 

To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak'st  free  and  clean  ; 
Such  gloomy  sense  may  pass  for  high  and  proud. 
But  true-bom  wit  still  flies  above  the  cloud  ; 
Thou  kneVst  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height ; 
Who  blusters  strong  i'  th'  dark,  but  creeps  i'  th'  light. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so,  innocent ; 
Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 
Slander'st  not  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  Other's  crosier  awed  the  stage  ;) 
High  crimes  were  still  arraign'd ;  tho*  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  plagued  i*  th'  fift : 
All's  safe  and  wise  ;  no  stiff  affected  scene, 
Nor  Bwoln,  nor  flat,  a  true  full  natural  vein ; 
Thy  sense  (like  well-drest  ladies)  doath'd  as  skinn'd, 
Not  all  unlaced,  nor  city-starch'd  and  pinn'd ; 
Thou  hadst  no  sloth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit. 
But  strength  and  mirth  ;  Fletcher^s  a  sanguine  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  consul-poets  all  things  sway'd, 
Till  all  was  English  bom  or  English  made  : 
Mitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont  a  judge's,  this  a  prelate's  son. 
What  strange  production  is  at  last  display'd. 
Got  by  two  faUiers,  without  female  aid  ! 
Behold,  two  masculines  espoused  each  other  ;. 
Wit  and  the  world  were  bom  without  a  mother. 

J.   BERKEKHEAD. 


UPON  THE  EVERrTO^B-ADinRED  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER  AND  HIB  PLAYS. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for  t  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs  f  Fletcher,  the  people  cry  ! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th'  outward  yard  set  round  with  bays  we've  seen, 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been ; 
Thus,  at  the  praetor's  feast,  with  needless  costs. 
Some  must  be  employ'd  in  painting  of  the  posts  ; 
And  some,  as  dishes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 
Stand  here  as  things  for  show  tq  Fletcher's  feast. 
Oh,  what  an  honour,  what  a  grace  't  had  been. 
To  have  had  his  cook  in  BdUo  serve  them  in ! 

Fletcher,  the  king  of  poets !  such  was  he. 
That  eam'd  all  tribute,  claim'd  all  sovereignty ; 

/ 


And  may  he  that  denies  it,  leam  to  blnsh 
At's  Loyal  Subfect,  starve  at's  Beggcu'i  Bnsk ; 
And,  if  not  diawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace^ 
Turn  o*er  to*s  Conomby  and  the  WUd-€h)ote  Cka§e, 

Monarch  of  wit  I  great  magazine  of  wealth ! 
From  whose  rich  bank,  by  a  Promethean  stealth. 
Our  lesser  flames  do  blaze !  His  the  true  fire. 
When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being  touch'd,  expire. 
'Twas  first  believed,  because  he  always  was 
The  tpff  dimt,  and  Pythagoras 
To  our  disciple-wits,  his  soul  might  run 
(By  the  same  dreamt-of  transmigration) 
Into  their  rude  and  indigested  brain. 
And  so  inform  their  chaos-lump  again ; 
For  many  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 
Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page. 
This  roused  his  rage,  to  be  abused  thus. 
Hade's  Locer  Mad,  Lieutenant  Humorotu. 
Thus  ends-of-gold-and-silver-men  are  made 
(As  th'  use  to  say)  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade  ; 
Thus  rag-men  from  the  dung-hill  often  hop, 
And  publish  forth  by  chance  a  broker's  shop. 
But  by  his  own  light,  now,  we  have  descried 
The  dross,  from  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried. 
Proteus  of  wit !  who  reads  him  doUi  not  see 
The  manners  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree  ! 
His  full-stored  fancy  doth  all  humours  fill. 
From  th'  Queen  of  Corinth  to  the  Maid  o*  th'  MiU  ; 
His  Cnrate^  Lavyer,  Captain^  PropheteUy 
Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  these  ; 
He  taught  (so  subtly  were  their  fancies  seized) 
To  RuU  a  Wife,  and  yet  the  Women  Plea$ed, 
Parnassus  is  thine  own  ;  claim  it  as  merit, 
Law  makes  the  Elder  Brother  to  inherit. 

G.    HILLS. 


UPON  THE  UNPARALLELED  PLAYS  WRITTEN  BT  THOSE  RENOWNED  TWINS  OF  POETRY, 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCBDBR. 

What's  here !  another  library  of  praise, 

Met  in  a  troop  to  advance  contemned  plays. 

And  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  fashion  I 

I  can't  but  wonder  at  this  reformation. 

My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good. 

To  see  my  hopes  into  fruition  bud. 

A  happy  chemistry  !  blest  viper  !  Joy  ! 

That  through  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  way  ! 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect, 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  occidental  poesy  ;  and  turn 
Gods,  to  recal  Wit's  ashes  from  their  urn. 
Like  huge  Colosses,  they've  together  knit 
Their  shoulders  to  support  a  world  of  wit. 

The  tale  of  Atlas  (though  of  truth  it  miss) 
We  plainly  read  mythologized  in  this ! 
Orpheus  and  Amphion,  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  are  but  allegories. 
'Tis  Poetry  has  power  to  civilize 
Men,  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 
I  cannot  chuse  but  think  (now  things  so  fall) 
That  Wit  is  past  its  climacterical ; 
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I  And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 

I  I  know  thejil  find  a  resurrection. 

I  'Tis  vain  to  praise ;  they're  to  themselves  a  glory. 

And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory. 
For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a  loud  hyperbole. 
His  fancy  so  transcendenUy  aspires. 
He  shews  himself  a  wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stufTd  with  chevrel  sense. 
The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence ; 
Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be, 
Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  stenography  ; 
Nor  words  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhyme. 
Only  ceesura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloath'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence  : 
Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet  high  strains. 
Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  by  a  gemini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age !  how  blest  our  men ! 
When  such  rare  souls  live  themselves  o'er  again. 
We  err,  that  think  a  poet  dies  ;  for  this 
Shews,  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality. 
Or  power  of  fiftte  :  And  thus  the  proverb  hits, 
(That's  so  much  oross'd)  These  men  Uve  by  their  wits. 

ALEXR.  BROME. 


ON  THE  DEATH  AND  WORKS  OF  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

My  name,  so  far  from  great,  that  'tis  not  known. 
Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own  ; 
And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,  should  dare 
To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

rd  have  a  state  of  wit  convoked,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up  on  common  faith ; 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise  ; 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit ; 
Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died,  the  pubUc  face 
Wore  sorrow  in't ;  and  to  add  mournful  grace 
To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  fall, 
The  commonw^th  served  at  his  funeral. 
And  by  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse  ; 
— But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse. 
Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 
Base  hands,  how  impotently  you  disclose 
Tour  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes,  whose 
Defaced  statua  and  martyr'd  book. 
Like  an  antiquity  and  fragment  look, 
N'onnvMa  deiun^i  legibly  appear. 
So  truly  now  Camden's  Remains  lie  there. 
Vain  malice !  how  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breath 
Of  Fame  shaU  speak  his  great  Elizabeth  t 
'Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath  ; 
Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 
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Thus  princes' honours  ;  but  wit  only  gives 
A  name  which  to  succeeding  ages  Uves. 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  and  fame, 
Ambitious  to  twist  ours  with  thy  great  name. 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise  :  For  as  a  vine. 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots. 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots  ; 
About  its  arms  tiie  thankful  clusters  cling 
like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  ammelling 
The  blue-cheek*d  grape,  stuck  in  its  vemant  hair. 
Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a  beauteous  ear. 
So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit ;  we  do 
Borrow  support  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show. 
And  but  thy  male  wit,  like  the  youthful  sun. 
Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion. 
Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 
Thou  yet  unwept,  and  yet  unpraised  might'st  be. 
But  they're  imperfect  births ;  and  such  are  aU 
Produced  by  causes  not  univocal, 
The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit : 
And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit. 

Oh,  for  a  fit  o'  th'  father  1  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit ; 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire. 
Which  thy  full  breast  did  aniiftate  and  inspire  ; 
That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  particle  of  thine  to  us  ! 
Of  thine  ;  which  we  admired  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a  joint-commissioner  in  wit ; 
When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 
Its  too  luxuriant  growing  mightiness  : 
Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 
Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone  ; 
In  which  orb  thy  throng'd  light  did  make  the  star. 
Thou  wert  the  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 
Thy  fury  was  composed  ;  Rapture  no  fit 
That  hung  on  thee  ;  nor  thou  far  gone  in  wit 
As  men  in  a  disease  ;  thy  fancy  clear. 
Muse  chaste,  as  those  flames  whence  they  took  their  fire ; 
No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine. 
Got  in  adultery  'twixt  Wit  and  Wine. 

And  as  the  hermetical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  first-broken  law. 
That  ens  venenum  which  extracted  thence 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence  : 
So  was  thy  spirit  calcined  ;  no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  as  next  to  simples  are. 
Not  like  those  meteor-wits  which  wildly  fly 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  the  amazed  sky  ; 
Speaking  but  th'  ills  and  villainies  in  a  state. 
Which  fools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at. 
Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 
Oft  'scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  fall. 
Nature  used  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant 
A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth  ;  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  not 
For  mending  one  word  a  whole  sheet  to  blot. 
Thou  couldst  anatomise  with  ready  art. 
And  skilful  hand,  crimes  lock'd  close  up  i'  th'  heart. 
Thou  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  path 
By  which  Ambition  climb'd  to  greatness  hath ; 
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Thon  coiildst  the  rises,  turns,  and  falls  of  states, 

How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates ; 

Conldst  mad  tiie  subject  into  popular  rage, 

And  the  grown  seas  of  that  great  storm  assuage ; 

Dethrone  usurping  tyrants  and  place  there 

The  lawful  prince  and  true  inheriter ; 

Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 

Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinn'th. 

Save  thee,  who  un-infected  didst  walk  in't, 

As  the  great  genius  of  government. 

And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by, 

To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy, 

How  new,  how  proper  th'  humours,  how  express'd 

In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress'd 

In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 

Shined  in  the  face  and  every  limb  of  it ! 

The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew'st  to  be 

In  thy  whole  life  an  excellent  comedy. 

To  these  a  virgin-modesty,  which  first  met 
Applause  with  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  deserved  ;  till  bold  with  constant  praise 
His  brows  admitted  the  unsought-for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame ;  but  left  men  free 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity. 
When  his  fair  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty  stage. 
Was  martyr'd  between  ignorance  and  rage  ; 
At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  those  few 
Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  nmrder  I  though  he  knew 
The  innocence  and  beauty  of  his  child, 
He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smiled. 
Princes  have  gathered  since  each  scattered  grace. 
Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  face  ; 
And  on  th'  united  parts  breathed  such  a  %re 
As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne*er  expire. 

Attending,  not  affecting,  thus  the  crown, 
Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on. 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  Wit's  great  empire,  absolute  severely. 

JOHN   RARBIS. 


TO  THB  MEMOBT  OF  THB  DBCEASED,  BUT  ETBR-LIYING  AUTHOR,  IN  THESE  HIS  POEMS, 

MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me 

(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 

Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse, 

As  follower  to  the  muse's  followers. 

Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth 

That  have,  by  strength  of  art,  set  Fletcher  forth 

In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  him. 

And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  him  ; 

Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 

To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book  ; 

Some,  that  have  known  him  too  ;  some  more,  some  less ; 

Some  only  but  by  hearsay,  some  by  guess ; 

And  some  for  fashion-sake  would  take  the  hint, 

To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 

You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 

And  princes  of  Parnassus  by  the  pen. 

And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 

Preserved  this  antibor's  memory  from  the  grave. 
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And  made  it  glorious ;  let  me,  at  your  gate, 

Porter  it  here,  'gainst  those  that  come  too  late, 

And  are  unfit  to  enter.    Something  I 

"Will  deserve  here:  for,  where  you  versify 

In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time, 

111  write,  though  not  rich  verses,  honest  rhyme. 

I  am  admitted.    Now,  have  at  the  rout 

Of  those  that  would  crowd  in,  but  must  keep  out. 

Bear  back,  my  masters ;  pray  keep  back  ;  forbear : 

You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here. 

You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession. 

Find  entertainment  at  the  next  impression. 

But  let  none  then  attempt  it,  that  not  know 

The  reverence  due,  which  to  this  shrine  they  owe  : 

All  such  must  be  excluded  ;  and  the  sort^ 

That  only  upon  trust,  or  by  report. 

Have  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  think  it  trim 

To  have  their  verses  pUmted  before  him : 

Let  them  read  first  his  works,  and  learn  to  know  him ; 

And  offer,  then,  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him. 

But  far  fix>m  hence  be  such  as  would  proclaim 

Their  knowledge  of  this  author,  not  lus  &me ; 

And  such,  as  would  pretend,  of  all  the  rest. 

To  be  the  best  wits  that  have  known  him  best. 

Depart  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 

Inferior  ones  thrust  in,  by  many  a  score ; 

As  formerly,  before  Tom  Coryate, 

Whose  work,  before  his  praisers,  had  the  fate 

To  perish :  For  the  witty  copies  took 

Of  his  encomiums  made  themselves  a  book. 

Here's  no  such  subject  for  you  to  out-do. 

Out-shine,  out-live,  (though  well  you  may  do  too 

In  other  spheres  :)  for  Fletcher's  flourishing  bays 

Must  never  fade,  while  Phosbus  wears  his  rays. 

Therefore  forbear  to  press  upon  him  thus. 

Why,  what  are  you,  (cry  some)  that  prate  to  us  f 

Do  not  we  know  you  for  a  flashy  meteor  f 

And  styled  (at  best)  the  muses'  serving-creature  ! 

Do  you  control  t  Ye've  had  your  jeer :  Sirs,  no  ; 

But,  in  an  humble  manner,  let  you  know, 

Old  serving-creatures  oftentimes  are  fit 

To  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit, 

What  they  inherit ;  and  how  well  their  dads 

Left  one,  and  wish'd  the  other  to  their  lads. 

And,  from  departed  poets,  I  can  guess 

Who  has  a  greater  share  of  wit,  who  less. 

'Way,  fool !  another  says.    I  let  him  rail. 

And,  'bout  his  own  ears  flourish  his  witrflail. 

Till,  with  his  swingle,  he  his  noddle  break. 

While  this  of  Fletcher,  and  his  works,  I  speak  ; 

His  works  t  (says  Momus)  nay,  his  plays,  you'd  say: 

Thou  hast  said  right,  for  that  to  him  was  pUy 

Which  was  to  others'  brains  a  toil :  With  ease 

He  play'd  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  seas. 

His  nimble  births  have  longer  lived  than  theirs 

That  have,  with  strongest  labour,  divers  years 

Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  brains 

Upon  the  stage ;  and  shall,  to  th'  stationers'  gains, 

Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after-age 

Shall  put  down  printing,  as  this  doth  the  stage; 

Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye. 

But  in  dumb-shows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 
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I  'Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad, 

Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood  t 

Bnt  to  the  man  again,  of  whom  we  write. 
The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 
Rather  than  work.    He  did  not  pnmp,  nor  drudge, 
To  beget  wit,  or  manage  it ;  nor  tmdge 
To  wit-conventions  with  note-book,  to  glean. 
Or  steal,  some  jests  to  foist  into  a  scene  : 
He  scom'd  those  shifts.  You,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk  ;  that  from  his  lips  did  flow, 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit. 
Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  have  writ 
(But  few  excepted)  in  the  stage's  way : 
His  scenes  were  acts,  and  every  act  a  play. 
I  knew  him  in  liis  strength  ;  even  then,  when  he. 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me. 
Most  knowing  Jonson  (proud  to  call  him  son,) 
In  friendly  envy  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self.    I  knew  him  till  he  died ; 
And,  at  his  dissolution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm*d  the  stage ;  which  gave 
Vollies  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  his  grave. 
And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits, 
For  die  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  wits. 
In  the  first  year,  our  famous  Fletcher  fell. 
Of  good  King  Charles,  who  graced  these  poems  well. 
Being  then  in  life  of  action  :  But  they  died 
Since  the  king's  absence' ;  or  were  laid  aside, 
As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 
Of  the  king's  second  coming  to  his  court, 
I  The  books  creep  from  the  press  to  life,  not  action  ; 

Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 
May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 
Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live. 
'  Others  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move, 

I  I  only  thus  express  my  truth  and  love. 

RICH.  saoME. 

1 


UPON  THE  PRIiniNO  OF  MR  JOHN  FLETCHER'S  WORKS. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  t  or,  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  known 

His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own  t 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now  ; 

Or  if  he  be  retum'd  from  his  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made  : 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy. 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,  our  peace  is  nigh  : 

A  babn  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing. 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting  but  the  king. 

JA.   8U1RLET. 
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T(l  MY  WORTHY  AUTHOR,  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER,  UPON  HIS  FAITHFUI.  BHEFHEKDBaBL 

The  wise  and  xnAny-beaded  benchy  that  sits 

Upon  the  kfe  and  death  of  plays,  and  wits, 

(Composed  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man, 

Ladj,  or  pucdU,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

Velvet,  or  tafikta  ci^  rank'd  in  the  dark 

With  Uie  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave  sparic. 

That  may  judge  for  his  sxpence,)  had,  before 

They  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play ;  and,  more. 

Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 

With  vices,  which  they  look'd  for,  and  came  to. 

I,  that  am  glad  thy  iimocence  was  thy  guilt. 

And  wish  Uiat  all  the  muses'  blood  were  spUt 

In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eyes, 

Do  crown  thy  murdered  poem  ;  which  shall  rise 

A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire 

Or  moths  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire. 

BEN  JOXSOV. 


TO  HIB  LOVING  FRIEND,  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER.  CONCERNING  HIS  PASTORAL  BEINO 

BOTH  A  POEM  AND  A  PLAT. 

There  are  no  sureties,  good  friend,  will  be  taken 

For  works  that  vulgar  good-name  hath  forsaken. 

A  poem  and  a  play  too !  Why,  'tis  like 

A  scholar  that's  a  poet  :  their  names  strike 

Their  pestilence  inward,  when  they  take  the  air,  j 

And  kill  outright ;  one  cannot  both  fates  bear. 

But^  as  a  poet  that's  no  scholar  makes 

Vulgarity  his  whiffler,  and  so  takes 

Passage  with  ease  and  state  through  both  sides  preas 

Of  pageant  seers  :  or  as  scholars  please 

That  are  no  poets,  more  than  poets  leam'd, 

(Since  their  art  solely  is  by  souls  discem'd  ; 

The  others'  falls  within  the  common  sense. 

And  sheds,  like  common  light,  her  influence  :) 

So  were  your  play  no  poem,  but  a  thing 

That  every  cobler  to  his  patch  might  sing,  ! 

A  rout  of  nifles,  like  the  multitude. 

With  no  one  limb  of  any  art  endued ; 

lake  would  to  like,  and  praise  you.    But,  because  I 

Your  poem  only  hath  by  us  applause. 

Renews  the  golden  world,  and  holds  through  all 

The  holy  laws  of  homely  pastoral. 

Where  flowers  and  founts,  and  nymphs  and  semi-gods. 

And  aU  the  graces  find  their  old  abodes  ; 

Where  forests  flourish  but  in  endless  verse, 

And  meadows,  nothing  fit  for  purchasers  : 

This  iron  age,  that  eats  itself,  will  never 

Bite  at  your  golden  world,  that  others  ever 

Loved  as  itselft    Then,  like  your  book,  do  you 

Live  in  old  peace,  and  that  for  praise  allow. 


O.  ClIAPMAW. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


ClMO. 

LTszpnv.  Broiker  to  the  King. 
AmsTQM,  a  no^  Gentleman. 

lULumn,  )  BroUurs  to  Evadne. 
DifBtrrt.      J 

Caluxaz,  an  old  kumorotu  Lord,  and  Father  to 
AspaUa, 

CllDV. 


GtniUmen. 


Duotauft,  a  Servant  to  Calianax. 


Etax»ji«,  Sister  to  Melantiu*. 


AfiPATiA,  troth^ight  Wife  to  Amintor. 
AwTiPHiLA,  I  Waiting-GenUewomen  to  Atpatia. 

Dui^,  Waiting-Woman  to  Evadne. 
Ladies. 

Night, 

Cymthia, 

Nkptuns,  y  Masquer*. 

JEOJAJSf 

Sea  QodSt 


SCENE,— Thb  City  of  Rhodes. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  l.-^An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  CiMom,  Strato.  Lywrpus.  and  Diphilus. 

Clean.  Tlie  rest  are  making  ready,  sir. 

Ljfw.  So  let  them  ; 
There's  time  enough. 

Diph,  Yon  are  the  brother  to  the  king,  my  lord ; 
We'll  take  your  word. 

L^,  Strato,  thon  hast  some  skill  in  poetry : 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  masque  ?  will  it  be  well? 

Strai.  Aa  well  as  masque  can  be. 

L^s,  As  masque  can  be  ? 

Strain  Yes ;  niey  must  commend  their  king,  an( 
speak  in  praise 
Of  the  aaaemUy ;  bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
In  person  of  some  god.    They  are  tied  to  rules 
Of  flattery. 

CIa.  See,  good  my  lord,  who  is  returned ! 

Enter  McLAimus. 

Lps.  Noble  Melantius !  the  land,  by  me, 
Weloomes  thy  Tirtnes  home  to  Rhodes. 
Thou,  that  with  blood  abroad  buy'st  us  our  peace! 
The  breath  of  kings  ia  like  the  breath  of  gods ; 
My  brother  wish'd  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here. 
Me  win  be  too  kind,  and  weary  thee 
With  often  welcomes.    But  the  time  doth  give  thee 
A  welcome  above  his,  or  all  the  world's. 

MeL  My  lord,  my  thanks ;  but  these  scratched 
limbs  of  mine 
Hare  spoke  my  love  and  truth  unto  my  friends, 
More  than  my  tongue  e'er  could.     My  mind's  the 
It  ever  waa  to  you :  Where  1  find  worth,      [same 
I  love  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go, 
And  then  1  follow  it. 

DipL  Hail,  worthy  brother  I 
He,  that  rejoices  not  at  your  return 
In  safety,  is  mine  enemy  for  ever. 

MeL   I  thank  thee,  DiphUus.     But  thou  art 
I  scftt  lor  thee  to  exercise  thine  arms         [faulty ; 


With  me  at  Patria :  Thou  camest  not,  Diphilus ;  - 
'Twas  iU. 

Diph.  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  king's  strict  command ;  which  you,  my  lord. 
Can  witness  with  me. 

Lys,  *Tis  true,  Melantius ; 
He  might  not  come,  till  the  solemnity  ~ 
Of  this  great  match  was  past. 

Diph,  Have  you  heard  of  it  ? 

Mel,  Yes.   I  have  given  cause  to  those  that  envy 
My  deeds  abroad,  to  call  me  gamesome : 
I  have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Lys,  We  have  a  masque  to-night,  and  you  munc 
A  soldier's  measure.  l^^^ 

Mel,  These  soft  and  sUken  wars  are  not  for  me : 
The  music  must  be  shrill,  and  aU  confused. 
That  stirs  my  blood ;  and  then  I  dance  with  arms. 
But  is  Amintor  wed  ? 

Diph,  This  day.  .     ,     .         ^    j 

Mel.  All  joys  upon  him !  for  he  is  my  fhend. 
Wonder  not  that  I  caU  a  man  so  young  my  friend : 
His  worth  is  great ;  valiant  he  is,  and  temperate ; 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own. 
If  his  friend  need  it.     When  he  was  a  boy, 
As  oft  as  I  returned  (as,  without  boast, 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon  me, 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  hmb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  beard. 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  hand 
Weigh  it :  He  oft  would  make  me  smUe  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  perform'd. 

Enter  Aspatta. 

Hail,  maid  and  wife ! 

Thou  fair  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot 

That  thou  hast  tied  to-day,  last  tiU  the  hand 
Of  age  undo  it  1  may'st  thou  bring  a  race 
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Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Sttcoessiyely  with  soldiers! 

Asp.  My  hard  foitones 
Deserve  not  scorn ;  for  I  was  never  prcmd 
When  they  were  good.  {Exit. 

Mel.  How's  this? 

Lyt.  You  are  mistaken. 
For  she  is  not  married. 

Mel.  Yon  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph.  'Tis  true ;  but 

MeL  Pardon  me,  I  did  receive 
Letters  at  Patria  from  my  Amintor, 
That  he  should  marry  her. 

Diph.  And  so  it  stood 
In  all  opinion  long ;  but  your  arrival 
Made  me  imagine  you  had  heard  the  change. 

MeL  Who  hath  he  taken  then  ? 

Lffs.  A  lady,  sir, 
That  bears  the  light  about  her,  and  strikes  dead 
With  flashes  of  her  eye :  the  fkir  Evadne, 
Your  virtuous  sister. 

Mel,  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them ! 
But  this  is  strange. 

Lys.  The  king  my  brother  did  it 
To  honour  you ;  and  these  solemnities 
Are  at  his  charge. 

Mel.  'Tis  royal,  like  himsell    But  I  am  sad 
My  speech  bears  so  unfortunate  a  sound 
To  beautiful  Aspatia.    There  is  rage 
Hid  in  her  father's  breast,  Calianax, 
Bent  long  againat  me ;  and  he  should  not  think, 
If  I  could  call  it  back,  that  I  would  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  his  negated  daughter.    Holds  he  still 
His  greatness  with  the  king  ? 

Ljft.  Yes.    But  this  lady 
Valks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.    The  unfi^uented  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  fuU  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
^Msk  'cm,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse, 
one  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief, 
IJat  strikes  aU  her  beholders  ;  she  will  sinir 
ihe  moumful'st  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard, 
And  sigh,  and  sing  again ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  yo^  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 
TcJl  nairthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will,  with  so  sad  a  look, 
«nng  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end, 
.  hell  send  them  weeping,  one  by  one,  away. 

Mei.  She  haa  a  brother  under  my  command, 
1 4lce  her ;  a  fiu«  as  womanish  as  hers  • 
iut  with  a  spirit  that  hath  much  outnown 
JTie  number  of  his  years. 

Enter  Ammom. 

Cle.  My  lord,  the  bridegroom ! 

Mel.  I  might  run  fiercely,  not  more  hastily. 
Upon  my  foe.     I  love  thee  well,  Ammtor ; 
My  mouth  is  much  too  narrow  for  my  heart ; 
Ijoy  to  look  upon  those  eyes  of  thine ; 
Thou  wt  my  friend,  but  my  diaorder'd  speech 
l^ute  off  my  love. 

Amin.  Thou  art  Melantius ; 
AU  love  is  spoke  in  that.    A  sacrifice. 
To  thank  the  gods  Melantius  is  retum'd 


In  safety  1  Victory  sits  on  his  sword, 

As  she  was  wont :  May  she  build  there  and  dwell; 

And  may  thy  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been, 

Only  thy  valour  and  thine  innocence ! 

What  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies  give, 

That  I  might  hold  thee  stiU  thus  ! 

Md.  I  am  but  poor 
In  words ;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  ttkj  motiier 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence :  All  the  wounds  I  have 
Fetch'd  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowed  mothers.    But  this  is  peace, 
And  that  was  war. 

Amin.  Pardon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marriage  bed,  and  finown  not,  I  am  forced. 
In  answer  of  such  noble  tears  as  those, 
To  weep  upon  my  wedding-day. 

Mel.  I  fear  thou'rt  grown  too  fickle ;  for  I  hear 
A  lady  mourns  for  thee  ;  men  say,  to  death ; 
Forsaken  of  thee ;  on  what  terms  I  know  not. 

Amin.  She  had  my  promise ;  but  the  king  for- 
bade it. 
And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy  sister, 
Accompanied  widi  graces  far  above  her ; 
With  whom  I  long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth. 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms.  ^ 

Mel.  Be  prosperous ! 

Enter  HesBenger. 

Meet.  My  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  you. 

£y«.  We  are  gone.    Cleon,  Strato,  Diphilas— 
IBxeunt  LvsiFPim,  Clbon,  Stratd,  and  Diphilcs. 

Amin.  We'll  all  attend  you. — ^We  shall  trooble 
With  our  solemnities.  [yon 

Mel.  Not  so,  Amintor : 
But  if  you  laugh  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.    Yet  I  have  a  mistress 
To  bring  to  your  delights ;  rough  though  I  am, 
I  have  a  mistress,  and  she  has  a  heart 
She  says ;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better ; 
There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge  in't. 
But  you  stand  stUl,  and  here  my  way  lies. 

IBxewU  teteraaf. 


SCENE  II.~^  large  Hail  in  the  same,  wiih  a 
Gallery  full  <{/*  Spectators, 

Enter  Cauaxax.  with  DiAooaAs  at  the  Jkwr. 

Cal.  Dlagoras,  look  to  the  doors'  better  for 
shame ;  you  let  in  all  the  worid,  and  anon  the  king 
will  rail  at  me — ^why,  very  well  said — by  Jove,  the 
king  will  have  the  show  i'  th'  court. 

Diaff.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lord?  You 
know,  he'll  have  it  here. 

Cal.  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  he  wiU  not. 

Diaff,  And  if  he  will  not  be  wise,  you  are  Ah*- 
swom. 

Cal.  One  may  wear  out  his  heart  with  swear- 
ing, and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  I'U  be  gone — look 
to't  who  wiU. 

-Diaff.  My  lord,  I  shall  never  keep  them  out. 
Pray,  stay ;  your  looks  wiU  terrify  them. 

Cal.  My  looks  terrify  them,  you  cozcombly  ass, 
yon !  I'll  be  judged  by  all  the  company  whether 
thou  hast  not  a  worse  fece  than  I. 

Diaff.  I  mean,  because  they  know  you  and  your 
office. 

Cal.  Oflioe !  I  would  I  could  put  it  off ;  I  am 
sore  I  sweat  quite  through  my  office.     I  might 


I    SCBNB  It. 
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Iia?e  made  room  at  my  daughter's  wedding :  they 
ha?e  near  kilTd  her  among  them ;  and  now  I  must 
do  serrice  for  him  that  hath  forsaken  her.  Serve 
that  wilL  LExit. 

Diag,  He*8  so  humorous  since  his  daughter  was 
forsaken — Hark,  hark  I  there,  there!  so,  sol  Codes, 
codes  !     \_Knock  Mf%thm,'\     What  now  ? 

Mei,  [irtMtn^]  Open  die  door. 

Diag,  Who*s  there  ? 

Md,  [flPt/Am.]  Melantins. 

Ihag.  I  hope  your  lordship  brings  no  troop  with 
joa ;  for,  if  yon  do,  I  must  return  them. 

[Open*  the  door,    Pcrtont  endeavour  to  ruth  in. 

Enter  Msiamtius  and  a  Lady. 

MeL  None  but  this  lady,  sir. 
Diag.  The  ladies  are  all  placed  above,  save  those 
I  that  come  m  the  king's  troop :  The  best  of  Rhodes 
St  there,  and  there's  room. 

Md,  I  thank  you,  sir. — ^When  I  have  seen  yon 
placed,  madam,  I  must  attend  the  king ;  but,  the 
masque  done,  I'Q  wait  on  you  again. 

lEjtU  urith  the  Lady  into  the  gdUery, 

Diag.  Stand  back  there  I — Room  for  my  lord 
Melsntias ! — ^pray,  bear  back^this  is  no  place  for 
inch  youths  and  their  trulls— let  the  doors  shut 
again. — No!— do  your  heads  itch?  I'll  scratch 
them  for  yon.  [ShaU  the  door.'] — So,  now  thrust 
and  haD§.  [^Knoeting,"]  Again !  who  is't  now  ? — 
I  cannot  blame  my  lord  Calianaz  for  going  away : 
'Would  he  were  here !  he  would  run  raging  among 
them,  and  break  a  dozen  wiser  heads  than  his 
own,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — ^What's  the 


[  Wiikin.']'  I  pray  you,  can  yon  help  me  to  the 
speech  of  the  master-cook  ? 

Diag.  If  I  open  the  door,  I'll  cook  some  of 
your  aJve»-heads.  Peace,  rogues !  ^Knocking,'] 
— ^Again  I  who  is't  ? 

MeL  [tei/Atfi.]  Melantins. 

Enter  Calumax. 

Cai,  Let  him  not  in. 

Diag,  O,  my  lord,  I  must. — Make  room  there 
for  my  loidL 

Enter  MaLAirrroa. 

Is  your  lady  placed  ?  ITo  Usuon-ins. 

Me!.  Yea,  sir. 
I  thank  you. — My  Lord  Calianax,  well  met 
Yonr  causeless  hate  to  me,  I  hope,  is  buried. 

CaL  Yes,  I  do  service  for  your  sister  here. 
That  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless  death ; 
She  loves  your  friend  Amintor ;  such  another 
False-hearted  lord  as  yon. 

jlfef.  Yon  do  me  wrong, 
I    A  most  unmanly  one,  and  I  am  slow 
I    lo  taking  Tengeanoe  I  But  be  well  advised. 

Cai.  ft  may  be  so.— Who  placed  the  lady  there, 
So  near  the  presence  of  the  king  ? 

Mei.  I  did. 

Cai.  My  lord,  she  mnst  not  sit  there. 

JlldL  Why  ? 

Cai.  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more  worth. 

Mei.  More  worth  than  she?    It  misbecomes 
yonr  age, 
And  place,  to  be  thus  womanish.    Forbear  ! 
What  you  hsTe  spoke,  I  am  content  to  think 
The  palsy  shook  your  tongne  to. 

Cai.  Why,  'tis  well 
If  I  stand  here  to  place  men's  wenches. 


Mni.  I  shall  forget  this  place,  thy  age,  my  safety, 
And,  tiiorough  all,  cut  that' poor  sicldy  week, 
Thou  hast  to  live,  away  from  thee. 

Cai.  Nay,  I  know  you  can  fight  for  your  whore. 

Mei.  Bate  the  king,  and  be  he  flesh  and  blood, 
He  lies,  that  says  it  \  Thy  mother  at  fifteen 
Was  black  and  sinful  to  her. 

Diag.  Good  my  lord ! 

Mel,  Some  god  pluck  threescore  years  from 
that  fond  man. 
That  I  may  kill  him  and  not  stain  mine  honour. 
It  is  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  braved  by  such  ignoble  men, 
As,  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tears 
And  knees  beg  succour  from  'em.     'Would,  that 

blood, 
That  sea  of  blood,  that  I  have  lost  in  fight. 
Were  running  in  tiiy  veins,  that  it  might  make  thee 
Apt  to  say  less,  or  able  to  maintain, 
Should'st  thou  say  more !   This  Rhodes,  I  see,  is 

nought 
But  a  place  privileged  to  do  men  vnrong. 

Cai.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Ananxm. 

Amxn.  What  vile  injury 
Has  stirr'd  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand  ? 

Mel.  That  heap  of  age,  which  I  should  reverence 
If  it  were  temperate  ;  but  testy  years 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  sir,  forbear. 

Cai.  There  is  just  such  another  as  yourself. 

Amin.  He  will  wrong  you,  or  me,  or  any  man, 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose. 
Since  this  our  match.    The  king  is  coming  in : 
I  would  not  for  more  wealth  than  I  enjoy, 
He  should  perceive  you  raging.     He  did  hear 
You  were  at  difference  now,  which  hastened  him. 

Cai.  Make  room  there  1  IHautboys  play  within. 

Enter  King,  Bvadmb,  Aspatia,  Lords  and  Ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and  my  love 
Is  with  thee  still :  But  this  is  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in.    Calianax,  join  hands. 

Cat.  He  shall  not  have  my  hand. 

King.  This  is  no  time 
To  force  you  to  it.    I  do  love  yon  both : 
Calianaz,  you  look  well  to  your  office ; 
And  you,  Melantius,  are  welcome  home. — 
Begin  the  masque  I 

MeL  Sister,  I  joy  to  see  you,  and  your  choice. 
You  look'd  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that  man : 
Be  happy  in  him  !  iReeorders  plap. 

Evad.  O,  my  dearest  brother  I 
Your  presence  is  more  joyful  than  this  day 
Can  be  unto  me. 


THE   MASaUK. 

NioHT  ritet  in  miete. 
Night.  Our  reign  is  come  ;  for  in  the  raging  sea 
The  sun  is  drown'd,  and  with  him  fell  the  Day. 
Bright  Cynthia,  hear  my  voice ;  I  am  the  Night, 
For  whom  thou  bear'st  about  thy  borrow'd  light. 
Appear ;  no  longer  thy  pale  visage  shroud, 
But  strike  thy  sUver  horns  quite  through  a  cloud. 
And  send  a  beam  upon  my  swarthy  face ; 
By  which  I  may  discover  all  the  place 
And  persons,  and  how  many  longing  eyes 
Are  come  to  wait  on  our  solemnities. 

B  a 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  L 


Enttr  CnrmiA. 

How  doll  and  black  am  I !  I  could  not  find 
This  beanty  without  thee,  I  am  so  blind. 
Metbinks,  they  shew  like  to  those  eastern  streaks 
That  warn  us  hence,  before  the  morning  breaks  ! 
Back,  my  pale  servant*  for  these  eyes  know  how 
To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  than  thou. 

Cynth.  Great  queen ,  they  be  a  troop  for  whom 
alone 
One  of  my  clearest  moons  I  have  put  on ; 
A  troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I 
Had  pluck'd  our  reins  in»  and  our  whips  laid  by, 
To  gaze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  than  we. 

Night,  Then  let  us  keep  'em  here  ; 
And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away, 
But  hold  our  places  and  outshine  the  day. 

Cynth.  Great  queen  of  shadows,  you  are  pleased 
to  speak 
Of  more  than  may  be  done  r  We  may  not  break 
The  gods'  decrees ;  but,  when  our  time  is  come. 
Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  day  our  room. 
Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  us  stretch  our  power 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour. 
With  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state, 
As  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hate 
Our  brother's  glorious  beams ;  and  wish  the  night 
Crown'd  with  a  thousand  stars,  and  our  cold  light : 
For  almost  all  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend  ; 
Gazed  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none,  but  of  unquiet  eyes. 

Night.  Then  shine  at  full,  fair  queen,  and  by 
thy  power 
Produce  a  birth,  to  crown  this  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherds :  Let  their  songs  dis> 

cover. 
Easy  and  sweet,  who  is  a  happy  lover. 
Or,  if  thou  woo't,  then  call  thine  own  Endymion, 
From  the  sweet  flowery  bed  he  lies  upon. 
On  Latmus'  top,  thy  pale  beams  drawn  away. 
And  of  this  long  night  let  him  make  a  day. 

Cynth,  Thou  dream'st,  dark  queen ;  that  fair 
boy  was  not  mine. 
Nor  went  I  down  to  kiss  him.     Ease  and  wine 
Have  bred  these  bold  tales :  Poets,  when  they  rage. 
Turn  gods  to  men,  and  make  an  hour  an  age. 
But  I  will  give  a  greater  state  and  glory. 
And  raise  to  time  a  noble  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are.     Rise,  rise,  I  say. 
Thou  power  of  deeps ;  thy  surges  laid  away, 
Neptune,  great  king  of  waters,  and  by  me 
Be  proud  to  be  commanded. 

'Skftvkk  rise*. 

Nept.  Cynthia,  see. 
Thy  word  hath  fetched  me  hither :  Let  me  know 
Why  I  ascend  ? 

Cynth.  Doth  this  majestic  show 
Give  thee  no  knowledge  yet  ? 

Nept.  Yes,  now  I  see 
Something  intended,  Cynthia,  worthy  thee. 
So  on :  I'll  be  a  helper. 

Cynth.  Hie  thee  then, 
^nd  charge  the  wind  fly  from  his  rocky  den- 
Let  loose  thy  subjects  ;  only  Boreas, 
Too  foul  for  our  intention,  as  he  was, 
$tiU  keep  him  fast  chain'd :  we  must  have  none 

here 
3ut  vernal  bhists,  and  gentle  winds  appear; 


Such  as  blow  flowers,  and  through  the  glad  boughs 

sing 
Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring : 
These  are  our  music.    Next,  thy  watery  race 
Bring  on  in  couples  (we  are  pleased  to  grace 
This  noble  night,)  each  in  their  richest  things 
Your  own  deeps,  or  the  broken  vesselt  brings. 
Be  prodigal,  and  J  shall  be  as  kind. 
And  shine  at  full  upon  you. 

Nept.  Ho !  the  wind- 
Commanding  JEoIus  I 

Enter  JEohvs  out  cfa  Rock. 

jEoI.  Great  Neptune  ? 

Nept.  He. 

jEoI.  What  is  thy  will? 

Nept.  We  do  command  thee  free 
Favonius,  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cynthia ;  but  tie  Boreas  straight ; 
He*s  too  rebellious. 

jEoI.  I  shall  do  it. 

Nept.  Do. 

lErit  JEoLUS  into  Ou  rodt  and  rt<nlert. 

JEol.  Great  master  of  the  flood,  and  all  below. 
Thy  full  command  has  taken.— Ho  I  the  Msia  I 
Neptune  f 

Nept.  Here. 

jEoI.  Boreas  has  broke  his  chain. 
And,  struggling,  with  the  rest  has  got  away. 

Nept.  Let  him  alone,  I'll  take  hdm  up  at  ses; 
He  will  not  long  be  thence.     Go  once  again. 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 
Blue  Proteus,  and  the  rest ;  charge  them  pfut  on 
Their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling  stone 
The  b^ten  rock  breeds ;  till  this  night  is  done 
By  me  a  solemn  honour  to  the  moon. 
Fly,  tike  a  fuU  sail. 

jEoI.  I  am  gone. 

Cynth.  Dark  Night, 
Strike  a  full  silence  ;  do  a  thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus;  that  our  moMc  may 
Touch  high  as  Heaven,  and  make  the  east  break  dav 
At  mid- night.  iilnfie. 

80NG. 

Cynthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee. 

We  obey. 
Joy  to  this  great  company  ! 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  this  night  away. 

Till  the  rites  of  love  are  ended ; 
And  the  lusty  bridegroom  say. 
Welcome,  light,  of  all  befriended. 

Pace  oat,  yt>u  watery  powers  btAaw ; 

Let  your  feet. 
Like  the  gallios  when  tiiey  row. 

Even  beat. 
Let  your  unknown  measures,  set 

To  the  still  winds.  teU  to  all. 
That  gods  are  come,  immortal,  great. 
To  honour  this  great  nuptial. 

ITke  ileature  bp  the  Sea-^ods. 

SECOND  SONG. 

Hold  back  thy  hours,  dark  Night,  till  we  have  done : 

The  day  will  come  too  soon ; 
Young  maids  will  curse  thee  if  thou  steal'st  away. 
And  leaT*st  their  losses  open  to  the  day : 

8tay,  stay,  and  hide 

The  bloshos  of  the  bride. 


9CE.VB  I. 
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stay,  gentle  Xigfat.  and  with  thy  darkneas  cover 

The  Idnn  of  her  lover. 
Stay,  and  ooafoand  her  tears,  and  her  ahrill  crjiagB, 
Her  weak  deniala,  tows,  and  often  dyings  ; 

Stay»  and  hide  all : 

Bat  help  not,  though  she  call. 

Nepi»  Great  qaeen  of  us  and  Heayen, 
Hear  what  1  bring  to  make  this  hoar  a  fall  ODe> 
If  not  o'ermeasare. 

CyniK,  Speak,  sea's  king. 

yept»  The  tones  my  Amphitrite  joys  to  have, 
When  they  wiU  dance  upon  the  rising  wave, 
And  coort  me  as  she  sails.     My  Tritons,  play 
Music  to  lead  a  storm  ;  Til  lead  the  way. 

SONG. 

To  hed,  to  hed ;  come.  Hymen,  lead  the  brido. 
And  lay  her  hy  her  husband's  side ; 

Bring  in  the  virgins  every  one. 

That  grieve  to  lie  alone ; 
That  they  may  kin  while  they  nuqr  say,  a  maid ; 
ToHDMnTow,*twiU  be  other,  Idas'd,  and  said. 

Hespenu  be  long  a-shining. 

Whilst  these  loven area-twining. 

.£«/ .  Ho !  Neptune ! 

Xepi.  ifiolus ! 

./EoL  The  sea  goes  high, 
Boreas  hath  raised  a  storm :  Go  and  apply 
Thy  trident ;  else,  I  prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a  tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 
Desciend  with  all  the  gods,  and  all  their  power, 
To  strike  a  calm. 

Cffnth.  A  Uianks  to  every  one,  and  to  gratnlate 
So  great  a  serrice,  done  at  my  desire. 
Ye  shall  have  many  floods,  fuller  and  higher 
Than  yon  have  wished  for ;  no  ebb  shall  dare 


To  let  the  day  see  where  your  dwellings  are. 

Now  back  unto  your  government  in  haste. 

Lest  your  proud  chaige  should  swell  above  the 

waste, 
And  win  upon  the  island. 

NepL  We  obey. 

[Nbptunk  daeendt^  and  the  Sea-gods. 

Cynth,  Hold  up  thy  head,  dead  Night ;  see'st 
thou  not  Day  ? 
The  east  begins  to  lighten  :  I  must  down. 
And  give  my  brother  place. 

Night,  Oh,  I  could  frown 
To  see  the  Day,  the  Day  that  flings  his  light 
Upon  my  kingdom,  and  contemns  old  Night ! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame !  I  hope  to  see 
Another  wild-fire  in  his  axletree  ; 
And  all  fall  drench'd.    But  I  forgot;  speak,  queen. 
The  day  grows  on ;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 

Cynth.  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  again,  and  see 
A  greater  light,  a  greater  majesty, 
Between  our  set  and  us !     Whip  up  thy  team  ! 
The  day-break's  here,  and  yon  sun-flaring  beam 
Shot  from  the  south.  Say,  which  way  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Night,  ril  vanish  into  mists. 

Cynth.  I  into  day.  [Exeunt. 

THB   MASaUE    ENDS. 

King,  Take  lights  there  ! — Ladies,  get  the  bride 
to  bed. — 
We  will  not  see  you  laid.      Good-night,  Amintor  ; 
We'U  ease  you  of  that  tedious  ceremony. 
Were  it  my  case,  I  should  think  time  run  slow. 
If  thou  be'st  noble,  youth,  get  me  a  boy. 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 

Amin,  All  happiness  to  you. 

King.  Good  night,  Melantius.  \Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE   I. — Antechamber  to  Evadnb's    Bed- 
Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  BvAon,  Aspatia,  DtiA,  and  other  Ladiet, 

DtUm.  Madam,  shall  we  undress  you  for  this 
fight? 
The  wars  are  nak'd  that  you  must  make  to-night. 
Ecad^  Tou  are  very  merry,  Dula. 

Dnla.  /  ihould  be  merrier  fart  ^ftwere 
With  me  at  *tis  with  you, 

Evad.  How's  that? 

Dola.   Thai  I  might  go  to  bed  with  him 
With  the  credit  that  you  do. 

Etad.  Why,  how  now,  wench  ? 

Ihiia,  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help  ? 

Evad.  I  am  soon  undone. 

Dula.  And  as  soon  done : 
Good  store  of  clothes  will  trouble  you  at  both. 

Evui.  Art  thon  drunk,  Dula  ? 

Dtda,  Why,  here's  none  but  we. 

Evad,  Thoathtnk'st  belike,  there  is  no  modesty 
When  we're  alone. 

Dnla,  Ay,  by  my  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 

Erad.  You  prick  me,  lady.  [aright 

Dula,  *Tu  against  my  will. 


Anon  you  must  endure  more,  and  lie  still ; 
You're  best  to  practise. 

Evad,  Sure,  this  wench  is  mad. 

Dula,  No,  'faith,  this  is  a  trick  that  I  have  had 
Since  I  was  fourteen. 

Evad.  'Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula.  Nay,  now  I'll  keep  it,  till  the  trick  leave 
A  dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head^  [me. 
Will  make  you  livelier  in  your  husband's  bed. 

Evad,  Nay,  'faith,  then  take  it. 

Dula,  Take  it,  madam  ?  where  ? 
We  all,  I  hope,  will  take  it,  that  are  here. 

Evad,  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o'er. . 

Dula,  So  will  1  make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ache. 

Evad.  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night  ? 

Dula,  I'll  hold  your  cards  'gainst  any  two  I 

Evad,  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  [know. 

Dula.  Madam,  we'll  do't,  and  make  'em  leave 

Evad,  Aspatia,  take  her  part.  [play  too. 

Dula.  I  will  refuse  it 
She  will  pluck  down  a  Side ;  she  does  not  use  it. 

Evad,  Why;  do. 

Dula.  You  will  find  the  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  way. 

Evad,  I  thank  thee,  Dula.  'Would  thou  could'st 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia !  [instil 

Nothing  but  sad  thoughts  in  her  breast  do  dwell : 
Methinks,  a  mean  betwixt  you  would  do  well. 
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Dula.  She  is  in  lore :  Hang  me,  if  I  were  so, 
But  I  could  run  my  country.     I  love,  too, 
To  do  those  things  that  people  in  love  do. 

Agp.  It  were  a  timeless  smile  riionld  prove  my 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laof^         [cheek : 
When  at  the  altar  the  religions  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    Tliis  should  have  been 
My  night ;  and  all  your  hands  have  been  employed 
In  giving  me  a  spoUess  offering 
To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you.    Pardon,  Evadne ;  'would  my  worth 
Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 
Or  both,  thought  so !  Perhaps  he  found  me  worth- 
But,  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine,        [less : 
These  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 
That  art  or  love  could  firame.    If  he  were  false. 
Pardon  it.  Heaven !  and  if  I  did  want 
Virtue,  yon  safely  may  forgive  that  too ; 
For  I  have  lost  none  that  I  had  from  you. 

Evad.  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

A»p.  Woidd  I  could ! 
Then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 

Evad.  See,  if  you  have  not  spoil'd  all  Dula's 
mirth. 

Asp,  Thou  think'st  thy  heart  hard ;  but  if  thou 
be'st  caught. 
Remember  me ;  thou  shalt  percdre  a  fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  thee. 

Ihila,  That's  not  so  good ;  let  'em  shoot  any 
But  fire,  I  fear  'em  not.  [thing 

A»p,  Well,  wench,  thou  may'st  be  taken. 

Evad.  Ladies,  good.night:    I'll  do  the    rest 

Dula.  Kay,  let  your  lord  do  some.        [myself. 

Asp.  [Sinffs.l  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse^ 

Of  the  dismal  yew. 

Evad.  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.  Believe  me,  *tis  a  very  pretty  one. 
Evad.  How  is  it,  madam  ? 

SONG. 

Asp.  Lay  a  garland  (m  my  hearse. 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear ; 

Say  I  died  true  : 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Evad.  Fie  on't,  madam !  The  words  are  so 
strange,  they  are  able  to  make  one  dream  of  hob> 
goblins.  "  I  could  never  have  the  power :"  Sing 
that,  DuUu 

BONO. 

Dula.  I  coold  never  have  the  power 
To  love  one  above  an  hour. 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine  eye 
On  some  other  man  to  fly : 
Venus,  fix  mine  eyes  fast. 
Or  if  not,  give  ma  all  that  I  shall  see  at  last. 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

DuitL,  Nay,  we  must  see  you  laid. 

Asp.  Madaim,  goodroight.     May  all  the  mar- 
riage joys 
That  longing  maids  imagine  in  their  beds, 
Prove  so  unto  you !    May  no  discontent 
Grow  *twixt  your  love  and  you !  But,  if  there  do. 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan  ; 


Teach  yxsa  an  artifieial  way  to  grieve. 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  yoor  lord 
No  worse  than  I :  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas,  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  yon  shall  look  on  me.— 
Ladies,  ftureweU.    As  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  all,  and  watch  one  night  about  my  heane ; 
Bring  each  a  moomf nl  story,  and  a  tear, 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth. 
With  ftatt'ring  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round ; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune ;  let  my  bker 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing,  by  conne. 
The  truth  of  maids,  and  perjuies  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas,  I  pity  thee.  IBsU  Bvashx. 

All.  Madam,  good  night. 
•    1  Lady.  Come,  we'll  let  in  the  bridegroom. 

Dula.  Where's  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Amoxxosu 

1  Lady.  Here,  take  this  %ht. 

Dula.  Yon'Ufind  her  in  tiiedaric. 

1  Lady.  Your   lady's  scarce  a>bed  yet ;  you 
must  help  her. 

Asp.  Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love. 
May  all  the  wrongs,  that  you  have  done  to  me. 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death ! 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more ;  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  Idas,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.    Thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love,  though  now  refused. 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
So  with  my  prayers  I  leave  yon,  and  must  try 
Some  yet*unpractisedway  to  grieve  and  die.  IB*^ 

Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  go  ? 

All.  Good-night,  my  lord. 

Amin.  Much  happiness  unto  you  all  \ — 

[fxcimf  Ladies. 
I  did  that  lady  wrong :  Methinks,  I  feel 
Her  grief  shoot  suddenly  through  all  my  vans. 
Mine  eyes  run :  This  is  strange  at  such  a  time. 
It  was  the  king  first  moved  me  to't ; — but  he 
Has  not  my  will  in  keeping. — Why  do*  I 
Perplex  myself  thus  ?  Something  whispers  me, 
'*  Go  not  to  bed."     My  guilt  is  not  so  great 
As  mine  own  conscience,  too  sensible, 
Would  make  me  think  :  I  only  break  a  promise. 
And  'twas  the  king  that  forced  me. — ^Timorous 

flesh. 
Why  shak'st  thou  so  ? — Away,  my  idle  fears ! 

Enttr  EvADHX. 

Yonder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  all  these  things. — Oh,  my  Evadne,  spare 
That  tender  body ;  let  it  not  take  cold. 
The  vapours  of  tiie  night  will  not  fall  here : 
To  bed,  my  love.    Hymen  will  punish  us 
For  being  slack  performers  of  his  rites. 
Cam'st  £hou  to  call  me  ? 

Evad.  No. 

Amin.  Come,  come,  my  bve. 
And  let  us  lose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Why  art  thou  up  so  long  ? 

Evad.  I  am  not  well. 

Amin.  To  bed,  then ;  let  me  wind  thee  in  these 
arms, 
Till  I  hare  banish'd  sickness. 
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THE  MAIDS  TRAGEDY. 


Awun, 

£vad, 
Amin. 
Ewui» 


Evad.  Good  my  lord, 
1  cannot  sleep. 

Jflim.  ETadne,  we  will  watch  ; 
I  mean  no  deeping. 

EwuL  I'll  not  go  to  bed. 

Amin.  I  pr'ythee  do. 

Evad,  I  win  not  for  the  world. 

Amin,  Why,  mj  dear  love  ? 

Evad.  Why  ?  I  have  sworn  I  will  not. 
Sworn  1 
Ay. 

How  1  sworn,  Evadne  ? 
Yea,  sworn,  Amintor;  and  will  swear 
If  yon  will  wish  to  hear  me.  [again, 

Amin.  To  whom  have  yon  sworn  this? 

Effod.  If  I  should  name  him,  the  matter  were 
not  great. 

Amin,  Come,  this  is  bnt  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Eoad.  The  coyness  of  a  bride  ? 

Amin.  How  prettily  that  frown  becomes  thee ! 

Evad.  Do  you  like  it  so  ? 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  dress  thy  fece  in  such  a 
But  I  shall  like  it.  [look, 

£nHf.  What  look  likes  yon  best? 

Awnn.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

EmuL  That  I  may  show  you  one  less  pleasing 

Amin.  How's  that  ?  [to  you. 

Evad,  That  I  may  show  yon  one  less  pleasing 
to  you. 

Amin.  1  pr'ythee,  put  thy  jests  in  milder  looks ; 
It  shows  as  thon  wert  angry. 

Evad.  So,  perhaps, 
I  am  indeed. 

Awmn.  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong  ? 
Naae  me  the  man,  and  by  thyself  I  swear, 
Thy  jet-unconquer'd  self,  I  will  revenge  thee. 

Evad.  Now  I  shall  try  thy  truth.    If  thou  dost 
lore  me, 
Thou  weigfa'st  not  any  thing  compared  with  me  : 
Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  all  delights 
This  world  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign. 
Or  in  the  Ufe  to  come,  are  light  as  air 
To  a  true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns, 
And  bids  him  do  this.    Wilt  thou  kill  this  man  ? 
Swear,  my  Amintor,  and  I'll  kiss  the  sin 
CMT  from  thy  lips. 

Amin.  I  will  not  swear,  sweet  love, 
1W  I  do  know  tiie  cause. 

Evad.  I  would  thou  would'st. 
Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrong'st  me ;  I  hate  thee ; 
ThoB  shoald*Bt  have  kill'd  thyself. 

Amin.  M  I  should  know  that,  I  should  quickly 
The  man  you  hated.  [kiU 

Evad.  Know  it  then,  and  do't. 

Aann.  Oh,  no ;  what  look  soe'er  thou  shaltput 
To  try  my  Ihith,  I  shall  not  think  thee  false :    [on 
I  cannot  find  one  blemish  in  thy  &ce, 
Where  faladiood  should  abide.  Leave,  and  to  bed. 
If  yon  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins. 
That  were  your  old  companions,  to  preserve 
Your  maidenhead  a  night,  it  may  be  done 
Wtthoot  this  means. 

Evad^  A  maidenhead*  Amintor, 
At  my  years  ? 

Amin.  Sure,  she  raves ! — ^This  cannot  be 
Thj  natural  temper.     Shall  I  call  thy  maids? 
Either  thy  healthful  sleep  hath  left  thee  long, 
Or  else  some  ft^er  rages  in  thy  blood. 

Evad.  Neither,  Amintor :  Think  you  I  am  mad, 
Because  1  lipeak  the  truth  ? 


Amin.  Will  you  not  lie  with  me  to-night  ? 

Evad.  To-night  I  you  talk  as  if  I  would  hereafter 

Amin.  Henafter  I  yes,  I  do. 

Evad.  You  are  deceived. 
Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  I  shall  utter ;  for  the  oracle 
Knows  nothing  truer :  'tis  not  for  a  night. 
Or  two,  that  I  forbear  thy  bed,  but  for  ever. 

Amin.  I  dream  !    Awake,  Amintor  1 

Evad.  You  hear  right. 
I  sooner'wiU  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 
And  with  my  youthfrd  blood  warm  their  cold  flesh, 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs. 
Than  sleep  one  night  with  thee.  This  is  not  feign*d. 
Nor  sounds  it  like  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Amin.  Is  flesh  so  earthly  to  endure  all  this  ? 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage  ?    Hymen,  keep 
This  story  (that  will  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  thy  ceremonies)  from  all  ears ; 
Let  it  not  rise  up,  for  thy  shame  and  mine. 
To  after-ages :  We  will  scorn  thy  laws, 
If  thou  no  better  bless  them.    Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know,  there's  not  an  altar  that  will  smoke 
In  praise  of  thee ;  we  will  adopt  us  sons ; 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 
If  we  do  lust,  we'll  take  the  next  we  meet. 
Serving  ourselves  as  other  creatures  do ; 
And  never  take  note  of  the  female  more, 
Nor  of  her  issue. — I  do  rage  in  vain ; 
She  can  but  jest.    O,  pardon  me,  my  love ! 
So  dear  the  tiioughts  are  that  I  hold  of  thee, 
That  I  must  break  forth.     Satisfy  my  fear ; 
It  is  a  pain,  beyond  the  hand  of  death, 
To  be  in  doubt :  Confirm  it  with  an  oath. 
If  this  be  true. 

Evad.  Do  you  invent  the  form  : 
Let  there  be  in  it  all  the  binding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  together, 
And  I  wiU  take  it.    I  have  sworn  before. 
And  here,  by  all  things  holy,  do  again. 
Never  to  be  acquainted  with  thy  bed. 
Is  your  doubt  over  now  ? 

Amin.  I  know  too  much.  Would  I  had  doubted 
Was  ever  such  a  marriage  night  as  this !        [still ! 
Ye  powers  above,  if  you  did  ever  mean 
Man  should  be  used  thus,  you  have  thought  away 
How  he  may  bear  himself,  and  save  his  honour. 
Instruct  me  in  it ;  for  to  my  dull  eyes 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run : 
I  must  live  scom'd,  or  be  a  murderer. 
Is  there  a  third  ?  Why  is  this  night  so  calm  ? 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us. 
And  drown  her  voice  ? 

Evad.  This  rage  will  do  no  good.  . 

Amin.  Evadne,  hear  me :   Thou  hast  ta*en  an 
Bnt  such  a  rash  one,  that,  to  keep  it,  were  [oath. 
Worse  than  to  swear  it :  CaU  it  back  to  thee ; 
Such  vows  as  those  never  ascend  the  Heaven ; 
A  tear  or  two  will  wash  it  quite  away. 
Have  mercy  on  my  youth,  my  hopefrd  youth, 
If  thou  be  pitiful ;  for,  without  boast. 
This  land  was  proud  of  me.  What  lady  was  there, 
That  men  call'd  fair  and  virtuous  in  this  isle, 
That  would  have  shunn'd  my  love  ?     It  is  in  thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.     Oh  !  we  vain  men. 
That  trust  out  all  our  reputation. 
To  rest  upon  the  weak  and  yielding  hand 
Of  feeble  woman  1     But  thou  art  not  stone ; 
Thy  flesh  is  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  doth  dwell 
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The  spirit  of  love ;  thy  heart  cannot  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  despair, 
To  all  the  joys  thou  hast ;  I  know  thou  wilt ; 
And  make  me  careful,  lest  the  sudden  change 
Overcome  my  spirits. 

Evad.  When  I  call  back  this  oath, 
The  pains  of  hell  environ  me  ! 

Amin^  I  sleep,  and  am  too  temperate  1      Come 
tobedl 
Or  by  those  hairs,  which,  if  thou  hadst  a  soul 
Like  to  thy  locks,  were  threads  for  longs  to  wear 
About  their  arms 

Evad^  Why,  so,  perhaps,  they  are. 

Amin.  I'll  drag  thee  to  my  bed,  and  make  thy 
Undo  this  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh  [tongue 
m  print  a  thousand  wounds  to  let  out  life  I 

EvtuL  I  fear  thee  not.    Do  what  thou  dar*st 
to  me ! 
Every  ill-sounding  word,  or  threatening  look, 
Thou  show*st  to  me,  will  be  revenged  at  full. 

Amin,  It  will  not,  sure,  Evadne? 

Evad.  Do  not  you  hazard  that. 

Amin.  Have  you  your  champions  ? 

Evad.  Alas,  Amintor,  think*st  thou  I  forbear 
To  sleep  with  thee,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  strictness  ?    Look  upon  these  cheeks, 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a  tow.     No  ;  in  this  heart 
There  dwells  as  much  desire,  and  as  much  will 
To  put  that  wish'd  act  in  practice,  as  ever  yet 
Was  known  to  woman ;  and  they  have  been  shown. 
Both.     But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  soe'er 
It  shall  be  called,  shall  stoop  to  any  second. 
I  do  enjoy  the  best,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn  to  stand  or  die  :  You  guess  the  man. 

Amin.  No  :  let  me  know  the  man  that  wrongs 
That  I  may  cut  his  body  into  motes,  [me  so, 

And  scatter  it  before  the  northern  wind. 

Evad.  You  dare  not  strike  him. 

Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so. 
Yes,  if  his  body  were  a  poisonous  plant. 
That  it  were  death  to  touch,  I  have  a  soul 
Will  throw  me  on  him. 

Evad.  Why,  it  is  the  king. 

Amin.  The  king  I 

Evad.  What  will  you  do  now  ? 

Amin.  'Tis  not  the  king ! 

Evad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  for,  dull 
Amintor  ? 

Amin.  Oh,  thou  hast  named  a  word,  tiiat  wipes 
away 
All  thoughts  revengeful !     In  that  sacred  name, 
*'  The  king,"  there  lies  a  terror.    What  frail  man 
Dares  Uft  his  hana  against  it  ?    Let  the  gods 
Speak  to  him  when  they  please :  till  when  let  us 
Su£Fer,  and  wait. 

Evad.  Why  should  you  fill  yourself  so  full  of 
And  haste  so  to  my  hA  ?  I  am  no  virgin,     [heat, 

Amin.  What  devil  put  it  in  thy  fancy,  then, 
To  marry  me  ? 

Evad.  Alas,  I  must  have  one 
To  father  children,  and  to  bear  the  name 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable. 

Amin.  Wbat  a  strange  thing  am  1 1 

Evad.  A  miserable  one ;  one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin,  Why,  show  it  then  in  this  : 
If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none, 


Kill  me ;  and  all  true  loven,  that  shall  live 
In  after-ages  cross'd  in  their  desires. 
Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  diee  good ; 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  fonndy 
To  rid  a  lingering  wretch. 

Evad.  I  must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  if  thou  wert  dead ; 
Else,  by  this  night,  I  would  :  I  pity  thee. 

Amin.  These  strange  and  sudden  injuries  have 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense        [falkn 
Of  what  they  are.  Methinks  I  am  not  wrong'd : 
Nor  is  it  aoght,  if  from  the  censuring  worid 
I  can  but  hide  it.    Reputation ! 
Thou  art  a  word,  no  more. — ^But  thou  hait  diown 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  world, 
I  fear,  thou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thyself. 

Evad.  To  cover  shame,  I  took  thee ;  never  fear 
That  I  would  blaze  myself. 

Amin.  Nor  let  the  king 
Know  I  conceive  he  wrongs  me;  then  mine  honoar 
Will  thrust  me  into  action,  though  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.    And  it  is  some  ease 
To  me  in  these  extremes,  that  I  knew  this 
Before  I  touch'd  tiiee ;  else  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  king, 
I  had  gone  tiirough  'em  to  his  heart  and  thine. 
I  have  left  one  desire :  'tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  buy  me  to  tiiy  bed,  now  I  resolve. 
He  has  dishonoured  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close  ; 
'Tis  all  I  wish.    Upon  thy  chamber-floor 
ril  rest  to-night,  that  morning- visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  married  people  use. 
And,  pr*ythee,  smile  upon  me  when  they  oome. 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  Uiou  hadst  been  pleased 
With  what  we  did. 

Evad.  Fear  not ;  I  will  do  this. 

Amin.  Come,  let  us  practise  :  and  as  wantoolj 
As  ever  loving  bride  and  bridegroom  met. 
Let's  laugh  and  enter  heiie. 

Evad.  I  am  content. 

Amin.  Down  all  the  swellings  of  my  troubled 
heart  I 
When  we  walk  thus  intwined,  let  all  eyes  see 
If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree.  [Exty/Mt. 


SCENE  II.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  Citadel. 

Enter  Aspatia,  Antipidla,  and  Olthfias. 

Asp.  Away,  you  are  not  sad ;  force  it  no  further. 
Good  Gods,  how  well  you  look !  Such  a  full  colour 
Young  bashftil  brides  put  on.     Sure,  you  are  new 

Ant.  Yes,  madam,  to  your  grief.         [married ! 

Asp.  Alas,  poor  wenches ! 
Go  learn  to  love  first ;  learn  to  lose  yourselves ; 
Learn  to  be  flatter'd,  and  believe,  and  bless 
The  double  tongue  that  did  it.    Make  a  fiuth 
Out  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers. 
Such  as  speak  truth,  and  died  in't ;  and,  like  me. 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable. 
Did  you  ne'er  love  yet,  wenches  ?    Speak,  Olym- 

pias; 
Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 

Olym.  Never. 

Asp.  Nor  you,  Antiphila  ? 

Ant.  Nor  I. 

Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  womeo, 
wise: 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure 
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You  ctedit  anything  tbe  light  gives  light  to, 
Before  a  man.     Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weepa  for  the  rain'd  merchant,  when  he  roars ; 
Rather,  the  wind  courts  bat  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted.     If  you  needs  must  love, 
(Forced  by  ill  fate)  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  deaid-cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers  : 
lliey  cannot  flatter,  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  aU.     But  man, 
Ob,  that  beast  man !  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls ! 
That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  Antiphila ; 
Jost  such  another  was  the  nymph  CEnone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.    Now,  a  tear ; 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 
The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a  cold  sea-rock. 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  hit  Trojan  ships ;  and,  having  lost  them, 
Jost  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.  Antiphila, 
What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  Aspatia  ? 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pitying  god 
Tarv*d  her  to  marble !  'Tis  enough,  my  weoch ! 
Slttw  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 
Ami.  Of  Ariadne,  madam  ? 
Jsp.  Yes,  that  piece. — 
This  should  be  Theseus ;  he  has  a  cozening  face : 
You  meant  him  for  a  man  ? 
Ani.  He  was  so,  madam. 
Asp.  Why,  then,  'tis  well  enough.  Never  look 
back: 
You  have  a  full  wind,  and  a  fidse  heart,  Theseus ! 
Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split, 
Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel  ? 
Ani.  Not  as  I  remember. 
Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.     Could  the  gods 
know  this. 
And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a  storm  ? 
Bat  they  are  all  as  ill !     This  false  smile 
Was  well  express'd ;  just  such  another  caught  me ! 
You  shall  not  go  [on]  so,  Antiphila : 
la  this  place  work  a  quicksand, 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  hb  ship  ploughing  it ;  and  then  a  Fear : 
Do  that  Fear  to  the  life,  wench. 
Ami.  Twin  wrong  the  story. 
Asp,  Twill  make  the  story,  wrong'd  by  wanton 
poets. 
Live  long,  and  be  believed.  But  where's  the  lady  ? 
Am.  There,  madam. 
Asp.  Re !  you  have  missed  it  here,  Antiphila ; 


You  are  much  mistaken,  wench : 

These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 

To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 

As  this  sad  lady's  was.    Do  it  by  me ; 

Do  it  again,  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 

And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 

Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now. 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

.  wind, 
Wild  as  that  desart ;  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story.    Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  feding  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila  :  Strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument  1  And  the  trees  about  me. 
Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless  ;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges ;  and,  behind  me. 
Make  all  a  desolation.     Look,  look,  wenches  I 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture  I 

Olym.  Dear  madam ! 

Atp.  I  have  done.    Sit  down  ;  and  let  us 
Upon  that  point  fix  all  our  eyes ;  that  point  there. 
Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  sadness 
Give  us  new  souls. 

Enter  Caliakax. 

Cat.  The  king  may  do  this,  and  he  may  not  do 
it: 
My  child  is  wrong'd,  disgraced. — ^Well,  how  now, 

huswives ! 
What,  at  your  ease  ?     Is  this  a  time  to  sit  still  ? 
Up,  you  young  laacy  whores,  up,  or  Til  swinge  you  t 
Olym.  Nay,  good  my  lord. 
Col.  You'll  lie  down  shortly.     Get  you  in,  and 
work! 
What,  are  you  grown  so  resty  you  want  heats  ? 
W^e  shall  have  some  of  the  court-boys  heat  you 
shortly. 
Ani.  My  lord,   we  do   no  more   than  we  are 
charged. 
It  is  the  lady's  pleasure  we  be  thus 
In  grief :  she  is  forsaken. 

Col.  There's  a  rogue  too  ! 
A  young  dissembling  slave !  Well,  get  you  in  I 
I'll  have  a  bout  with  that  boy.     Tis  high  time 
Now  to  be  valiant ;  I  confess  my  youth 
Was  never  prone  that  way.    What,  made  an  ass  ? 
A  court-state  ?    Well,  I  will  be  valiant, 
And  beat  some  dozen  of  these  whelps  ;  I  will ! 
And  there's  another  of  'em,  a  trim  cheating  soldier ; 
ril  maul  that  rascal ;  he  has  out-braved  me  twice  : 
But  now,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  am  valiant. — 
Go,  get  you  in  !  Fll  take  a  course  with  all. 

[£rnm(. 


I 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Aniechamber  io  Evadnc's  Bedroom 

in  the  Palace. 

Enitr  Cuow,  Strata,  and  Dipkilus. 

Cle.  Your  sister  is  not  up  yet. 

Diph.  Oh,  brides  must  take  their  morning's 
rest ;  the  night  is  troublesome. 

Stra.  But  not  tedious. 

Diph.  What  odds,  he  has  not  mysister*s  maiden- 
head Co-night  ? 


Stra.  No ;  it's  odds,  against  any  bridegroom 
living,  he  ne'er  gets  it  while  he  lives. 

Diph.  You're  merry  with  my  sister ;  you'll 
please  to  allow  me  the  same  freedom  with  your 
mother. 

Stra.  She's  at  your  service. 

Diph.  Then  she's  merry  enough  of  herself;  she 
needs  no  tickling.     Knock  at  the  door. 

Stra.  We  shall  interrupt  them. 

Diph.  No  matter;    they  have  the  year  before 
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them. — Good-morrow,  sister!    Spare  yourself  to- 
day ;  the  night  will  come  again. 

Enter  AMiirroa. 

Amin,  Who's  there  ?  my  brother !  I'm  no  readier 
yet. 
Your  sister  is  but  now  np. 

Diph,  You  look  as  yon  had  lost  your  eyes  to- 
night: 
I  think  yon  have  not  slept. 

Amin.  I'faith  I  have  not. 

Diph,  You  have  done  better,  then. 

Amin»  We  Tentored  for  a  boy :    When  he  is 
twelve. 
He  shall  command  against  the  foes  of  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Sira.  You  cannot ;  yon  want  sleep. 

Amin.  'Tis  true. — But  she,  iJrtde. 

As  if  she  had  drank  Lethe,  or  had  made 
Even  with  Heaven,  did  fetch  so  still  a  sleep. 
So  sweet  and  sound 

Diph.  What's  that? 

Amin.  Your  sister  firets 
Phis  morning ;  and  does  turn  her  eyes  upon  me, 
ka  people  on  their  headsman.  She  does  chafe, 
A.nd  kiss,  and  chafe  again,  and  clap  my  cheeks ; 
She's  in  another  world. 

Diph.  Then  I  had  lost :  I  was  about  to  lay 
You.  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 

Amin.  Ha !  he  does  not  mock  me  ?  lAside."] — 
You  had  lost,  indeed ; 
[  do  not  use  to  bungle. 

Cleo.  You  do  deserve  her. 

Amin.  I  laid  my  lips  to  hers,  and  that  wild 
breath, 
rhat  was  so  rude  and  rough  to  me  last  night, 
Waa  sweet  as  April. — I'll  be  guilty  too, 
f  these  be  the  effects.  [Atid*. 

EnUr  MxLAMTTUs. 

Mel.  Good  day,  Amintor !  for,  to  me,  the  name 
>f  brother  is  too  distant :  We  are  friends, 
^nd  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  Melantius ! 
jet  me  behold  thee.     Is  it  possible  ? 

Mel.  What  sudden  gase  is  this  ? 

Amin.  'Tis  wond'rous  strange ! 

Mel.  Why  does  thine  eye  desire  so  strict  a  view 
)f  that  it  knows  so  well  ?    There's  nothing  here 
liat  is  not  thine. 

Amtn.  I  wonder,  much,  Melantius, 
^o  see  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
low  virtuous  thou  art :  And,  on  the  sudden, 
ris  strange  to  me  thou  shouldst  have  worth  and 

honour ; 
)r  not  be  base,  and  false,  and  treacherous, 
Lnd  every  ilL     But 

Mel.  Stay,  stay,  my  friend ; 

fear  this  sound  will  not  become  our  loves. 
«o  more  ;  embrace  me. 

Amin.  Oh,  mistake  me  not : 
know  thee  to  be  full  of  all  those  deeds 
'hat  we  frail  men  call  good  ;  but,  by  the  course 
>f  nature,  thou  shouldst  be  as  quickly  changed 
kS  are  the  winds  ;  dissembling  as  the  sea, 
'hat  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgins'  be, 
'empting  the  merchant  to  invade  his  face, 
lud  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up, 
Lud  shoots  'em  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
le  carries  on  him. — Oh,  how  near  am  I 
'o  utter  my  sick  thoughts !  iAaide, 


Mel.  But  why,  my  friend,  should  1  be  so  by 

nature  ? 
Amin.  I  have  wed  thy  sister,  who  hathvirtuoBs 
thoughts 
Enough  for  one  whole  family ;  and,  *tis  strange 
That  you  should  feel  no  want. 
Mel.  Believe  me,  this  compliment's  too  cuBBiBg 

for  me. 
Diph.  What  should  I  be  then,  by  the  cootm  of 
nature. 
They  having  both  robVd  me  of  so  much  virtue  ? 

Stra.  Oh,  call  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  see  her  bluh,  and  torn  her  eyes 

down : 
'Tis  the  prettiest  sport ! 
Amin.  Evadne ! 
Evad.  {within.']  My  lord  I 
Amin.  Come  forth,  my  love ! 
Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy. 
Evad.  I  am  not  ready  yet. 
Amin.  Enough,  enough. 
Evad.  They'll  mock  me. 
Amin,  'Faith,  thou  shalt  oome  in. 

Enter  Evadvb. 

MeU  Good-morrow,  sister !  He  that  undervtinds 
Whom  you  have  wed,  need  not  to  wish  you  joy ; 
You  have  enough :  Take  heed  yon  be  not  prood. 

Diph.  Oh,  sister,  what  have  you  done  ? 

Evad.  I  done !  why,  what  have  I  done  ? 

Stra.  My  lord  Amintor  swears  you  are  no  maid 
now.  I 

Evad.  Pish! 

Stra.  I'faith,  he  does. 

Evad.  1  knew  I  should  be  mock'd. 

Diph.  With  a  truth. 

Evad.  If  'twere  to  do  again. 
In  faith,  I  would  not  marry. 

Amin.  Nor  1,  by  heaven !  lAiiUe. 

Diph.  Sister,  Dula  swears 
She  heard  you  cry  two  rooms  off. 

Evad.  Fie,  how  you  talk  ! 

Diph.  Let's  see  you  walk,  Evadne.  By  my  troth. 
You  are  spoil'd. 

Mel.  Amintor! 

Amin.  Ha? 

Mel.  Thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  Who,  I  ?    I  thank  you  for  that. 
Shall  Diphihis,  thou,  and  I,  sing  a  catch  ? 

Mel.  How! 

Amin.  Pr'ythee,  let's. 

Mel.  Nay,  that's  too  much  the  other  way. 

Amin.  I  am  so  lightened  with  my  happiness ! 
How  dost  thou,  love  ?  kiss  me. 

Evad.  I  cannot  love  you,  you  tell  tales  of  me. 

Amin.  Nothing  but  what  becomes  us. — Gentle- 
men, 
'Would  you  had  sU  such  wives,  and  all  the  world. 
That  I  might  be  no  wonder !     You  are  all  sad : 
What,  do  you  envy  me?     I  walk,  methinks. 
On  water,  and  ne'er  sink,  I  am  so  UghL 

Mel,  'Tis  well  you  are  so. 

Amin.  Well  ?  how  can  I  be  other. 
When  she  looks  thus  ? — Is  there  no  music  there? 
Let's  dance. 

Mel.  Why,  this  is  strange,  Amintor ! 

Amin.  I  do  not  know  myself ;  yet  I  could  wish 
My  joy  were  less. 

Diph.  ril  marry  too.  if  it  will  make  one  thus.     • 

Kvad.  Amintor,  hark.  lAgide. 
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Amm,  What  Miys  my  lore  ? — I  miist  obey. 
Evad,  You  do  it  scarrily,  'twill  be  perceived. 

lApart  to  him. 
Cleo.  My  ktrdf  the  king  u  here. 

Enter  Kiito  and  Lybippus. 


Amm,  Where? 

Stra.  And  hii  brother. 

King.  Good  morrow,  all  f — 
Amintor,  joy  on  joy  fall  thick  upon  thee ! 
And,  madam,  yon  are  altered  since  I  saw  yon ; 
I  most  salate  you ;  yon  are  now  another's. 
How  liked  yon  your  night's  rest  ? 

EeatL  lU,  sir. 

Amn.  Ay,  'deed. 
She  took  but  little. 

Ljfs,  Yod'H  let  her  take  more. 
And  thank  her  too,  shortly. 

Kmg.  Amintor,  wert 
Thoa  truly  honest  till  thon  wert  married. 

Amin,  Yes,  sir. 

King.  Tell  me,  then,  how  shows  the  sport  unto 

Amin.  Why,  welL  [thee  ? 

Khg,  What  did  yon  do  ? 

Jam.  No  more,  nor  less,  than  other  couples  use ; 
Yo«  know  what  'tis ;  it  has  but  a  coarse  name. 

King.  But,  pr'ythee,  I  should  think,  by  her 
black  eye. 
And  her  red  cheek,  she  should  be  quick  and  stirring 
In  this  same  business ;  ha  ? 

Amhu  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  nc*er  try'd  other,  sir ;  but  I  peroeive 
She  is  as  quick  as  you  deliyered. 

King.  Well,  you  will  trust  me  then,  Amintor, 
To  chnse  a  wife  for  you  again  ? 

Amin,  No,  never,  sir. 

King.  Why?  Uke  you  this  so  ill  ? 

Amin.  So  well  I  like  her. 
For  this  1  bow  my  knee  in  thanks  to  you, 
And  onto  heaven  will  pay  my  grateful  tribute 
Hourly ;  and  do  hope  we  shidl  draw  out 
A  Ion;  contented  life  together  here, 
And  &s  both,  full  of  grey  hairs,  in  one  day : 
For  which  the  thanks  are  yours.   But  if  the  powers 
That  rale  us  please  to  call  her  first  away, 
WidioQt  pride  spoke,  this  world  holds  not  a  wife 
Worthy  to  take  her  room. 

Kinig.  1  do  not  like  this. — All  forbear  the  room, 
Bnt  you,  Anintor,  and  your  lady. 

lBx€unt  aUbitttke  Kiko,  AMnnoR,  and  Evadkk. 
I  have  some  speech  with  you,  that  may  concern 
Yonr  after  living  wdL 

Amin.  [atide.']  He  will  not  tell  me  that  he  lies 
with  her? 
If  he  do,  something  heavenly  stay  my  heart. 
For  I  shall  be  apt  to  thrust  this  arm  of  mine 
To  acts  unlawful ! 

King.  You  will  suffer  me  to  talk  with  her, 
Amintor,  and  not  have  a  jealous  pang  ? 

^aita.  Sir,  1  dare  trust  my  wiife  with  whom  she 
To  talk,  and  not  be  jealous.  [dares 

CEvADjn  and  the  Kino  speak  apart. 

King.  How  do  you  like 
Anintor  ? 

Erad.  As  1  did,  sir. 
King.  How  is  that  ? 

Evni.  As  one  that,  to  fulfil  your  will  and  plea- 
I  have  given  leave  to  call  me  wife  and  love,  [sure, 

King.  I  see  there  is  no  lasting  faith  in  sin ; 
They,  that  break  word  with  heaven,  will  break  again 
With  iQ  the  world,  and  so  dost  thou  with  me. 


Evad,  How,  sir  ? 

King.  This  subtle  woman's  ignorance 
Will  not  excuse  you :  thou  hast  taken  oaths, 
So  great,  methought,  they  did  not  well  become 
A  woman's  mouth,  tiiat  thou  wouldst  ne'er  enjoy 
A  man  but  me. 

Evad.  I  never  did  swear  so ; 
You  do  me  wrong. 

King.  Day  and  night  have  heard  it. 

Evad.  I  swore  indeed,  that  I  would  never  love 
A  man  of  lower  place  ;  but,  if  your  fortune 
Should  throw  you  firom  this  heightf  I  bade  you 

trust 
I  would  forsake  you,  and  would  bend  to  him 
That  won  your  throne :  I  jove  with  my  ambition, 
Not  with  my  eyes.    But,  if  I  ever  yet 
Touch'd  any  other,  leprosy  light  here 
Upon  my  face ;  which  for  your  royalty 
I  would  not  stain ! 

King.  Why,  thou  dissemblest,  and  it  is 
In  me  to  punish  thee. 

Evad.  Why,  'tis  in  me. 
Then,  not  to  lOve  you,  which  will  more  afflict 
Your  body  than  your  punishment  can  mine. 

King.  But  thou  hast  let  Amintor  lie  with  thee. 

Evad.  I  have  not 

King.  Impudence !  he  says  himself  so. 

Evad,  He  lies. 

King.  He  does  not. 

Evad.  By  this  light  he  does. 
Strangely  and  basely  I  and  I'll  prove  it  so. 
I  did  not  shun  him  for  a  night ;  but  told  him, 
I  would  never  close  with  him. 

King,  Speak  lower  ;  'tis  false. 

Evad,  I  am  no  man 
To  answer  with  a  blow ;  or,  if  I  were. 
You  are  the  king  I    But  urge  me  not ;  'tis  most 
true. 

King.  Do  not  I  know  the  uncontrolled  thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him,  when  his  blood  is 
With  expectation,  and  desire  of  that  [high 

He  long  hath  waited  for  ?     Is  not  his  spirit. 
Though  he  be  temperate,  of  a  valiant  strain 
As  this  our  age  hath  known  ?    What  could  he  do, 
If  such  a  sudden  speech  had  met  his  blood, 
But  ruin  tiiee  for  ever,  if  he  had  not  kill'd  thee  ? 
He  could  not  bear  it  thus.    He  is  as  we, 
Or  any  other  wrong'd  man. 

Evad.  'Tis  dissembling. 

King.  Take  him !  farewell !  henceforth  I  am  thy 
foe; 
And  what  disgraces  I  can  blot  thee  with  look  for. 

Evad,  Stay,  sir  ! — Amintor  I — ^You  shall  hear. 
— Amintor ! 

Amin.  [coming  forward.']  What,  my  love? 

Evad.  Amintor,  thou  hast  an  ingenuous  look, 
And  shouldst  be  virtuous :  It  amazeth  me. 
That  thou  canst  make  such  base  malicious  lies ! 

Amin.  What,  my  dear  wife ! 

Evad,  Dear  wife !     I  do  despise  thee. 
Why,  nothing  can  be  baser  than  to  sow 
Dissention  amongst  lovers. 

Amin.  Lovers!  who? 

Evad,  The  king  and  me. 

Amin,  O,  God! 

Evad.  Who  should  live  long,  and  love  with- 
out distaste, 
Were  it  not  for  such  pickthanks  as  thyself. 
Did  you  lie  with  me  ?    Swear  now,  and  be  punish 'd 
In  hell  for  this  1 
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Amin.  The  faithless  sin  I  made 
To  fair  Aspatia,  is  not  yet  revenged ; 
It  follows  me. — I  will  not  lose  a  word 
To  this  vile  woman :  Bat  to  yoa»  my  king. 
The  anguish  of  my  sool  thrusts  out  this  truths 
You  are  a  tyrant !    And  not  so  much  to  wrong 
An  honest  man  thus,  as  to  talce  a  pride 
In  talking  with  him  of  it. 

Evad,  Now,  sir,  see 
How  loud  this  fellow  lied. 
Amin,  You  that  can  know  to  wrong,  should 
know  how  men 
Must  right  themselyes :  What  punishment  is  due 
From  me  to  him  that  shall  abuse  my  bed  ? 
Is  it  not  death  ?    Nor  can  that  satisfy, 
Unless  I  send  your  limbs  through  all  the  land, 
To  show  how  nobly  I  have  freed  myself. 

King.  Draw  not  thy  sword:  thou  know'st  I 
cannot  fear 
A  subject's  hand ;  but  thou  shalt  feel  the  weight 
Of  this,  if  thou  dost  rage. 

Amin.  The  weight  of  that ! 
If  you  have  any  worth,  for  Heaven's  sake,  think 
I  fear  not  swords ;  for  as  you  are  mere  man, 
I  dare  as  easily  kill  you  for  this  deed. 
As  you  dare  think  to  do  it.     But  there  is 
Divinity  about  you,  that  strikes  dead 
My  rising  passions  :  As  you  are  my  king, 
I  fall  before  you,  and  present  my  sword 
To  cut  mine  own  flesh,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Alas !  I  am  nothing  but  a  multitude 
Of  walking  griefs  1    Yet,  should  I  murder  you, 
I  might  bdfore  the  world  take  the  excuse 
Of  madness :  For,  compare  my  injuries. 
And  they  will  well  Appear  too  sad  a  weight 
For  reason  to  endure  !    But,  fall  I  first 
Amongst  my  sorrows,  ere  my  treacherous  hand 
Touch  holy  things !     But  why  (I  know  not  what 
I  have  to  say)  why  did  you  chuse  out  me 
To  make  thus  wretcheid  ?    There  were  thousand 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  enough,  [fools 

Within  the  island. 

Evad.  I  would  not  have  a  fool ; 
It  were  no  credit  for  me. 

Amin.  Worse  and  worse  ! 
Thou,  that  dar'st  talk  unto  thy  husband  thus, 
Profess  thyself  a  whore,  and,  more  than  so. 

Resolve  to  be  so  still It  is  my  fate 

To  bear  and  bow  beneath  a  thousand  griefs, 

To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world ! 

But  there  were  wise  ones  too ;  you  might  have  ta*en 

Another. 

King.  No :  for  I  believe  thee  honest. 
As  thou  wert  valiant. 

Amin.  All  the  happiness 
Bestowed  upon  me  turns  into  disgrace. 
Grods,  take  yoilr  honesty  again,  for  I 
Am  loaden  with  it ! — Good  my  lord  the  king. 
Be  private  in  it. 

King.  Thou  may'st  live,  Amintor, 
Free  as  thy  king,  if  thou  wilt  wink  at  this, 
And  be  a  means  that  we  may  meet  in  secret. 

Amin.  A  bawd!    Hold,  hold,  my  breast!    A 
Seize  me,  if  I  forget  not  all  respects    [bitter  curse 
That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that ;  and,  through  a  sea  of  sins, 
Will  wade  to  my  revenge,  though  I  should  call 
Fains  here,  and  after  life,  upon  my  soul ! 

King.  Well,  I  am  resolute  you  lay  not  with  her; 
And  so  I  leave  you.  IKxit  King. 


Evad.  You  must  needs  be  prating ; 
And  see  what  follows. 

Amin.  Fr'ythee,  vex  me  not  I 
Leave  me :  I  am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
Will  puU  a  murdK'  on  me. 

Evad.  I  am  gone ; 
I  love  my  life  well.  lExU  EvAms. 

Amin,  I  hate  mine  as  much. — 
This  'tis  to  break  a  troth !     I  should  be  glad* 
If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  me  mad.  iExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Paiaee. 

fnter  HaLAiniu& 

Mel.  I'll  know  the  cause  of  all  Amintor's  griefr. 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle. 

Enter  Cauanaz. 

Cai.  O  Melantius, 
My  daughter  will  die. 

Mel.  Trust  me,  I  am  sorry. 
Would  thou  hadst  ta'en  her  room ! 

Cal*  Thou  art  a  slave, 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody  treacherous  slave  ! 

Mel.  Take  heed,  old  man ;  thou  yrilt  be  heard 
And  lose  thine  offices.  [to  rave, 

Cat.  I  am  valiant  grown. 
At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a  slave ! 

Mel.  Leave !  Some  company  will  come,  and  I    I 
re^>ect 
Thy  years,  not  thee,  so  much,  that  I  could  wiah 
To  laugh  at  thee  alone. 

Cal.  I'll  spoil  your  mirth : 
I  mean  to  fight  with  thee.    There  tie»  my  cloak ! 
This  was  my  Other's  sword,  and  he  durst  fight. 
Are  you  prepared  ? 

Mel.  Why  wOt  thou  dote  thyself 
Out  of  thy  life  ?     Hence,  get  thee  to  bed ! 
Have  cardPnl  looking-to,  and  eat  warm  things. 
And  trouble  not  me  :  My  head  is  full  of  thoughts, 
More  weighty  than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

CtU.  You  have  a  name  in  war,  where  yon  stand    | 
Amongst  a  multitude ;  but  I  will  try  [safe 

What  you  dare  do  unto  a  weak  old  man, 
In  single  fight.    You  will  give  ground,  I  fear. 
Come,  draw. 

Mel.  1  will  not  draw,  unless  thou  pull'st  thy 
death 
Upon  thee  with  a  stroke.    There's  no  one  blow. 
That  thou  canst  give,  hath  strength  enough  to  Idli 

me. 
Tempt  me  not  so  far  then  :  The  power  of  earth 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Cal.  [aside.']  I  must  let  him  alone : 
He's  stout  and  able  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth. 
However  I  may  set  a  face,  and  talk, 
I  am  not  valiant.     When  I  was  a  youth, 
I  kept  my  credit  with  a  testy  trick 
I  had,  'mongst  cowards,  but  durst  never  fight. 

Mel,  I  wiU  not  promise  to  preserve  your  lifie. 
If  you  do  stay. 

Cal.  I  would  give  half  my  land 
That  I  durst  fight  with  that  proud  man  a  little. 
If  I  had  men  to  hold  him,  I  would  beat  him 
Till  he  askM  me  mercy. 

Mel.  Sir,  will  you  be  gone  ? 

Cat,  I  dare  not  stay ;  but  I'll  go  home,  and  beat 
My  servants  all  over  for  this.  [Exit  Cauahas. 

Mel.  This  old  fellow  haunts  me  1 

'. I 
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Bat  tiie  distracted  carriage  of  my  Amintor 
Takes  deeply  on  me :  I  will  find  the  cause. 
I  fear  his  conscience  cries,  he  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

Enter  AMtnroa. 

^mtn.  Men's  eyes  are  not  so  subtle  to  perceive 
Mt  inward  misery:  I  bear  my  grief 
Hid  from  the  world.  How  art  thou  wretched  then  ? 
For  aught  I  know,  all  husbands  are  like  me  ; 
And  every  one  I  talk  with  of  his  wife. 
Is  bat  a  well  dissembler  of  his  woes, 
As  I  am.  'Would  I  knew  it !  for  the  rareness 
Afflicts  me  now. 

Mel.  Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy'd  our  friend- 
ship of  late, 
For  we  were  wont  to  change  our  souls  in  talk. 

Jmm,  Melantius,  I  can  tell  thee  a  good  jest 
Of  Strato  and  a  lady  the  last  day. 

Mei,  Howwas't? 

Jmim.  Why,  such  an  odd  one  ! 

Mtl.  I  have  long'd  to  speak  with  you ; 
Not  of  an  idle  jest,  that's  forced,  but  of  matter 
You  are  bound  to  utter  to  me. 

AmiiL  What  is  that,  my  friend  ? 

MeL  I  have  observed  your  words 
Pall  from  your  tongue  wildly ;  and  all  your  carriage 
like  one  that  strove  to  show  his  merry  mood. 
When  he  were  ill  disposed :  You  were  not  wont 
To  put  such  scorn  into  your  speech,  or  wear 
L'pon  your  face  ridiculous  jollity. 
Some  sadness  sits  here,  which  your  cunning  would 
Cover  o*er  with  smiles,  and  'twill  not  be. 
What  u  it ! 

Awtm,  A  sadness  here !  what  cause 
Can  Hate  provide  for  me,  to  make  me  so  ? 
Am  I  not  loved  through  all  this  isle?  The  king 
Rains  greatness  on  me.     Have  I  not  received 
A  lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keeps  mounting  fire,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks 
Inevitable  colour,  in  her  heart 
A  prison  for  all  virtue  ?    Are  not  you. 
Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend  ? 
What  sadness  can  I  have  ?    No ;  I  am  light, 
And  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  than  they  were.     'Faith,  marry  too : 
And  you  will  feel  so  unezpress'd  a  joy 
la  chasce  embraces,  that  you  will  indeed 
Appear  another. 

MeL  You  may  shape,  Amintor, 
Caoscs  to  coien  the  whole  world  withal. 
And  yourself  too :  but  *tis  not  like  a  friend, 
To  hide  your  soul  frt>m  me.  'Us  not  your  nature 
To  be  thus  idle :  I  have  seen  you  stand 
\s  you  were  blasted,  'midst  of  all  your  mirth  ; 
Call  thrioe  aloud,  and  then  start,  feigning  joy 
So  coldly  U-World,  what  do  I  hear?  a  friend 
I«  nothing.     Heaven,  I  would  have  told  that  man 
My  secret  sins !     I'll  search  an  unknown  land. 
And  there  plant  friendship ;  all  is  wither'd  here. 
Coaie  with  a  compliment !  I  would  have  fought. 
Or  toM  my  friend  '*  he  lied,"  eresooth'dhim  so. 
Out  of  my  bosom  i 

Jmin.  But  there  is  nothing 

Mel,  Worse  and  worse !  farewell ! 
Prom  this  time  have  acquaintance,  but  no  friend. 

Jmim,  Melantins,  stay :  You  shall  know  what 
it  is. 

MH.  See,  How  you  play'd  with  friendship  !  Be 
advised 
How  you  give  cause  unto  yourself  to  say. 
You  have  lost  a  friend. 


Amin,  Foigive  what  I  have  done  ; 
For  I  am  so  o*eigone  with  injuries 
Unheard-of,  that  I  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do.     Oh,  oh ! 

Mel.  Do  not  weep. 
What  is  it  ?    May  I  once  but  know  the  man 
Hath  turned  my  friend  thus  I 

Amin.  I  had  spoke  at  first. 
But  that 

Mel.  But  what? 

Amin.  I  held  it  most  unlit 
For  you  to  know.     'Faith,  do  not  know  it  yet. 

Mel,  Thou  see'st  my  love,  that  will  keep  com- 
pany 
With  thee  in  tears !  hide  nothing,  then,  ftx)m  me  : 
For  when  I  know  the  cause  of  thy  distemper, 
With  mine  old  armour  I'll  adorn  myself, 
My  resolution,  and  cut  through  my  foes, 
Unto  thy  quiet ;  till  I  place  thy  heart 
As  peaceable  as  spotless  innocence. 
What  is  it? 

Amin.  Why,  'tis  this It  is  too  big 

To  get  out Let  my  tears  make  way  awhile. 

Mel.  Punish  me  strangely,  Heaven,  if  he  'scape 
Of  life  or  fame,  that  brought  this  youth  to  this  I 

Amin.  Your  sister — — 

Mel.  WeU  said. 

Amin.  You  will  wish't  unknown. 
When  you  have  heard  it. 

Mel.  No. 

^tnia.  Is  much  to  blame. 
And  to  the  king  has  given  her  honour  up, 
And  lives  in  whoredom  with  him. 

MeL  How  is  this  ? 
Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury,  indeed ; 
Thou  couldst  not  utter  this  else.     Speak  again  ; 
For  I  forgive  it  freely ;  tell  thy  griefs. 

Amin.  She's  wanton :   I  am  loth  to  say,  *'  a 
Though  it  be  true.  [whore," 

MeL  Speak  yet  again,  before  mine  anger  grow 
Up,  beyond  throwing  down :  What  are  thy  griefs  ? 

Amin.  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 

MeL  What,  am  I  tame  ? 
After  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  friend 
Blot  all  our  family,  and  stick  the  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unrevenged  ? 
My  shaking  flesh,  be  thou  a  witness  for  me. 
With  what  unwillingness  I  go  to  scourge 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  hath  called  friend ! — 
I  will  not  take  thee  basely ;  thy  sword 
Hangs  near  thy  hand  ;  draw  it,  that  I  may  whip 
Thy  rashness  to  repentance.     Draw  thy  sword ! 

Amin.  Not  on  thee,  did  thine  anger  swell  as 
high 
As  the  wild  surges.    Thou  shouldst  do  me  ease 
Here,  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
Would  cut  me  from  my  sorrows. 

Mel,  This  is  base 
And  fearful.     They,  that  Use  to  utter  lies. 
Provide  not  blows,  but  words,  to  qualify 
The  men  they  wrong'd.    Thou  hast  a  guilty  cause. 

Amin.  Thou  pleaisest  me  ;  for  so  much  more 
like  this 
Will  raise  my  anger  up  above  my  griefs, 
(Which  is  a  passion  easier  to  be  borne) 
And  I  shall  then  be  happy. 

MeU  Take  then  more, 
To  raise  thine  anger :  'Tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw ;  and  I  will  leave  thee  dead. 
However.     But  if  thou  art  so  much  press'd 
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With  guilt  and  fear,  as  not  to  dare  to  fight. 
I'll  make  thy  memory  loath'd,  and  fix  a  scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  erer. 

Amin,  Then  I  draw, 
As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  offenders  off.    I  knew  hefore, 
'Twould  grate  your  ears ;  but  it  was  base  in  yon 
To  urge  a  weighty  secret  from  your  friend, 
And  then  rage  at  it.    I  shall  be  at  ease, 
'  If  I  be  kiU'd ;  and  if  you  fedl  by  me, 
I  shall  not  long  out-liye  you. 

Mel,  Stay  awhile 

The  name  of  friend  is  more  than  family, 
Or  aU  the  world  besides :  I  was  a  fool ! 
Thou  searching  human  nature,  that  didst  wake 
To  do  me  wrong,  thou  artinquisidve. 
And  thrust'st  me  upon  questions  that  will  take 
My  sleep  away  1  'Would  I  had  died,  ere  known 
Tins  sad  dishonour ! — Pardon  me,  my  friend  1 
If  thou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a  faithful  heart ; 
.  Pierce  it,  for  I  will  never  heave  my  hand 
To  thine.    Behold  the  power  thou  hast  in  me  ! 
I  do  beliflTe  my  sister  if  a  whore, 
A  leprous  one  1     Put  up  thy  sword,  young  man. 

Amin,  How  shall  I  bear  it  then,  liie  being  so  ? 
I  fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shorSy ; 
And  I  shall  do  a  foul  act  on  myself, 
Through  these  disgraces. 

Mel,  Better  half  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  together.    No,  Amintor ; 
Thou  shalt  have  ease.  Oh,  this  adulterous  king, 
That  drew  her  to  it !    Where  got  he  the  spirit 
To  wrong  me  so  ? 

Amin,  What  is  it  then  to  me, 
If  it  be  wrong  to  you  ? 

Mel.  Why,  not  so  much : 
The  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  away. 
But  from  his  iron  den  1*11  waken  DeaUi, 
And  hurl  him  on  this  king !     My  honesty 
Shall  steel  my  sword  ;  and  on  its  horrid  point 
I'll  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  eyes 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  be  too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Amin.  I  have  quite  undone  my  fame. 

MeL  Dry  up  thy  watery  eyes. 
And  cast  a  manly  look  upon  my  face ; 
For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  I,  thy  friend, 
Till  I  have  freed  thee.     Still  this  swelling  breast ! 
I  go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance,  till  I  find  thy  heart  at  peace. 

Amin.  It  must  not  be  so.     Stay ! — Mine  eyes 
would  tell 
How  loth  I  am  to  this ;  but,  love  and  tears. 
Leave  me  awhile ;  for  I  have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  caUs  happy. — ^Thou  hast  wrought 
A  secret  from  me,  under  name  of  friend. 
Which  art  could  ne^er  have  found,  nor  torture 
From  out  my  bosom  :  Give  it  me  again,      [wrung 
For  I  will  find  it,  wheresoever  it  lies, 
Hid  in  the  mortal'st  part !     Invent  a  way 
To  give  it  back. 

Mel.  Why  would  you  have  it  back  ? 
I  will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 

Amin.  Therefore  I  call  it  back  from  thee ;  for 
I  know 
Thy  blood  so  high,  that  thou  wilt  stir  in  this. 
And  shame  me  to  posterity. 
Take  to  thy  weapon  I 

Mel.  Hear  thy  friend,  that  bears 
More  years  than  thou. 


Amm.  I  will  not  hear !  but  draw, 
Or  I 

Mel.  Amintor! 

Amin.  Draw  then  ;  for  I  am  full  as  resolute 
As  hmit  and  honour  can  inforoe  me  be  I 
I  cannot  linger.     Draw  I 

Mel.  I  do.    But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine. 
If  I  do  stir? 

Amin.  No  ;  for  it  will  be  call'd 
Honour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister's  blood. 
If  she  her  birth  abuse ;  and,  on  the  king, 
A  brave  revenge :  But  on  me,  that  have  walk'd 
With  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  fearful  cuckold.    Oh,  that  word !  Be  quick. 

Mei.  Then  join  with  me. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  do  a  sin,  or  else  I  would. 
Be  speedy. 

Mel.  Then  dare  not  fight  with  me ;  for  that's  a 
sin. — 
His  grief  distracts  him. — Call  thy  thoughts  again, 
And  to  thyself  pronounce  the  name  of  friend. 
And  see  what  that  will  work.    I  will  not  fight. 

Amin.  You  must. 

Mel.  I  will  be  IdllM  first.    Though  my  passiom 
Offer'd  the  like  to  you,  'tis  not  this  earth 
Shall  buy  my  reason  to  it    Think  awhile* 
For  you  are  (I  must  weep  when  I  speak  that) 
Almost  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  soft  temper ! 
So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister's  mouth, 
I  am  afhiid,  would  make  me  toke  her 
To  embrace,  and  pardon  her.     I  am  mad  indeed. 
And  know  not  what  I  do.     Yet,  have  a  care 
Of  me  in  what  thou.dost. 

Mel.  Why,  thinks  my  fnend 
I  will  forget  his  honour?  or,  to  save 
The  bravery  of  our  house,  will  lose  his  fame, 
And  fear  to  touch  the  throne  of  majesty  ? 

Amin.  A  curse  will  follow  that ;  bat  rather  lire 
And  suffer  with  me. 

Mel.  I'll  do  what  worth  shall  bid  me,  and  no 
more. 

Amin.  Faith,  I  am  sick,  and  desperately  I  hope ; 
Yet,  leaning  thus,  I  feel  a  kind  of  ease. 

Mel.  Come,  take  again  your  mirth  about  yoa. 

Amin.  I  shall  never  do't. 

Mel.  I  warrant  you ;  look  up ;  we'll  walk  toge- 
Pat  thine  arm  here ;  all  shall  be  well  again,  [ther ; 

Amin.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched !}  ay,  thy  love. 
MelantiusI 
Why,  I  have  nothing  else. 

Mel.  Be  merry  then.  iExtu^t. 

Rc'Cnter  MKLAimiTa.  ■ 

Mel.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  violence 
Upon  himself;  but  I  have  cherish'd  him  I 

To  my  best  power,  and  sent  him  smiling  from  me,  | 
To  counterfeit  again.     Sword,  hold  thine  edge ; 
My  heart  will  never  fail  me. 

Enter  Dipmrus. 
Diphilus !  Thou  com'st  as  sent. 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  laughing. 

Mel.  Betwixt  whom? 

Diph.  Why,  our  sister  and  the  king ; 
I  thought  their  spleens  would  break ;  they  laugb'd 
Out  of  the  room.  [tis  all 

Mel.  They  must  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Must  they  ? 

Mel,  They  must 
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ThoQ  art  mj  brother ;  nnd  if  I  did  beliere 
Thoa  hadst  a  base  thought,  I  would  rip  it  out, 
lie  where  it  durst. 

DipiL  You  ihonld  not ;  I  would  first 
Mangle  mjself  and  find  it. 

Mei,  That  was  spoke 
According  to  our  strain.    Come,  join  thy  hands  to 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I        [mine, 
Shan  lay  before  thee. 

JHph.  Yon  do  wrong  us  both : 
Ptofde  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  passed 
A  bond,  more  than  our  lo^es,  to  tie  our  lives 
And  deaths  together. 

Mel.  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  I  would  wish. 
Anon  I'U  tell  yon  wonders :  We  are  wrong'd. 

DipJL  But  I  will  tell  you  now,  we'll  right  our- 
seWes. 

Mel.  Stay  not :  Prepare  the  armour  in  my  house ; 
And  what  friends  yon  ean  draw  unto  our  side. 
Not  knowing  of  the  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  IMplulus,  the  time  requires  it,  haste ! — 

I  Exit  D1PH11.U8. 
I  hope  my  cause  is  just ;  I  know  my  blood 
Tdb  ne  it  is ;  and  I  will  credit  it. 
To  tske  revenge,  and  lose  myself  withal, 
Were  idle ;  and  to  'scape  impossible, 
Without  I  had  the  fort,  which  (misery !) 
Reouining  in  the  hands  of  my  old  enemy 
CahaDax ^But  I  must  haye  it.     See, 

EnUr  Cauanax. 

Where  he  comes  shaking  by  me. — Good  my  lord, 
Forget  your  spleen  to  me ;  I  never  wrong'd  you. 
But  would  have  peace  with  every  man. 

C«L  Tib  well ; 
If  I  dunt  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet. 

MeL  You  are  touchy  without  all  cause. 

Cmi.  Do,  mock  me. 

Mel.  By  mine  honour  I  speak  truth. 

CaL  Honour  ?  where  b  it  ? 


Mel.  See,  what  starts 
You  make  into  your  hatred,  to  my  love 
And  freedom  to  you.    I  come  with  resolution 
To  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 

Co/.  A  suit  of  me ! 
'Tis  very  like  it  should  be  granted,  sir. 

MeL  Nay,  go  not  hence  : 
'Tis  this ;  you  have  the  keeping  of  the  fort. 
And  I  would  wish  you,  by  the  love  you  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it 
Into  my  hands. 

Cat.  I  am  in  hope  thou'rt  mad, 
To  talk  to  me  thus. 

MeL  But  there  is  a  reason 
To  move  you  to  it :  I  would  kill  the  king. 
That  wrong'd  you  and  your  daughter. 

Cal.  Out,  traitor ! 

MeL  Nay, 
But  stay  :  I  cannot  'scape,  the  deed  once  done, 
Without  I  have  this  fort. 

Cal.  And  should  I  help  thee  ? 
Now  thy  treacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

Mel.  Come,  delay  me  not ; 
Give  me  a  sudden  answer,  or  already 
Thy  last  is  spoke !  reiiise  not  offer'd  love, 
When  it  comes  dad  in  secrets. 

Cal.  If  I  say  lAtidt. 

I  will  not,  he  will  kill  me ;  I  do  see*t 
Writ  in  his  looks  ;  and  should  I  say  I  will, 
He'll  run  and  tell  the  king. — I  do  not  shun 
Your  friendship,  dear  Melantius,  but  this  cause 
Is  weighty ;  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 

Met,  Take  it. — I  know  this  goes  unto  the  king ; 
But  I  am  arm'd.  lExit  MsLAirrius. 

CaL  Methinks  I  feel  myself 
But  twenty  now  again  I  this  fighting  fool 
Wants  policy :  I  shall  revenge  my  girl, 
And  make  her  red  again.     I  pray,  my  legs 
Will  last  that  pace  that  I  wUl  carry  them  : 
I  shall  want  breath,  before  I  find  the  king.    lExit. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  L—Tlie  Apartment  of  Evadnb  in  the 

Palace, 

Emttr  MsLAxnuB,  Evadot,  and  Ladies. 

Mei.  Save  you  1 

Evod.  Save  you,  sweet  brother  1 

Mei,  In  my  blunt  eye,   methinks,  you  look, 
Evadne 

Eriad,  Come,  you  will  make  me  blush. 

MeL  I  would,  Evadne ; 
I  shall  displease  my  ends  else. 

Epod.  Yon  shall,  if  you  commend  me ;  I  am 
Come,  sir,  bow  do  I  look  ?  [bashful. 

Mei.  I  would  not  have  your  women  hear  me 
Break  into  commendation  of  yon ;  'tis  not  seemly. 

Evad.  Go,  wait  me  in  the  gallery. — Now  speak. 

lExeunt  Ladies. 

Mei.  I'U  lock  tiie  door  first. 

Brad.  Why? 

MeL  I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
la  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins,  [dance 

Choke  up  my  business. 

Evmd,  Yon  are  strangely  disposed,  sir. 

MeL  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  merry. 

Eomd.  No;  if  yon  praise  me,  it  will  make  me  sad. 


MeL  Such  a  sad  commendation  I  have  for  you. 

Evad,  Brother,  the  court  hath  made  you  witty, 
And  learn  to  riddle. 

MeL  I  praise  the  court  for't :  Has  it  learnt  you 

Evad.  Me?  [nothing? 

MeL  Ay,  Evadne ;  thou  art  young  and  handsome. 
A  lady  of  a  sweet  complexion. 
And  such  a  flowing  carriage,  that  it  cannot 
Chuse  but  inflame  a  kingdom. 

Evad.  Gentle  brother ! 

MeL  *Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  woman, 
To  make  me  gentle. 

Evad.  How  is  this? 

MeL  'Tis  base ; 
And  I  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough  all 
My  honour'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parley. 

Evad.  I  understand  you  not. 

MeL  You  dare  not,  fool  I 
They,  that  commit  thy  faults,  fly  the  remembrance. 

Evad.  My  faults,  sir!  I  would  have  you  know, 
I  care  not 
If  they  were  written  here,  here  in  my  forehead. 

MeL  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  story  ; 
The  lusts  of  which  would  fill  another  woman, 
Though  she  had  twins  within  her. 
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Evad,  This  is  saucy : 
Look  you  intrade  no  more !  There  lies  your  way. 

MeL  Thou  art  my  way,  and  I  will  tread  upon  thee, 
Till  I  find  truth  out 

Evad,  What  truth  is  that  you  look  for  ? 

Mel.  Thy  long-lost  honour.     'Would  the  gods 
had  set  me 
Rather  to  grapple  with  the  plague,  or  stand 
One  of  their  loudest  bolts!  Come,  tell  me  quickly, 
Do  it  without  enforcement,  and  take  heed 
You  swell  me  not  above  my  temper. 

Evad.  How,  sir ! 
Where  got  you  this  report  ? 

Mei.  Where  there  were  people, 
In  every  place. 

Evad.  They,  and  the  seconds  of  it  are  base 
Believe  them  not,  they  lied.  [people  : 

Mel.  Do  not  play  with  mine  anger,  do  not, 
wretch  I  [seixes  ker. 

I  come  to  know  that  desperate  fool  that  drew  thee 
From  thy  fair  life  :  Be  wise  and  lay  him  open. 

Ev€ul.  Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners !   Such 
Forgetfulness  forfeits  your  life.  [another 

Mel.  Quench  me  this  mighty  humour,  and  then 
tell  me 
Whose  whore  you  are ;  for  you  are  one,  I  know  it. 
Let  all  mine  honours  perish,  but  I'll  find  him, 
Though  he  lie  lock'd  up  in  thy  blood  !  Be  sudden ; 
There  is  no  facing  it,  and  be  not  flattered  ! 
The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not  fouler 
Than  thy  contagious  name,  till  thy  repentance 
(If  the  gods  grant  thee  any)  purge  thy  sickness. 

Evad,  Be  gone !  you  are  my  brother ;   that's 
your  safety. 

Mel.  I'll  be  a  wolf  first !  'Tis,  to  be  thy  brother, 
An  infamy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 
I  am  as  far  from  being  part  of  thee. 
As  thou  art  from  thy  virtue :  Seek  a  kindred 
'  Mongst  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a  goat  thy  bro- 
A  goat  is  cooler.     Will  you  tell  me  yet  ?      [ther  ? 

Evad.  If  you  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  I  shall 
tell  you, 
I'll  have  yon  whipp'd !  Get  you  to  your  command. 
And  there  preach  to  your  centinels,  and  tell  them 
What  a  brave  man  you  are :  I  shall  laugh  at  you. 

Mel,  You  are  grown  a  glorious  whore !  Where 
be  your  fighters  ? 
What  mortal  fool  durst  raise  thee  to  this  daring, 
And  I  alive  I  By  my  just  sword,  he  had  safer 
Bestride  a  billow  when  the  angry  North 
Plows  up  the  sea,  or  made  Heaven's  fire  his  food ! 
Work  me  no  higher.     Will  yon  discover  yet  ? 

Evad,  The  fellow's  mad :  Sleep,  and  speak  sense. 

Mel.  Force  my  swoU'n  heart  no  further:    I 
would  save  thee. 
Your  great  maintainers  are  not  here,  they  dare  not : 
Would  they  were  all,  and  arm'd  I  1  would  speak 

loud; 
Here's  one  should  thunder  to  'em !  will  you  tell  me  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hope  to  'scape :  He  that  dares  most, 
And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service. 
Will  sooner  snatch  meat  from  a  hungry  lion. 
Than  come  to  rescue  thee  ;  thou  hast  death  about 

thee. 
Who  has  undone  thine  honour,  poison'd  thy  virtue, 
And,  of  a  lovely  rose,  left  thee  a  canker  ? 

Evad.  Let  me  consider. 

Mel.  Do,  whose  child  thou  wert. 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  murderM,  whose  grave 
open'd, 


And  so  pull'd  on  the  gods,  that  in  tiieir  justice 
They  must  restore  him  flesh  again,  and  Ixfe, 
And  raise  his  dry  bones  to  revenge  this  arandal. 

Evad.  The  gods  are  not  of  my  mind ;  they  had 

better  [here. 

Let  'em  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth  ;  they'll  stiak 

Mel.  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  my  eawnfw  ? 

Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  of  nafcare. 
That  make  men  women  !  Speak,  you  whore,  speak 
Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thy  sleeping  fiither,  [ tmtb' 
This  sword  shaU  be  thy  lover  1  TeU,  or  I*a  kill  thee; 
And,  when  thou  hast  told  all,  thou  wilt  deserve  it 

Evad.  You  will  not  murder  me  ? 

MeL  No;  *tlB  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one, 
To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders. 

Evad.  Help! 

Mel.  By  thy  foul  self,  no  human  help  shall  help 
Ifthoucriest!  When  I  have  kiU'd  thee,  as  I  [thee. 
Have  vow'd  to  do  if  thou  confess  not,  naked. 
As  thou  hast  left  thine  honour,  will  I  leave  thee ; 
That  on  thy  branded  flesh  the  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame,  and  my  justice.    Wilt  thou  bend 

Evad.  Yes.  [ye*? 

Mel.  Up,  and  begin  your  story. 

Evad.  Oh,  I  am  miserable ! 

Mel.  'Tis  true,  thou  art    Speak  truth  stilt 

Evad.  I  have  offended :  Noble  sir,  foigive  me. 

Mel.  With  what  secure  slave  ? 

Evad.  Do  not  ask  me,  sir : 
Mine  own  remembrance  is  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

Mel.  Do  not  fall  back  again : 
My  sword's  unsheathed  yet. 

Evad.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Mel.  Be  true,  and  make  your  fault  less. 

Evad.  I  dare  not  tell. 

Mel.  TeU,  or  I'U  be  this  day  akUling  thee. 

Evad.  Will  you  forgive  me  then  ? 

Mel.  Stay ;  I  must  ask  mine  honour  first — 
I  have  too  much  foolish  nature  in  me  :  Speak. 

Evad.  Is  there  none  else  here.^ 

Mel.  None  but  a  fearful  conscience ;  that's  too 
Who  is't  ?  [many. 

Evad.  Oh,  hear  me  gently.     It  was  the  king. 

Mel.  No  more.    My  worthy  father's  mnd  my 
services 
Are  liberally  rewarded.— King,  I  thank  thee ! 
For  all  my  dangers  and  my  wounds,  thou  hast 

paid  me 
In  my  own  metal:  These  are  soldiers'  thanks  I— 
How  long  have  you  lived  thus,  Evadne  ? 

Evad.  Too  long. 

Mel.  Too  late  you  find  it.    Can  you  be  sorrt  ? 

Evad.  Would  I  were  half  as  blameless. 

Mel.  Evadne,  thou  wUt  to  thy  trade  again  ! 

Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 

Mel.  'Would  gods  thou  hadst  been  so  blest 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  king  now  ?  pr'jrthee  hate 

him. 
Couldst  thou  not  curse  him?   I  command  thee, 

curse  him. 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  him 
To  thy  just  wishes  I  Yet,  I  fear,  Evadne, 
You  had  rather  play  your  game  out. 

Evad.  No ;  I  feel 
Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  loose  flame  hereafter. 

Mel.  Dost  thou  not  feel,  'mongst  all  those,  one 
brave  anger 
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Thit  breaVs  out  nobly,  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kill  this  bafle king? 

Evad,  All  the  gods  forbid  it ! 

MeL  No ;  all  ^e  gods  require  it : 
They  are  dishononr'd  in  him. 

£vad.  'Us  too  fearfnl. 

Mei,  Yon  are  valiant  in  his  bed,  and  bold  enough 
To  be  a  stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam's  name 
DisGonrse  for  grooms  and  pages ;  and,  hereafter. 
When  his  cool  majesty  hath  laid  you  by» 
To  be  at  pension  with  some  needy  sir, 
For  meat  and  coarser  clothes ;  Thus  fkr  yon  know 
No  fear.     Come,  you  shall  kill  him. 

Evad,  Good  sir! 

Mel,  An  'twere  to  kiss  him  dead«  thou  shonldst 
smother  him. 
Be  wise,  and  kill  him.    Canst  thou  live,  and  know 
What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Foond  out  with  every  finger,  made  the  shame 
Of  aU  successions,  and  in  this  great  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husband  broken  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  live  thus.     Kneel,  and  swear  to 
When  I  shall  call  thee  to  it;  or,  by  all    [help  me. 
Ho] J  in  Heaven  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a  full  hour  longer ;  not  a  thought ! 
Come,  'tis  a  righteous  oath.     Give  me  thy  hands, 
And,  both  to  Heaven  held  up,   swear,   by  that 

wealth 
This  lostful  thief  stole  from  thee,  when  I  say  it,   . 
To  let  his  fool  soul  out. 

Ecad,  Here  I  swear  it ; 
And,  all  you  spirits  of  abused  ladies, 
Help  me  in  this  performance ! 

Mel,  Enough.  This  must  be  known  to  none 
But  you  and  I,  Evadne ;  not  to  your  lord, 
Though  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a  fellow 
Dam  step  as  far  into  a  worthy  action 
Ai  the  most  daring :  ay,  as  far  as  justice. 
Aikmenotwhy.  Farewell.  lExitMvhAvnvB, 

Etad.  'Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black  dis- 
grace! 
Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how  'friended, 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately. 
And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  I  wandered  ? 
There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 
A  nuire  unhappy  creature :  Sure,  I  am  monstrous ! 
For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs, 
Woold  dare  a  woman.     Oh,  my  loaden  soul, 
Be  not  10  cruel  to  me  ;  choke  not  up 
The  way  to  my  repentance  1    Oh,  my  lord  I 

Enter  Amuitor. 

Amn,  How  now  ? 

Etod,  My  much-abused  lord !  IKneelt. 

Awin.  This  cannot  be ! 

£m</.  I  do  not  kneel  to  live ;  I  dare  not  hope  it ; 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.     Look  upon  me, 
^v^  I  appear  with  all  my  faults. 

Amm,  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  new  way  to  beget  more  sorrow : 
Heavenknows  I  have  too  many  I  Do  not  mock  me : 
^^|agh  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs, 
JHiich  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap, 
like  a  hand-wolf,  into  my  natural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.    Pr'ythee,  do  not  mock  me. 

£ra^.  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous,  it  infects 
aJ  B»y  repentance.     I  woold  buy  your  pardon, 
TttOHh  at  the  highest  set ;  even  with  my  life. 
P»t  iKgbt  contrition,  that's  no  sacrifice 
For  what  1  have  committed. 

C 


Amin,  Sure  I  dazzle : 
There  cannot  be  a  faith  in  that  foul  woman, 
That  knows  no  god  more  mighty  than  her  mis- 
chiefs. 
Thou  dost  still  worse,  still  number  on  thy  faults. 
To  press  my  poor  heart  thus.     Can  I  believe 
There's  any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 
Left  to  shoot  up,  that  dares  go  on  in  sin. 
Known,  and  so  known  as  thine  is.    Oh,  Evadne ! 
'Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex. 
That  I  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off, 
And  credit  thy  repentance  I  But  1  must  not : 
Thou  hast  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity. 
To  that  strange  misbelief  of  all  the  world. 
And  all  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 
I  shall  fall  like  a  tree,  and  find  my  grave. 
Only  remembering  that  I  grieve. 

Evad.  My  lord. 
Give  me  your  griefs  :  You  are  an  innocent, 
A  soul  as  white  as  heaven  ;  let  not  my  sins 
Perish  your  noble  youth.     I  do  not  fall  here 
To  shadow,  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 
(As,  all  say,  women  can),  or  to  make  less. 
What  my  hot  will  hath  done,  which  Heaven  and 
Know  to  be  tougher  than  the  hand  of  time      [you 
Can  cut  from  man's  remembrance.    No,  I  do  not : 
I  do  appear  the  same,  the  same  Evadne, 
Drest  in  the  shames  I  lived  in :  the  same  monster ! 
But  these  are  names  of  honour,  to  what  I  am : 
I  do  present  myself  the  foulest  creature, 
Most  poisonous,  dangerous,  and  despised  of  men, 
Lema  e'er  bred,  or  Nilus !  I  am  hell, 
Till  you,  my  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into  me. 
The  beams  of  your  forgiveness.     I  am  soul-sick, 
And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemn'd, 
Till  1  have  got  your  pardon. 

Amin,  Rise,  Evadne. 
Those  heavenly  powers  that  put  this  good  into  thee, 
Grant  a  continuance  of  it !  1  forgive  thee  : 
Make  thyself  worthy  of  it ;  and  take  heed. 
Take  heed,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 
Mock  not  the  powers  above,  that  can  and  dare 
Give  thee  a  great  example  cf  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  eyes,  if  thou  playest 
With  thy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 

Evad,  I  have  done  nothing  good  to  win  belief, 
My  life  hath  been  so  faithless.    All  the  creatures, 
Made  for  Heaven's  honours,  have  their  ends,  and 

good  ones, 
All  but  the  cozening  crocodiles,  false  women  ! 
They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  killing 

sores, 
Men  pray  against ;  and  when  they  die,  like  tales 
111  told  and  unbelieved,  they  pass  away, 
And  go  to  dust  forgotten !  But,  my  lord. 
Those  short  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me)  shalL  though  too  late. 
Though  in  my  eveniug,  yet  perceive  a  will ; 
Since  I  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman, 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it : 
I  will  redeem  one  minute  of  my  age, 
Or,  like  another  Niobe,  I'll  weep 
Till  I  am  water. 

Amin.  I  am  now  dissolved  : 
My  frozen  soul  melts.    May  each  sin  thou  hast 
Find  a  new  mercy !    Rise ;  I  am  at  peace. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  thus  excellently  good. 
Before  that  devil  king  tempted  thy  frailty. 
Sure  thou  hadst  made  a  star !  Give  me  thy  hand. 
From  this  time  I  will  know  thee ;  and,  as  far 
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A.8  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  Amintor. 
When  we  meet  next,  I  will  salute  thee  fairly, 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  days. 
My  charity  shall  go  along  with  thee, 
Though  my  embraces  must  be  far  from  thee. 
I  should  have  kill'd  thee,  but  this  sweet  repentance 
Locks  up  my  vengeance;   for  which  thus  I  kiss 

thee — 
The  last  kiss  we  must  take  I  And  'would  to  Heaven 
The  holy  priest,  that  gave  our  hands  together, 
Had  given  us  equal  virtues  !     Go,  Evadne  ; 
The  Gods  thus  part  our  bodies.     Have  a  care 
My  honour  falls  no  farther  :  I  am  well  then. 
Evad.  All  the  dear  joys  here,  and,  above,  here- 
after. 
Crown  thy  fair  soul !  Thus  I  take  leave,  my  lord  ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  the  foul  Evadne, 
Till  she  have  tried  all  honoured  means,  that  may 
Set  her  in  rest,  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  ll.—The  Presence  Chamber. 

Banquet — Enter  Ejno  and  CAUAStAx— Hautboys  play 

within. 

King.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  this 
From  you,  that  are  his  enemy. 

CaL  I  am  sure 
He  said  it  to  me ;  and  I'll  justify  it 
What  way  he  dares  oppose — but  with  my  sword. 

King.  But  did  he  break,  without  all  circumstance, 
To  you,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort. 
To  kill  me,  and  then  'scape  ? 

Cal.  If  he  deny  it, 
1*11  make  him  blush. 

King,  It  sounds  incredibly.  * 

CaL  Ay,  so  does  eveiy  thing  I  say  of  late. 

King.  Not  so,  Calianaz. 

CcU.  Yes,  I  should  sit 
Mute,  whilst  a  rogue  with  strong  arms  cuts  your 
throat. 

King.  Well,  I  will  try  him ;  and,  if  this  be  true, 
I'll  pawn  my  life  I'll  find  it.     If  t  be  false. 
And  that  you  clothe  your  hate  in  such  a  lie. 
You  shall  hereafter  dote  in  your  own  house. 
Not  in  the  court 

Cal.  Why,  if  it  be  a  lie. 
Mine  ears  are  &lse  ;  for,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  heard  it. 
Old  men  are  good  for  nothing  :  You  were  best 
Put  me  to  death  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meaning  it.    You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  altered. 

King.  And  will  still. 
Where  I  may  do  with  justice  to  the  world  : 
You  have  no  witness  ? 

Cal.  Yes,  myself. 

King.  No  more, 
I  mean,  there  were  that  heard  it. 

Cal.  How  !  no  more  ? 
Would  you  have  more  ?  why,  am  not  I  enough 
To  hang  a  thousand  rogues .' 

King.  But,  so,  you  may 
Hang  honest  men  too,  if  you  please. 

CaL  I  may! 
'Tis  like  I  will  do  so  :  There  are  a  hundred 
Will  swear  it  for  a  need  too,  if  I  say  it 

King.  Such  witnesses  we  need  not. 

Cal.  And  'tis  hard 
If  my  word  cannot  hang  a  boisterous  knave. 

King.  Enough. — Where's  Strato  ? 


J?nier  SnLATO. 

Strato.  Sir ! 

King.  Why,  whereas  all  the  company?     CaQ 
Amintor  in ; 
Evadne.     Where's  my  brother,  and  Melantins  ? 
Bid  him  come  too ;  and  Diphilus.     Call  all 
That  are  without  there.  [Exit  Bnum 

If  he  should  desire 

The  combat  of  you,  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  all  our  laws  to  hinder  it,  unless 
We  mean  to  quit  'em. 

Cal.  Why,  if  you  do  think 
'Tis  fit  an  old  man,  and  a  counsellor. 
Do  fight  for  what  he  says,  then  you  may  grant  it 

Enter  Amintor,  Evadks,  Mai.ANTn.'s,  Dipbii.is,  Lvsippts, 
Clbon,  Strato,  Diagoras. 

King.  Come,  sirs  ! — ^Amintor,  thon  art  yet  a 
brid^room. 
And  I  will  use  thee  so :  Thon  shalt  sit  down. — 
Evadne,  sit ;  and  you,  Amintor,  too : 
This  banquet  is  for  you,  sir. — Who  has  brought 
A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine  ?     Why,  Strato,  where  art  thon  ? 
Thon  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably. 
When  I  desire  them  not. 

Stra.  THs  my  ill  luck,  sir,  so  to  spend  them  thea 

King.  Reach  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — MeUntins, 
Art  sad.  [then 

Mel.  I  should  be,  sir,  the  merriest  here. 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  story  of  my  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine. 
Melantius,  I  am  now  considering 
How  easy  'twere,  for  any  man  we  trust. 
To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a  bowl. 

Mel.  I  think  it  were  not  hard,  sir,  for  a  knave. 

Cal.  Such  as  you  are.  lAtitif- 

King.  I'faith,  'twere  easy :  It  becomes  na  well 
To  get  plain-dealing  men  about  ourselves ; 
Such  as  you  all  are  here. — ^Amintor,  to  thee  ; 
And  to  thy  fair  Evadne. 

Mel.  Have  you  thought 
Of  this,  Calianax  ?  C^jNxrt  to  him. 

Cal.  Yes,  marry,  have  I. 

Mel.  And  what's  your  resolution  ? 

CcU.  You  shall  have  it, — 
Soundly,  I  warrant  you. 

King.  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 

Amin.  Here,  my  love, 
This  wine  will  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  upon  thy  cheeks ;  and,  tiU  thou  dost 
A  fault,  'twere  pity. 

King.  Yet,  I  wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men. 
That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state : 
He  could  not  'scape,  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  known. 
Impossible. 

King,  It  would  be  known,  Melantius. 

Mel.  It  ought  to  be :  If  he  got  then  away. 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  upon  his  sword. 
He  need  not  fly  the  island ;  he  must  leave 
No  one  alive.  ■ 

King-  No ;  I  should  think  no  man  < 

Could  kill  me,  and  'scape  clear,  but  that  old  man.    | 

Cal.  But  I !  heaven  bless  me  !  I !  should  I,  my 
liege  .* 

King.  I  do  not  think  thou  would*8t ;  but  yet 
thou  might*st ; 
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For  thou  hast  in  thy  hands  the  means  to  'scape. 
By  keeping  of  the  fort — He  has,  Melantius, 
And  be  has  kept  it  well. 

Mel.  From  cobwebs,  sir, 
"Hs  clean  swept :  I  can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now  :  'Twaa  ne'er  besieged 
Since  he  commanded  it. 

Cal,  I  shall  be  sure 
Of  yonr  good  word  :  But  I  have  kept  it  safe 
From  such  as  von. 

m 

Mel,  Keep  your  ill  temper  in : 
I  speak  no  malice.     Had  my  brother  kept  it, 
I  should  haTe  said  as  much. 

King.  You  are  not  merry. 
Bnitber»  drink  wine.    Sit  you  all  still : — Calianax, 

lApart  to  him. 
I  cannot  trust  thus :  I  have  thrown  out  words, 
That  would  have  fetch*d  warm  blood  upon  the 

cheeks 
Of  guilty  men,  and  he  is  nerer  moved : 
He  knows  no  such  thing. 

CaL  Impudence  may  'scape, 
When  feeble  lirtue  is  accused. 

King.  He  must, 
If  he  were  guilty,  feel  an  alteration 
At  this  our  whisper,  whilst  we  point  at  him : 
Too  see  he  does  not. 

CaL  Let  him  hang  himself: 
What  care  I  what  he  does?  This  he  did  say. 

King,  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What  I  have  meant;  for  men  that  are  in  fault 
Can  subtly  apprehend,  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss :  But  I  forgive 
Predy,  before  this  man.     Heaven  do  so  too  ! 
I  wHl  not  touch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  tdlingit.     Let  it  be  so  no  more. 

Cal.  Why,  this  is  very  fine. 

Mel.  I  cannot  tell 
What  *tis  you  mean ;  but  I  am  apt  enough 
Rudely  to  thrust  into  an  ignorant  fault. 
Bat  let  me  know  it :  Happily,  *tis  nought 
Bat  nusconstmction ;  and,  where  I  am  clear, 
I  will  not  take  forgiveness  of  the  gods, 
Much  less  of  you. 

King.  Nay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 
I  ahaU  call  back  my  mercy. 

Mel.  I  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
I  never  knew. 

King,  Not  to  instruct  your  knowledge,  but  to 
shew  you, 
Mjr  ears  are  every  where,  you  meant  to  kill  me, 
And  get  the  fort  to  'scape. 

Mel.  Pardon  me,  sir ; 
M  J  bhmtness  will  be  pardoned :  You  preserve 
A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you, 
Fscen  and  talkers,  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy.     The  man  that 

utter'd  this 
Hsd  perish'd  without  food,  be*t  who  it  will. 
But  for  this  arm,  that  fenced  him  ^m  the  foe. 
And  if  I  thought  you  gave  a  faith  to  this, 
The  plainness  of  my  nature  would  speak  more. 
Give  me  a  pardon  (for  you  ought  to  do't) 
^  TokiUhim  that  spake  this. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all :  Then  I  am  fairly  paid 
For  ail  my  care  and  service. 

MeL  That  oU  man, 
Who  calls  me  enemy,  and  of  whom  I 

c  2 


(Though  I  will  never  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Have  no  good  thought,  would  yet,  I  think,  excuse 
And  swear  he  thought  me  wrong'd  in  this,      [me, 

Cal,  Who— I? 
Thou  shameless  fellow !  Didst  thou  not  speak  to  me 
Of  it  thyself? 

Mel.  Oh,  then  it  came  from  him  ? 

Cal,  From  me !  who  should  it  come  from,  but 
from  me  ? 

Mel.  Nay,  I  believe  your  malice  is  enough : 
But  I  have  lost  my  anger. — Sir,  I  hope 
You  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysippus,  cheer 
Amintor  and  his  lady ;  there's  no  sound 
Comes  from  you ;  I  will  come  and  do't  myself. 

Amin.  You  have  done  already,  sir,  for  me, 
I  thank  you.  lApart 

King,  Melantius,  I  do  credit  this  from  him, 
How  slight  soe'er  you  make't. 

Mel,  'Tis  strange  you  should. 

Cal,  'Tis  strange  he  should  believe  an  old  man's 
That  never  lyed  in's  life.  [word 

Mel.  I  taU(  not  to  thee  ! — 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper'd  man, 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and  me  ?  *Twas  wrong 
To  hearken  to  him  ;  but  to  credit  him, 
As  much,  at  least,  as  I  have  power  to  bear. 
But  pardon  me — whilst  I  speak  only  truth, 
I  may  commend  myself — I  have  bestow' d 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  should  be  loth 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That,  and  my  thanks  too.    When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  thrust  myself  into  my  country's  cause. 
And  did  a  deed  that  pluck 'd  five  years  from  time, 
And  styled  me  man  then.     And  for  you,  my  king, 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm.      This  sword  of  mine  hath  plough'd  the 
And  reapt  the  fruit  in  peace ;  [ground. 

And  you  yourself  have  lived  at  home  in  ease. 
So  terrible  I  grew,  that,  without  swords, 
My  name  hath  fetch'd  you  conquest :   And  my 

heart 
And  limbs  are  still  the  same  ;  my  will  as  great 
To  do  you  service.     Let  me  not  be  paid 
With  such  a  strange  distrust. 

King,  Melantius, 
I  held  it  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not ;  if  I  did, 
I  do  not ;  let  that  satisfy. — ^What,  struck 
With  sadbess  all }  More  wine  I 

Cal.  A  few  fine  words 
Have  overthrown  my  truth.    Ah,  thou'rt  a  villain ! 

Mel,  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have  the 
fort,  [Apart  to  him. 

Dotard!  I  will  disgrace  thee  thus  for  ever : 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words. 
Think  better,  and  deliver  it. 

Cal.  My  liege. 
He's  at  me  now  again  to  do  it. — Speak ; 
Deny  it,  if  thou  canst. ->  Examine  him 
While  he  is  hot ;  for  if  he  cool  again, 
He  will  forswear  it. 

King.  This  is  lunacy, 
I  hope,  Melantius. 

Mel.  He  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  daughter  miss'd  the  happiness 
My  sister  gainM ;  and,  though  he  call  me  foe, 
I  pity  him. 

Cal.  Pity  ?  a  pox  upon  you  ! 
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MeU  Mark  his  disordered  words !    And,  at  the 
masqae, 
>iagoni8  knows,  he  raged,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
ind  call'd  a  lady  whore,  so  innocent 
he  understood  him  not.     But  it  becomes 
loth  yon  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction  : 
^ardon  him,  as  I  do. 

CeU,  ril  not  speak  for  thee, 
'or  all  thy  cunning. — If  you  will  be  safe, 
Ihop  off  his  head ;  for  there  was  never  known 
o  impudent  a  rascal. 

King,  Some,  that  love  him, 
ret  him  to  bed.    Why,  pity  should  not  let 
Lge  make  itself  contemptible ;  we  must  be 
lU  old ;  have  him  away. 

MeL  Calianax,  lAfMritohim. 

"he  king  believes  you ;  come,  you  shall  go  home, 
ind  rest ;  you  have  done  well.    You'U  give  it  up 
Vhen  I  have  used  you  thus  a  month,  I  hope. 

Co/.  Now,  now,  tis  plain,  sir ;  he  does  move  me 
(e  says,  he  knows  I'll  give  him  up  the  fort,  [still, 
^^hen  he  has  used  me  thus  a  month.  I  am  mad, 
im  I  not,  still } 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cal,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed,  if  you  do  thus  ! 
^hy  should  you  trust  a  sturdy  fellow  there 
rhat  has  no  virtue  in  him  ;  all's  in  his  sword) 
(efore  me  ?  Do  but  take  his  weapons  from  him, 
ind  he*s  an  ass;  and  Tm  a  very  fool, 
bth  with  him,  and  without  him,  as  you  use  me. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

King,  'Tis  well,  Calianax.     But  if  you  use 
'his  once  again,  I  shall  entreat  some  other 
*o  see  your  offices  be  well  discharged, 
le  merry,  gentlemen  ;  it  grows  somewhat  late. — 
imintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a-bed  again. 

Amin,  Yes,  sir. 

King.  And  you,  Evadne. — Let  me  take 
liee  in  my  arms,  Melantins,  and  believe 
'hou  art,  as  thou  deserv'st  to  be,  my  friend 
till,  and  for  ever. — Good  Calianax, 
leep  soundly  ;  it  will  bring  thee  to  thyself. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Msuurnus  and  Calianax. 

Cal.  Sleep  soundly !  I  sleep  soundly  now,  I  hope ; 
could  not  be  thus  else. — How  darest  thou  stay 
Jone  with  me,  knowing  how  thou  hast  used  me  } 

Mel.  You  cannot  blast  me  with  your  tongue, 
and  that's 
*he  strongest  part  yon  have  about  you. 

Cai.  I 
)o  look  for  some  great  punishment  for  this ; 
'or  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate, 
ind  take't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
ihould  use  me  so  extraordinarily  scurvily. 

Mel.  I  sbaU  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Jnkindnesses  :  I  never  meant  you  hurt,     [rogue, 

Cal.  Thou'lt  anger  me  again.      Thou  wretched 
leant  me  no  hurt  !  Disgrace  me,  with  the  king ; 
iose  all  my  offices  !  This  is  no  hurt, 
8  it  ?  I  pr'ythee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt  ? 

Mel.  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  me  not ; 
'o  call  the  credit  of  men's  wives  in  question  ; 
'o  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land ; 
'hi8  is  all  hurt. 

Cal.  All  this  thou  think 'st  is  sport ; 
'or  mine  is  worse :  But  use  thy  will  with  me  ; 
'or.  betwixt  grief  and  anger,  I  could  cry. 

Mel.  Be  wise  then,  and  be  safe;  thou  may'st 
revenge. 

Cal.  Kj,  o'  the  king  ?  I  would  revenge  o'  thee. 


Mel.  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

Cal,  Ym  a  fine  plotter. 

Mel.  The  short  is,  I  will  hold  thee  with  the  king 
In  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  disgrace  have  laid  thee  in  thy  grave. 
But  if  Uiou  wilt  deliver  up  the  fort, 
I'll  take  thy  trembling  body  in  my  arms. 
And  bear  thee  over  dangers :  Thou  shalt  hold 
Thy  wonted  state. 

Cal.  If  I  should  tell  the  king, 
Canst  thou  deny  't  again  ? 

Mel.  Try,  and  believe. 

Cai.  Nay,  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  thing  aboat 
Thou  shalt  have  the  fort. 

Mel.  Why,  weU ; 
Here  let  our  hate  be  buried  ;  and  this  hand  I 

Shall  right  us  both.     Give  me  thy  aged  breast  | 

To  compass.  , 

Cal.  Nay,  I  do  not  love  thee  yet ;  | 

I  cannot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee  : 
And,  if  I  thought  it  were  a  courtesy. 
Thou  should'st  not  have  it.     But  I  am  disgraced ; 
My  offices  are  to  be  ta'en  away ; 
And,  if  I  did  but  hold  this  fort  a  day, 
I  do  believe,  the  king  would  take  it  ftova  me. 
And  give  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  carried. 
Ne'er  thank  me  for't ;  but  yet  the  king  shall  know 
There  was  some  such  thing  in't  I  told  him  of ; 
And  that  I  was  an  honest  man. 

Mel.  He'll  buy 
That  knowledge  very  dearly. — Diphilus, 

Enter  DiPHtLus. 
What  news  with  thee  ? 

Diph.  This  were  a  night  indeed 
To  do  it  in  :  The  king  hath  sent  for  her. 

Mel.  She  shall  perform  it  then. — Go,  Diphilos, 
And  take  from  this  good  man,  my  worthy  friend. 
The  fort ;  he'll  give  it  thee. 

Diph,  Have  you  got  that  ? 

Cal.  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed  ?     Canst  thoa 
This  to  the  king  too  ?  [deny 

Diph.  With  a  confidence 
As  great  as  his. 

Cal.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Mel.  Away,  and  use  him  kindly. 

Cai.  Touch  not  me ; 
I  hate  the  whole  strain.     If  thou  follow  me, 
A  great  way  off,  I'll  give  thee  up  the  fort ; 
And  hang  yourselves.  | 

MeL  Be  gone. 

Diph.  He's  finely  wrought 

[  Exeunt  Cauavax  and  Diraiu^ 

MeL  This  is  a  night,  'spite  of  astronomers, 
To  do  the  deed  in.     I  will  wash  the  stain. 
That  rests  upon  our  house,  off  with  his  blood. 

Enter  AmwotL 

Amin.  Melantius,  now  assist  me  :   If  thou  be*st 
That  which  thou  say'st,  assist  me.     I  have  lost 
All  my  distempers,  and  have  found  a  rage 
So  pleasing !  Help  me. 

Mel.  Who  can  see  him  thus. 
And  not  swear  vengeance  ? — ^What's  the  matter, 

friend }  I 

Amin.  Out  with  thy  sword ;  and,  hand  in  hand  u 
with  me. 
Rush  to  the  chamber  of  this  hated  king ; 
And  sink  him,  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins, 
To  hell  for  ever. 

Mel.  'Twere  a  rash  attempt, 
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Not  to  be  done  with  safety.     Let  your  reason 

Plot  your  revenge,  and  not  your  passion. 
Amin.  If  thon  refdsest  me  in  these  extremes, 

Thou  art  no  friend :  He  sent  for  her  to  me ; 
'   By  Heaven,  to  me,  myself!   And,  I  must  tell  you, 

I  love  her.  as  a  stranger ;  there  is  worth 
I    In  that  vile  woman,  worthy  things,  MeUntius ; 

And  she  repents.     I'll  do't  mysdf  alone. 

Though  I  be  slain.     Farewell 
Met.  He'U  overthrow 
<   My  whole  design  vrith  madness. — Amintor, 

Think  what  thou  dost :  I  dare  as  much  as  Valour ; 

Bat  'tis  the  king,  the  king,  the  king,  Amintor, 

With  whom  thou  lightest ! — I  know  he's  honest. 

And  this  will  work  with  him.  lAnde. 

Amm.  I  cannot  tell 

What  thou  hast  said  ;  but  thon  hast  charm'd  my 
I  sword 


Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here. 
Defenceless. 

Mel.  I  will  take  it  up  fori  thee. 

Amin.  WhBX  a  wild  beast  is  uncollected  man  ! 
The  thing,  that  we  call  honour,  bears  us  all 
Headlong  to  sin,  and  yet  itself  is  nothing. 

Mel.  Alas,  how  variable  are  thy  thoughts  ! 

Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes :  I  was  run  to  that 
I  purposed  to  have  cUd  thee  for.     Some  plot, 
I  did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  ki»g. 
By  that  old  fellow^s  carriage.     But  take  heed  ; 
There's  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a  king. 
But  carries  thunder  in  it 

Mel.  I  have  none 
Against  him. 

Amin.  V^liy,  come  then ;  and  still  remember. 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

Mel,  I  will  remember.  lExeunt, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Evadks  and  a  Gentleman. 


Etad.  Sir,  b  the  king  a-bed? 

GenL  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 

Erad.  Give  me  the  key  then,  and  let  none  be 
Tifi  the  king's  pleasure.  [near ; 

GenL  I  understand  you,  madam ;  'would  'twere 
mine. 
I  nnist  not  wish  good  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 

Etad,  YoQ  talk,  you  talk. 

Gent,  'TIs  all  I  dare  do,  madam ;  but  the  king 
Will  wake,  and  then— 

Exfod.   Saving    your   imagination,    pray,  good 
night,  sir. 

Gent.  A  good  night  be  it  then,  and  a  long  one, 
madam. 
I  am  gone.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  Bedchamber.    The  Kino 
tKecovered  in  Bed,  sleeping. 

Enter  Evatnb. 

I       Etad.  The  night  grows  horrible  ;  and  all  about 
Likf  my  black  purpose.     Oh,  the  conscience    [me 
Of  a  kMt  virgin !  whither  wilt  thou  puU  me? 
To  what  things,  dismal  as  the  depth  of  hell, 
Wflt  thou  provoke  me  ?    Let  no  woman  dare 
Prom  this  hour  be  disloyal,  if  her  heart  be  flesh. 
If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear  :  'Tis  a  daring 
Above  that  desperate  fool's  that  left  his  peace. 
And  went  to  sea  to  fight.     'Tis  so  many  sins. 
An  age  cannot  repent  'em ;  and  so  great. 
The  gods  want  mercy  for !    Yet  I  must  through 
I  have  begun  a  aUughter  on  my  honour,        ['em. 
And  1  must   end  it  there. — He  sleeps.     Good 

Heavens !  ■ 
^T  K^^c  yC'Q  peace  to  this  nntemperate  beast. 
That  hath  so  long  transgress'd  you  ;     I  must  kill 
And  I  wiU  do  it  bravely :  The  mere  joy  [him,-f 

TdU  me,  I  merit  in  it.    Yet  I  must  not 
Thus  tamely  do  it,  as  he  sleeps  ;  that  were 
To  rock  him  to  another  world :  My  vengeance 
Shall  take  him  waking,  and  then  lay  before  him 
Tbe  number  of  his  wrongs  and  punishments, 
.ru  shake  his  sins  Uke  furies,  till  I  waken  | 


His  evil  angel,  his  sick  consdence;    ""'^ 
And  then  I'll  strike  him  dead.  King,  by  your  leave : 

[Tiet  hie  arms  to  the  bed. 
I  dare  not  trust  your  strength.     Your  grace  and  1 
Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 
So.  If  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolution, 
I  shall  be  strong  enough. — My  lord  the  king  ! 
My  lord  ! — He  sleeps,  as  if  he  meant  to  wake 
No  more. — My  lord  ! — Is  he  not  dead  already  ? 
Sir!  My  lord! 

King.  Who's  that  ? 

Evad,  Oh,  you  sleep  soundly,  sir  ! 

King.  My  dear  Evadne, 
I  have  been  dreaming  of  thee.     Come  to  bed. 

Evad.  I  am  come  at  length,  sir ;  but  how  wel- 
come ? 

King.  What  pretty  new  device  is  this,  Evadne  ? 
What,  do  you  tie  me  to  you  ?     By  my  love. 
This  is  a  quaint  one.  Come,  my  dear,  and  kiss  me ; 
I'll  be  thy  Mars ;  to  bed,  my  queen  of  love : 
Let  us  be  caught  together,  that  the  gods 
May  see,  and  envy  our  embraces. 

Evad.  Stay,  sir,  stay ; 
You  are  too  hot,  and  I  have  brought  you  physic 
To  temper  your  high  veins. 

King.    Pr'ythee,  to  bed  then;   let  me  take  it 
warm; 
There  thou  shalt  know  the  state  of  my  body  better. 

Evad.  I  know  you  have  a  surfeited  foul  body ; 
And  you  must  bleed. 

King.  Bleed  ! 

Evad.  Ay,  you  shall  bleed  !     Lie  still ;  and,  if 
the  devil. 
Your  lust,  will  give  you  leave,  repent.  This  steel 
Comes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  you  stole. 
King,  my  fair  name ;  which  nothing  but  thy  death 
Can  answer  to  the  world. 

King.  How's  this,  Evadne  ? 

Evad.  I  am  not  she ;  nor  bear  I  in  this  breast 
So  much  cold  spirit  to  be  caU'd  a  woman. 
I  am  a  tiger ;  I  am  any  thing 
That  knows  not  pity.     Stir  not !     If  thou  dost, 
PU  take  thee  unprepared  ;  thy  fears  upon  thee, 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double*,    and  so  send 

thee 
(By  my  revenge,  I  will)  to  look  those  torments 
Prepared  for  such  black  souls. 
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King.  Thou  dost  not  mean  this ;  'tis  impossible : 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evad,  No,  I  am  not. 
I  am  as  fool  as  thou  art,  and  can  number 
As  many  snch  hells  here.    I  was  once  fair, 
Once  I  was  lovely ;  not  a  blowing  rose 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou,  thou  foul 

canker, 
(Stir  not)  didst  poison  me.    I  was  a  world  of  virtue. 
Till  your  curst  court  and  yon  (Hell  bless  you  for*t !) 
With  your  temptations  on  temptations. 
Made  me  give  up  mine  honour ;  for  which,  king, 
I'm  come  to  kill  thee. 

King.  No! 

Evad.  I  am. 

King.  Thou  art  not ! 
I  pr'ythee  speak  not  these  things :  Thou  art  gentle, 
And  wert  not  meant  thus  rugged. 

Evad.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 
Stir  nothing  but  your  tongue,  and  that  for  mercy 
To  those  above  us ;  by  whose  lights  I  vow, 
Those  blessed  fires  that  shot  to  see  our  sin. 
If  thy  hot  soul  had  substance  with  thy  blood, 
I  would  kill  that  too ;  which,  being  past  my  steel. 
My  tongue  shall  reach.     Thou  art  a  shameless  vil- 
A  thing  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature ;        [lain ! 
Sent,  like  a  thick  cloud,  to  disperse  a  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women !  such  a  tyrant. 
That  for  his  lust  would  sell  away  his  subjects ! 
Ay,  all  his  Heaven  hereafter ! 

King.  Hear,  Evadne, 
Thou  soul  of  sweetness,  hear !  I  am  thy  king. 

Evad.  Thou  art  my  shame !     lie  still,  thereU 

none  about  you. 

Within  your  cries :  All  promises  of  safety    [man. 

Are  but  deluding  dreams.    Thus,  thus,  thou  foul 

Thus  I  begin  my  vengeance !  [stabt  him. 

King.  Hold,  Evadne ! 
I  do  command  thee,  hold. 

Evad,  I  do  not  mean,  sir. 
To  part  so  fairly  with  you ;  we  must  change 
More  of  these  love-tricks  yet. 

King.  What  bloody  villain 
Provoked  thee  to  this  murder  ? 

Evad.  Tliou,  thou  monster. 

King.  Oh! 

Evad.  Thou  kept'st  me  brave  at  court,   and 
whor'd'st  me,  king ; 
Then  married  me  to  a  young  noble  gentleman, 
And  whor'd'st  me  stiU. 

King,  Evadne,  pity  me. 

Evad.  Hell  take  me  then !    This  for  my  lord 
Amintor  I 
This  for  my  noble  brother !  and  this  stroke 
For  the  most  wrong'd  of  women  !  iKUlt  him. 

King.  Oh !  I  die. 

Ep€td.  Die  all  our  faults  together  I  I  forgive  thee. 

lExit. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen  €fihe  Bed-chamber. 

1  Gent.  Come,  now  she's  gone,  let's  enter ;  the 
king  expects  it,  and  will  be  angry. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  a  fine  wench ;  we'll  have  a  snap  at 
her  one  of  these  nights,  as  she  goes  from  him. 

1  Gent.  Content.  How  quickly  he  had  done 
with  her !  I  see,  kings  can  do  no  more  that  way 
than  other  mortal  people. 

2  Gent.  How  fast  he  is !   I  cannot  hear  him 

breathe. 
1  Gent.  Either  the  tapers  give  a  feeble  light, 
Or  he  looks  very  pale. 


2  Gent.  And  so  he  does  : 
Pray  Heaven  he  be  well ;  lefs  look. — ^Alas  1 
He's  stiff,  wounded  and  dead :  Treason,  treason ! 

1  Gent.  Run  forth  and  calL 

2  Gent.  Treason,  treason  1  IBxiL 
1  Gent.  This  will  be  laid  on  us  : 

Who  can  believe  a  woman  could  do  this  ? 

Enter  Clcon  and  Lvbippcb. 

Clean.  How  now  !  Wliere's  the  traitor  ? 

1  Gent.  Fled,  fled  away;  but  there  her  wofnl 
act  lies  still. 

CUon.  Her  act  I  a  woman ! 

Lgt.  Where's  the  body  ? 

1  Gent.  There. 

Lgs.  Farewell,  thou  worthy  man  1    There  were 
two  bonds 
That  tied  our  loves,  a  brother  and  a  king ; 
The  least  of  which  might  fetch  a  flood  of  tears : 
But  such  the  misery  of  greatness  is, 
They  have  no  time  to  mourn  ;  then  pardon  me ! — 

Enter  STftAio. 

Sirs,  which  way  went  she  .' 

Stra.  Never  follow  her ; 
For  she,  alas !  was  but  the  instrument. 
News  is  now  brought  in,  that  Melantius 
Has  got  the  fort,  and  stands  upon  the  wall ; 
And  with  a  loud  voice  calls  those  few,  that  pass 
At  this  dead  time  of  night,  delivering 
The  innocence  of  this  act. 

Lgs.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  your  king. 

Stra.  We  do  acknowledge  it. 

Lgs.  I  would  I  were  not !     Follow,  all ;  for  this 
Must  have  a  sudden  stop.  lEjceunL 


SCENE  UL^Before  the  Cffadbl. 

Enter   MiLAirnus,  Difhilus,   and  Cauanax,   on  tht 

Walls. 

Mel.  If  the  dull  people  can  believe  I  am  ann*d« 
(Be  constant,  Diphilus !)  now  we  have  time. 
Either  to  bring  our  banish'd  honours  home, 
Or  create  new  ones  in  our  ends. 

Diph.  I  fear  not ; 
My  spirit  lies  not  that  way. — Courage,  Calianaz. 

Cm.  'Would  I  had  any !  you  should  quickly 
know  it. 

Mei.  Speak  to  the  people :  Thou  art  eloquent. 

Col.  *Tia  a  fine  eloquence  to  come  to  the  gal- 
lows! 
You  were  bom  to  be  my  end.   The  devil  take  you ! 
Now  must  I  hang  for  company.     'T!s  strange, 
I  should  be  old,  and  neither  wise  nor  valiant. 

Enter  beUno,  LYsrppus,  Diaooius,  Cutoir,  Sivaio,  and 

Guard. 

Lgs.  See  where  he  stands,  as  boldly  confident 
As  if  he  had  his  full  command  about  him. 

Stra.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  better  cause,  sir; 
Under  your  gracious  pardon,  let  me  speak  it ! 
Though  he  be  mighty-spirited,  and  forward 
To  all  great  things  ;  to  all  things  of  that  danger 
Worse  men  shake  at  the  telling  of ;  yet,  certainly, 
I  do  believe  him  noble ;  and  tLas  action 
Rather  pull'd  on,  than  sought :  his  mind  was  ever 
As  worthy  as  his  hand 

Lgs.  'Tis  my  fear,  too. 
Heaven  forgive  all  1  Summon  him,  lord  Cleon. 
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Clfon.  Ho,  from  the  walls  there ! 

MeL  Worthy  Cleon,  welcome. 
We  could  have  wiah'd  you  here,  lord :   You  are 
honest. 

CaJ.  Well,  thou  art  as  flattering  a  knayCi  though 
I  dare  not  tell  thee  so  lAtiiU. 

Lyt.  Melantius ! 

MeL  Sir? 

Ly»,  I  am  sorry  that  we  meet  thus ;  our  old  love 
Never  required  such  distance.     Pray  Heaven, 
Yoo  have  not  left  yourself,  and  sought  this  safety 
More  out  of  fear  than  honour !   You  have  lost 
A  noble  master ;  which  your  faith,  Melantius, 
Some  think,  might  have  preserved :  Yet  you  know 
best. 

CfliL  When  time  was,  I  was  mad ;  some,  that 
dares  fight, 
I  hope  will  pay  this  rascal. 

Mel.  Royal  young  man,  whose  tears  look  lovely 
on  thee; 
Hid  they  been  shed  for  a  deserving  one* 
Tbey  had  been  lasting  monuments !    Thy  brother, 
^Hule  he  was  good,  I  call'd  him  king ;  and  served 

him 
With  that  strong  faith,  that  most  unwearied  valour, 
PbUM  people  frinxk  the  furthest  sun  to  seek  him, 
And  bq;  his  friendship.     I  was  then  his  soldier. 
But  since  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace  me. 
And  brand  my  nohle  actions  with  his  lust 
(That  never-cured  dishonour  of  my  sister, 
Bue  stun  of  whore !  and,  which  is  worse, 
The  joy  to  make  it  still  so)  like  myself, 
Thos  I  have  flun^  him  off  with  my  allegiance ; 
Aod  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I  have  suffered  in  him ;  and  this  old  man, 
Wronged  almost  to  lunacy. 

CaL  Who— I  ? 
Yoa  would  draw  me  in.     I  have  had  no  wrong, 
I  do  dischiim  ye  aU. 

MH,  The  short  is  this  : 
T^  no  ambition  to  lift  up  myself 
Urgeth  me  tfaua ;  I  do  desire  again 
To  be  a  subject,  so  I  may  be  friee. 
If  not,  I  know  my  strength,  and  will  unbuild 
This  goodly  town.    Be  speedy  and  be  wise. 
In  a  reply. 

Sira.  Be  sadden,  sir,  to  tie 
An  op  again :  What's  done  is  past  recall. 
And  past  you  to  revenge ;  and  there  are  thousands, 
That  wait  for  sncfa  a  troiUiled  hour  as  this. 
Throw  him  the  blank. 

X<f#.  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice :  My  seal  is  at  it. 

[Throws  him  a  paper. 

Mel,  It  was  our  honours  drew  us  to  this  act. 
Not  gain  ;  and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 

CaL  Put  my  name  in  too. 

Diph,  You  disclaimed  us  all 
Bat  now,  Calianax. 

Co/.  That  is  all  one  : 
ru  not  be  hang'd  hereafter  by  a  trick : 
rU  have  it  in. 

Mel.  You  shall,  you  shall— 
Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we'll  call  you  king. 
And  give  you  np  the  fort. 

Lf$.  Away,  away.  {Exeuni. 


SCENE  IV. — Antechamber  to  Evadne's  Apart- 
ments  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aspatia,  in  man't  apparel. 

Asp,  This  is  my  fatal  hour.     Heaven  may  for- 
give 
My  rash  attempt,  that  causelessly  hath  laid 
Griefs  on  me  that  will  never  let  me  rest ; 
And  put  a  woman's  heart  into  my  breast. 
It  is  more  honour  for  you,  that  I  die ; 
For  she,  that  can  endure  the  misery 
That  I  have  on  me,  and  be  patient  too, 
May  live  and  laugh  ftt  all  that  you  can  do. 

Enter  Servant. 
God  save  you,  sir ! 

Ser.  And  you,  sir.     What's  your  business  ? 

Asp.  With  you,  sir,  now ;  to  do  me  the  fair  office 
To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Ser,  What,  would  you  serve  him  ? 

Asp.  I'll  do  him  any  service ;  but  to  haste, 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  1  desire 
To  speak  with  him. 

Ser.  Sir,  because  you're  in  such  haste,  I  would 
be  loth 
Delay  you  any  longer :  You  cannot. 

Asp.  It  shall  become  you,  though,  to  tell  your 
lord. 

Ser,  Sir,  he  will  speak  with  nobody;  but,  in 
particular, 
I  have  in  charge,  about  no  weighty  matters. 

Asp,  This  is  most  strange.  Art  thou  gold-proof? 
There's  for  thee ;  help  me  to  him. 

Ser.  Pray  be  not  angry,  sir.     I'll  do  my  best. 

lExit. 

Asp,  How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answered  me  ! 
There  is  a  vile  dishonest  trick  in  man. 
More  than  in  woman  :  All  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  all  harsh  and  rude ; 
And  have  a  subtilty  in  every  thing, 
Which  love    could  never  know.     But  we  fond 

women 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  the  smoothest  thoughts, 
And  think,  all  shall  go  so  !     It  is  unjust. 
That  men  and  women  should  be  match'd  together. 

Enter  Amimtor  and  his  Man. 

Amin.  Where  is  he  ? 

Ser.  There,  my  lord. 

Amin.  What  would  you,  sir  ? 

Asp.  Please  it  your  lordship  to  command  your 
Out  of  the  room,  I  shall  deliver  things  [man 

Worthy  your  hearing. 

Amin.  Leave  us.  [Exit  Servant 

Asp,  Oh,  that  that  shape 
Should  bury  falsehood  in  it !  iAtide, 

Amin.  Now  your  will,  sir. 

Asp.  When  you  know  me,  my  lord,  you  needs 
must  guess 
My  business ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  know ; 
For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth  face 
With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  me 
My  sister's  picture,  and  her  mine.     In  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspatia. 

Amin.  The  wrong'd  Aspatia !  'Would  thou  wer( 
so  too 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Amintor  !  Let  me  kiss 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  I  bear 
Unto  the  wrong*d  Aspatia.     Here  I  stand. 
That  did  it.  'Would  he  could  not !     Gentle  youth 
Leave  me ;  for  there  is  something  in  thy  looks. 
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That  calls  my  sins,  in  a  most  hideous  form, 
Into  my  mind ;  and  I  have  grief  enoug^h 
Withoat  thy  help. 

Asp,  I  would  I  could  with  credit. 
Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  had  not  seen 
My  sister  till  this  hour ;  I  now  arrived : 
She  sent  for  me  to  see  her  marriage ; 
A  wofnl  one  !    But  they,  that  are  above. 
Have  ends  in  every  thing.  She  used  few  words, 
But  yet  enough  to  make  me  understand 
The  baseness  of  the  injuries  you  did  her. 
That  little  training  I  have  had,  is  war : 
I  may  behave  myself  rudely  in  peace  ; 
I  would  not,  though.    I  shall  not  need  to  tell  yon, 
I  am  but  young,  and  would  be  loth  to  lose 
Honour,  that  is  not  easily  gained  again. 
Fairly  I  mean  to  deal :  The  age  is  strict 
For  single  combats  ;  and  we  shall  be  stopp^d^ 
If  it  be  published.     If  you  like  your  sword, 
Use  it ;  if  mine  appear  a  better  to  you, 
Change  :  for  the  ground  is  this,  and  tMa  the  time, 
To  end  our  difference. 

Amin.  Charitable  youths 
(If  thou  be'st  such)  think,  not  I  will  maintain 
So  strange  a  wrong  :  And,  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
Know,  that  I  could  not  think  that  desperate  thing 
I  durst  not  do ;  yet,  to  enjoy  this  world, 
I  would  not  see  her ;  for,  beholding  thee, 
I  am  I  know  not  what     If  I  have  aught. 
That  may  content  thee,  take  it,  and  li^gone ; 
For  death  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou. 
Thine  eyes  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

Asp.  Thus,  she  swore. 
Thou  wouldst  behave  thyself;  and  give  me  words 
That  would  fetch  tears  into  mine  eyes ;  and  so 
Thou  dost,  indeed.     But  yet  she  bade  me  watch. 
Lest  I  were  cozen'd ;  and  be  sure  to  fight 
Ere  I  retum'd. 

Amin.  That  must  not  be  with  me. 
For  her  I'll  die  directly ;  but  against  her 
Will  never  hazard  it. 

Asp.  You  must  be  urged. 
I  do  not  deal  uncivilly  with  those 
That  dare  to  fight ;  but  such  a  one  as  you 
Must  be  used  thus.  iShe  strikes  him. 

Amin.  I  pr'ythee,  youth,  take  heed. 
Thy  sister  is  a  thing  to  me  so  much 
Above  mine  honour,  that  I  can  endure 
All  this.     Good  gods !  a  blow  I  can  endure  ! 
But  stay  not,  lest  thou  draw  a  timeless  death 
Upon  thyself. 

Asp.  Thou  art  some  prating  fellow ; 
One,  that  hath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk. 
And  move  soft-hearted  people  ;  to  be  kick'd 

iShe  kicks  him. 
Thus,  to  be  kick*d  ! — ^Why  should  he  be  so  slow 
In  gi\'ing  me  my  death  ?  lAsidc. 

Amin.  A  man  can  bear 
No  more,  and  keep  his  flesh.     Forgive  me,  then ! 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  I  could.     Now  show 

IDraws. 
The  spirit  thou  pretend'st,  and  understand, 

Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live. 

IThrp  fight :  Aspatia  is  wmntUd. 
What  dost  thou  mean  } 
Thou  canst  not  fight :  The  blows  thou  mak'st  at  me 
Are  quite  besides ;  and  those  I  offer  at  thee. 
Thou  spread'st  thine  arms,  and  tak'st  upon  thy 
Alas,  defenceless !  [brettst, 

Asp.  I  have  got  enough. 


And  my  desire.    There  is  no  place  so  fit 
For  me  to  die  as  here. 

Enter  Evadkb,  her  Hands  bloodp^  with  a  £fi(Ar. 

Evad.  Amintor,  I  am  loaden  with  events, 
That  fly  to  make  thee  happy.    I  have  joys, 
That  in  a  moment  can  call  back,  thy  wnmgs, 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  again. 
It  is  Evadne  still  that  follows  thee. 
But  not  her  mischiefs. 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  believe  again ; 
But  thou  hast  looks  and  things  so  fall  of  news. 
That  I  am  stay'd. 

Evad.  Noble  Amintor,  pnt  off  thy  amase. 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak :  Am  1  not  fair  ? 
Looks  not  Evadne  beauteous,  with  these  rites  now? 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eyes. 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man  ? 
I  was  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then : 
Since  I  knew  ill,  I  was  not  free  till  now. 

Amin.  There  is  presage  of  some  important  thing 
About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongoe  hath  lost. 
Thy  hands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a  knife ! 

Evad.  In  this  consists  thy  happiness  and  mine. 
Joy  to  Amintor !  for  the  king  is  dead. 

Amin.  Those  have  most  power  to  hurt  ns,  titat 
we  love ; 
We  lay  our  sleeping  lives  within  their  arms ! 
Why,  thou  hast  raised  up  Mischief  to  his  height, 
And  found  out  one,  to  out-name  thy  other  faults. 
Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins, 
But  all  thy  life  is  a  continued  ilL 
Black  is  thy  colour  now,  disease  thy  nature. 
Joy  to  Amintor !  Thou  hast  touch'd  a  life. 
The  very  name  of  which  had  power  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wrongs. 

Evad.  'Tis  done ;  and  since  I  could  not  find  a 
way 
To  meet  thy  love  so  clear  as  through  hia  life, 
I  cannot  now  repent  it. 

Amin.  Couldst  thou  procure  the  gods  to  speak 
To  bid  me  love  this  woman,  and  foi^ve,      [to  me, 
I  think  I  should  fall  out  with  them.     Bi^old, 
H  ere  lies  a  3routh  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my  breast, 
Sent  by  his  violent  fate,  to  fetch  his  death 
From  my  slow  hand :  And,  to  augment  my  woe. 
You  now  are  present,  stain'd  with  a  king's  blood. 
Violently  shed.     This  keeps  night  here. 
And  throws  an  unknown  wilderness  about  note. 

Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Amin.  No  more  ;  pursue  me  not. 

Evad,  Forgive  me  then. 
And  take  me  to  thy  bed.    We  may  not  part. 

IKneds. 

Amin.  Forbear  !     Be  wise,  and  let  my  rage  go 
this  way. 

Evad.  'Tis  you  that  I  would  stay,  not  it. 

Amin.  Take  heed ; 
It  will  return  with  me. 

Evad.  If  it  must  be, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  meet  it :  take  me  home. 

Amin.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear ! 

Evad,  For  heaven's  sake,  look  more  calm :  thine 
eyes  are  sharper 
Than  thou  canst  make  thy  sword. 

Amin,  Away,  away ! 
Thy  knees  are  more  to  me  than  violence. 
I  am  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me. 
For  that  I  must  not  grant.    For  Heaven's  sake, 
stand. 
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Evad,  ReodTe  me,  then. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  stay  thy  language  : 
In  midst  of  all  my  anger  and  my  grief, 
Thou  doflt  awake  something  that  trouble  me, 
And  says,  '*  I  loved  thee  once."    I  dare  not  stay; 
There  is  no  end  of  woman's  reasoning.    ILeavef  her, 

Evad.  Amintor,  thou  shalt  love  me  now  again : 
Go ;  I  am  calm.     FareweU,  and  peace  for  ever ! 
ETidne,  whom  tiiou  hat'st,  will  die  for  thee. 

IKillt  herself, 

Amin,  I  have  a  little  human  nature  yet, 
That's  kft  for  thee,  that  bids  me  stay  thy  hand. 

\_Reiurn*, 

Ezod.  Thy  hand  was  welcome,  but  it  came  too 
late. 
Oh,  I  am  lost !  the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

IShe  diet, 

A$p.  Oh,  oh,  oh  I 

Amin.  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and  I 
feel 
A  stark  lifrighted  motion  in  my  blood  : 
My  iool  grows  weary  of  her  house,  and  I 
AU  over  am  a  trouble  to  myself. 
There  is  some  hidden  power  in  these  dead  things, 
ThMt  calls  my  flesh  unto  'em :  I  am  cold ! 
Be  resolute,  and  bear  'em  company. 
There*8  something,  yet,  which  I  am  loth  to  leave. 
Tbere*s  man  enough  in  me  to  meet  the  fears 
That  death  can  bring ;  and  yet,  Vould  it  were  done ! 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  death,  I  durst  not  meet  the  boldest  way ; 
Yet  still,  betwixt  the  reason  and  the  act, 
The  wroqg  I  to  Aspatia  did  stands  up  : 
I  have  not  such  another  fault  to  answer. 
Though  she  may  justly  arm  herself  with  scorn 
And  hate  of  me,  my  soul  will  part  less  troubled, 
Mliea  I  have  paid  to  her  in  tears  my  sorrow. 
1  will  not  leave  this  act  unsatisfied, 
If  all  that's  left  in  me  can  answer  it. 

Aip,  Was  it  a  dream  ?    There  stands  Amintor 
Or  1  dream  still.  [still ; 

Amin,  How  dost  thou?     Speak!   receive  my 
love  and  help. 
Tfar  hlood  climbs  up  to  his  old  place  again  : 
There's  hope  of  thy  recovery. 

Atp,  Did  you  not  name  Aspatia  ? 

Amn,  I  did. 

Atp.  And  talk'd  of  tears  and  sorrow  unto  her  ? 

Amin,  'lis  true ;  and  till  these  happy  signs  in 
thee 
IW  stay  my  course,  'twas  thither  I  was  going. 

Aip.  Thou  art  there  already,  and  these  wounds 
are  hers: 
I^MMe  threats  I  brought  with    me    sought  not 

revenge; 
Bat  came  to  fetch  this  blessing  firom  thy  hand. 
1  am  Aspatia  yet. 

Amin.  Dare  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again  ? 

Aip.  I  shall  surely  live,  Amintor ;  1  am  well : 
A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 

Amin,  The  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  thy  loss! 
Come«  let  me  bear  thee  to  some  place  of  help. 

<4«p.  Amintor,  thou  must  stay ;  I  must  rest  here ; 
My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  will. 
How  dost  thou,  my  best  soul  ?     I  would  fain  live 
>ow,  if  I  ooold :  Wouldst  thou  have  loved  me  then  ? 

^siin.  Alas! 
All  that  I  am's  not  worth  a  hair  from  thee. 

"^tp.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  my  hands  grope  up 
tnd  down, 


And  cannot  find  thee :  I  am  wondrous  sick  : 
Have  I  thy  hand,  Amintor  ? 

Amin.  Thou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world,  thou 
hast. 

Asp,  I  do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh !  I  must  go.     Farewell !  IDUs. 

Amin.  She  swoons !  Aspatia ! — Help !  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  water ! 
Such  as  may  chain  life  ever  to  this  frame. — 
Aspatia,  speak ! — ^What,  no  help  yet  ?  I  fool  I 
I'll  chafe  her  temples :  Yet  there^s  nothing  stirs  : 
Some  hidden  power  tell  her,  Amintor  calls. 
And  let  her  answer  me ! — Aspatia,  speak ! — 
I  have  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  but  bow 
The  body  thus,  and  it  will  shew  itself. 
Oh,  she  is  gone !  I  will  not  leave  her  yet. 
Since  out  of  justice  we  must  challenge  nothing, 
1*11  call  it  mercy,  if  you'll  pity  me, 
Ye  heavenly  powers !  and  lend,  for  some  few  years, 
The  blessed  soul  to  this  fair  seat  again. 
No  comfort  comes ;  the  gods  deny  me  too  1 
ril  bow  the  body  once  again. — Aspatia! — 
The  soul  is  fled  for  ever ;  and  I  wrong 
Myself,  so  long  to  lose  her  company. 
Must  I  talk  now  ?  Here's  to  be  with  thee,  love  ! 

ISUUu  himself. 

Enter  Servant 

Serv.  This  is  a  great  grace  to  my  lord,  to  have 
the  new  king  come  to  him  :  I  must  tell  him  he  is 
entering. — Oh,  God  !  Help,  help ! 

Enter  Lybippcb,  Mklantius,  Cauanax,  Cubon,  Dipuilub, 

and  Stbato. 

Lys,  Where's  Amintor  ? 

Serf},  Oh,  there,  there. 

Lys,  How  strange  is  this ! 

Cal,  What  should  we  do  here  ? 

Mel,  These  deaths  are  such  acquainted  things 
with  me, 
That  yet  my  heart  dissolves  not.     May  I  stand 
Stiff  here  for  ever !  Eyes,  call  up  your  tears ! 
This  is  Amintor :  Heart !  he  was  my  friend  ; 
Melt ;  now  it  flows. — ^Amintor,  give  a  word 
To  call  me  to  thee. 

Amin,  Oh ! 

Mel,  Melantius  calls  his  friend  Amintor.     Oh ! 
Thy  arms  are  kinder  to  me  than  thy  tongue ! 
Speak,  speak ! 

Amin,  What? 

Mel,  That  little  word  was  worth  all  the  sounds 
That  ever  1  shall  hear  again. 

Diph,  Oh,  brother ! 
Here  lies  your  sister  slain  ;  you  lose  yourself 
In  sorrow  there. 

Mel.  Why,  Diphilns,  it  is 
A  thing  to  laugh  at,  in  respect  of  this  : 
Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brother,  son  ; 
AU  that  I  had  ! — Speak  once  again :  What  youth 
Lies  slain  there  by  thee  ? 

Amin.  'Tis  Aspatia. 
My  last  is  said.    Let  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  thy  bosom.  \,Dies, 

Cal.  What's  that?  what's  that?  Aspatia! 

Mel.  I  never  did 
Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now ; 
It  will  not  burst  at  need. 

Cal,  My  daughter  dead  here  too !  And  you 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  to  grieve ;  but  I  ne'er  knew 
any  but  direct  crying. 
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Mel.  I  am  a  prattler  ;  but  no  more. 

iQffert  to  kill  himtelf. 

Diph.  Hold,  brother. 

Lffs,  Stop  him. 

Diph.  Fie  I  how  unmanly  was  this  offer  in  you ; 
Does  this  become  our  strain? 

CaL  I  know  not  what  the  matter  m,  but  I  am 
grown  very  kind,  and  am  friends  with  you.  You 
have  given  me  that  among  you  will  kill  me  quickly ; 
bat  I'll  go  home,  and  live  as  long  as  I  can. 

Mel,  His  spirit  is  but  poor,  that  can  be  kept 


From  death  for  want  of  weapons. 

Is  not  my  hand  a  weapon  sharp  enough 

To  stop  my  breath  ?  or,  if  you  tie  down  those, 

I  vow,  Amintor,  I  will  never  eat, 

Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 

That  may  preserve  life  1     This  I  swear  to  keep. 

Lys,  Look  to  him  though,  and  bear  tfaoae  bodies 
May  this  a  fiur  example  be  to  me,  [in. 

To  rule  with  temper :  For,  on  lustful  kings, 
Unlook'd-for,  sudden  deaths  from  heaven  are  sent : 
But  curst  is  he  that  is  their  instrument.     iExtuttL 
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Kim 

PaoAsnui,  Heir  to  the  Crown, 
pMAKAiaoMO,  Prince  <if  Spain, 
Dtosr,  a  Lord. 

luaxiiil  m    I  ^**^  GenUtment  hii  AtiociaUs. 

AnMii  Captain. 

Firf  Citizen*. 

A  Omntrp  Fellow. 


Tufo  Wooilmen. 

The  King's  Quard  and  Train, 

Arktitosa,  the  King's  Daughter. 
Galatra,  a  wise  modest  Ladfft  attending  the  Princess. 
Mjcora,  a  lascivious  Lady. 
An  old  wanton  Lady  or  Crone. 
Another  Lady  attending  the  Princess. 
EuPHAAsrA,  Daughter  q/'DioN,  but  disguised  like  a  Page, 
and  called  Bcluiiuo. 
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SCENE  I. — Messina.    The  Prettenee'Chamber 

in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Dbok,  Cunuioirr,  and  Thrasiuns. 

Cle.  Here*B  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 
Diom.  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  I  wonder  at  it. 
They  receiTed  strict  charge  from  the  king  to  attend 
here.    Besides,  it  was  boldly  published,  that  no 
officer  siioold  forbid  any  gentlemen  that  desire  to 
attend  and  hear. 
Cle.  Can  yon  guess  the  cause  ? 
ZNoA.  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish  prince, 
that's  oome  to  marry  our  kingdom's  heir,  and  be 
our  sovereign. 

Thro.  Brlany,  that  will  seem  to  know  much,  say 
ahe  looks  not  on  him  like  a  maid  in  love. 

Diem.  Oh,  sir,  the  multitude  ^that  seldom  know 
any  thing  bat  their  own  opinions)  speak  that  they 
voald  h«ve;  but  the  prince,  before  his  own  ap- 
proach, reodved  so  many  confident  messages  from 
the  state,  that  I  think  she's  resolved  to  be  ruled. 

Cte.  Sir,  it  is  thought,  with  her  he  shall  enjoy 
hoth  these  kingdoms  oif  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

Dwn.  Sir,  it  is,  without  controTcrsy,  so  meant. 
But  'twill  be  a  troublesome  labour  for  him  to  enjoy 
both  these  kingdoms  with  safety,  the  rightful  heir 
to  ooe  of  them  living,  and  living  so  virtuously; 
cvpcciaDy,  tiie  people  admiring  the  bravery  of  his 
mind,  and  lamenting  his  injuries. 
Cfe.  Who?  Philaster.' 

Dion.  Yes  ;  whose  father,  we  all  know,  was  by 
our  late  king  of  Calabria  unrighteously  deposed 
from  his  fruitfol  Sicily.  Myself  drew  some  blood 
is  thoae  wars,  which  I  would  give  my  hand  to  be 
^uh'd  from. 

Cle.  Sir,  my  ignorance  in  state-policy  will  not 

let  me  know  why,  Philaster  being  heir  to  oue  of 

these  kiagdomst  the  king  should  suffer  him  to  walk 

ahroad  with  such  free  liberty. 

Dien,  Sir,  it  seems  your  nature  is  more  constant 


than  to  enquire  after  state  news.  But  the  king,  of 
late,  made  a  hazard  of  both  the  kingdoms,  of  Sicily 
and  his  own,  with  offering  but  to  imprison  Philaster. 
At  which  the  city  was  in  arms,  not  to  be  charm'd 
down  by  any  state-order  or  proclamation,  till  they 
saw  Philaster  ride  through  the  streets  pleased,  and 
without  a  guard  ;  at  which  they  threw  their  hats, 
and  their  arms  from  them ;  some  to  make  bonfires, 
some  to  drink,  all  for  his  deliverance.  Which, 
vnse  men  say,  is  the  cause  the  king  labours  to 
bring  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  nation,  to  awe  his 
own  vrith. 

Enter  Galatea,  Mbora,  aftd  an  old  Lady. 

Thra.  See,  the  ladies.     What's  the  first? 

Dion,  A  wise  and  modest  gentlewoman  that 
attends  the  princess. 

Cle,  The  second? 

Dion.  She  is  one  that  may  stand  still  discreetly 
enough,  and  ill-favouredly  dance  her  measure ;  sim- 
per when  she  is  courted  by  her  friend,  and  slight 
her  husbapd. 

Cle,  The  last? 

Dion,  Marry,  I  think  she  is  one  whom  the  state 
keeps  for  the  agents  of  our  confederate  princes. 
She'll  cog  and  He  with  a  whole  army,  before  the 
league  shall  break :  her  name  is  common  through 
the  kingdom,  and  the  trophies  of  her  dishonour 
adyanced  beyond  Hercules'  Pillars.  She  loves  to 
try  the  several  constitutions  of  men's  bodies ;  and, 
indeed,  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  her  own  body, 
by  making  experiment  upon  it,  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealUi. 

Cle,  She's  a  profitable  member. — 

La,  Peace,  if  you  love  me !  You  shall  see  these 
gentlemen  stand  their  ground,  and  not  court  us. 

Gal,  Whatif  they  should? 

Meg,  What  if  they  should  ? 

La.  Nay,  let  her  alone.  What  if  they  should  ? 
Why,  if  they  should,  I  say  they  were  never  abroad. 
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What  foreigner  would  do  so  ?  It  writes  them  di- 
rectly untraTelled. 

Gal.  Why,  what  if  they  he  ? 

Meg,  What  if  they  be  ? 

La.  Good  madam,  let  her  go  on.  What  if  they 
be  ?  Why,  if  they  be,  I  will  justify,  they  cannot 
maintain  disconrse  with  a  judicious  lady,  nor  make 
a  leg,  nor  say  "  excuse  me." 

Gal,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

La.  Do  you  laugh,  madam  ? 

Dion.  Your  desires  upon  you,  ladies. 

La,  Then  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

Dion,  I  shall  sit  near  you  then,  lady. 

La.  Near  me,  perhaps :  But  there's  a  lady  en- 
dures no  stranger;  and  to  me  you  appear  a  very 
strange  fellow. 

Meg,  Methinks  he's  not  so  strange ;  he  would 
quickly  be  acquainted. 

Thra,  Peace,  the  king ! 

Enter  Kino,  Phasamonp,  Akkthcsa,  and  Train, 

King,  To  give  a  stronger  testimony  of  love 
Than  sickly  promises  (which  commonly 
In  princes  find  both  birth  and  burial 
In  one  breath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy  sir. 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daughter. 
And  worthy  services  known  to  our  subjects, 
Now  loved  and  wonder'd  at :  next,  our  intent. 
To  plant  you  deeply,  our  immediate  heir, 
Both  to  our  blood  and  kingdoms.     For  this  Udy, 
(The  best  part  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  me. 
And  I  believe)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 
Yet  teach  her  nothing  but  her  fears  and  blushes, 
Desires  without  desire,  discourse  and  knowledge 
Only  of  what  herself  is  to  herself. 
Make  her  feel  moderatehealth ;  and  when  she  sleeps, 
In  making  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams. 
Think  not,  dear  sir,  these  undivided  parts. 
That  must  mould  up  a  virgin,  are  put  on 
To  shew  her  so,  as  borrowed  ornaments. 
To  speak  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
An  artificial  shadow  to  her  nature  : 
No,  sir ;  I  boldly  dare  proclaim  her,  yet 
No  woman.     But  woo  her  still,  and  think  her  mo- 
A  sweeter  mistress  than  the  offer*d  language  [desty 
Of  any  dame,  were  she  a  queen,  whose  eye 
Speaks  common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  servants. 
Last,  noble  son  (for  so  I  now  must  call  you) 
What  I  have  done  thus  public,  is  not  only 
To  add  a  comfort  in  particular 
To  you  or  me,  but  all ;  and  to  confirm 
The  nobles,  and  the  gentry  of  these  kingdoms, 
By  oath  to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
Within  this  month  at  most. 

Thra,  This  will  be  hardly  flone. 

Cle.  It  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  done. 

Dion.  When  'tis  at  best,  'twill  be  but  half  done, 
So  brave  a  gentleman's  wrong*d  and  flung  off.  [whilst 

Thra.  I  fear. 

Cle,  Who  does  not  ? 

Dion,  1  fear  not  for  myself,  and  yet  I  fear  too. 
Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see.    No  more. 

P/m.  Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress,  I  take 
To  thank  your  royal  father ;  and  thus  far,    [leave 
To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.     Understand, 
Great  king,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that  must 
(For  so  deserving  you  have  spoke  me,  sir,        [be. 
And  so  deserving  I  dare  speak  myself) 
To  what  a  person,  of  what  eminence, 
Ripe  expectation^  of  what  faculties. 


Manners  and  virtues,  yon  would  wed  yonr  king. 

doms: 
You  in  me  have  your  wishes.  Oh,  this  emmiiy ! 
By  more  than  all  my  hopes  I  hold  it  happy ; 
Happy,  in  their  dear  memories  that  have  been 
Kings  great  and  good ;  happy  in  yours  that  is ; 
And  from  you  (as  a  chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  I 
Opine  myself,  most  happy.     Gentlemen, 
Believe  me  in  a  word,  a  prince's  word. 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a  kingdom 
Mighty,  and  flourishing,  defenoed,  fear'd. 
Equal  to  be  commanded  and  obey'd. 
But  through  the  travels  of  my  life  I'll  find  it. 
And  tie  it  to  this  country.    And  I  vow 
My  reign  shall  be  so  easy  to  the  subject. 
That  every  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself. 
And  his  own  law  (yet  I  his  prince  and  law). 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear,  in  the  choice  cf  him  whose  name  and  faistn 
Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say, 
You  are  the  blessed'st  living ;  for,  sweet  prinoeas. 
You  shall  enjoy  a  man  of  men,  to  be 
Your  servant ;   you  shall  make  him   yours,  for 
Great  queens  must  die.  [whom 

Thra,  Miraculous! 

Cle.  This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard,  being  no- 
thing but  a  large  inventory  of  his  own  commenda- 
tions. 

Dion,  I  wonder  what's  his  price?  For  oertainlj 
He'll  sell  himself,  he  has  so  praised  hia^shape. 

Enter  FBiisAgnn. 

But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  lai^ 
Than  the  large  speaker  of  ^em,  [speecbes* 

Let  me  be  swallow'd  quick,  if  I  can  find. 
In  all  the  anatomy  of  yon  man's  virtues. 
One  sinew  sound  enough  to  promise  for  him. 
He  shall  be  constable.    By  this  sun,  he'll  ne'er 

make  king 
Unless  it  be  for  trifles,  in  my  poor  judgment. 

Phi.  Right  noble  sir,  as  low  as  my  obedience. 
And  with  a  heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 
I  beg  your  favour. 

King,  Rise ;  you  have  it,  sir.  [with  fear' 

Dion,  Mark  but  the  king,  how  pale  he  looks 
Oh  !  this  same  whoreson  conscience,  how  it  jwie$ 

King.  Speak  your  intents,  sir.  [iis- 

Phi,  Shall  I  speak  'em  freely  ? 
Be  still  my  royal  sovereign. 

King.  As  a  subject. 
We  give  you  freedom. 

Dion,  Now  it  heats. 

Phi,  Then  thus  I  turn 
My  language  to  you,  prince ;  you,  foreign  man  • 
Ne'er  stare,  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must  [upon 
Endure  me,  and  you  shall.     This  earth  you  tread 
(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princess) 
By  my  dead  father  (oh,  I  had  a  father. 
Whose  memory  I  bow  to !)  was  not  left 
To  your  inheritance,  and  I  up  and  living  ; 
Having  myself  about  me,  and  my  sword. 
The  souls  of  all  my  name,  and  memories. 
These  arms,  and  some  few  friends  beside  the  gods; 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still,         [mondt 
And  say,  '•  I  might  have  been."  I  tell  thee,  Phan* 
When  thou  art  king,  look  I  be  dead  and  rotten, 
And  my  name  ashes :  For,  hear  me,  Pharamond ! 
This  very  ground  thou  goest  on,  this  fat  earth. 
My  father's  Mends  made  fertile  with  their  faiths. 
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Before  tiiat  day  of  shame,  shall  gape  and  swallow 
Thee  and  thy  nation,  like  a  hungry  g^ve, 
Into  her  hidden  bowels.    Prince,  it  shall ; 
Bt  Nemesis,  it  shall ! 

Pha.  He's  mad ;  beyond  enre,  mad. 

Dimt.  Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  fire  in's  veins : 
The  ontlandish  prince  looks  like  a  tooth-drawer. 

Phi,  Sir,  prince  of  poppinjays,  I'll  make  it  well 
Appear  to  you  I'm  not  mad. 

King,  Yon  displease  us  : 
Yoo  are  too  bold. 

Phi.  No,  air,  I  am  too  tame. 
Too  much  a  turtle,  a  thing  bom  without  passion, 
A  faint  shadow,  that  every  drunken  cloud 
Sails  over  and  makes  nothing. 

Kinff,  1  do  not  fancy  this. 
Can  our  physicians :  Sure  he's  somewhat  tainted. 

Thra.  I  do  not  think  'twill  prove  so. 

DitnL.  He  has  given  him  a  general  purge  already, 
For  all  the  right  he  has  ;  and  now  he  means 
To  let  him'  blood.     Be  constant,  gentlemen  : 
By  these  hilts,  I'll  run  his  hazard. 
Although  I  nm  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 

CU.  Peace,  we  are  all  one  soul. 

Ph^  What  you  have  seen  in  me,  to  stir  offence, 
I  cumot  find  ;  unless  it  be  this  lady, 
Offer'd  into  mine  arms,  with  the  succession ; 
Uliich  I  must  keep,  though  it  hath  pleas'd  your  fury 
To  mutiny  within  you ;  without  disputing 
Your  genealogies,  or  taking  knowledge 
Whose  branch  you  are.  The  king  will  leave  it  me ; 
And  I  dare  make  it  mine.     You  have  your  answer. 

Phi.  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 
That  made  the  world  his,  and  couldst  see  no  sun 
Shine  upon  any  thing  but  thine ;  were  Pharamond 
As  truly  valiant  as  I  feel  him  cold, 
And  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
(Such  as  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  follies, 
Or  back  such  bellied  commendations) 
And  from  this  presence,  'spite  of  all  these  bugs. 
You  should  hear  further  from  me. 

King,  Sir,  you  wrong  the  prince :  I  gave  you 
not  this  freedom 
To  brave  our  best  friends.    You  deserve  our  frown. 
Go  to ;  be  better  temper'd. 

Phi,  It  must  be,  sir,  when  I  am  nobler  used. 

Go/.  Lsdies, 
This  would  have  been  a  pattern  of  succession. 
Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischief.  By  my  life, 
Ue  is  the  worthiest  the  true  name  of  man 
This  day  within  my  knowledge.  [knowledge ; 

Meg,  I  csnnot  tell  what  you  may  call  your 
But  the  other  is  the  man  set  in  my  eye. 
Oh,  *ti8  a  prince  of  wax ! 

Gal,  A  dog  it  is. 

Kimg,  PhiUster,  tell  me 
The  injuries  you  aim  at,  in  your  riddles. 

PhL  If  you  had  my  eyes,  sir,  and  sufferance, 
Mf  griefs  upon  you,  and  my  broken  fortunes. 
My  wants  great,  and  now  nought  but  hopes  and 

feauB, 
My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laugh'd  at. 
Dire  you  be  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not  ? 

JTtJi^.  Give  me  your  wrongs  in  private. 

Phi.  Take  them. 
And  esse  me  of  a  load  would  bow  strong  Atlas. 

IThejf  walk  apart. 

CU.  He  dares  not  stand  the  shock. 
Dion..  I  cannot  blame  him :  there*s  danger  in*t. 
Every  man  in  this  sge  has  not  a  soul  of  crystal,  for 


all  men  to  read  their  actions  through :  Men's 
hearts  and  faces  are  so  far  asunder,  that  they  hold 
no  intelligence.  Do  but  view  yon  stranger  well, 
and  you  shall  see  a  fever  through  all  his  bravery, 
and  feel  him  shake  like  a  true  recreant.  If  he  give 
not  back  his  crown  again,  upon  the  report  of  an 
elder-gun,  I  have  no  augury. 

King.  Go  to  1 
Be  more  yourself,  as  you  respect  our  favour ; 
You'll  stir  us  else.     Sir,  I  must  have  you  know, 
That  you  are,  and  shall  be,  at  our  pleasure, 
What  fashion  we  will  put  upon  you.     Smooth 
Your  brow,  or  by  the  gods 

Phi.  I  am  dead,  sir ;  you're  my  fate.     It  was 
Said,  I  was  wrong'd :  I  carry  all  about  me     [not  I 
My  weak  stars  lead  me  to,  idl  my  weak  fortunes. 
Who  dares  in  all  this  presence,  speak,  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  be  mortal)  tell  me, 
I  do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince, 
And  honour  his  full  virtues  ! 

King.  Sure,  he's  possess'd. 

Phi.  Yes,  with  my  father's  spirit :    It's  here,  O 
king! 
A  dangerous  spirit.    Now  he  tells  me»  king, 
I  was  a  king's  heir,  bids  me  be  a  king ; 
And  whispers  to  me,  these  are  all  my  subjects. 
'Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel,  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  "  king : " 
But  I'll  suppress  him  ;  he's  a  factious  spirit. 
And  will  undo  me. — Noble  sir,  your  hand : 
I  am  your  servant. 

King.  Away,  I  do  not  like  this  : 
I'll  make  you  tamer,  or  I'll  dispossess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit :  For  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  imprisonment. 

lExeunt  Kiko,  Pharamond,  and  Arhthusa. 

Dion.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  dare  not  for  the 
people. 

Go/.  Ladies,  what  think  you  now  of  this  brave 
fellow? 

Meg.  A  pretty  talking  fellow  ;  hot  at  hand.  But 
eye  yon  stranger :  Is  he  not  a  fine  complete  gentle- 
man ?  Oh,  these  strangers,  I  do  affect  them 
strangely :  They  do  the  rarest  home  things,  and 
please  the  fullest !  As  I  live,  I  could  love  all  the 
nation  over  and  over  for  his  sake. 

Gal.  Pride  comfort  your  poor  head-piece,  lady  I 
'Tis  a  weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a  night.cap. 

Dion.  See,  how  his  fancy  labours !  Has  he  not 
Spoke  home,  and  bravely  ?  What  a  dangerous  train 
Did  he  give  fire  to !  How  he  shook  the  king. 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey  I  It  stbod  upon  his  brow. 
Like  a  cold  winter  dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 
You  have  no  suit  to  me  ?  I  am  no  minion : 
You  stand,  methinks,  like  men  that  would  be 
If  I  could  well  be  flatter'd  at  a  price,     [courtiers, 
Not  to  undo  your  children.  You're  all  honest : 
Go,  get  you  home  again,  and  make  your  country 
A  virtuous  court ;  to  which  your  great  ones  may, 
In  their  diseased  age,  retire,  and  live  recluse. 

Cle,  How  do  you,  worthy  sir  ? 

Phi.  Well,  very  well ; 
And  so  well,  that,  if  the  king  please,  I  find 
I  may  live  many  years. 

Dion.  The  king  must  please. 
Whilst  we  know  what  you  are,  and  who  you  are, 
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Your  wrongs  and  injories.  Shrink  not,  worthy  sir, 
But  add  your  father  to  you  :  In  whose  name. 
We'll  waken  all  the  gods,  and  conjure  up 
The  rods  of  vengeance,  the  abused  people ; 
Who,  like  to  raging  torrents,  shall  swell  high, 
And  so  begirt  the  dens  of  these  male-dragons. 
That,  through  the  strongest  safety,  they  shall  beg 
For  mercy  at  your  sword's  point. 

Phi.  Friends,  no  more ; 
Our  ears  may  be  corrupted :  'Tis  an  age 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wills  to.     Do  you  love  me  ? 

Thra.  Do  we  love  heaven  and  honour  ? 

PkL  My  lord  Dion,  yoa  had 
A  vtrtvoiui  gentlewoman  call'd  you  father ; 
Is  she  yet  a&ve  ? 

Dion.  Most  honoured  sir,  she  is  : 
And,  for  the  penance  but  of  an  idle  dream, 
Has  undertook  a  tedious  pilgrimage. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Phi.  Is  it  to  me. 
Or  any  of  these  gentlemen,  you  come  ? 

Ltuiy.  To  you,  brave  lord :  The  princess  would 
Your  present  company.  [entreat 

Phi.  The  princess  send  for  me !  You  are  mis- 
taken. 

Ladp.  If  you  be  callM  Philaster,  'tis  to  you. 

Phi.  Kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  say  I  will  attend  her. 

lExit  Lady. 

Dion,  Do  you  know  what  you  do  ? 

Phi.  Yes;  go  to  see  a  woman. 

Cie,  But  do  you  weigh  the  danger  you  are  in  ? 

Phi.  Danger  in  a  sweet  face ! 
By  Jupiter,  I  must  not  fear  a  woman. 

Thra.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  the  princess  sent  ? 
It  may  be  some  foul  train  to  catch  your  life. 

Phi.  I  do  not  think  it,  gentlemen  ;  she's  noble ; 
Her  eye  may  shoot  me  dead,  or  those  true  red 
And  white  friends  in  her  face  may  steal  my  soul 

out: 
There's  all  the  danger  in^t.    But,  be  what  may, 
Her  single  name  hath  armed  me. 

lExit  PUUASTBA. 

Dion.  Go  on : 
And  be  as  truly  happy  as  thou'rt  fearless. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  makeour  friends  acquainted, 
Lest  the  king  prove  false.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  same. 

Enter  Asxthusa  and  a  Lady. 

Are.  Comes  he  not  ? 

Ladp.  Madam  ? 

Are.  Will  Philaster  come  ? 

Laify.  Dear  madam,  you  were  wont  to  credit  me 
At  first. 

Are.  But  didst  thou  tell  me  so  ? 
I  am  forgetful,  and  my  woman's  strength 
Is  so  overcharged  with  dangers  like  to  grow 
About  my  marriage,  that  these  under  things 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  troubled  sea. 
How  look'd  he,  when  he  told  thee  he  would  come  ? 

Lady.  Why,  well. 

Are.  And  not  a  little  fearful  ?  [it  is. 

Lady.  Fear^  madam !  sure,  he  knows  not  what 

Are,  You  all  are  of  his  faction ;  the  whole  court 
Is  bold  in  praise  of  him :  whilst  I 
May  live  neglected,  and  do  noble  things. 
As  fools  in  strife  throw  gold  into  the  sea, 
Drown'd  in  the  doing.     But,  I  know  he  fears. 


Lady,  Fear  ?  Madam,  methonght,  his  looks  Id 
Of  love  than  fear.  [matt 

Are,  Of  love  ?  to  whom  ?  to  you? — 
Did  you  deliver  those  plain  words  I  sent. 
With  such  a  winning  gesture,  and  quick  look. 
That  you  have  caught  him  ? 

Lady,  Madam,  I  mean  to  yon. 

Are.  Of  love  to  me  ?  alas !  thy  ignorance 
Lets  thee  not  aee  the  crosses  of  our  births. 
Nature,  that  loves  not  to  be  questioned 
Why  she  did  this,  or  that,  but  has  her  ends. 
And  knows  riie  does  weD,  never  gave  the  wocU 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary. 
As  he  and  I  am  :  If  a  bowl  of  blood« 
Drawn  from  this  arm  of  mine,  would  pcnaon  thee. 
A  draught  of  his  would  cure  thee.    Of  love  to  mt? 

Lady.  Madam,  I  think  I  hear  him. 

Are.  Bring  him  in. 

Ye  gods,  that  would  not  have  your  dooms  vitK- 
Whose  holy  wisdoms  at  this  time  it  is,        [stood. 
To  make  the  passion  of  a  feeble  maid 
The  way  unto  your  justice,  I  obey. 

BtUer  FmtABnoL. 

Lady.  Here  is  my  lord  Philaster. 

Are.  Oh!  'tb  well. 
Withdraw  yourself.  IBxii  Lb^t. 

Phi,  Madam,  your  messenger 
Made  me  believe  you  wish'd  to  speak  with  me. 

Are.  'Tis  true,  Philaster ;  but  the  wordsare  sacb 
I  have  to  say,  and  do  so  ill  beseem 
The  mouth  of  woman,  that  I  wish  them  said. 
And  yet  am  loth  to  speak  them.  Have  yoa  knoviw 
That  I  have  aught  detracted  from  your  worth? 
Have  I  in  person  wrong*d  you .'     Or  have  set 
My  baser  instruments  to  throw  disgrace 
Upon  your  virtues  ? 

Phi.  Never,  madam,  you. 

Are.  Why,  then,  should  you,  in  sndi  a  poUic 
Injure  a  princess,  and  a  scandal  lay  [p^« 

Upon  my  fortunes,  boned  to  be  so  great ; 
Calling  a  great  part  of  my  dowry  in  question  ? 

Phi.  Madam,  this  truth  which  1  shall  speak, 
will  be 
Foolish :  But,  for  your  fair  and  virtuous  self* 
I  could  afford  myself  to  have  no  right 
To  anything  you  wish*d. 

Are.  Philaster,  know, 
I  must  enjoy  these  kingdoms. 

PhL  Madam!  Both? 

Are.  Both,  or  I  die :  By  fate,  I  die,  Philaster. 
If  I  not  calmly  may  enjoy  them  both. 

PhL  I  would  do  much  to  save  that  noble  life ; 
Yet  would  be  loth  to  have  posterity 
Find  in  our  stories,  that  Philaster  gave 
His  right  unto  a  sceptre  and  a  crown. 
To  save  a  lady*s  longing. 

Are,  Nay  then,  hear! 
I  must  and  will  have  them,  and  more 

Phi.  What  more? 

Are.  Or  lose  that  little  life  the  gods  prepared. 
To  trouble  this  poor  piece  of  earth  withal. 

Phi,  Madam,  what  more  ? 

Are.  Turn,  then,  away  thy  hee. 

Phi.  No. 

Are.  Do. 

Phi.  I  cannot  endure  it.  Turn  away  my  face  ? 
I  never  yet  saw  enemy  that  look*d 
So  dreadfully,  but  that  I  thought  myself 
As  great  a  basilisk  as  he ;  or  spake 
So  horrible,  but  that  I  thought  my  tongue 
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Bore  thunder  underneath,  as  much  as  his ; 
Nor  beast  that  I  could  torn  from :  Shall  I  then 
Begin  to  fear  sweet  sounds  ?  a  lady's  voice, 
Whom  I  do  love  ?  Say,  you  would  have  my  life  ; 
Why,  1  will  give  it  you ;  for  'tis  of  me 
A  thing  so  loath'd,  and  unto  you  that  ask 
Of  so  poor  use,  that  I  shall  make  no  price  : 
If  you  entreat,  I  will  unmov*dly  hear. 
Art.  Yet,  for  my  sake,  a  little  bend  thy  looks. 
Phi.  I  do. 

Jrt,  Then  know,  I  must  have  them,  and  thee. 
P/u.  And  me  ? 
Are.  Thy  love ;  without  which  all  the  Land 
Discover'd  yet,  will  serve  me  for  no  use. 
Hot  to  be  buried  in. 
PhL  Is't  possible  ? 

Art,  With  it,  it  were  too  little  to  bestow 
On  thee.    Now,  though  thy  breath  do  strike  me 

dead, 
(Which,  know,  it  may)  I  have  unript  my  breast. 

PIU.  Madam,  you  are  too  full  of  noble  thoughts, 
To  lay  a  train  for  this  contemned  life. 
Which  you  may  have  for  asking :  To  suspect 
Were  base,  where  I  deserve  no  ill.     Love  you, 
By  ill  my  hopes,  1  do,  above  my  life : 
Bat  bow  this  passion  should  proceed  firom  you 
So  violently,  would  amaze  a  man 
That  would  be  jealous. 

Are.  Another  soul,  into  my  body  shot. 
Could  not  have  filled  me  with  more  strength  and 

spirit. 
Than  this  thy  breath.    But  spend  not  hasty  time, 
Id  sedda^  bow  I  came  thus :  'Tis  the  gods. 
The  gods,  that  make  me  so ;  and,  sure,  our  love 
Will  he  the  nobler,  and  the  better  blest, 
Ib  that  the  secret  justice  of  the  gods 
U  mingled  with  it.     Let  us  leave,  and  kiss  ; 
Lest  some  unwelcome  guest  should  fall  betwixt  us. 
And  we  should  part  without  it. 

PhL  'Twill  be  iU 
I  ihoald  abide  here  long. 

Art.  'Tis  true ;  and  worse 
YoQ  should  come  often.    How  shall  we  devise 
To  hold  intelligence,  that  our  true  loves, 
On  any  new  occasion,  may  agree 
^lat  path  is  best  to  tread? 

Phi.  I  have  a  boy. 
Sent  by  the  gods,  I  hope,  to  this  intent. 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.     Hunting  the  buck, 
I  foond  him  sitting  by  a  fountain's  side. 
Of  which  he  b<HT0wed  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  ii3rmph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself. 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stack  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :  But  ever  when  he  tum'd 
His  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwdl  in  bis  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields, 
Which  gave  him  roots ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
^lucfa  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank  d  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold, 
Did  ognify ;  and  how  alt,  order'd  thus, 
Expr^'d  his  grief :  And,  to  my  thoughts,  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  Us  country  art 


That  could  be  wish'd :  so  that,  methought,  I  could 
Have  studied  it.     I  gladly  entertain'd  him. 
Who  was  [as]  glad  to  follow ;  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving'st,  and  the  gentlest  boy, 
That  ever  master  kept.     Him  wiU  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 

Enter  Lady. 

Are.  'Tis  well ;  no  more. 

Lady.  Madam,   the  prince  is  come  to  do  his 
service. 

Are.  What  will  you  do,  Philaster,  with  yourself? 

Phi.  Why,  that  which  all  the  gods  have  pointed 

Are.  Dear,  hide  thyself. —  [out  for  me. 

Bring  in  the  prince. 

Phi.  Hide  me  from  Fharamond ! 
When  thunder  speaks,  which  is  the  voice  of  Jove, 
Though  I  do  reverence,  yet  I  hide  me  not ; 
And  shall  a  stranger  prince  have  leave  to  brag 
Unto  a  foreign  nation,  that  he  made 
Philaster  hide  himself  ? 

Are.  He  cannot  know  it. 

Phi.  Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the 
It  is  a  simple  sin  to  hide  myself,  [world, 

Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 

Are.  Then,  good  Philaster,  give  him  scope  and 
In  what  he  says ;  for  he  is  apt  to  speak  [way 

What  you  are  loth  to  hear :  For  my  sake,  do. 

Phi.  I  will. 

Enter  Pharajjono. 

Pha.  My  princely  mistress,  as  true  lovers  ought, 
I  come  to  kiss  these  fair  hands  ;  and  to  shew. 
In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 
Writ  in  my  heart. 

Phi.  If  I  shall  have  an  answer  no  directlier, 
I  am  gone. 

PfM.  To  what  would  he  have  answer  ? 

Are.  To  his  claim  unto  the  kingdom. 

Pha.  Sirrah,  I  forbare  you  before  the  king. 

Phi.  Good  sir,  do  so  still:  I  would  not  talk 
with  you. 

Pha.  But  now  the  time  is  fitter :  Do  but  offer 
To  make  mention  of  your  right  to  any  kingdom, 
Though  it  be  scarce  habitable 

Phi.  Good  sir,  let  me  go. 

Pha.  And  by  my  sword — 

Phi.  Peace,  Pharamondl  If  thou 

Are.  Leave  us,  Philaster. 

Phi.  I  have  done. 

Pha.  You  are  gone?  By  heaven,  I'll  fetch  you 

Phi.  You  shall  not  need.  [back. 

Pha.  What  now? 

Phi.  Know,  Pharamond, 
I  loath  to  brawl  with  such  a  blast  as  thou. 
Who  art  nought  but  a  valiant  voice  :  But  if 
Thou  shalt  provoke  me  further,  men  shall  say 
**  Thou  wert,"  and  not  lament  it. 

Pha.  Do  you  slight 
My  greatness  so,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
The  princess  ? 

Phi.  It  is  a  place,  to  which,  I  must  confess, 
I  owe  a  reverence :  But  werc*t  the  church. 
Ay,  at  the  altar,  there's  no  place  so  safe. 
Where  thou  dar'st  injure  me,  but  I  dare  kill  thee. 
And  for  your  greatness,  know,  sir,  I  can  grasp 
You,  and  your  greatness  thus,  thus  into  nothing. 
Give  not  a  word,  not  a  word  back  !  Farewell. 

lExit  PHILASTBR. 

Pha.  *Tis  an  odd  fellow,  madam :  We  must  stop 
his  mouth  with  some  office  when  we  are  married. 
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Are.  You  were  best  make  him  your  controller. 

Pha.  I  think  he  woold  discharge  it  well,    fiat, 
madam, 
I  hope  oar  hearts  are  knit ;  and  yet,  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  are,  that  'twill  be  long 
Before  our  hands  be  so.     If  then  yoa  please. 
Being  agreed  in  heart,  let  as  not  wait 


For  dreaming  form,  bat  take  a  little  stcden 
Delights,  and  so  present  oar  joys  to  come. 

Are.  If  yoa  dare  speak  such  thooghts, 
I  mast  withdraw  in  honoor.  [£>tt 

Pha.  The  constitution  cf  my  body  will  nerer 
hold  out  till  the  wedding.    I  moat  seek  elsewhere. 

[EjiL 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I An  Apartment  in  the  Palacb. 

Enter  PRiuisrKR  and  Bkllaaio; 

Phi.  And  thoa  shalt  find  her  honourable,  boy ; 
Fall  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth, 
For  thine  own  modesty  ;  and  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask, 
Ay,  or  deserve. 

Bel.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was  nothing ; 
And  only  yet  am  something,  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown;  and  that  which  you 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  me,    [were  apt 
Perhaps  might  have  been  craft ;  the  cunning  of  a 
Hardened  in  lies  and  theft :  yet  ventured  you  [boy 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me ;  for  which, 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you» 

Phi.  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.    Thou  art 
And  bear'st  a  childish  oversowing  love       [young, 
To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks,  and  speak  thee  fair  yet. 
But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those  pas- 
sions. 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends. 
That  placed  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to. 

Bel.  In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [world, 

With  a  servant  he  thought  trusty  :  I  remember. 
My  father  would  prefer  the  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  Why,  gentle  boy,  I  find  no  fault  at  all 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel.   Sir,  if  I  have  made 
A  fault  of  ignorance,  instruct  my  youth : 
I  shall  be  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  learn ; 
Age  and  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
With  larger  knowledge :  And  if  I  have  done 
A  wilful  fault,  think  me  not  past  all  hope. 
For  once.    What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
Over  his  boy,  that  he  will  part  with  him 
Without  one  warning?    Liet  me  be  corrected. 
To  break  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so. 
Rather  than  turn  me  off;  and  I  shall  mend. 

Phi.  Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 
That,  trust  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
Alas !  I  do  not  turn  thee  off ;  thou  know'st 
It  is  my  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence ; 
And,  when  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell'st  witl^ne. 
Think  so.  and  'tis  so.     And  when  time  is  full. 
That  thou  hast  well  discharged  this  heavy  trust, 
Laid  on  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
With  joy  receive  thee  :  as  I  live,  I  will. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  boy  I  *Tia  more  than  time 
Thou  did'st  attend  the  princess. 

Bel.  I  am  gone. 
But  since  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  lord, 
And  none  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 


More  service  for  yoa,  take  this  little  prayer: 
Heaven  bless  your  loves,   yoar  fights,  all  yoor 

designs ! 
May  sick  men,  if  they  have  yoor  wish,  be  well ; 
And  Heaven  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I  be  one*. 

Phi.  The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is  strange: 
I  have  read  wonders  of  it :  Yet  this  boy, 
For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  out>do  story.  I  may  see 
A  day  to  pay  him  for  his  lo3ralty. 

[fjrtf  Fbvlasto. 

SCENE  11.—^  Gallery  in  the  Palack. 

Enter  Prabamoni). 

Pha.  Why  should  these  ladies  stay  so  long  :• 
They  must  come  this  way :  I  know  the  qacen  em> 
ploys  'em  not ;  for  the  reverend  mother  sent  me 
word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  garden.  If  ther 
should  prove  honest  now,  I  were  in  a  fair  taldnf . 
I  was  never  so  long  without  sport  in  my  life ;  aad. 
in  my  conscience,  'tis  not  my  fault.  Oh,  lor  our 
country  ladies  ! — Here's  one  bolted ;  I'll  hooad  at 
her. 

Enter  Galatxa. 

Gal.  Your  grace ! 

Pha.  Shall  I  not  be  a  trouble.^ 

Gai.  Not  to  me,  sir. 

Pha.  Nay,  nay,  yon  are  too  qaick.  By  tb}« 
sweet  hand 

Gal.  You'll  be  forsworn,  sir;  'tis  but  an  old 
glove.  If  you  will  talk  at  a  distance,  I  am  for  yon : 
But,  good  prioce»  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do  not  brsf ; 
these  two  I  bar :  And  then,  I  think,  I  shall  hare 
sense  enough  to  answer  all  the  weightyapophthegms 
your  royal  blood  shall  manage. 

Pha.  Dear  lady,  can  you  love  ? 

Gal.  Dear  prince !  how  dear?  I  ne'er  cost  tou 
a  coach  yet,  nor  put  you  to  the  dear  repentance  of 
a  banquet.  Here's  no  scarlet,  sir,  to  blush  the 
sin  out  it  was  given  for.  This  wire  mine  own  bair 
covers ;  and  this  face  has  been  so  far  from  beiof 
dear  to  any,  that  it  ne'er  cost  penny  painting: 
And,  for  the  rest  of  my  poor  wardrobe,  such  «s 
you  see ;  it  leaves  no  handle  behind  it,  to  make 
the  jealous  mercer's  wife  curse  our  good  dtnngs. 

Pha.  You  mistake  me,  lady. 

Gal.  Lord,  I  do  so:  'Would  yoa  or  I  could 
help  it ! 

Pha.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give  no 
more  respect  to  men  oT  my  full  being  ? 

Gal.  Full  being  ?  I  understand  you  not,  nnl»i 
your  grace  means  growing  to  fatness ;  and  then 
your  only  remedy  (upon  my  knowledge,  prince) 
is,  in  a  morning,  a  cup  of  neat  white-wine,  bretred 
with  carduus ;  then  fast  till  supper:  about  ti^ht 
you  may  eat;  use  exercise,  and  keep  a  sparrow- 
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bawk ;  you  can  shoot  in  a  tiller :  But,  of  all,  your 
grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  confer, 
and  clarified  whey :  They  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital 
spirits. 

Pha.  Lady,  yon  talk  of  nothing  all  this  while. 

Gal.  'Tts  very  tme,  sir,  I  talk  of  yon. 

Pha.  This  is  a  crafty  wench ;  I  like  her  wit 
veil ;  'twill  be  rare  to  stir  ap  a  leaden  appetite. 
She's  a  DaoAe,  and  most  be  courted  in  a  shower 
of  gold. — Madam,  look  here :  All  these,  and  more 
than 

G<U.  What  have  you  there,  my  lord?  Gold! 
Nov,  ss  1  live,  'tis  fair  gold  I  You  would  have 
sUfer  for  it,  to  play  with  the  pages :  You  could 
not  have  taken  me  in  a  worse  time ;  but,  if  you 
have  present  use,  my  lord,  I'll  send  my  man  with 
uiver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  you. 

Pha.  Ladj,  lady  ! 

Gal,  She's  coming,  sir,  behind,  will  take  white 
money.  Yet  for  all  Oils  I'll  match  you.         lApart. 

{^Exit  bfhind  the  hangingt. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this  kinj;- 
dom,  and  near  the  court,  we  may  even  hang  up  our 
harps.  Ten  such  camphire  constitutions  as  this 
woiiU  call  the  golden  age  again  in  question,  and 
tesrh  the  old  way  for  every  ill-faced  husband  to 
j^rt  bis  own  children ;  and  what  a  mischief  that 
vill  breed,  let  all  consider  ! 

Enter  Maoiu. 

Here's  snother :  If  she  be  of  the  same  last,  the 
devil  shall  pluck  her  on. — Many  fair  mornings, 
Udv. 

Meff.  As  many  mornings  bring  as  many  days, 
Pair,  sweet,  and  hopeful  to  your  grace. 

Pha.  She  gives  good  words   yet;    sure,    this 
wench  is  free. — 
If  yoor  more  serious  business  do  not  call  you, 
Let  me  bold  quarter  with  you ;  we'll  talk  an  hour 
Out  quickly. 

Meg.  What  would  your  grace  talk  of  ? 

Pha.  Of  some  such  pretty  subject  as  yourself, 
ru  fo  DO  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip  ; 
ThereN  theme  enough  for  one  man  for  an  age. 

Meg.  Sir,  they  stand  right,  and  my  lips  are  yet 
even, 
Smooth,  young  enough,  ripe  enough,  red  enough. 
Or  my  glass  wrongs  me. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  are  two  twinn'd  cherries  dyed 
in  blushes, 
Which  those  fair  suns  above,  with  their  bright 

beams. 
Reflect  upon  and  ripen.     Sweetest  beauty, 
Bov  down  those  branches,  that  the  longing  taste 
Of  the  fiiiot  looker-on  may  meet  those  blessings, 
And  taste  and  Uve. 

Mrg.  Oh,  delicate  sweet  prince  ! 
^be  that  hath  snow  enough  about  her  heart. 
To  take  the  wanton  sprin?  of  ten  such  lines  off, 
M«7  he  a  nun  without  probation. — Sir, 
Vhq  hare,  in  such  neat  poetry,  gathered  a  kiss, 
That  if  1  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number, 
^Qch  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  should  commend 
^**vT  forehead,  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you  too. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose ;  you  cannot  miss  it,  madam. 

Meg.  1  ihaU,  1  shall. 

Pha.  By  my  life,  you  shall  not.  [A'i««  her. 

l*U  prompt  first :  Can  you  do  it  now  .' 

Ma^.  Methinks  'tis  easy,  now  I  ha'  done't  before ; 
Rat  yet  I  should  stick  at  it. 
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Pha.  Stick  till  to-morrow  ; 
ril  never  part  you,  sweetest.     But  we  lose  time- 
Can  you  love  me  ? 

Meg.  Love  you,  my  lord  ?  How  would  you  have 
me  love  you  ? 

Pha.  I '11  teach  you  in  a  short  sentence,  'cause 
I  will  not  load  your  memory:  This  is  all;  love 
me,  and  lie  with  me. 

Meff.  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said  ?  'Tis 
impossible. 

Pha.  Not  to  a  willing  mind,  that  will  endeavour : 
If  I  do  not  teach  you  to  do  it  as  easily,  in  one 
night,  as  you'll  go  to  bed,  I'll  lose  my  royal  blood 
for'L 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a  lady  of  |our 
own,  that  yet  wants  teaching. 

Pha.  m  sooner  teach  a  mare  the  old  measures, 
than  teach  her  any  thing  belonging  to  the  function. 
She's  afraid  to  lie  with  herself,  if  she  have  but  any 
masculine  imaginations  about  her.  I  know,  when 
we  are  married,  I  must  ravish  her. 

Meg.  By  my  honour,  that's  a  foul  fault,  indeed ; 
but  time,  and  your  good  help,  will  wear  it  out,  sir. 

Pha.  And  for  any  other  I  see,  excepting  your  dear 
self,  dearest  lady,  I  had  rather  be  Sir  Tim  the 
schoolmaster,  and  leap  a  dairy-maid. 

Meg.  Has  your  grace  seen  the  court-star,  Gala- 
tea? 

Pha.  Out  upon  her  !  She's  as  cold  of  her  favour 
as  an  apoplex  :  She  sail'd  by  but  now. 

Meg.  And  how  do  you  hold  her  wit,  sir  ? 

Pha.  I  hold  her  wit  ?  The  strength  of  all  tht- 
guard  cannot  hold  it,  if  they  were  tied  to  it ;  ^Iie 
would  blow  'em  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  talk  of 
Jupiter ;  he*s  but  a  squib-cracker  to  her :  Look 
well  about  you,  and  you  may  iiud  a  tongue -bolt. 
But  speak,  sweet  lady,  shall  I  be  freely  welcome  ? 

Meg.  Whither? 

Pha.  To  your  bed.  If  you  mistrust  my  faith, 
you  do  me  the  unnoblest  wrong. 

Meg.  I  dare  npt,  prince,  I  dare  not 

Pha.  Make  your  own  conditions,  my  purse  shall 
seal  'em  ;  and  what  you  dare  imagine  you  can  want, 
I'll  furnish  you  withall:  Give  two  hours  to  your 
thoughts  every  morning  about  it.  Come,  1  know,  you 
are  bashful ;  speak  in  my  ear,  will  you  be  mine  ? 
Keep  this,  and  with  it  me :  Soon  I  will  visit  you. 

[Gir.  t  her  a  rim). 

Meg.  My  lord,  my  chamber's  most  unsafe ;  but 
when  'tis  night.  Til  find  some  means  to  slip  into 
your  lodging  ;  till  when 

Pha.  Till  when,  this,  and  my  heart,  go  with  thoe ! 

{^Exennt  siirral  vot/x. 

Enter  QAUKTUA/irom  behind  the  Ilanpinge. 

Gal.  Oh,  thou  pernicious  petticoat  prince !  ^rc 
these  your  virtues  ?  Well,  if  1  do  not  lay  a  train  to 
blow  yoar  sport  up,  I  am  no  woman  r  And,  lady 
Towsabel,  I'll  fit  you  for't  [F.tit 


SCENE    III. — Arkthusa's  Apartmmt  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Arkthusa  and  a  Lady. 

Jre.  Where's  the  boy  ? 

Lndy.  Within,  madam. 

Are.  Gave  you  him  gold  to  buy  clothes  ? 

Lady.  I  did. 

Are.  And  has  he  done't  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  madam. 
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Are.  'Tis  a  pretty  sad-talking  boy,  is  it  not  ? 
Ask'd  yon  his  name  ? 

Ladif,  No,  madam. 

Enter  Oalatsa. 

Are,  Oh,  yon  are  welcome.     What  good  news  ? 

Gal,  As  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace. 
That  says,  ^e  has  done  that  yon  would  have  wished. 

Are,  Hast  thou  discover'd  ? 

Gal,  I  have  strain'd  a  point  of  modesty  for  you. 

Are,  I  pr'ythee,  how  ? 

Gal,  In  listening  after  bawdry.  I  see,  let  a  lady 
live  never  so  modestly,  she  shall  be  sure  to  find  a 
lawful  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry.  Your  prince, 
brave  Pharamond,  was  so  hot  on*t ! 

Are.  With  whom  ? 

Gal.  Why,  with  the  lady  I  suspected  :  I  can  tell 
the  time  and  place. 

Are.  Oh,  when,  and  where  ? 

Gal,  To-night,  his  lodging. 

Are,  Run  tibyself  into  the  presence;  mingle  there 
With  other  ladies ;  leave  the  rest  to  me.        [again 
If  Destiny  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say, 
"  Why  did'st  thou  this  ?")  have  not  decreed  it  so, 
In  lasting  leaves  (whose  smallest  characters 
Were  never  altered)  yet,  this  match  shall  break. 
Where's  the  boy? 

Lady,  Here,  madam. 

Enter  Bsujiiuo. 

Are.  Sir,  you  are  sad  to  change  your  service ; 

is't  not  so  ? 
Bel.  Madam,  I  have  not  changed ;  I  wait  on  you. 
To  do  him  service. 

Are,  Thou  disclaim*8t  in  me. 
Tell  me  thy  name. 
Bel.  BeUario. 

Are,  Thou  can*st  sing,  and  play  ? 
Bel.  If  grief  will  give  me  leave,  madam,  I  can. 
Are.  Alas !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 
Hadst  thou  a  curst  master  when  thou  went*st  to 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  grief,  [school  ? 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be. 
When  no  breath  troubles  them  :  Believe  me,  boy. 
Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  eyes. 
And  builds  himself  caves,  to  abide  in  them. 
Come,  sir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love  me  ? 
Bel.  Love,  madam  ?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
Are.  Canst   thou  know  grief,   and   never  yet 
knew'st  love  ? 
Thou  art  deceived,  boy.    Does  he  speak  of  me. 
As  if  he  wish'd  me  well  ? 

Bel,  If  it  be  love, 
To  forget  all  respect  of  his  own  friends, 
In  thinking  of  your  face ;  if  it  be  love. 
To  sit  cross-arm*d,  and  sigh  away  the  day. 
Mingled  with  starts,  crying  your  name  as  loud 
And  hastily  as  men  i'  the  streets  do  fire ; 
If  it  be  love  to  weep  himself  away. 
When  he  but  hears  of  any  lady  dead, 
Or  kill'd,  because  it  might  have  been  your  chance ; 
If,  when  he  goes  to  rest  (which  will  not  be) 
*Twixt  every  prayer  he  says,  to  name  you  once, 
As  others  drop  a  bead, — be  to  be  in  love, 
Then,  madam,  I  dare  swear  he  loves  you. 

Are.  Oh  you're  a  cunning  boy,  and  taught  to  lie, 
For  your  lord's  credit :  but  thou  know'st  a  lie. 
That  bears  this  sound,  is  welcomer  to  me 
Than  any  truth  that  says  he  loves  me  not. 
Lead  the  wav,  boy. — Do  you  attend  me  too. — 
'Tis  thy  lord^B  business  hastes  me  thus.     Away. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  TV.-^Be/ore  Prince  Pba&amoxd's 
Lodgings  in  ike  Palace, 

Enter  Dion,  Cij»xuont,  TmAscLtNK,  M«akA,  OMd 

Gauitka. 

Dion.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a  round  ?  Af 
Do  walk  a  mile,  women  should  talk  an  hour  [men 
After  supper :  'Tis  their  exercise. 

Gal,  'Tis  late. 

Meg.  'Tis  aU 
My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed. 

Gal,  I  fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you*U  scarce  find 
the  way  to  your  lodging  with  'em  to-night 

Enter  VBAMAMom, 
Thra,  The  prince ! 

Pha.  Not  a-bed,  ladies  ?  You're  good  sitters-up. 
What  think  you  of  a  pleasant  dream,  to  last 
Till  morning  ? 

Meg,  I  should  chuse,  my  lord,  a  pleasii^  wakf 
before  it. 
Enter  Arkthuha  and  Bkllaiuo. 

Are.  'Tis  well,  my  lord  ;  you*re  courting  of  these 
Is't  not  late,  gentlemen  }  [ladies.— 

CU,  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  Wait  you  there.  [Exit^ 

Meg.  She's  jealous,  as  I  live. — Look  you.  mj 
The  princess  has  a  Hylas,  an  Adonis.  [loni, 

Pha,  His  form  is  angel-like. 

Meg,  Why,  this  is  he  must,  when  you  are  wed. 
Sit  by  your  pillow,  like  young  Apollo,  with 
His  hand  and  voice,  binding  your  thoughts  in  sleq) ; 
The  princess  does  provide  him  for  yon,  and  ice 

Pha,  I  find  no  music  in  these  boys.       [henalil 

Meg,  Nor  I : 
They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  tiiey  do. 
They  have  not  wit  to  hide. 

Dion.  Serves  he  the  princess  ? 

Thra,  Yes. 

Dion.  'Tis  a  sweet  boy ;  how  brave  she  keq» 
him  I 

Pha,  Ladies  all,  good  rest ;  I  mean  to  kiD  aback 
To-morrow  morning,  ere  you  have  done  your  dmms. 

[Exit 

Meg.  All  happiness  attend  your  grace !  Geotle- 
men,  good  rest. — 
Come,  shall  we  to  bed  ? 
Gal,  Yes  ;  all  good  night. 

\_Ex€unt  GAUkTBA  and  Mbuili. 
Dion.  May  your  dreams  be  true  to  you ! — 
What  shall  we  do,  gallants .'  'tis  late.     The  king 
Is  up  still ;  see,  he  comes  ;  a  guard  alopg 
With  him. 

Enter  King,  AainrosA,  and  Ouaid. 

King.  Look  your  intelligence  be  true. 

Are.  Upon  my  life,  it  is  :  And  I  do  hope. 
Your  highness  will  not  tie  me  to  a  man. 
That,  in  the  heat  of  wooing,  throws  me  off, 
And  takes  another. 

Dion.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

King.  If  it  be  true. 
That  lady  had  much  better  have  embraced 
Cureless  diseases  :  Get  you  to  your  rest. 

[^Exeunt  Arktbuha  eMd  BauAim. 
You  shall  be  righted.— Grentlemen,  draw  near ; 
We  shall  employ  you.     Is  young  Pharamond 
Come  to  his  lodging }  . 

Dion,  I  saw  him  enter  there.  ' 

King,  Haste,  some  of  you,  and  cunningly  discover 
If  Megra  be  in  her  lodghig.  C£n7  Dior.  | 
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I     Cie,  Sir, 

I  She  parted  hoioe  bot  now,  with  other  ladies. 

I     King.  If  she  be  there,  we  shaQ  not  need  to  make 

i  A  Tiin  diaooverj  of  our  suspicion. — 
Ye  gods,  I  see,  that  who  nnrighteooslf         lAHde, 
Holds  wealth,  or  state,  from  others,  shall  be  curst 
Id  tint  which  meaner  men  are  blest  withall. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
Left  to  inherit ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
Blotted  from  earth.     If  he  have  any  child. 
It  sball  be  crossly  match'd ;  the  gods  themselves 
Shall  low  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yft,  if  it  be  your  wills,  foi^^ve  the  sin 
I  bare  conmiitted ;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  under-standing  child  of  mine  ; 
She  has  not  broke  your  laws.     But  how  can  I 
Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just. 
Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  ? 

Enter  Dion. 
Dim.  Sir,  I  have  asked,  and  her  women  swear 
she  is  within ;  but  they,  I  think,  are  bawds  :  I  told 
'em,  I  must  speak  with  her ;   they  laugh'd,  and 
saiiL,  their  lady  lay  speechless.  I  said,  my  business 
wu  important ;  ^ey  said,  their  lady  was  about  it : 
I  ^Tcw  bot,  and  cried,  my  business  was  a  matter 
that  concerned  life  and  death ;  they  answerM,  so 
was  sleeping,  at  which  their  lady  was.     I  urged 
igain,  she  had  scarce  time  to  be  so  since  last  I  saw 
her ;  thej  smiled  again,  and  seem'd  to  instruct  me, 
that  sleeping  was  nothing  but  lying  down  and 
winking.    Answers  more  direct  I  could  not  get : 
In  short,  sir,  I  think  she  is  not  there. 
King.  *Tis  then  no  time  to  dally. — Tou  o'  the 
guard. 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince's  lodging. 
And  see  that  none  pass  thence,  upon  your  lives. — 
Knock,  gentlemen  !    Knock  loud  I    Louder  yet ! 
Wliat,  has  their  pleasure  taken  off  their  hearing  ? 
ru  break  your  meditations.     Knock  again  ! 
Not  jet  ?    I  do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  this 
iznm  by  him.  Once  more. — Fharamond  I  prince ! 
PHAaAMono  appears  at  a  Window, 
Pha.  What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this  dead  of 
night.' 
Where  be  our  waiters  ?     By  my  vexed  soul. 
He  meets  his  death,  that  meets  me,  for  this  boldness. 
King.  Prince,  you  wrong  your  thoughts ;  we  are 
Come  down.  [your  friends. 

Pha.  The  king  ? 

King,  The  same,  sir  ;  come  down. 
W>  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  you. 

Pha.  If  your  grace  please  to  use  me,  I'll  attend 

To  TOUT  chamber.  [you 

King,  No,  'tis  too  late,  prince  ;  I'll  make  bold 

with  yours. 
Pha.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  myself, 
Make  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  "  you  cannot." — 
Nar,  press  not  forward,  gentlemen ;  he  must 
Come  throogh  my  life,  thiat  comes  here. 
Enler  Praramowo  bdow. 
King,  Sir,  be  resolved, 
!  must  and  wiU  come. 

Pha.  V\\  not  be  dishonour^. 
He  that  enters,  enters  upon  his  death. 
^ir,  *tis  a  sign  yon  make  no  stranger  of  me. 
To  bring  theae  renegadoes  to  my  chamber, 
At  these  unaeaaon'd  hours. 

King,  Why  do  you  [be  ; 

Chafe  yourself  so  ?  You  are  not  wrong'd,  nor  shall 
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Only  I'll  search  your  lodging,  for  some  cause 
To  ourself  known :  Enter,  1  say. 

Pha.  1  say,  no.  [MaoRA  appears  above. 

Meg,  Let  'em  enter,  prince ;  let  'em  enter  ; 
I  am  up,  and  ready ;  I  know  their  business  : 
'Tis  the  poor  brealdng  of  a  lady's  honour. 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after ;  let  'em  enjoy  it. — 
You  have  your  business,  gentlemen ;  I  lay  here. — 
Oh,  my  lord  the  king,  this  is  not  noble  in  you 
To  make  public  the  weakness  of  a  woman. 

King.  Comedown. 

Meg.  I  dare,  my  lord.   Your  whootings  and  your 
clamours. 
Your  private  whispers,  and  your  broad  fleerings, 
Can  no  more  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  carriage. 
But  I  have  vengeance  yet  in  store  for  some. 
Shall,  in  the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of  me. 
Be  joy  and  nourishment. 

King,  Will  you  come  down  ? 

Meg.  Yes,  to  laugh  at  your  worst :  But  I  shall 
If  my  skill  fail  me  not  [wring  you. 

King.  Sir,  I  must  dearly  chide  you  for  this  loose- 
ness. 
You  have  wrong'd  a  worthy  lady  ;  but,  no  more. — 
Conduct  him  to  my  lodging,  and  to-bed. 

Cle,  Get  him  another  wench,  and  you  bring  him 
to-bed  indeed. 

Dion,  'Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stage  or 
two,  to  breathe  himself,  without  a  warrant.  If  this 
geer  hold,  that  lodgings  be  search'd  thus,  pray 
heaven,  we  may  lie  with  our  own  wives  in  safety, 
that  they  be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  mistaken. 

Enter  Msora. 

King.  Now,  lady  of  honour,  where's  your  honour 
No  man  can  fit  your  palate,  but  the  prince,  [now  ? 
Thou  most  ill-shrouded  rottenness  ;  thou  piece 
Made  by  a  painter  and  a  'pothecary ; 
Thou  troubled  sea  of  lust ;  thou  wilderness. 
Inhabited  by  wild  thoughts  ;  thou  swol'n  cloud 
Of  infection ;  thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases ; 
Thon  all  sin,  all  hell,  and  last,  all  devils,  tell  me, 
Had  you  none  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies. 
But  he  that  must  be  mine,  and  wrong  my  daughter  ? 
By  all  the  gods  !  all  these,  and  all  the  pages. 
And  all  the  court,  shall  hoot  thee  through  the  court ; 
Fling  rotten  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes. 
And  sear  thy  name  with  candles  upon  walls.. 
Do  you  laugh,  lady  Venus  ? 

Meg.  'Faith,  sir,  you  must  pardon  me ; 
I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  you  merry. 
If  you  do  this,  oh,  king  I  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it. 
By  all  those  gods  you  swore  by,  and  as  many 
More  of  mine  own,  I  will  have  fellows,  and  such 
Fellows  in  it,  as  shall  make  noble  mirth. 
The  princess,  your  dear  daughter,  shall  stand  by  me 
On  walls,  and  sung  in  ballads,  any  thing. 
Urge  me  no  more  ;  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 
Her  lays,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover  all  \ 
Nay,  will  dishonour  her.     I  know  the  boy 
She  ke^s ;  a  handsome  boy,  about  eighteen ; 
Know  what  she  does  with  him,  where,  and  when. 
Come,  sir,  you  put  me  to  a  woman's  madness. 
The  glory  of  a  fury  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
Do't  to  tiie  height 

King.  What  boy  is  this  she  raves  at  ? 

Meg.  Alas !  good-minded  prince,  you  know  nol 
these  ^ings ; 
I  am  loth  to  reveal  'em.     Keep  this  fault, 
As  you  would  keep  your  health,  from  the  hot  air 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  by  heaven, 
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I  will  not  fall  alone.     What  I  have  known, 

Shall  be  as  public  as  a  print ;  all  tongues 

Shall  speak  it,  as  they  do  the  language  they 

Are  born  in,  as  free  and  commonly ;  V\\  set  it, 

Like  a  prodigious  star,  for  al)  to  gaze  at ; 

And  so  high  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms,  for 

and  foreign. 
Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with't  till  they  find 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more,  nor  no  more  people ; 
And  then  behold  the  fall  of  your  fiur  princess. 

King,  Has  she  a  boy  ? 

Cle.  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  seen  a  boy  wait 
On  her ;  a  fair  boy. 

Kinp.  Go,  get  yon  to  your  quarter : 
For  this  time  1  will  study  to  foiget  you. 


Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forget  me,  and  I'll  stodj    ' 
to  forget  you.  lExeunt  Kiwo,  Mbsba,  mmd  Goarl 

Cie.  Why,  here's  a  male  spirit  for  Hercules.  If 
ever  there  be  nine  worthies  of  women,  tiiis  wendi 
shall  ride  astride  and  be  their  captain. 

Dion.  Sure  she  has  a  garrison  of  devils  in  her 
tongue,  she  uttereth  such  balls  of  wild-fire.  Sbr 
has  so  nettled  the  king,  that  all  the  doctors  in  the 
country  will  scarce  cure  him.  That  boy  was  a 
strange-found-out  antidote  to  cure  her  InfiMtioo : 
That  boy,  that  princess's  boy,  that  brave,  diaste, 
virtuous  lady's  boy  ;  and  a  fair  boy,  a  well-spoken 
boy !  All  these  considered,  can  make  nothing  else 
—But  there  I  leave  you,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  Nay.  we'll  go  wander  with  you.  lExemnt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  L—The  Court  of  the  Palace, 

Enter  Clbbbmont,  Dion,  and  Thrasuurb. 

Cle.  Nay,  doubtless,  'tis  true. 

Dion.  Ay ;  and  *tis  the  gods 
That  raised  this  punishment,  to  scoui^  the  king 
With  his  own  issue.     Is  it  not  a  shame 
For  us,  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land, 
For  us,'  that  should  be  freemen,  to  behold 
A  man,  that  is  the  bravery  of  liis  age, 
Philaster,  press'd  down  from  his  royal  right, 
By  this  r^ardless  king  ?  and  only  look 
And  see  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  cast 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady. 
That  lives  in  lust  with  a  smooth  boy,  now  to  be 

married 
To  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  that  people  please 
To  let  him  be  a  prince,  is  bom  a  slave 
In  that  which  should  be  his  most  noble  part, 
His  mind  ? 

Thra.  That  man,  that  would  not  stir  with  you, 
To  aid  Philasler,  let  the  gods  forget 
Tliat  such  a  creature  walks  upon  the  earth. 

CJe.  Philaster  is  too  backward  in't  himself. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  people. 
Against  their  nature,  are  all  bent  for  him, 
And  like  a  field  of  standing  com,  that's  move 
With  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Dion.  The  only  cause,  that  draws  Philaster  back 
From  this  attempt,  is  the  fair  princess'  love, 
Which  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 

Thra.  Perhaps,  he'll  not  believe  it. 

Dion.  Why,  gentlemen, 
'Tis  without  question  so. 

Cle.  Ay,  'tis  past  speech. 
She  lives  dishonestly :  But  how  shall  we, 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  (kith  ? 

Thra.  We  all  are  satisfied  within  ourselves. 

Dion.  Since  it  is  trae,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good, 
I'll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge : 
I'll  say  I  know  it ;  nay,  1*11  swear  I  saw  it. 

Cle.  It  will  be  best. 

Thra.  'Twill  move  him. 

Enter  Philastkr. 

Dion,  Here  he  comes. — 
Good  morrow  to  your  honour !     We  have  spent 
Some  time  in  seeking  you. 

Phi.  My  worthy  friends. 
You  that  can  keep  your  memories  to  know 


Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frown 
On  men  disgraced  for  virtue,  a  good  day 
Attend  you  all !     What  service  may  I  do. 
Worthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion,  My  good  lord, 
We  come  to  ui^  that  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth !  Rise,  and  make  a  head« 
The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  king  ;  and  not  a  man. 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a  thing 
As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi.  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  yon 
To   me,  that  have  deserved  none  ?     Know,  mj 

friends, 
(You,  that  were  bom  to  shame  your  poor  Philaster 
With  too  much  courtesy,)  I  could  afford 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks :  But  my  designs 
Are  not  yet  ripe ;  sufiSce  it,  that  ere  long 
I  shall  employ  your  loves ;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  short  of  what  I  would. 

Dion.  The  time  is  fuller,  sir,  than  you  eipect : 
That  which  hereafter  will  not,  perhaps,  be  reach'd 
By  violence,  may  now  be  caught    As  for  the  king, 
You  know  the  people  have  long  hated  him ; 
But  now  the  princess,  whom  they  loved— 

Phi.  Why,  what  of  her  ? 

Dion.  Is  loath'd  as  much  as  he. 

Phi.  By  what  strange  means  ? 

Dion.  She's  known  a  whore. 

Phi.  Thoulyest. 

Dion.  My  lord 

Phi.  Thou  lyest,  iOfkn  to  draw,  and  it  ketd. 

And  thou  shalt  feel  it.     I  had  thought,  thy  mind 
Had  been  of  honour.     Thus  to  rob  a  lady 
Of  her  good  name,  is  an  infectious  sin. 
Not  to  be  pardon'd  :  Be  it  false  as  hell, 
'Twill  never  be  redeem'd,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  people,  fruitful  to  increase 
All  evil  they  shall  hear.     Let  me  alone 
That  I  may  cut  off  felsehood,  whilst  it  springs ! 
Set  hills  on  hills  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  I  will  scale  them  all. 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck, 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud. 

Dion,  This  is  most  strange : 
Sure  he  does  love  her. 

Phi.  I  do  love  fair  truth  : 
She  is  my  mistress,  and  who  injures  her, 
Draws  vengeance  from  me.     Sirs,  let  go  my  amti. 

Thra,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 
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Cle.  Sir,  remember  thu  is  your  hooourM  friend, 
That  comes  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew 
Yoa  why  he  atter'd  this. 

P/U.  I  ssk  you  pardon,  sir ; 
My  seal  to  truth  made  me  unmannerly  : 
Should  I  have  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you. 
Behind  your  back,  untruly,  I  had  been 
Aji  much  distemper'd  and  enraged  as  now. 

DUm,  But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 

Phi.  Oh,  say  not  so  ! 
Good  sir,  forbear  to  say  so  I     'Tis  then  truth, 
That  all  womankind  is  false !     Urge  it  no  more ; 
It  is  impossible.     Why  should  you  think 
The  princess  light  ? 

Dton.  Why,  she  was  taken  at  it.  [not  be  ! 

Pki.  Tis  false !  Oh,  Heaven !  'tis  false !  it  cau- 
Can  it!  Speak,  gentlemen ;  for  love  of  truth,  speak ! 
h't  possible  ?    Can  women  all  be  damn'd  ? 

Dion.  Why,  no,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Why,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

Di(m.  And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

Plu.  What  boy  ? 

l^.  A  page,  a  boy  that  serves  her. 

Pki.  Oh,  good  gods ! 
A  little  boy? 

Dion.  Ay ;  know  you  him,  my  lord  ? 

Phi.  Hell  and  sin  know  him! — Sir,  you  are 
I'll  leasoB  it  a  little  coldly  with  you :     [deceived  ; 
If  she  were  lustful,  would  she  take  a  boy, 
That  knows  not  yet  desire  ?     She  would  have  one 
Shottkl  meet  her  thoughts,  and  know  the  sin  he  acts. 
Which  is  the  great  delight  of  wickedness. 
YoQ  are  abused,  and  so  is  she,  and  I. 

Dion.  How  you,  my  lord  ? 

Pki.  Why,  all  the  world's  abused 
In  an  nnjost  report- 

Dion.  Oh,  noble  sir,  your  virtues 
Cannot  look  into  the  subtle  thoughts  of  woman, 
la  short,  my  lord,  I  took  them ;  I  myself. 

Phi.  Now,  all  the  devils,  thou  didst !    Fly  from 
myngel 
^  ovld  thou  hadst  ta'en  devils  engendering  plagues. 
When  thou  didst  take  them !     Hide  thee  from  my 

eyes! 
'Wodd  thou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast. 
When  thou  didst  take  them;  or  been  struckeii 

dumb 
For  ever ;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
la  silence! 

Thra.  Have  you  known  him  so  ill-temper'd  ? 

CU.  Never  before. 

Phi.  The  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
Prom  the  foor  several  comers  of  the  earth, 
And  spread  themselves  all  over  sea  and  laud, 
Ki«  not  a  chaste  one.   What  friend  bears  a  sword 
To  run  me  through  ? 

DioH,  Why,  my  lord,  are  you  so  moved  at  this  ? 

Phi.  When  any  fall  from  virtue,  1  am  distract ; 
I  have  an  interest  in't. 

Difln.  But,  good  my  lord,  recall  yourself,  and 
^  hafi  best  to  be  done.  [think 

Phi.  I  thank  you :  I  wUI  do  it. 
fjewe  you  to  leave  me  :  I'll  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I  will  find  your  lodging  forth. 
And  give  you  answer. 

i)w«.  All  the  gods  direct  you 
Tbe  readiest  way  !— 
Thru.  He  was  extreme  impatient. 
Cfc.  It  was  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  mind. 

iExfunl  DioM,  Clkrjcmunt,  and  TukiU>iLiNe. 


Phi.  I  had  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took  them. 
I'll  follow  him.     Oh,  that  I  had  a  sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  quench  the  fire  I  feel ! 
More  circumstances  will  but  fan  this  fire. 
It  more  afflicts  me  now,  to  know  by  whom 
This  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  'tis  done : 
And  he,  that  tells  me  this,  is  honourable. 
As  far  from  lies  as  she  is  £ar  from  truth. 
Oh,  that,  like  beasts,  we  could  not  grieve  ourselves, 
With  that  we  see  not !    Bulls  and  nuns  wiU  light 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight ; 
But  take  'em  from  them,  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  away ;  and  they  will  fall  again 
Unto  their  pastures,  growing  fresh  and  fat ; 
And  taste  the  waters  of  the  springs  as  sweet 
As  'twas  before,  finding  no  start  in  sleep. 

But  miserable  man 

Enter  Bkllajuo  with  a  Letter. 
See,  see,  you  gods, 
He  walks  still ;  and  the  face,  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent,  is  still  the  same, 
Not  blasted  !     Is  this  justice  ?    Do  you  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  ?    I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

Bel.  Health  to  you,  my  lord ! 
The  princess  doth  commend  her  love,  her  life, 
And  this,  unto  you. 

Phi.  Oh,  BeUario ! 
Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  shew  it 
In  loving  thee,  my  boy :  She  has  made  thee  brave. 

Bei.  My  lord,  she  has  attired  me  past  my  wish, 
Past  my  desert ;  more  fit  for  her  attendant, 
Though  far  unfit  for  me,  who  do  attend. 

Phi.  Thou  art  grown  courtly,  boy. — Oh,  let  all 
women. 
That  love  black  deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here, 
Here,  by  this  paper  1     She  does  write  to  me. 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides ;  but,  unto  me, 
A  maiden-snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. — 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  how  doth  the  princess  use  thee  ? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

Bel.  Scarce  like  her  servant,  but  as  if  I  were 
Something  allied  to  her ;  or  had  preserved 
Her  life  £ree  times  by  my  fidelity. 
As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 
As  I'd  use  one  that's  left  unto  my  trust, 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay  if  he  met  harm, 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phi.  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  well : 
But  what  kind  language  does  she  feed  thee  with  ? 

Bd.  Why,  she  does  tell  me,  she  will  trust  my 
youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets  ;  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you ;  she'll  see  my  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  of  that  soft  strain. 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi.  This  is  much  better  still. 

Bel.  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord .' 

Phi.  lU  ?    No,  BeUario. 

Bel.  Methinks,  your  words 
Fall  not  from  oif  your  tongue  so  evenly. 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness, 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phi.  Thou  art  deceived,  boy  : 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  ? 
Bel.  Yes. 
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Phi,  And  she  does  clap  tiiy  dieeks  ? 

Bel.  She  does,  my  lord. 

Phi.  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy  ?  ha ! 

Bel,  How,  my  lord  ? 

Phi,  She  kisses  thee  ? 

Bel,  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Phi,  Come,  come,  I  know  she  does. 

Bel,  No,  by  my  life. 

Phi,  Why  then  she  does  not  love  me.    Come, 
she  does. 
I  bade  her  do  it ;  I  charged  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  loye  between  us,  by  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked,  as  to  her  bed :  I  took  her  oath 
Thou  should'st  enjoy  her.    Tell  me,  gentle  boy. 
Is  she  not  paralleless  ?    Is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds,  when  firuits  are  ripe? 
Are  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  balls  ? 
Is  she  not  all  a  lasting  mine  of  joy  ? 

Bel,  Ay,  now  I  see  why  my  disturbed  thoughts 
Were  so  perplexed :  When  first  I  went  to  her. 
My  heart  held  augury.     You  are  abused ; 
Some  villain  has  abused  you  !  I  do  see 
Whereto  you  tend :  Fall  rocks  upon  his  head 
That  put  this  to  you !  'Tis  some  subtle  train. 
To  bring  that  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought. 

PhL  Thou  think'st  I  will  be  angry  with  thee. 
Come, 
Thou  shalt  know  all  my  drift ;  I  hate  her  more 
Than  I  love  happiness,  and  placed  thee  there. 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
Hast  thou  discovered  ?  Is  she  fsIVn  to  lust. 
As  I  would  wish  her  ?  Speak  some  comfort  to  me. 

Bel.  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you  sent : 
Had  she  the  lust  of  sparrows,  or  of  goats ; 
Had  she  a  sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world, 
Beyond  the  name  of  lust,  I  would  not  aid 
Her  base  desires ;  but  what  I  came  to  know 
As  servant  to  her,  I  would  not  reveal, 
To  make  my  life  last^ages. 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
TeU  me  thy  thoughts ;  for  I  will  know  the  least 

IDrawt. 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  will  rip  thy  heart 
To  know  it :  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  fiioe. 

Bel,  Why,  so  you  do.  IKneeU. 

She  is  (for  aught  I  know)  by  all  the  gods. 
As  chaste  as  ice :  But  were  she  foul  as  hell. 
And  I  did  know  it  thus,  the  breath  of  kings, 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of  brass. 
Should  draw  it  from  me. 

Phi.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee;  I  will  take  thy  life, 
For  I  do  hate  thee :  I  could  curse  thee  now. 

Bel,  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse  me 
worse: 
The  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me,  than  is  your  hate. 

Phi.  Fie,  fie, 
So  young  and  so  dissembling !  TeU  me  when 
And  where  thou  didst  enjoy  her,  or  let  plagues 
Fall  on  me,  if  I  destroy  thee  not. 

Bel.  Heaven  knows  I  never  did ;  and  when  I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loath'd. 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  I  can  think, 
ru  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away, 
Better  than  those  that  grow ;  and  kiss  those  limbs 
Because  yon  made  'em  so. 


Phi.  Fear'st  thou  not  death  ? 
Can  boys  contemn  that  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  what  boy  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man, 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason  ? 

Phi.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do  know,  my  lord : 
'Tis  less  than  to  be  bom ;  a  lasting  deep, 
A  quiet  resting  frt>m  all  jealousy ; 
A  thing  we  all  pursue.     I  know  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game 
That  must  be  lost. 

Phi.  But  there  are  pains,  false  boy. 
For  perjured  souls :  Think  but  on  these,  and  then 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  alL 

Bel.  May  they  fell  all  upon  me  whilst  I  hre. 
If  I  be  perjured,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with  I  If  I  be  felse, 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  punishments 
You  speak  of;  kill  me. 

Phi.  Oh,  what  should  I  do? 
Why,  who  can  but  believe  him  ?  He  does  swear 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true. 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.    Rise,  Bellario ! 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  dioo 
Dost  look  so  truly,  when  thou  utter^st  than. 
That  though  I  know  *em  false,  as  were  my  hopes, 
I  cannot  urge  thee  further.     But  thou  wert 
To  blame  to  injure  me,  for  I  must  love 
Thy  honest  looks,  and  take  no  revenge  upon 
Thy  tender  youth :  A  love  from  me  to  thee 
Is  firm,  whate'er  thou  dost.     It  troubles  me 
That  I  have  call'd  the  blood  out  of  thy  cheeks. 
That  did  so  well  become  thee.     But,  good  boj, 
Let  me  not  see  thee  more :  Something  is  done. 
That  wiU  distract  me,  that  will  make  me  mad, 
If  I  behold  thee.     If  thou  tender'st  me. 
Let  me  not  see  thee. 

Bel.  I  will  fly  as  far 
As  th^re  is  morning,  ere  I  give  distaste 
To  that  most  honoured  mind.     But  through  tiicse 
Shed  at  my  hopeless  parting,  I  can  see         [tears 
A  world  of  treason  practised  upon  you, 
And  her,  and  me.     Farewell,  fbr  evermore ! 
If  you  shall  hear  that  sorrow  struck  me  dead. 
And  after  find  me  loyal,  let  there  be 
A  tear  shed  from  you  in  my  memory. 
And  I  shall  rest  at  peace.  [Exit. 

Phi.  Blessing  be  with  thee, 
Whatever  thou  deserv'st ! — Oh,  where  shall  I 
Go  bathe  this  body  ?  Nature,  too  unkind. 
That  made  no  medicine  for  a  troubled  mind  !  lExU. 


SCENE   II. — A&ethitsa's  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  ▲rbthdba. 

Are.  I  marvel  my  boy  comes  not  back  again : 
But  that  I  know  my  love  will  question  him 
Over  and  over,  how  I  slept,  waked,  talk'd ; 
How  I  remembered  him  when  his  dear  name 
Was  last  spoke,  and  how,  wheni  sigh'd,  wept,  sungt 
And  ten  thousand  such ;  I  should  be  angry  at  bis 
stay. 

Enter  KmQ, 

King.  What,  at  your  meditations  ?  Who  attends 
you? 
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Are.  None  but  my  single  self.  I  need  no  guard ; 
I  do  no  wrong,  nor  fear  none. 

K\n^,  Tdl  mCi  haye  you  not  a  boy  ? 

Art.  Yes,  sir. 

King.  What  kind  of  boy? 

An,  A  page,  a  waiting-boy. 

K'mg,  A  handsome  boy  ? 

Art.  I  think  he  be  not  ugly : 
Well  qualified,  and  dutiful,  I  know  him ; 
1  took  him  not  for  beauty. 

King.  He  speaks,  and  sings,  and  plays  ? 

Art.  Yes,  sir. 

Kxng.  About  eighteen? 

Art.  I  never  ask'd  his  age. 

King.  Is  he  full  of  service  ? 

Art.  By  your  pardon,  why  do  you  ask  ? 

Kxng.  Put  him  away. 

Art.  Sir ! 

King.  Put  him   away!  he  has  done  you  that 
good  service, 
Shames  me  to  speak  of. 

.Krt.  Good  sir,  let  me  understand  you. 

JiM^.  If  you  fear  me. 
Shew  It  in  doty :  Put  away  that  boy. 

Art.  hei,  me  have  reason  for  it,  sir,  and  then 
Yoor  wiU  is  my  command. 

King.  Do  not  you  blush  to  ask  it  ?  Cast  him  off, 
()r  I  shall  do  the  same  to  you.     You're  one 
Shame  with  me,  and  so  near  unto  myself, 
That,  by  my  life,  I  dare  not  tell  myself, 
What  you,  myself,  have  done. 

Art.  What  have  I  done,  my  lord  ? 

King.  'Tia  a  new  language,  that  all  love  to  learn : 
The  common  people  speak  it  well  already ; 
Thef  need  no  grammar.     Understand  me  well ; 
There  be  foul  whispers  stirring.     Cast  him  off, 
Afld suddenly :  Doit!  FarewelL  IKxitKiKo. 

Art.  Where  may  a  maiden  live  securely  free. 
Keeping  her  honour  safe  ?  Not  with  the  living  ; 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 
And  make  *em  truths ;  they  draw  a  nourishment 
Oatofdefamings,  grow  upon  disgraces  ; 
And,  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortified 
Strongly  above  the  battery  of  their  tongues, 
Oh,  how  they  cast  to  sink  it ;  and,  defeated, 
^Sottl-siek  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
^^*bere  noble  names  lie  sleeping  ;  till  they  sweat, 
.Vnd  the  ocAd  marble  melt 

Enter  Philastkr. 

Phi.  Peace  to    your  fiurest  thoughts,  dearest 
mistress. 

Art.  Oh,  my  dearest  servant,  I  have  a  war  with- 
in me. 

Phi.  He  must  be  more  than  man,  that  makes 
these  crystals 
Ron  into  rivers.     Sweetest  fair,  the  c&use  ? 
And,  as  I  am  your  slave,  tied  to  your  goodness, 
^oar  creature,  made  again,  from  what  I  was. 
And  newly  .spirited,  I'll  right  your  honour. 

Art.  Oh,  my  best  love,  that  boy ! 

Phi.  What  boy  ? 

Are.  The  pretty  boy  you  gave  me 

Phi.  What  of  him? 

Are.  Must  be  no  more  mine. 

Phi.  Why  ? 

Are.  They  arc  jealous  of  him. 

Phi,  Jealoua!  who? 

Are.  The  king. 

'**«.  Oh,  my  fortune 
Tlieo  *tis  no  i^  jealousy.[^nc(0.]--Lct  him  go. 


Are.  Oh,  cruel  I 
Are  you  hard-hearted  too  ?  who  shall  now  tell  you. 
How  much  I  loved  you?  who  shall  swear  it  to  you? 
And  weep  the  tears  I  send  ?    who  shall  now  bring. 

you 
Letters,  rings,  bracelets  ?  lose  his  health  in  service  ? 
Wake  tedious  nights  in  stories  of  your  praise  ? 
Who  shall  sing  your  crying  elegies  ? 
And  strike  a  sad  soul  into  senseless  pictures. 
And  make  them  mourn  ?  who  shall  take  up  his  lute. 
And  touch  it,  till  he  crown  a  silent  sleep 
Upon  my  eye-lid,  making  me  dream,  and  cry, 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Philaster !  *' 

Phi.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Would  he  had  broken  thee,  that  made  thee  know 
This  lady  was  not  loyaL — Mistress,  forget 
The  boy :  Til  get  thee  a  far  better. 

Are.  Ob,  never,  never  such  a  boy  again, 
As  my  Bellario ! 

Phi.  'Tis  but  your  fond  affection. 
Are.  With  thee,  my  boy,  farewell  for  ever 
All  secrecy  in  servants  1  Farewell  faith ! 
And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself ! 
Let  all  that  shall  succeed  thee,  for  thy  wrongs, 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love  1 

Phi.  And  all  this  passion  for  a  boy  ? 
Are.  He  was  your  boy,  and  you  put  him  to  me, 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for. 
Phi.  Oh,  thou  forgetful  woman ! 
Are.  How,  my  lord? 
Phi.  False  Arethusa  I 
Hast  thou  a  medicine  to  restore  my  wits,  , 
When  I  have  lost  'em  ?  If  not,  leave  to  talk, 
And  do  thus. 

Are,  Do  what,  sir  ?  Would  you  sleep  ? 
Phi.  For  eveif ,  Arethusa.     Oh,  ye  gods. 
Give  me  a  worthy  patience  I  Have  I  stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes  ? 
Have  I  seen  mischiefs  numberless,  and  mighty, 
Grow  like  a  sea  upon  me  ?  Have  I  taken 
Danger  as  stem  as  death  into  my  bosom. 
And  laugh'd  upon  it,  made  it  but  a  mirth, 
And  dung  it  by  ?  Do  I  live  now  like  him, 
Under  this  tyrant  king,  that  languishing 
Hears  his  sad  bell,  and  sees  his  mourners  ?  Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a  woman*8  falsehood  ?  Oh,  that  boy, 
That  cursed  boy !  None  but  a  villain  boy 
To  ease  your  lust  ? 

Are.  Nay,  then  I  am  betray'd : 
I  feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow. 
Oh,  I  am  wretched  ! 

Phi.  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I  have 
To  this  poor  kingdom  :  Give  it  to  your  joy  ; 
For  I  have  no  joy  in  it.     Some  far  place. 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  foot. 
For  bursting  with  her  poisons,  must  I  seek, 
And  live  to  curse  you  : 

There  dig  a  cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and  beasts, 
What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  them  from  you  : 
How  Heaven  is  in  your  eyes,  but,  in  your  hearts. 
More  hell  than  hell  has  :  How  your  tongues,  like 

scorpions. 
Both  heal  and  poison:  How  your  thoughts  are 

woven 
With  thousand  changes  in  one  subtle  web. 
And  worn  so  by  you :  How  that  foolish  man 
That  reads  the  story  of  a  woman's  face, 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever  : 
How  all  the  good  you  have  is  but  a  shadow. 
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I'  th'  morning  with  you.  and  at  night  hehind  you, 
Past  and  foi^gotten  :  How  your  vows  are  frostSi 
Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone  : 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos. 
That  love  cannot  distinguish.     These  sad  texts. 
Till  my  last  hour,  I  am  bound  to  utter  of  you. 
So,  farewell  all  my  woe,  all  my  delight ! 

lEJcit  Philastbr. 
Are,  Be  merciful,  ye  gods,  and  strike  me  dead  ! 
What  way  have  I  deserved  this  ?  Make  my  breast 
Transparent  as  ptire  crystal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.     Where  shall  a  woman  turn  her 

eyes. 
To  find  out  constancy  ? 

Enter  Bsllario. 

Save  me,  how  black 
And  guiltily,  methinks,  that  boy  looks  now  I 
Oh,  &OU  dissembler,  that,  before  thou  spak*st, 
Wert  in  thy  cradle  false,  sent  to  make  lyes, 
And  betray  innocents  !  Thy  lord  and  thou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a  maid 
Pool'd  by  her  passion ;  but  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.     Fly  away  ! 
Let  my  command  force  thee  to  that,  which  shame 
Would  do  without  it.     If  thou  understood'st 
The  loathed  office  thou  hast  undergone. 
Why,  thou  wottldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of  hills, 
Lest  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 
Bel.  Oh,  what  god, 


Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  strange  disesse 

Into  the  noblest  minds  ?  Madam,  this  grief 

Yon  add  unto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 

To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell: 

My  lord  hath  struck  his  anger  through  my  bean. 

And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys. 

You  need  not  bid  me  fiy ;  I  came  to  part, 

To  tske  my  latest  leave.     Fareweli  for  ever ! 

I  durst  not  run  away,  in  honesty. 

From  such  a  lady,  like  a  boy  that  stole, 

Or  made  some  grievous  fault.    The  power  of  godi 

Assist  you  in  your  sufferings !  Hasty  time 

Reveal  the  truth  to  your  abused  lord 

And  mine,  that  he  may  know  your  worth ;  whilst  1 

Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die! 

IEjfU  Bkuokio. 
Are.  Peace  guide  thee !   Thou  hast  overthrovn 
me  once ; 
Yet,  if  I  had  another  Troy  to  lose. 
Thou,  or  another  villain,  with  thy  looks, 
Might  talk  me  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked. 
My  hair  disheveird,  through  the  fiery  streets. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Ladjf.  Madam,  the  king  would  hunt,  and  calb 
With  earnestness.  [for  joa 

Are.  I  am  in  tune  to  hunt ! 
Diana,  if  thou  canst  rage  with  a  maid 
As  with  a  man,  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathing,  and  turn  me  to  a  fearful  hind. 
That  I  may  die  pursued  by  cruel  hounds. 
And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds.  [£i«v»t 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Forest. 


Enter  Kino.  Phakamond,  Abstuura,  Oalatka,  Diow, 
Clkruiont.  Thramlink.  and  Attendants. 

King.  Wliat,  are  the  hounds  before,  and  all  the 
Our  horses  ready,  and  our  bows  bent  ?    [woodmen ; 

Dion.  All,  sir. 

King.  You  are  cloudy,  sir :  Come,  we  have  for- 
gotten 
Your  venial  trespass ;  let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit :  here's  none  dare  utter  it 

Dion.  He  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  stallion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a  dormouse.  See  how  he 
sinks  !  The  wench  has  shot  him  between  wind  and 
water,  and,  I  hope,  sprung  a  leak. 

Thra.  He  needs  no  teaching,  he  strikes  sure 
enough  ;  his  greatest  fiiult  is,  he  hunts  too  much  in 
the  purlieus.  'Would,  he  would  leave  off  poaching  ! 

Dion.  And  for  his  horn,  he  has  left  it  at  the 
lo<ige  where  he  lay  late.  Oh,  he's  a  precious  lime- 
hound  !  Turn  him  loose  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  lady, 
and  if  he  lose  her,  hang  him  up  i'  th'  slip.  When 
my  fox-bitch  Beauty  grows  proud,  I'll  borrow 
him. — 

King.  Is  your  boy  tum*d  away  ? 

Are.  You  did  command,  sir,  and  I  obey'd  you. 

King,  'Tis  well  done.     Hark  ye  further. 

iTkep  talk  apart 

Cte.  Is't  possible  this  fellow  should  repent  ? 
methinks,  that  were  not  noble  in  him  ;  and  yet  he 
looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  if  he  had  a  sick 
man's  salve  in's  mouth.  If  a  worse  man  had  dime 
this  fault  now,  some  physical  justice  or  other 
would  presently  (without  the  help  of  an  almanack) 


have  opened  the  obstructions  of  his  liver,  and  let 
him  blood  with  a  dog- whip. 

Dion.  See,  see.  how  modestly  yon  lady  looks, 
as  if  she  came  from  churching  with  her  neighbour. 
Why,  what  a  devil  can  a  man  see  in  hear  face,  but 
that  she's  honest! 

Thra.  'Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of;  a 
foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  that  spoils  her  coat ; 
but  he  must  be  a  cunning  herald  that  finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another !  Oh, 
there's  a  rank  regiment  where  the  devil  carries  the 
colours,  and  his  dam  drum-major  I  Now  the  worid 
and  the  flesh  come  behind  with  the  carriage. 

Cle.  Sure,  this  lady  has  a  good  turn  done  her 
against  her  will :  Before,  she  was  common  talk ; 
now,  none  dare  say,  cantharides  can  stir  her.  Her 
feoe  looks  hke  a  warrant,  willing  and  commanding 
all  tongues,  as  they  will  answer  it,  to  be  tied  up  and 
bolted  when  this  lady  means  to  let  hersdf  loose. 
As  1  live,  she  has  got  her  a  goodly  protection,  and 
a  gracious ;  and  may  use  her  body  discreetly,  for 
her  health's  sake,  once  a  week,  excepting  Lent 
and  Dog-days.  Oh,  if  they  were  to  be  got  for 
money,  what  a  great  sum  would  come  out  of  the 
city  for  these  licences ! 

King.  To  horse,  to  horse !  we  lose  the  morn- 
ing, gentlemen.  IKjreumt. 


SCENE  ll.^Another  part  aj  the  Forest. 
Enter  t%eo  Wuddmbj*. 

1  Woofl.  What,  have  you  lodged  the  deer  ? 

2  Wood.  Y  es,  they  are  ready  for  the  bow. 
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i  Wood.  Who  shoots? 
2  IToorf.  The  Princess. 

1  H^ood.  No,  she'll  hunt 

2  fVood,  She'U  take  a  stand,  I  say. 

1  Wood,  Who  else? 

2  Wood.  Why,  the  young  stranger  prince. 

1  Wood.  He  shall  shoot  in  a  stone  bow  for  me. 
1  Dcrer  loved  his  beyond-sea-ship,  since  he  forsook 
the  say,  for  paying  ten  shillings  :  He  was  there  at 
the  fail  of  a  deer,  and  would  needs  (out  of  his 
migfatmess)  give  ten  groats  for  the  dowcets ;  marry, 
the  steward  would  hare  had  the  velYet-head  into 
the  bargain,  to  tuft  his  hat  withal.  I  think  he 
shonld'IoTe  venery ;  he  is  an  old  Sir  Tristrem  ;  for, 
if  yoa  be  remember M,  he  fonook  the  stag  once  to 
stnke  a  rascal  mitching  in  a  meadow,  and  her  he 
killed  in  the  eye.     Who  shoots  else  ? 

2  Wood.  The  lady  Galatea. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  good  wench,  an  she  would  not 
chide  OS  for  tumbling  of  her  women  in  the  brakes. 
She's  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow,  they  say,  she's  ho- 
nest ;  snd  whether  that  be  a  fault,  I  have  nothing 
to  do.    There's  all? 

2  Wood.  No,  one  more ;  Megra. 

1  Wood.  That's  a  firker,  i'iaith,  boy  ;  there's  a 
vench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  hard  after  a  ken- 
nel of  hounds,  as  a  hunting-saddle ;  and  when  she 
raffles  home,  get  'em  clapt,  and  all  is  well  again. 
I  hare  known  her  lose  herself  three  times  in  one 
a/tentoon  (if  the  woods  have  been  answerable)  and 
it  hu  been  work  enough  for  one  man  to  find  her  ; 
and  he  has  sweat  for  it.  She  rides  well,  and  she 
ptyswelL    Hark!  let's  go.  lExeunt 

Enter  Philastkr. 

Phi.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  nourish'd  in  these 

woods. 
With  milk  of  goats,  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 
Of  women's  looks  ;  but  digg'd  myself  a  cave, 
Where  I,  my  fire,  my  cattle,  and  my  bed, 
Mi^ht  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
Aikd  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl, 
B^atea  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden 'd  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells ;  that  might  have  strew'd  my 

bed 
With  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
Ov  neighbours ;  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue !    This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 

Enter  Bxlario. 

Bel.  Oh,  wicked  men  ! 
An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts ; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.     See,  my  grieved  lord 
Stt»  tt  his  soul  were  searching  out  a  way 
To  leave  his  body. — Pardon  me,  that  must 
Break  thy  last  commandment ;  for  I  must  speak. 
V  oa,  that  are  grieved,  can  pity  :  Hear,  my  lord ! 

Phi.  In  there  a  creature  yet  so  miserable, 
That  I  can  pity  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  my  noble  lord  ! 
^  iew  my  strange  fortune  ;  and  bestow  on  me, 
^rcording  to  your  bounty  (if  my  service 
(4D  merit  nettling)  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  Httle  piece  1  hold  of  life 
Prom  cold  and  hunger. 

Phi.  Is  it  thou  ?     Begone  ! 
^''>i  sell  those  misbeseemiog  clothes  thou  wear'st, 
Aful  feed  thyself  with  them. 

Btl.  Alas !  my  lord,  I  can  get  nothing  for  them ! 


The  silly  country  people  think  'tis  treason 
To  touch  such  gay  things. 

Phi.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  vex  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou'rt  fall'n  again  to  thy  dissembling  trade : 
How  should' St  thou  think  to  cozen  me  again  ? 
Remains  there  yet  a  plague  untried  for  me  ? 
Even  so  thou  wept'st,  and  look'd'st,  and  spok'st, 
I  took  thee  up :  [when  first 

Curse  on  the  time  I  If  thy  commanding  tears 
Can  work  on  any  other,  use  thy  art ; 
I'll  not  betray  it.    Which  way  wilt  thou  take, 
That  I  may  shun  thee  ?    For  thine  eyes  are  poison 
To  mine ;  and  I  am  loth  to  grow  in  rage. 
This  way,  or  that  way  ? 

Bel.  Any  will  serve.     But  I  will  chuse  to  have 
That  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto  my  grave. 

lExeunt  Philastbr  and  Buxario  eeveraliy. 

Enter  Dion  and  the  Woodmen. 

Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance !  You, 
Woodman ! 

1  Wood.  My  lord  Dion! 

Dion.  Saw  you  a  lady  come  this  way,  on  a  sable 
horse  studded  with  stars  of  white  ? 

2  Wood.  Was  she  not  young  and  tall  ? 

Dion.  Yes.  Rode  she  to  the  wood  or  to  the  plain? 
2  Wood.  'Faith  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 

lExeunt  Woodmon. 

Enter  CLaRKMowT. 

Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then ! — ^What,  is 
she  found  ? 

Cle.  Nor  will  be,  I  think. 

Dion.  Let  him  seek  his  daughter  himself.  She 
cannot  stray  about  a  little  necessary  natural  busi- 
ness, but  the  whole  court  must  be  in  arms  :  When 
she  has  done,  we  shall  have  peace. 

Cle.  There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless  tales 
amongst  us  :  Some  say,  her  horse  run  away  with 
her  ;  some,  a  wolf  pursued  her ;  others,  it  was  a 
plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed  men  were  seen  in 
the  wood  :  But,  questionless,  she  rode  away  will- 
ingly. 

Enter  Kino  and  Thrasiunb. 

King.  Where  is  she  ? 

Cle.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell. 

King.  How  is  that  ? 
Answer  me  so  again ! 

Cle.  Sir,  shall  I  lye  ? 

King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell  me 
I  say  again,  where  is  she  ?  Mutter  not ! —  [that. 
Sir,  speak  you  ;  where  is  she  ? 

Dion,  Sir,  I  do  not  know. 

King.  Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  and,  by  Hea- 
It  is  thy  last. — You,  fellows,  answer  me ;        [ven. 
Where  is  she  ?  Mark  me,  all ;  I  am  your  king ; 
I  wish  to  see  my  daughter ;  shew  her  me ; 
I  do  command  you  all,  as  you  are  subjects. 
To  show  her  me  1  What  i  am  I  not  your  king  ? 
If  ''  ay,"  then  am  I  not  to  be  obeyed  ? 

Dion.  Yes,  if  you  command  things  possible  and 
honest. 

Kifig.  Things  possible  and  honest !     Hear  me, 
tbou. 
Thou  traitor !  that  dar'st  confine  thy  king  to  things 
Possible  and  honest ;  show  her  me. 
Or,  let  me  perish,  if  I  cover  not 
All  Sicily  with  blood ! 

Diim.  Indeed  I  cannot,  imlesB  you  tell  me  where 
she  iH. 
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King.  You  have  betray'd  me ;  yon  have  let  me 
The  jewel  of  my  life  :  Go,  bring  her  me,        [loie 
And  set  her  here,  before  me :  'Tis  the  Idng 
Will  have  it  so ;  whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  san,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea. 
And  stop  the  floods  of  Heaven.  Speak,  can  it  not  ? 

Dion.  No. 

King.  No  1  cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do  this  ? 

Dion.  No ;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  if  once  the 
lungs  be  but  corrupted. 

King.  Is  it  so  ?   Take  heed  ! 

Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed,  how  you  dare  the 
powers  that  must  be  just. 

King.  Alas  !  what  are  we  kings  ? 
Why  do  you,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest, 
To  be  served,  flatter' d,  and  adored,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder ; 
And,  when  we  come  to  try  the  power  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  threatenings. 
I   have  sinn'd,   'tis   true,   and  here  stand  to  be 

punish'd ; 
Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish'd.    Let  me  chuse 
My  way,  and  lay  it  on. 

Dion.  He  articles  with  the  gods.  'Would  some- 
body would  draw  bonds,  for  the  performance  of 
covenants  betwixt  them !  lAside. 

Enter  Pharauomd,  Oajlatsa,  and  BLbora. 

King.  What,  is  she  found  ? 

Pka.  No ;  we  have  ta*en  her  horse  : 
He  gallop'd  empty  by.     There  is  some  treason. 
You,  Galatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood  : 
Why  left  you  her  ? 

Gal.  She  did  command  me. 

King.  Command !     You  should  not. 

Go/.  'Twould  ill  become  my  fortunes  and  my 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  king.  [birth 

King.  You're  all  cunning  to  obey  us  for  our  hurt ; 
But  I  will  have  her. 

Pha,  If  I  have  her  not. 
By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  no  more  Sicily. 

Dtofi.  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  in's  pocket  ? 

Pha.  I  will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but  the  king, 
A  cook,  and  a  tailor. 

Dion.  Yet  you  may  do  well  to  spare  your  iady- 
bedfellow  ;  and  her  you  may  keep  for  a  spawner. 

King.  I  see  the  injuries  I  have  done  must  be 
revenged. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her  out. 

Kifig.  Run  all ;  disperse  yourselves !   The  man 
that  finds  her. 
Or  (if  she  be  kill'd),  the  traitor,  I'Q  make  him  great. 

Dion.  I  know  some  would  give  five  thousand 
pounds  to  find  her. 

Pha.  Come,  let  us  seek. 

King.  Each  man  a  several  way ; 
Here  I  myself. 

Dion.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  here. 

Cle.  Lady,  you  must  go  search  too. 

Meg.  I  had  rather  be  search'd  myself. 

iExeunt  severallp. 


SCENE  lU.-^Another  pari  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Arktruaa. 
Are.  Where  am  I  now  ?  Feet,  find  me  out  a  way. 
Without  the  counsel  of  my  troubled  head: 
ril  follow  you,  boldly,  about  these  woods, 
O'er  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  and  floods. 
Heaven,  I  hope,  will  ease  me.     I  am  sick. 

ISitt  dmtn. 


Enter  Bcllabto. 

Bei.  Yonder's  my  lady :  Heaven  knows  1  wut 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  live ;  yet  I         [nothing. 
Will  try  her  charity. — 
Oh,  hear,  you  that  have  plenty !  from  that  flowing 

store. 
Drop  some  on  dry  ground. — See,  the  lively  red 
Is  gone  to  guard  her  heart !  I  fear  she  faints.— 
Madam,  look  up ! — She  breathes  not.     Open  onoe  ' 
Those  rosy  twins,  and  send  unto  my  lord      [more 
Youi'  latest  &rewell.    Oh,  she  stirs : — How  is  it,    ' 
Madam  ?  Speak  comfort. 

Are.  Tis  not  gently  done. 
To  put  me  in  a  miserable  life, 
And  hold  me  there :  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  go ; 
I  shall  do  best  without  thee ;  I  am  welL 

Enter  Pbilastkk. 

Phi.  I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rage : 
I'll  tell  her  coolly,  when  and  where  I  heard 
This  killing  truth.     I  will  be  temperate 

In  speaking,  and  as  just  in  hearing. 

Oh,  monstrous !     Tempt  me  not,  ye  gods !  good 

gods. 
Tempt  not  a  frail  man  1  What's  he,  that  has  a  heart, 
But  he  must  ease  it  here  I 

Bel.  My  lord,  help  the  princess. 

Are.  I  am  well:  Forbear. 

Phi,  Let  me  love  lightning,  let  me  be  embnced 
And  kiss'd  by  scorpions,  or  adore  the  eyes 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  trust  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women !  Some  good  gods  look  dovn. 
And  shrink  these  veins  up  ;  stick  me  here  a  stone 
Lasting  to  ages,  in  the  memory 
Of  this  damn*d  act !  Hear  me,  you  wicked  ones ! 
You  have  put  hills  of  fire  into  this  bre^t. 
Not  to  be  quench'd  with  tears ;  for  which  may  goilt 
Sit  on  your  bosoms !  at  your  meals,  and  beds. 
Despair  await  you !  What,  before  my  face  ? 
Poison  of  asps  between  your  lips !  Diseases 
Be  your  best  issues  !  Nature  make  a  corse, 
And  throw  it  on  you ! 

Are.  Dear  Fhilaster,  leave 
To  be  enraged,  and  hear  me. 

Phi.  I  have  done ; 
Forgive  my  passion.     Not  the  calmed  sea. 
When  ^olus  locks  up  his  windy  brood. 
Is  less  disturb'd  than  I :  Til  make  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  this  sword. 
And  search  how  temperate  a  heart  I  have ; 
Then  you,  and  this  your  boy,  may  Uve  and  reign 
In  lust,  without  controul.     Wilt  thou,  Bellario  ? 
I  pr'ythee  kill  me :  thou  ait  poor,  and  may'st 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts,  when  I  am  dead: 
This  way  were  freer.     Am  I  raging  now  ? 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  desire  to  Uve. 
Sirs,  feel  my  pulse :  Wliether  have  yon  known 
A  man  in  a  more  equal  tune  to  die  ? 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keeps  madman's 
So  does  your  tongue.  [time^ 

Phi.  You  will  not  kill  me,  then  ? 

Are.  Kill  you  ? 

Bel.  Not  for  a  world. 

Phi.  I  blame  not  thee, 
Bellario  :  Thou  hast  done  but  that,  which  gods 
Would  have  transform'd  themselves  to  da    Be 
Leave  me  without  reply;  this  is  the  last        [gone; 
Of  all  our  meeting. — ^Exii  Bellario.]  Kill  me 

with  this  sword ; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  foUow  :  We  are  two 
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Earth  cannot  beir  at  once.     Resolve  to  do, 
Or  siiffer. 

Are.  If  my  fortune  be  so  good  to  let  me  fiill 
Upon  tfaj  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  me  thiSf  will  there  be  no  slanders, 
No  jealousy  in  the  other  world ;  no  ill  there  ? 

PhL  No. 

Are.  Shew  me,  then,  the  way. 

Fki.  Then  guide  my  feeble  hand,  IDrawt. 

Yoo  that  have  power  to  do  it,  for  I  mnst 
Perform  a  piece  of  justice  I — If  your  youth 
I  Hare  any  way  offended  Heaven,  let  prayers 
I  Short  aaH  effectnal  reconcile  you  to  it. 

Are.  I  am  prepared. 

EnUr  a  Country  Fellow, 

Coun.  rn  see  the  king,  if  he  be  in  the  forest ;  I 
hare  honted  him  these  two  hours  ;  if  I  should  come 
home  and  not  see  him,  my  sisters  would  laugh  at 
me.  I  can  see  nothing  but  people  better  horsed 
than  mrself,  that  out-ride  me ;  1  can  hear  nothing 
bot  ihonting.  These  kings  had  need  of  good  brains ; 
this  whooping  is  able  to  put  a  mean  man  out  of  his 
I  vitd.  There's  a  courtier  with  his  sword  drawn  ; 
I    bj  this  hand,  upon  a  woman,  I  think. 

Phi.  Are  you  at  peace  ? 

Are.  With  heaven  and  earth. 

Phi.  May  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body ! 

[  Wounds  her. 

C<mn.  Hold,  dastard,  strike  a  woman !  Thou  art 
a  crat en,  I  warrant  thee :  Thou  would'st  be  loth 
to  play  half  a  dozen  of  venies  at  wasters  with  a 
Sood  fellow  for  a  broken  head. 

Phi.  Leare  us,  good  friend. 

Are.  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou,  to  intrude  thy- 
I'pon  our  private  sports,  our  recreations  ?        [self 

Cfjun,  God  nds  me,  I  understand  you  not ;  but, 
I  know,  the  rogue  has  hurt  you. 

Phi.  Pursue  thy  own  affairs  :  It  will  be  ill 
To  multiply  blood  upon  my  head ; 
Hliich  thou  wilt  force  me  to. 

Cwn.  I  know  not  your  rhetoric  ;  but  I  can  lay 
it  on,  if  you  touch  the  woman.  IThey  fight. 

PhL  Slave,  take  what  thou  deservest. 

Are.  Heavens  guard  my  lord  ! 

Cava.  Oh,  do  you  breathe  ? 

Phi.  I  hear  the  tread  of  people.     I  am  hurt : 
The  gods  take  part  against  me :  Could  this  boor 
Have  held  me  thus  else  ?  I  must  shift  for  life, 
Thoogfa  I  do  loath  it.     I  would  find  a  course 
To  lose  it  rather  by  my  will,  than  force. 

lExit  PinuuiTiut. 

Cwn.  I  cannot  follow  the  rogue.  I  pray  thee, 
vcnch,  come  and  kiss  me  now. 

E^Ur  PaaaAMOirD,  Dioiv,  Cuouimoict,  TmAsiujf  b,  and 

Woodmfln. 

Pha.  What  art  thou? 

C9tm,  Almost  kill'd  I  am  for  a  foolish  woman  ; 
a  knave  has  hart  her. 

Pha.  The  princess,  gentlemen!  Where's  the 
U  it  dangerous  ?  [wound,  madam  ? 

Are.  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

Ctntn,  V  fidth  she  lyes ;  he  has  hurt  her  in  the 
hreast;  h)ok  else. 

Phm.  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood ! 

/>ioit.  "lis  above  wonder !  Who  should  dare  this  ? 

Are,  I  felt  it  not 

Pha.  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  princess  ? 

Cotta.  ]«  it  the  princess  ? 

Ow«.  Ay. 


Coun.  Then  I  have  seen  something  yet 

Pha,  But  who  has  hurt  her? 

Coun,  I  told  you,  a  rogue  ;  I  ne'er  saw  him  be- 
fore, I. 

Pha.  Madam,  who  did  it? 

Are.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 
Alas !  I  know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him. 

Coun.  He's  hurt  too ;  he  cannot  go  &r ;  I  made 
my  fother's  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears. 

Pha.  How  will  you  have  me  kill  him  ? 

Are.  Not  at  all ; 
'Tis  some  distracted  fellow. 

Pha.  By  this  hand,  I'll  leave  ne'er  a  piece  of 
him  bigger  than  a  nut,  and  bring  him  all  in  my  hat. 

Are.  Nay,  good  sir. 
If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  to  me. 
And  I  will  study  for  a  punishment 
Great  as  his  fault. 

Pha.  I  will. 

Are.  But  swear. 

Pha.  By  all  my  love,  I  will. — ^Woodmen,  con- 
duct the  princess  to  the  king,  and  bear  that  wound- 
ed fellow  to  dressing. — Come,  gentlemen,  we'll 
follow  the  chase  close. 

lExeutU  all  but  second  Woodman  and  Countrynian. 

Coftn.  I  pray  you,  friend,  let  me  see  the  king. 

2  Wood.  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 

Coun.  If  I  get  clear  with  this,  I'll  go  to  see  no 
more  gay  sights.  lExvunt. 

SCENE  IV. -^Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  Bbluuuo,  and  lies  doum. 

Bel.  A  heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my  brow. 
And  I  mnst  sleep.     Bear  me,  thou  gentle  bank, 
For  ever,  if  thou  wilt.     You  sweet  ones  all. 
Let  me  unworthy  press  you :  I  could  wish, 
I  rather  were  a  corse  strew'd  o'er  with  you. 
Than  quick  above  you.     Dulness  shuts  mine  eyes, 
And  I  am  giddy.     Oh,  that  I  could  take 
So  sound  a  sleep,  that  I  might  never  wake. 

IFalls  asletrp. 
Enter  PHULAsrai. 

Phi.  I  have  done  ill ;  my  conscience  calls  me 
To  strike  at  her,  that  would  not  strike  at  me.  [false, 
When  I  did  fight,  methought  I  heard  her  pray 
The  gods  to  guard  me.     She  may  be  abused. 
And  I  a  loathed  villain :  If  she  be. 
She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.     He  has  wounds. 

And  cannot  follow ;  neither  knows  he  me. 

Who's  this  ?  Bellario  sleeping  ?  If  thou  be'st 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thy  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound ;  and  mine,  whom  thou  hast 
wrong' d,  IC^f  within. 

So  broken. — Hark !  I  am  pursued.    Ye  gods, 
I'll  take  this  offer'd  means  of  my  escape  : 
They  have  no  mark  to  know  me,  but  my  wounds. 
If  she  be  true ;  if  false,  let  mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once !  Sword,  print  my  woundi 
Upon  this  sleeping  boy  !  I  have  none,  I  think. 
Are  mortal,  nor  would  I  lay  greater  on  thee. 

IWounds  BKLLARfd 

Bel.  Oh!  Death,  I  hope,  is  come:  Blest  be  tha 
It  meant  me  well.   Again,  for  pity's  sake !    [band 

Phi,  I  have  csught  myself :  LFalu 

The  loss  of  blood  hath  stayed  my  flight.  Here,  here 
Is  he  that  struck  thee  :  Take  thy  AiU  revenge  ; 
Use  me,  as  I  did  mean  thee,  worse  than  death  : 
I'll  teach  thee  to  revenge.     This  luckless  hand 
Wounded  the  princess ;  teU  my  followers. 
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Thou  didst  receiYe  these  hurts  in  staying  me» 
And  I  will  second  thee :  Get  a  reward. 

Bel.  Vij,  fly,  my  lord,  and  saTe  yourself. 

Phi.  How's  this? 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  he  safe  ? 

Bel.  Else  were  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.     These  little  wounds  I  have, 
Have  not  bled  much ;  reach  me  that  noble  hand ; 
I'll  help  to  cover  you. 

PM.  Art  thou  true  to  me  ? 

Bel.  Or  let  me  perish  loath'd !  Come,  my  good 
lord, 
Creep  in  amongst  those  bushes :  Who  does  know 
But  that  the  gods  may  save  your  much-loved  breath? 

Phi.  Then  I  shall  die  for  grief,  if  not  for  this. 
That  I  have  wounded  thee.    What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Bel.  Shift  for  myself  well.     Peace !  I  hear  'em 
come.  [PuujkBTBa  creepi  itUo  a  tnuh. 

}Vithin.  Follow,  follow,  follow !  that  way  they 
went. 

Bel.  With  my  own  wounds  I'll  bloody  my  own 
sword. 
I  need  not  counterfeit  to  fall ;  Heaven  knows 
That  1  can  stand  no  longer. 

Enter  Pharamond,  Dion,  Clbrsmomt,  and  Thrasiunb. 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  track'd  him  by  his 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away,  [blood. 

Dion.  Stay,  sir  I  what  are  you  ? 

Bel,  A  wretched   creature  wounded  in  these 
woods 
By  beasts  :  Relieve  me,  if  your  names  be  men. 
Or  I  shall  perish. 

Dion.  This  is  he,  my  lord. 
Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her :  'Tis  the  boy. 
That  wicked  boy,  that  served  her. 

Pha.  Oh,  thou  damn'd  in  thy  creation  !  What 
cause  could'st  thou  shape  to  hurt  the  princess  ? 

Bel.  Then  I  am  betray'd. 

Dion.  Betrayed !  no,  apprehended. 

Bel.  I  confess, 
Uige  it  no  more,  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  take  my  aim. 
Her  death.    For  charity,  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
This  weary  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I  will  know 
Who  hired  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenge. 

Pha.  Revenge !  for  what  ? 

Bel.  It  pleased  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  page,  and,  when  my  fortunes  ebb'd. 
That  men  strid  o'er  them  careless,  she  did  shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes,  till  they  overflowed  their  banks, 
Threat'ning  the  men  that  crost  'em ;  when  as  swift 
As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  tum'd  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow'd ;  leaving  me  worse 
And  more  contemn'd,  than  other  little  brooks, 
Because  I  had  been  great.     In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  revenged. 

Pha.  If  tortures  can  be  found, 
Long  as  thy  natural  life,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour.       [PHiuAfiTKM  ereepg  out  qfa  fciaA. 

Cle.  Help  to  lead  him  hence. 

Phi.  Turn  back,  you  ravishers  of  iimocence ! 
Know  ye  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away 
So  rudely  ? 


Pha.  Who's  that? 

Dion.  'Tis  the  Lord  PhUaster. 

Phi.  'Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one. 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  peari 
That  pave  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  wei;;h  down 
That  virtue  I  It  was  I  that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  some  god,  upon  a  Piramis, 
Higher  than  hilU  of  earth,  and  lend  a  Toioe 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him ! 

Pha.  How's  this? 

Bel.  My  lord,  some  man 
Weary  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Phi.  Leave  these  untimely  courtesies,  Bellario. 

Bel.  Alas,  he's  mad !  Come,  virill  you  lead  me 
on? 

Phi.  By  all  the  oaths  that  men  ought  most  to 
keep. 
And  gods  do  punish  most  when  men  do  break. 
He  touch'd  her  not. — ^Take  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thou  dost  drown  the  virtues  thon  hast  shown. 
With  perjury.— By  all  that's  good,  'twas  I ! 
You  Imow,  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  r%ht. 

Pha.  Thy  own  tongue  be  thy  judge. 

Cle.  It  was  Philaster. 

Dion.  Is't  not  a  brave  boy  ? 
Well,  sirs,  I  fear  me,  we  were  all  deceived. 

Phi.  Have  I  no  friend  here  ? 

Dion.  Yes. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it : 
Some  good  body  lend  a  hand  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Would  you  have  tears  shed  for  yon  when  jot 

die? 
Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
I  may  weep  floods,  and  breathe  forth  my  spirit 
'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  arm-ftdl  from  me :  This  had  been  a  ransom 
To  have  redeem'd  the  great  Augustus  Cssar, 
Had  he  been  taken.     You  hard-hearted  men. 
More  stony  than  these  mountains,  can  you  see 
Such  clear  pure  blood  drop,  and  not  cut  joor 

flesh 
To  stop  his  life  ?  To  bind  whose  bitter  wounds. 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  vrith  thdr 

tears 
Bathe  'em. — Forgive  me,  thou  that  art  the  wealth 
Of  poor  Philaster  I 

Enter  Kino,  Abkthvsa,  aiwl  a  Guard. 

King.  Is  the  villain  ta'en  ? 

Pha.  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed ;  bnt  nj 
It  was  Philaster? 

Phi.  Question  it  no  more ;  it  was. 

King.  The  fellow,  that  did  fight  with  Um,  viJ] 
tell  us  that 

Are.  Ah  me  1  I  know  he  will. 

King.  Did  not  you  know  him  ? 

Are.  Sir,  if  it  was  he, 
He  was  disguised. 

Phi.  I  was  so. — Oh,  my  stars  1 
That  I  should  live  stilL 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool ! 
Thou,  that  hast  laid  a  train  for  thy  own  life  ^ 
Now  I  do  mean  to  do,  I'll  leave  to  talk. 
Bear  him  to  prison. 

Are.  Sir,  they  did  plot  together  to  take  hcucf 
This  harmless  liife ;  should  it  pass  unrevenged. 
I  should  to  earth  go  weeping :  Grant  me,  then, 
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(By  til  the  love  a  father  bears  hia  child) 
Tbieir  ciutodiea,  and  that  1  may  appoint 
Their  tortures,  and  their  death. 

Dion.  Death  ?  Soft !  our  law  will  not  reach  that 
for  this  fiuilt. 

King,  Tis  granted ;  take  'em  to  yon,  with  a 
guard. — 


Come,  princely  Pharamond,  this  business  past, 
We  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

Cle,  I  pray,  that  this  action  lose  not  Philaster 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not ;  their  over-wise  heads  will 
think  it  but  a  trick.  lExeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— Messina.  The  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dioji ,  Cx.aaBMORT,  and  Thrabilinb. 

Thru.  Has  the  king  sent  for  him  to  death  ? 

Dion.  Yes  ;  but  the  king  must  know,  *tis  not  in 
hi«  fover  to  war  with  Heaven. 

Cle.  We  linger  time ;  the  king  sent  for  Philas- 
ter and  the  beadsman  an  hour  ago. 

Tkn.  Are  all  his  wounds  well  ? 

Dwa.  All ;  they  were  but  scratches ;  but  the 
lott  of  blood  made  him  faint. 

Ck.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 

Th/a.  Away! 

XMm.  We'll  scuffle  hard,  before  he  perish. 

\^ExeunU 


SCENE  II.— The  Prison. 

Knttr  Phoastbh,  Amrni osa,  and  Bbllario. 

Are.  Nay,  dear  Philaster,  grieve  not;  we  are 
welL 

BeL  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear  ;  we  are  won- 
drous well. 

Phi.  Oh,  Arethusa !  oh,  Bellario ! 
LnTe  to  be  kind : 

I  f\al\  be  shot  from  Heaven,  as  now  from  earth. 
If  TOO  ooDtinne  so.     I  am  a  man, 
Fake  tu  a  pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
That  ever  earth  bore  :  Can  it  bear  us  all  ? 
For^Te  and  leave  me  !  But  the  king  hath  sent 
To  call  me  to  my  death  ;  Oh,  shew  it  me. 
And  then  forget  me  !  And  for  thee,  my  boy, 
I  ihaSl  deliver  words  vrill  mollify 
The  hearts  of  beasts,  to  spare  thy  innocence. 

Bei.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a  thing 
Worthy  your  noble  thoughts :  Tis  not  a  life ; 
*Tia  hot  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I  out-live  you,  I  should  then  outlive 
^  irtae  and  honour ;  and,  when  that  day  comes, 
If  ever  I  shall  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  I  life  spotted  for  my  perjury. 
And  waste  my  limbs  to  nothing  ! 

Are.  And  I  (the  wofiil'st  maid  that  ever  was. 
Forced  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to  death) 
l>o,  by  the  honour  of  a  virgin  swear, 
To  teU  no  hours  beyond  it. 

Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so. 

Are.  Come  from  this  prison,  all  joyful  to  our 
deaths. 

Phi.  People  will  tear  me,  when  they  find  ye  true 
To  rack  a  wretch  as  I ;  I  shall  die  loath'd. 
^ojoy  your  kingdoms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep  forgotten  with  my  faults ! 
Eywy  just  servant,  every  maid  in  love, 
W»U  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  ye  be  true. 

Are.  My,  dear  lord,  say  not  so. 

^l'  A  piece  of  yon  ? 
He  «ia  not  bora  oif  woman  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on. 


Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you. 
For  my  heart  will  break  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

Are.  Why,  'tis  well. 

Bel.  Lament  no  more. 

Phi.  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  wrong'd  me  basely,  and  had  found 
Your  life  no  price,  compared  to  mine  ?    For  love. 
Deal  with  me  truly.  [sirs, 

Bel.  'Twas  mistaken,  sir. 

Phi.  Why,  if  it  were? 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  we  would  have  ask'd  you  pardon. 

Phi.  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it  ? 

Are.  Enjoy  it  ?  ay. 

Phi.  Would  you,  indeed  ?  Be  plain. 

Bel.  We  would,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Forgive  me,  then. 

Are.  So,  so. 

Bel.  Tis  as  it  should  be  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  lExeuni. 


SCENE  III — A  State-room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Kingt  Dion,  Clbrkmomt,  and  Thrabiunb. 

King.  Gentlemen,  who  saw  the  prince  ? 

Cle.  So  please  you,  sir,  he*s  gone  to  see  the  city, 
And  the  new  platform,  with  some  gentlemen 
Attending  on  faim. 

King.  Is  the  princess  ready 
To  bring  her  prisoner  out  ? 

Thra.  She  waits  your  grace. 

King.  Tell  her  we  stay. 

Dion.  King,  you  may  be  deceived  yet :     \^Aside. 
The  head  you  aim  at,  cost  more  setting  on 
Than  to  be  lost  so  lightly.     If  it  must  off, 
Like  a  wild  overflow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A  golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down  bridges, 
Cracks  the  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable  roots 
Held  out  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders. 
And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and,  in  that  heat  of  pride, 
Charges  strong  towns,  towers,  castles,  palaces. 
And  lays  them  desolate ;  so  shall  thy  head, 
Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thousands, 
That  must  bleed  with  thee  like  a  sacrifice. 
In  thy  i^  ruins. 

Enter  PHiLAsraR,  Arkthitsa,  and  Bbixario  in  a  robe  and 

garland. 

King.  How  now  1  what  masque  is  this  ? 

Bel.  Right  royal  sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epithalamium  of  these  lovers, 
But,  having  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortunes, 
And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I  give  you  all.     These  two  fair  cedar  branches, 
The  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 
Straitest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers,  and 
slept 
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Freefrom  the  Sirian  star,  and  thefell  thunder-stroke, 
Free  from  the  clouds, 

When  they  were  big  with  humour,  and  detiyer*d. 
In  thousand  spouts,  their  issues  to  the  earth  : 
Oh,  there  was  none  but  silent  quiet  there  ! 
THll  neyer-pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs, 
Base  under-brambles,  to  divorce  these  branches ; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so ;  and  did  reign 
Over  the  mountain,  and  cloak  up  his  beauty 
With  brakes,  rude  thorns,  and  thistles,  till  the  sun 
ScorchM  them,  even  to  the  roots,  and  dried  them 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again,     [there : 
That  made  these  branches  meet,  and  twine  together, 
Never  to  be  divided.    The  god,  that  sings 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage-beds. 
Hath  kmt  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they  stand 
Your  children,  mighty  king ;  and  I  have  done. 

King,  How,  how  ? 

Are.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plun  truth, 
(For  now  there  is  nomasquing  in't)  this  gentleman. 
The  prisoner  that  you  gave  me,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  through  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought  him. 
Thus  nobly  hath  he  struggled,  and  at  length 
Arrived  here  my  dear  husband. 

King.  Your  dear  husband  ! 
Call  in  the  captain  of  the  citadel ; 
There  you  shall  keep  your  wedding.     V\l  provide 
A  masque  shall  make  your  Hymen  turn  his  saffron 
Into  a  sullen  coat,  and  sing  sad  requiems 
To  your  departing  souls :  filood  shall  put  out 
Your  torches ;  and,  instead  of  gaudy  flowers 
About  your  wanton  necks,  an  axe  shall  hang 
Like  a  prodigious  meteor. 

Ready  to  crop  your  loves'  sweets.  Hear,  ye  gods  1 
From  this  time  do  I  shake  all  title  off 
Of  father  to  this  woman,  this  base  woman ; 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance,  in  a  lion 
Cast  among  dogs,  or  robbed  of  his  dear  young, 
The  same,  enforced  more  terrible,  more  mighty. 
Expect  from  me ! 

Are.  Sir,  by  that  little  life  I  have  left  to  swear  by, 
There's  nothing  that  can  stir  me  from  myself. 
What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  without  repentance  ; 
For  death  can  be  no  bugbear  unto  me. 
So  long  as  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman,  [maid, 

Dion.  Sweet  peace  upon  thy  soul,  thou  worthy 
Whene'er  thou  diest  1  For  this  time  TU  excuse  thee. 
Or  be  thy  prologue. 

Phi.  Sir,  let  me  speak  next ; 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  better  with  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions.     If  you  aim 
At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent, 
You  are  a  tyrant  and  a  savage  monster ; 
Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you. 
As  you  are,  living ;  all  your  better  deeds 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble ; 
No  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your  own. 
But  for  the  shame  of  men.     No  monument 
(Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion)  shall  be  able 
To  cover  this  base  murder :  Make  it  rich 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shining  jasper, 
Like  the  Pyramides ;  lay  on  epitaphs, 
Such  as  make  great  men  gods  ;  my  little  marble 
(That  only  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults) 
Shall  far  out-shine  it.     And,  for  after  issues. 
Think  not  so  madly  of  the  heavenly  wisdoms. 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad  rage 
To  cut  off,  unless  it  be  some  snake,  or  something 
Yourself,  that  in  his  birth  shaU  strangle  you.  [like 


Remember  my  fiither,  king !    Tliere  was  a  favlt. 
But  I  foi^ve  it.     Let  that  sin  perraade  you 
To  love  this  Lady  :  If  you  have  a  soul. 
Think,  save  her,  and  be  saved.     For  myself, 
I  have  so  long  expected  this  glad  hour. 
So  languished  under  you,  and  daily  withered. 
That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  a  joy  to  die ; 
I  find  a  recreation  in't. 

Enter  a  Mcsocuger. 

Mes.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

King,  Here. 

Mea.  Get  you  to  your  strength. 
And  rescue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  dai^r  :       | 
He's  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens,  i 

Fearing  the  lord  Philaster.  | 

Dion.  Oh,  brave  followers ! 
Mutiny,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny! 
Now,  my  brave  valiant  foremen,  shew  your  weapoai 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses. 


EtUeranctJUr 

Mes.  Arm,  arm,  arm ! 

King.  A  thousand  devils  take  *em ! 

Dion.  A  thousand  blesangs  on  *em  ! 

Mes.  Arm,  oh,  king !  The  city  is  in  mutiny. 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruffian,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster.  [Rjhi 

King.  Away  to  th'  citadel :  1*11  see  tfaem  safe. 
And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.  Let  the  guard 
And  all  the  gentlemra  give  strong  attendance. 

lExU  vnth  Arkthuba,  pHaasraa,  BcrxAaio,  ptiMrded 

Cie.  The  city  up  !  this  was  above  our  wishes. 

Dion.  Ay,  and  the  marriage  too.  By  my  life. 
This  noble  lady  has  deceived  us  all. 
A  plague  upon  myself,  a  thousand  plagues. 
For  having  such  unworthy  thoughts  of  her  desr 

honour ! 
Oh,  I  could  beat  myself!   or,  do  you  beat  me. 
And  I'll  beat  you ;  for  we  had  all  one  thought. 

Cle.  No,  no,  'twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion.  You  say  true.  Are  your  swords  sharp' 
Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  What-ye-lack,  if  t\Hi 
continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon  the  first  bnAeu 
shin,  I'll  have  you  chronicled  and  chronided,  and 
cut  and  chronicled,  and  sung  in  all-to-be-praised 
sonnets,  and  graved  in  new  brave  ballads,  that  ill 
tongues  shall  troule  yon  in  stseula  sacukirttm,  mj 
kind  can-carriers. 

Thra.  What  if  a  toy  take  'em  i'  th'  heels  now. 
and  they  run  all  away,  and  cry,  ''  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.'" 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  fomno^ 
too,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast !  If  they  aD 
prove  cowards,  my  curses  fly  amongst  them,  and  be 
speeding !  May  they  have  murrains  rain  to  keep  the 
gentlemen  at  home,  unbound  in  easy  frxeiEe  I  Mar 
the  moths  branch  their  velvets,  and  Uieir  silks  only 
be  worn  before  sore  eyes !  May  their  false  lights 
undo  'em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and 
oldness  in  their  stufis,  and  make  them  shop-rid ! 
May  they  keep  whores  and  horses,  and  break  ;  and 
live  mewed  up  with  necks  of  beef  and  tnrnips ! 
May  they  have  many  children,  and  none  like  xht 
father!  May  they  know  no  language  but  that 
gibberish  they  prattle  to  their  parcels ;  unless  it  be 
the  Gothic  Latin  they  write  in  their  bonds :  and 
may  they  write  that  false,  and  lose  their  debts  I 

EnUr  the  Kika 
King.  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods  ct>n- 
found  them,  how  they  swarm  together!     Wbmt  a 
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bam  they  raise  I  Derils  choke  your  wild  throats  ! 
If  a  man  had  need  to  use  their  valours,  he  must 
pay  a  brokage  for  it,  and  then  bring  'em  on,  and 
they  viU  fight  like  sheep.  'Tis  Philaster,  none  but 
Phiia«ter,  most  allay  this  heat :  They  will  not  hear 
me  speak,  bat  fling  dirt  at  me,  and  call  me  tyrant. 
Ob.  ran,  dear  friend,  and  bring  the  lord  Philaster ; 
Speak  him  fair;  call  him  prince;  do  him  all  the 
courtesy  yon  can ;  commend  me  to  him  !  Oh,  my 
wits,  my  wits  !  {_Exit  Clbrkmont. 

Dion,  Oh,  my  brave  countrymen !  as  I  live,  I 
will  not  buy  a  pin  out  of  your  walls  for  this  :  Nay, 
fou  shall  cozen  me,  and  Til  thank  you  ;  and  send 
Ton  brawn  and  bacon,  and  soil  you  every  long  vaca- 
tion a  brace  of  foremen,  that  at  Michaelmas  shall 
come  op  fat  and  kicking. 

King.  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor  prince 
the  1^  know,  and  I  fear. 

Dim.  Why,  sir,  they'll  flea  him,  and  make 
cborch-bnckets  on*s  skin,  to  quench  rebellion ; 
then  clap  a  rivet  in's  sconce,  and  hang  him  up  for 
asgn. 

Bnttr  CuntEMCRVT  teith  Pbilastkr. 

Kiaff.  Oh,  worthy  sir,  forgive  me  !  Do  not  make 
lovaiiieries  and  mj  faults  meet  together, 
To  bring  a  greater  danger.     Be  yourself, 
Stili  soond  amongst  diseases.    I  have  wrong*d  you. 
And  tbosgh  I  find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it, 
bi  ^nA  yoar  goodness  know  it.  Calm  the  people. 
And  be  what  you  were  born  to  :  Take  your  love. 
And  with  her  my  repentance,  and  my  wishes. 
And  all  my  prayers.  By  the  gods,  my  heart  speaks 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  performed,  [this ; 
May  1  be  itnick  with  thunder  ! 

Phi.  Mighty  sir, 
I  will  not  do  your  greatness  so  much  wrong, 
At  not  to  make  your  word  truth.  Free  the  princess. 
And  the  poor  boy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breach ;  which  I'll  either  turn, 
Or  ptrish  with  it 

iiy.  Let  your  own  word  free  them. 

Phi.  Then  thus  I  take  my  leave,  kissing  your 
hand. 
And  hanging  on  your  royal  word.    Be  kingly. 
And  be  not  moved,  sir :  I  shall  bring  your  peace. 
Or  ncrer  bring  myself  back. 

^mp.  All  the  gods  go  with  thee  !  lExeunL 

SCEKE  IV.— y<  Street. 

K^tn  on  oid  Captain  and  Citiseas,  with  Pbaramono. 

Cap,  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let  us  fall  on ! 
Ut  ovr  caps  swarm,  my  boys,  and  your  nimble 

tongues 
Fonpet  your  mother  •gibberish,  of  what  do  you  lack. 
And  set  your  mouths  up,  children,  till  your  palates 
Fill  frighted,  half  a  fathom  past  the  cure 
f>f  bttT-salt  and  gross  pepper.     And  then  cry 
Fbilaster,  brave  Phihuter !  Let  Philaster 
Be  deeper  in  request,  my  ding-dongs, 
My  pain  of  dear  indentures,  kings  of  clubs, 
Tbin  yoar  oM  water  camblets,  or  your  paintings 
^ptftted  with  copper.     Let  not  your  hasty  silks, 
^*r  your  brsnch  d  cloth  of  bodkin,  or  your  tissues, 
I)early  beloved  of  spiced  cake  and  custard, 
^<nx  Robinhoods,  Scarlets  and  Johns,  tie  your  af- 
fections 
In  daikneis  to  your  shops.     No,  dainty  duckers, 
I'p  with  your  three-piled  spirits,  your  vrrought 
valours; 


And  let  your  uncut  choler  make  the  king  feel 
The  measure  of  your  mightiness.     Philaster ! 
Cry,  my  rose-nobles,  cry. 

AIL  Philaster!  Philaster! 

Cap,  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord  prince  ? 
These  are  mad  boys,  I  tell  you  ;  these  are  things 
That  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a  foist ; 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy, 
Hull  and  cry  cockles. 

Pfia,  Why,  you  rude  slave,  do  you  know  what 
you  do  ? 

Cap.  My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,  we  do  know ; 
And  give  your  greatness  warning,  that  you  talk 
No  more  such  bug-words,  or  that  soldered  crown 
Shall  be  scratched  with  a  musquet.     Dear  prince 

Pippin, 
Down  with  your  noble  blood*;  or,  as  I  live, 
I'll  have  you  coddled. — Let  him  loose,  my  spirits  I 
Make  us  a  round  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectors, 
And  let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do. 
Now,  sir,  have  at  you !     Here  I  Ue, 
And  with  this  swashing  blow  (do  you  sweat,  prince?) 
I  could  hulk  vour  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross- 

leggd. 
Like  a  hare  at  a  poulter's,  and  do  this  with  this 
wiper. 

Pha,  You  will  not   see  me  murder'd,  wicked 
villains  ? 

1  Cit,  Yes,  indeed,  will  we,  sir :     We  have  not 

seen  one  for  a  great  while. 

Cap,  He  would  have  weapons,  would  he  ? 
Give  him  a  broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with  your 

pikes ; 
Branch  me  his  skin  in  flowers  like  a  sattin. 
And  between  every  flower  a  mortal  cut. 
Your  royalty  shall  ravel !  Jag  him,  gentlemen  : 
ril  have  him  cut  to  the  kell,  l^ben  down  the  seams. 
Oh,  for  a  whip  to  make  him  galloon>laces ! 
I'll  have  a  coach-whip. 

Pha.  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlemen  I 

Cap.  Hold,  hold ; 
The  man  begins  to  fear,  and  know  himself ; 
He  shall  for  this  time  only  be  seel'd  up. 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  he  may  only 
See  Heaven,  and  think  whither  he's  going.     Nay, 
My  beyond- sea  sir,  we  will  proclaim  you  :     You 

would  be  king ! 
Thou  tender  heir-apparent  to  a  church-ale. 
Thou  slight  prince  of  single  sarcenet ; 
Thou  royal  ring-tail,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry,  and  have  every  boy 
Beat  thee  from  that  too  with  his  bread  and  butter  I 

Pha.  Gods  keep  me  from  these  hell-hounds  ! 

2  Cit,  Shall's  geld  him,  captain  ? 

Cap.  No,  you  shall  spare  his  dowcets,  my  dear 
donsels ; 
As  you  respect  the  ladies,  let  them  flourish : 
The  corses  of  a  longing  woman  kill 
As  speedy  as  a  plague,  boys. 

1  Cit,  ril  have  a  leg,  that's  certain. 

2  Cit,  I'll  have  an  arm. 

3  Cit,  I'll  have  his  nose,  and  at  mine  own  charge 
A  college,  and  clap  it  upon  the  gate.  [build 

4  Cit.  I'll  have  his  little  gut  to  string  a  kit  with  ; 
For,  certainly,  a  royal  gut  will  sound  like  silver. 

Pha,  'Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and  I  past 
My  pain  once ! 

5  Cit.  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  liver  to  feed 

ferrets. 
Cap.  Who  will  have  parcels  else  ?  speak. 
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Pha.  Good  gods,  consider  me !  I  shall  be  tor- 
tured. 

1  CU.  Captain,  I'll  give  yon  the  trimmiogs  of 

your  two-hand  sword, 
And  let  me  have  his  skin  to  make  hXae  scabbards. 

2  Cit.  He  has  no  horns,  sir,  has  he  ? 

Cap,  No,  sir,  he's  a  polWd.  What  wouldst 
With  horns?  [thon  do 

1  Cit.  Oh,  if  he  had,  I  wonld  have  made 
Rare  hafts  and  whistles  of  'em  ;  but  his  shin-bones, 
If  they  be  soand,  shall  serre  me. 

'Enter  Philastkr. 

AU.  Long  live  Philaster,  the  brave  prince  Phi- 
laster  ! 

PhL  I  thank  yon,  gentlemen.  Bat  why  are  these 
Rude  weapons  brought  abroad,  to  teach  your  hands 
Uncivil  trades  ? 

Cap.  My  royal  Rodclear, 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guard,  thy  roarers ! 
And  when  thy  noble  body  is  in  durance. 
Thus  do  we  clap  our  musty  mnrrions  on. 
And  trace  the  streets  in  terror.     Is  it  peace, 
Thou  Mara  of  men  ?  is  the  king  sociable. 
And  bids  thee  live  ?  art  thon  above  thy  foemen. 
And  fme  as  Phoebus  ?     Speak.     If  not,  this  stand 
Of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  a-tilt, 
And  run  even  to  the  lees  of  honour. 

Phi.  Hold,  and  be  satisfied  ;  I  am  myself ; 
Free  as  my  thoughts  are  :  By  the  gods,  I  am. 

Cap,  Art  thou  the  dainty  darling  of  the  king  ? 
Art  thou  the  Hylas  to  our  Hercules  ? 
Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 
Kiss  their  gumm'd  golls,  and  cry,  **  we  are  your 

servants?" 
Is  the  court  navigable,  and  the  presence  stuck 
With  flags  of  friendslup  ?  If  not,  we  are  thy  castle, 
And  this  man  sleeps. 

Phi.  I  am  what  I  do  desire  to  be,  your  fnend ; 
I  am  what  I  was  bom  to  be,  your  prince. 

Pha.  Sir,  there  is  some  humanity  in  you ; 
You  have  a  noble  soul ;  forget  my  name, 
And  know  my  misery  :  Set  me  safe  aboard 
From  these  wild  cannibals,  and,  as  I  live, 
I'll  quit  this  land  for  ever.     There  is  nothing, 
Perpetual  'prisonment,  cold,  hung:er,  sickness 
Of  all  sorts,  of  all  dangers,  and  all  together. 
The  woret  company  of  the  wdrat  men,  madness,  age, 
To  be  as  many  creatures  as  a  woman. 
And  do  as  all  they  do  ;  nay,  to  despair ; 
But  I  would  rather  make  it  a  new  nature, 
And  live  with  all  those,  than  endure  one  hour 
Amongst  these  wild  dogs. 

Phi.  I  do  pity  you. — Friends,  dischai^  your 
Deliver  me  the  prince :  I'll  warrant  you,  [feara  ; 
I  shall  be  old  enough  to  find  my  safety. 

3  Cit.  Good  sir,  take  heed  he  does  not  hurt  you : 
He  is  a  fierce  man,  I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Cap.  Prince,  by  your  leave,  I'll  have  a  surcingle. 
And  mail  you  like  a  hawk.  {.He  stirg. 

Phi.  Away,  away ;  there  is  no  danger  in  him : 
Alas,  be  had  rather  sleep  to  shake  his  fit  off. 
Look  ye,  friends,  how  gently  he  leads.     Upon  my 

word. 
He's  tame  enough,  he  needs  no  further  watching, 
(lood  my  friends,  go  to  your  houses, 
And  by  me  have  your  pardons,  and  my  love ; 
And  know,  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  power 
You  may  deserve,  but  you  shall  have  your  wishes. 
To  give  you  more  thanks,  were  to  flatter  you. 


Continue  still  your  love ;  and,  for  an  earnest. 
Drink  this. 
AU.  Long  may'st  thou  live,  brave  prince!  bnrr 
prince !  brave  prince ! 

lExemnt  Phuastke  «Mf  PoAAAnn. 
Cap.  Go  thy  ways !  Thou  art  the  king  of  coartesf ' 
— Fall  off  again,  my  sweet  youths.     Come, 
And  every  man  trace  to  his  house  again. 
And  hang  his  pewter  up  ;  then  to  the  tavern. 
And  bring  your  vrives  in  muffs.  We  will  have  nrafic ; 
And  the  red  grape  shall  make  us  dAnee,  and  me, 
boys.  [£*«".• 

— ♦ —  I 

I 

SCENE  v.— The  Palace, 

Enter  Knio,  Arbtbuba,  Oaultka,  Mboba,  Clkrimorit. 
Dion,  Tbjlasilinb,  Bkllammo,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Is  it  appeas'd  ? 

Dion.  Sir,  all  is  quiet  as  the  dead  of  night. 
As  peaceable  as  sleep.     My  lord  Philaster 
Brings  on  the  prince  himself. 

King.  Kind  gentleman ! 
I  will  not  break  the  least  word  I  have  given 
In  promise  to  him  :  I  have  heap'd  a  worid 
Of  grief  upon  his  head,  which  yet  I  hope 
To  wash  away. 

Enter  PmLAMwm  and  FBAMAMom. 

Cle.  My  lord  is  come. 

King.  My  son  ! 
Blest  he  the  time,  that  I  have  leave  to  call 
Such  virtue  mine  1     Now  thou  art  in  mine  arms. 
Methinks  I  have  a  salve  unto  my  breast. 
For  all  the  stings  that  dwell  there.  Streams  of  giirf 
That  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
That  I  repent  it,  issue  from  mine  eyes  : 
Let  them  appease  thee.  Take  thy  right ;  take  \itt ; 
She  is  thy  right  too  ;  and  forget  to  urge 
My  vexed  soul  with  that  I  did  before. 

Phi.  Sir,  it  is  blotted  from  my  memory. 
Past  and  forgotten. — For  you,  prince  of  Snaia, 
Whom  I  have  thus  redeem'd,  you  have  full  lesvt? 
To  make  an  honourable  vojrage  home. 
And  if  you  would  go  furnished  to  yonr  reahn 
With  fair  provision,  I  do  see  a  laoiy, 
Methinks,  would  gladly  bear  yon  compauy  : 
How  like  you  this  piece  ? 

Meg.  Sir,  he  likes  it  well ; 
For  he  hath  tried  it,  and  found  it  worth 
His  princely  liking.     We  were  ta'en  a-bed  : 
1  know  your  meaning.     I  am  not  the  first 
That  Nature  taught  to  seek  a  fellow  forth  : 
Can  shame  remain  perpetually  in  me. 
And  not  in  othere  ?  or,  have  princes  salves 
To  cure  ill  names,  that  meaner  people  want  ? 

Phi.  What  mean  you? 

Meg.  You  must  get  another  ship, 
To  bear  the  princess  and  her  boy  together. 

Dinn.  How  now ! 

Meg.  Othere  took  me,  and  I  took  her  and  him 
At  that  all  women  may  be  ta'en  some  time. 
Ship  us  all  four,  my  lord  ;  we  can  endure 
Weather  and  wind  alike. 

King.  Clear  thou  thyself,  or  know  not  me  for 
father. 

Are.  This  earth,  how  false  it  u  I     What  me^s* 
is  left  for  me 
To  clear  myself  ?     It  lie*  in  your  belief. 
My  lords,  believe  me ;  and  let  all  things  else 
Struggle  together  to  dishonour  me. 
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Bel.  Oh,  stop  jour  ears,  great  king,  that  I  may 
speak 
As  freedom  would ;  then  I  will  call  this  lady 
As  base  as  are  her  actions  I     Hear  me,  sir : 
Believe  your  heated  blood  when  it  rebels 
Against  your  reason,  sooner  than  this  lady. 
Mejf.  By  this  good  light,  he  bears  it  handsomely. 
Phi  This  huly  ?    I  will  sooner  trust  the  wind 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl. 
Than  her  with  any  thing.     Believe  her  not  1 
Wbj,  think  yon,  if  I  did  believe  her  words, 
I  TOttId  ouHiTe  'em  ?    Honour  cannot  take 
Rrrrage  on  jou ;  then,  what  were  to  be  known 
Bot  death? 

King,  Foiget  her,  sir,  since  all  is  knit 
Betveen  ns.    But  I  must  request  of  you 
One  isTOiir,  and  will  sadly  be  denied. 
Phi.  Command,  whate'er  it  be. 
Ki»jf.  Swear  to  be  tme 
To  viuit  yon  promise. 

Phi.  By  the  powers  above. 
Let  it  not  be  the  death  of  her  or  him. 
And  it  is  granted. 

^is^.  Bear  away  that  boy 
To  toitore :  I  will  haye  her  clear'd  or  buried. 

Pki,  Oh,  let  me  call  my  words  back,  worthy  sir! 
Ask  something  else !     Bury  my  life  and  right 
Iq  one  poor  grave ;  bat  do  not  take  away 
My  fife  and  bme  at  once. 
1      King.  Away  with  him  I     It  stands  irrevocable. 
Phi  Tom  all  your  eyes  on  me :  Here  stands  a 
The  lysest  and  the  basest  of  this  world.        [man, 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest  man. 
For  I  have  hved  tiU  I  am  pitied  ! 
My  former  deeds  were  hatefol,  but  this  last 
Is  pitifU ;  for  I,  unwillingly, 
Hate  given  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Unto  his  torture !    Is  it  in  the  power 
Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live  ? 

lOffert  to  kiU  kiwuel/: 
Are.  Denr  sir,  be  patient  yet!  Oh*  stay  that 
King,  Sirs,  strip  that  boy.  [hand. 

Dicn,  Come,  sir ;  your  tender  flesh 
Will  try  your  constancy. 
Bei.  Oh,  kill  me,  gentlemen  I 
iWpa.  No ! — Help,  sirs. 
Bd,  ^10  you  torture  me  ? 
King.  Haste  there  1 
^"hy  stay  you  ? 

Bei.  Then  I  shall  not  break  my  tow, 
ToQ  know,  just  gods,  though  I  discover  alL 
^ing,  How*s  that  ?  will  he  confess  ? 
l>ion.  Sir,  so  he  says. 
King.  Speak  then. 
Bei.  Great  king,  if  yon  command 
llkis  lord  to  talk  with  me  alone,  my  tongue, 
Urged  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  aU  the  thoughts 
My  youUi  hath  known ;  and  stranger  things  than 
You  hear  not  often.  [these 

King.  Walk  aside  with  him.— 
Dion,  Why  speak'st  thou  not  ? 
Bei.  Know  you  this  fitce,  my  lord  ? 
Oion,  No. 

Bei,  Have  yon  not  seen  it,  nor  the  like  ? 
l>ion.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  like,  but  readily 
I  know  not  where. 

Bei.  I  haTe  been  often  told 
In  court  of  one  Euphrasia,  a  lady, 
And  daughter  to  yon ;  betwixt  whom  and  me 
They,  that  would  flatter  my  bad  face,  would  swear 


There  was  such  strange  resemblance,  that  we  two 
Could  not  be  known  asunder,  dress'd  alike. 

Dion.  By  heaven,  and  so  there  is. 

Bei.  For  her  fair  sake, 
Who  now  doth  spend  the  spring-time  of  her  life 
In  holy  pilgrimage,  move  to  the  king, 
That  I  may  'scape  this  torture. 

Dion.  But  thou  speak'st 
As  like  Euphrasia,  as  thou  dost  look. 
How  came  it  to  thy  knowledge  that  she  lives 
In  pilgrimage  ? 

Bei.  I  know  it  not,  my  lord ; 
But  I  have  heard  it ;  and  do  scarce  believe  it. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  shame !  Is  it  possible  ?  Draw 
That  I  may  gaze  upon  thee.  Art  thon  she,  [near, 
Or  else  her  murderer  ?    Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Bel.  In  Siracusa. 

Dion.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Bel.  Euphrasia. 

Dion.  Oh,  'tis  just,  'tis  she ! 
Now  I  do  know  thee.     Oh,  that  thou  hadst  died. 
And  I  had  never  seen  thee  nor  my  shame ! 
How  shall  I  own  thee  ?  shall  this  tongue  of  mine 
E'er  call  thee  daughter  more? 

Bel.  'Would  I  had  died  indeed  ;  I  wish  it  too : 
And  so  I  must  have  done  by  vow,  ere  published 
What  I  have  told,  but  that  there  was  no  means 
To  hide  it  longer.     Yet  I  joy  in  this, 
The  princess  is  all  clear. 

Kinff.  What  have  you  done  ? 

Dion.  All  is  discover'd. 

Phi.  Why  then  hold  you  me  ? 

IHe  qfere  to  ttab  himself. 

All  is  discover'd  !     Pray  yon,  let  me  go. 

King.  Stay  him. 

j4re.  What  is  discover'd  ? 

Dion.  Why,  my  shame  ! 
It  is  a  woman :  Let  her  speak  the  rest. 

PM,  How  ?  that  again  ! 

Dion,  It  is  a  woman. 

Phi.  Bleas'd  be  you  powers  that  favour  inno- 
cence! 

King,  Lay  hold  upon  that  lady.    [Mboka  it  seized. 

Phi.  It  is  a  woman,  sir !     Hark,  gentlemen  1 
It  is  a  woman !    Arethusa,  take 
My  soul  into  thy  breast,  that  would  be  gone 
With  joy.     It  is  a  woman !    Thou  art  fair, 
And  virtuous  still  to  ages,  in  despite 
Of  malice. 

King,  Speak  you,  where  lies  his  shame  ? 

Bel.  I  am  his  daughter. 

Phi.  The  gods  are  just 

Dion.  1  due  accuse  none ;  but,  before  you  two, 
The  virtue  of  our  age,  I  bend  my  knee 
For  mercy. 

Phi.  Take  it  freely ;  for,  I  know. 
Though  what  thou  didst  were  indiscreetly  done, 
'Twas  meant  welL 

Are.  And  for  me, 
I  have  a  power  to  pardon  sins,  as  oft 
As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  me. 

Cle.  Noble  and  worthy ! 

Phi.  But,  Bellario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  me  why 
Thon  didst  conceal  thy  sex  ?     It  was  a  fault; 
A  &ult,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
Of  truth  outweigh'd  it :  All  these  jealousies 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discover'd 
What  now  we  know. 

Bel.  My  father  oft  would  speak 
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Your  worth  and  Tirtne ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  praised  ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maidrai  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found  ;  till  sitting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  as  fast, 
As  I  had  puff 'd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath :  Then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.    Neyer  was  a  man, 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  1  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk, 
Far  above  singing !  After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  sesirch'd 
Wliat  stirr'd  it  so :  Alas !  I  found  it  love : 
Yet  far  from  lust ;  for  could  I  but  have  lived 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign*d  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you :  and  understanding  well. 
That  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow, 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes, 
For  other  than  I  seem*d,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  vrith  you :  Then  sat  I  by  the  fount, 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 
King.  Stwrch  out  a  match 
Within  our  kingdom,  ^ere  and  when  then  wilt. 
And  I  will  pay  my  dowry ;  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  him. 


Bel,  Never,  or,  will  I 
Marry  ;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess. 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Are.  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  tiiongh  you  had  a  lady 
DressM  like  a  page  to  serve  you ;  nor  will  I 
Suspect  her  living  here. — Come,  live  with  me ; 
Live  free  as  I  do.    She  that  loves  my  lord. 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her  1 

Phi.  I  grieve  such  virtues  should  be  laid  in  earth 
Without  an  heir.     Hear  me,  my  royal  father : 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much. 
To  thmk  to  take  revenge  of  that  base  woman ; 
Her  malice  cannot  hurt  us.     Set  her  free 
As  she  was  bom,  saving  from  shame  and  sin. 

Eififf.  Set  her.  at  liberty ;  but  leave  the  oovit ; 
This  is  no  place  for  such  I    You,  Fharemondy 
Shall  have  free  passage,  and  a  conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a  prince. — ^When  yon  come  there, 
Remember,  'twas  your  faults  that  lost  you  her, 
And  not  my  purposed  will. 

Pka.  1  do  confess, 
Renowned  sir. 

King.  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.    Enjoy, 
Philaster, 
This  kingdom,  which  is  yours,  and  alter  me 
Whatever  I  call  mine.    My  blessing  on  you! 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  yon  may  grow  yourselves  over  all  lands. 
And  Uve  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Wherever  there  is  sun !     Let  princes  learn 
By  this,  to  rule  the  passions  of  their  blood. 
For  what  Heaven  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


AiOiiCB,  King  tif  Iberia. 

TNMjrxs,  King  qf  Armenia. 

QoaoAM,  Lerd-ProUetcr,  and  TaXker  </  Arbact*. 

Bactmqi,  a  lord, 

LYQosrxs,  VaXker  of  Spaeomia. 
Tkrtt  Genttemcai. 
Two  Swufdiuep. 
TtreeMea. 


Philip,  a  Servant 
A  MeflMnger. 
A  Servant  to  Bacurim. 
A  Boy. 

Arank,  the  Omen-Mother. 

Panthka,  ker  Daughter. 

SPAOoiriA,  a  Lady,  Daughter  €/  Lygonee. 

Makdanb,  a  Waiting-woman  ;  and  other  Attendants. 

Tun*  Citizen^  Wives,  and  another  Woman. 


SCENE, — DuMNG  THE  First  Act,  on  the  Frontiers  of  Armenia; 

AFTERWARM    IN   THE   METROPOLIS   OF   IbERIA. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L-^The  Camp  qf  Arbaces^  m  the 
FronHera  qf  ArmenUu 

Enter  Kabdorids  and  Bessdb. 

^^r.  BeMOfl,  tbe  king  has  made  a  fair  hand 
on't ;  he  hu  ended  tbe  wan  at  a  blow.  'Would 
mj  sword  bad  a  doee  basket  hilt,  to  hold  wine, 
aad  the  blade  would  make  kniyes ;  for  we  shall 
hare  notbiog  but  eating  and  drinking. 

Beg.  We,  that  are  commanders,  shall  do  well 
encmgb. 

Mar.  'Faith,  Bessus,  snch  commanders  as  thon 
^7:  I  had  as  liere  set  thee  perdue  for  a  padding 
i'  th'  dsik,  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bet.  I  love  these  jests  exceedingly. 

Mar.  I  think  thou  lov*st  'em  better  than  quar- 
rt^Uiog,  BessQS ;  I'll  say  so  mnch  in  thy  behalf. 
And  jet  thon'rt  yaliant  enough  upon  a  retreat :  I 
tbink  thou  would'st  kill  any  man  that  stopped 
tltfe,  aa  thou  couldst. 

Be4.  Bat  was  not  this  a  brave  combat,  Mardo- 
oios? 

^ar.  Why,  didst  thou  see  it  ? 

Bet.  You  stood  with  me. 

Mar.  I  did  so ;  but  methought  thou  wink*d*st 
every  blow  they  strake. 

Bet.  Well,  I  believe  there  are  better  soldiers 
tban  I,  tbat  never  saw  two  princes  fight  in  lists. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  I  think  so  too,  Bessus;  many 
a  thousand :  Bat,  certainly,  aU  that  are  worse  than 
tboa  have  seen  as  much. 

Bet.  'Twaa  bravely  done  of  our  king. 

Mar.  Yes.  if  he  had  not  ended  the  wars.  I'm 
|bd  tboa  dar'st  talk  of  such  dangerous  businesses. 

Bet,  To  take  a  prince  prisoner  in  the  heart  of 
bifl  own  country,  in  single  combat ! 

Mar.  See  how  thy  blood  cruddles  at  this !  I 
think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beaten  i*  this 
pasnoa. 

Bit.  Shan  I  tell  you  traly  ? 

Mar.  Ay. 
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Bet,  I  could  willingly  venture  for  it. 

ilf ar.  Hum  I  no  venture  neither,  good  Bessus. 

Be*.  Let  me  not  live,  if  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
braver  piece  of  service  than  that  I'm  so  famed  for. 

Mar.  Why,  art  thou  famed  for  any  valour  ? 

Beg.  I  famed  ?  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Mar.  I  am  very  heartily  glad  on*t :  I  have  been 
with  thee  ever  since  thou  cam'st  to  the  wars,  and 
this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I  heard  on*t  Pr'y- 
thee,  who  fames  thee  ? 

Bet.  The  Christian  world. 

Mar.  'Tis  heathenishly  done  of  'em ;  in  my  con- 
science, thou  deserv'st  it  not. 

Bet.  I  ha'  done  good  service. 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  thou  may'st  wait  of 
a  man  in's  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shifting  a 
trencher  ;  but  otherwise  no  service,  good  Bessus. 

Bet.  You  saw  me  do  the  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus  I  Where  was 
it  ?  is  the  place  vanish'd  ? 

Bet.  At  Bessus'  Desperate  Redemption, 

Mar.  At  Bessus'  Desperate  Redemption !  where's 
that? 

Bet.  There,  where  I  redeem'd  the  day;  the 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Fr*ythee  who  christen'd  it  ? 

Bet,  The  soldier. 
*  Mar.  If  I  were  not  a  very  merrily  disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee  ?  One  that  had 
but  a  grain  of  choler  in  the  whole  composition  of 
his  body,  would  send  thee  of  an  errand  to  the 
worms,  for  putting  thy  name  upon  that  field :  Did 
not  I  beat  thee  there,  i'  th'  head  o*  th*  troops, 
with  a  truncheon,  because  thou  wouldst  needs  run 
away  with  thy  company,  when  we  should  charge 
the  enemy  ? 

Bet.  True ;  but  I  did  not  run. 

Mar.  Right,  Bessus :  I  beat  thee  out  on't. 

Bet.  But  came  not  I  up  when  the  day  was  gone, 
and  redeem'd  all  ? 

Mar»  Thou  knowest,  and  so  do  I,  thou  meant' st 
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I    thrmgh  I  have 


fly,  uid  tby  fear  mikiDg  thee  mutake,  thou 

'  '    ipon  the  enemy ;  tad  b  hot  char^  thou 

gavest ;  aa,  I'll  do  thee  right,  than  ait  furioaa  id 

!    runniag  Rwty  ;  and,  I  thiok,  we'ove  tby  fear  for 

I    our  victory.     If  I  were  the  king,  and  were  aure 

thoa  wouldst  mistake  always,  aod  run  away  npou 

I    the  enemT,  thou  ahonldtt  be  general,  by  this  light. 

I        Sei.  Yoa'll  Deter  leave  thti  till  I  fall  fbnL 

I         Mar.  No  more  sach  words,  dear  BcBsai ;  for 

lOWD   thee  a  coward,    and 

irike  thee,  yet  if  Ibou  pro- 

I    ceed'st,  1  will  allow  thee  Taliaat.  and  heat  thee. 

I       Bei.  Come,  our  king's  abrare  fellow. 

I        Mar.  He  is  so,  Brssui ;  1  woDder  bow  than 

'    com'at  to  know  it.     Bat,  if  thoa  wert  a  man  of 

.    understaoding,  I  wonld  tell  thee,  he  ia  TaJD-glo- 

;    riooB  and  bumble,   and   angry   and  patient,  aod 

merry  and   doll,  and  joyfol  and  sorrowfal.  in  ei- 

'    tremilies,  in  an  hour.  Do  not  think  me  thy  friend, 

for  thia  ;  for  if  I  cared  who  knew  it,  than  shonldst 

t,  Beians.     Here  he  is,  with  tbe  prey  in 

his  foot. 


I.  Ily  udneas,  brave  llgnmes,  takes  away 
From  my  fnll  victory  :  Am  I  twcome 
Of  BD  Bmall  fame,  that  any  man  shaold  grieve 
'When  I  o'ercome  him  ?  They  that  placed  me  here, 
Intended  it  an  honour,  lai^  enoogh 
For  the  most  valiimt  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  single,  though  he  lost  the  day. 
What  ahould  afflict  yon  ?  Yon  are  as  free  as  I. 
To  he  my  prisoner,  is  to  be  more  free 
Than  you  were  formeriy.     And  never  think. 
The  man,  I  held  worthy  to  combat  me. 
Shall  be  used  servilely.     Thy  ransom  ia, 
To  take  my  only  sister  to  thy  wife  : 
A  heavy  one,  Tigranes  ;  for  she  il 
A  lady,  that  the  neighbour  princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.     I  have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigranes  :  She,  but  nine  years  old, 
I  left  ber,  and  ne'er  caw  her  since  :  Your  wan 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a  youth. 
The  way  to  victory.     She  was  a  pretty  child ; 

CrieB  loudly  on  her,  and  my  messengers 
Make  me  believe  she  is  a  miracle. 
Sbe'U  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke 
But  of  ber  eye,  Tlgranes. 

Tigr.  Is  it  the  conrse  of 
Iberia  to  use  ber  prisoners  thns ! 
Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces', 
I  sboold  not  thus  have  talk'd  ;  for  in  Armenia, 
We  bold  it  base.     Yon  should   bare  kept  yoor 

1111  yon  saw  home  ^ain,  where  'tis  the  fashion, 
Perhapa,  to  brag. 

Arh.  Be  yon  my  witness,  earth. 
Need  1  to  brag  ?  Doth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  me  snfBdently,  and  all  the  acts 
That  I  bave  wrought  npon  his  suffering  land  ? 
Shoold   I  then  boast  ?     Where  lies  that  foot  of 

Within  his  whole  realm,  that  I  have  not  past, 
Fightiog  and  conquering :  Far  then  from  me 
Be  oatentalian.     I  could  tell  the  world. 
How  I  have  laid  hia  kingdom  desolate, 


Tbia  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves ; 


And  made  his  virgins  Ungm^  for  their  hires; 

If  I  wonld  brag.    Shaold  I,  that  bave  tbe  pxni 

To  teach  the  neighbonr  world  hamility. 

Mil  irith  vain-glory  ? 

Mar.  Indeed,  this  is  none  t  ['•"^ 

Arb.  Tigranes,  no  i  did  I  but  take  deli^ 

To  stretch  my  deeds  as  others  da,  on  words, 

I  could  amaze  my  hearers. 

Mar.  So  you  do.  [^p* 

Arb.  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  modesty, 

That  thinks  me  apt  to  baat :  After  an  act 

Fit  for  a  god  to  do  npon  hia  foe, 

A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's  month 

be  it  far  from  vmin. 


Arb.  I  offer  you  my  asUr,  and  yon  tnnrcr,        I 
I  do  insult :  A  lady  (bat  no  suit. 
Nor  treasure,  nor  thy  crown,  coold  pordiase  \hrt, 
But  that  thou  fonght'itwith  me. 

Tigr.  Though  this  be  worse 
Than  that  yon  spoke  before,  it  strikes  not  me  : 
But,  that  yon  think  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  yoor  sister,  troubles  me. 
I  wonld  give  worlds  for  ransoms,  were  they  mine. 
Rather  than  bave  ber. 

Arb.  See,  if  I  insult. 
That  am  the  conque 


Offer 


a  the  ci 


Lch  be  refuses,  and  I  bear  his  tcom  ! 
It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  siy, 
lie  daughters  of  your  country,  aet  by  her. 
Would  see  their  shame,  run   home,  and  blad  U 
At  thrir  own  fbnlneas.  Yet  she  ia  not  fair,    [4«t    ' 
Nor  beautiful ;  those  words  eipress  her  not :  i 

lley  say.  her  looks  have  BOmeihing  eicdleat.  I 

That  wants  a  name  yet.     Were  she  odious. 
Her  birth  deserves  the  empire  of  the  world  : 
Sister  to  such  a  brother  ;  that  bath  ta'en 
Victory  prisoner,  and  throngbout  the  eartli 
Carries  her  bonnd,  and  abonld  he  let  her  loose- 
She  dnrst  not  leave  him.    Nature  did  bar  wtosg. 
To  print  continual  conqnesl  on  her  cheeks, 
And  make  no  tnan  wortiiy  for  her  to  take. 
But  me,  that  am  too  near  ber;  and  as  strangely 
She  did  for  me  :  But  yon  will  think  I  braf . 

Mar.  I  do,  I'll  be  sworn.  Thy  valotir  and  tliy 
passions  severed,  would  bare  made  two  eicellai 
fellows  in  their  kinds.  I  know  not,  whether  1 
should  be  Boiry  thou  art  so  valiant,  or  >o  paasiHi- 
ate  :  'Would  one  of  'em  were  away  >  [J»'' 

Tipr.  Do  I  refuse  her,  that  I  doubt  her  wnRh  ^ 
Were  she  as  virtuous  as  ibe  wonld  be  thought ; 
So  perfect,  that  no  one  of  her  own  sei 
Could  find  a  want  she  bad  ;  so  tempting  fair. 
That  she  conld  wish  it  off,  for  damning  soab ; 
I  would  pay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives. 
Rather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps,  I  have  a  love,  where  I  have  fii'd 
Mine  eyes,iu>t  to  be  moved,  and  sbetm  em  ; 
I  am  not  flckle- 

Arb.  Is  that  all  the  canse  ! 
"Hunk  you,  yon  can  ao  knit  yannelf  in  lore 
To  any  other,  that  her  aearching  sight 
Cannot  dissolve  it  ?  So,  before  yon  tried. 
You  thought  yonrself  a  match  for  me  in  fight. 
Trust  me,  Tigranes,  ahe  can  da  as  mnefa 
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ri]  settd  you  home  with  loTe,  and  name  your 

nuiBom 
Some  other  way ;  bat  if  she  be  your  choice, 
She  frees  you.    To  Iberia  yon  must 

7*t^.  Sir,  I  haye  leam'd  a  prisoner's  sufferance, 
And  will  obey.    But  give  me  leave  to  talk 
In  priTate  with  some  friends  before  I  go, 

Arb.  Some  do  await  him  forth,  and  see  him  safe ; 
Bat  let  him  freely  send  for  whom  he  please, 
And  none  dare  to  disturb  his  conference  ; 
I  will  not  hare  him  know  what  bondage  is, 
Till  he  be  free  frt>m  me. 

iExit  TioRAivni  with  Attendants. 

This  prince,  Mardonius, 
U  foil  of  wisdom,  Talour,  all  the  graces 
Man  can  receiTe. 

Mar,  And  yet  yon  conquered  him. 

Arh,  And  yet  I  conquered  him,  and  could  have 
done, 
Hadst  tbon  joined  with  him,  though  thy  name  in 

arms 
Be  gnat    Must  ail  men,  that  are  virtuous, 
ThLok  suddenly  to  match  themseWes  with  me  ? 
I  conqnerM  him,  and  bravely ;  did  I  not  ? 

Bet,  An  please  your  majesty,  I  was  afraid  at  first — 

Afar,  When  wert  thou  otiier? 

Arb,  Of  what? 

Bet.  That  you  would  not  have  spied  your  best 
adTaotages ;  for  your  majesty,  in  my  opinion,  lay 
too  high;  methinks,  under  favour,  you  should  have 
lain  thus. 

Mar.  Like  a  tailor  at  a  wake. 

Bet.  And  then,  irt  please  your  majesty  to  re- 
member, at  one  time ^by  my  troth,  I  wish'd 

mygdfwi'you. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  thou  wouldst  ha'  stunk  'em 
both  out  o'  th*  lists. 

Arh,  What  to  do  ? 

Bet.  To  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  an  occa- 
sion :  you  Uy  thus,  and  Tigranes  falsified  a  blow 
at  your  leg,  which  you,  by  doing  thus,  avoided ; 
bat,  if  you  had  whipped  up  your  leg  thus,  and 
reach'd  him  on  the  ear,  you  had  made  the  blood- 
roTal  nm  about  his  bead. 

Mar,  What   country  fence-school  didst  thou 
learn  that  at  ? 

Arb,  Pnff !  did  not  I  take  him  nobly? 

Mat,  Why,  yott  did,  and  you  have  tidk*d  enough 

Arb.  Talk  enough  !  [on't 

^>U  you  confine  my  words  ?  By  Heav'n  and  earth, 
I  were  much  better  be  a  king  of  beasts 
Than  such  a  people !    If  I  had  not  patience 
Above  a  god,  I  should  be  call*d  a  tyrant. 
Throughout  the  world  !    They  will  offend  to  death 
Each  minute :  Let  me  hear  thee  speak  again, 
And  thou  art  earth  again.     Why,  this  is  like 

Tigranes'  speech,  that  needs  would  say  I  bragg*d 

Bo^Qs^hesaid,  I  bragg'd. 

Bet.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Arb.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 
jjy  all  the  world,  I'm  grown  ridiculous 
T'i  my  own  subjects.    Tie  me  to  a  chair, 
AQ<i  jest  at  me !     But  I  shall  make  a  start. 
And  ponish  some,  that  others  may  take  heed 
How  they  are  haughty.  Who  will  answer  me  ? 
He  said  I  boasted:  speak,  Mardonius, 
Did  I  ?— He  will  not  answer.    Oh,  my  temper  ! 
1  nteyou  thanks  above,  that  taught  my  heart 
ritienoe;  I  can  endure  his  silence  ?  What,  will  none 
>  onchaafe  to  give  me.  audience  ?    Am  I  grown 


To  such  a  poor  respect  ?  or  do  you  mean 

To  break  my  wind  ?  Speak,  speak,  some  one  of  you, 

Or  else,  by  Heaven 

1  Gent.  So  please  your 

Arb,  Monstrous ! 
I  cannot  be  heard  out ;  they  cut  me  off. 
As  if  I  were  too  saucy.     I  will  live 
In  woods,  and  talk  to  trees ;  they  will  allow  me 
To  end  what  I  begin.    The  meanest  subject 
Can  find  a  freedom  to  discharge  his  soul, 
And  not  I.    Now  it  is  a  time  to  speak ; 
I  hearken. 

1  Gent,  May  it  please 

Arb,  I  mean  not  you ; 

Did  not  I  stop  you  once  ?  But  I  am  grown 
To  balk !  But  I  desire  let  another  speak. 

2  Gent,  I  hope  your  majesty 

Arb,  Thou  draw'st  thy  words, 

That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants  :  Throw  your  words  away 
Quick,  and  to  purpose ;  I  have  told  you  this. 

Bet.  An't  please  your  majesty 

Arb,  Wilt  thou  devour  me  ?    This  is    such  a 
rudeness 
As  yet  you  never  shew'd  me :  And  I  want 
Power  to  command  ye ;  else,  Mardonius 
Would  speak  at  my  request.     Were  you  my  king, 
I  would  have  answer'd  at  your  word,  Mardonius. 
I  pray  you  speak,  and  truly,  did  I  boast  ? 
Mar,  Truth  will  offend  you. 
Arb,  You  take  all  great  care  what  will  offend  me, 
When  you  dare  to  utter  such  things  as  these. 

Mar,  You  told  Tigranes,  you  had  won  his  land 
With  that  sole  arm,  propp'd  by  divinity : 
Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a  wrong  to  us 
That  daily  ventured  lives  ? 
Arb.  O,  that  thy  name 
Were  great  as  mine !  'would  I  had  paid  my  wealth 
It  were  as  great,  as  I  might  combat  thee  1 
I  would,  through  all  the  regions  habitable. 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  with  my  sword 
Drive  thee  about  the  world,  'till  I  had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man's  curiosity 
Hath  miss'd  of :  There,  there  would  I  strike  thee 
Forgotten  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites      [dead  : 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 

Bes.  The  king  rages  extremely :  shall  we  slink 
He*ll  strike  us.  [away  ? 

2  Gent.  Content. 

Arb,  There  I  would  make  you  know,  'twas  this 
sole  arm. 
I  grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I  commanded  you  ;  but  'twas  this  arm 
Moved  you  like  wheels ;  it  moved  you  as  it  pleased. 
Whither  slip  you  now  ?  What,  are  you  too  good 
To  wait  on  me  ?  I  had  need  have  temper, 
That  rule  such  people  :  I  have  nothing  left 
At  my  own  choice !    I  would  I  might  be  private : 
Mean  men  enjoy  themselves ;  but  'tis  our  curse 
To  have  a  tumult,  that,  out  of  their  loves. 
Will  wait  on  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Go,  get  you  gone !  Why,  here  they  stand  like  death : 
My  words  move  nothing. 
1  Gent.  Must  we  go? 
Bes.  I  know  not. 

Arb.  I  pray  you,  leave  me,  sirs.     I'm  proud  of 

That  you  will  be  entreated  from  my  sight,      [this. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Arbackb  atid  MAnooNiva, 

Why,  now  they  leave  me  all.     Mardonius ! 
Mar.  Sir. 
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Arb.  Will  yoa  leaye  me  quite  alone  ?  Methinks, 
Civility  should  teach  yoa  more  than  this. 
If  I  were  bat  your  friend.     Stay  here,  and  wait. 
Mar,  Sir,  shall  I  speak  ? 
Arb,  Why,  you  would  now  think  much 
To  be  denied ;  but  I  can  scarce  intreat 
What  I  would  have.    Do,  speak. 
Mar.  But  will  you  hear  me  out? 
Arb,  With  me  you  article,  to  talk  thus :    Well, 
I  will  hear  you  out. 

Mar.  IKneeU,']  Sir,  that  I  have  ever  loTed  you, 
my  sword  hath  spoken  for  me ;  that  I  do,  if  it  be 
doabted,  I  dare  call  an  oath,  a  great  one,  to  my 
witness ;  and  were  you  not  my  king,  from  amongst 
men  I  should  have  chose  you  out,  to  love  above 
the  rest :  Nor  can  this  chedlenge  thanks ;  for  my 
own  sake  I  should  have  doted,  because  I  would 
have  loved  the  most  deserving  man ;  for  so  you  are. 
Arb.  Alas,  Mardonins,  rise !  you  shall  not  kneel: 
We  all  are  soldiers,  and  all  venture  lives ; 
And  where  there  is  no  difference  in  men's  worths, 
Titles  are  jests.    Who  can  outvalue  thee  ? 
Mardonius,  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  hast  wrong ; 
Thy  love  is  not  rewarded ;  but,  believe 
It  shall  be  better.    More  than  friend  in  arms. 
My  father,  and  my  tutor,  good  Mardonius  1 

Mar.  Sir,  you  did  promise  you  would  hear  me 

out. 
Arb.  And  so  I  will :  Speak  freely,  for  from  thee 
Nothing  can  come,  but  worthy  things  and  true. 

Mar.  Though  you  have  all  this  worth,  you  hold 
some  qualities  that  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 
Arb.  Eclipse  my  virtues  ? 
Mar,  Yes  ;  your  passions  ;  which  are  so  mani- 
fold, that  they  appear  even  in  this :  When  I  com- 
mend you,  you  hug  me  for  that  truth ;  when  I 
speak  your  faults,  you  make  a  start,  and  fly  the 
hearing :  But 

Arb,  When  you  commend  me?     Oh,  that  I 
should  live 
To  need  such  commendations !  If  my  deeds 
Blew  not  my  praise  themselves  about  the  earth, 
I  were  most  wretched !  Spare  your  idle  praise : 
If  thou  didst  mean  to  flatter,  and  shouldst  uttter 
Words  in  my  praise,  that  thou  thought'st  impu- 
dence. 
My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.    When  you 

praise, 
I  hug  you  ?  'Tis  so  false,  that,  wert  thou  worthy, 
Thou  shouldst  receive  a  death,  a  glorious  death. 
From  me  !  But  thou  shalt  understand  thy  lyes ; 
For  shouldst  thou  praise  me  into  Heaven,  and 

there 
Jje&Ye  me  inthroned,  I  would  despise  thee  though 
As  much  as  now,  which  is  as  much  as  dust, 
Because  I  see  thy  envy. 

Mar.  However  you  will  use  me  after,  yet,  for 
your  own  promise  sake,  hear  me  the  rest. 

Arb.  I  will,  and  after  call  unto  the  winds ; 
For  they  shall  lend  as  large  an  ear  as  I 
To  what  you  utter.     Speak  1 

Mar,  Would  you  but  leave  these  hasty  tempers, 
which  I  do  not  say  take  from  you  all  your  worths, 
but  darken  'em,  then  you  will  shine  indeed. 
Arb,  Well. 

Mar.  Yet  I  would  have  you  keep  some  passions, 
lest  men  should  take  you  for  a  god,  your  virtues 
are  such. 

Arb.  Why,  now  you  flatter. 

Mar.  I  never  understood  the  word.    Were  vou 


no  king,  and  free  from  these  wild  moods*  should  1 
chuse  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleasure,  it  shoold 
be  you ;  or  for  honesty  to  interchange  my  bosom 
with,  it  should  be  you ;  or  wisdom  to  give  me 
counsel,  I  would  pick  out  you ;  or  valour  to  defend 
my  reputation,  still  I  would  find  you  out ;  for  yoa 
are  fit  to  fight  for  all  the  world,  if  it  coold  come 
in  question.  Now  I  have  spoke:  Consider  to 
yourself;  find  out  a  use;  if  so,  then  what  diaH 
fall  to  me  is  not  material. 

Arb.  Is  not  material  ?  more  than  ten  sudh  fives 
As  mine,  Mardonias !  It  was  nobly  said  ; 
Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  and  boldly  such  a  truth 
As  might  offend  another.     I  have  been 
Too  passionate  and  idle ;  thou  shalt  see 
A  swift  amendment.     But  I  want  those  parts 
You  praise  me  for :  I  fight  for  all  the  world ! 
Give  thee  a  sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  far 
Beyond  me,  as  thou  art  beyond  in  years ; 
I  know  thou  dar'st  and  wUt.    It  troubles  rae 
That  I  should  use  so  rough  a  phrase  to  thee : 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  mhMt  thou  wilt. 
So  thou  wilt,  psrdon  me.    That  thou  and  I 
Should  differ  thus ! 

Mar,  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  sir. 

Arb.  'Faith,  but  it  is :  But  thou  dost  ever  take 
All  things  I  do  thus  patiently  ;  for  which 
I  never  can  requite  thee,  but  with  love ; 
And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.    Thou  and  I 
Have  not  been  merry  lately :  Pr'ythee  tell  ne. 
Where  hadst  thou  that  same  jewel  in  thine  ear  ? 

Mar,  Why,  at  the  taking  of  a  town. 

Arb,  A  wench,  upon  my  life,  a  wendi,  Mardo- 
Gave  thee  that  jewel.  [nios. 

Mar,  Wench !  They  respect  not  me ;  I*m  old 
and  rough,  and  every  limb  about  me,  but  tliat  which 
should,  grows  stiffen  I'  those  businesses,  I  may 
swear  I  am  truly  honest ;  for  I  pay  justly  for  wbat 
I  take,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  at  a  certainty. 

Arb,  Why,  do  the  wenches  encroach  upon  thee  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Arb.  Didst  thou  sit  at  an  old  rent  with  'em  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  'faith. 

Arb,  And  do  they  improve  themselves  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  ten  shillings  to  me,  every  new  ywatg 
fellow  they  come  acquainted  with. 

Arb.  How  canst  live  on't  ? 

Mar,  Why,  I  think,  I  must  petition  to  you. 

Arb.  Thou  shalt  take  'em  up  at  my  price. 

filter  two  Gentlemen  and  Bsasos. 

Mar,  Yoor  price  ? 

Arb,  Ay,  at  the  king's  price. 

Mar,  That  may  be  more  than  I'm  vrorth. 

2  Geni,  Is  he  not  merry  now  ? 

1  Gent.  I  think  not. 

Bea,  He  is,  he  is :  We'll  shew  ourselves. 

Arb,  Bessus !  I  thought  you  had  been  in  Iberia 
by  this ;  I  bade  you  haste ;  Gobrias  will  want  en- 
tertainment for  me. 

Bes.  An't  please  your  majesty,  I  have  a  suit. 

Arb,  Is't  not  lousy,  Bessus  ?  what  is't  ? 

Bet,  I  am  to  carry  a  lady  with  me. 

Arb,  Then  thou  hast  two  suits. 

Bes,  And  if  I  can  prefer  her  to  the  lady  Ite- 
thea,  your  majesty's  sister,  to  learn  &shions,  as  to 
friends  term  it,  it  will  be  worth  something  to  me. 

Arb.  So  many  nights*  lodgings  as  'tis  thither: 
wiU't  not  ? 

Bes.  I  know  not  that ;  but  gold  I  shall  be  sure  of. 
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Arb.  Why,  thou  shalt  bid  her  entertain  her  from 
me,  so  tbou  wilt  reeolTe  me  one  thing. 

Bti,  If  I  cam. 

Arb.  'Faith,  'tia  a  very  dispntable  qneation ;  and 
yett  I  think,  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Be$,  Your  mqesty  haa  a  good  opinion  of  my 
andentanding. 

Arb.  I  have  ao  good  an  opinion  of  it :  'Tia, 
whether  thou  be  Taliant. 

Bet.  Somebody  has  tradaced  me  to  yon :  Do 
yoQ  cee  this  swoid,  air  ?  [DratM. 

Arb.  Yes. 

Bes.  If  I  do  not  make  my  back-biters  eat  it  to 
1  knife  within  thia  week,  say  I  am  not  valiant. 

Enter  a  Mcawngier. 

Met,  Health  to  your  majesty !    {.Bdivert  a  letter. 

Arb.  From  Gobriaa  ? 

Met.  Yes,  Sir. 

Arb,  How  does  he  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Met,  In  perfect  health. 

Arb.  Take  that  for  thy  good  news. 

[Qivet  Monejf. 
A  trutier  servant  to  his  prince  there  lives  not, 
Thu  is  good  Gobriaa.  IReadt. 

1  Geni,  The  kmg  starts  back. 
Mor.  Hb  blood  goes  back  as  last. 

2  Geni.  And  now  it  comes  again. 
Mar.  He  alters  strangely. 

Arb.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me :  Be  it  far 
From  me  to  stru^le !  If  my  secret  sins 
Hate  pallM  thia  corse  npon  me,  lend  me  tears 
Edow  to  wash  me  white,  that  I  may  feel 
A  child-like  innocence  within  my  breaat ! 
Which,  onceperform'd,  oh,  give  me  leave  to  stand 
As  fix'd  as  constancy  herself ;  my  eyes 
Set  here  nnmoved,  regardless  of  the  world. 
Though  thousand  miseries  encompau  me ! 

Mar,  This  is  strange ! — Sir,  how  do  you  ? 

Arb.  Mardonins !  my  mother 

Mar.  Is  she  dead  ? 

Arb.  Alaa,  ahe'a  not  so  happy  I  Thou  dost  know 
How  she  hath  laboured,  since  my  father  died, 
To  take  by  treaaon  hence  this  loathed  life, 
That  wouid  but  be  to  serve  her.     I  have  pardoned, 
And  panion'd,  and  by  that  have  made  her  fit 
To  practise  new  nna,  not  repent  the  old. 
She  DOW  had  hired  a  alave  to  come  from  thence. 
And  strike  me  here  ;  whom  Gobriaa,  sifting  out. 
Took,  and  condemned,  and  executed  there. 
The  carefol^st  servant !  Heaven,  let  me  but  live 
To  pay  that  man !  Nature  is  poor  to  me, 
That  will  not  let  me  have  aa  many  deaths 
As  are  the  times  that  he  hath  aaved  my  life, 
That  I  might  die  'em  over  aU  for  him. 
^  Mar.  Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  onher  own  head ; 
Vex  not  yourself. 

Arb.  What  will  the  world 
Conceive  of  me  ?  with  what  unnatural  sins 
Wm  they  suppose  me  laden,  when  my  life 
Is  sought  by  her,  that  gave  it  to  the  world  ? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here :  My  sister, 
He  says,  is  grown  in  beauty  and  in  grace ; 
In  all  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
A  tender  spotless  maid :  She  stains  her  cheeks 
With  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother*s  ill ; 
And'mongst  that  sacred  dew  she  mingles  prayers. 
Her  pure  oblationa,  for  my  safe  return. — 
If  I  have  lost  the  duty  of  a  aon ; 
If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
Made  me  forget  my  natural  offices ; 


Nay,  further,  if  I  have  not  every  night 
ExposttUated  with  my  wandering  thoughts, 
If  aught  unto  my  parent  they  have  err'd. 
And  called  'em  back ;  do  you  direct  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine. 
But  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  power  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason ;  I  will  use  no  means 
But  prayer  :  For,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a  deadly  flood, 
Than  wash  mv  dangers  off  with  mother's  blood. 
*.  I  ne'er  saw  such  sudden  extremities. 


Mar. 


lExeunt, 


SCENE  ll.—Another  part  qf  the  same. 
Enter  TioaANxaand  Spacokia. 

Tigr.  Why,  wilt  thou  have  me  fly,  Spaconia  ? 
What  should  I  do  ? 

Spa,  Nay,  let  me  stay  alone ; 
And  when  you  see  Armenia  again^ 
You  shall  behold  a  tomb  more  worth  than  I* 
Some  friend,  that  ever  loves  me  or  my  cause, 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinguish  me 
From  other  women ;  many  a  weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  placed  their  loves  unfortunately  too  high, 
As  I  have  done,  where  they  can  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  to  Iberia  ? 

Tigr,  Alas,  that  thou  wilt  ask  me  I   Ask  the  man 
That  rages  in  a  fever,  why  he  lies 
Distemper'd  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
Are  coursing  o'er  the  meadows  with  their  loves  ? 
Can  I  resist  it  ?  am  I  not  a  slave 
To  him  that  conquer' d  me  ? 

Spa,  That  conquer'd  thee, 
Tigranes  I  He  has  won  but  half  of  thee. 
Thy  body ;  but  thy  mind  may  be  as  free 
As  his :  His  will  did  never  combat  thine, 
And  take  it  prisoner. 

Tigr,  But  if  he  by  force 
Convey  my  body  hence,  what  helps  it  me, 
Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling  ? 

Spa.  O,  Tigranes  I 
I  know  you  are  to  see  a  lady  there ; 
To  see,  and  like,  I  fear :  Perhaps,  the  hope 
Of  her  makes  you  forget  me,  ere  we  part. 
Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wish !  farewell ! 

Tigr,  Spaconia,  stay,  and  hear  me  what  I  say. 
In  short,  destruction  meet  me  that  I  may 
See  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I  leave 
To  be  thy  faithful  lover !  Part  with  me 
Thou  shdt  not ;  there  are  none  that  know  our  love; 
And  I  have  given  gold  unto  a  captain, 
That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  king, 
That  he  would  place  a  lady  of  our  hmd 
With  the  king's  sister  that  is  offered  me ; 
Thither  shaU  you,  and,  being  once  got  in. 
Persuade  her,  by  what  subtle  means  you  can, 
To  be  as  backward  in  her  love  as  I. 

Spa.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  longing  maid. 
When  she  beholds  you,  can  be  puU'd  away 
With  words  from  loving  you  ? 

Tigr.  Dispraise  my  health. 
My  honesty,  and  tell  her  I  am  jealous. 

Spa,  Why,  I  had  rather  lose  you  :  Can  my  heart 
Consent  to  let  my  tongue  throw  out  such  words  ? 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  spoke  what  I  thought, 
Shall  find  it  such  a  thing  at  first  to  lye  I 
i       Tigr.  Yet,  do  thy  best. 
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Enter  Bmaesm. 

Bet.  What,  is  your  majesty  ready  ? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 

Bes,  Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I  could  wish 
myself  more  full  of  courtship  for  your  fair  sake* 

Spa,  Sir,  1  shall  feel  no  want  of  that. 

Bes.  Lady,  you  must  haste ;  I  have  reoeived  new 
letters  from  the  king,  that  require  more  haste  than 


I  expected ;  he  will  follow  me  suddenly  himsdf ; 
and  begins  to  call  for  your  majesty  alroidy. 

TSgr.  He  shall  not  do  so  long. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  shall  I  call  yoa  my  charge 
hereafter  ? 

Spa.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  govern  jirar 
tongue,  sir :  You  shall  call  me  what  yoa  please. 

iExemmL 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— 7%tf  Capital  of  Iberia.  An  Apart- 
ment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  QoBsoAB^  Bacubios,  Akarb,  Fanthba,  and  Max- 
DAKS,  Waiting-women  and  Attendants. 

Gob.  My  Lord  Bacurius,  you  must  have  r^ard 
Unto  the  queen ;  she  is  your  prisoner ; 
'Tis  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape. 

Bae.  My  Lord,  I  know't ;  she  is  my  prisoner, 
From  you  committed  :  Yet  she  is  a  woman ; 
And,  so  I  keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  me 
To  keep  her  close.     I  shall  not  shame  to  say, 
1  sorrow  for  her. 

Gob.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 
I  sorrow  for  her,  that  so  little  grace 
Doth  govern  her,  that  she  should  stretch  her  arm 
Against  her  king ;  so  little  womanhood 
And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  the  death 
Of  her  own  son. 

Ara.  Thou  know'st  the  reason  why. 
Dissembling  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  speak. 

Gob.  There  is  a  lady  takes  not  after  you ; 
Her  father  is  within  her  ;  that  good  man, 
Whose  tears  paid  down  his  sins.     Mark,  how  she 
How  well  it  does  become  her  I  And  if  you  [weeps ; 
Can  find  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in  her. 
Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 
AU  this  she  does  for  you,  and  more  she  needs, 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a  tear. 
Think,  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  you ; 
And  you  will  weep,  because  you  cannot  weep. 

Ara.  You  talk  to  me,  as  haying  got  a  time 
Fit  for  your  purpose  ;  but  you  know,  I  know 
You  speak  not  what  you  think. 

Pan.  I  would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  softness  should  be  urged 
Against  my  mother !  A  more  troubled  thought 
No  virgin  bears  about  her !  Should  I  excuse 
My  mother's  fault,  I  should  set  light  a  life, 
In  losing  which  a  brother  and  a  king 
Were  tdken  from  me  :  If  I  seek  to  save 
That  life  so  loved,  I  lose  another  life. 
That  gave  me  being ;  I  should  lose  a  mother ; 
A  word  of  such  a  sound  in  a  child's  ear. 
That  it  strikes  reverence  through  it.    May  the  will 
Of  Heaven  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  fall, 
Take  a  poor  virgin's  life  to  answer  all ! 

Ara.  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.    You  know,  this 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  woman.  [fault 

imep  traft  apart. 

Gob.  I  know  it  is  not. 

Ara.  Yet  you  make  it  so. 

Gob.  Why,  is  not  all  that's  past  beyond  your 

Ara.  1  know  it  is.  [l^^P ' 

Gob.  Nay,  should  you  publish  it 
Before  the  world,  think  you  'twould  be  believed? 


Ara.  I  know,  it  would  not 

Gob.  Nay,  should  I  join  with  yvnx. 
Should  we  not  both  be  torn,  and  yet  both  die 
Uncredited  ? 

Ara.  I  think  we  should. 

Gob.  Why,  then. 
Take  you  such  violent  courses  ?  As  for  me, 
I  do  but  right  in  saving  of  the  king 
From  aU  your  plots. 

Ara.  The  king! 

Gob.  I  bade  you  rest 
With  patience,  and  a  time  would  come  for  me 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content : 
But,  by  this  way,  you  take  away  my  power. 
And  what  was  done,  unknown,  was  not  by  me. 
But  you ;  your  urging.    Being  done, 
I  must  preserve  mine  own ;  but  time  may  brii^ 
All  this  to  light,  and  happUy  for  all. 

Ara.  Accursed  be  this  over-curious  brain. 
That  gave  that  plot  a  birth !  Accurs'd  this  womb, 
That  after  did  conceive,  to  my  .disgrace  ! 

Bac.  My  lord-protector,  they  say,  there  are 
divers  letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bessus  hai 
done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a  day  by  his 
particular  valour  :  Received  you  any  to  that  eflnct? 

Gob.  Yes ;  'tis  most  certain. 

Bac.  Vm  sorry  for't ;  not  that  the  day  was  woo, 
but  that  'twas  won  by  him.  We  held  him  here  i 
coward :  He  did  me  wrong  once,  at  which  I  laughed, 
and  so  did  alt  the  world ;  for  nor  I,  nor  any  other, 
held  him  worth  my  sword. 

Enter  Bbssus  and  Staoohia. 

Bes.  Health  to  my  lord-protector  ?  From  the 
king  these  letters ;  and  to  your  grace,  madam, 
these. 

Gob.  How  does  his  majesty? 

Bes.  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means  and 
his  valiant  commanderst  can  make  him  :  Your  let- 
ters will  tell  you  alL 

Pan.  I  will  not  open  mine,  till  I  do  know 
My  brother's  health :  Good  captain,  is  he  well  ? 

Bes.  As  the  rest  of  us  that  fought  are. 

Pan.  But  how's  that  ?  is  he  hurt  ? 

Bes,  He's  a  strange  soldier  that  gets  not  t 
knock. 

Pan.  I  do  not  ask  how  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  have  one. 

Bes.  He  had  divers. 

Pan.  And  is  he  well  again  ? 

Bes.  Well  again,  an*t  please  your  grace  ?  Whv. 
I  was  run  twice  through  the  body,  and  shot  i'  th' 
head  with  a  cross  arrow,  and  yet  am  well  again. 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  how  thou do'st :  is  he  well? 

Bes.  Not  care  how  I  do  ?  Let  a  man,  out  of  the 
mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign  countries 
wiUi  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his  own,  and  thus 
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he  ihall  be  answered.    Why,  I  may  live  to  reliere) 
with  spear  and  shjeld,  such  a  lady  diBtressed. 

Pan.  Wby,  I  will  care  :  I'm  glad  that  thoa  art 
I  pr'ythee,  ia  he  so  ?  [well ; 

Gcb.  The  long  is  well,  and  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row. 

Pan,  My  prayer  is  heard.    Now  will  I  open 
nune.  IRead*. 

G«6.  Bacnrios,  I  must  ease  yon  of  yonr  chaige. — 
Madaoi,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king, 
That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  met  with  this, 
And  fttmck  it  oat ;  he  has  foqpven  you  freely. 
Yoor  own  will  is  yonr  law ;  be  where  you  please. 

An.  I  thank  him. 

Gob.  Yon  will  be  ready 
To  wait  upon  his  majesty  to-morrow  ? 

Ara,  I  will. 

Bae.  Madam,  be  wise,  hereafter.     I  am  glad 
I  hare  lost  this  office.  iEjrii  Arawx. 

Gob.  Good  captain  Bessus,  tell  ns  the  disconrse 
Betwixt  Tigranes  and  onr  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory. 
1      Pm.  I  pr'ythee  do  ; 
And  if  my  Iwotber  were  in  any  danger, 
l«t  not  tiiy  tale  make  him  abide  there  long, 
Bdbre  thou  bring  him  off ;  for  all  that  wMle 
I  Mj  heart  will  beat. 

BcM.  Madam,  let  what  will  beat,  I  mnst  tell 
truth,  and  thns  it  was  :  They  fought  single  in  Hats, 
bat  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  was  dan- 
gerously hmt  bat  three  days  before ;  else,  perhaps, 
we  had  been  two  to  two ;  I  cannot  tell,  some 
tboogfatve  had.  And  the  occasion  of  my  hart 
wu  this;  the  enemy  had  made  trenches 

G^.  Captain,  without  the  manner  of  your  hart 
Be  ffloch  material  to  this  business. 
We'll  hear't  some  other  time. 

Pm,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  it,  and  go  on  with  my 
brother. 

Bet.  I  will ;  but  'twould  be  worth  your  hearing. 
To  the  lists  Uiey  came,  and  single  sword  and 
guntlet  was  their  fight. 

Pan,  Alas ! 

Ba.  Without  the  lists  there  stood  some  dozen 
captains  of  either  side  mingled,  all  which  were 
iworn,  and  one  of  those  was  I :  And  'twas  my 
cbinoe  to  stand  next  a  captain  of  the  enemies' 
nde.  call'd  Tiribasus  ;  valiant,  they  said,  he  was. 
^  hiJst  these  two  kings  were  stretching  themselves, 
this  Tiribasus  cast  something  a  scornful  look  on 
ne,  aad  ask'd  me,  whom  I  thought  would  over- 
<»me  ?  I  smiled,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fight 
with  me,  he  should  perceive  by  the  event  of  that 
whoie  king  woald  win.  Something  he  answer'd, 
ud  a  scuffle  was  like  to  grow,  when  one  Zipetus 
<^ered  to  help  him :  I — 

Pan,  AH  this  is  of  thyself:  I  pr'ythee,  Bessus, 
Tell  something  of  my  brother ;  did  he  nothing  ? 

Bei.  Why,  yes  ;  I'll  tell  your  grace.  They  were 
not  to  fight  till  the  word  given ;  which  for  my  own 
ptft,  by  my  troth,  I  was  not  to  give. 

Pan.  See,  for  his  own  part ! 

Bat.  I  fear,  yet,  this  fellow's  abased  with  a  good 
report 

Bef,  Ay,  but  I 

Pan.  Still  of  himself! 

Be*.  Cried,  •*  Give  the  word  ;"  when,  as  some 
of  them  say,  Tigranes  was  stooping ;  but  the  word 
»»3  not  pven  then :  yet  one  Cosroes,  of  the  ene- 
i^ics  part,  held  up  his  finger  to  me,  which  is  as 


much  with  us  martialists,  as,  ''  I  will  fight  with 
you :"  I  said  not  a  word,  nor  made  sign  during  the 
combat ;  but  that  once  done 

Pan,  He  slips  over  all  the  fight. 

Bes,  I  call'd  him  to  me  j  **  Cosroes,*'  said  I— 

Pan.  I  will  hear  no  more. 

BesM,  No,  no,  I  lye. 

Bac.  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  dost. 

Bess.  **  Captain,"  said  I ;  so  'twas. 

Pan.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  hear  no  further. 

Be»9.  No  ?  Your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 

Pan,  I  will  not  wish  it.  What,  is  this  the  lady 
My  brother  writes  to  me  to  take  ? 

Bess.  An't  please  your  grace  this  is  she. — 
Charge,  will  you  come  near  the  princess  ? 

Pan.  You  are  welcome  from  your  country ;  and 
Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses  [this  land 
That  I  can  make  it.    What's  your  name  ? 

Spa.  Thalestris. 

Pan.  You're  very  welcome :  You  have  got  a 
To  put  you  to  me,  that  has  power  enough       [letter 
To  place  mine  enemy  here ;  then  much  more  you, 
That  are  so  far  from  being  so  to  me. 
That  you  ne'er  saw  me. 

Bes.  Madam,  I  dare  pass  my  word  for  her  truth. 

Spa.  My  truth? 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  do  you  think  I  am  afraid 
she*ll  steal? 

Beg,  I  cannot  tell ;  servants  are  slippery  ;  but 
I  dare  give  my  word  for  her,  and  for  honesty :  she 
came  along  with  me,  and  many  favours  she  did  me 
by  the  way ;  but,  by  this  light,  none  but  what  she 
might  do  with  modesty,  to  a  man  of  my  rank. 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  here's  nobody  thinks  other* 
wise. 

Bes.  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may  think 
your  pleasure ;  but  I  am  sure  I  brought  her  from 
Armenia,  and  in  all  that  way,  if  ever  I  touched  any 
bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I  pray  God  I  may  sink 
where  I  stand. 

Spa.  Above  my  knee  ? 

Bes,  No,  you  know  I  did  not ;  and  if  any  man 
will  say  I  did,  this  sword  shall  answer.  Nay,  I'll 
defend  the  reputation  of  my  charge  whilst  I  live. 
Your  grace  shall  understand,  I  am  secret  in  these 
businesses,  and  know  how  to  defend  a  lady's  ho- 
nour. 

Spa,  I  hope  your  grace  knows  him  so  well  al- 
ready, I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  he's  vain  and 
foolish. 

Bes.  Ay,  you  may  caU  me  what  you  please,  but 
I'll  defend  your  good  name  against  the  world.  And 
so  I  take  my  leave  of  your  grace,  and  of  you,  my 
lord-protector. — I  am  likewise  glad  to  see  your 
lordship  well. 

Bac.  Oh,  captain  Bessus,  I  thank  you.  I  would 
speak  with  you  anon. 

Bes.  When  you  please,  I  will  attend  your  lord- 
ship. lExit  BssBua. 

Bac.  Madam,  III  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan.  Giood  Bacurius !  lExit  Bacukius. 

Gob.  Madam,  what  writes  his  majesty  to  you  ? 

Pan.  Oh,  my  lord. 
The  kindest  words  I  I'll  keep  'em  while  I  live, 
Here  in  my  bosom  ;  there's  no  art  in  'em ; 
They  lie  disordered  in  this  paper,  just 
As  hearty  nature  speaks  'em. 

Gob.  And  to  me 
He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear 
How  you  were  grown  in  every  virtuous  way ; 
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And  yields  all  thanks  to  me,  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I  was  hound  to  haye  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princess  living  that  enjoys 
A  brother  of  that  worth. 

Pan,  My  lord,  no  maid 
Longs  more  for  any  thing,  and  foels  more  heat 
And  cold  within  her  breast,  than  I  do  now, 
,    In  hope  to  see  him. 

Gob.  Yet  1  wonder  mnch 
At  this  :  He  writes,  he  brings  along  with  him 
A  husband  for  yon,  that  same  captive  prince  ; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  he  makes  a  shew. 
He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Pan,  And  so  he  will,  my  lord,  I  warrant  yon ; 
He  will  but  offer,  and  give  me  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Gob.  Trust  me,  were  I  a  lady, 
I  could  not  like  that  man  were  bargained  with, 
Before  I  chose  him. 

Pan.  But  I  am  not  built 
On  such  wild  humours  ;  if  I  find  him  worthy, 
He  is  not  less  because  he's  offered. 

Spa.   Tis  true  he  is  not;  'would,  he  would 
seem  less !  lAparU 

Gob.  I  think  there  is  no  lady  can  affect 
Another  prince,  your  brother  standing  by ; 
He  doth  eclipse  men's  virtues  so  with  his. 

Spa.  I  know  a  lady  may,  and,  more  I  fear, 
Another  lady  wilL  lAparU 

Pan.  'Would  I  might  see  him! 

Gob.  Why  so  you  shall.  My  businesses  are  great: 
I  will  attend  yon  when  it  is  lus  pleasure 
To  see  you,  madam. 

Pan,  I  thank  yon,  good  my  lord. 

Gob.  Yon  will  be  r^y,  madam  ? 

Pan.  Yes.  \.E*U  Gobkias. 

Spa.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  send  away 
Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
A  few  sad  words,  which,  set  against  your  joys, 
May  make  'em  shine  the  more. 

Pan.  Sirs,  leave  me  all.  [Exeunt  Women. 

Spa.  I  kneel  a  stranger  here,  to  b^  a  thing 

[KnetU. 
Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant. 
Tis  such  another  strange  ill-laid  request. 
As  if  a  beggar  should  entreat  a  king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him. 
And  take  his  rags  to  wander  o'er  the  world, 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan.  That  were  a  strange  request. 

Spa.  As  ill  is  mine. 

Pan.  Then  do  not  utter  it. 

Spa.  Alas,  'tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 
Be  utter'd,  ay,  and  granted,  or  1  die  ! 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak  it ;  but  where  life 
Lies  at  the  stake,  I  cannot  think  her  woman. 
That  will  not  talk  something  unreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.     I  shall  seem 
A  strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  I  beg  of,  ere  they  give  me  aught ; 
Yet  so  I  must :  I  would  you  were  not  fair, 
Nor  wise,  for  in  your  ill  consists  my  good : 
If  you  were  foolish,  you  would  hear  my  prayer; 
If  foul,  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  me  ; 
He  would  not  love  you. 

Pan,  What's  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Spa,  Nay,  my  request  is  more  without  the  bounds 
Of  reason  yet :  for  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  you  to  do,  what  I  would  have  you  grant,    [out. 

Pan,  Why,  then,  'tis  idle.      Pr'ytiiee  speak  it 


Spa,  Your  brother  brings  a  prince  into  diis  bud. 
Of  such  a  noble  shape,  so  sweet  a  grace. 
So  full  of  worth  withal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  hersdf 
To  him  for  ever ;  and  for  yon  to  have 
He  brings  him :  And  so  mad  is  my  demand. 
That  I  desire  you  not  to  have  this  man, 
This  excellent  man ;  for  whom  yon  nee«ls  must  4&e, 
If  you  should  miss  him.    I  do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pan,  Trust  me,  I  could  weep 
Rather ;  for  I  have  found  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  diqointed  sorrow. 

Spa.  'Tis  by  me 
His  own  desire  so,  that  you  would  not  love  him. 

Pan,  His  own  desire!  Why,  credit  me,  Tlialestiii« 
I  am  no  common  wooer :  If  he  shall  woo  me. 
His  worth  may  be  such,  that  I  dare  not  swear 
I  will  not  love  him ;  but  if  he  will  stay 
To  have  me  woo  him,  I  will  promise  tliee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  himself. 
And  fear  no  ravishing  from  me. 

Spa,  'Tis  yet 
His  own  desire ;  but  when  he  sees  yonr  fiice, 
I  fear,  it  will  not  be :  therefore  I  cfaar^ge  you, 
As  yon  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchanting  voice ;  close  np  those  eyes, 
lliat  you  may  neitl^r  catch  a  dart  from  hisa. 
Nor  he  from  you.     I  charge  you,  as  yon  hope 
To  live  in  quiet ;  for  when  I  am  dead. 
For  certain  I  shall  vralkto  visit  him. 
If  he  break  promise  with  me :  For  as  &at 
As  oaths,  without  a  formal  ceremony. 
Can  make  me,  I  am  to  him. 

Pan,  Then  be  fearless  ; 
For  if  he  were  a  thing  'twixt  God  and  man, 
I  could  gaze  on  him,  (if  I  knew  it  ain 
To  love  him,)  without  passion.    Dry  your  eyes ; 
I  swear,  you  shall  enjoy  him  still  for  me ; 
I  will  not  hinder  yon.     But  I  pefoeive. 
You  are  not  what  you  seem :  Rise,  rise,  Tlialestns, 
If  your  right  name  be  so. 

Spa,  Indeed,  it  is  not : 
Spaconia  is  my  name ;  but  I  desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan.  Why,  by  me 
You  shall  not ;  I  will  never  do  you  wrong ; 
What  good  I  can,  I  will :  Think  not  my  birth 
Or  education  such,  that  I  should  injure 
A  stranger  virgin.    You  are  welcome  hither. 
In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded  : 
But,  when  we  are  alone,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  be  your  servant  lB*n^  . 

SCENE  l\,^An  open  Place  b^wt  the  CUy.    . 
A  great  Crowd, 

EnUr  thru  Men  and  a  Woman. 

1  Man,  Come,  come,  run,  run,  run. 

2  Man,  We  shall  out-go  her. 

3  Man.  One  were  better  be  hang'd  tiian  oairy 

women  out  fiddling  to  these  shows.  ' 

Worn,  Is  the  king  hard  by  ?  [ 

1  Man,  You  heard  he  with  the  bottles  said,  he 
thought  we  should  come  too  late.      Wbnt  abond*   > 
ance  of  people  here  is  ! 

Worn,  But  what  had  he  in  those  bottles  ? 
3  Man,  I  know  not. 

2  Man,  Why,  ink,  goodman  fooL 

3  Man,  Ink,  what  to  do  ? 
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1  MitH.  Wht,  the  king,  look  you,  viU  many 
times  call  for  those  bottles,  and  break  his  mind  to 

I  his  friends. 

I       Worn.  Let's  take  our  places ;  we  shall  have  no 
room  else. 

2  Mom.  The  man  told  ns,  he  would  walk  o'foot 
throDch  the  people. 

I      3  Man,  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

I      1  Man.  Our  shops  are  well  look'd  to  now. 

2  Man.  'SUfe,  yonder 's  my  master,  I  think. 

1  Man.  No,  'tis  not  he. 


I 


1 


I 


Enttr  Pbiuf  teitk  two  Citteens'  Wives. 

1  Cii.  W.  Lord,  how  fine  the  fieUls  be  !  What 
tweet  liTinff  'tis  in  the  country  ! 

2  Cit.  W.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  'em,  they 
Htc  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

1  CU.  FT.  My  huaband*s  cousin  would  have  had 
me  gone  into  the  country  last  year.  Wert  thou 
ever  there  ? 

2  Cu.  W.  kff  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst  'em 
oDce. 

1  CU.  W.  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are  they, 
for  lore  of  God? 

2  Cii.  W.  Very  good  people,  God  help  *em. 

1  Cit.  W.  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  down  this 
nmmer,  when  I  am  brought  to  bed  ? 

2  C\i.  W.  Alas,  'tis  no  place  for  us. 

1  Cit.  W.  Why,  pr'ythee  ? 

2  Cii.  W.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there ; 
there'i  nobody  cries  brooms. 

\CxL  W.  No? 

2  Cit.  W.  No  troly,  nor  milk. 

1  CU.  W.  Nor  milk,  how  do  they? 

2  CH.  fV.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselTea  i' 
the  country. 

1  Cit,  W.  Good  lord  I  But  the  people  there,  I 
think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

2  Cit.  W.  Ay,  God  knows  will  they ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  greatly  care  for  our  husbands. 

1  Cit.  W.  Do  they  not  ?  alas !  i*  good  faith,  I 
cannot  blame  them  :  For  we  do  not  greatly  care  for 
them  ooneWes.     Philip,  I  pray,  chuse  us  a  place. 

PhiL  There's  the  best,  forsooth. 

1  at.  W.  By  your  leave,  good  people,  a  little. 

1  Man.  What's  the  matter? 

PhU.  I  pray  you,  my  friendsi  do  not  thrust  my 
mistress  so  ;  she's  with  child. 

2  Man.  Let  her  look  to  herself  then ;  has  she 
not  had  thrusting  enough  yet  ?  If  she  stay  shoul- 
<ieriag  here,  she  may  hap  to  go  home  with  a  cake  in 
berbdly. 

3  Man.  How  now,  goodman  Squitter^breech ! 
why  do  you  lean  on  me  ? 

i*iba/.  Because  IwiU. 

3  Man.  Will  you.  Sir  Sauce-box  ?     iSirike$  Mm. 

1  Cit,  W.  Look,  if  one  ha'  not  struck  Philip.— 
Come  hither,  Philip ;  why  did  he  strike  thee  ? 

PkU,  For  leaning  on  him. 

1  CO.  W.  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him? 

PhU.  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  struck  me. 

1  Cit.  W.  As  God  save  me,  la,  thou  art  as  wild 
a.«  a  bock  ;  there's  no  quarrel,  but  thou  art  at  one 
end  or  other  on't. 

3  Maok.  It's  at  the  first  end  then,  for  he'll  ne'er 
etay  the  last. 

1  Cit.  W.  Well,  stripling,  I  shall  meet  with  you. 

3  Man.  When  you  will. 

1  Cii,  W.  rU  give  a  crown  to  meet  with  you. 

3  Jfam.  At  a  bawdy-house. 


1  Cit.  W.  Ay,  you're  full  of  your  roguery ;  but 
if  I  do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall. 

Flownth.    Enter  one  running. 

4  Man.  The  king,  the  king,  the  king,  the  king! 
Now,  now,  noW,  now ! 

PtowrUK    Enter  Akbacbs,  TYaiuinEe,  Mardootus,  and 

Soldiers. 

All.  God  preserve  your  majesty! 

Arb.  I  thank  you  aJl.     Now  are  my  joys  at  full. 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subjects. 
By  you  I  grow  ;  'tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  this  height 
All  the  account  that  I  can  render  you 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow'd  on  me, 
All  your  expences  to  maintain  my  war. 
Is  but  a  little  word  :  You  will  imagine 
Tis  slender  payment ;  yet  'tis  such  a  word 
As  is  not  to  be  bought  without  our  bloods : 
'Tis  peace ! 

AU.  God  preserve  your  majesty ! 

Arb.  Now  you  may  live  securely  in  your  towns. 
Your  children  round  about  you ;  you  may  sit 
Under  your  vines,  and  make  the  miseries 
Of  other  kingdoms  a  discourse  for  you. 
And  lend  them  sorrows.    For  yourselves,  yon  may 
Safely  forget  there  are  such  things  as  tears  ; 
And  you  may  all,  whose  good  thoughts  I  have 
Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I  think  my  life   [gain'd, 
A  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  thus 
In  such  a  calm  estate ! 

All.  God  bless  your  majesty ! 

ArU  See,  all  good  people,  I  have  brought  the 
man. 
Whose  very  name  you  fear*d,  a  captive  home. 
Behold  him ;  'tis  Tigranes !  In  your  hearts 
Sing  songs  of  gladness  snd  deliverance. 

1  Cit.  W.  Out  upon  him  ! 

2  Cit.  W.  How  he  looks ! 

3  Worn.  Hang  him,  hang  him  I 
Mar.  These  are  sweet  people. 
Ti^.  Sir,  you  do  me  wrong, 

To  render  me  a  scorned  spectacle 
To  common  people. 

Arb.  It  was  far  from  me 
To  mean  it  so.    If  I  have  aught  deserved. 
My  loving  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  revile  t^is  prince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  the  nature  of  a  man 
Is  capable  ;  valour  beyond  compare : 
The  terror  of  his  name  has  stretch'd  itself 
Wherever  there  is  sun  :  And  yet  for  you 
I  fought  with  him  single,  and  won  him  too. 
I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name. 
Soared  to  so  unbelieved  a  height,  to  fall 
Beneath  mine.  This,  inspired  with  all  your  loves, 
I  did  perform  ;  and  will,  for  your  content, 
Be  ever  ready  for  a  greater  work. 

All.  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty  I 

Tig,  So,  he  has  made  me 
Amends  now  with  a  speech  in  commendation 
Of  himself ;  I  would  not  be  so  vain-glorious. 

Arb.  If  there  be  anything  in  which  I  may 
Do  good  to  any  creature  here,  speak  out ; 
For  I  must  leave  you :  And  it  troubles  me. 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you. 
Are  such  as  call  me  from  you :  Else,  my  joy 
Would  be  to  spend  my  days  amongst  you  all. 
You  shew  your  loves  in  these  large  multitudes 
That  come  to  meet  me.  I  will  pray  for  you. 
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Heaven  prosper  yon,  that  you  may  know  old  yean, 

And  live  to  see  your  children's  children 

Sit  at  yonr  boards  with  plenty !    When  there  is 

A  want  of  anything,  let  it  be  known 

To  me,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  you. 

God  keep  yon  all ! 

IFlourish.    Exeunt  Kings  and  their  Train. 
All.  God  bless  yonr  majesty,  God  bless  your 
majesty ! 

1  Man.  Come,  shall  we  go  ?  all's  done. 
Worn.  Ay,  for  God's  sake  :  I  have  not  made  a 

fire  yet. 

2  Man,  Away,  away  !  all*8  done. 

3  Man.  Content     Farewell,  Philip. 

1  CU.  W.  Away,  you  halter-sack,  yon ! 

2  Man.  Philip  will  not  fight ;  he's  afraid  on's  &ce. 


PhU.  Ay,  marry  ;  am  I  afraid  of  my  fiux  ? 
3  Man.  Thon  wooldst  be,  Philip,  if  thou  sav'it 
it  in  a  glass ;  it  looks  so  like  a  visor. 

[Exeunt  the  three  Men  mmd  Womoi 

1  CU.  W.  Yon'Ube  hang'd,  siirah.  Come  Phi- 
lip,  walk  before  us  homewards.  Did  not  his  ma- 
jesty say  he  had  brought  us  home  peas  for  all  our 
money  ? 

2  at.  W.  Yes,  marry,  did  be- 

1  Cit.  W.  They're  the  first  I  heurdontiiiiyear. 
by  my  troth.  I  long'd  for  some  of  'em.  Did  be 
not  say,  we  should  have  some  ? 

2  Cit,  W.  Yes,  and  so  we  shaH  anon,  I  warrut 
yon,  have  every  one  a  peck  brought  home  to  our 
houses.  \Exeiut. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.^Ibbua.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Arbacbs  and  GtoBRiAS. 

Arb.  My  sister  take  it  ill  ? 

Gob.  Not  very  ill : 
Something  unkindly  she  does  take  it,  sir, 
To  have  her  husband  chosen  to  her  hands. 

Arb.  Why,  Gobrias,  let  her :  1  must  have  her 
know, 
My  will,  and  not  her  own,  must  govern  her. 
What,  will  she  marry  with  some  slave  at  home  ? 

Gob.  Oh,  she  is  far  from  any  stubbornness  ; 
You  much  mistake  her ;  and,  no  doubt,  will  Uke 
Where  you  will  have  her.     But,  when  you  behold 
You  will  be  loth  to  part  with  such  a  jewel.      [her, 

Arb.  To  part  with  her  ?  Why,  Gobrias,  art  thou 
She  is  my  sister.  [mad  ? 

Gob.  Sir,  I  know  she  is  : 
But  it  were  pity  to  make  poor  our  land,       » 
With  such  a  beauty  to  enrich  another. 

Arb.  Pish!  WiU  she  have  him ? 

Gob.  I  do  hope  she  will  not. [Aside. 

I  think  she  will,  sir. 

Arb.  Were  she  my  father,  and  my  mother  too. 
And  all  the  names  for  which  we  think  folks  friends. 
She  should  be  forced  to  have  him,  when  I  know 
'Tis  fit.  I  will  not  hear  her  say,  she's  loth. 

Gob,  Heaven,  bring  my  purpose  luckily  to  pass  ! 

[Aside. 
You  know  'tis  just — She  will  not  need  constraint. 
She  loves  you  so. 

Arb.  How  does  she  love  me  ?  Speak. 

Gob,  She  loves  you  more  than  people  love  their 
health. 
That  live  by  labour ;  more  than  I  could  love 
A  man  that  died  for  me,  if  he  could  live 
Again. 

Arb.  She  is  not  like  her  mother,  then. 

Gob.  Oh,  no!  When  you  were  in  Armenia, 
I  durst  not  let  her  know  when  you  were  hurt : 
For  at  the  first,  on  every  little  scratch, 
She  kept  her  chamber,  wept,  and  could  not  eat. 
Till  you  were  well ;  and  many  times  the  news 
Was  so  long  coming,  that,  before  we  heard, 
She  wa3  as  near  her  death,  as  you  your  health. 

Arb.  Alas,  poor  soul !  But  yet  she  must  be  ruled. 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  requite  her  well. 
I  long  to  see  her :  Have  you  sent  for  her, 
To  tell  her  I  am  ready  ? 

Go6.  Sir,  I  have. 


Enter  1  Gentleman  and  Tiauum. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  here  is  the  Armenian  ki^g. 

Arb.  He's  welcome. 

1  Gent  And  tiie  queen-mother  and  die  prinoess 
Without.  [wait 

Arb.  Good  Gobrias,  bring  'em  in. 

[£rif  Gontift. 
Tigranes,  you  will  think  jovi  are  arrived 
In  a  strange  land,  where  mothers  cast  to  pmaoD 
Their  only  sons  :  Think  you,  you  shall  be  safe  ? 

Tig.  Too  safe  I  am,  sir. 

Enter  Gobrias,  Arawk,  Pantrea,  Spaooxxa,  BAccwct. 
Mardonics,  Bsasus,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Ara,  [Kneeh."]  As  low  as  this  I  bowtoyoa; 
and  would 
As  low  as  is  my  grave,  to  show  a  mind 
Thankful  for  all  your  mercies. 

Arb.  Oh,  stand  up. 
And  let  me  kneel !  die  light  will  be  ashamed 
To  see  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Ara.  You  are  my  king. 

Arb.  You  are  my  mother.    Rise  I 
As  far  be  all  your  faults  from  your  own  soul. 
As  from  my  memory ;  then  you  shall  be 
As  white  as  Innocence  herself. 

Ara.  I  came 
Only  to  shew  my  duty  and  acknowledge 
My  sorrows  for  my  sins  :  Longer  to  stay. 
Were  but^to  draw  eyes  more  attentively 
Upon  my  shame,  lliat  power,  that  kept  yon  safe 
From  me,  preserve  you  still ! 

Arb.  Your  own  desires 
Shall  be  your  guide.  [JSUrt'c  Aiaxk. 

Pan,  Now  let  me  die ! 
Since  I  have  seen  my  lord  the  king  return 
In  safety,  I  have  seen  all  good  that  life 
Can  show  me.  I  have  ne'er  another  wish 
For  Heaven  to  grant ;  nor  were  it  fit  I  should ; 
For  I  am  bound  to  spend  my  age  to  conae. 
In  giving  thanks  that  this  was  granted  me. 

Gob.  Why  does  not  your  majesty  speak  ? 

Arb.  To  whom  ? 

Gob.  To  the  princess. 

Pan.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  fearful  I     You  do  look 
On  me,  as  if  1  were  some  loathed  thing. 
That  you  were  finding  out  a  way  to  shun. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  should  speak  to  her, 

Arb,  Ha? 

Pan.  I  know  I  am  unworthy,  yet  not  ill : 
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Arm'd  with  which  innocence,  here  I  will  kned 

Till  I  am  one  with  earth,  but  I  will  gain 

Some  words  and  kindness  from  yon.  IKneels, 

Tigr.  Will  you  speak,  sir  ? 

Arb,  Speak!  am  I  what  I  was  ? 
What  art  thon,  that  dost  creep  into  my  breast, 
And  dar'st  not  see  my  face  ?     Shew  forth  thyself. 
I  feel  a  pair  of  fiery  wings  display'd 
Hither,  from  thence.    You  shall  not  tarry  there ! 
Up,  and  begone ;  if  you  be'st  Iotc,  be  gone  ! 
Or  I  will  tear  thee  from  my  wounded  breast, 
Pull  thy  loT'd  down  away,  and  with  a  quill. 
By  this  right  arm  drawn  from  thy  wanton  wing, 
Write  to  thy  laughing  mother  in  thy  blood. 
That  you  are  powers  belied,  and  all  your  darts 
Are  to  be  blown  away,  by  men  resolved, 
like  dust  I  know  thou  fear'st  my  words  ;  away ! 

Tigr,  Oh,  misery  ;  why  should  he  be  so  slow  ? 

[Apart. 

There  can  no  fahiehood  come  of  loving  her. 
Though  I  have  given  my  faith,  she  is  a  thing 
Both  to  be  loved  and  .served  beyond  my  faith. 
1  voold,  he  would  present  me  to  her  quickly. 

?«A.  Will  you  not  speak  at  all  ?  Are  you  so  far 
From  land  words  ?  Yet,  to  save  my  modesty, 
That  must  talk  till  you  answer,  do  not  stand 
As  70Q  were  dumb  ;  say  something,  though  it  be 
Poisou'd  with  anger  that  it  may  strike  me  dead. 

Mar.  Have  you  no  life  at  all  ?  For  manhood 
Lee  her  not  kned,  and  talk  neglected  thus,     [sake, 
A  tree  would  find  a  tongue  to  answer  her. 
Did  she  bat  give  it  such  a  lov'd  respect. 

Arb,  You  mean  this  lady.    Lift  her  from  the 
^7  do  yoQ  let  her  kneel  so  long  ?-^Alas !  [earth  : 
Madam,  your  beauty  uses  to  command, 
Aod  not  to  beg.    What  is  your  suit  to  me  ? 
i  It  shall  be  granted ;  yet  the  time  is  short. 
And  my  affairs  are  great.  But  where's  my  sister  ? 
I  hade,  she  should  be  brought. 

Mur.  What,  is  he  mad? 

Arb.  Gobrias,  where  is  she? 
!      G06.  Sir  I 

Arb.  Where  is  she,  man  ? 

Gob,  Who,  sir  ? 

Arb.  Who  ?  hast  thou  forgot  my  sister  ? 

Gob'  Your  sister,  sir  ? 

Arh.  Your  sister,  sir !  Some  one  that  hath  a  wit, 
Answer,  where  is  ahe  ? 

G»b,  Do  you  not  see  here  there  ? 

Arb.  Where  ? 

Gob.  There. 

Arb.  There?  where? 

Mar.  'Sli^t,  there !  are  you  blind  ? 

Arb.  Which  do  yon  mean  ?  That  little  one  ? 

Gob,  No,  sir. 

Arb.  No,  sir  ?  Why,  do  you  mock  me  ?  I  can  see 
No  other  here,  but  that  petitioning  lady. 
;      Gob,  That's  she. 

Arb.  Away! 

Gob.  Sir,  it  is  she. 

Arb.  Tis  false. 

Gob.  Is  it? 

Arb.  As  hell !    By  heaven,  as  fialse  as  hell ! 
My  sister  1— Is  she  dead  ?    If  it  be  so, 
I  ^ptak  boldly  to  me ;  for  I  am  a  man. 
And  dare  not  quarrel  with  Divinity ; 
And  do  not  think  to  cozen  me  with  this. 
*  ^ee,  you  bU  are  mute  and  stand  amazed, 
'  Peaifal  to  answer  me.    It  is  too  true*, 
A  decreed  instant  cuts  off  every  life. 


For  which  to  mourn  is  to  repine.     She  died 
A  virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep. 
As  clear  as  her  own  eyes ;  and  blessedness 
Eternal  waits  upon  her  where  she  is. 
1  know  she  could  not  make  a  wish  to  change 
Her  state  for  new ;  and  you  shall  see  me  bear 
My  crosses  like  a  man.     We  all  must  die, 
And  she  hath  taught  us  how. 

Gob.  Do  not  mistake. 
And  vex  yourself  for  nothing  ;  for  her  death 
Is  a  long  life  off  yet,  I  hope.     'Tis  she ; 
And  if  my  speech  deserve  not  faith,  lay  death 
Upon  me,  and  my  latest  words  shall  force 
A  credit  from  you. 

Arb,  Which,  good  Gobrias  ? 
That  lady,  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Gob,  That  lady,  sir : 
She  is  your  sister ;  and  she  is  your  sister 
That  loves  you  so ;  'tis  she  for  whom  I  weep, 
To  see  you  use  her  thus. 

Arb,  It  cannot  be. 

Tigr.  Pish !  this  is  tedious :  lApart. 

I  cannot  hold ;  I  must  present  myself. 
And  yet  the  sight  of  my  Spaconia 
Touches  me,  as  a  sudden  thunder  clap 
Does  one  that  is  about  to  sin. 

Arb.  Away! 
No  more  of  diis !     Here  I  pronounce  him  traitor. 
The  direct  plotter  of  my  death,  that  names 
Or  thinks  her  for  my  sister :  Tis  a  lye. 
The  most  malicious  of  the  world,  invented 
To  mad  your  king.     He  that  will  say  so  next, 
Let  him  draw  out  his  sword  and  sheathe  it  here ; 
It  is  a  sin  fully  as  pardonable. 
She  is  no  kin  to  me,  nor  shall  she  be : 
If  she  were  ever,  I  create  her  none. 
And  which  of  you  can  question  this  ?     My  power 
Is  like  the  sea,  that  is  to  be  obeyM, 
And  not  disputed  with.     I  have  decreed  her 
As  far  from  having  part  of  blood  with  me. 
As  the  naked  Indians.    Come  and  answer  me. 
He  that  is  boldest  now :  Is  that  my  sister  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  this  is  fine  !  [majesty, 

Bes,  No,  marry,  she  is  not,  an't  please  your 
I  never  thought  she  was ;  she's  nothing  like  you. 

Arb,  No  ;  *tis  true,  she  is  not. 

Mar.  Thou  shouldst  be  hang'd.  LTo  Bicasi's. 

Pan,  Sir,  I  will  speak  but  once  :  By  the  same 
power 
You  make  my  blood  a  stranger  unto  yours. 
You  may  command  me  dead ;  and  so  much  love 
A  stranger  may  importune ;  pray  you,  do. 
If  this  request  appear  too  much  to  grant, 
Adopt  me  of  some  other  family. 
By  your  unquestioned  word ;  else  I  shall  live 
Like  sinful  issues,  that  are  left  in  streets 
By  their  regardless  mothers,  and  no  name 
Will  be  found  for  me. 

Arb.  I  will  hear  no  more. — 
Why  should  there  be  such  music  in  a  voice, 
And  sin  for  me  to  hear  it  ?    All  the  world 
May  take  delight  in  this ;  and  *tis  damnation 
For  me  to  do  so. — ^You  are  fair,  and  wise, 
And  virtuous,  I  think  ;  and  he  is  blessed 
That  is  so  near  you  as  a  brother  is ; 
But  you  are  nought  to  me  but  a  disease ; 
.Continual  torment  without  hope  of  ease. 
Such  an  ungodly  sickness  I  have  got. 
That  he,  that  undertakes  my  cure,  must  first 
Overthrow  divinity,  all  mond  laws, 
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And  leave  mankind  as  unoonfinM  aa  beaats ; 

Allowing  'em  to  do  all  actioni, 

As  freelj  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 

Let  me  not  hear  yon  speak  again ;  yet  so 

I  shall  bnt  languish  for  the  want  of  that. 

The  having  which  would  kill  me. — No  man  here 

Offer  to  speak  for  her;  for  I  consider 

As  much  as  you  can  say ;  I  will  not  toil 

My  body  and  my  mind  too  ;  rest  thou  there ; 

Here's  one  within  will  labour  for  you  both. 

Pan.  I  would  I  were  past  speaking. 

Gob,  Fear  not,  madam ; 
The  king  will  alter :  'Tis  some  sodden  rage, 
And  yon  shall  see  it  end  some  other  way. 

Pan.  Pray  Heaven  it  do  1 

Tiffr,  [^Aside."]  Though  she  to  whom  I  swore 
be  here,  I  cannot 
Stifle  my  passion  longer ;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this, 
And  charge  me  to  forbear,  yet  it  would  out — 

[Cornea  fonaard. 

Madam,  a  stranger,  and  a  prisoner  begs 
To  be  bid  welcome. 

Pan.  You  are  welcome,  sir, 
I  think ;  but  if  you  be  not,  'tis  past  me 
To  make  you  so ;  for  I  am  here  a  stranger 
Greater  than  you :  We  know  from  whence  you  oome ; 
But  I  appear  a  lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Is  yet  uncertain ;  found  here  i'  the  court. 
And  only  suffer'd  to  walk  up  and  down> 
As  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa.  Oh,  I  fear 
Tigranes  will  be  caught ;  he  looks,  methinks, 
As  he  would  change  his  eyes  with  her.   Some  help 
There  is  above  for  me,  I  hope ! 

Tigr.  Why  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
fiuit, 
And  utter  things  that  misbecome  your  looks  ? 
Can  you  want  owning  ? 

Spa.  Oh,  'tis  certain  so. 

TiffT.  Acknowledge  yourself  mine. 

Arb.  How  now  ? 

Tigr.  And  then 
See  if  you  want  an  owner. 

Arb.  They  are  talking  I 

Tigr.  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 

Arb.  Tigranes  1  art  not  thou  my  prisoner  ? 

Tigr,  1  am. 

Arb.  And  who  is  this  ? 

Tigr.  She  is  your  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  so. 

Mar.  Is  she  so  again  ?  that*s  well. 

Arb.  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 
words  with  her  ? 

Tigr.  Dare  do  it  ?  Why,  you  brought  me  hither, 
To  that  intent.  [sir, 

Arb.  Perhaps,  I  told  you  so : 
If  I  had  sworn  it,  had  you  so  much  folly 
To  credit  it  ?    The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
Is  worth  a  life.     Rule  your  disordered  tongue, 
Or  I  will  temper  it ! 

Spa.  Blest  be  that  breatii ! 

Tigr.  Temper  my  tongue !     Such  incivilities 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew : 
You  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner 
For  theft.  My  tongue  be  tempered !  I  must  speak, 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I  inlL 

Arb,  You  will  ? 

Spa.  Alas,  my  fortune ! 


Tigr,  Do  not  fear  his  fivwit. 
Dear  madam,  hear  me. 

Arb.   Fear  not  my  frown  ?    But  that  *Xmn 
base  in  me 
To  fight  with  one  I  know  I  can  o'enxmie. 
Again  thou  shouldst  be  conquered  by  me. 

Mar,  He  has  one  ransom  with  him  already: 
methinks.  'twere  good  to  fight  doable  w  quit 

Arb.  Away  with  him  to  prison ! — ^Now,  sir,  see 
If  my  frown  be  regardless. — ^Why  dday  yon  ? 
Seize  him,  Bacurius ! — You  shall  know  my  vun! 
Sweeps  like  a  wind ;  and  aU  it  grapples  wiA 
Are  as  the  chaff  before  it. 

Tigr,  Touch  me  noL 

Arb.  Help  there! 

Tigr.  Away  I 

1  Geni.  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle. 

2  Gent.  You  must  be  forced. 
Bae.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ; 

We  must  obey. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  dally  there? 
Drag  him  away  by  any  tlung. 

Bae,  Come,  sir. 

Tigr.  Justice,  thou  ought'st  to  give  me  stro^ 
To  shake  all  these  off. — This  is  tyranny,    [eaoogh 
Arbaces,  subtler  than  the  burning  bnirs. 
Or  that  famed  tyrant's  bed.  Hiou  mighfst  as^ 
Search  i'  the  deep  of  winter  through  the  saov 
For  half-starved  people,  to  bring  home  with  thee 
To  show  *em  fire  and  send  'em  back  again, 
As  use  me  thus. 

Arb.  Let  him  be  close,  Bacuriua. 
[Exit  TroiuiraB,  tat  oJfb$  Bacubius  mmd 

Spa,  I  ne'er  rejoiced  at  any  ill  to  him. 
But  this  imprisonment :  What  shall 
Of  me  forsaken  ? 

Gob,  You  will  not  let  your  sister 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  you,  sir  ? 

Arb.  By  no  means,  Crobrias :  I  have  done  her 
And  made  myself  believe  much  of  myself,  [wroaf, 
That  is  not  in  me. — ^You  did  kneel  to  me. 
Whilst  I  stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by. 
And,  like  a  god  incensed,  gave  no  ear 
To  all  your  prayers.  [Kneeh."]  Bdiold,  I  kneri  t? 
Shew  a  contempt  as  large  as  was  my  own,    (jon: 
And  I  will  suffer  it;  yet,  at  the  last. 
Forgive  me. 

Pan.  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  tikis 
Than  in  your  rage  yon  did :  You  mock  me  aov. 

Arb.  Never  forgive  me,  then ;  which  is  the  vcrst 
Can  happen  to  me. 

Pan,  If  you  be  in  earnest, 
Stan4  up,  and  give  me  but  a  gentle  look. 
And  two  kind  words,  and  I  shall  be  in  Heaven. 

Arb.  Rise  you  then  too:  Here  I  acknowledtc 
My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life,  [thee. 

The  b^t  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 
A  happiness  as  high  as  I  could  think ; 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise. 
Perdition  light  upon  me ! 

Pan,  This  is  better 
Than  if  you  had  not  frowned ;  it  comes  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block :  And  when  I  leave 
To  serve  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with  ok- 

Arb.  Then  thus  I  do  salute  thee ;  and  again. 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger.     Paradise 
Is  there !     It  may  be,  you  are  yet  in  doubt ; 
This  third  kiss  blots  it  out— I  wade  in  sin,  Uf^ 
And  foolishly  entice  myself  along  1 — 
Take  her  away ;  see  hear  a  prisoner 
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In  her  own  cbamber,  dosely,  Gobiias  I 

Pan.  Alas,  sir,  why? 

Jrb,  I  iDiist  not  stay  the  answer.    Do  it. 

G<fb.  Good  sir! 

Arb.  No  more !     Do  it,  I  say  1 

Mar.  This  is  better  and  better. 

Pan,  Yet,  hear  me  speak.         ' 

Arb.  I  win  not  hear  you  speak.— 
Away  with  her !    Let  no  man  think  to  speak 
For  Boch  a  ereatnre ;  for  she  is  a  witch, 
A  poisoner,  and  a  traitor ! 

Gob.  Madam,  this  office  grieves  me. 

Pan.  Nay,  'tis  well ; 
The  king  is  pleased  with  it 

Arb.  Beasos,  go  yon  along  too  with  her.    I  will 
All  this  that  I  have  said,  if  I  may  live  [prove 

So  long.    Bat  I  am  desperately  sick ; 
For  she  has  given  me  poison  in  a  kiss  : 
She  had  it  *twixt  her  hps ;  and  with  her  eyes 
She  witches  people.     Go,  withont  a  word ! 

[JEcnml  GoBstAA,  Pamtbka,  Baasro,  and  SpAoomA. 
^7  should  Yon,  that  have  made  me  stand  in  war 
Like  Fite  itMlf ,  cutting  what  threads  I  pleased, 
Deq«e  sach  an  unworthy  end  of  me. 
And  aU  my  glories  ?    What  am  I,  alas, 
Thit  you  oppose  me  !     If  my  secret  thoughts 
Htve  ever  harboured  swellings  against  you, 
They  ooold  not  hurt  you ;  and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  that  will  render  me 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy :  Rather  so, 
Let  it  he  rather  so,  than  punish  me 
With  toch  unmanly  sins.    Incest  is  in  me 
iMling  already ;  and  it  must  be  holy. 
That  paUi  it  duAce. — ^Where  art,  Mardonius  1 

Mar.  Here,  sir. 

Arb.  I  pray  thee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Am  I  not  grown  a  strange  weight  ? 

Mar.  As  yon  were. 

Arb.  No  heavier? 

Mar.  No,  sir. 

Arb.  Why,  my  l^;s 
^tfvae  to  bear  my  body !     Oh,  Mardonius, 
^^  hast  in  fidd  beheld  me,  when  thou  know'st 
i  eonld  have  gone,  though  I  could  never  nm. 

Mar,  And  so  I  shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  'tis  past 

Mar.  Prayyou,  go  rest  yourself. 

Arb.  Wilt  tiiou,  hereafter,  when  they  talk  of  me, 
As  thoa  shak  hear  nothing  but  infamy, 
I^coKmber  some  of  those  things  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  wilL 

Arb.  I  pray  tiiee,  do ;  for  thou  shalt  never  see 
Me  90  igiln.  lExeunt, 

— "♦ — 

SCENE  11.--^  Room  in  the  House  qf  Bsssus. 

Enter  Bamsvs. 
Bet.  They  talk  of  fame ;  I  have  gotten  it  in  the 
*vs,  and  will  afford  any  man  a  reasonable  penny- 
*ortL  Some  will  say,  they  could  be  content  to 
btve  it,  hot  that  it  is  to  be  atehieved  with  danger ; 
hat  my  opinion  is  otherwise :  For  if  I  might  stand 
*^  in  cannon-proof,  and  have  fame  fall  upon  me, 
1  voold  refiiae  iL  My  reputation  came  princi- 
ptUy  by  thinking  to  ran  away,  which  nobody  knows 
hot  Mardonios ;  and,  I  think,  he  conceaU  it  to 
^^  Be.  Before  I  went  to  the  wars,  I  came  to 
^he  town  a  young  leUow,  withont  means  or  parts 
to  deserve  friends ;  and  my  empty  guts  persuaded 
ne  to  lie,  and  abase  people,  for  my  meat ;  which  I 


did,  and  they  beat  me.  Then  would  I  fast  two 
days,  till  my  hunger  cried  out  on  me,  *'  Rail  still :" 
Then,  methought,  I  had  a  monstrous  stomach  to 
abuse  'em  again,  and  did  it.  In  this  state  I  con- 
tinned,  till  they  hung  me  up  by  the  heels,  and 
beat  me  with  hasle-sticks,  as  if  they  would  have 
baked  me,  and  have  cozen'd  somebody  with  me 
for  venison.  After  this  I  rail'd,  and  eat  quietly : 
For  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a 
baffled  whipp'd  feUow,  and  what  I  said  was  re- 
membered in  mirth,  but  never  in  anger,  of  which  I 
was  glad.  I  would  it  were  at  that  pass  again ! 
After  this,  Heaven  callM  an  aunt  of  mine,  that 
left  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  cousin's  hand  for 
me ;  who,  taking  me  to  be  a  gallant  young  spirit, 
raised  a  company  for  me  with  the  money,  and  sent 
me  into  Armenia  with  'em.  Away  I  would  have 
run  from  them,  but  that  I  could  get  no  company  : 
and  alone  I  durst  not  run.  I  was  never  at  battle 
but  once,  and  there  I  was  running,  but  Mardonius 
cudgell'd  me :  Yet  I  got  loose  at  last,  but  was  so 
afraid  that  I  saw  no  more  than  my  shoulders  do  ; 
but  fled  with  my  whole  company  amongst  mine 
enemies,  and  overthrew  'em  :  Now  the  report  of 
my  valour  is  come  over  before  me,  and  they  say 
I  was  a  raw  young  fellow,  but  now  I  am  improved : 
A  plague  on  their  eloquence !  'twill  cost  me  many 
a  beating ;  and  Mardonius  might  help  this  too,  if 
he  would ;  for  now  they  think  to  get  honour  on 
me,  and  all  the  men  I  have  abused  call  me  freshly 
to  account,  (worthily  as  they  call  it)  by  the  way  of 
challenge. 

Enter  the  third  Gentleman. 

3  GerU.  Good-morrow,  Captain  Bessus. 

Be9»  Good-morrow,  sir. 

3  Gent,  I  come  to  speak  with  you 

Be».  You*re  very  welcome. 

3  Gent.  From  one  that  holds  himself  wrong'd  by 
you  some  three  years  since.  Your  worth,  he  says, 
is  famed,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt  but  you  will 
do  him  right,  as  beseems  a  soldier. 

Bes.  A  pox  on  'em,  so  they  cry  all ! 

3  Gent.  And  a  slight  note  I  have  about  me  for 
you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must  excuse 
me :  It  is  an  office  that  friendship  calls  upon  me 
to  do,  and  no  way  offensive  to  you  ;  since  I  desire 
but  right  on  both  sides.  [Qivet  hUn  a  letter. 

Bes.  'Tis  a  challenge,  sir,  is  it  not? 

3  Gent.  Tis  an  inviting  to  the  field. 

Bes.  An  inviting  ?  Oh,  cry  you  mercy ! — ^What  a 
compUment  he  delivers  it  with  1  he  might,  as  agree- 
ably to  my  nature,  present  me  poison  with  such  a 
speech.  [Reads.']  Um,  um,  um, — Reputation — 
um,  um,  um — eall  you  to  acco«n/-^um,  um,  um 
.^foTC^  to  this — um,  um,  um — toith  my  sword — 
um,  um,  um — likeagentleman — ^um, um, um — dear 
to  me — um,  um,  um — satisfaction.  —  'Tis  very 
well,  sir ;  I  do  accept  it ;  but  he  must  wait  an 
answer  this  thirteen  weeks. 

3  Gent.  Why,  sir,  he  would  be  glad  to  wipe  off 
this  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Bes.  Sir,  upon  my  credit,  I  am  already  engaged 
to  two  hundred  and  twelve ;  all  which  must  have 
their  stains  wiped  off,  if  that  be  the  word,  before 
him. 

3  Gent.  Sir,  if  you  be  truly  engaged  but  to  one, 
he  shall  stay  a  competent  time. 

Bes.  Upon  my  faith^sir,  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve:  And  I  have  a  spent  body,  too  much 
bruised  in  battle ;  so  that  I  cannot  ^ht,  I  must 
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be  plain,  above  three  combats  a-day.  AU  the  kind- 
ness I  can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him  resolvedly  in 
my  roll,  tiie  two  hundred  and  thirteenth  man, 
which  is  something ;  for,  I  tell  yoa,  I  think  there 
will  be  more  after  him  than  before  him  ;  I  think  so. 
Pray  yon  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him  this. 

3  Gent.  I  will,  sir.     Good-morrow  to  you. 

lExit  CSentleman. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  good  sir. — Certainly,  my 
safest  way  were  to  print  myself  a  coward,  with  a 
discovery  how  I  came  by  my  credit,  and  dap  it 
upon  every  post.  I  have  received  above  thirty 
challenges  within  this  two  hours :  Marry,  all  but 
the  first  I  put  off  with  engagement ;  and,  by  good 
fortune,  the  first  is  no  madder  of  fighting  than  I ; 
so  that  that's  referred.  The  place  where  it  must 
be  ended  is  four  days'  journey  off,  and  our  arbitra- 
tors are  these;  he  has  chosen  a  gentleman  in 
travel,  and  I  have  a  special  friend  with  a  quartain 
ague,  like  to  hold  him  this  five  years,  for  mine ; 
and  when  his  man  comes  home,  we  are  to  expect 
my  friend's  health.  If  they  would  send  me  chal- 
lenges thus  thick,  as  long  as  I  lived,  I  would  have 
no  other  living :  I  can  make  seven  shillings  a-day 
o'  til'  paper  to  the  grocers.  Yet  I  learn  nothing 
by  all  these,  but  a  littie  skill  in  comparing  of  styles : 
I  do  find  evidentiy,  that  there  is  some  one  scrive- 
ner in  this  town,  that  has  a  great  hand  in  writing  of 
challengjBS,  for  they  are  all  of  a  cut,  and  six  of  'em 
in  a  hand ;  and  they  all  end,  **  My  reputation  is 
dear  to  me,  and  I  most  require  satisfaction." — 
Who's  there  ?  more  paper,  I  hope.  No ;  'tis  my 
lord  Bacurius.  I  fear,  all  is  not  well  betwixt  us. 

Enter  Bacu&iub. 

Bac.  Now,  Captain  Bessus !  I  come  about  a 
firivolous  matter,  caused  by  as  idle  a  report ;  You 
know,  you  were  a  coward. 

Bet.  Very  right. 

Bae.  And  wrong'd  me. 

Bes.  True,  my  lord. 

BcK.  But  now,  people  will  call  you  valiant ;  de- 
sertlessly,  I  think  ;  yet,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will 
have  you  fight  me. 

Beg,  Oh,  my  good  lord,  my  deep  engagements — 

Bae,  TeU  not  me  of  your  engagements.  Captain 
Bessus !  It  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  an  excuse. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  none  of  the  multitude  that 
believe  your  conversion  from  coward. 

Bet,  My  lord,  I  seek  not  quarrels,  and  this 
belongs  not  to  me;  lam  not  to  maintain  it. 

Btm.  Who  then,  pray  ? 

Bet.  Bessus  the  coward  wrong'd  you. 

Bac.  Right 

Bet.  And  shall  Bessus  the  valiant  maintain 
what  Bessus  the  coward  did  ? 

Bac,  I  pr'ythee  leave  these  cheating  tricks !  I 
swear  thou  shalt  fight  with  me,  or  thou  shalt  be 
beaten  extremely,  and  kick'd. 

Bet.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my  lord,  I 
will  fight  with  you ;  and,  by  my  sword,  it  shall 
cost  me  twenty  pounds,  but  I  will  have  my  leg 
well  a  week  sooner  purposely. 

Bac.  Your  leg  I  why,  what  ail's  your  leg  ?  Fll 
do  a  cure  on  you.     Stand  up  I 

Bet,  My  lord,  this  is  not  noble  in  you. 

Bae,  What  dost  thou  with  such  a  phrase  in  thy 
mouth  ?  I  will  kick  thee  out  of  all  good  words 
before  I  leave  thee.  IKieks  him. 

Bet,  My  lord,  I  take  this  as  a  punishment  for 
the  offence  I  did  when  I  was  a  coward. 


Bac,  When  thou  wert  ?  confess  tfaysdf  a  oovard 
still,  or,  by  this  light,  1*11  beat  thee  into  ^onge. 

Bet,  Why,  I  am  one. 

Bac.  Are  you  so,  sir  ?  and  why  do  yo«  wear  i 
sword  then  ?  Come,  unbuckle  !  quick ! 

Bet,  My  lord? 

Bac.  Unbuckle,  I  say,  and  give  it  me;  or,  ssl 
live,  thy  head  will  ache  extremely. 

Bett,  It  is  a  pretty  hilt ;  and  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  my  heut  I  preseot 
it  to  you,  for  a  new-year's-gift. 

iGivet  him  hit  tword,  with  a  knife  u»  CkrMcMani 

Bae,  I  thank  you  very  heartily,  sweet  o^rtaiD : 
FarewelL 

Bet^  One  word  more  :  I  beseech  your  lordship 
to  render  me  my  knife  again. 

Bac,  Marry,  by  all  means,  captain.  [Giirs  &iai 
back  the  knife,'\  Cherish  yourself  with  it,  and  ea: 
hard,  good  captain !  we  cannot  tell  whether  «t 
shall  have  any  more  such.    Adieu,  dear  captain ! 

IKrii  BMxasTK 

Bet,  1  will  make  better  use  of  this,  than  of  hit 
sword.  A  base  spirit  has  this  'vantage  of  a  brave 
one ;  it  keeps  always  at  a  stay,  notlnng  brin^  '.t 
down,  not  beating.  I  remember  I  promised  the 
king,  in  a  great  audience,  that  I  would  make  iet 
back-biters  eat  my  sword  to  a  knife :  How  to  pi 
another  sword  I  know  not ;  nor  know  any  metJ^  ,' 
left  for  me  to  maintain  my  credit,  but  impodeace : 
Therefore  I  will  outswear  him  and  all  his  foUoveK. 
that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

♦ — 

• 

SCENE  III.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Hardohius. 

Mar,  I'll  move  the  king ;  he  is  moat  stranfcH 
alter'd  :  I  guess  the  cause,  I  fear,  too  lighL  Hea- 
ven has  some  secret  end  in't,  and  'tis  a  sooorK?. 
no  question,  justly  laid  upon  Um.  He  has  foOov'ti 
me  through  twenty  rooms ;  and  ever,  when  I  stij 
to  wait  his  command,  he  blushes  like  a  giri,  u^ 
looks  upon  me  as  if  modesty  kept  in  his  busses; 
so  turns  away  from  me ;  but,  if  I  go  on,  he  follov! 
me  again. 

Enter  Abbacbs. 

See,  here  he  is.  I  do  not  use  this,  yet,  I  know  not 
how,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see  lum :  hi^ 
very  enemies,  I  think,  whose  wounds  iuve  W 
his  fame,  if  t^ey  should  see  him  now,  would  id 
tears  i'  their  eyes. 

Arb,  I  cannot  utter  it !  Why  should  I  keep 
A  breast  to  harbour  thoughts  I  dare  not  speak  ? 
Darkness  is  in  my  bosom ;  and  there  lie 
A  thousand  thoughts  that  cannot  brook  the  ligbt 
How  wilt  thou  vex  me,  when  this  deed  is  done, 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  me  name  it ! 

Mar.  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Arb,  Why,  very  well,  Mardonius : 
How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  Better  than  yon,  I  fear. 

Arb.  I  hope  thou  art ;  for,  to  be  pfadn  with  d)^* 
Thou  art  in  hell  else  I  Secret  scorching  flames, 
That  far  transcend  earthly  material  fires. 
Are  crept  into  me,  and  there  is  no  cure : 
Is  it  not  strange,  Mardonius,  there's  no  cure  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  either  I  mistake,  or  there  is  somethiof 
hid,  that  you  would  utter  to  me. 

Arb.  So  there  is :  but  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it,  sir.  If  it  be  dangerous,  1  ^ 
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not  shrink  to  do  yon  servioe :  I  shall  not  esteem 
my  life  «  veightier  matter  than  indeed  it  is.  I 
know  'tis  subject  to  more  chances  than  it  has  hoars ; 
and  I  were  better  lose  it  in  my  king's  cause,  than 
with  an  ague,  or  a  fall,  or  (sleeping)  to  a  thief;  as 
all  these  are  probable  enough.  Let  me  but  know 
what  I  shall  do  for  you. 

Arb.  It  will  not  out !  Were  you  with  Gobriasy 
And  bade  him  giye  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  affords,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  she  please  ? 

Mar.  Tes,  sir,  I  was. 

Arb.  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
About  Tigranes  ? 

Afar.  Yes. 

Arb,  That's  an  my  business. 

Mmr.  Oh,  aay  not  so ;  you  had  an  answer  of  this 
before :  Besides,  I  think  this  business  might  be 
utterM  more  carelessly. 

Arb.  Come,  thou  shalt  hare  it  out.  I  do  beseech 
By  all  the  lore  thou  hast  profess'd  to  me,  [thee, 
To  see  my  sister  from  me. 

Mar.  Well;  and  what? 

Arb.  That's  alL 

Mar.  That* s  strange!  Shall  I  say  nothing  to  her? 

Arb.  Not  a  word : 
But,  if  thou  loT*st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 
To  make  her  understand  by  signs. 

Mar.  But  what  shall  I  make  her  understand  ? 

Arb.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  I  must  be  par- 
doa'd. 

JIf or.  YoQ  may ;  but  I  can  only  see  her  then. 

Arb.  Tb  true  1  *  [Otvet  kirn  a  ring. 

Bear  ia  this  ring,  then ;  and,  on  more  advice. 
Thou  shslt  speak  to  her :  Tell  her  I  do  h>ve 
My  kindred  aU;  wilt  thou? 

Mar.  Is  there  no  more  ? 

Arb.  Oh,  yes !  And  her  the  best ; 
Better  than  any  brother  loves  his  sister : 
Thsttsall. 

Mar.  Hethinks,  this  need  not  have  been  deli- 
vered with  sndi  a  caution.    I'll  do  it. 

Arb,  There  is  more  yet :  Wilt  thou  be  fidthful 
tone? 

Mar.  Sir,  if  I  take  upon  me  to  deliTcr  it,  after 
I  hear  it,  I'll  pass  through  fire  to  do  it. 

Arb^  I  love  her  better  than  a  brother  ought. 
Doft  thou  conceive  me  ? 

Mar,  I  hope  you  do  not,  sir. 

Arb.  No  I  thou  art  dull.  Kneel  down  before 
And  never  rise  tgain,  till  she  will  love  me.     [her. 

Mar,  Why,  I  think  she  does. 

Arb.  But,  better  than  she  does ;  another  way ; 
As  wives  love  husbands. 

Mar.  Why>  I  think  there  are  few  wiyes  that 
lore  their  husbands  better  than  she  does  you. 

Arb,  Thou  vrilt  not  understand  me  !  Is  it  fit 
This  shcvld  be  ntter'd  plainly  ?  Take  it,  then. 
Naked  mm  'tis ;  I  would  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  incestuously. 
To  do  a  sin  that  needs  must  damn  us  both ; 
And  thee  too.    Dost  thou  xmderstand  me  now  ? 

Jfar.  Yes;   there's  your  ring  sgain.      What 
have  I  done 
Dishonesthr,  in  my  whole  life,  name  it, 
That  you  should  put  so  base  a  business  to  me  ? 

Ari.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  thou  wouldst  do  it  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  if  I  undertook  it:  But  if  all 
My  hairs  were  liTes,  I  would  not  be  engaged 
In  such  a  eanae  to  save  my  last  life. 

/ 


Arb.  Oh,  g^t,  how  poor  and  weak  a  thing  art 
thou! 
This  man,  that  is  my  servant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about  the  world,  might  beat  me  here 
Having  this  cause  ;  whilst  I,  press*d  down  with  sin, 
Could  not  resist  him. — Hear,  Mardonius ! 
It  was  a  motion  mis-beseeming  man, 
And  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mar.  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  so !  You  must 
understand,  nothing  that  you  can  utter  can  remove 
my  lOTe  and  service  from  my  prince :  but,  other- 
wise, I  think,  I  shall  not  love  you  more :  For  you 
are  sinful,  and,  if  you  do  this  crime,  you  ought  to 
have  no  laws ;  for,  after  this,  it  will  be  great  in- 
justice in  you  to  punish  any  offender,  for  any  crime. 
For  myself,  I  find  my  heart  too  big ;  I  feel,  I  have 
not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst  you  run  these  for- 
bidden courses.  Means  I  have  none  but  your  fa- 
vour ;  and  I  am  rether  glad  tiiat  I  shall  lose  'em 
both  together,  than  keep  'em  with  such  conditions. 
I  shall  find  a  dwelling  amongst  some  people,  where, 
though  our  garments  perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall 
be  richer  £ur  within,  and  harbour  no  such  vices  in 
'em.    The  gods  preserve  you,  and  mend 

Arb,  Mardonius  I  Stay,  Msfdoniua !  for,  though 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  me,  such  as  are  prepared 
For  every  wicked  act,  yet  who  does  know. 
But  that  my  loathed  fate  may  turn  about. 
And' I  have  use  for  honest  men  again  ? 
I  hope,  I  may ;  I  pr'ythee  leave  me  not. 

Enter  BwaMm. 

Bet.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Mar.  There. 

Bea.  An't  please  your  majesty,  there's  the  knife. 

Arb.  What  knife? 

Bug.  The  sword  is  eaten. 

Mar.  A.-wtcj,  you  fool  1  the  king  is  serious. 
And  cannot  now  admit  your  vanities. 

Bes.  Vanities  1  I'm  no  honest  man,  if  my  ene- 
mies have  not  brought  it  to  this.  What,  do  you 
think  I  Ue? 

Arb.  No,  no  ;  'tis  well,  Bessus ;  tis  very  well. 
I'm  glad  on't. 

Mar.  If  your  enemies  brought  it  to  (his,  your 
enemies  are  cutlers.    Come,  leave  the  king. 

Bes.  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  ? 

Mar.  Yes;  but  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or  I  shall 
be  something  unmannerly  with  you ! 

Arb.  No;  let  him  stay,  Mardonius;  let  him 
I  have  occasion  with  him  very  weighty,  [stay  ; 
And  I  can  spare  you  now. 

JIf  or.  Sir? 

Arb.  Why,  I  can  spare  you  now. 

Bes.  Mardonius,  give  way  to  the  state  affairs. 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  are  fitter  for  his  present  pur- 
pose. iSxU  Makoonios. 

Arb.  Bessus,  I  should  employ  thee  t  Wilt  thou 
do't? 

Bes.  Do't  for  you  ?  By  this  air,  I  will  do  any 
thing,  without  exception,  be  it  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different thing. 

Arb.  Do  not  swear. 

Bes.  By  this  light,  but  I  vrill ;  any  thing  what- 
soever. 

Arb.  But  I  shall  nunc  the  thing 
Thy  consdenoe  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do. 

Bes.  I  would  fain  hear  that  thing.  [me, — 

Arb.  Why,  I  would  have  thee  get  my  sister  for 
Thou  understand'st  me, — ^in  a  wicked  manner. 
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Bet.  Oh,  yoa  would  have  about  with  ber?  Fll 
do%  ini  do%  i'fiuth. 

Arb»  Wilt  thou  ?  dost  tboa  make  no  more  on't  ? 

Be».  More  ?  No.  Why,  is  there  any  thing  else  ? 
If  there  be,  trust  me,  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arb,  Hast  thon  no  greater  sense  of  snch  a  sin  ? 
Thou  art  too  wicked  for  my  company. 
Though  I  have  hell  within  me,  and  may^st  yet 
Corrupt  me  further !  Pr'ythee  answer  me. 
How  do  Ishew  to  thee  after  this  motion  ? 

Bes,  Why,  your  majesty  looks  as  well,  in  my 
opinion,  as  ever  you  did  since  yon  were  bom. 

Arb.  But  thou  appear'st  to  me,  after  thy  grant, 
The  ugliest,  loathed,  detestable  thing. 
That  I  have  ever  met  with.    Thou  hast  eyes 
Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  do  dart 
Infection  on  me ;  and  tiiou  hast  a  mouth 
Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Bet,  I  feel  no  such  thing :  But  'tis  no  matter 
how  I  look  ;  I'll  do  your  business  as  well  as  tiiey 
that  look  better.  And  when  this  is  dispatch'd,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  your  mother,  tell  me,  and  you 
shall  see  I'll  set  it  hard.  [this  ! 

Arb.  Mj  mother  ? — Hearen  forgive  me,  to  hear 
I  am  inspired  with  horror. — Now  I  hate  tiiee 
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Worse  than  my  sin ;  which,  if  I  eo«ld 
Should  suffer  death  etemai«  ne'er  to 
In  any  breast  again.  Know,  I  will  die 
Languishing  miul,  as  1  resolve  I  ahall. 
Ere  I  will  deal  by  such  an  instnuBent : 
Thou  art  too  sinfiil  to  employ  in  this. 
Out  of  the  world,  away  I 

Be$,  What  do  yon  mean,  sir  ? 

Arb.  Hung  round  with  curses.  Cake  tigr  kmM 
flight 
Into  the  desarti ;  where,  ^mongst  all  thei 
If  thou  find*st  one  so  beastly  as  diyadf^ 
Thou  shalt  be  held  as  innocent! 

Bes.  Good  sir 

Arb,  If  there  were  no  such  iastnuncnts  as 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked 
Seek  out  a  man  that  mocks  divinity. 
That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  God 
And  nature  too,  and  does  it  without  lust* 
Merely  because  it  is  a  law,  and  good* 
And  live  with  him  ;  for  him  thoa  can's!  not  ipofl. 
Away,  I  say ! —  IRmU  Bbbdv 

I  win  not  do  this  sin. 
I'll  press  it  here,  till  it  do  break  my  breast; 
It  heaves  to  get  out ;  but  thou  art  a  sin. 
And,  spite  of  torture,  I  will  keep  tfaee  in.     lEr^ 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.^The  Apartment  of  the  Prtnceu  in 

the  Palacem 

Enter  GoaaiAS,  Pahtrba,  and  BpAoomA. 

Gob.  Have  you  written,  madam  ? 

Pan.  Yes,  good  Gobrias. 

Gob.  And  with  a  kindness  and  such  winning 
As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  feel    [words 
His  double  fault,  your  wrong,  and  his  own  rash- 
ness? 

Pan.  I  have  sent  words  enough,  if  words  may 
win  him 
From  his  displeasure ;  and  such  words,  I  hope, 
As  shall  gain  much  upon  his  goodness,  Gobrias. 
Yet  fearing,  since  they  are  many,  and  a  woman's, 
A  poor  bdief  may  foUow,  I  have  woven 
As  many  truths  within  'em  to  speak  for  me. 
That  if  he  be  but  gracious  and  receive  *em 

Gob.  Good  lady,  be  not  fearful:    Though  he 
should  not 
Give  you  your  present  end  in  this,  believe  it, 
You  shall  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  I  know. 
Is  but  a  poor  proof  'gainst  your  patience) 
All  those  contents,  your  spirit  will  arrive  at, 
Newer  and  sweeter  to  you.    Your  royal  brother, 
When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  see 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself. 
What  a  mere  stranger  to  his  golden  temper, 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  dying. 
Though  somewhat  stopt  with  humour,  shoot  again 
Into  a  thousand  glories,  bearing  his  fair  branches 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  strait  as  justice, 
Loaden  with  ripe  contents.     He  loves  you  dearly, 
I  know  it,  and,  I  hope,  I  need  not  further 
Win  you  to  understand  it. 

Pan.  I  believe  it ; 
But,  howsoever,  I  am  sure  I  love  him  dearly ; 
So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I  write 


For  my  enlarging  should  beget  his  anger. 
Heaven  be  a  witness  with  me,  and  my  fiddi, 
I  had  rather  live  entombed  here.  [p^ 

Gob.  You  shall  not  feel  a  worse  stroke  tha  jmr 
I  am  sorry  'tis  so  sharp.     I  loss  your  hand. 
And  this  night  will  deliver  this  trve  story. 
With  this  hand  to  your  brother.  ■ 

Pan.  Peace  go  with  you  I 
You  are  a  good  man. —  {BsU  Omkm  | 

My  Spaoonia, 
Why  are  you  ever  sad  thus  ?  .' 

Spa.  Oh,  dear  lady  !  I 

Pan.  Pr'ythee  discover  not  a  way  to  sadness,  • 
Nearer  than  I  have  in  me.  Our  two  aoiitiws  i 
Work,  like  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get  hijhe^  j 
How  shall  I  lessen  thine  ?  for  mine,  I  fear,  j 

Is  easier  known  than  cured. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both. 
And  give  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  my  stubborn  fortunes. 

Pan.  This  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  familiar  wiUi  our  sorrows. 
That  are  too  much  our  masters.    Good  SparaaU, 
How  shall  I  do  you  service  ? 

Spa.  Noblest  lady, 
You  make  me  more  a  sUre  still  to  your  goodoess. 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  yov ; 
For  that  is  all  the  business  of  my  life  now. 
I  will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 
To  ask  a  noble  favour  of  you. 

Pan.  Spaak  it ;  'tb  yours ;  for,  from  so  swret  i 
No  ill  demand  has  issue.  [riitne. 

Spa.  Then,  ever- virtuous,  let  me  beg  yoorinO 
In  helping  me  to  see  the  prince  Tigranes ; 
With  whom  I  am  equal  prisoner,  if  not  more. 

Pan.  Reserve  me  to  a  greater  end,  Spaconia ; 
Bacurius  cannot  want  so  much  good  mannas 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  visitation. 
Though  you  came  only  with  your  own  oommand* 
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Spa.  I  know  they  will  deny  me,  gracious  madam, 
Being  a  stranger,  and  so  little  famed^ 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  aathority ;  Bat  in  yon,  sweet  lady* 
All  these  are  natural ;  beside,  a  power 
Df rired  immediate  from  your  royal  brother, 
Wliose  least  word  in  yon  may  command  the  kingdom . 

Pan.  More  than  my  word,  Spaconia,  you  shall 
For  fear  it  &il  you.  [e^nry, 

Spa.  Dare  you  trust  a  token  ? 
Madam,  I  fear  I  am  grown  too  bold  a  beggar. 

Pan.  You  are  a  pretty  one ;  and,  trust  me,  lady. 
It  joys  me  I  shall  do  a  good  to  you, 
Though  to  myself  I  never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  and  from  me  as  a  token 
Deliver  it :  I  think  they  will  not  stay  you. 
So,  lU  yoor  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady  I 

Spa.  And  sweet  peace  to  your  grace ! 

Pan.  Pray  HeaTen,  I  find  itl  lExeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Prison. 

TioaAiraa  U  ducatfered* 

TV'  Pool  that  I  am !  I  haTc  undone  myself. 
And  with  ray  own  hand  tum*d  my  fortune  round, 
That  was  a  &ir  one.     I  have  childishly 
PlsyM  with  my  hope  so  long,  till  I  have  broke  it, 
Asd  DOW  too  late  I  mourn  for't.    Oh,  Spaconia ! 
Thoo  hsst  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge  now. 
yfhj  didst  thou  follow  me,  like  a  faint  shadow, 
To  wither  my  desires  ?     But,  wretched  fool. 
Why  did  I  plant  thee  'twixt  the  sun  and  me. 
To  make  me  freexe  thus !  why  did  I  prefer  her 
To  the  fidr  princess  ?  Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool, 
ThoQ  faaulj  of  fools,  lire  like  a  slave  still  1 
And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  torment ; 
ThoQ  hast  deserved  it.    Couldst  tiiou  find  no  lady, 
But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to. 
And  haard  all  thy  peace  ?  none  to  abuse, 
Bot  she  that  loved  &ee  ever,  poor  Spaconia  ? 
And  10  much  loved  tihee,  that,  in  honesty 
And  honour,  thou  art  bound  to  meet  her  virtues  1 
She,  that  forgot  tiie  greatness  of  her  grief 
And  miseries,  that  most  follow  such  mad  passions. 
Endless  and  wild  in  women  1  she,  that  for  thee, 
And  with  thee,  left  her  liberty,  her  name, 
And  country !    Yon  have  paid  me  equal,  heavens, 
And  seat  my  own  rod  to  correct  me  with, 
A  woman!   For  inconstancy  I'll  suffer ; 
Uy  it  on,  justice,  till  my  soul  melt  in  me, 
For  my  unmanly,  beastly,  sudden  doting, 
t'pon  a  new  6oe ;  alter  all  my  oaths,  • 

Many,  and  strange  ones. 
1  feel  my  old  fire  flame  again  and  bum 
So  strong  and  violent,  that,  should  I  see  her 
A^n,  the  grief,  and  that,  would  kiU  me. 

Snttr  BAnmroa  and  Spaconia, 

Bae.  Lady, 
Your  token  I  acknowledge ;  you  may  pass ; 
There  is  the  king. 
Spa,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  it 

lExit  Bacurivil 
Tigr,  She  oomes,  she  comes  I    Shame  hide  me 
ever  from  her  1 
'Would  I  were  buried,  or  so  fiur  removed 
Uf^t  might  not  find  me  out !  I  dare  not  see  her. 

Spa.  Nay,  never  hide  yourself !  Or,  were  you  hid 
Where  earth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  her  centre, 
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My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light  me  to 

you: 
I  must  speak-  ere  I  die.  Were  all  your  greatness 
Doubled  upon  you,  you're  a  perjured  man, 
And  only  mighty  in  your  wickedness 
Of  wronging  women  I  Thou  art  fiilse,  fidse,  prince ! 
I  live  to  see  it ;  poor  Spaconia  lives 
To  tell  thee  thou  art  false ;  and  then  no  more ! 
She  lives  to  tell  thee,  thou  art  more  inconstant 
Than  aU  ill  women  ever  were  together* 
Thy  faith  is  firm  as  raging  overflows. 
That  no  bank  can  command  ;  as  lasting 
As  boys'  gay  bubbles,  blown  V  th'  air  and  broken. 
The  wind  is  fix 'd  to  thee ;  and  sooner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner,  with  his  shrill  whistle. 
Calm  the  loud  murmur  of  the  troubled  main, 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  pisace  in  love  with  any :  Thou  art  all 
That  all  good  men  must  hate  ;  and  if  thy  story 
Shall  tell  succeeding  ages  what  thou  wert, 
Oh,  let  it  spare  me  in  it,  lest  true  lovers. 
In  pity  of  my  wrongs,  bum  thy  black  legend. 
And  with  their  curses  shake  thy  sleeping  ashes ! 

Tigr.  Oh  I  oh! 

Spa.  The  destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed  out 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  may'st  die  for  love. 
Though  not  for  me  ;  for,  this  assure  thyself. 
The  princess  hates  thee  deadly,  and  will  sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  with  a  bull,  and  safer. 
Than  such  a  beast  as  thou  art. — I  have  struck, 
I  fear,' too  deep ;  beshrew  me  for  it ! — Sir, 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a  cunning  friendship. 
Into  the  same  piece  with  it. — He's  ashamed  ! 
Alas,  I  have  been  too  rugged. — Dear  my  lord, 
I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  any  thing. 
Indeed  I  am,  that  may  add  more  restraint 
To  that  too  much  you  have.    Good  sir,  be  pleased 
To  think  it  was  a  fault  of  love,  not  malice ; 
And  do  as  I  will  do,  forgive  it,  prince. 
I  do  and  can  forgive  the  greatest  sins 
To  me  you  can  repent  ot    Pray  believe* 

Tig.  Oh,  my   Spaconia!     Oh,   thou  virtuous 

Spa.  No  more ;  the  king,  sir.  [woman ! 

Enter  Arbacks,  Bacurids,  and  Mardonfus. 

Arb.  Have  you  been  careful  of  our  noble  pri- 
soner. 
That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness  ? 

Bar.  I  hope  his  grace  will  quit  me  for  my  care, 

Jrb.  *Tis  well. — Royal  Tigranes,  health  !    [sir. 

Tigr.  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place  can 
I  offer  back  again  to  great  Arbaces.  [give,  sir, 

Arb.  We  thank  you,  worthy  prince ;  and  pray 
excuse  us, 
We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  being  here. 
I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  equal 
With  your  own  person :    Your  imprisonment. 
If  it  be  any,  I  dare  say,  is  easy ; 
And  shall  not  out-last  two  days. 

T^igr.  I  thank  you. 
My  usage  here  has  been  the  same  it  was. 
Worthy  a  royal  conqueror.    For  my  rertraint. 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  unlook'd  for ; 
fiat  I  must  bear  it. 

Arb.  What  lady's  that,  Bacurius  ? 

Bac.  One  of  the  princess*  women,  sir. 

Arb.  I  fear'd  it. 
Why  comes  she  hither.' 

Bae,  To  speak  with  the  prince  llgranes. 

Arb»  From  whom,  Bacurius? 
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Bae.  From  the  princess,  sir. 

jlrb,  I  knew  I  had  seen  her. 
Mar,  His  fit  begins  to  take  him  now  again. 
'Tis  a  strange  fever,  and  'twill  shake  ns  aU  anon, 
I  fear.  'Would  he  were  well  cared  of  this  raging 
folly :  Give  me  the  wars,  where  men  are  mad,  and 
may  talk  what  tiiey  list,  and  held  the  bravest  fel- 
lows ;  this  pelting  prating  peace  is  good  for  nothing : 
Drinking's  a  virtne  to't.  [ence, 

Arb.  I  see  there's  tmth  in  no  man,  nor  obedi- 
But  for  his  own  ends :  Why  did  you  let  her  in  ? 

Bac.  It  was  your  own  command  to 'bar  none 
from  1dm: 
Besides,  the  princess  sent  her  ring,  sir,  for  my  war- 

Arb.  A  token  to  Tigranes,  did  she  not  ?  [rant. 
Sir,  tell  truth. 

Baa,  I  do  not  use  to  lie,  sir. 
Tis  no  way  I  eat,  or  live  by ;  and  I  think 
This  is  no  token,  sir. 

Mar,  This  combat  has  undone  him :  If  he  had 
been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate.  I  shall 
never  see  him  handsome  again,  till  he  have  a  horse- 
man's staff  yoked  through  his  shoulders,  or  an  arm 
broke  with  a  bullet 

Arb.  I  am  trifled  with. 

Bac.  Sir? 

Arb,  1  know  it,  as  I  know  thee  to  be  false. 

JIfar.  Now  the  dap  comes. 

Bae.  You  never  knew  me  so,  sir,  I  dare  speak  it ; 
And,  durst  a  worse  man  tell  me,  though  my  better — 

Afar,  'TiB  well  said,  by  my  soul. 

Arb»  Sirrah,  you  answer  as  you  had  no  life. 

Bae,  That  I  fear,  sir,  to  lose  nobly. 

Arb,  1  say,  sir,  once  again 

Bac.  Yon  may  say  what  you  please,  sir : 
'Would  I  might  do  so. 

Arb,  I  will,  sir ;  and  say  openly, 
This  woman  carries  letters :  By  my  life, 
I  know  she  carries  letters ;  this  woman  does  it 

Mar.  'Would  Bessus  were  here,  to  take  her 
aside  and  search  her ;  he  would  quickly  tell  you 
what  she  carried,  sir. 

Arb,  I  have  found  it  out,  this  woman  carries 
letters. 

Mar.  If  this  hold,  'twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawds,  chambermaids,  and  post-boys.  I  t^ank 
Heaven,  I  have  none  but  his  letters-patents,  things 
of  his  own  inditing. 

Arb,  Prince,  tlus  cunning  cannot  do't. 

Tigr,  Do  what,  sir  ?     I  reach  you  not. 

Arb.  It  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  prince. 

7^^.  Serve  my  turn,  sir  ? 

Arb,  Ay,  sir,  it  shall  not  serve  your  turn. 

Tigr.  Be  plainer,  good  sir. 

Arb,  This  woman  shall  carry  no  more  letters 
back  to  your  love  Panthea ;  by  Heaven  she  shall 
not ;  I  say  she  shall  not 

Mar,  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  Uke  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant. 

Tigr.  This  beats  me  more,  king,  than  the  blows 
you  gave  me. 

Arb,  Take  'em  away  both,  and  together  let 
them  prisoners  be,  strictly  and  closely  kept ;  or, 
sirrah,  your  life  shall  answer  it ;  and  let  nobody 
speak  with  'em  hereafter. 

Tigr.  Well,  I  am  subject  to  you, 
And  must  endure  these  passions. 

Spa.  This  is  th'  imprisonment  I  have  looked  for 

And  the  dear  place  I  would  choose.  [always, 

lExeunt  TioiUNn,  Bpaookia,  Baiumim. 


Mar.  Sir,  have  you  done  well  now  ? 

Arb.  Dare  you  reprove  it  ? 

Mar.  No.  I 

Arb.  You  must  be  crossing  me. 

Mar.  I  have  no  letters,  sir,  to  anger  yoa. 
But  a  dry  sonnet  of  my  corporal's,  ' 

To  an  old  sutler's  wife ;  and  that  111  bum,  sir.       I 
'Tis  like  to  prove  a  fine  age  for  the  ignorant         | 

Ai^.  How  dar'st  thou  so  often  forfeit  thy  life? 
Thou  know'st  'tis  in  my  power  to  take  it 

Mar,  Yes,  and  I  know  you  wo'  not ;  or,  if  jm 
do,  you'll  miss  it  quickly. 

Arb.  Why  ? 

Mar.  Who  shall  teU  you  of  these  diildida  fol- 
lies,  when  I  am  dead?  who  shall  put-to  his  power 
to  draw  those  virtues  out  of  a  flood  of  hunoaiv 
when  they  are  drown'd,  and  make  'em  diine  agiin  I  ! 
No,  cut  my  head  off :  Then  you  may  tslk,  vid  be 
believed,  and  grow  worse,  and  have  your  too  ae^f- 
glorious  temper  rock'd  into  a  dead  aleqp,  sod  tb« 
kingdom  with  you ;  till  foreign  swords  be  in  ;ov 
throats,  and  slaughter  be  every  whese  aboot  joa.  , 
like  your  flatterers.    Do,  kiU  me ! 

Arb.  Pr*ythee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonius. 
Thou  know'st  I  love  thee ;  nay,  I  honour  tbee ; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  I  am  thine : 
But  I  am  rack'd  clean  from  myself  I  Besrwitfanr. 
Woo't  thou  bear  vrith  me,  my  Mardooins  ? 

Enter  GotaoAB. 

Mar.  There  comes  a  good  man ;  love  him  too: 
he's  temperate  ;  you  may  live  to  have  needof  ncik 
a  virtue :  Rage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 

Arb.  Welcome,  good  Grobrias. 

Gob.  My  service,  and  this  letter,  to  your  grace 

Arb.  From  whom? 

Geb.  From  the  rich  mine  of  virtue  and  bessti. 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  in  prison,  Gobrias,  is  she  not  ? 

Gob.  IKneeU,}  She  is,  sir,  till  your  pkassre  ^ 
enlarge  her. 
Which  on  my  knees  I  beg.    Oh,  't»  not  fit. 
That  aU  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one. 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  wild  timers. 
And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  msDnert, 
Should  live  thus  doister'd  up  1  For  your  love's  n^e- 
If  there  be  any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a  wretched  lady,  and  foriom ; 
Or  for  her  love  to  you,  which  is  as  mudi 
As  Nature  and  Obedience  ever  gave. 
Have  pity  on  her  beauties. 

Arb.  Praythee,  stand  up :   'Tis  true,  she  is  too 
And  all  these  commendations  but  her  own :   [6tir. 
'Would  thou  hadst  never  so  commended  her. 
Or  I  ne'er  lived  to  have  heard  it,  Gobrias  I 
If  thou  but  knew'st  the  wrong  her  beauty  does  her. 
Thou  wouldst,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a  liar. 
Thy  ignorance  has  drawn  me,  wretched  man. 
Whither  myself,  nor  thou,  canst  well  tdL   Oh,  bt 
I  think  she  loves  me,  but  I  fear  another       [&tr 
Is  deeper  inher  heart:  Howthink'stthoUyGobiitf ' 

Gob.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  believe  it  not ; 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  fidae ! 
Good  sir,  read  her  letter.  [Aaaacis  «•** 

Mar.  This  love,  or  what  a  devil  it  is,  I  kB<^ 
not,  begets  more  mischief  than  a  wake.  1  ^ 
rather  l^  vrell  beaten,  starved,  or  lousy,  thaa  firr 
within  the  air  on't  He,  that  had  seen  this  hnn 
fellow  charge  through  a  grove  of  pikes  but  t*oUi«r 
day,  and  look  upon  him  now*  will  ne^er  beiiev«  bi« 
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ejes  again.  If  he  oootinae  thus  but  two  days 
Bore,  a  tailor  may  beat  him  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  Um. 

Arb.  Alas,  she  would  be  at  liberty ; 
And  there  be  thousand  reasons,  Gobrias, 
Thonaandst  that  will  deny  it ; 
Whichi  if  she  knew,  she  would  contentedly 
Be  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  Yirtues  for  it. 
And  me,  though  she  were  doser :  She  would,  Go- 
Good  man,  indeed,  she  would.  [brias ; 

Gob.  Then,  good  sir,  for  her  satisfaction. 
Send  for  her,  and,  with  reason,  make  her  know 
Why  she  must  li?e  thus  from  you. 

Arb,  I  wilL    Go  bring  her  to  me.  lExeunt 


SCENE  IIL— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Bbssus. 
Enter  Bnroi,  Ubo  Sword-men,  and  a  Boy. 

Bet,  You're  very  welcome,  both !   Some  stools 
there,  boy ; 
And  reach  a  table.    Gentlemen  o'  th'  sword, 
Pray  lit,  without  more  compliment.  Begone,  child ! 
I  hare  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  you, 
Becaoae  I  understand  you  wise  and  valiant  persons. 

1  Sw,  We  understand  ourseWes,  sir. 

Btt,  Nay,  gentlemen,  and  dear  friends  o'the 
No  oamplimeat,  I  pray ;  but  to  the  cause  [sword, 
1  hang  upon,  which,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

2  Sw.  You  cannot  hang  too  much,  sir,  for  your 
Biit  to  your  cause.  [honour. 

Bet.  Be  wise,  and  speak  truth. 
My  fint  doubt  is,  my  beating  by  my  prince. 

1  Sv.  ^y  there  a  little,  sir ;   Do  you  doubt  a 

beating? 
Or,  have  you  had  a  beating  by  your  prince  ? 
Ba.  Gcatlemen  o'th'sword,  my  prince  has  beaten 
me. 

2  Sw,  Brother,  what  think  you  of  this  case? 

1  ^w.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  the  case  is  clear. 

2Sw,  If  he  have  beaten  him,  I  grant  the  case. 
Bat  bow  ?  we  cannot  be  too  subtle  in  this  business. 
I  say,  but  how  ? 

Be$.  Eten  with  his  royal,  hand. 

1  Sw.  Was  it  a  blow  of  love,  or  indignation  ? 
Bft.  'Twas  twenty  blows  of  indignation,  gentle- 
Besides  two  blows  o*  th*  face.  [men ; 

2  Sw,  Those  blows  o*  th*  face  have  made  a  new 

cause  on't ; 
TV  rert  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 

2  Sw,  Two  blows  o'  th'  fiioe,  and  given  by  a 
worse  man, 
I  niut  confess,  as  tbe  sword-men  say,  had  tnm*d 
The  bnaineas :  Mark  me,  brother,  by^a  worse  man  : 
Bat,  being  by  his  prince,  had  they  been  ten, 
Aad  tbom  tea  drawn  ten  teeth,  besides  the  hazard 
Of  hia  nose  for  ever,  all  this  had  been  but  favours. 
This  is  my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in. 

2  Sw.  The  king  may  do  much,  captain,  believe  it ; 
For  had  he  crack'd  your  skull  through,  like  a 
Or  broke  a  rib  or  two  with  tossing  of  you,  [bottle, 
Y  et  jon  had  lost  no  honour.    This  is  strange, 
lov  may  imagine,  but  this  is  truth  now,  c^itain. 

Bet.  I  will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gentlemen. 
Bot  bow  far  may  he  strike  me  ? 

1  Sw.  tliere's  another ; 
^  WW  caose  rising  from  the  time  and  distance, 
ja  which  1  wiU  deliver  my  opinion. 
He  may  strike,  beat,  or  cause  to  be  beaten ; 
For  these  are  natural  to  man  : 


Your  prince,  I  jay,  may  beat  you  so  far  forth 
As  his  dominion  reaches ;  that's  for  the  distance  ; 
The  time,  ten  miles  a^y,  I  take  it. 

2  Sw.  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a-day ; 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen. 

Bet.  'Tis  of  the  longest,  but  we  subjects  must — 

1  Sw.  Be  subject  to  it :   You  are  wise  and  vir- 

tuous. 
Bes.  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use  on't. 
To  which  I  dedicate  my  beaten  body. 
I  must  trouble  you  a  Uttle  further,  gentlemen  o' 
th'  sword. 

2  Sw,  No  trouble  at  all  to  us,  sir,  if  we  may 
Profit  your  understanding :  We  are  bound. 
By  virtue  of  our  calling,  to  utter  our  opinion 
Shortly,  and  discretely. 

Bes.  My  sorest  business  is,  I  have  been  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  How  far,  sir  ? 

Bes,  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over : 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  forced ;  for  discretely 
I  rendered  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 

1  Sw,  It  shew'd  discretion,  the  best  part  of  va- 

lour. 

2  Sw,  Brother,  this  is  a  pretty  cause ;  pray  pon- 
Our  friend  here  has  been  kick'd.  [der  on't : 

1  Sw.  He  has  so,  brother. 

2  Sw,  Sorely,  he  says.    Now,  had  he  set  down 
Upon  the  mere  kick,  't  had  been  cowardly,   [here, 

1  Sw,  I  think,  it  had  been  cowardly,  indeed. 

2  Sw,  But  our  friend  has  redeem'd  it,  in  deliver- 
His  sword  without  compulsion ;  and  that  man  [ing 
That  took  it  of  him,  I  pronounce  a  weak  one. 
And  his  kicks  nullities. 

He  should  have  kick*d  him  after  the  delivering, 
Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a  coward. 

1  Sw.  Brother,  I  take  it  you  mistake  the  ques- 
For,  say,  that  I  were  kick'd.  [tion ; 

2  Sw.  I  must  not  say  so  ; 

Nor  I  must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  th'  tongue  of  man. 
You  kick'd,  dear  brother  !  You  are  merry. 

1  Sw,  But  put  the  case,  I  were  kick'd. 

2  Sw,  Let  them  put  it, 

That  are  things  weary  of  their  lives,  and  know 
Not  honour  I  Put  the  case,  you  were  kick'd ! 

1  Sw,  I  do  not  say  I  was  kick*d. 

2  Sw,  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears  his  head 
Without  a  case,  his  soul  in  a  skin-coat. 

You  kick'd,  dear  brother ! 

Bes,  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  what  we  shall  do, 
Truly  and  honestly.     Good  sirs,  to  the  question. 

1  iSito.  Why,  then,    I   say,  suppose  your  boy 

kick'd,  captain. 

2  Sw.  Hie  boy,  may  be  supposed,  is  liable. 
But,  kick  my  brother  ! 

1  Sw,  A  foolish  forward  zeal,  sir,  in  my  friend. 
But  to  the  boy :  Suppose,  the  boy  were  kick'd. 
Bes,  I  do  suppose  it. 
1  Sw,  Has  your  boy  a  sword  ? 
Bes.  Surely,  no ;  I  pray,  suppose  a  sword  too. 

1  Sw.  I  do  suppose  it.     You  grant,  your  boy 

was  kick  d  then. 

2  Sw,  By  no  means,  captain ;  let  it  be  supposed 
The  word  "  grant "  makes  not  for  us.  [still ; 

1  jS^to.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  This  must  be  granted,  brother  ? 

1  Sw.  Ay,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  Still,  this  must  f 

1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 

2  Sw.  Ay  !  give  me  the  must  again !  Brother, 

you  palter. 
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1  Sw,  I  will  not  hear  you,  wasp. 

2  Sw,  Brother, 

I  say  you  palter ;  tiie  must  three  times  together ! 
I  wear  as  sharp  steel  as  another  man. 
And  my  fox  hites  as  deep.    Musied,  mydear  bro- 
Bat  to  the  cause  again.  [tfaer ! 

Bes,  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen ! 

2  Sw.  In  a  word,  I  ha*  done. 

1  Sw.  A  tall  man,  but  intemperate ;  'tis  great 

pity. 
Once  more,  suppose  the  boy  kick*d. 

2  Sw,  Forward. 

1  Sw,  And,  being  thoroughly  kick'd,  laughs  at 

2  Sw.  So  much  for  us.     Proceed,    [the  kicker. 

1  Sw,  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  1  may  call  it, 
Delivers  up  his  weapon ;  where  lies  the  error  ? 

Bes.  It  lies  i'  the  beating,  sir :  I  found  it  four 
days  since. 

2  Sw,  The  error,  and  a  sore  one,  as  I  take  it. 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bes,  I  understand  that  well;  'tis  sore  indeed,  sir. 

1  Sw,  That  is  according  to  the  man  that  did  it. 

2  Sw,  There  springs  a  new  branch :  Whose  was 
Bes,  A  lord's.  [the  foot  ? 

1  Sw.  The  cause  is  mighty  ;«but,  had  it  been  two 

lords, 
And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh'd,  *tis  clear. 
Bes,  I  did  laugh ;  but  how  will  that  help  me, 
gentlemen  ? 

2  Sw,  Yes,  it  shall  help  you,  if  you  laugh'd  aloud. 
Bes.  As  loud  as  a  kicked  man  could  laugh,  I 

laugh*d,  sir. 

1  Sw.  My  reason  now :  The  valiant  man  is  known 
By  suffering  and  contemning ;  you  have 
Enough  of  both,  and  you  are  valiant. 

2  Sw.  If  he  be  sure  he  has  been  kick'd  enough : 
For  that  brave  sufferance  you  speak  of,  brother, 
Consists  not  in  a  beating  and  away. 

But  in  a  cudgell'd  body,  from  eighteen 

To  eight  and  thirty  ;  in  a  head  rebuked 

With  pots  of  all  size,  daggers,  stools,  and  bedstaves : 

This  shews  a  valiant  man. 

Bes.  Then  I  am  valiant,  as  valiant  as  the  proud- 
For  these  are  all  familiar  tilings  to  me ;  [est ; 

Familiar  as  my  sleep,  or  want  of  money  ; 
All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise,  with  beating. 
1  think  I  have  been  cudgell'd  with  all  nations, 
And  almost  all  religions. 

2  Sw.  Embrace  Mm,  brother !  this  man  b  valiant ; 
I  know  it  by  myself,  he's  valiant. 

1  Sw,  Captain,  thou  art  a  valiant  gentleman, 
To  bide  upon,  a  very  valiant  man. 

Bes.  My  equal  friends  o'  th'  sword,  I  must  re- 
Your  hands  to  this.  [quest 

2  Sw.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be. 
Bes,  Boy, 

Get  me  some  wine,  and  pen  and  ink,  within.—- 
Am  I  clear,  gentlemen? 

1  Sw.  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken  notice  what 

we  have  done, 
Make  much  of  your  body ;  for  I'll  pawn  my  steel, 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bes.  I  must  request  you  go  along,  and  testify 
To  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  foot  has  struck  me, 
How  you  find  my  cause. 

2  Sw,  We  will ;  and  tell  that  lord  he  must  be 

ruled ; 
Or  there  be  those  abroad,  will  rule  his  lordship. 

lEjcettnt. 


SCENE  IV.— ^Fi  Apartment  m  the  PaUte. 

Enter  Arbacxs  at  one  door,  and  Gobkiab  with  PinRU 

at  another. 

Gob,  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 

Arb,  Leave  us,  then,  alone ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  lieradi — 


You're  welcome,  sister ;  and  I  would  to  Heafca 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name. — 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these. 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snov, 
To  quench  these  rising  flames  that  harbour  here. 
Pan.  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  ? 
Arb.  Please  me  ? 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me ;  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought*st  J03fful  unexpected  news : 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  ^ou  shouldst  be  heard ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan,  Be  it  so  ;  I  will. 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress. 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it .'  I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  yon. 
And  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arb,  No,  do  not  go ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought : 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolved 
To  hear  thee  largely :  But  I  do  beseech  thee, 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me ;  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 
Pan,  Alas,  sir,  am  I  venom  ? 
Arb,  Yes,  to  me  ; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 
As  Nature  can  make :  Yet,  as  unsound  meo 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing^st  meab 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper'd, 
Do  thee :  I  pray  thee,  draw  no  nearer  to  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  tins  is  that  I  would  :  I  am  of  late 
Shut  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be  thus 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arb,  Why,  credit  me, 
Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother. 
Thy  loving  brother,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Sufficient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know. 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly, 
Only  to  hear.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this  ? 
By  Heaven,  'tis  true ;  believe  it,  if  thou  canst. 
Pan.  Children  and  fools  are  very  cr^iilott:^. 
And  I  am  both,  I  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  you  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  bead  i 
I'll  back  unto  my  prison.     Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  be  kept  in  some  place  where  you  are ; 
For  in  myself  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  see  yon  often. 

Arb.  Fy,  you  come  in  a  step ;  what  do  you  wesn ' 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so  !  Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  I  am  would  you  be  ^  why,  that's  the  caii» 
You  are  imprison'd,  that  yon  may  not  be 
Where  I  am. 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it,  sir. 
Heaven  keep  you! 
Arb.  Nay.  you  shall  hear  the  cause  m  short. 
Panthea ; 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for  mf . 
And  hang  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
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Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thj  freedom ;  but  'tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thoo  wonldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gods  have  care  of  innocence. 
Rather  than  follow  it :  Know,  that  I  have  lost, 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast, 
Hjr  reason. 

Pan,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Arb,  Nay,  it  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  left  as  hUe  without  a  bound 
At  the  wild  ocean  that  ob^  the  winds ; 
Each  sodden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists. 
And  orerwhelms  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  hare  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye  ; 
Mj  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
Siich  oos  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afraid 
To  think  of.    If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this, 
Which,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st  gain 
Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content ; 
If  not,  fhj  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee :  For  Heaven  knows. 
That  bid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride. 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  madness 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing. 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thon  can'st  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hori  'em  against  me ;  for  I  am  a  sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  long ! 
Bot  it  is  troe,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search  out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.     It  is  my  fate ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd. 
And  most  have  patience ;  and,  but  that  my  eyes 
Mave  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
1  vottid  not  weep.     Peace  enter  you  again  I 

Arb,  Farewell ;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray  for  me, 
CThj  prayers  are  pure)  SiaX  I  may  find  a  death, 
Howerer  soon,  bcdTore  my  passions  grow, 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  are  tending :  If  that  happen, 
Then  1  shall  force  thee,  though  tiiou  wert  a  virgin 
By  TOW  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sin  upon  me. 

Pan,  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you!   yet  you  shall 
know 
It  is  a  sullen  fate  that  governs  us : 
For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you ;  I  should  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 

Jrb.  Coahlst  thou  affect  me  then  ? 

'*«».  So  perfectly, 
"That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arb.  Then  I  curse  my  birth  I 
Most  this  be  added  to  my  miseries. 
That  thou  art  willing  too  ?  Is  there  no  stop 
To  onr  fall  happiness,  but  these  mere  sounds, 
Brother  and  sister  ? 

Pan.  There  is  nothing  else  : 


But  these,  alas !  will  separate  us  more 
Thau  twenty  worlds  betwixt  us. 

Arb,  I  have  lived 
To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  words,  brother  and  sister.    Where 
Have  those  words  dwelling?  I  will  find  'em  out. 
And  utterly  destroy  'em ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  grasp'd :  Let  them  be  men  or  beasts, 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth  ;  or  towns. 
And  I  will  raze  'em,  and  then  blow  'em  up : 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  off. 
And  yet  have  unquench'd  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  'em  be  any  thing  but  merely  voice. 

Pan,  But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  any  force. 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Arb,  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here, 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out  ? 

Pan. ,  'Would  I  could  do  so ! 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arb,  Accursed  man. 
Thou  boughfst  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate ; 
For  thou  hast  all  &iy  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  every  beast  is  free  : 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred. 
But  wretched  man  ?  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  liked. 
Because  they  had  one  dam  ? 

Pan,  Sir,  I  disturb  you 
And  myself  too ;  'twere  better  I  were  gone. 

Arb,  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  we  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  births^ 
No  otherwise :  Brothers  and  sisters  may 
Walk  hand  in  hand  together ;  so  shall  we. 
Come  nearer :  Is  there  any  hurt  in  this? 

Pan,  I  hope  not. 

Arb,  'Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me  ? 

Pan,  No,  by  Heaven. 

Arb,  Why,  yet 
You  sent  unto  Tigranes,  sister. 

Pan,  True,  «* 

But  for  another :  For  the  truth 

Arb.  No  more* 
ril  credit  thee  ;  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk  ?  Metlunks, 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Arb.  And  so  they  may,  Panthea ;  so  vriU  we  ; 
And  kiss  again  too ;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood, 
Worse  than  all  these,  hotter,  I  fear,  than  yours. 

Arb,  That  is  impossible ;  what  should  we  do  ? 

Pan,  Fly,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Arb.  So  we  must ;  away ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

\^Ex€unt  stvcrai  ways. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.'—Brfare  the  Paiace. 
Enter  Mabsonius  and  Lvoonbs. 


Mar.  Sir,  the  king  has  seen  yoor  oommisaoiit 
and  believes  it ;  and  freely  by  Uiis  warrant  gives 
you  power  to  visit  prince  Tigranes,  yoor  noble 
master. 

Lyg,  J  thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Mar.  But  is  the  main  of  all  your  business  ended 
in  this? 

£4fg,  I  have  another,  but  a  worse ;  I  am  ashamed  I 
It  is  a  business 

Mar.  You  serve  a  worthy  person ;  and  a  stran- 
ger, I  am  sure  you  are :  You  may  employ  me,  if 
you  please,  without  your  purse ;  audi  offices  should 
ever  be  their  own  rewards. 

Lyg.  I  am  bound  to  your  nobleness. 

Mar.  I  may  have  need  of  you,  and  then  this 
If  it  be  any,  is  not  ill  bestow'd.  [courtesy, 

But  may  I  civilly  desire  the  rest? 
I  shall  not  be  a  hurter,  if  no  helper. 

Lgg,  Sir,  you  shall  know :  I  have  lost  a  foolish 
daughter, 
And  vrith  her  aU  my  patience ;  pilfer'd  away 
By  a  mean  captain  of  your  king*s. 

Mar.  Stay  there,  sir : 
If  he  have  reach'd  the  noble  worth  of  captain, 
He  may  well  daim  a  worthy  gentlewoman. 
Though  she  were  yours,  and  noble. 

Lyg.   I  grant  all  that  too:  But  this  wretched 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name,    [fellow 
That  serves  to  feed  him.    Were  he  valiant, 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  noble  nature. 
That  might  hereafter  promise  him  a  good  man. 
My  cares  were  so  much  lighter,  and  my  grave 
A  span  yet  from  me. 

Mar.  I  confess,  such  feUows 
Be  in  all  royal  camps,  and  have  and  must  be. 
To  make  the  sin  of.  coward  more  detested 
In  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a  foil 
Sets  off  much  valour.    By  description, 
I  should  now  guess  him  to  you ;  it  was  Bessus, 
I  dare  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 

Lyg.  "Rb  such  a  scurvy  name  as  Bessus ; 
And,  now  I  think,  'tis  he. 

Mar,  Captain  do  you  call  him  ? 
Believe  me,  sir,  you  have  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age  :  A  pox  upon  him  ! 
For  that  must  be  an  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  daughter  was  not  mad,  sir? 

Lgg.  No ;  'would  she  had  been ! 
The  &ult  had  had  more  credit.    I  would  do  some 
thing. 

Mar.  I  would  &in  counsel  you;  but  to  what  I 
know  not. 
He's  so  below,  a  beating,  that  the  women 
Find  him  not  worthy  of  their  distaves,  and 
To  hang  him  were  to  cast  away  a  rope. 
He's  such  an  airf ,  thin,  unbodied  coward. 
That  no  revenge  can  catch  him. 
I'U  tell  you,  sir,  and  tell  you  truth ;  this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  nor  man ;  has  been  so  beaten. 
Sufferance  has  made  him  wainscot ;  he  has  had. 
Since  he  was  first  a  slave. 
At  least  three  hundred  daggers  set  in's  head, 
As  little  boys  do  new  knives  in  hot  meat. 
There's  not  a  rib  in's  body,  o'  my  conscience. 


That  has  not  been  liiriee  broken  with  ^ beaftqg; 

And  now  his  aides  look  Uke  two  wicker  taigelB, 

Every  way  bended ; 

Children  will  shortly  tske  him  for  •  waD, 

And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead. 

He  is  of  so  base  a  sense, 

I  cannot  in  a  week  imagine  what 

Shall  be  done  to  him. 

Lgg.  Sure,  I  have  committed  amne  great  sm. 
That  this  base  fellow  should  be  made  my  rod. 
I  would  see  him ;  but  I  shall  have  no  patieocr. 

Mar.  'Tis  no  great  matter,  if  yon  have  not :  If 
a  laming  of  him,  or  such  a  toy,  may  do  yon  plea- 
sure, sir,  he  has  it  for  you ;  and  I'll  help  yo«  tp 
him.  'Tis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a  leg  brokea, 
or  a  shoulder  out,  with  being  tum'd  o*  fi&'  stones 
like  a  tansy.  Drew  not  your  sword,  if  yon  lofe 
it ;  for,  on  my  conscience,  his  head  win  break  it : 
We  use  him  i'  th'  wan  like  a  ram,  to  shake  a  wall 
withal.  Here  comes  the  very  person  of  him ;  do 
as  you  shall  find  your  temper ;  I  mast  leave  yoa : 
But  if  you  do  not  break  hun  like  a  Inacnitv  yon'ie 
much  to  blame,  sir.  iBjcit  Mnawrrca. 

Enter  Bbbbus  aud  the  SmaAtaen, 

Lyg.  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 

Bet.  Men  call  me  Captain  Besana. 

Lyg.  Then,  Captain  Bessus,  yon  are  a  rank 
rascal,  without  more  exordinnu;  a  dirty  frnn 
slave  I  and,  with  the  fiiYOur  of  your  fiiends  here,  I 
will  beat  you. 

2  Sw.  Prey  use  your  pleasure,  sir ;  you  seem  to 
be  a  gentleman. 

Lyg.  \_Beat$  Mm.]  Thus,  Captain  Besras,  tins! 
Thus  twinge  your  nose,  thus  kick,  thus  tread  iqna 
you. 

Be9»  I  do  beseech  you,  yield  your  caoae,  sir. 
quickly. 

Lyg.  Indeed,  I  should  have  told  yon  that  fint 

Be».  I  take  it  so. 

1  Sw.  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ;  he  is  mistakea.   ■ 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  quickly,  and  noic   I 
'               beating :  ■ 

You  have  stolen  away  a  lady,  Captain  Coward,        ! 
And  such  a  one {Bcou  him.   I 

Bes.  Hold,  I  beseech  yon,  hold,  sir ; 
I  never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
That  had  a  tooth  about  it. 

Lyg.  I  know  you  dare  lye. 

Bes.  With  none  but  summer-whores,  upon  my 
life,  sir : 
My  means  and  mannen  never  could  attempt 
Above  a  hedge  or  haycock. 

Lyg.  Sirrah,  that  quits  not  me :  Where  b  this 
Do  diat  you  do  not  use  to  do,  teO  tmth,  [lady  ? 
Or,  by  my  hand,  I'U  bnit  your  captain's  brains  oat. 
Wash  'em,  and  put  'em  in  again,  Uiat  will  I. 

Bet.  There  was  a  lady,  sir,  I  must  ooitfess. 
Once  in  my  charge :  The  prince  Tigxanes  gave  her 
To  my  guard,  for  her  safety.    How  I  used  her 
She  may  herself  report ;  she's  widi  the  prince  no«r. 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a  groom. 
Which  she  will  testify,  I  am  sure :  If  not. 
My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  please,  nr, 
And  glad  I  have  *em  for  you. 

Lyg.  This  is  most  likely.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardoa,   ! 
and  am  sorry  I  was  so  intemperate.  ' 
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Bet,  Won,  I  cm  aik  no  more.  Yon  would 
think  it  itnoge  now,  to  have  me  beat  you  at  fint 
fight 

Irfy«  Indeed,  I  woald ;  but,  I  know,  your  good- 
nesB  can  fiM^et  timty  beatings :  You  most  for- 
give ne. 

Bts,  Yes ;  there's  my  band.  Go  wbera  yon  inll, 
I  shall  thfaik  yon  a  valiant  fellow  for  all  this. 

Lyy.  My  daughter  is  a  whore.  IMide. 

I  feel  it  now  too  sensible ;  yet  I  will  see  her ; 
DiMbarge  myself  from  being  fether  to  her, 
Afid  thai  bsdL  to  my  country,  and  then  die.— 
Farewdl,  captain. 

Bet.  FueweU,  nr,  farewell!  Commend  me  to 
the  gentlewonian,  I  piay.  IBxit  hYoam. 

1  Sw.  How  now,  captain  ?  bear  up,  man. 

Bes,  Gentlemen  o*  th*  sword,  your  hands  once 
more ;  I  have  been  fcick*d  again ;  but  the  foolish 
fetiov  is  penitent,  has  ask'd  me  mercy,  and  my 
boDoei^s  safe. 

2  Sw.  We  knew  that;  or  the  foolish  fellow  had 
better  have  kick*d  his  grandsire. 

Be$,  Confinn,  confirm,  I  pray. 
1  Sw,    Tliere  be  our  hands  again  1    Now  let 
hoB  eome,  and  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he  sleeps 

!      Ba.  Alas !  good  ignorant  old  man,  let  him  go, 
,  kt  him  go ;  thne  oonrses  will  undo  him.    IBxeutu. 


SCENE  n^The  Priwn. 

EmUr  Lvooxn  and  BACUuin. 

Hoc.  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good,  and  I  am 
glad  it  is  so ;  for  my  consent  would  never  hinder 
yon  from  seeing  your  own  king :  I  am  a  minister, 
but  not  a  governor  of  this  state.  Yonder  is  your 
king ;  lH  leave  yon.  IBxiU 

Bmier  TUaAjm  mtd  SrAOomA. 

Ljfp,  There  he  is. 
Indeed,  and  with  him  my  disloyal  child. 

Tiff.  I  do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that  yet, 
Methinks,  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Lfff.  Health  to  your  majesty ! 

Tiffr.  What,  good  Lygones !  welcome  I 
What  business  brought  tihee  hither  ? 

Lyff.  Several  businesses  :  iOivet  a  paptr. 

My  jwttlic  business  will  appear  by  this ; 
I  have  a  message  to  deliver,  which, 
If  it  pleases  you  so  to  authorize,  is 
An  embassage  from  the  Armenian  state, 
Vnto  Arbaees  for  your  liberty. 
The  oiler's  there  set  down ;  please  you  to  read  it 

THffr.  There  is  no  alteration  happened  since 
1  came  thence? 

Lpg.  None,  sir ;  sll  is  as  it  was. 

TiffT,  And  all  our  friends  are  well  ?  iHeadt, 

Lfff.  All  very  well. 

Sp€L  Though  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  was 
I  dare  not  see  my  Ikther :  It  was  fault  [good. 

Enough  not  to  acquaint  him  with  that  good. 

Lfff.  Madnn,  I  should  have  seen  you. 

Spa,  Oh,  good  sir,  forgive  me. 

£fy.  Foigive  you !  why,  I  am  no  kin  to  you, 
ami? 

Spa.  Should  it  be  measured  by  my  mean  deserts, 
Indeed  yon  are  not. 

Lfp.  Thou  couldst  prate  unhappily, 
Kre  thon  couldst  go;  'would  thou  couldst  do  as 
And  how  does  your  custom  hold  out  here  ?    [well ! 


Spa.  Sir? 

L$fff.  Are  you  in  private  still,  or  how  ? 
Spa.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Lffff.  Do  you  take  money  ?    Are  yon  come  to 
sell  sin  yet  ?    Perhaps,  I  can  help  you  to  liberal 
clients :  Or  has  not  tae  king  cast  you  off  yet  ?  Oh, 
thou  vfle  creature^  whose  best  commendation  is,  that 
thou  art  a  young  whore !    I  would  thy  mother  had 
lived  to  see  this ;  or,  rather,  that  I  had  died  ere  I 
had  seen  it  I    Why  didst  not  make  me  acquainted 
When  thou  wert  first  resolved  to  be  a  whore  ? 
I  would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  privately ;  I  would  have  kept  a  dancer. 
And  a  whole  consort  of  musicians, 
In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  thee. 
Spa.  Sir,  I  was  never  whore. 
Lpff.  If  thou  couldst  not  say  so  much  fbr  thy- 
self, thou  shouldst  be  carted. 

Tigr.  Lygones,  I  have  read  it,  and  I  like  it ; 
You  shall  deliver  it. 

Lyg.  Well,  sir,  I  will : 
But  1  have  private  business  with  you. 
Tiffr^  Speak ;  what  is't  ? 
Lffg.  How  has  my  age  deserved  so  ill  of  you, 
That  you  can  pick  no  strumpets  i'  the  Isnd, 
But  out  of  my  breed  ? 

Tigr.  Strumpets,  good  Lygones  ? 

Lyg.  Yes ;  and  I  insh  to  have  you  know,  I  scorn 

To  get  a  whore  for  any  prince  alive :        [daughter 

And  yet  scorn  will  not  helpl     Methinks,  my 

Might  have  been  spared;  there  were  enow  besides. 

Tigr.  May  I  not  prosper  but  she's  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  me ;  and,  I  dare  swear. 
For  all  the  world. 

Lgg.  Why  is  she  with  you,  then  ? 
Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
Has  she  a  gift  in  plucking  off  your  stockings? 
Can  she  mske  candles  w^,  or  cut  your  corns  ? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  with  you  ?    For  a  queen, 
I  know,  yon  do  contemn  her ;  so  should  I ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tigr.  Let  'em  think  much ;  but  'tis  more  firm 
Thou  seest  thy  queen  there.  [than  earth, 

Lgg.  Then  have  I  made  a  fidr  hand :  I  cali'd  her 
whore.  If  I  shall  speak  now  ss  her  father,  I  can- 
not choose  but  greatly  rejoice  that  she  shall  be  a 
queen :  But  if  I  should  speak  to  you  as  a  states- 
man, she  were  more  fit  to  be  your  whore. 

Tigr.  Gret  you  about  your  business  to  Arbaces ; 
Now  yon  talk  idly. 

Lgg.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  go. 
And  shall  she  be  a  queen  ?    She  had  more  wit 
Than  her  old  father,  when  she  ran  away. 
Shall  she  be  queen  ?  Now,  by  my  troth,  'tis  fine ! 
rU  dsnoe  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding : 
Shall  I  not,  sir? 

Tigr.  Yes,  marry,  shalt  thou. 
Lyg.  ril  make  these  wither'd  kezes  bear  my 
Two  hours  together  above  ground.  [body 

Tigr.  Nay,  go ; 
My  business  requires  haste. 

Lgg.  Good  Heav'n  preserve  you  I 
You  are  an  excellent  king. 
Spa.  Farewell,  good  father. 
Lgg.  Farewell,  sweet  virtuous  daughter. 
I  never  was  so  joyful  in  my  life. 
That  I  remember!  Shall  she  be  a  queen  ? 
Now  I  perceive  a  man  may  weep  for  joy ; 
I  had  thought  they  had  lyed  that  said  so. 

IBXit  LVOONKS. 
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Tigr.  Come,  my  dear  love. 

Spa,  Bat  you  may  see  another, 
May  alter  that  again. 

Tigr,  Ui^  it  no  more : 
I  have  made  np  a  new  strong  constancy, 
Not  to  he  shook  with  eyes.     I  know  I  have 
The  passions  of  a  man ;  but  if  I  meet 
With  any  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyea 
More  firmly  than  is  fit,  I'll  think  of  thee, 
And  TWi  away  from  it :  Let  that  suffice.     [£«<nm<. 


SCENE  III.— 7^^oti««o/BAcuRiV8. 

EnUr  BAcimius  and  a  Servant. 
Bac.  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak  with 
Serv»  Yes, sir.  [me? 

Bae,  Let  them  come  in. 

MnUr  Bb88iw»  wUk  the  two  SwordHncn. 

Serv.  They  are  enter'd,  sir,  already. 

Bac.  Now,  fellows,  your  business  ?    Are  these 
the  gentlemen  ? 

Bet.  My  lord,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  these 
gentlemen, 
My  friends  o'  th*  sword,  along  with  me. 

Bac.  I  am 
Afraid  you*ll  fight,  then. 

Bet.  My  good  lord,  I  will  not ; 
Your  lordship  is  {nistaken ;  fear  not,  lord. 

Bae.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for't. 

Bet»  I  ask  no  more  in  honour. — Gentlemen, 
You  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Bac.  Not  that  I  have  beaten  yon. 
But  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten ; 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  lamming-, 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  and  fidl. 
Now,  to  your  swordsmen : 
What  come  they  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 

Bet.  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my  name. 

Bac.  No,  nor  your  nature  neither ;  though  they 
Things  fitter,  I  must  confess,  for  any  thing      [are 
Than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest  man's  i 
What  shall  these  billets  do?  be  piled  up  in  my 
wood-yard? 

Bet,  Your  lordship  holds  your  mirth  still,  heaven 
continue  it  1 
But,  for  these  gentlemen,  they  come 

Bac.  To  swear  you  are  a  coward  ?  Spare  your 
1  do  believe  it.  [book ; 

Bet.  Your  lordship  still  draws  wide; 
They  come  to  vouch,  under  their  valiant  hands, 
I  am  no  coward. 

Bac.  That  would   be  a  show,  indeed,  worth 
sedng.     Sirs, 
Be  wise  and  take  money  for  this  motion,  travel 

with't; 
And  where  the  name  of  Bessus  has  beeu  known. 
Or  a  good  coward  stirring,  *twiU  yield  more  than 
A  tilting.    This  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  you, 
If  you  be  thrifty,  than  your  captainship. 
And  more  natural.     Men  of  moat  valiant  hands, 
Is  this  true  ? 

2  Sw.  It  is  so,  most  renowned. 

Bac.  *Ti8  somewhat  strange. 

1  Sw.  Lord,  it  is  strange,  yet  true. 
We  have  examined,  from  your  lordship's  foot  there 
To  this  man's  head,  the  nature  of  the  beatings ; 
And  we  do  find  his  honour  is  come  off 
Clean  and  sufficient:  This,  as  our  swords   shall 
help  us. 


Bae.  You  are  much  bound  to  your  6il6*>Biea; 
I  am  glad  you're  straight  again,  captain.     Twtn 

good 
You  would  think  some  way  how  to  gratify  thesi ; 
They  have  undergone  a  labour  for  jua,  Beasus, 
Would  have  pussled  Hercules  with  all  his  vakir. 
2  Sw.  Your  lordship  must  nndentand  we  uv 
no  men 
Of  the  law,  that  take  pay  for  our  opinions ; 
It  is  sufficient  we  have  cleared  our  fiiend. 
Bac.  Yet  there  is  something  doe,  whi^  I,  as 
touch'd 
In  csnsdenoe,  will  discharge. — Captun,  I'D  pty 
Hub  rent  for  you. 

Bet.  Spare  yourself,  my  good  lord ; 
My  brave  friends  aim  at  nothing  but  the  virtue. 
Beie.  Tliat's  but  a  odd  diacharget  sir,  for  the 
2  Sw.  Oh,  lord !  my  good  lord !  [p^^*- 

Bae,  Be  not  so  modest ;  I  vrill  give  yon  mmt- 

thing. 
Bet,  They  shall  dine  with  your  lordship;  diat*& 

sufficient. 
Bae.  Something  in  hand  the  while.  You  rogues, 
you  apple-squires, 
Do  you  come  hitiier,  with  your  bottled  valoir. 
Your  windy  froth,  to  limit  out  my  beatings? 

1  Sw.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  good  lord ! 

Bae.  'Sfoot,  what  a  bevy  of  beaten  sJavet  irr 
here  I — 

Get  me  a  cudgel,  sirrah,  and  a  tough  one. 

[JSritSomBl 

2  Sw.  More  of  your  foot,  I  do  beseech  yosr 
lordship. 

Bac  You  shall,  you  shall,  dqg,  and  your  feOov 

1  Sw.  O'  this  side,  good  my  tord.  [hocfe- 

Bac.  Off  with  your  swords  ; 
For  if  you  hurt  my  foot,  I'll  have  yon  flead. 
You  rascals. 

1  Sw.  Mine's  off,  my  lord. 

ITkep  take  tfftkeir  tmerd* 

2  iS^to.  I  beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a  little;  mj 

strap's 
Tied  to  my  cod-piece  point :  Now,  when  yos 
please. 
Bae.  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends ; 
You  long  for  a  little  too  ? 
Bet.    I  am  very  well,  I  humbly  thank  jtnr 

lordship. 
Bac.  What's  that  in  your  pocket  hurts  my  toe, 
you  mungrel  ? 
Thy  buttocks  cannot  be  so  hard ;  out  with't  quicklj- 
2  Sw.  ITaket  oui  a  pittol.]  Here  'tis,  sir;  t 
small  piece  of  artillery, 
That  a  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  your  lordshq>'s. 
Sent  me  with,  to  get  it  mended,  sir;  for,  if  jw 
The  nose  is  somewhat  loose.  [waA, 

Back.  A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascal  ? 
I  was  never  wearier  of  doing  nothing. 
Than  kicking  these  two  foot-balls. 

Enter  Qemaii. 

Serv.  Here's  a  good  cudgel,  sir. 

Bae.  It  comes  too  late ;  I  am  weary ;  pr'ythee, 
Do  thou  beat  them. 

2  Sw.  My  lord,  this  is  foul  playi 
I*faith,  to  put  a  fresh  man  upon  us : 
Men  are  but  men,  sir. 

Bac.  That  jest  shall  save  yonr  bones. — ^Capusk 
rally  up  your  rotten  regiment,  and  begone.— I 
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had  mtber  thresh  than  be  bound  to  kick  these 
rascals,  till  thej  cried, "  ho  !"  Bessus,  you  may  pat 
your  hand  to  them  now,  and  then  you  are  quit. — 
Farewell!  as  yon  like  this,  pray  visit  me  again; 
'twill  keep  me  in  good  health.  [£xtt 

2  Sw.  He  has  a  defiliah  hard  foot ;  I  never  felt 
the  like. 

1  Sv,  Nor  I ;  and  yet,  I  am  sore,  I  have  felt  a 

hundred. 

2  Sw,  If  he  kick  thus  i'  the  dog-days,  he  will 

be  dry-foondred. 
What  e&Fe  nov^  e^ttain,  beades  oil  of  bays  ? 
Bet.  Why,  well  enough,  I  warrant  you ;  you 

can  go? 
2  Sw,  Yes,  Heaven  be  thank'd  1  but  I  feel  a 
Sore,  he's  sprang  my  huckle-bone,    [shrewd  ache ; 

1  Sw.  I  ha'  lost  a  haunch. 

Be».  A  little  butter,  friend,  a  little  butter ; 
Batter  and  parsley  is  a  sovereign  matter : 
Probatum  esL 

2  Sw,  Captain,  we  must  request 
Your  hand  now  to  our  honours. 

Bet.  Yes,  marry,  shall  ye ; 
And  then  let  all  the  world  come,  we  are  valiant 
To  onrselTes,  and  there's  an  end. 

1  Sw.  Nay,  then,  we  must  be  valiant.     Oh, 

my  ribs  I 

2  Sw.  Oh,  my  small  guts ! 

A  plague  upon  these  sharp-toed  shoes ;  they  are 
mnrdeiers.  lExeunt 

SCENE  1  v.— j1  Boom  in  the  Paiace. 
BtUtr  AnBACBS  with  kU  tword  drawn. 

Arh.  It  is  resolved  :  I  bore  it  whilst  I  could ; 
1  can  no  more.     Hell,  open  all  thy  gates, 
And  I  will  thorough  them :  If  they  be  shut, 
rU  batter  'em,  but  I  will  find  the  place 
^1wre  the  most  damn'd  have  dwelling !  Ere  I  end, 
Amongrt  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a  sin, 
But  1  may  call  it  mine  ;  I  must  begin 
With  murder  of  my  friend,  and  so  go  on 
To  that  incestuous  ravishing,  and  end 
My  life  and  sins  with  a  forbidden  blow 
I'pon  myself ! 

EnUr  MAAOorrros. 

Mar,  What  tragedy  is  near  ? 
That  hand  was  never  wont  to  draw  a  sword^ 
Bat  It  cried  *'dead ''  to  something. 

.irb.  Mardonius, 
Have  jou  bid  Gobrias  come  ? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  sir? 

Afb.  WelL    Is  he  coming  ? 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  are  you  thus  ? 
Why  do  your  hands  procUiim  a  lawless  war 
Against  yoaraelf? 

Arh.  Thou    answer*8t  me    one  question  with 
Is  Gobrias  coming  ?  [another : 

Mar.  Sir,  he  is. 

Arb.  Tiswell: 
I  caD  foibear  your  questions  then.    Begone ! 

Mar.  Sir  I  have  mark'd 

Arb.  Mark  less!  it  troubles  you  and  me. 

Mnr.  You  are  more  variable  than  you  were. 

Arb.  It  may  be  so. 

Mar.  To-day  no  hermit  could  be  humbler 
Than  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arb.  And  what  of  this? 

Mar.  And  now  you  take  new  rage  into  your 
As  yon  wonld  look  us  all  out  of  the  land.       [eyes, 


Afh.  I  do  confess  it ;  will  that  satisfy  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  speak. 

Arb.  Will  ye? 

Mar.  It  is  my  duty. 
I  fear  you'U  kill  yourself:  I  am  a  subject, 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in't ;  'tis  my  cause, 
And  I  may  speak. 

Arb.  Tliou  art  not  trained  in  sin. 
It  seems,  Mardonius  :  kill  myself !  by  Heaven, 
I  will  not  do  it  yet ;  and,  when  I  will, 
I'll  tell  thee,  then  I  shall  be  such  a  creature 
That  thou  wilt  give  me  leave  without  a  word. 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness  ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees :  I  am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself ;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  me  and  it. 
Which  I  must  do ;  and  I  shall  come  to't  at  last, 
But,  take  my  oath,  not  now.    Be  satisfied, 
And  get  thee  hence. 

Mar.  I  am  sorry  'tis  so  ill. 

Arb.  Be  sorry,  then : 
True  sorrow  is  alone;  grieve  by  thyself. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  let  me  see  your  sword  put  up 
Before  I  go :  I'll  leave  you  then. 

Arb.  [Puta  up.]  Why,  so. 
What  foUy  is  this  in  thee  .'  is  it  not 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before  ? 
Can  I  not  reach  it,  think'st  thou  ?  These  are  toys 
For  children  to  be  pleased  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I  am  safe,  you  think :  I  would  the  book 
Of  Fate  were  here  :  my  sword  is  not  so  sure 
But  I  would  get  it  out,  and  mangle  that. 
That  all  the  destinies  should  quite  forget 
Their  fiz'd  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new. 
For  other  fortunes ;  mine  could  not  be  worse. 
Wilt  thou  now  leave  me  ? 

Mar.  Heaven  put  into  your  bosom  temperate 
thoughts ! 
I'll  leave  you,  though  I  fear.  \_Exit  Mardonivs. 

Arb.  Cio;  thou  art  honest. 
Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 
Be  so  unpardonable  to  draw  a  sin. 
Helpless,  upon  me  ? 

Enter  Gobbias. 

Gob.  There  is  the  king ; 
Now  it  is  ripe. 

Arb.  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man. 
That  art  the  author  of  the  loathed'st  crime 
Five  ages  have  brought  forth,  and  hear  me  speak 
Curses  incurable,  and  all  the  evils 
Man's  body  or  his  spirit  can  receive. 
Be  with  thee  1  . 

Gob.  Why,  sir,  do  you  curse  me  thus  ? 

Arb,  Why  do  I  curse  thee?  If  there  be  a  man 
Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest. 
His  worst  wish  on  thee  I    Thou  hast  broke  my 
heart. 

Gob.  How,  sir  I  Have  I  preserved  you,  from  a 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition  [child, 
Could  shoot  at  you,  and  have  I  this  for  pay  ? 

Arb.  'Tis  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and  in 
Wert  crueller  than  hardened  murderers  [that 

Of  infants  and  their  mothers  1  Thou  didst  save  me, 
Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a  way 
How  to  destroy  me  cunningly  thyself: 
This  was  a  curious  way  of  torturing. 

Gob.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Arb,  Thou  know*st  the  evils  thou  hast  done  to 
me! 
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Dost  thoa  remember  all  those  witching  letters 
Thou  sent'st  unto  me  to  Annenia, 
Fiird  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister, 
Where  thou  extol'dst  her  beauty  ?  What  had  I 
To  do  with  that  ?  what  could  her  beauty  be 
To  me  ?  And  thou  didst  write  how  well  she  loved 
Dost  thou  remember  this  ?  so  that  I  doted    [me ! 
Something  before  I  saw  her. 

Gob.  This  is  true. 

Arb,  Is  it?  and,  when  I  was  retam'd,  thou 
know*st. 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  till  thou  wound'st  me  in 
To  such  a  strange  and  unbelieved  affection* 
As  good  men  cannot  think  on. 

Gob,  This  I  grant; 
I  think,  I  was  the  cause. 

Arb.  Wert  thou  ?  Nay,  more. 
I  think,  thou  meant*8t  it. 

Gob,.  Sir,.  I  hate  a  lye : 
As  I  love  Heaven  and  honesty,  I  did ; 
It  was  my  meaning. 

Arb.  Be  thine  own  sad  judge ; 
A  further  condemnation  wiUnot  need : 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 

Gob.  Why,  sir,  to  die  ? 

Arb.  Whv   shouldst  thou  live?  was  ever  yet 
offender 
So  impudent,  that  had  a  thought  of  mercy^ 
After  confession  of  a  crime  like  this  ? 
Get  out  I  cannot  where  thou  hurl'st  me  in ; 
But  I  can  take  revenge ;  that's  all  the  sweetness 
Left  for  me. 

Gob.  Now  is  the  time. — ^Hear  me  but  speak. 

Arb.  No !  Yet  I  will  be  lar  more  merciful 
Thui  thou  weit  to  me ;  thou  didst  steal  into  me, 
And  never  gavest  me  warning :  So  much  time 
As  I  give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me 
For  ever.    Notwithstanding  all  thy  sins. 
If  thou  hast  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  speak  it  to  thysdf. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  shall  know  your  sins,  before  you 
If  you  kill  me [do  'em : 

Arb.  I  will  not  stay  then. 

Gob.  Know — 
You  kill  your  father. 

Arb,  How? 

Gob.  You  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  My  father  ?  Though  I  know  it  for  a  lye, 
Made  out  of  fear,  to  save  thy  stained  life. 
The  very  reverence  of  the  word  comes  'cross  me, 
And  ties  mine  arm  down. 

Gob.  I  will  tell  you  that 
Shall  heighten  you  again;  I  am  thy  father ; 
I  charge  thee  hear  me. 

Arb.  If  it  should  be  so. 
As  'tia  most  fiOse,  and  that  I  should  be  found 
A  bastwd  issue,  the  despised  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I  should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions  I  But  another  truth 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee :  If  I  could  come  by 
The  spirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  pour'd  on  thee, 
'Till  thou  allow'st  thyself  more  full  of  lyes 
Than  he  that  teaches  thee. 


EnUr 

Ara.  Turn  thee  about ; 
I  come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  wicked  man ! 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant  1 

Arb'.  I  will  turn  to  thee ; 
Hear  me,  thou  strumpet !  I  have  blotted  out 
The  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy  shame. 


Ara.  Myshamel  Thou  hast  less  shame  thaa  so; 
thing! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a  prison? 
Why  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  this  ? 

Arb,  Cease,  thou  strange  impndence,  and  aa* 
swer  quickly !  [Dram. 

If  thou  contemn' St  me,  this  will  ask  an  answer, 
And  have  it: 

Ara.  Help  me,  gentle  Gobrias. 

Arb.  Guilt  dare  not  help  guilt !   though  thej 
In  doing  ill,  yet  at  the  punishment  [grow  together 
They  sever,  and  each  flies  the  noi^  of  other. 
Think  not  of  help;  answer! 

Ara.  I  will ;  to  what? 

AH».  To  such  a  thing,  as,  if  it  be  a  troth, 
Think  what  a  creature  thou  hast  made  thyself, 
That  didst  not  shame  to  do  what  I  must  blush 
Only  to  ask  thee.    Tell  me  who  I  am. 
Whose  son  I  am,  without  aU  drcumstanoe ; 
Be  thou  as  hasty  as  my  sword  will  be. 
If  thou  refiisest. 

Ara,  Why,  you  are  his  son. 

Arb,  His  son?  Swear,  swear,  tfaou  worse  tkan 
woman  damn'd  1 

Ara,  By  all  that's  good,  yon  are. 

Arb,  Then  art  thou  all 
That  ever  was  known  bad !    Now  is  tiie  csiae 
Of  all  my  strange  misfortunes  come  to  Ugfat 
What  reverence  expect'st  thou  from  a  duU, 
To  bring  forth  which  thou  hast  offended  Hetven, 
Thy  husband,  and  the  land  ?  Adulterous  witch ! 
I  know  now  why  thou  wouldst  have  poison*d  ne: 
I  was  thy  lust,  which  thou  wouldst  have  forgot ! 
Then,  wicked  mother  of  my  sins,  and  me. 
Shew  me  the  way  to  the  inheritance 
I  have  by  thee,  which  is  a  spacious  world 
Of  impious  acts,  that  I  may  soon  possess  it 
Plagues  rot  thee,  as  thou  tiv'st,  and  audi  disesses 
As  use  to  pay  lust,  recompense  thy  deed ! 

Gob.  You  do  not  know  why  yoa  corse  thoa 

Arb.  Too  welL 
You  are  a  pair  of  vipers ;  and  behold 
The  serpent  you  have  got !  There  is  no  beast, 
But,  if  he  knew  it,  has  a  pedigree 
As  brave  as  mine,  for  they  have  more  descenti ; 
And  I  am  every  way  as  beastly  got. 
As  fiir  without  the  compass  of  a  law. 
As  they. 

Ara.  You  spend  your  rage  and  words  in  Tiis, 
And  rail  upon  a  guess  ;  hear  us  a  little. 

Arb.  No,  I  wUl  never  hear,  but  talk  away 
My  breath,  and  die. 

Gob.  Why,  but  you  are  no  bastard. 

Arb.  How's  that  ? 

Ara.  Nor  child  of  mine. 

Arb.  Still  you  go  on 
In  wonders  to  me. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  be  more  patient ; 
I  may  bring  comfort  to  you. 

Arb.  I  will  kneel,  [KMrif^ 

And  hear  with  the  obedience  of  a  child. 
Good  father,  speak  1  I  do  acknowledge  yon. 
So  you  bring  comfort 

Gob.  First  know,  our  last  king,  your  supposrd 
Was  old  and  feeble  when  he  married  her,   [Hither. 
And  almost  all  the  land,  as  she,  past  hope 
Of  issue  from  him. 

Arb.  Therefore  she  took  leave 
To  pUy  the  whore,  because  the  king  was  oM : 
Is  this  the  comfort  ? 
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An,  What  will  yon  find  out 
To  gire  me  utia&ction.  when  yon  find 
How  yoo  hate  injured  me  ?  Let  fire  consume  me 
If  erer  I  were  whore ! 

Gob.  Forbetr  these  starts, 
Or  I  will  leaTe  yon  wedded  to  despair. 
As  joa  are  now :  If  you  can  find  a  temper. 
My  breath  shall  he  a  pleasant  western  wind, 
That  cools  and  bbsts  not. 

Arb.  Bring  it  out,  good  father.  ILUt  down. 

I'll  lie,  and  listen  here  as  reverently 
As  to  an  angel :  If  I  breathe  too  loud, 
Tell  me ;  for  I  would  be  as  still  as  night,     [queen 

G^.  Our  king,  I  say,  was  old,  and  this  our 
Desred  to  bring  an  heir,  but  yet  her  husband, 
She  thought,  was  past  it;  and  to  be  dishonest, 
I  think,  she  would  not :  If  she  would  have  been, 
The  truth  is,  she  was  watch'd  so  narrowly. 
And  had  so  slender  opportunities. 
She  hardly  could  have  been :  But  yet  her  cunning 
Ponad  opt  this  way ;  she  feign'd  herself  with  child, 
And  posts  were  sent  in  haste  throughout  the  land, 
And  God  was  humbly  thank*d  in  every  church, 
That  10  had  bless'd  the  queen ;  and  prayers  were 
For  her  safe  going  and  delivery.  [made 

She  feign'd  now  to  grow  bigger ;  and  perceived 
This  hope  of  issue  made  her  fear'd,  and  brought 
A  hi  more  large  respect  from  every  man, 
Aodsaw  her  power  encrease,  and  was  resolved, 
Since  she  believed  she  could  not  have't  indeed, 
At  leut  she  would  be  thought  to  have  a  child. 

Arh.  Do  I  not  hear  it  well  ?  Nay,  I  will  make 
No  n(nK  at  all ;  but,  pray  you,  to  the  point. 
Quick  as  you  can  1 

Gti.  Now  when  the  time  was  full 
She  should  be  brought  to  bed,  I  had  a  son 
Born,  vhich  was  yon  :  This,  the  queen  hearing  of, 
Moved  me  to  let  her  have  you  ;  and  such  reasons 
^  shewed  me,  aa  she  knew  well  would  tie 
My  secrecy :  She  swore  you  should  be  king ; 
And,  to  be  ihort,  I  did  deliver  you 
Unto  her,  and  pretended  you  were  dead, 
And  m  aune  own  hoose  kept  a  funeral, 
And  had  an  empty  coffin  put  in  earth. 
That  night  this  queen  feign'd  hastily  to  labour, 
And  by  a  pair  of  women  of  her  own, 
Which  she  had  charm'd,  she  made  the  world  be- 
She  was  delivered  of  you.  You  grew  up,         [lieve 
As  the  king's  son,  till  you  were  six  years  old ; 
Then  did  the  king  die,  and  did  leave  to  me 
^tection  of  the  realm  ;  and,  contrary 
To  his  own  expectation,  left  this  queen 
Tmly  with  child,  indeed,  of  the  fair  princess 
'^thea.    Then  she  could  have  torn  her  hair. 
And  did  atone  to  me,  yet  durst  not  speak 
In  public  for  she  knew  she  should  be  found 
A  traitor ;  and  her  tale  would  have  been  thought 
Madness,  or  any  thing  rather  than  truth. 
This  was  the  oidy  cause  why  she  did  seek 
To  inison  yon,  and  I  to  keep  you  safe ; 
And  this  the  reason  why  I  sought  to  kindle 
^(nne  sparks  of  love  in  you  to  fair  Panthea, 
That  she  might  get  part  of  her  right  again. 

Arh.  And  have  you  made  an  end  now  ?  Is  this 
Jf&ottlwillbestintilllbe  aged,  [aU? 

roi  all  my  hairs  be  sUver. 

Goh.  This  is  all. 

Arb,  And  is  it  true,  say  yon  too,  madam  ? 

An,  Yes, 
Heaven  knows,  it  is  most  true. 


Arh,  Panthea,  then,  is  not  my  sister  ? 

Gob,  No. 

Arb.'  But  can  you  prove  this  ? 

Gob,  If  you  will  give  consent, 
Else  who  diu*es  go  about  it  ? 

Arh,  Give  consent  ? 
Why,  I  will  have  'em  all  that  know  it  rack*d 
To  get  this  from  'em. — AA  that  wait  without. 
Come  in,  whatever  you  be,  come  in,  and  be 
Partakers  of  my  joy  I — Oh,  you  are  welcome  ! 

Enter  Bassos,  Gentlemen,  Maroonius,  and  other 

Attendants. 
Mardonius,  the  best  news !   Nay,  draw  no  nearer ; 
They  all  shall  hear  it :  I  am  found  No  King. 

Mar,  Is  that  so  good  news  ? 

Arb,  Yes,  the  happiest  news 
That  e'er  was  heard. 

Jlfar.  Indeed,  'twere  well  fbr  you 
If  you  might  be  a  little  less  obey  d. 

Arb.  One  call  the  queen. 

Mar,  Why  she  is  there. 

Arb.  The  queen, 
Mardonius  ?  ranthea  is  the  queen, 
And  I  am  plain  Arbaces. — Go  some  one. 
She  is  in  Gobrias'  house. —  [Exit  a  Gentleman. 

Since  I  saw  you, 
There  are  a  thousand  things  deliver'd  to  me, 
Yon  little  dream  of. 

Mar,  So  it  should  seem. — ^My  lord, 
What  fury's  this  ? 

Gob.  Believe  me,  'tis  no  fury ; 
All  that  he  says  is  truth. 

Mar,  'Tis  very  strange. 

Arb,  Why  do  you  keep  your  hats  off,  gentle- 
Is  it  to  me  ?  I  swear,  it  must  not  be ;  [men .' 
Nay,  trust  me,  in  good  faith,  it  must  not  be ! 
I  cannot  now  command  you ;  but  I  pray  you. 
For  the  respect  you  bare  me  when  you  took 
Me  for  your  king,  each  man  dap  on  his  hat 
At  my  desire. 

Mar.  We  wQl.    You  are  not  found 
So  mean  a  man,  but  that  you  may  be  cover'd 
Aa  well  as  we ;  may  you  not  ? 

Arb,  Oh,  not  here ! 
You  may,  but  not  I,  for  here  is  my  father 
In  presence. 

Mar,  Where? 

Arb,  Why,  there.    Oh,  the  whole  story 
Would  be  a  wilderness,  to  lose  thyself 
For  ever. — Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  father, 
For  all  the  idle  and  unreverend  words 
That  I  have  spoke  in  idle  moods  to  you ! — 
I  am  Arbaces  ;  we  all  fellow  subjects ; 
Nor  is  the  queen  Panthea  now  my  sister. 

Bet,  Why,  if  you  remember,  fellow-subject 
Arbaces,  I  told  you  once  she  was  not  your  sister  : 
Ay,  and  she  look'd  nothing  like  you. 

Arb,  I  think  you  did,  good  captain  Bessus. 

Bes,    Here  will   arise   another  question  now 

amongst  the  sword-men,  whether  I  be  to  call  him 

to  account  for  beating  me,  now  he  is  proved  No 

King. 

Enter  LvooNas. 

Mar.  Sir,  here*s  Lygones,  the  agent  for  the 
Armenian  state. 

Arb,  Where  is  he  ? — I  know  your  business,  good 
Lygones. 

Lyg.  We  must  have  our  king  again,  and  wiU. 

Arb.  I  knew  that  was  your  business :  You  shall 
Your  king  again ;  and  have  him  so  again,      [have 
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As  never  king  was  had.— Go,  one  of  yoity 
And  bid  Bacnrins  bring  Tigranes  hither; 
And  bring  the  lady  widi  him,  that  Fftnthea, 
The  queen  Fanthea,  sent  me  word  this  morning 
Was  oraTe  Tigranes'  mistress. 

IBxewU  twoQenOetoiBa. 

Lyg,  'Tis  Spaoonia* 

Arh»  Kff  ay»  Spaconia. 

Lyg,  She  is  my  daughter. 

Arb,  She  is  so.     I  could  now  tell  anjrthing 
I  never  heard.    Your  king  shall  go  so  home, 
As  never  man  went. 

Mar.  Shall  he  go  on's  head  ? 

Arb.  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air* 
That  I  will  have  invented;  and  ne'er  think 
He  shall  pay  any  ransom !  And  thyself, 
I   That  art  the  messenger,  shall  ride  before  him 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels, 
I  know  not  how  yet. 

Lyg.  Why,  I  shall  be  made 
For  ever !  Thtj  belied  this  king  with  us^ 
And  said  he  was  unkind. 

Arb.  And  then  thy  daughter ; 
She  shall  have  some  strange  thing ;  we'll  have  the 
Sold  utterly  and  put  into  a  toy,  [kingdom 

Which  she  shall  wear  about  her  carelessly. 
Somewhere  or  other. — See,  the  virtuous  queen  !— 

Enter  Paivthiu  and  1  Gentleman. 

Behold  the  humblest  subject  that  you  have. 
Kneel  here  before  you.  [KnetU* 

Pan.  Why  kneel  you  to  me, 
That  am  your  vassal  ? 

Arb.  Grant  me  one  request. 


Pan.  AlssI  what  can  I  grant  you ?  what  I  ca  I 
I  will.  I 

Arb^  That  you  will  please  to  marry  me,  I 

If  I  can  prove  it  lawful.  I 

Pan.  Is  that  all  ? 
More  willingly  than  I  would  draw  this  air* 

Arb.  I'll  kiss  (his  hand  in  earnest. 

2  Gent.  Sir,  Tigranes 
Is  coming ;  though  he  made  it  strange,  at  first. 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

EnUr  TiOBAnas  amd  Bpaoqkxa. 

Arb.  The  queen,  I 

Thou  meanest. — Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  aie !     | 
Tread  on  my  neck :  I  freely  offer  it ; 
And,  if  thou  be^st  so  given,  take  revenge. 
For  I  have  injured  thee. 

Tigr.  No ;  I  forgive. 
And  rejoice  more  that  you  have  found  repentmoe, 
Than  I  my  liberty. 

Arb.  May*8t  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  ftdr  choice,  for  thou  art  temperate ! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state !  Know,  that 
I  have  a  thousand  joys  to  tell  yoa  of. 
Which  yet  I  dare  not  utter,  till  I  pay 
My  thanks  to  Heaven  for  *em.    Will  you  gp 
With  me,  and  help  me  ?  praj  you,  do. 

Tigr.  I  wilL 

Arb.  Take  then  your  &ir  one  with  yoa  u-Aod 
you,  queen 
Of  goodness  and  of  us,  oh,  give  me  leave 
To  take  your  arm  in  mine ! — Come,  every  one 
That  takes  delight  in  goodness,  help  to  sug 
Loud  thanks  for  me,  that  I  am  proved  No  Kins! 
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Eu>n  LoTBLBW,  A  Sttiimr  to  ike  Ladjf. 
Yoosre  Lotkubb.  «  Prodigal. 
fUru.,  fiCnmircl  to  fild«r  Laveleu* 
WBLroM>»  a  Ai»tor  to  M«  liufy. 
Sift  Roent,  0<ral<  to  tAe  Ladp, 
A  Capcain,  a 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

MoBiaurT,  an  Uturer, 


Mas.  Youiirou)TB,  or  Abioail,  a  Waiting  Gentle- 

woman. 
A  rich  Widow. 


WeneheM,  Fiddlert,  and  Attendant. 
SCENE,— London. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—An  Apartment  in  the  Isdj'a  House. 

Enter  Eldsb  Lotklbs,  Toviro  IxyvsLBaB,  Bayil,  and  a 

Page. 

El.  Lo,  Brother,  u  your  last  hope  past,  to  mol- 
lis Moreenft's  heart  ibont  your  mortgage  ? 

Vo.  L9.  Hopelessly  past.  I  have  presented  the 
usurer  with  a  richer  draught  than  ever  Cleopatra 
swalloir'd ;  he  hath  suck'd  in  ten  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  my  land  more  than  he  paid  for,  at  a  gulp, 
without  trumpets. 

El.  Lo.  I  have  as  hard  a  task  to  perform  in  this 
house. 

Vo.  Lo.  ^aith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer  ho- 
nest, or  to  lose  my  land. 

EL  Lo.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a  passionate 
woman,  or  to  lesTe  the  land. — Savil,  make  the  hoat 
•tay. — ^I  fear  I  shall  b^n  my  unfortunate  journey 
thi9  night,  though  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  waters,  might  easily  dissuade 
in  nnwilBiig  man. 

5ari/.  Sir,  your  father's  old  fnends  hold  it  the 
founder  coarse  for  your  body  and  estate,  to  stay  at 
home  and  marry,  and  propagate,  and  govern  in  your 
country,  than  to  travel,  and  die  without  issue. 

EL  Lo.  Savil,  you  shall  gain  the  opinion  of  a 
better  serrant,  in  seeking  to  execute,  not  alter,  my 
will,  howsoever  my  intents  succeed. 

Vo.  Lo.  Yonder's  Mistress  Younglove,  brother, 
the  grave  robber  of  your  mistress's  toes. 

filter  YouirouiVB  or  AwaAiL. 

El,  Lq.  Mistress  Younglove 

Alng,  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thought  your 
nils  had  been  hoist ;  my  mistress  is  persuaded  you 
•re  aea-sick  ere  this. 

El.  Vo.  Loves  she  her  ill-taken-up  resolution  so 
dearly  ?  Didst  thou  move  her  from  me  ? 

Ahig,  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no  re- 
moving her,  if  she  get  a  stiff  opinion  by  the  end. 
I  attempted  her  to-day,  when,  they  say,  a  woman 


El,  Lo.  What  critical  minute  was  that  ? 


Abig.  When  her  smock  was  over  her  ears ;  but 
she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung  above  her 
heels. 

El,  Lo.  I  pr'ythee  deliver  my  service,  and  say  I 
desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  my  banishment ; 
and  then  for  France. 

Abig.  I'll  do't.  Hark  hither :  is  that  your  bro- 
ther? 

El.  Lo,  Yes  :  have  you  lost  your  memory  ? 

Abig.  As  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  fellow.         IBxH. 

Yo.  Lo.  Oh,  this  is  a  sweet  brache ! 

EL  Lo.  Why,  she  knows  not  you. 

Yo.  Lo,  No,  but  she  offered  me  once  to  know 
her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of  eighteen.  She 
heard  a  tale  how  Cupid  struck  her  in  love  with  a 
great  lord  in  the  tilt-yard,  but  he  never  saw  her  ; 
yet  she,  in  kindness,  would  needs  wear  a  willow- 
garland  at  his  wedding.  She  loved  all  the  players 
in  the  last  queen's  time  once  over ;  she  was  struck 
when  they  acted  lovers,  and  forsook  some  when 
they  played  murderers.  She  has  nine  spui^ryals, 
and  the  servants  say  she  hoards  old  gold ;  and  she 
herself  pronounces  angerly,  that  the  farmer's  eldest 
son,  (or  her  mistress's  husband's  clerk  that  shall 
be,)  that  marries  her,  shall  make  her  a  jointure 
of  fourscore  pounds  a-year.  She  tells  tales  of  the 
serving-men 

EL  Lo.  Enough :  I  know  her.  Brother,  I  shall 
entreat  you  only  to  salute  my  mistress,  and  take 
leave  :  we'll  part  at  the  stairs. 

JS^tor  Lady  and  Youmolovs. 

Lady.  Now,  sir,  this  first  part  of  your  will  is 
perform'd :  What's  the  rest  P 

El.  Lo,  First,  let  me  beg  your  notice  for  this 
gentleman,  my  brother. 

Lady,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  done  to  me. 
Though  the  gentleman  hath  received  but  an  un- 
timely grace  from  you,  yet  my  charitable  disposi- 
tion  would  have  been  ready  to  have  done  him  freer 
courtesies  as  a  stranger,  than  upon  those  cold  com- 
mendations. 
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Yo,  Lo.  Lady,  my  salutations  craye  acquaintance 
and  leave  at  once. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  the  master  of  your 
own  occasions.      {.BxeuM  Touno  Lovblxss  and  Savtl. 

Eh  Lo,  'Would  I  were  so.  Mistress,  for  me  to 
praise  over  again  that  worth,  which  all  the  world 
and  you  yourself  can  see 

L(idy.  It's  a  cold  room  this,  servant. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress 

Lady.  What  think  you  if  I  have  a  chimney 
for't,  out  here  ? 

EL  Lo,  Mistress,  another  in  my  place,  that  were 
not  tied  to  believe  aU  your  actions  just,  would 
apprehend  himself  wrong'd :  But  I,  whose  virtues 
are  constancy  and  obedience— 

Lady.  Younglove,  make  a  good  fa€  above,  to 
warm  me  after  my  servant's  exordiums. 

EL  Lo.  I  have  heard  and  seen  your  affability  to 
be  such,  that  the  servants  you  give  wages  to  may 
speak. 

Lady.  Tis  true,  'tis  true';  but  they  speak  to  the 
purpose. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  your  will  leads  my  speeches 
from  the  purpose.    But  as  a  man 

Lady.  A  simile,  servant !  This  room  was  built 
for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  themselves  hastily 
and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  Is  this  a  time  or  place 
for  exordiums,  and  similes,  and  metaphors  F  If 
you  have  aught  to  say,  break  into  it :  My  answers 
shall  very  reasonably  meet  you. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  I  came  to  see  you. 

Lady.  That's  happily  dispatch'd  :  the  next  ? 

EL  Lo.  To  take  leave  of  you. 

Lady.  To  be  gone  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes.    ■ 

Lady,  You  need  not  have  despair'd  of  that,  nor 
have  used  so  many  circumstances  to  win  me  to 
give  you  leave  to  perform  my  command.  Is  there 
a  third? 

EL  Lo,  Yes ;  I  had  a  third,  had  you  been  apt 
to  hear  it. 

Lady,  I?  Never  apter.  Fast,  good  servant, 
fasti 

EL  Lo.  'Twas  to  entreat  you  to  hear  reason.  . 

Lady.  Most  willingly:  have  you  brought  one 
can  speak  it  ? 

EL  Lo.  Lastly,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  barren 
heart  love  and  forgiveness. 

Lady.  You  wpuld  stay  at  home  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  lady. 

Lady,  Why,  you  may,  and  doubtlessly  wUl,  when 
you  have  debated  that  your  commander  is  but  your 
mistress ;  a  woman,  a  weak  one,  wildly  overborne 
with  passions  :  But  the  thing  by  her  commanded 
is,  to  see  Dover's  dreadful  cliff,  passing  in  a  poor 
water-house ;  the  dangers  of  the  merciless  channel 
'twixt  that  and  Calais,  five  long  hours  sail,  with 
three  poor  weeks  victuals. 

EL  Lo.  You  wrong  me. 

Lady.  Then  to  land  dumb,  unable  to  enquire 
for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from  city  to  dty, 
by  most  chargeable  post*  horse,  like  one  that  rode 
in  quest  of  his  mother  tongue. 

EL  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady,  And  all  these  (almost  invincible)  labours 
performed  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in  danger  to 
forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  allegiance  to  some 
French  lady,  who  is  content  to  change  language 
with  you  for  laughter;  and,  after  your  whole  year 
spent  in  tennis  and  broken  speech,  to  stand  to  the 


hazard  of  being  laugh'd  at,  at  your  return,  and  hai 
tales  made  on  you  by  the  chamber-maids. 

EL  Lo,  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady,  Louder  yet. 

EL  Lo.  You  know  your  least  word  is  of  fon 
to  make  me  seek  out  dangers ;  move  me  not  wil 
toys.  But  in  this  banishment,  I  must  take  lea^ 
to  say  you  are  unjust.  Was  one  kiss  forced  fn^ 
you  in  public  by  me  so  unpardonabto  ?  Why,  i 
the  hours  of  day  and  night  have  seen  us  kiss. 

Lady,  'Tis  true,  and  so  you  satisfied  the  col 
pany  that  heard  me  chide. 

EL  Lo,  Your  own  eyes  were  not  dearer  to  y< 
than  I. 

Lady.  And  so  you  told  'em. 

EL  Lo.  I  did ;  yet  no  sign  of  disgrace  need 
have  stained  your  cheek  :  You  yourself  knew  yd 
pure  and  simple  heart  to  be  most  unspotted,  a] 
free  from  the  least  bareness. 

Lady.  I  did :  But  if  a  maid's  heart  doth  \\ 
once  think  that  she  is  suspected,  her  own  face  i^ 
write  her  guilty.  i 

EL  Lo.  But  where  lay  this  disgrace  ?  The  woij 
that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions  weU:  A| 
could  it  be  hoped  that  I  should  give  away^ 
freedom,  and  venture  a  perpetual  bondage  w| 
one  I  never  kissed  ?  or  could  I,  in  strict  visdo 
take  too  much  love  upon  me,  firom  her  that  ch< 
me  for  her  husband  ? 

Lady,  Believe  me,  if  my  wedding-smock  m 
on; 
Were  the  gloves  bought  and  given,  the  lioe^ 

come ; 
Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  of : 
Were  tiiese  two  arms  enoompass'd  with  the  hai 
Of  batchelors,  to  lead  me  to  the  church ; 
Were  my  feet  in  the  door ;  were  **  I  John*  saij 
If  John  should  boast  a  favour  done  by  me, 
I  would  not  wed  that  year.    And  you,  I  hope, 
When  you  have  spent  this  year  commodioosly 
In  achieving  languages,  will,  at  your  return. 
Acknowledge  me  more  coy  of  parting  with  n 

eyes. 

Than  such  a  friend.    More  talk  I  hold  not  noi 
If  you  dare  go—  J 

EL  Lo.  I  dare,  you  know.     First,  let  me  n 

Lady.  Farewell,  sweet  servant.  Your  task  \ 
On  a  new  ground,  aa  a  beginning  suitor,  [foil 
I  shall  be  apt  to  hear  you. 

EL  Lo,  Farewell,  cruel  mistress.        {ExitW 
Enter  Youvo  Lovblbbs  and  Savxl. 

Yo.  Lo.  Brother,  you*ll  hazard  the  losing  j 
tide  to  Gravesend  :  you  have  a  long  half-mil^ 
land  to  Greenwich. 

EL  Lo,  I  go.  But,  brother,  what  yet-unhej 
of  course  to  live  doth  your  imagination  flatter 
with  ?  Your  ordinary  means  are  devoured. 

Yo.  Lo.  Course  ?  Why,  horse-conrsing,  I  th 
Consume  no  time  in  this :  I  have  no  estate  t 
mended  by  meditation :  He  that  busies  hiii 
about  my  fortunes,  may  properly  be  said  to  1 
himself  about  nothing. 

EL  Lo,  Yet  some  course  you  must  take,  wt 
for  my  satisfSactiony  resolve  and  open.  If  you 
shape  none,  I  must  inform  you,  that  that  man 
persuades  himself  he  means  to  live,  that  ixna^ 
not  the  means. 

Yo.  Lo,  Why,  live  upon  others,  as  others  | 
lived  upon  me. 
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EL  Lo,  I  apprehend  not  that :  You  have  fed 
otiMn,  and  odnseqaentty  disposed  of  'em ;  and  the 
same  measure  mu«t  you  expect  from  your  main- 
tainers.  which  will  be  too  heavy  an  alteration  for 
yon  to  bear. 

Ka  Lo,  Why,  I'll  purse ;  if  that  raise  me  not, 
ru  bet  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores :  I  would 
(•in  lire  by  others.  But  Til  live  whilst  I  am  un- 
hanged, and  after  the  thought's  taken. 

lil.  Lo.  I  see  yon  are  tied  to  no  particular 
f  oployment  then  ? 

Vo.  Lo.  Faith,  I  may  choose  my  course :  They 
say  Nature  brings  forth  none  bjit  she  provides  for 
them :  ril  try  her  liberality. 

EL  Lo.  Well,  to  keep  your  feet  out  of  base  and 
daagenMis  paths,  I  hate  resolved  you  shall  live  as 
oBter  of  ny  howe.  It  shall  be  your  care,  Savil, 
to  iee  him  fed  and  clothed,  not  according  to  his 
preaent  estate,  but  to  his  birth  and  former  fortunes. 

Yo.  Lo,  If  it  be  referred  to  him,  if  I  be  not 
fovnd  in  carnation  Jersey  stockings,  blue  devils' 
hreeches,  with  the  guards  down,  and  my  pocket  i' 
th'  sleeves,  I'll  ne'er  look  you  i*  th'  face  again. 

Sav.  A  oomeUer  wear,  I  wus,  it  is  than  those 
daagting  slope. 

EL  Lo.  To  keep  yon  ready  to  do  him  all  service 
(Kscaably,  and  him  to  command  you  reasonably, 
1  knt  these  further  directions  in  writing,  whichi 
tf  ymir  best  leisure,  together  open  and  read. 

Enter  AmoAiii  to  than,  teUk  a  JeweL 

AUg.  Sir,  my  mistress  commends  her  love  to 
yn  in  this  token,  and  these  words  :  It  is  a  jewel, 
she  lays,  whieh,  as  a  favour  from  her,  she  would 
nqnest  yov  to  wear  till  your  year's  travel  be  per- 
^Nrnad ;  which,  onoe  expired,  she  will  hastily  ex- 
pact  yoar  happy  return. 

£L  Lo.  Retam  my  service,  with  such  thanks 
u  »he  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a  suddenly-over- 
yjjtd  man  wooM  willingly  utter :  And  you,  I  hope, 
I  ihaQ,  widi  slender  arguments,  persuade  to  wear 
this  diamond ;  that  when  my  mistress  shall,  through 
BT  bag  absence,  aad  the  approach  of  new  suitors, 
offer  to  forget  me,  you  may  caU  your  eye  down  to 
yoor  finger,  aad  remember  and  speak  of  me.  She 
viU  hear  thee  better  than  those  allied  by  birth  to 
her,  as  we  see  many  men  much  swayed  by  the 
Srooffls  of  their  chambers ;  not  that  they  have 
a  greater  part  of  their  love  or  opinion  on  them 
tbao  on  o&ers,  bat  for  they  know  their  secrets. 

Ahig.  O*  ay  credit,  I  swear  I  think  'twas  made 
for  me.    Fear  no  other  suitors. 

Ei.  Lo.  I  than  not  need  to  teach  you  how  to 
ducrcdit  tiieir  beginning.  You  know  how  to 
take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washing,  or  to 
iDake  the  maids  swear  they  found  plasters  in  their 
beds. 

Ahif.  I  know,  I  know ;  and  do  not  you  fear  the 

niton. 

EL  Lo.  FbreweU ;  be  mindful,  and  be  happy ; 
the  Q^ht  caOs  me. 

{.Exeunt  Bu  and  Yo,  Lotelmoo  and  Bavil. 
Ahig.  The  gods  of  the  winds  befriend  you,  sir  1 
A  constant  and  a  liberal  lover  thou  art ;  more  such 
TOsendui! 

Enter  Waumno. 

T«(.  (Entering.)  Let  'em  not  stand  still,  we 
"▼<  rid  [hard]. 

Abig.  A  suitor,  I  know,  by  his  riding  hard :  I'll 
■ot  be  seen.  lAside. 


WeL  A  pretty  hall  this :  No  servant  in't  ?  I 
would  look  fireshly. 

Abig.  You  have  deliver'd  your  errand  to  me 
then.  There's  no  danger  in  a  handsome  young 
fellow.     I'll  shew  myself.  iAside. 

IVeL  Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  bestow  upon  a 
stranger  the  ordinary  grace  of  salutation  ?  Are 
you  the  lady  of  this  house  ? 

Abig,  Sir,  I  am  worthily  proud  to  be  a  servant 
of  hers. 

Wei.  Lady,  I  should  be  as  proud  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  yours,  did  not  my  so  late  acquaintance 
make  me  despair. 

Abig.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  achieve,  but  nature 
may  bring  it  about. 

WeL  For  these  comfortable  words,  I  remain 
your  glad  debtor.     Is  your  lady  at  home  ? 

Abig.  She  is  no  straggler,  sir. 

Wei.  May  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 
with  her  ? 

Abi.  If  you  come  in  the  way  of  a  suitor,  no. 

WeL  I  know  your  affable  virtue  will  be  moved 
to  persuade  her  that  a  gentleman,  benighted  and 
strayed,  offers  to  be  bound  to  her  for  a  night's 
lodging. 

Abig.  I  wiU  commend  this  message  to  her; 
but  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  you  will  be  deluded. 
Other  women  of  the  household,  of  good  carriage 
and  government,  upon  any  of  which  if  you  can 
cast  your  affection,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  as 
faithM,  and  not  so  coy.  lExit  Ajuoau. 

WeL  What  a  skinful  of  lust  is  this  (  I  thought 
I  had  come  a-wooing,  and  I  am  the  courted  party. 
This  is  right  court-fashion :  men,  women,  and  all 
woo  ;  catch  that  catch  may»  If  this  soft-hearted 
woman  have  infused  any  of  her  tenderness  into 
her  lady,  there  is  hope  she  will  be  pliant.  But 
who's  here  ? 

Enter  Sir  Rooaa. 

Rag.  God  save  you,  sir!  My  lady  lets  you 
know,  she  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you. 

WeL  Sir,  my  name  calls  me  Welford. 

Rog.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good  name. — 
I'll  try  his  wit  lAeide. 

WeL  I  will  uphold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  hi&dred  years,  sir. 

Rog.  I  knew  a  worshipful  and  a  religious  gen- 
tleman of  your  name  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  : 
Call  you  him  cousin  ? 

WeL  I  am  only  allied  to  his  virtues,  sir. 

Rog.  It  is  modestly  said.  I  should  carry  the 
badge  of  your  Christianity  with  me  too. 

WeL  What's  that  ?  a  cross  ?  There's  a  tester. 

[Oivee  monep. 

Rog.  I  mean,  the  name  which  your  godfathers 
and  godmothers  gave  you  at  the  font. 

WeL  'Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
orderly  now  in  your  catechism ;  for  you  have  told 
me  who  gave  me  that  name.  Shall  I  beg  your 
name? 

Rog.  Roger. 

WeL  What  room  fill  you  in  this  house  ? 

Rog.  More  rooms  than  one. 

WeL  The  more  the  merrier :  But  may  my 
boldness  know  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you  to 
decypher  my  name  ? 

Rog,  Her  own  words  were  these :  To  know  whe- 
ther you  were  a  formerly-denied  suitor,  disguised 
in  this  message :  for  I  can  assure  you  she  delights 
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not  tfi  ThalamS  :  H jmen  and  she  are  at  Tariance. 
I  shall  return  with  much  haste.  X^'*'  Roobk. 

WeL  And  mnch  speed,  sir,  I  hope.  Certainly 
I  am  arrived  amongst  a  nation  of  new-found  fools, 
on  a  land  where  no  navigator  has  yet  planted  wit. 
If  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  would  have  laded  my 
hreeches  with  bells,  knives,  copper,  and  glasses, 
to  trade  with  women  for  their  virginities ;  yet, 
I  fear,  I  should  have  betray'd  myself  to  needless 
charge  then.   Here's  the  walking  nightcap  again. 

Enter  Sia  Rooaa. 

Rog.  Sir,  my  lady's  pleasure  is  to  see  you ;  who 
hath  commanded  me  to  acknowledge  her  sorrow 
that  you  must  take  the  pains  to  come  up  for  so 
bad  entertaioment. 

Wei.  I  shall  obey  your  lady  that  sent  it,  and 
acknowledge  you  that  brought  it  to  be  your  art's 
master. 

Bog,  I  am  but  a  batchelor  of  arts,  sir ;  and  I 
have  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof,  from  my 
lady  on  her  down  bedf  to  the  maid  in  the  pease- 
straw. 

WeL  A  oobler,  sir  ? 

Hog,  No,  sir :  I  inculcate  divine  service  within 
these  walls. 

WeL  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do  often 
employ  you  on  errands,  vrithout  any  scruple  of 
conscience. 

Rog.  Yes,  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornings  on 
foot,  three  or  four  miles,  for  eggB :  But  why  move 
you  that  ? 

WeL  To  know  whether  it  might  become  your 
function  to  bid  my  man  to  neglect  his  horse  a 
little,  to  attend  on  me. 

Rog.  Most  properly,  sir. 

WeL  I  pray  you  do  so  then,  and  whilst,  I  will 
attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  this  house  in  the 
true  way. 

Rog.  I  do,  sir. 

WeL  And  this  door,  I  hope,  conducts  to  your 
kdy? 

Rog.  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

lExeunt  severally. 

SCENE  ll.'-A  Room  in  the  House  of  the  Elder 

LOTELESS. 
Enter  Youiio  Loyklkss  and  Savil,  MfUk  a  writing. 

Sav.  By  your  favour,  sir,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  shall  beat  your  &vour,  sirl  Cross  me 
no  more !  I  say,  they  shall  come  in. 

Sav.  Sir,  you  forget  then  who  I  am .' 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  I  do  not :  thou  art  my  brother's 
steward,  his  cast-off  mill-money,  his  kitchen  arith- 
metic. 

Sav.  Sir,  I  hope  you  vrill  not  make  so  little  of 
me? 

Yo.  Lo.  I  make  thee  not  so  little  as  thou  art  *, 
for  indeed  there  goes  no  more  to  the  making  of  a 
steward,  but  a  fair  imprimis^  and  then  a  reasonable 
item  inAis'd  into  him,  and  tiie  thing  is  done. 

Sav.  Nay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  and  I  must 
tell  you 

Yo.  Lo.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me  ?  how  hops 
go  ?  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of  sheep,  or 
when  our  Lady-day  falls  }  Pr*ythee,  fare  well,  and 
entertain  my  friends ;  be  dnmk,  and  bum  thy 
table-books ;  and,  my  dear  spark  of  velvet,  thou 
andli — 


Sav.  Good  sir,  remember. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  do  remember  thee  a  foolish  felkw ; 
one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacks  and  borsr- 
fairs,  and  rose  by  honey  and  pot-batter.  Shdl 
they  come  in  yet? 

Sav.  Nay,  then  I  must  unfold  your  brotfaerS 
pleasure :  These  be  the  lessons,  sir,  he  left  befaiad 
him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Pr'ythee,  expound  the  first. 

Sav.  **  I  leave,  to  keep  my  house,  three  hm- 
dred  pounds  a-year,  and  my  brother  to  dispose  ai 
it" 

Yo.  Lo.  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward ;  sad 
I  dispose  of  it ! 

Sav.  "  Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  my  credit  falls  not  in  him."  Mark  that, 
my  good  young  sir,  mark  that. 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  if  it  be  no  more,  I  shall  fvlfil  it : 
while  my  legs  will  carry  me  I'll  bear  myself  gn- 
tleman-Jike,  but  when  I  am  drunk,  let  them  bev 
me  that  can.     Forward,  dear  steward. 

Sav.  "  Next,  it  is  my  will  that  he  be  fumifh'd 
(as  my  brother)  with  attendance,  apparel,  and  the 
obedience  of  my  people :" 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  yoor  ok! 
minikin-breeches.    Your  wisdom  will  relent  nov. 

will  it  not  ?  Be  mollified,  or ^You  underrtnd 

me,  sir.    Proceed. 

Sav.  "  Next,  that  my  steward  keqp  bis  pisce 
and  power,  and  bound  my  brother^s  wUdness  with 
his  care.** 

Yo.  Lo.  1*11  hear  no  more  of  this  Apocrypb ; 
bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 

Sav.  This  is  your  brother's  will ;  and,  as  I  taie 
it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  company  as  vcn 
would  draw  unto  you :  Captains  of  gally-foisits ; 
such  as  in  a  clear  day  have  seen  Calais  ;  feIlov« 
that  have  no  more  of  Grod  than  their  oaths  com 
to ;  they  wear  swords  to  reach  fire  at  a  play,  sui 
get  there  the  oiled  end  of  a  pipe  for  their  gueidciL 
Then  the  remnants  of  your  regiment  are  wealthy 
tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one  owaet, 
and  break  for  three  ;  together  with  a  forlorn  hope 
of  poets ;  and  all  these  look  like  Carthasiaas. 
things  without  linen :  Are  these  fit  company  €x 
my  master's  brother  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  I  will  either  convert  thee,  (oh,  thno 
pagan  steward !)  or  presently  confound  thee  asd 
thy  reckonings. —Who's  there?  Call  in  thegec- 
tlemen. 

Sav.  Grood  sir ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  yon  shall  know  both  who  I  an. 
and  where  I  am. 

Sav.  Are  you  my  master's  brother  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  you  the  sage  master  steward,  with 
a  face  like  an  old  Ephemerides? 

Enter  Gaptain,  Tmvener.  Poet,  and  TobacecMun. 

Sav.  Then  God  help  all,  I  say! 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  and  'tb  well  said,  my  old  peer  f 

France ^Welcome,  gentlemen  !  wdcome,  gen  tit 

men !  mine  own  dear  lads,  you're  richly  welcOtt< 
Know  this  old  Harry-groat. 

Capi.  Sir,  I  will  takfe  your  love 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse.  t^**^ 

Capt.  And  study  to  continue  it 

Sav.  I  do  believe  you. 

Trav.  Your    honourable  friend  and   master's 
brother  hath  given  you  to  us  for  a  worthy  fellow. 
'  and  so  we  hug  you,  sir. 
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Sav,  He  has  giren  himself  into  the  hands  of 
TvletSi  to  be  carv'd  out.  [Aside.]  Sir,  are  these 
the  pieces? 

I'o,  Lo.  Thej  are  the  morals  of  the  age,  the 
Tiitoes,  men  made  of  gold. 

Sav.  Of  jonr  gold,  you  mean,  sir. 

Ko.  Lo.  This  is  a  man  of  war,  and  cries,  '*  Gro 
OD,"  and  wears  his  colours 

Sav.  In's  nose.  lAtide. 

Yo.  Lo.  In  the  fragrant  field.  This  is  a  travel- 
ler, sir,  knows  men  and  manners,  and  has  ploughed 
up  the  sea  so  far,  'till  both  the  poles  have  knock'd ; 
hag  leen  the  sun  take  coach,  and  can  distinguish 
the  colour  of  his  horses,  and  their  kinds  ;  and  had 
a  Flanders  mare  leap'd  there. 

Sav.  *Tis  much. 

Trav.  I  have  seen  more,  sir. 

Sav.  *Tis  even  enough,  o'conscience.  Sit  down, 
lad  rest  you  :  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  world  al- 
ready. *Would  you  had  as  good  a  living,  sir,  as 
this  fellow  could  lie  out  of ;  he  has  a  notable  gift 
in't! 

Vo.  Lo,  This  ministera  the  smoke,  and  this  the 
Brates. 

Sav.  And  yon  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and  mo- 
ner.  You  have  a  goodly  generation  of  *em  ;  pray 
let  them  multiply ;  your  brother*s  house  is  big 
eaoagfa ;  snd  to  say  truth,  he  has  too  much  land  : 
haagit,  dirt! 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  a  loving  stinkard. 
Fire  off  thy  annotations  and  thy  rent>books  ;  thou 
halt  t  weak  brain,  Savil,  and  with  the  next  long 
bQl  thoa  wilt  run  mad*— -Gentlemen,  you  are  once 
more  wdcome  to  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 
We  will  be  freely  merry ;  shall  we  not  ? 

Capt.  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely  Loye- 
iesi. 

Poet,  A  serious  look  shall  be  a  jury  to  ezcom- 
monicate  any  man  from  our  company. 

Trav.  We  will  have  nobody  talk  wisely  neither. 

Yo.  Lo.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all  this 
Rreana  in  drink  ? 
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Capt.  I  am  all  for  drink. 

Trav,  I  am  dry  'till  it  be  so. 

Poet.  He  that  will  not  cry  "  amen"  to  this,  let 
him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o*  th'  quorum. 

Vo.  Lo.  It  shall  be  so ;  we'll  have  it  all  in 
drink ;  let  meat  and  lodging  go ;  they  are  transi- 
tory, and  shew  men  merely  mortal.  Then  we'll 
have  wenches,  every  one  his  wench,  and  every 
week  a  fresh  one :  We'll  keep  no  powder'd  fiesh. 
All  these  we  have  by  warrant,  under  the  title  of 
things  necessary :"  Here,  upon  this  place  I  ground 
it :  *'  the  obedience  of  my  people,  and  all  neces- 
saries.*'   Your  opinions,  gentlemen? 

Capt.  Tis  plian  and  evident  that  he  meant 
wenches. 

Sav.  Good  sir,  let  me  expound  it. 

Capt.  Here  be  as  sound  men  as  yourself,  sir. 

Poet,  This  do  I  hold  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
it :  In  this  word  '*  necessary  ^  is  concluded  all  that 
be  helps  to  man :  woman  was  made  the  first,  and 
therefore  here  the  chiefest 

Vo.  Lo.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  learned  one :  and 
by  these  words,  "  the  obedience  of  my  people,*' 
you,  steward,  being  one,  are  bound  to  fetch  us 
wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is. 

Vo.  Lo.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Sav.  But  will  you  keep  no  house,  sir  ? 

Vo.  Lo,  Nothing  but  drink,  sir ;  three  hundred 
pounds  in  drink. 

Sav.  Oh,  miserable  house,  and  miserable  I  that 
live  to  see  it  1  Good  sir,  keep  some  meat. 

Vo,  Lo,  Get  us  good  whores ;  and  for  your  part, 
I'll  board  you  in  an  ale-house :  you  shall  have  cheese 
and  onions. 

Sav,  What  shall  become  of  'me  ?  No  chimney 
smoking  ?  Well,  prodigal,  your  brother  will  come 
home.  lExiL 

Vo.  Lo,  Come,  lads,  1*11  warrant  you  for  wenches. 
Three  hundred  pounds  in  drink  I 

All.  Oh,  brave  Loveless !  IBxeunt. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l^A  Bed^Room  in  the  Ladt*s  Haute, 

Enttr  Lady,  Wblvobo,  and  Sir  Rogsr. 

Ladif.  Sir,  now  you  see  your  bad  lodging,  I  must 
W  yoB  good  night. 

Wei.  Lady,  if  there  be  any  want,  'tis  in  want 
of  you. 

Ladjf.  A  little  sleep  will  ease  that  compliment. 
Oace  more,  good  night 
^e/.  Once  more,  dear  lady,  and  then,  all  sweet 

Bifbti. 

Ladg,  Dear  sir,  be  short  and  sweet  then. 

Wei.  Shall  the  morrow  prove  better  to  me? 

^^  I  hope  my  suit  happier  by  this   night's 
rest? 

^^9.  Is  your  suit  so  sickly,  that  rest  will  help 
It?  Pi«y  ye  let  it  rest,  then,  till  I  call  for  it.  Sir, 
■i  a  itraiiger,  you  have  had  all  my  welcome ;  hut  had 
I  known  your  errand  ere  you  came,  your  passage 
^  been  straiter.    Sir,  good  night 

Wd.  So  &ir  and  cruel!  Dear  unkind,  good 
nisht.  [Etit  Ladt.]  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  stey  with 
^-  m  preaa  your  seal  so  far. 

g9 


Rog.  O,  Lord,  sir ! 

Wei,  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 

Rog.  Surely  I  love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me ;  yet, 
with  your  reverence,  I  will  be  bold. 

Wei.  Pray  light  it,  sir.    How  do  you  like  it  ? 

[They  $moke  tobaeeo. 

Rog.  I  promise  you  it  is  notable  stinging  geer 
indeed.  It  is  wet,  sir :  Lord,  how  it  brings  down 
rheum  1 

Wei.  Handle  it  again,  sir  ;  you  have  a  warm  text 
of  it. 

Rog.  Thanks  ever  premis'd  for  it.  I  promise 
you  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  trope,  spiritual ; 
for  certainly  it  moves  in  sundry  places. 

Wei.  Ay,  it  does  so,  sir ;  and  me,  especially,  to 
ask,  sir,  why  you  wear  a  nightcap  ? 

Rog.  Assuredly  I  will  speak  the  truth  unto  you. 
Yon  shall  understand,  sir,  that  my  head  is  broken  ; 
and  by  whom  ?  Even  by  that  visible  beast,  the 
butler. 

Wei.  The  butler !  Certainly  he  had  all  his  drink 
about  him  when  he  did  it.  Strike  one  of  your 
grave  cassock !    The  offence,  sir  ? 
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Rog.  ReprcmDg  hixn  st  tra-trip,  sir,  for  swear- 
ing. Yon  haTe  the  total,  rarely. 

Wei.  Yoa  reproT'd  him  when  his  rage  was  set 
a-tilt,  and  so  he  crack'd  your  canons  :  I  hope  he 
has  not  hurt  your  gentle  reading.  But  shall  we  see 
these  gentlewomen  to-night  ? 

Rog.  Have  patience,  sir,  nntil  oar  fellow  Ni- 
cholas be  deoeas'd,  that  is,  asleep ;  for  so  the  word 
is  taken :  *'  To  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die,  to  sleep ;"  a 
Tery  figure,  sir. 

Wei.  Cannot  yon  cast  another  for  the  gentle- 
women ? 

Rog,  Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  his  grare ; 
his  grave,  his  bed :  The  very  same  again,  sir.  Oar 
comic  poet  gives  the  reason  sweetly :  Plentu  ri- 
marum  est  ;  he  is  fall  of  loop-holra,  and  will  dis- 
cover to  oar  patroness. 

Wei.  Yonr  conmient,  sir,  hath  made  me  nnder- 
staud  yon. 

Enter  Martha  and  Ajboail  to  them,  with  a  po$uL 

Rog.  Sir,  be  addressed;  the  graces  do  salnte 
you  with  a  foU  bowl  of  plenty. — la  our  old  enemy 
entombed  ? 

Abig.  He*s  safe. 

Rog.  And  does  he  snore  out  supinely  with  the 
poet? 

Afar.  No,  he  out-snores  the  poet 

Wei.  Grentlewoman,  this  courtesy  shall  bind  a 
stranger  to  you,  ever  your  servant. 

Mar.  Sir,  my  sister's  strictness  makes  not  us 
forget  you  are  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman. 

Abig.  In  sooth,  sir,  were  I  changed  into  my 
lady,  a  gentleman  so  well  endued  with  parts  should 
not  he  lost. 

Wd.  I  thank  you,  gentlewoman,  and  rest  bound 
to  you. — See  how  this  foul  familiar  chews  the  cad  \ 
From  thee  and  three-and-fifty,  good  Love  deliver 
me  I  \_A»ide. 

Mar.  Will  you  sit  down,  sir,  and  take  a  spoon  ? 

Wei.  I  take  it  kindly,  lady. 

jifar.  It  is  our  best  banquet,  sir. 

Rog.  Shall  we  give  thanks  ? 

Wei.  I  have  to  the  gentlewoman  already,  sir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir  Roger,  keep  that  breath  to  cool 
your  part  o'  th'  posset :  you  may  chance  have  a 
scalding  zeal  else :  an  you  will  needs  be  doing, 
pray  tell  your  twenty  to  yourself. — ^Would  you 
could  like  this,  sir  I 

WeL  I  would  your  sister  would  like  me  as  well, 
lady! 

Jifar.  Sure,  sir,  she  would  not  eat  you.  But 
banish  that  imagination:  she's  only  wedded  to 
herself,  lies  with  herself,  and  loves  herself ;  and 
for  another  husband  than  hersdf,  he  may  knock 
at  the  gate,  but  ne'er  come  in.  Be  wise,  sir :  sbe*8 
a  woman,  and  a  trouble,  and  has  her  many  faults, 
the  least  of  which  is,  she  cannot  love  you. 

Abig.  God  pardon  her :  she'll  do  worse  I  'Would 
I  were  worthy  his  least  gridf.  Mistress  Martha. 

Wei.  Now  I  must  over-hear  her.  IJside. 

Mar.  'Faith,  'would  thou  hadst  them  all,  with 
all  my  heart :  I  do  not  think  they  would  make  thee 
a  day  older. 

Abig.  Sir,  wiU  you  put  in  deeper?  'tis  the 
sweeter. 

Mar.  Well  said.  Old-sayings. 

Wei.  She  looks  fike  «ne,  indeed.  Gentle- 
woman, you  keep  your  word :  your  sweet  self  has 
made  the  bottom  sweeter. 


Abig.  Sir,  IbegmafroUc:     Dine 
sir? 

Wei.  Mjtdf  for  jxm,  BO  fUemaej^m-- 
has  turned  my  stomach :  This  is  r%^  ^k  old 
blem  of  the  moyle  cropping  of  thb 
hunting  head  she  carries !  Sure  she  Ins ' 
with  a  martingale.    Now,  Lore,  dieSvcr  wmt  I 

Rog.  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  wakr  ?  Swrdy  1  ka:  v 
not.  Am  I  rubb'd  o^?  Is  this  tiie  wmj  if  mUm- 
morning  prayers  ?  Oh,  Roger,  tliomart  iMt 
and  woman  as  a  flower!  Did  I  for  tfais 
my  quarters  in  meditation,  vows,  and  voo'd  hr 
in  Heroical  Epistles?  Did  I  czpooid  the  0«^ 
and  undertook,  with  labour  and 
collection  of  those  thousand  pieces, 
cellars  and  tobacco-shops,  of  that 
Englishman,  Nicholas  Breton  ?  H«ve  I  done  tk^. 
and  am  I  done  thus  to  ?  I  will  ead  wiA  the 
man,  and  say,  *'  He  that  holds  a 
eel  l^  the  taU." 

Mar.  Sir,  *tis  so  late,  and  oor 
(meaning  our  posset)  by  this  is  grown  so  ecid. 
that  *twere  an  unmannerly  part  longer  to  hoU  t:k 
from  your  rest.  Let  what  the  honae  has  be  ai  yocr 
command,  sir. 

Wei.  Sweet  rest  be  with  yoa,  lady. — ^And  to  yn 
what  you  desire  too. 

Abig.  It  should  be  some  such  good  thing  Ittr 
yourself  then.  lEjeemM  Mmm.  «i 

Wei.  Heaven  keep  me  from  that  corse, 
my  issue !  Good  night.  Antiquity. 

Rog.  Solamen  miterie  sociot  habmsae  daifarw: 
But  I  alone 

Wei.  Learned  sir,  will  yon  bid  my  man  eomc  t> 
me?  and,  requesting  a  greater  mea—re  of  yssr 
learning,  good  night,  good  Master  Roger. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  peace  be  with  you ' 


Wei.  Adieu,  dear  Dominel  Half  a 
in  a  kingdom  would  make  a  man  forswear 
sion :  For  who,  that  had  but  half  his  wit 
him,  would  commit  the  counsel  of  a  serioos  sin :? 
such  a  crewel  night-cap? — ^Why,  how  now,  shsi 
we  have  an  antic  ? 

EfUer  Servant,  dnmk. 
Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  3^iir  shoulders 
that  you  jell  it  so  against  the  post  ?  Is  it  for  yoar 
ease,  or  have  you  seen  the  cellar  ?    Where  are  kt 
slippers,  sir? 

Serv.  Here,  sir. 

Wei.  Where,  sir  ?  Have  you  got  tibe  pot- ver- 
tigo ?  Have  you  seen  the  horses,  sir? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Wei.  Have  they  any  meat  ? 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  they  have  akindof  wh^desosc 
rushes ;  hay  I  cannot  call  it. 

Wei.  And  no  provender  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  so  I  take  it. 

Wei.  You  are  merry,  sir :  And  why  so.' 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  here  are  no  oats  to  be  got. 
unless  you*ll  have  'em  in  porridge ;  the  people  ar? 
so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat.  Yondor'a  a  cast 
of  coach-mares  of  the  gentlewomaa's,  the  strange^ 
cattle 

Wei.  Why? 

Serv.  Why,  they  are  transparent,  air ;  you  nsaj 
see  through  them  :  And  such  a  house ! 

Wei.  Come,  sir,  the  truth  of  your  diaeovery  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  they  are  in  tribes,  like  Jews.     The 
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kitchen  aod  the  dairy  make  one  tribe,  and  have 
their  fiictioD  and  their  fornication  within  them- 
selres;  the  buttery  and  the  laundry  are  another, 
tnd  there's  no  love  lost ;  the  chambers  are  entire, 
and  vhat*s  done  there  is  somewhat  higher  than 
ny  knowledge :  But  this  I  am  sure,  between  these 
copukdons,  a  stranger  is  kept  Yirtuous,  that  is, 
fasting.    But  of  all  tihis»  the  drink,  sir 

fTW.  What  of  that,  sir? 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  I  will  handle  it  as  the  time  and 
jour  patience  wiU  give  me  leave.  This  drink,  or 
this  cooling  julap,  of  which  three  spoonfuls  kill 
the  calenture,  a  pint  breeds  the  cold  palsy 

WeL  Sir,  yon  belie  the  house. 

Serv.  I  would  I  did,  sir.  But  as  I  am  a  true 
nan,  if 't  were  but  one  d^ee  colder,  nothing  but 
ao  ass's  hoof  would  hold  it. 

Wei.  I  am  glad  on't,  sir ;  for  if  it  had  proved 
stronger,  yon  had  been  tongue-tied  of  these  com- 
mendations. Light  me  the  candle,  sir :  I'll  hear 
DO  more.  lEjceunL 


SCENE  ll.—A  Roam  in  the  House  qf  Elder 
L0YXLE88. 

tMtr  Yoom  ItorauBB  and  Ms  Comrades,  letM  Wenches, 
and  two  Fiddlers. 

Fo.  Lo.  Come,  my  brave  man  of  war,  trace  out 
thy  darling ; 
Aad  jon,  my  learnt  council,  set  and  turn,  boys ; 
Kiss  tin  the  cow  come  home ;  kiss  close,  kiss  close, 

knaves. 
Mj  modem  poet,  thou  shalt  kiss  in  couplets. 

Enter  Serraat,  with  wine. 

Strike  op,  you  merry  varlets,  and  leave  your  peep- 
Thb  is  no  pay  for  fiddlers.  [ing ; 

Capt.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  thy  Hercules,  thy  cap- 
Makes  thee  his  Hylaa,  his  delight,  his  solace,  [tarn, 
Lore  thy  brave  man  of  war,  and  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  shamois  !  Let  there  be  deducted. 
Out  of  our  main  potation,  five  marks. 
In  hatchments,  to  adorn  this  thigh, 
Cramp'd  with  this  r«st  of  peace,  and  I  will  fight 
ThyhtttUs. 

I'o.  Lo.  Thou  sbalt  have't,  boy,  and  fly  in  fea- 
Uad  on  a  march,  yon  michers.  [ther. 

!  Enter  Savix. 

Sat.  Oh,  my  head,  oh,  my  heart ;  what  a  noise 
I  «Bd  change  is  here  I  'Would  I  had  been  cold  i' 
I  th'  mouth  before  this  day,  and  ne'er  have  lived  to 
see  this  dissolution.  He  that  lives  within  a  mile 
of  this  pUoe,  had  as  good  sleep  in  the  perpetual 
noise  of  an  iron  mill.  There's  a  dead  sea  of  drink 
rth*  cellar,  in  which  goodly  vessels  lie  wreck'd; 
ind  in  die  middle  of  this  deluge  appear  the  tops 
of  flaggons  and  black-jacks,  like  churches  drown'd 
t  th' marshes. 

Yo.  Lo.  What,  art  thou  come,  my  sweet  Sir 
Amiss? 
^elcome  to  Troy !  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  my  Helen, 
And  eonrt  her  in  a  dance. 

S99.  Good  sir,  consider. 

yo,  Lo.  Shall  we  consider,  gentlemen  ?  how  say 
you? 

Capt.  Consider !  That  were  a  simple  toy,  i'faith. 
CoaiidCT!  Whose  morales  that?  The  man  that 
cnea  "  Couider/'  is  our  foe  :  Let  my  steel  know 
tauu 


Yo,  Lo.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand ;  he  must 
not  die  yet. 
Pr'ythee,  be  calm,  my  Hector. 

Capt.  Peasant  slave ! 
Thou  groom,  composed  of  grudgings.  Uve,  and  thank 
Thb  gentleman ;  thou  hadst  seen  Pluto  else  I 
The  next  **•  consider  '*  kills  thee. 

Trav.  Let  him  drink  down  his  word  again,  in  a 
gallon  of  sack. 

Poet.  'Tis  but  a  snuff :  make  it  two  gallons,  and 
let  him  do  it  kneeling  in  repentance. 

Sav.  Nay,  rather  kill  me :  there's  but  a  layman 
lost.     Good  captain,  do  your  office. 

Yo.  Lo.  Thou  shalt  drink,  steward ;  drink  and 
dance,  my  steward. 
Strike  him  a  hornpipe,  squeakers !  Take  thy  stiver. 
And  pace  her  till  she  stew. 

Sav.  Sure,  sir,  I  cannot  dance  with  your  gentle- 
women :  they  are  too  light  for  me.  Pray  break 
my  head,  and  let  me  go. 

Capt.  He  shall  dance,  he  shall  dance. 

Yo.  Lo»  He  shall  dance  and  drink,  and  be  drunk 
and  dance,  and  be  drunk  again,  and  shall  see  no 
meat  in  a  year. 

Poet.  And  three  quarters. 

Yo.  Lo.  And  three  quarters  be  it. 

Capt.  Who  knocks  there  ?  Let  him  in. 
Enter  Eldsr  Lotxijisb,  disguised. 

Sav.  Some  to  deliver  me,  I  hope. 

El.  Lo.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  all !  My  bu- 
siness is  to  one  Master  Loveless. 

Capt,  This  is  the  gentleman  you  mean ;  view 
him,  and  take  his  inventory ;  he's  a  right  one. 

El.  Lo.  He  promises  no  less,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  your  business  ? 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I  should  let  yon  know, — ^yet  I  am 
loth. 
Yet  I  am  sworn  to*t !  'Would  some  other  tongue 
Would  speak  it  for  me ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Out  with  it,  i*  God's  name. 

El,  Lo.  All  I  desire,  sir,  is  the  patience 
And  suiTranoe  of  a  man ;  and,  good  sir,  be  not 
moved  more 

Yo.  Lo,  Than  a  pottle  of  sack  will  do.  Here 
is  my  hand.     Pr^ythee,  thy  business  ? 

El.  Lo,  Good  sir,  excuse  me ;  and  whatsoever 
You  hear,  think  must  have  been  known  unto  you ; 
And  be  yourself  discreet,  and  bear  it  nobly. 

Yo.  Lo,  Pr'ythee,  dispatch  me. 

El.  Lo.  Your  brother's  dead,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Thou  dost  not  mean— dead  drnnk  ? 

El.  Lo,  No,  no  ;  dead,  and  drown'd  at  sea,  sir. 

Yo,  Lo.  Art  sure  he*s  dead  ? 

El.  Lo.  Too  sure,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  but  art  thou  very  certainly  sure  of 

£1.  Lo,  As  sure,  sir,  as  I  tell  it.  [it  ? 

Yo.  Lo,  But  art  thou  sure  be  came  not  up 
again? 

El,  Lo.  He  may  come  up,  but  ne'er  to  call  you 
brother. 

Yo.  Lo,  But  art  sure  he  had  water  enough  to 
drown  him  ? 

El.  Lo.  Sure,  sir,  he  wanted  none. 

Yo.  Lo.  1  would  not  have  him  want :  I  loved 
him  better. 
Here  I  forgive  thee ;  and,  i'faith,  be  plain : 
How  do  I  bear  it  ? 

El.  Lo.  Very  wisely,  sir. 

Yo,  Lo,  Fill  him  some  wine. — ^Thou  dost  not 
see  me  moved ; 
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These  tranutory  toys  ne'er  trouble  me ; 
He's  in  a  better  plaoe>  my  friend ;  I  know't. 
Some  fellows  wouM  have  cried  >  now,   and  have 

corsed  thee, 
And  fallal  oot  with  their  meat,  and  kept  a  pother ; 
Bat  all  this  helps  not :  He  was  too  good  for  as, 
And  let  God  keep  him ! 
There's  the  right  use  on't,  friend.     Off  with  thy 

drink: 
Thon  hast  a  spice  of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry: 
Fill  him  another. — Sanl,  yoor  master's  dead ; 
And  who  am  I  now,  Savil  ?  Nay,  let's  all  beai^t  well. 
Wipe,  Savil,  wipe ;  tears  are  but  thrown  away. 
We  shaU  have  wenches  now ;  shall  we  not,  Sa¥il  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  And  drink  innumerable  ? 

Sav,  Yes,  forsooth. 

Vo.  Lo.  And   you'll   strain  oourt'sy,    and  be 
drunk  a  little  ? 

Sav.  I  would  be  glad,  sir,  to  do  my  weak  endea- 
vour. 

Vo.  Lo.  You  may  be  brought  in  time  to  loTe  a 
wench  too. 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak,  sir—* 

Vo.  Lo.  Some  more  wine 
For  my  friend  there. 

Ei.  Lo.  I  shall  be  drunk  anon 
For  my  good  news :  but  I've  a  loving  brother. 
That  is  my  comfort  lA*ide. 

Vo.  Lo.  Here*8  to  you,  sir ; 
This  is  the  worst  I  wish  you  for  your  news : 
And  if  I  had  another  elder  brother, 
And  say  it  were  his  chance  to  feed  more  fishes, 
I  should  be  still  the  same  you  see  me  now, 
A  poor  contented  gentleman. — More  wine 
For  my  friend  there  ;  he's  dry  again. 

El.  Lo.  I  shall  be,  if  I  follow  this  beginning. 
Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  *scape  this  (browning, 
Tis  your  turn  next  to  sink ;  you  shall  duck  twice 
Before  I  help  you.  [Aside.'] — Sir,  I  cannot  drink 
Pray  let  me  have  your  pardon.  [more ; 

Vo.  Lo.  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  *ti8  your  modesty  I— • 
More  wine : 
Give  him  a  bigger  glass. — Hug  him,  my  captam ! 
Thou  shalt  be  my  chief  mourner. 

Capt.  And  this  my  pennon. — Sir,  a  full  carouse 
To  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  here. 

El.  Lo,  I  feel  a  buzzing  in  my  brains ;  pray  God 
They  bear  this  out,  and  1*11  ne'er  trouble  them 
So  far  again.     Here's  to  you,  sir. 

Vo.  Lo.  To  my  dear  steward. 
Down  o'  your  knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan ! 
Be  drunk,  and  penitent. 

Sav.  Forgive  me,  sir. 
And  ril  be  any  thing. 

Vo.  Lo.  Then  be  a  bawd  ; 
I'll  have  thee  a  brave  bawd. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I  must  take 
My  Jeave  of  you,  my  business  is  so  urgent 

Y^o.  Lo.  Let's  have  a  bridling  cast  before 
Fill's  a  new  stoop. 

El.  Lo.  I  dare  not,  sir,  by  no  means. 

Vo.  Lo.  Have  you  any  mind  to  a  wench  ?    I 
would  fain  gratify  you  for  the  pains  you  took,  sir. 

El.  Lo.  As  little  as  to  the  other. 

Vo.  Lo.  If  you  find  any  stirring,  do  but  say  so. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  you're  too  bounteous :  When  I  feel 
that  itching. 
You  shall  assuage  it,  sir,  before  another. 
This  only,  and  farewell,  sir : 


you  go. 


Your  brother,  when  the  storm  was  moat  cxtraM, 
Told  all  about  him,  he  left  a  will,  which  lies  dose 
Behind  a  chimney  in  the  matted  chamber. 
And  so,  as  well,  sir,  as  you  have  made  me  abfe, 
1  take  my  leave. 

Vo.  Lo.  Let  us  embrace  him  all! 
If  you  grow  dry  before  you  end  your  buiimisfc, 
Pray  t^e  a  bait  here ;  I  have  a  fredi  hogshead  for 
you. 

Sav.    IDrunk."]     Yon  shall   neiUier  wiB  mr 
choose,  sir.    My  master  is  a  wondetfoi  Bat  geati^    j 
man :  liaa  a  fine  state,  a  very  fine  state,  sir :  I  sm 
his  steward,  sir,  and  his  man. 

El.  Lo.  'Would  you  were  your  owiit  mr,  as  I 
left  you. 
Well,  I  must  cast  about,  or  all  sinks. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,   geotleman, 
man! 

El.  Lo.  What  would  you  with  me,  sir  ? 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman  I 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  sleep,  sir,  sleep. 

[£x«Bl. 

Vo.  Lo.  Well,  boys,  you  see  what's  fiOl'n ;  let's 
in  and  drink. 
And  give  thanks  for  it 

Sav.  Let's  give  thanks  for  it 

Vo.  Lo.  Drunk,  as  I  live. 

Sav.  Drunk,  as  I  live,  boys. 

Vo.  Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  £adiaige 
thine  office. 
And  cast  up  a  reckoning  of  some  weight. 
I  will  be  knighted,  for  my  state  will  bear  it; 
*Tis  sixteen  hundred,  boys !  Off  with  your  husks; 
I'll  skin  you  all  in  sattin. 

Capt.  Oh,  sweet  Loveless  I 

Sav.  All  in  sattin !  Oh,  sweet  Loveless ! 

Vo.  Lo.  March  in,  my  noble  compeers !  And 
this,  my  countess,  shall  be  led  by  two :  And  so 
proceed  we  to  the  wilL 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Morkcratt's  Botue. 
Enter  MommcsLArr  and  "Wwam. 

Mor.  And,  widow,  as  I  say,  be  your  own  friend. 
Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay,  and  wise ;  con- 
tinue so,  sweet  duck,  continue  so.  Take  heed  of 
young  smooth  variets,  younger  brothers  ;  they  are 
worms  that  will  eat  through  your  bags ;  they  are 
very  lightning,  that,  with  a  flash  or  two,  will  mcb 
your  money,  and  never  singe  your  pnne-strines : 
they  are  colts,  wench,  colts,  heady  and  dangerova, 
'till  we  take  'em  up,  and  inake  'em  fit  Ibr  bonds. 
Look  upon  me ;  I  have  had,  and  have  yet,  matter 
of  moment,  girl ;  matter  of  moment :  You  mav 
meet  with  a  worse  back  ;  I'll  not  commend  it 
Wid.  Nor  I  neither,  sir. 

Mor.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  fiavoor,  widow,  'tis 
tough. 

Wid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet ;  for  I  lo^ 
a  tender  one. 

Mor.  Sweet  widow,  leave  your  frumps,  and  be 
edified.  You  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no  penpec- 
tives,  scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor  put  my  trust 
in  shoe-ties ;  and  where  your  husband  in  an  age 
was  rising  by  burnt  figs,  dredged  with  meal  and 
powdered  sugar,  saunders  and  grains,  worm-seed 
and  rotten  raisins,  and  such  vile  tobacco  that  made 
the  footmen  mangy:  I, in  a  year,  have  put  up 
hundreds;  inclosed,  my  widow,  those  pleaant 
meadows,  by  a  forfeit  mortgage;  for  which  the 
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poor  knight  takes  m  lone  chamber,  owes  for  his 
ak,  and  dut  not  beat  bis  hostess.  Nay,  more 

Wid.  Good  sir,  no  more.  Whatever  my  bus- 
iund  was,  I  know  what  I  am  ;  and,  if  yon  marry 
me,  TOO  most  bear  it  brsTely  off,  sir. 

M"r.  Not  with  the  bead,  sweet  widow. 

Wid.  No,  sweet  sir,  but  with  your  shoulders.  I 
nast  ba? e  you  dubb'd ;  for  under  that  I  will  not 
itoop  a  feather.  My  husband  was  a  fellow  loved 
to  toil,  fed  ill,  made  gain  bis  exercise,  and  so  grew 
costite,  which,  for  that  I  was  his  wife,  I  gave  way 
to,  and  span  mine  own  smocks  coarse,  and,  sir, 

so  little But  let  that  pass :  Time,  that  wears 

aO  things  out,  wore  out  this  husband ;  who,  in 
pfoitence  of  such  fruitless  five  years  marriage, 
left  me  great  with  his  wealth  ;  which,  if  you'll  be 
a  worthy  gossip  to,  be  knighted,  sir. 

EnUrBAnu 

Mor.  Now,  sir,  from  whom  come  yon  ?  Whose 
man  are  yoo,  sir  ? 

San.  Sv,  I  come  from  young  Master  Loveless. 

M9r.  Be  silent,  sir ;  I  have  no  money,  not  a 
penny  for  you :  He's  sunk ;  your  master's  sunk  ; 
a  pemh'd  man,  sir. 

Sav.  Indeed,  his  brother's  sunk,  sir ;  God  be 
vith  him !  A  perish' d  man,  indeed,  and  drownM 

Mor.  How  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend  ?  His 
brother  drown'd  ? 

Sw.  Untimely,  sir,  at  sea. 

Mor.  And  thy  young  master  left  sole  heir  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  sir. 

Mw.  And  he  wants  money  ? 

Satf.  Yei ;  and  sent  me  to  you,  for  he  is  now 
to  be  knighted. 

Mor.  Widow,  be  wise ;  there's  more  land  com- 

*  •  a 

log.  widow ;  be  very  wise,  and  give  thanks  for  me, 

widow. 

^.  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knighted,  and 
tben  give  thanks  for  me,  sir. 

Sw.  What  says  your  worship  to  this  money  ? 

Mor.  I  say,  he  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sm,  A  thousand,  sir  ? 

M<»:  A  thousand,  sir,  provided  any  wise,  sir, 
bU  land  lie  for  the  payment ;  otherwise 

Enter  Yorao  Lovblcsb  and  Comradet. 

Sat.  He's  here  himself,  sir,  and  can  better  tell 
yon. 

Mor.  My  notable  dear  friend,  and  worthy  Mas- 
tfr  LoTeleas,  and  now  right  worshipful,  all  joy  and 
veleome ! 

Ko.  Lo,  Tlianks  to  my  dear  incloser.  Master 
Moreaaft.  Pr'ytibee,  old  angel-gold,  salute  my 
family ;  111  do  as  much  for  yours.^ — ^This,  and  your 
own  desires,  &ir  gentlewoman. 

Wid.  And  yours,  sir,  if  you  mean  welL — ^Tis  a 
Mndsoae  gentleman. 

>V  la.  Sirrah,  my  brother*s  dead. 

Afor.  Dead? 

Ko.  Lo,  Dead ;  and  by  this  time  soused  for 
Emher.week. 

^or.  Dead? 

^0,  Lo,  Drown'd,  drown'd  at  sea,  man.  By 
^  next  fresh  conger  that  comes,  we  shall  hear 
■lore, 

^of.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  it  moves 
meoBich. 

yo.  to.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass,  and  weep 
for  the  dead?    Why,  1  thought  nothing  but  a 


general  inundation  would  have  moved  thee.  Pr'y^ 
thee  be  quiet ;  he  hath  left  his  land  behind  him. 

Mor.  Oh,  has  he  so  ? 

Ko.  Lo,  Yes,  'faith,  I  thank  him  for't :  I've  all, 
boy.  Hast  any  ready  money  ? 

Jlfor.  Will  you  seU,  sir  ? 

Yo.  Lo,  No ;  not  outright,  good  Gripe.  Marry 
a  mortgage,  or  such  a  slight  security. 

Mor.  1  have  no  money,  sir,  for  mortgage :  If 
you'll  sell,  and  all  or  none,  I'll  work  a  new  mine 
for  you. 

Sav,  Good  sir,  look  afore  you ;  he'll  work  you 
out  of  all  else.  If  you  sell  all  your  land,  you  have 
sold  your  country ;  and  then  you  mmt  to  sea,  to 
seek  your  brother,  and  there  lie  pickkd  in  a  pow- 
dering tub,  and  break  your  teeth  wHh  biscuits  and 
hard  beef,  that  must  have  watering,  sir:  And 
Where's  your  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  drink 
then  ?  If  you'll  turn  up  the  Straits,  you  may ;  for 
you  have  no  calling  for  drink  there,  but  with  a 
cannon,  nor  no  scoring  but  on  your  ship's  sides  ; 
and  then,  if  you  'scape  with  life,  and  take  a  fag- 
got-boat and  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh,  come  home, 
poor  man,  like  a  type  of  Thames  Street,  stinking 
of  pitch  and  poor-john.  I  cannot  tell,  sir ;  1 
would  be  loth  to  see  it. 

CiMpt.  Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a  meazel*d  mun- 
grel ;  and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace  of  my 
sovereign  friend  here,  I  would  break  your  forecast- 
ing coxcomb,  dog,  I  would,  even  with  thy  staff  of 
office  there,  thy  pen  and  inkhom. — Noble  boy,  the 
god  of  gold  here  has  fed  thee  well ;  take  money  for 
thy  dirt.  Hark,  and  believe;  thou  art  cold  of 
constitution,  thy  seat  unhealthfnl ;  sell  and  be 
wise :  We  are  three  that  will  adorn  thee,  and  live 
according  to  thine  own  heart,  child ;  mirth  shall  be 
only  ours,  and  only  ours  shall  be  the  black-ey'd 
beauties  of  the  time.    Money  makes  men  etemaL 

Poet,  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest  course ; 
Then  you  may  live  without  the  charge  of  people ; 
Only  we  four  will  make  a  family ; 
Ay,  and  an  age  that  will  beget  new  annals. 
In  which  1*11  write  thy  life,  my  son  of  pleasure, 
Equal  with  Nero  and  Caligula. 

Vo,  Lo,  What  men  were  they,  captain  ? 

Capt,  Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all 
split. 

Vo,  Lo,  Come,  sir,  what  dare  you  give? 

Sav,  You  will  not  sell,  sir  ? 

Vo.  Lo,  Who  told  you  so,  sir  ? 

Sav,  Good  sir,  have  a  care. 

Yo.  Lo,  Peace,  or  I'll  tack  your  tongue  up  to 
your  roof. — What  money  ?  speak. 

ilfor.  Six  thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Capt.  Take  it ;  he  nas  overbidden,  by  the  sunl 
bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  and 
draw  the  writings. 

Mor,  There*s  a  god's  penny  for  thee. 

Sav,  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sake,  let  my  fkrm 
be  excepted  :  If  I  become  his  tenant,  I  am  undone, 
my  children  beggars,  and  my  wife  God  knows 
what.    Consider  me,  dear  sir. 

JIfor.  rU  have  all  or  none. 

Yo.  Lo.  All  in,  all  in.  Dispatch  the  writings. 

iExit  with  Comrades. 

Wid.  Go,  thou  art  a  pretty  fore-handed  fellow  I 
'Would  thou  wert  wiser. 

Sav.  Now  do  I  sensibly  begin  to  feel  myself  a 
rascal !  'Would  I  could  teach  a  school,  or  beg,  or 
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lie  well:  I  am  utterly  undone.  Now,  he  ttiat 
taught  thee  to  deceive  and  cosen,  take  thee  to  his 
mercy !  So  be  it.  iKxU. 

Mor.  Come,  widow,  come*  never  Btmd  apon  a 
knighthood;  it  is  a  mere  paper  honour,  and  not 
proof  enough  for  a  Beijeant.  Come,  come,  I'll 
make  thee— — 

W%d,  To  answer  in  short,  'tis  this,  sir.  No 
knight,  no  widow :  If  you  make  me  anytiiing,  it 
must  be  a  lady ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Mw.  Farewell,  sweet  widow,  and  think  of  it. 


Wiin  Sir,  I  do  more  tban  Aink  of  it ;  it  makes 
me  dream,  sir.  [SnC  Wdov. 

ilfor.  Sfae*s  rich  and  sober,  if  tins  itch  irere 
from  her :  And  say  I  be  at  the  charge  to  pay  the 
footmen,  and  the  trumpets,  ay,  and  the  horseaicn 
too,  and  be  a  knight,  and  she  refose  me  thea : 
Then  am  I  hoist  into  the  subsidy,  and  so,  by  eoa- 
sequence,  should  prove  a  coxcomb :  I'U  have  a 
care  of  tliat.  Six  thcmsand  pound,  and  then  the 
land  is  mine :  There's  some  refineshii^  yeL   \Exii. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I — An  Apartment  in  the  Ladt's  House. 

Enter  Abigail,  and  dropi  her  Qlove. 

Abiff.  If  he  but  follow  me,  as  all  my  hopes  tell 
me  he's  man  enough,  up  goes  my  rest,  and,  I  know, 
I  shall  draw  him. 

Enter  Wslpobd. 

WeL  This  is  the  strangest  pamper'd  piece  of 
flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frailty  coped  withal. 
What  a  trim  F  envoy  here  she  has  put  upon  me  ! 
These  women  are  a  proud  kind  of  cattle,  and  love 
this  whoreson-doing  so  directly,  that  they  will  not 
stick  to  make  their  very  skins  bawds  to  their  flesh  : 
Here's  dog-skin  and  storax  sufficient  to  kill  a  hawk : 
What  to  do  with  it,  beside  nailing  it  up  amongst 
Irish  heads  of  teer^  to  show  the  mightiness  of  her 
palm,  I  know  not  There  she  is :  I  must  enter 
into  dialogue.     Lady,  you  have  lost  your  glove. 

Abig.  Not,  sir,  if  you  have  found  it. 

Wei.  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it 

Abig.  *TwiIl  be  uncivil  in  me  to  take  back  a 
favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow'd,  sir.  Pray, 
wear  it  for  me. 

Wei.  l^Aside.']  I  had  rather  wear  a  bell.     But, 
hark  you,  mistress, 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  glove. 
That  you  would  have  me  wear  it }  Is  it  good 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  charm  the  tooth-ache  ? 
Or  these  red  tops,  being  steep'd  in  white  wine, 

soluble, 
Will*t  kiU  the  itch  ?  or  has  it  so  conceal'd 
A  providence  to  keep  my  hand  from  bonds  ? 
If  it  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  bare  glove  of  half-a-crown  a  pair, 
'Twill  be  but  half  a  courtesy ;  I  wear  two  always. 
Faith,  let* s  draw  cuts ;  one  will  do  me  no  pleasure. 

Abig.  [Atide.'\  The  tenderness  of  his  years 
keeps  him  as  yet  in  ignorance :  He's  a  well-moulded 
fellow,  and  I  wonder  his  blood  should  stir  no 
higher;  but  'tis  his  want  of  company;  I  must 
grow  nearer  to  him. 

Enter  Elder  Lovslsbb,  dUguiaed, 

El.  Lo.  God  save  you  both ! 
Abig.  And  pardon  you,  sir!  This  is  somewhat 
How  came  you  hither?  [rude  : 

El.  Lo.  Why,  through  the  doors ;  they  are  open. 
Well.  What  are  you  ?  and  what  business  have 

you  here? 
El.  Lo.  More,  I  believe,  than  you  have. 
Abig.  Who  Would  this  fellow  speak  with?  Art 

thou  sober  ? 
El.  Lo.  Yes  ;  I  come  not  here  to  sleep. 
WeL  IVythee,  what  art  thou  ? 


El.  Lo.  As  much,  gay  man,  as  then  art ;  I  aia 
a  gentleman. 

Wei.  Art  thou  no  more  ? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  more  than  thou  dai'st  be ;  a  BoUkr. 

Abig.  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel  ? 

EL  Lo.  No,  not  with  women.  I  come  here  to 
speak  with  a  gentiewoman. 

Abig.  Why,  I  am  one. 

EL  Lo.  But  not  with  one  so  gentle. 

WeL  TbSA  is  a  fine  fieUow. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I'm  not  fine  yet.    I  am  but  aew 
come  over; 
Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  taOor, 
And  then  I  shall  be  fine,  sir. — Lady,  if  there  be 
A  better  of  your  sex  within  this  house. 
Say  I  would  see  her. 

Abig.  Why,  am  not  I  good  enovgh  for  you, sir? 

El.  Lo,  Your  way,  you'll  be  too  good,    tay, 
end  my  business — 
This  is  another  suitor :  Oh,  frail  woman !    iAn^- 

Wei.  This  fellow,  with  his  bluntness,  hopes  to  do 
More  than  the  long  suits  of  a  thousand  could; 
Though  he  be  sour,  he's  quick ;  I  must  not  trust 

him. — 
Sir,  this  lady  is  not  to  speak  with  you ;  she  is 
more  serious.      You  smeU  as  if  you  were  uew 
calk'd ;  go,  and  be  handsome,  and  then  you  suy 
sit  with  the  serving-men. 

El.  Lo.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

WeL  Guess  by  my  outside. 

EL  Lo.  Then  I  take  you,  air,  for  some  new 
silken  thing,  weaned  from  the  country,  that  shall 
(when  you  come  to  keep  good  company)  be  beaten 
into  better  manners. — Pray,  good  proud  gentle- 
woman, help  me  to  your  mistress. 

Abig.  How  many  lives   hast  thou,  that 
talk'st  thus  rudely  ? 

El.  Lo.  But  one,  one ;  I  am  neither  eat 
woman. 

Wei.  And  will  that  one  lifb,  sir,  maintain  yon 
ever  in  such  bold  sauciness  ? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  'mougst  a  nation  of  such  men  as 
you  are, 
And  be  no  worse  for  wearing.     Shall  I  speak 
With  this  lady  ?  I 

Abig.  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not.  ! 

El.  Lo.  I  must  stay  here  then.  I 

WeL  That  you  shidl  not,  neither.  j 

EL  Lo.  Good  fine  thing,  tell  me  why  ?  | 

Wei.  Good  angry  thmg,  I'll  tell  yon:  I 

This  is  no  place  for  such  companions ;  | 

Such  lousy  gentlemen  shall  find  their  business 

Better  i'  th'  suburbs ;    there  your  strong  pilch-    • 

perfume,  , 
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Miqgkd  frith  km  of  lie,  shall  nek  in  fiahion : 
This  it  no  Thames  Street,  air. 

Abif,  This  gentleman  informa  yon  tmly. 
Pryfaee  be  utiifiedy  and  leek  the  aubnrba. 
Good  captain,  or  whatever  title  else 
The  warlike  ed-boats  have  bettow'd  upon  thee. 
Go  and  reform  thyaelf ;  pr'ythee  be  sweeter; 
And  know  my  lady  speaks  with  no  such  swabbers. 
£L  Lo,  You  eannot  talk  me  out  with  your  tra- 
dition 
Of  vit  yon  pick  from  plays ;  go  to,  I  haye  found 

ye 

And  for  yon,  tender  sir,  whose  gentle  blood 
Rnaa  in  your  nose,  and  makes  you  snuff  at  all 
But  three-pUed  people,  I  do  let  you  know. 
He  that  b^ot  your  worship's  sattin  suit. 
Can  make  no  men,  sir.     I  will  see  this  lady, 
,  And,  with  the  rererenoe  of  your  stlkenship, 
I  lo  these  old  ornaments. 
FTei,  You  will  not.  sure? 
EL  Lo.  Sore,  sir,  I  shall. 
Aiig.  Yon  would  be  beaten  out  ? 
EL  Lo,  Indeed  I  would  not ;  or  if  I  would  be 
beaten, 
I  IVay,  who  shall  heat  me  ?  This  good  gentleman 
I   Loob  as  he  were  o'  th'  peace. 

Wei,  Sir,  you  shall  see  that.    Will  you  get  you 

oat? 
EL  Lo,  Yes ;  that,  that  shall  correct  your  boy's 
I  tongue. 

Bate yoa fight?  I  will  stay  here  stilL  iThepdrav. 
'  A^,  Oh,  their  things  are  out  I  Help,  help,  for 
I,  God's  lake  I  Madam !  Jesus !  they  foin  at  one 
f  anoUier.   Madam  !  Why,  who  is  within  there  ? 

Enter  Last. 

L»fy,  Who  breeds  this  rudeness  ? 
Wd.  This  uncivil  fellow. 
j  He  says  he  comes  from  sea ;  where,  I  beUere, 
He  has  purged  away  his  manners. 
Ladff,  Why,  what  of  him  ? 
Wei,  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once  "  God 
Press  to  your  priTacies,  and  no  denial  [bless  you," 
Most  stand  betwixt  your  person  and  his  business. 
I  let  go  his  in  language. 
Lodjf,  Sir,  haTe  you 
fiatincss  with  me  ? 

EL  Lo,  Madam,  some  I  have ; 
Bat  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  Ufe  for  *t. 
If  yon  keep  this  quarter,  and  maintain  about  you 
^^«ch  kni^ts  o'  th'  sun  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  Uve ; 
Bat  in  what  fame  ? 
Lodif.  Pkuy  stay,  sir ;  who  has  wrong'd  you  ? 
El.  Lo.  Wrong  me  he  cannot,  though  uncivilly 
He  fiong  his  wild  words  at  me :  But  to  you, 
1  thiak  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  I  oome  withal  a  passage  to  you» 
^ogh  I  seem  coarse. 
Lodg,  Excuse  me,  gentle  sir;  'twas  fh)m  my 
knowledge. 
And  shaU  have  no  protection. — ^And  to  you,  sir, 
YoQ  have  shew*d  more  heat  than  wit,  and  from 

yourself 
Have  borrow'd  pow'r  I  never  gave  you  here. 
To  do  these  vile  unmanly  things.    My  house 
If  no  blind  street  to  swagger  in ;  and  my  favours 
Not  dotiDg  yet  on  your  unknown  deserts 
^  for,  that  I  ahooJd  make  you  master  of  my  busi' 
My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  the  people      [ness. 


Than  to  be  tried  with  swords  ;  and  they  that  come 
To  do  me  service,  must  not  think  to  win  me 
With  hazard  of  a  murder.     If  your  love 
Consist  in  fury,  carry  it  to  the  camp  ; 
And  there,  in  honour  of  some  common  mistress. 
Shorten  your  youth.     I  pray  be  better  temper'd ; 
And  give  me  leave  awhile,  sir. 

WeL  You  must  have  it.  lExitYfrnvroKD. 

Lady.  Now,  sir,  your  business  ? 
El.  Lo.  First,  I  thank  you  for  schooling  this 
young  fellow, 
Whom  his  own  follies,  which  he*s  prone  enough 
Daily  to  faU  into,  if  you  but  frown, 
Shall  level  him  a  way  to  his  repentance. 
Next,  I  should  rail  at  you ;  but  you're  a  woman. 
And  anger's  lost  upon  you. 

Lady,  Why  at  me,  sir  ? 
I  never  did  you  wrong ;  for,  to  my  knowledge. 
This  is  the  first  sight  of  you. 

EL  Lo,  You  have  done  tha^ 
I  must  confess,  I  have  the  least  curse  in, 
Becaose  the  least  acquaintance :  But  there  be 
(If  there  be  honour  in  the  nunds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when  they  shall  know  what  I  deliver, 
(As  all  good  men  must  share  in't)  will  to  shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 
Ladjf.  How  is  this,  good  sir? 
El,  Lo,  'Tis  that,  that  if  you  have  a  soul,  will 
You'ye  kill'd  a  gentleman.  [choke  it : 

Liuiy,  I  killed  a  gentleman  ! 
EL  Lo.  Yoo»  and  your  cruelty,  have  lulled  him. 
And  such  a  man  (let  me  be  angry  in't)     [woman ! 
Whose  least  wortii  weigh'd  above  all  women's  vir> 

tues 
That  are ;  I  spare  you  all  to  come  too :  Guess  him 
Lady,  I  am  so  innocent,  I  cannot,  sir.     [now. 
El.  Lo.  Repent,  yoU  mean.    You  are  a  perfect 
woman. 
And,  as  the  first  was,  made  for  man's  undoing. 
Lady,  Sir,  you  have  miss'd  your  iray ;  I  am  not 

she. 
EL  Lo.  'Would  he  had  miss'd  his  vray  too, 
though  he  had  wander'd 
Farther  than  women  are  iU  spoken  of. 
So  he  had  miss'd  this  misery.     You,  lady— ~* 
Lady.  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? 
El,  Lo,  Well  enough,  I  hope, 
While  I  can  keep  myMlf  from  such  temptations. 
Lady,  Pray,  leap  into    this  matter ;   whither 

would  you  ? 
El,  Lo.  You  had  a  servant,  that  your  peevish- 
EnjoinM  to  travel.  [ness 

Lady,  Such  a  one  I  have  still. 
And  should  be  grieved  it  were  oUierwise. 
El,  Lo,  Then  have  your  asking,  and  be  grieved ; 
he's  dead! 
How  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I  know  not ; 
But  this  I  am  sure,  either  he,  or  you,  or  both. 
Were  stark  mad;  else  he  might  have  liv'd  to've 
A  stronger  testimony  to  the  world,  [given 

Of  what  he  might  have  been.    He  was  a  man 
I  knew  but  in  his  evening ;  ten  suns  after. 
Forced  by  a  tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg'd  under  us :  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
He  call'd  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  life. 
On  you,  unhappy  woman ;  and^  whilst  all 
Sought  to  preserve  their  souls,  he  desp'rately 
Embrac'd  a  wave,  crying  to  all  that  saw  it, 
"  If  any  live,  go  to  my  Fate  that  forc'd  me 
To  this  untimely  end,  and  make  her  happy.' 
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Hia  name  was  Loveless ;  and  I  'scap'd  the  storm ; 
And  now  yon  have  my  business. 

Lady.  'Tis  too  much. 
*Wonld  I  had  been  that  stonn  1  he  had  not  perish'd. 
If  you'll  rail  now,  I  will  forgive  you,  sir  : 
Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  his  ruin,  I  shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say :  I  do  confess  myself 
A  guilty  cause  in  this.     I  would  say  more, 
But  grief  is  grown  too  great  to  be  deliverM. 

El.  Lo.   I  like  this  well :   These  women  are 

strange  things. lAHde. 

'Tis  somewhat  of  the  latest  now  to  weep ; 

You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going  from  you. 

And  chained  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 

Lady.  'Would  you  had  told  me  then  so ;  these 
two  arms 
Had  been  his  sea. 

El.  Lo.  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much : 
But,  say  he  liv'd ;  these  were  foi^tten  things  again. 

Lady.  {Aside.]  Ay,  say  you  so  ? 
Sure,  I  should  know  that  voice :  This  is  knavery, 
ril  fit  you  for  it. — ^Were  he  living,  sir, 
I  would  persuade  you  to  be  charitable, 
Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.     Oh,  my  friend, 
What  penance  shall  I  pull  upon  my  fault. 
Upon  my  most  unworthy  self  for  tlus  ? 

El.  Lo.  Leave  to  love  others ;  'twas  some  jea- 
That  turned  him  desperate.  [lousy 

Lady.  I'll  be  with  you  straight ; 
Are  you  wrung  there  ?  lAHde. 

El,  Lo.  This  works  amain  upon  her. 

Lady.  I  do  confess  there  is  a  gentleman, 
Has  borne  me  long  good  will. 

El.  Lo.  I  do  not  like  that  lAtide. 

Lady..  And  vow'd  a  thousand  services  to  me ; 
To  me,  regardless  of  him  :  But  since  Fate, 
That  no  power  can  withstand,  has  taken  from  me 
My  first  and  best  love,  and  to  weep  away 
My  youth  is  a  mere  folly,  I  will  shew  you 

What  I  determine,  sir ;  you  shall  know  all.* 

Call  Master  Welford,  there.     [To  a  Serv.]— That 

gentleman 
I  mean  to  make  the  model  of  my  fortunes. 
And,  in  his  chaste  embraces,  keep  alive 
The  memory  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless. 
He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 

El.  Lo.  Then  you  can  love  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  certainly,  sir : 
Though  it  please  you  to  think  me  hard  and  cruel, 
I  hope  I  shall  persuade  you  otherwise. 

El.  Lo.  I  have  made  myself  a  fine  iboL 
Enter  WcLroRD. 

Wei.  Would  you  have  spoken  with  me,  madam  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  Master  Welford;  and  I  ask  your 
pardon. 
Before  this  gentleman,  for  being  froward : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  affection. 

El.  Lo.  [Aside.']  So ;  it  is  better  I  were  drown'd 
indeed. 

Wei.  This  is  a  sudden  passion ;  God  hold  it  1 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has  persuaded 
her.     ril  give  him  a  new  suit  on't. 

Lady.  A  parting  kiss ;  and,  good  sir,  let  me  pray 
To  wait  me  in  the  gallery.  [you 

Wei.  I'm  in  another  world  t  Madam,  where  you 
please.  {.Exit  WcLfonD. 

El.  Lo.  [Aside.']  I  will  to  sea. 
And  't  shall  go  hanl  but  I'll  be  drown'd  indeed. 


Lady.  Now,  sir,  yon  see  Vm  no  sodi  hard  em* 
But  time  may  win  me.  [tare. 

El.  Lo.  You  have  forgot  your  lost  love. 

Lady.  Alas,  sir,  what  would  you  have  me  do? 
I  cannot  call  him  back  again  with  sorrow:  I'll 
love  this  man  as  dearly ;  and,  besbrew  me,  TU 
keep  him  far  enough  from  sea.  And  'twas  told 
me,  now  I  remember  me,  by  an  old  wise  wouua, 
that  my  first  love  should  be  drowned;  and  see, 
'tis  come  about. 

El.  Lo.  [Aside.]  I  would  she  had  told  yoo  your 
second  should  be  hang'd  too,  and  let  that  come 
about — But  this  is  very  strange. 

Lstdy.  'Faith,  sir,  consider  aU, 
And  then  I  know  you'll  be  of  my  mind : 
If  weeping  would  redeem  him,  I  would  weep  stilL 

El.  Lo.  But,  say,  that  I  were  Loveless, 
And  'scap'd  the  storm ;  how  would  yon  ansver 
this? 

Lady.  Why,  for  that  gentleman  I  would  leave 

El.  Lo.  This  young  thing  too  ?     [all  the  worid. 

Lady.  This  young  thing  too, 
Or  any  young  thing  else.     Why,  I  would  kwe  mj 
state. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  then,  he  lives  still :  I  am  he,  your 
Loveless !  [Throws  Kifhis  di«9iN«. 

Lady.  AJas !  I  knew  it,  sir,  and  for  that  far- 
pose 
Prepared  this  pageant     Get  you  to  your  task. 
And  leave  these  players*  tricks,  or  I  shafl  lean 
Indeed,  I  shalL     Travel,  or  know  me  not      [yoa : 

El.  Lo.  Will  you  then  marry  ? 

Lady.  I  will  not  promise ;  take  your  dioioe.— 
Farewell. 

El.  Lo.  There  is  no  other  purgatory  but  a  woman' 
I  must  do  something.  [Exit  ^jk^mism. 

Enter  Wclvobo. 

Wei.  Mistress,  I  am  bold. 

Lady.  You  are,  indeed. 

Wei.  You  have  so  o'eijoy'd  me,  lady. 

Lady.  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not ;  pray,  fiut 
and  welcome. 

Wei.  By  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 

Lady.  By  this,  and  to-morrow*s  light,  I  care  wA 
for  you. 

Wei.  Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it 

Lady.  Indeed  I  can,  where  you  shall  never  find 

Wei.  I  like  this  mirth  well,  lady.  fit 

Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on't. 

Wei.  I  must  kiss  you. 

Lady.  No,  sir. 

Wei.  Indeed,  I  must. 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.  I  will  take  mj 
leave: 
You  have  your  parting  blow.  I  pray  commend  me 
To  those  few  friends  you  have,  that  sent  yon  hither. 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  'twere  fit 
You  brought  less  brav'ry  with  you,  and  more  wit ; 
You'll  never  get  a  wife  else. 

Wei.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  fidth.  WUl  yon  eat,  sir?  Your 
horses  will  be  ready  straight :  yon  shall  have  s 
napkin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

Wei.  Do  not  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  for  that  face. 

Wei.  It  is  a  good  one,  lady. 

Lady.  Yes,  if  Hwere  not  warpt ; 
The  fire  in  time  may  mend  it 

Wei.  Methiuks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best,  ladj. 
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in^.  No,  by  my  troth,  lir :  yet,  o'  my  con- 
Yoa  voold  make  shiift  with  it.  [science, 

fTel.  Come,  pray*  no  more  of  this. 

Ladjf,  I  will  not :  Fare  yoa  well. — Ho  1  who's 
within  there  ? 
Bring  out  the  gentleman's  horses ;  he's  in  haste ; 
And  Mt  some  cold  meat  on  the  table. 

WeL  I  haTe  too  much  of  that,  1  thank  yon,  lady : 
Take  to  yonr  chamber  when  yon  please,  there  goes 
A  black  one  with  you,  lady. 

L»fy.  Farewell,  yonng  man !  iSxit  Lady, 

WeL  You  have  made  me  one.  Farewell;  and 
nay  the  cnrse  of  a  great  honse  fall  npon  thee ;  I 
metn,  the  bntlerl  The  devil  and  all  his  works 
are  in  these  women.  *Wonld  all  of  my  sex  were 
of  my  mind ;  I  would  make  'em  a  new  Lent,  and 
a  long  one,  that  flesh  might  be  in  more  rev'rence 
vfith  them. 

EnUr  Akoail. 

AUg.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Welford- 


WeL  So  am  I,  that  yon  are  here. 
Ah^.  How  does  my  lady  use  you  ? 
WeL  As  I  would  use  you,  scurrily. 
Al^*  I  should  have  been  more  kind,  sir. 
Wd.  I  should  have  been  imdone  then.    Pray 
leare  me. 
And  kxA  to  your  sweet-meats.    Hark,  your  lady 
caUs. 
Ahig,  Sir,  I  ahall  borrow  so  much  time,  without 
offending. 
I      Wd.  You're  nothing  but  offence;  for  God's 
lore,  leave  me. 
Alig.  Tis  strsnge,  my  lady  should  be  such  a 

tyrant. 
Wei.  To  send  yon  to  me.    'Pray,  go  stitch, 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a  term,  [good,  do ! 
Abig,  I  do  not  know  bow  my  good  will,  if  I  said 
lore  I  lied  not,  should  any  ways  deserve  this. 

Wei,  A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  ways !  sweet 
creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 
Abig.  What  creature,  sir?  I  hope  I  am  a  woman. 
Wei.  A  hundred,  I  think,  by  your  noise. 
Ahiff.  Since  you  are  aogrv,  sir,  I  am  bold  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  a  rib. 
Wei,  Of  a  roasted  horse. 
Abig,  Construe  me  that 
WeL  A  dog  can  do  it  better.    Farewell,  Coun- 
tns :  and  commend  me  to  your  lady !  tell  her  she's 
proud,  and  scurvy.    And  so  I  commit  you  both  to 
your  tempter. 
Aing,  Sweet  master  Welford ! 
WeL  AToidy  old  Satanas  1    Go  daubyour  ruins, 
vour  face  looks  fouler  than  a  stonn  :  The  footman 
stays  yoa  in  the  lobby,  lady. 

Alng,  If  yon  were  a  gentleman,  I  should  know 
It  by  yonr  gentle  conditions.  Are  these  fit  words 
to  ftire  a  gentlewoman  ? 

WeL  As  fit  as  they  were  made  for  you. — Sirrah, 
ny  horses  1 — Farewell,  old  adage  !  Keep  your 
QOM  warm  ;  the  rheum  will  make  it  horn  else. 

[Extt  Wsu 

Ab^.  The  blessings  of  a  prodigal  young  heir 
be  thy  companions,  Welford !  Marry,  come  up, 
my  gentlemmn,  are  your  gums  grown  so  tender  they 
ctnn't  bite  ?  A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune, 
Welford,  and  fair  enough  for  such  a  pack-saddle. 
And  I  doal»i  not  (if  my  aim  hold)  to  see  her  made 
to  amble  to  your  hand.  {Exit  Asio. 


SCENE  11.—^  Rwm  in  the  House  qf  the  Elder 

LOVELSSS. 

EiUer  ToDMo  Lovblbss,  and  Comrados,  Mobbcraft, 
Widow,  Bavil,  and  the  retU 

Capt.  Save  thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young  puis, 
sant  knight  I 
And  may  thy  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not :  Thou  art  an  errant  man ; 
Go  on  :  The  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee. 
Let  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills ; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough ;  and  Jove  it  speed ! 
Mecca  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall, 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 

Vo.  Lo,  It  shall,   captain ;  I    mean  to   be    a 
worthy. 

Capt,  One  worthy  is  too  little ;  thou  shalt  be  all. 

Mor.  Captain,  I  shall  deserve  some  of  your 
love,  too. 

Capt,  Thou  shalt  have  heart  and  hand  too, 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money.        [noble  Morecraft. 
I  am  a  man  of  garrison ;  he  rul'd, 
And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gates, 
Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  pass  again. 
And  I  will  style  thee  noble,  nay,  Don  Di^go ; 
I'll  woo  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knight 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats,  and  make  her  apt. 

Mor,  Pardon  me,  captain,  you're  beside  my 
meaning. 

Vo.  Lo,  No,  Master  Morecraft,  'tis  the  Cap- 
I  should  prepare  her  for  ye.  [tain's  meaning, 

Capt,  Or  provoke  her. 
Speak,  my  modem  man ;  I  say  "  provoke  her." 

Poet,  Captain,  I  say  so  too ;  or  stir  her  to  it : 
So  say  the  critics. 

Vo,  Lo,  But  howsoever  you  expound  it,  sir, 
She's  very  welcome;    and  this  shall  serve  for 

witness. — 
And,  widow,  since  you're  come  so  happily. 
You  shall  deliver  up  the  kevs,  and  free 
Possession  of  this  house,  wtdle  I  stand  by 
To  ratify.  [me ; 

Wid,  I  had  rather  give  it  back  again,  believe 
It  is  a  misery  to  say,  you  had  it.    Take  heed. 

Yo.  Lo,  'Tis  past  that,  widow.  Come,  sit  down. 
Some  wine  there  I 
There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it. 
Master  Morecraft,  all  this  fair  house  is  yours,  sir. — 

Sav.  Yes,  sir.  [Savil  I 

Vo,  Lo,  Are  your  keys  ready  ?  I  must  ease  your 
burden. 

Sav.  I'm  ready,  sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to't. 

Vo,  Lo.  Come,  come,  thou  shalt  live  better. 

Sav,  I  shall  have  less  to  do,  that's  all : 
There's  half-a-dozen  of  my  friends  i'  th*  fields, 
Sunning  against  a  bonk,  with  half  a  breech 
Among  'em  ;  I  shall  be  with  them  shortly. 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up  this  rascal ! 
What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family  ? 
They  are  no  sheep,  yet  they  must  keep  themselves. 

Vo.  Lo.  Drink,  Master  Morecraft !     Pray  be 
merry  alL 
Nay,  an  you  will  not  drink,  thera's  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink  t— Widow,  a  word. 

iThep  speak  aside, 

Capt.  Expound  her  thoroughly,  knight 

Here,  god  o'  gold,  here's  to  thy  fair  possessions ! 
Be  a  baron,  and  a  bold  one. 
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Leave  off  your  tickling  of  young  heirs  like  troatSy 
And  let  thy  chimneys  smoke.    Feed  men  of  war. 
Live,  and  be  honest*  and  be  saved  yet. 

Mor.  I  thank  yon,  worthy  captain,  for  yonr 
connseL 
Yon  keep  yonr  chimneys  smoking  there,  your 

nostrils : 
Andy  when  yon  can,  you  feed  a  man  of  war : 
This  makes  yon  not  a  baron,  but  a  bare  one ; 
And  how  or  when  yon  shall  be  saved,  let 
The  clerk  o'  th'  company,  you  have  commanded. 
Have  a  just  care  of. 

Poet.  The  man  is  much  mov'd.    Be  not  angry, 
sir. 
But,  as  the  poet  sings,  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a  short  fury,  and  go  out.    You  have  spoke 

home. 
And  bitterly  to  him,  sir. — Captain,  take  truce ; 
The  miser  is  a  tart  and  a  witty  whoreson ! 

Capt.  Poet,  you  feign,  perdie !  the  wit  of  this 
Lies  in  his  fingers'  en<U  ;  he  must  tell  alL     [man 
His  tongue  fills  his  moath  like  a  neat's  tongue» 
And  only  serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps 
After  a  purchase :  His  brains  and  brimstone  are 

The  devil's  diet  to  a  fat  usurer*s  head. 

To  her,  knight,  to  her !  clap  her  aboard,  and  stow 
Where*s  the  brave  steward  ?  [her. 

Sav.  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  SavU,  sir. 

Capt.  Awtij,    thou*rt   rich   in    ornaments    of 
nature; 
First,  in  thy  face,  thou  hast  a  serious  face, 
A  betting,  baigaining,  and  saving  face, 
A  rich  face ;  pawn  it  to  the  usurer ; 
A  face  to  kinue  the  c<$mpa8sion 
Of  the  most  ignorant  and  frozen  justice. 

Sav.  'Tis  such,  I  dare  not  shew  it  shortly,  sir. 

€apt»  Be  blithe  and  bonny,  steward. — Master 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning.  [Morecraft, 

Mor.  IDrinksm]  Here's  e'en  to  him. 

Sav,  The  devil  guide  it  downward!    *  Would 
there  were  in*t 
An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought. 
To  sweep  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  choke  you  I 
'Tis  all  one  to  me,  usurer. 

Vo.  Lo,  (  To  the  Widow.  ^  Consider  what  I  told 
you ;  you  are  young. 
Unapt  for  worldly  business :  Is  it  fit 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate. 
So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir 
And  break  her  better  meditations. 
In  the  bare  brokage  of  a  brace  of  angek  ? 
Or  a  new  kirtle,  tibough  it  be  of  sattin  ? 
Eat  by  the  hope  of  forfeits,  and  lie  down 
Only  in  expectation  of  a  morrow. 
That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fool. 
Or  reach  a  widow's  curses  ?  let  out  money. 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal  ?  and  get. 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a  consuming  heir ; 
For  such  a  one  must  follow  necessarily  ? 
You  shall  die  hated,  if  not  old  and  miserable ; 
And  that  possess'd  wealth,  that   you  got  with 
Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another's  hands,    [pining, 
That  is  no  more  a-kin  to  you  than  you 
To  his  coz'nage  1 

Wid.  Sir,  you  speak  well:  'Would God, 
That  charity  had  first  begun  here. 

Yo,  Lo.  'Tis  yet  time. — Be  merry ! 
Methinks,  you  want  wine  there ;  there*s  more  i'  th' 
Captain,  where  rests  the  health  ?  [house* 

Capt,  It  shall  go  round,  boy! 


Yo.  Lo,  (To  the  Widow. J  Say,  can  you  safer 
this,  because  the  end 
Points  at  much  profit  ?    Can  you  so  far  bow 
Below  your  blooil,  below  your  too-much  beraty, 
To  be  a  partner  of  this  fellow's  bed. 
And  lie  with  his  diseases  ?  If  you  can, 
I  will  not  press  you  further.     Yet  look  upon  him : 
There's  nothing  in  that  hide-bound  usurer. 
That  man  of  mat,  that  all-decay*d,  but  adies. 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  perish'd  lungs. 
His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy.    This  is  truth. 
And  so  far  I  dare  speak  it.    He  has  yet. 
Past  cure  of  physic.  Spa,  or  any  diet, 
A  primitive  pox  in  his  bones ;  and  o*  my  knov- 

led(^ 
He  has  been  ten  times  rowell'd :  You  may  km 
He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue,        [him. 
Whipped,  and  then  cropp'd. 
For  washing  out  the  roses  in  three  fiurthings. 
To  make  'em  pence. 

Wid,  I  do  not  like  these  morals. 

Yo.  Lo,  You  must  not  like  him  tiien. 


EiUer  Elder  Lovi 

El.  Lo,  By  your  leave,  gentiemen. 

Yo.  Lo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  you're  wdoove:  wd- 
come,  faitin.  Lord,  what  a  stranger  you  are  grown ! 
Pray,  know  this  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  you  pkase, 
these  friends  here.  We  are  merry;  yon  see  the 
worst  on's  ;  your  house  has  been  kept  warm,  sir. 

El.  Lo,  I  am  glad 
To  hear  it,  brother ;  pray  Grod,  you  are  wise  too ! 

Yo,  Lo,    Pray,    Master  Morecraft,  know  vy 
elder  brother ; 
And,  Captain,  do  your  compliment.     Savil, 
I  dare  swear,  is  glad  at  heart  to  see  you. 
Lord,  we  heard,  sir,  you  were  drown*d  at  aea. 
And  see  how  luckily  things  come  about ! 

Mot,  This  money  must  be  paid  back  again,  nr. 

Yo,  Lo.  No,  sir ; 
Pray  keep  the  sale  ;  'twill  make  good  tailon*  mea- 
I  am  well,  I  thank  you.  [surea. 

Wid.  By  my  troth,  the  gentieman 
Has  stew'd  him  in  his  own  sauce ;  I  shall  love  him 
for't 

Saia.  I  know  not  where  I  am,  I  am  so  glad. 
Your  worship  is  the  welcom^st  man  alive : 
Upon  my  knees  I  bid  you  welcome  home. 
Here  has  been  such  a  hurry,  such  a  din. 
Such  dismal  drinking,  swearing,  and  whoring, 
'T  has  almost  made  me  mad  : 
We've  liv'd  in  a  continual  Tumbal  Street. 
Sir,  blest  be  Heav'n,  that  sent  you  safe  again ! 
Now  shall  I  eat,  and  go  to  bed  again. 

ELLo,  Brother,  dismiss  these  people. 

Yo,  Lo.  Captain,  begone  a  while ;  meet  me  at 
my  old  rendezvous  in  the  evening;  take  your 
small  poet  with  yon.  [Exeunt  Captain,  Post, 
jfc]  Master  Morecraft,  you  were  best  go  prattle 
with  your  learned  counsd ;  I  shall  preserve  your 
money :  I  was  cozen'd  when  time  was ;  we  are 
quit,  sir. 

Wid.  Better  and  better  still. 

El.  Lo,  What  is  this  fellow,  brother? 

Yo.  Lo,  The  thirsty  usurer  that  supp*d  my  land 

El,  Lo.  What  does  he  tarry  for  ?  [off. 

Yo.  Lo.  To  be  landlord  of  your  house  and  state : 
I  was  bold  to  make  a  littie  sale,  sir. 

Mor.  Am  I  o'ei^reach'd  ?    If  there  be  law,  I'll 
hamper  ye.  [thou  art 

EL  Lo.  Pr  ythee,  be  gone,  and  rave  at  home  ; 
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So  base  a  fool,  I  cannot  bragh  at  thee* 

Sirrah,  this  cornea  of  cos'ning  !  home,  and  spare ; 

Eat  raddish  till  you  raise  your  sums  again. 

If  joa  stir  fv  in  this,  I'll  have  you  w^pp'd, 

Your  ears  oail'd  for  intelligendng,  o'  th'  pillory^ 

Aad  your  goods  forfeit !    Yon  are  a  stale  cozener  ? 

LeaTe  my  hoose.    No  more ! 

Mar.  A  pox  npon  your  house ! — Come,  widow, 
I  shall  yet  hamper  this  young  gamester. 

Wid,  Good  tweWe  1'  th'  hundred,  keep  your 
way ;  I  am  not  for  your  diet :  Marry  in  your  own 
tribe,  Jew,  and  get  if  broker. 

Yo.  Lo,  'Tis  well  said,  widow. — Will  you  jog  on, 
sir? 

Mor.  Yes,  I  will  go ;  but  'tis  no  matter  whither : 
Bat  when  I  trust  a  wild  fool  and  a  woman, 
May  1  lend  gratis,  and  build  hospitals  1  {.Exit. 

Yo.  Lo,  Nay,  good  sir,  make  all  even :  Here's 
a  vidow  wants  your  good  word  for  me ;  she's  rich, 
and  may  renew  me  and  my  fortunes. 

EL  la,  I'm  glad  you  look  before  you. — Gentle- 
woman, 
Here  is  a  poor  distressed  younger  brother. 

Wid.  You  do  hun  wrong,  sir ;  he's  a  knight. 

EL  Lo.  I  ask  you  mercy :    Yet,  'tis  no  matter ; 
His  knighthood's  no  inheritance,  I  take  it. 
^^uttoerer  he  is,  he  is  your  seirant, 
Or  would  be,  kuiy. 

'Faith,  be  not  merciless,  but  make  a  man  \ 
He's  young  and  handsome,  though  he  be  my  bro- 
And  his  obaerrance  may  deserve  your  love :    [ther. 
He  shall  not  &il  for  means. 

W\i,  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  worthy  brother : 
And  80  much  do  I  credit  your  fair  Umguage. 
That  I  shall  lo?e  your  brother ;  and  so  love  him — 
Bat  I  shall  bhiah  to  say  more. 

EL  Lo.  Stop  her  mouth — 
I  hope  yon  shall  not  live  to  know  &at  hour, 
When  this  shall  be  repented. — Now,  brother,  I 

should  chide ; 
Bot  rU  give  no  distaste  to  your  fair  mistress. 
I  win  instruct  her  in't,  and  she  shall  do't : 
YoQ  hare  been  wild  and  ignorant ;  pray  mend  it. 

Yo.  £•.  Sir^  every  day,  now  spring  comes  on. 


El,  Lo.  To  you,  good  Master  Savil,  and  your 
office, 
Thus  nnich  I  have  to  say :  You're,  from  my  stew- 
ard, 
Become,  first,  your  own  drunkard,  then,  his  bawd  : 
They  say,  you're  excellent  grown  in  both,  and  per- 
Give  me  your  keys.  Sir  SaviL  [feet. 

Sav.  Good  sir,  consider  whom  you  left  me  to. 

EL  Lo.  I  left  you  as  a  curb  for,  not  to  provoke. 
My  brother's  follies.  Where's  the  best  drink,  now  ? 
Come,  tell  me,  Savil  \  where's  the  soundest  whores  ? 
You  old  he-goat,  you  dried  ape,  you  lame  stallion ! 
Must  you  be  leading  in  my  house  your  whores, 
Like  fairies,  dance  their  night-rounds,  without  fear 
Either  of  king  or  constable,  within  my  walls  ? 
Are  all  my  hangings  safe  ?  my  sheep  unsold  yet  ? 
I  hope  my  plate  is  current ;  I  have  too  much  on't. 
What  say  you  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  drink 
now? 

Sav.  Good  sir,  forgive  me^  and  but  hear  me 
speak. 

El.  Lo.   Methinks  thou  shouldst  be  drunk  stiU, 
*Tis  the  more  pardonable.  [and  not  speak ; 

Sav.  I  wiU,  sir,  if  you  wiU  have  it  so. 

El.  Lo.  I  thank  you.    Yes,  e*en  pursue  it,  sir. 
Do  you  hear? 
Gret  you  a  whore  soon  for  your  recreation ; 
Gro  look  out  Captain  Broken^breech,  your  feUow, 
And  quarrel,  if  you  dare.     I  shall  deliver 
These  keys  to  one  shall  have  more  honesty. 
Though  not  so  much  fine  wit,  sir.   You  may  walk 
And  gather  cresses,  sir,  to  cool  your  liver ; 
There's  something  for  you  to  begin  a  diet, 

[Qivu  him  monep. 

You'll  have  the  pox  else.  Speed  you  weU,  Sir  Savil ! 
You  may  eat  at  my  house  to  preserve  life ; 
But  keep  no  fornication  in  the  stables. 

lEjeeunt  El.  and  Yo.  Lovxi.b8s  and  the  Widow. 

Sav.  Now  must  I  hang  myself;  my  friends  will 
look  for't. 
Eating  and  sleeping,  I  do  despise  you  both  now  : 
I  will  run  mad  first,  and,  if  that  get  not  pity, 
I'll  drown  myself  to  a  most  dismal  ditty. 

lExit  Bavil. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Lady's  Hotue. 
Enter  Ahoacu 

Ahig.  Alas,  poor  gentlewoman,  to  what  a  misery 
»|Jtb  age  brought  thee,  to  what  a  scurvy  fortune ! 
Thou,  that  hast  been  companion  for  noblemen, 
•ad,  at  the  worst  of  those  times,  for  gentlemen ; 
no*,  like  a  broken  serving-man,  must  beg  for  fa- 
Tour  to  those,  that  would  have  crawl'd  like  pilgrims 
to  my  chamber,  but  for  an  apparition  of  me !  You 
that  be  coming  on,  make  much  of  fifteen,  and  so 
tul  five-and-tweoty :  Use  your  time  with  reverence, 
«»t  yonr  profits  msy  arise :  It  will  not  tarry  with 
yon;  eceetignum.  Here  was  a  fSace:  But  Time, 
f«t,  like  a  surfeit,  eats  our  youth  (plague  of  his 
[TOO  teeft,  and  draw  'cm  for't !)  has  been  a  UtUe 
bolder  here  than  welcome  ;  and  now,  to  say  the 
5»^,  I  am  fit  for  no  man.  Old  men  i'  th'  house, 
M^fifty,  call  me  grannam ;  and  when  they  are 
*«nk,  e'en  tiien,  when  Joan  and  my  lady  are  aU 
one,  not  one  will  do  me  reason.    My  little  Levite 


hath  forsaken  me  ;  his  silver  sound  of  cithern  quite 
abolish'd ;  his  doleful  hymns  under  my  chamber 
window,  digested  into  tedious  learning.  WeU,  fool, 
you  leapt  a  haddock  when  you  left  him :  He's  a 
clean  man,  and  a  good  edifier,  and  twenty  nobles 
is  his  state  de  elaro,  besides  his  pigs  in  posse.  To 
this  good  homilist  I  have  been  ever  stubborn, 
which  God  forgive  me  for,  and  mend  my  manners : 
And,  Love,  if  ever  thou  hadst  care  of  forty,  of 
such  a  piece  of  laye  ground,  hear  my  pray  V,  and 
fire  his  zeal  so  far  forth,  that  my  faults,  in  this  re- 
new'd  impression  of  my  love,  may  shew  corrected 
to  our  gentle  reader. 

Enter  Boguu 

See  how  negligently  he  passes  by  me  1  With  what 
an  equipage  canonical,  as  though  he  had  broken 
the  heart  of  BeUarmine,  or  added  something  to 
the  singing  brethren.  "Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and 
deserve  it. — Master  Roger ! 

Rog.  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 
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ACT  IT. 


Abig,  Then,  gentle  Rogei 

Roff.  Ungentle  Abigail ! 

Abig.  Why,  Matter  Roger,  will  yon  set  your  wit 
to  a  weak  woman's  ? 

Rog.  Yoa  are  weak,  indeed :  For  so  the  poet 
sings. 

Abig.  I  do  confess  my  weakness,  sweet  Sir 
Roger. 

Rog.  Gk)od  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  or  my  good 
lady's  gentlewoman,  fthis  trope  is  lost  to  yoa  now) 
leave  your  prating.  Von  have  a  season  of  yonr 
first  mother  in  you :  And,  surely,  had  the  devil 
been  in  love,  he  had  been  abused  too.  Gh),  Dali- 
lah ;  you  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Abig.  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  dilate  upon 
the  weak  infirmities  of  women :  These  are  fit  texts : 
But  once  there  was  a  time— -'Would  I  had 
never  seen  those  eyes,  those  eyes,  those  orient 
eyes! 

Rog.  Ay,  they  were  pearis  once  with  you. 

Abig.  Saving  your  reTerenoe,  sir,  so  they  are 
still. 

Rog.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  your 
cogging !  What  they  are,  thev  are :  They  serve 
me  wiUiout  spectackn,  I  thank  em. 

Abig.  Oh,  wiU  you  kill  me  ? 

Rog.  I  do  not  think  I  can ;  you're  like  a  copy- 
hold, with  nine  lives  in't. 

Abig.  You  were  wont  to  bear  a  Christian  fear 
about  you :  For  your  own  worship's  sake 

Rog.  I  was  a  Christian  fool  then  I  Do  you  re- 
member what  a  dance  you  led  me  ?  How  I  grew 
qualm'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce  ?  Could  expound 
but  once  a  quarter,  and  then  was  out  too :  And 
then,  at  prayers  once,  out  of  the  stinking  stir  you 
put  me  in,  I  pray'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.  You 
do  remember  all  this  ? 

Abig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were ! 

Rog.  I  thank  you  for  it :  Surely,  I  will  be 
wiser,  Abigail ;  and,  as  the  Ethnick  poet  sings,  I 
will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.  You're  for 
the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail? 

Abig.  Oh,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee  I 

Rog.  I  like  these  tears  well,  and  this  fumbling 
also  i  they  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  father 
saith.  If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  again,  would 
you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian,  coxcomb  ? 
Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again,  and  ^ve  me 
possets  with  purging  comfits  in  'em  ?  I  tell  thee, 
gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder  to  me  than  a 
long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Abig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me !  I  will  love  thee 
better,  dearer,  longer :  I  will  do  any  thing ;  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  main  household  to  thy  reforma- 
tion. My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learn- 
ing ;  and  when  due  time  shall  'point  thee  for  a 
parson,  I  will  convert  thy  eggs  to  penny  custards, 
and  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.  I  am  mollified,  as  well  shall  testify  this 
faithful  kiss.  And  have  a  great  care,  Mistress  Abi- 
gail, how  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more  with 
your  rebukes  and  mocks ;  for  certainly,  the  edge  of 
such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Abig.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  pierced  me  thorough. 
Here  I  TOW  a  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I  ever  did  against  you.  Never  more  will  I  despise 
your  learning ;  never  more  pin  cards  and  cony- 
tails  upon  your  cassock ;  never  again  reproach 
your  reverend  night-cap,  and  call  it  by  the  mangy 
name  of  murrain ;  never,  your  reverend  person, 


more,  and  ssy,  you  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priesti 
in  a  hanging ;  never  again,  when  you  say  gnee, 
laugh  at  you,  nor  put  you  out  at  prayers ;  ae'er 
cramp  you  more  with  the  great  Book  of  Martjn ; 
nor,  when  you  ride,  get  soap  and  thiades  for  yoa. 
No,  my  Roger,  these  faults  shall  be  connected  sad 
amended,  as  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears. 

Rog.  Now  cannot  I  hold,  if  I  should  be  hanged  t 
I  must  cry  too. — Come  to  thine  own  beloved,  and 
do  e'en  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  sweet,  sweet  Abi. 
gail !  I  am  thine  own  fi)r  ever :  Here's  my  band. 
When  Roger  proves  a  recrdant,  hang  him  V  th' 
bell-ropes ! 

Enter  Laot,  and  HAarRA. 

Ladg.  Why,  how  now,  Master  Roger;  noprayeni 
down  with  you  to-night  ?  Did  you  hear  tiie  br U 
ring  ?  You  are  courting ;  your  flock  shall  fat  veO 
for  it. 

Rog.  I  humbly  ask  yonr  pardon. — 111  dap  op 
prayers,  (but  stay  a  little,)  and  be  with  yon  agiia. 

[£ht 
*  Enter  Eldbk  Lovklsss. 

Ladg.  How  dare  you,  being  so  unworthy  a  fel- 
Presume  to  come  to  move  me  any  more  ?       [lov,    J 

El.  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I 

Ladg.  What  ails  the  fellow  ?  ' 

El.  Lo.  The  fellow  comes  to  laugh  at  you. 
I  teU  you,  lady,  I  would  not,  for  your  land. 
Be  such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  winning  ass. 
As  you  decreed  me  for  when  I  was  last  here. 

Ladg.  I  joy  to  hear  you  are  wise ;  'tis  aiare. 
In  an  elder  brother :  Pray,  be  wiser  yet. 

El.  Lo.  Methinks  I'm  very  wise:  I  donotooae 
a-wooing. 
Indeed,  Fll  move  no  more  love  to  your  ladyship- 

Ladg.  What  makes  you  here,  then  ? 

El.  Lo.  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry,  lady : 
That's  all  my  business.  *Faith,  let*s  be  very  merry. 
Where's  little  Roger  ?  He  is  a  good  fellow. 
An  hour  or  two,  well  spent  in  wholesome  mirdi. 
Is  worth  a  thoujumd  of  these  puling  passions. 
'Tis  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Ladg.  They  were  never  fewer. 

El.  Lo.  I  thank  God,  there  is  one  less  far  ne. 

Ladg.  You  were  never  any,  sir.  D^dy. 

El.  Lo.  Till  now,  and  now 
I  am  the  prettiest  fellow ! 

Ladg.  You  talk  like  a  tailor,  sir. 

El.  Lo.  Methinks,  your  hoea  are  no  such  fine 
things  now. 

Ladg.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise  ? 
Lord,  what  a  lying  age  is  this  1  Where  will 
You  mend  these  faces  ? 

El.  Lo.  A  hog's  face,  sous'd,  is  worth  a  hundred 
of  'em. 

Ladg.  Sure,  you  had  some  sow  to  your  mother. 

El.  Lo.  She  brought  such  fine  white  pigs  as  yoa* 
fit  for  none  but  parsons,  lady. 

Ladg.  'Tis  well  you  wiU  allow  us  our  deiigy  vec 

EL  Lo.  That  wUl  not  save  yon.  Oh,  that  I  were 
in  love  again  with  a  wish ! 

Ladg.  By  this  light,  you  are  a  scurvy  fldkyv ! 
Pray,  be  gone. 

El.  Lo.  You  know,  I  am  a  dean-sklnnM  mas. 

Ladg.  Do  I  know  it  ? 

El.  Lo.  Come,  come,  you  would  know  it ;  that'f 
as  good :  But  not  a  snap,  never  long  !br*t,  not  • 
snap,  dear  lady. 

Ladg.  Hark  ye,  sir,  hark  ye«  gjtt  yon  to  the 
suburbs ;  | 
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There's  bone-flesh  for  rach  houDcls.  Will  jou  go,  sir? 

El.  Lo.  Lord,  how  I  loved  this  woman  1  how  J^ 
worshipp'd 
This  prettj  calf  with  the  white  face  here !    As  I 
Yon  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  play  withal,      [Uve, 
The  wittiest  little  varlet  I  It  would  talk ; 
Lord,  bow  it  taik'd  !  And  when  I  anger'd  it. 
It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no  meat, 
And  it  woidd  say,  "  60  hang  I" 

Lad^.  It  will  say  so  still,  if  yon  anger  it. 

El.  Lo.  And  when  I  askM  it,  if  it  would  be  mar- 
It  sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France,  [ried, 
And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 

Lad^f.  Sir,  this  is  most  nn  manly  ;  pray,  be  gone. 

EL  Lo.  And  swear  (even  when  it  twitter'd  to  be 
1  was  unhandsome.  [at  me) 

Ladjf.  Have  yon  no  manners  in  you  ? 

El.  Lo.  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when  the 
gods  know, 
I  keep  it  at  a  charge ! — ^four  Flanders  mares 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  and  a  fencer. 

Ladff.  Yon  think  all  this  is  true  now  ?  [for  you. 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  *tis  too  good 
Bat,  so  mnch  for  our  mirth :  Now  have  at  you  in 
nmest 

Lodjf.  There  is  enough,  sir ;  I  desire  no  more. 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  faith,  we'U  have  a  cast  at  your  best 
puts  now ;  and  then  the  devil  take  the  worst  I 

Ltdff.  Pray,  sir,  no  more ;  I  am  not  much 
affected  with  your  commendations.  *Tis  almost 
dinner ;  I  know  they  stay  you  at  the  ordinary. 

EL  to.  Fen  a  short  grace,  and  then  I  am  gone : 
Yoo  are 
A  womsa!  and  the  proudest  that  ever  loved  a  coach : 
The  tcornfidlest,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless  wo- 
man! 
The  greediest  to  be  praised,  and  never  moved, 
Though  it  be  gross  and  open ;  the  most  envious. 
That,  at  the  poor  fame  of  another*s  face, 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your  own, 
The  pamt  belonging  to  it :  Of  such  a  self^opinion, 
That  jou  think  no  one  can  deserve  your  glove : 
And,  for  your  malice,  you*re  so  excellent. 
Yon  might  have  been  your  tempter's  tutor.    Nay, 
Ncrer  cry. 

Ladf.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong  me : 
I  cry  for  you ! 

EL  Lo.  You  shall,  before  I  leave  yon. 

Lodif.  If  nil  this  spoke  in  earnest  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  and  more, 
As  fooa  as  I  can  get  it  out 

Lodif.  Well,  out  with't. 

EL  Lo.  You  are ^let  me  see- 

Lttdff.  One  that  has  used  you  with  too  mnch 
respect. 

El.  Lo.  One  that  hath  used  me,  since  you  will 
have  it  so, 
Thebaaeit,  the  most  foot-boy  like,  without  respect 
O'what  I  was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me. 
^on  have  used  me  as  I  would  use  a  jade,    [mons ; 
Kide  bhn  oifs  legs,  then  turn  him  into  the  oom- 
\  on  have  used  me  with  discretion,  and  I  thank  you ; 
^on  luive  many  more  such  pretty  servants, 
rny  hoild  an  hospital,  and,  when  they  are  old, 
rny  keep  'em,  for  shame. 

^^9-  I  cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 

EL  Lo.  Will  yoa  have  more  on't  ? 

f^-  No,  faith,  there's  enough, 
Ifit  be  true:  Too  much,  by  all  my  part 
ion  are  no  lover,  then  ? 


Ei  Lo.  No,  I  had  rather  be  a  carrier. 

Ltulff.  Why,  the  gods  amend  all ! 

EL  Lo.  Neither  do  I  think 
There  can  be  sach  a  fellow  found  i'  the  world, 
To  be  in  love  with  such  a  fro  ward  woman  : 
If  there  be  such,  they're  mad :  Jove  comfort  'em  I 
Now  have  you  all,  and  I  as  new  a  man, 
As  light,  and  spirited,  that  I  feel  myself 
Clean  through  another  creature.     Oh,  'tis  brave 
To  be  one's  own  man  !  I  can  see  you  now 
As  1  would  see  a  picture ;  sit  all  day 
By  you,  and  never  kiss  your  hand ;  hear  you  sing. 
And  never  ikU  backward ;  but,  with  as  set  a  temper 
As  I  would  hear  a  fiddler,  rise  and  thank  you. 
I  can  now  keep  my  money  in  my  purse, 
That  still  was  gadding  out  for  sosrfsand  waistcoats; 
And   keep  my  hand  from  mercers'  sheep-skins 
I  can  eat  mutton  now,  and  feast  myself      [finely. 
With  my  two  shillings,  and  can  see  a  play 
For  eighteea-pence  again  ;  I  can,  my  lady. 

Lady.  The  carriage  of  this  fellow  vexes  me 

Pray  let  me  speak  a  little  private  with  you.     [Sir, 
I  must  not  suflfer  this. 

EL  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  would  you  with  me  ? 
You  will  not  ravish  me?  Now,  your  set  speech. 

Lady.  Thou  perjured  man  1 

EL  Lo.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  this  is  a  fine  exofdium. 
And  why,  I  pray  you,  perjured  ? 

Lady.  Did  you  not  swear, 
A  thousand  thousand  times,  you  loved  me  best 
Ofall  thincrs.' 

EL  Lo.  I  do  confess  it:  Make  your  best  of  that 

Lady.  Why  do  you  say  you  do  not,  then  ? 

EL  Lo.  Nay ;  I'll  swear  it. 
And  give  sufficient  reason ;  your  own  usage. 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  now,  then  ? 

EL  Lo,  No,  faith. 

Lady.  Did  you  ever  think  I  loved  you  dearly  ? 

EL  Lo.  Yes ;  but  I  see  but  rotten  fruits  on't 

Lady.  Do  not  deny  your  hand,.for  I  must  kiss  it, 
And  take  my  last  farewell : — Now  let  me  die, 
So  you  be  happy ! 

EL  Lo.  I  am  too  foolish : — Lady !  speak,  dear 
lady! 

Enter  Martha. 

Lady,  No,  let  me  die.  I8ke  swoons. 

Mar.  Oh,  my  sister  ! 

Abig.  Oh,  my  lady  t  Help,  help  i 

Mar.  Run  for  some  rosa  solis  ! 

EL  Lo,  I  have  play'd  the  fine  ass !  Bend  her 
body. — Lady ! 
Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear  your  servant. 
I  am  not  as  I  ahew'd ! — Oh,  wretched  fool. 
To  fling  away  the  jewel  of  thy  life  thus  I — 
Give  her  more  air.     See,  she  b^ns  to  stir : — 
Sweet  mistress,  hear  me  ! 

Lady.  Is  my  servant  well  ? 

El.  Lo.  In  being  yours,  I  am  so. 

Lady.  Then  I  care  not. 

EL  Lo,  How  do  you  P — Reach  a  chair  there. — 
I  confess 
My  faalt  not  pardonable,  in  pursuing  thus. 
Upon  such  tenderness,  my  wilful  error  : 
But  had  I  known  it  would  have  wrought  thus  with 

you. 
Thus  strangely,  not  the  world  had  won  me  to  it. 
And  let  not,  my  best  lady,  any  word. 
Spoke  to  my  end,  disturb  your  quiet  peace ; 
For  sooner  shall  you  know  a  general  ruin. 
Than  my  faith  broken.  Do  not  doubt  this,  mistress ; 
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For,  by  my  life,  I  cannot  lire  without  you. 
Come,  come,  you  shall  not  grieve ;  rather  be  angry, 
And  heap  infliction  on  me  ;  I  will  stiffer. 
Oh,  I  could  curse  myself!  Pray,  smile  upon  me* 
Upon  my  &ith,  'twas  but  a  trick  to  try  you, 
Knowing  you  lov'd  me  dearly,  and  yet  strangely. 
That  you  would  never  shew  it,  though  my  means 
Was  all  humility. 

AU,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

El.  Le.  How  now? 

Lady.  I  thank  you,  fine  fool,  for  your  most  fine 
This  was  a  subtle  one,  a  stiff  device  [plot ! 

To  have  caught  dottrels  with.    Good  sensdess  sir. 
Could  you  imagine  I  should  swoon  for  you, 
And  know  yourself  to  be  an  arrant  ass ; 
Ay,  a  discovered  one  ?  *Tis  quit ;  I  thank  you,  nr. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Take  heed,  sir ;  she  may  chance  to  swoon 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [again. 

Abig.  Step  to  her,  sir ;  see  how  she  chimges 
colour. 

EL  L0,  I'll  go  to  hell  first,  and  be  better  wel- 
I  am  fooFd,  I  do  confess  it ;  finely  fool'd,  [come* 
Lady ;  fool'd,  madam ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it ! 

Lady.  Faitb,  'tis  not  so  much  worth,  sir : 
But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  next  a-birding, 
I'll  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  woodcock. 

All  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

El.  Lo.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  merry :   Pray 
laugh  on. 

Mar.  He  had  a  hard  heart,  that  could  not  laugh 
at  you,  sir. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady.  Pray,  sister,  do  not  laugh :  you'll  anger 
And  then  he*ll  rail  like  a  rude  oostermonger,  [him, 
That  school-boys  had  cozen'd  of  his  apples, 
As  loud  and  senseless. 

EL  Lo.  I  will  not  rail. 

Mar,  Faith,  then  let* s  hear  him,  sister* 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Lady.  Shall  we  be  the  better  for  it,  then  ? 

El.  Lo.  No ;  he  that  makes  a  woman  better  by 
his  words,  I'll  have  him  sainted  :  Blows  will  not 
do  it. 

Lady.  By  this  light  he*ll  beat  us. 

EL  Lo*  You  do  deserve  it  richly,  and  may  live 
To  have  a  beadle  do  it. 

Lady.  Now  he  rails. 

EL  Lo.  Come,  scornful  Folly. 
If  this  be  railing,  you  shall  hear  me  rail. 

Lady.  Pray  put  it  in  good  words,  then. 

El.  Lo.  The  worst  are  good  enough  for  such  a 
Such  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb-lawn.  [trifle. 

Lady.  You  bite,  sir. 

EL  Lo.  I  would  till  the  bones  crack'd,  an  I  had 
my  wilL 

Mar.  We  had  best  muzzle  him ;  he  grows  mad. 

EL  Lo.  I  would  'twere  lawful,  in  the  next  great 
sickness. 
To  have  the  dogs  spared,  those  harmless  creatures, 
And  knock  T  th'  head  those  hot  continual  plagues, 
Women,  that  are  more  infectious. 
I  hope  the  state  will  think  on't 

Lady.  Are  you  well,  sir  ? 

Mar.  He  looks 
As  though  he  had  a  grievous  fit  o'  th'  cholic 

EL  Lo.  Green  ginger  will  cure  me. 

Ab%g.  I'll  heat  a  trencher  for  him. 

EL  Lo.  Dirty  December,  do  ; 
Thou,  with  a  face  as  old  as  Erra  Pater ; 


Such  a  prognosticating  nose :  Thou  thing, 
That  ten  years  since  has  left  to  be  a  wtmiaii, 
i>ut-wom  the  expectation  of  a  bawd ; 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  notUng  now, 
But  gords  or  nine-pins,  pray  go  fetch  a  trmckr. 

Lady.  Let  him  alone ;  he*s  crack'd  [ga 

Ahig.  I'll  see  him  hang'd  fint ;  he*8  a  beastlj 
To  use  a  woman  of  my  breeding  thus ;       [fcUov, 
Ay,  marry  is  he.    Would  I  were  a  man, 
I'd  make  him  eat  his  knave's  words ! 

EL  Lo.  Tie  your  she-otter  up,  good  Lady  FoUj, 
She  stinks  worse  than  a  bear-baiting. 

Lady.  Why  will  you  be  angry  now  ? 

EL  Lo.  Go  paint,  and  puige ; 
Call  in  your  kennel  with  you.    You  a  lady  ? 

Abig.  Sirrah,  look  to't  against  the  qiiaiter.Mt. 
If  there  be  good  behaviour  in  the  world,  [sons: 
I'll  have  thee  bound  to  it. 

EL  Lo.  You  must  not  seek  it  in  your  ladj*} 
house,  then. 

Pray  send  this  ferret  home ;  and  spin,  good  Aln-  j 
And,  madam,  that  your  ladyship  may  know  [piL— 
In  what  base  manner  you  have  used  my  serrice, 
I  do  from  this  hour  hate  you  heartily ; 
And,  though  your  folly  should  whip  yon  to  rrpcnt- 
And  waken  you  at  length  to  see  my  wraogf,  [anfXt 
*Tis  not  the  endeavour  of  your  life  shall  wia  bm  ; 
Not  all  the  friends  you  have  in  intercesnon. 
Nor  your  submissive  letten,  though  they  spoke 
As  many  tean  as  words  :  not  your  knees  gron 
To  th'  ground  in  penitence,  nor  all  your  state. 
To  kiss  you ;  nor  my  pardon,  nor  will 
To  give  you  ChristiBn  burial,  if  you  die  thos ; 
So,  ferewell.— ^ 

When  I  am  married  and  made  sure.  111  come 
And  visit  you  again,  and  vex  yon,  lady. 
By  all  my  hopes,  I'll  be  a  torment  to  you. 
Worse  than  a  tedious  winter.     I  know  you  vifl 
Recant  and  sue  to  me ;  but  save  that  labour : 
I'll  rather  love  a  fever  and  oonttnual  thint. 
Rather  contract  my  youth  to  drink,  and  safer 
Dote  upon  quarrels. 

Or  take  a  drawn  whore  from  an  hoapital. 
That  time,  diseases,  and  mercury  had  eaten. 
Than  to  be  drawn  to  love  you. 

Lady.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Pray  do ;   but  tdK  heed 
though. 

EL  Lo.  From  thee,  false  dice,  jades,  cowards. 
and  plaguy  snmmera, 
Good  Lord  deliver  me !  [£r^- 

Lady.  But  hark  you,  servant,  hark  ye !— U  he 
Call  him  again.  [goae? 

Ahig.  Hang  him,  paddock  I 

Lady.  Art  thou  here  still?  Fly,  fly. 
And  call  my  servant ;  fly,  or  never  see  me  mart, 

Abig.  I  had  rather  knit  again,  than  see  tbt 
rascal, 
But  I  must  do  it.  [Exit  Awa^ 

Lady.  I  would  be  loth  to  anger  him  too  onick. 
What  fine  foolery  is  this  in  a  woman. 
To  use  those  men  most  firowardly  they  love  most? 
If  I  should  lose  him  thus,  I  were  rightly  served 
I  hope  he's  not  so  much  himself^  to  take  it 
To  th*  heart— How  nowl  Will  he  come  bsii? 

Ent€r  Akoaiu 

Abig.  Never,  he  sweara,  while  he  can  bear  b^ 
say  there's  any  woman  living :  He  swore  he  vov^d 
have  me  firat 

Lady.  Didst  thou  entreat  him,  wench  ? 
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Abig.  As  well  as  I  could,  madam.  Bat  this  is 
fltill  your  way,  to  loTe  being  absent,  and  when  he's 
with  yon,  laugh  at  him  and  abuse  him.  There  is 
another  way,  Sf  you  could  hit  on*t 

Ladp.  Thou  say*st  true ;  get  me  paper,  pen,  and 
ink  ;  1*11  write  to  him :  Td  be  loth  he  shonld  sleep 
iu*8  anger.  Women  are  most  fools  when  they 
think  tiieyVe  wisest.  lExeunt. 

¥ 

SCENE  IL—Tlie  Street. 

MuHcr—BtUtr  YowQ  Lotslus  and  Widow,  wiOt  his 

Comrades. 

I        Wid.  Pray,  sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as  unfitting 
I    For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your  com- 
Is't  fit  such  ragamuffins  as  these  are,  [psny- 

'    Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  famish  out 
'    A  ciyil  house?  You're  to  be  married  now ; 
I    And  men,  that  love  yoo,  must  expect  a  course 
Par  from  your  old  career.     If  you  will  keep  'em, 
Turn  *em  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  'em  grooms : 
And  yet,  now  I  consider  it,  such  beggars 
Once  set  o'horseback,  you  hare  heard,  will  ride — 
How  frr,  you  had  best  to  look  to. 

Capi,  Hear  you. 
You  that  must  be  lady ;  pray  content  yourself. 
And  diink  upon  your  carriage  soon  at  night. 
What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight,  what 

waistcoat. 
What  cordial  will  do  well  T  th'  morning  for  him. 
What  triers  hate  you  1 

Wid.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  [start  well, 

Ca^,  Those  that  must^^witch  him  up :  If  he 

Fear  not,  bat  cry,  ''  Saint  George,**  and  Dear  him 

hard. 
Wlien  yoa  perceiTe  his  wind  grows  hot  and  wanting. 
Let  him  a  littlfi  down ;  he's  fleet,  ne'er  doubt  him, 
And  standB  sound. 

Wid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows  ?        [panions. 
K<o.  JLa.  Merry  companions,  wench,  merry  com- 
I         Wid,  To  one  another  let  'em  be  companions. 
But,  good  sir,  not  to  you :  You  shall  be  civil, 
And  slip  off  these  base  trappings. 

Cajd,  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet  Lady 
I    If  be  be  civil,  not  your  powdered  sugar,    [Grocer ! 
Nor  four  raisins,  shall  persuade  the  captain 
To  live  a  coxcomb  with  him.    Let  him  be  civil, 
And  est  i'  th'  Arches,  and  see  what  will  come  on't 
Poet.  Let  him  be  civil,  do:    Undo  him;   ay, 
I  that's  the  next  way  1 

I    I  win  not  take,  if  he  be  civil  once, 
Two  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  live  with  him. 
Be  ciTil !  There's  a  trim  persuasion. 

CajkL  If  thou  be*st  civil,  knight,  (as  Jove  de- 
fend it!) 
Get  thee  another  nose ;  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  sngry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 
The  children  thou  shalt  get  on  this  civilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law ;  they're  Ethnicks, 
And  an  ihy  sport  mere  mortal  lechery. 
Ulieo  they  are  grown,  having  but  little  in  'em. 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  grocers. 
Like  their  diear  dam  there !  Pr'ythee  be  civil,  knight ; 
In  time  thou  may'st  read  to  tiiy  household. 
And  be  drunk  once  a-year :  This  would  shew  finely. 
Vo.  Lo.  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  you  wiU  offer  this ; 
Yon  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen, 
I  wiU  be  short  and  pithy ;  I  had  rather 


Cast  you  off,  by  the  way  of  charge.    These  are 

creatures. 
That  nothing  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
But  com  and  water.     I  will  keep  th^e  fellows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  two  hens. 

Wid,  If  you  can  cast  it  so,  sir,  you've  my  liking : 
If  they  eat  less,  I  should  not  be^offended. 
But  how  these,  sir,  can  live  upon  so  little 
As  com  and  water,  I  am  unbelieving, 

Yo.  Lo,  Why,  pr'ythee,  sweetheart,  what's  your 
ale  ?  Is  not 
That  com  and  water,  my  sweet  widow  ? 

Wid,  Ay; 
But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to  this. 
And  cloaths,  that  they  must  look  for  } 

Yo,  Lo.  In  this  short  sentence  '^  ale,"  is  all  in- 
cluded ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  doth.    These  are  no  rav'ning 

footmen. 
No  fellows,  that  at  ordinaries  dare  eat 
Their  eighteen-pence  thrice  out  before  they  rise. 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play,  and  crack 
More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a  dozen  squirrels ; 
Besides  the  din,  which  is  most  damnable  : 
I  had  rather  rail,  and  be  confined  to  a  boat-maker. 
Than  live  among  such  rascals.    These  are  people 
Of  such  a  clean  discretion  in  their  diet. 
Of  such  a  moderate  sustenance,  that  they  sweat 
If  they  but  smell  hot  meat.     Porridge  is  poison  ; 
They  hate  a  kitchen  as  they  hate  a  counter. 
And  shew  them  but  a  feather-bed,  they  swoon. 
Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  solely ; 
Which  keeps  their  bodies  clear  and  soluble. 
Bread  is  a  binder,  and  for  that  abolish'd, 
Even  in  their  ale,  whose  lost  room  fills  an  apple, 
\^liich  is  more  airy,  and  of  subtler  nature. 
The  rest  they  take  is  little,  and  that  little 
As  little  easy ;  for,  like  strict  men  of  order. 
They  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench, 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table ;  if  a  chimney 
Offer  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes. 
They  are  in  down.    When  they  are  sick,  that's 

drank. 
They  may  have  fresh  straw ;  else,  they  do  despise 
These  worldly  pamperings.    For  their  poor  apparel, 
'Tis  worn  out  to  the  diet ;  new  they  seek  none  ; 
And  if  a  man  should  offer,  they  are  angry, 
Scarce  to  be  reconciled  again  with  him : 
You  shall  not  hear  'em  ask  one  a  cast  doublet 
Once  in  a  year,  which  is  a  modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends :  You  see  their  wardrobe. 
Though  slender,  competent     For  shirts,  I  take  it, 
They  are  things  worn  out  of  their  remembrance. 
Lousy  they  will  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy, 
Which  shews  a  fine  variety ;  and  then,  to  cure  'em, 
A  tanner's  lime-pit,  which  is  little  charge : 
Two  dogs,  and  these  too,  may  be  cured  for  three- 
pence. 
Wid,  You  have  half  persuaded  me ;  pray,  use 
your  pleasure: — 
And,  my  good  friends,  since  I  do  know  your  diet, 
I'll  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you ; 
You  shall  have  ale. 

Capt.  We  ask  no  more ;  let  it  be  mighty,  lady, 
And,  if  we  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us. 
Yo.  Lo.  Come,  forward,  gentlemen ;  to  church, 
my  boys ! 
When  we  have  done,  I'll  give  you  cheer  in  bowls. 

\^ExeunL 
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SCENE  I Room  in  the  House  qfthe  Elder 

LOVBLESS. 

SnUr  EiDBR  Lornusss. 

El.  Lo.  This  senseless  woman  vexes  me  to  the 
beart ; 
She  will  not  from  my  memory !  'Would  she  were 
A  man  for  one  two  hours,  that  I  might  beat  her. 
If  I  had  been  unhandsomei  old,  or  jealous, 
'T  had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have  soom*d  me ; 
But  to  be  young,  and,  by  this  light  I  think. 
As  proper  as  the  proudest;  made  as  clean. 
As  straight,  and  strong-backed ;  means  and  man- 
ners equal 
With  the  best  cloth-of-silver  sir  i*  th'  kingdom — 
But  these  are  things,  at  some  time  of  the  moon, 
Below  the  cut  of  canvas.     Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,  some  hind, 
That  she  hath  seen  bear,  like  another  Milo, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back,  and  sing  with  't ; 
Thresh  all  day,  and  i*  th'  evening,  in  his  stockings. 
Strike  up  a  hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two  hours, 
And  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  man.    These  are  they, 
These  steel-chin'd  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
'Would  I  had  been  a  carter,  or  a  coauihman ; 
I  had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time. 

EwUr  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  without  would 
speak  with  you, 
EL  Lo.  Bid  him  come  in. 

Enter  Wblporo. 

Wei.  By  your  leave,  sir, 

El.  Lo.  You  are  welcome.    What's  your  will, 

Wei.  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?  [sir  ? 

El.  Lo.  I  do  not  much  remember  you. 

Wei.  You  must,  sir. 
I  am  that  gentleman  you  pleased  to  wrong 
In  your  disguise  ;  I  have  enquired  you  out. 

El.  Lo.  I  was  disguised  indeed,  sir,  if  I  wrong'd 
Pray  where  and  when  ?  [yon. 

Wei.  In  such  a  lady's  house, 
I  need  not  name  her. 

El.  Lo,  I  do  remember  you : 
You  seem'd  to  be  a  suitor  to  that  lady. 

Wei.  If  you  remember  this,  do  not  forget 
How  scurvily  you  used  me  :  That  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in ;  pray  you,  think  of  it : 
If  you  be  honest,  you  dare  fight  with  me, 
•  "Without  more  urging ;  else  I  must  provoke  you. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I  dare  fight,  but  never  for  a  woman ; 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  cause ;  she's  mortal, 
And  so  is  not  my  anger.     If  you  have  brought 
A  nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I  am  for  you ; 
In  this  I  would  be  loth  to  prick  my  finger. 
And  where  you  say  I  wrong'd  you,  'tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears. 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.     Credit  me. 
We  have  been  both  abused,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I  hold  a  spleen,  no  sin  of  malice, 
And  may,  with  man  enough,  be  left  forgotten) 
But  by  that  wilful,  scomfiol  piece  of  hatred, 
That  much-forgetful  lady :  For  whose  sake. 
If  we  should  leave  our  reason,  and  run  on 
Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 
Of  good  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us. 
Fixing  upon  our  desperate  memories 


The  never  worn-out  names  of  fools  and  fcnoers.      • 
Sir,  'tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  me  tell  joo, 
In  this  1  had  rather  help  you,  sir,  than  hurt  yoi.    ^ 
And  you  shall  find  it,  though  you  throw  yoondf 
Into  as  many  dangers  as  she  oifers. 
Though  you  redeem  her  lost  name  every  day. 
And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your  swud, 
You  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I  have  been.  ■ 

Wei.  1  ask  you  mercy,  sir ;  you  have  ta*ei  mf  | 
edge  off ; 
Yet  I  would  fain  be  even  with  this  lady.  I 

El,  Lo,  In  which  I'll  be  your  helper.    We  tit 
And  they  are  two ;  two  sisters,  rich  alike,     [tvo,  ^ 
Only  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowry. 
In  troth,  I  pity  this  di4fraoe  in  yon. 
Yet  of  mine  own  I  am  senseless  ;  Do  but 
Follow  my  counsel,  and  1*11  pawn  my  spirit,  , 

We'll  over-reach  'em  yet.    The  means  is  tins —  | 

J?jitrr  Servant 

Serv,  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  will  ncdi 
speak  with  you : 
I  cannot  keep  her  out ;  she's  enter'd.  sir. 
El.  Lo.  It  is  the  waiting-woman :  Pray,  be  sot 
seen. — 
Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  awhBe. — Hsrk  b 

your  ear.  [  WhUpers.l 
Go  and  dispatch  it  quickly.    When  I  eome  is, 
1*11  tell  you  all  the  project. 

Wei.  I  care  not  which  I  have. 

El,  Lo,  Away;  'tis  done ;  she  must  not  see  too. 

En$€r  Amsaaxl. 

Now,  Lady  Guinever,  what  news  widi  yon  ?         ; 

Ahig.  Vnjf  leave  Uiese  frumps,  sir,  and  reoatt  : 

El.Lo.  From  whom,  good  Vanity?  [thisktter. 

Abig.  Tis  from  my  lady,  sir :  Alas,  good  losl. 
She  cries  and  takes  on ! 

El,  Lo.  Does  she  so,  good  soul  ?  I 

Would  she  not  have  a  caudle  ?  Does  she  send  pa  | 
With  your  fine  oratory,  goody  Tally,  ,  ! 

To  tie  me  to  belief  again  ?  Bring  out  the  cat-booiub ' 
I'll  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore ;  then  with  of 

tiUer 
Bring  down  your  gibship ;  and  then  have  yoa  cased.  , 
And  hung  up  in  Uie  warren.  | 

Abig,  I  am  no  b^st,  sir  ;  'would  you  knew  it    i 

El.  Lo.  'Would  I  did,  for  I  am  yet  very  *»»•  . 
fuL    What  will  you  say  now  ? 

Abig.  Nothing,  not  I. 

El.  Lo,  Art  thou  a  woman,  and  say  noUiiaf  ?     ^ 

Abig.  Unless  you'll  hear  me  with  more  mode- 
ration.    I  can  speak  wise  enough.  . 

El,  Lo.  And  loud  enough  ?  WiU  your  lady  lore  I 
me? 

Abig,  It  seems  so  by  her  letter,  and  her  lames- 
tations ;  but  you  are  such  another  man  1 

El.  Lo,  Not  such  another  as  I  was,  mumps ;  nor 
will  not  be.  I'll  read  her  fine  epistle.  [Rtads.^ 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Is  not  thy  mistress  mad  ? 

Abig,  For  you  she  will  be;  'tis  a  shanieTW| 
should  use  a  poor  gentlewoman  so  untovardlyj 
She  loves  the  ground  you  tread  on ;  and  yon.  hiru 
heart,  because  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill 
her.     'Tis  a  fine  conquest,  as  they  say.       C**^ 

El.  Lo.  Hast  thou  so  much  moisture  in  tbr 
whit-leather  hide  yet,  that  thou  canst  cry  ?  I  ww 
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hive  sworn  thou  hadst  been  tonchwood  five  yean 
since.  Nay,  let  it  rain  ;  thy  &ce  eh<^  for  a 
shower,  like  a  dry  dunghill. 

Abiff,  I'll  not  endure  this  ribaldry.  Farewell, 
i*  th'  deril's  namel  If  my  lady  die,  I'll  be  sworn 
before  a  jury,  thou  art  the  cause  on't 

EL  Lo,  Do,  maukin,  do.  Deliver  to  yonr  lady 
from  me  this :  I  mean  to  see  her,  if  I  have  no 
other  business ;  which  before  I  will  want,  to  come 
to  her,  I  mean  to  go  sedK  bird's  nests.  Yet  I  may 
come,  too: 
But  iif  I  come, 

From  this  door  till  I  see  her,  will  I  think  . 
How  to  rail  Tilely  at  her ;  how  to  vex  her, 
And  make  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physiciany 
If  she  fall  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine 
To  find  the  cause  by,  and  she  remediless 
Die  in  her  heresy.    Farewell,  old  adage  I 
1  hope  to  see  the  boys  make  potguns  of  thee. 

Abiff.  Thou'rt  a  \ile  man.    God  bless  my  issue 
from  thee ! 

SL  Lo,  Thou  hast  but  one,  and  that's  in  thy 

left  crupper. 

That  makes  thee  hobble  so.    You  must  be  ground 

r  th*  breech  Hke  a  top ;  you'll  ne'er  spin  well  else. 

Farewell,  fytchock  I  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Laoy's  Hou$e. 
Enter  Lady,  alone. 

I       Ladi^.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's  will 
Shonld  track  out  new  ways  to  disturb  herself? 
If  I  should  call  my  reason  to  account, 
It  cannot  answer  why  I  keep  myself 

'    From  mine  own  wish,  and  stop  the  man  I  love 
From  his ;  and  every  hour  repent  again, 
Yet  still  go  on.     I  know  'tis  like  a  man 
That  wants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing  dull. 
Would  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  bis  life 
For  two  hours  rest ;  yet,  through  his  frowardness, 
Will  rather  chuse  to  watch  another  man, 
Drowsy  as  he,  than  take  his  own  repose. 
All  this  I  know ;  yet  a  strange  peevishness 
And  anger,  not  to  jiave  the  power  to  do 
Things  unexpected,  carries  me  away 
To  mine  own  ruin !  I  had  rather  die, 
Sometimes,  than  not  disgrace,  in  public,  him 
Whom  people  think  I  love,  and  do't  with  oaths, 
And  am  in  earnest  then.     Oh,  what  are  we  ? 
Men,  you  must  answer  thisi  that  dare  obey 
Such  things  as  we  command. — How  now  ?   what 
news? 

Enter  Ajuoaiu. 

Abiff*  'Fsith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

Ladp.  Is  he  not  come  ? 

AHg.  No,  truly. 

Vad^.  Nor  has  he  writ  ? 

Abig<,  Neither.  I  pray  GkMl  yon  have  not  un- 
done yourself. 

L4uijf,  Why,  but  what  says  he  ? 

Abig*  ^Faitii,  he  talks  strangely. 

Ladff.  How  strangely  ? 

Abi0.  First,  at  your  letter  he  laugh'd  extremely. 

L,ad§f»  What,  in  contempt  ? 

Abig.  He  laugh'd  monstrous  loud,  as  he  would 
die  i  and  when  you  wrote  it,  I  think,  you  were  in 
DO  such  merry  mood,  to  provoke  him  that  way : 
And  hmwiog  done,  he  cried,  **  Alas  for  her  T  and 
irsoleoUy  isiogh'd  again. 


Lady,  Did  he? 

Ahig.  Yes ;  till  I  was  angry. 

Lady.  Angry,  why  ? 
Why  wert  thou  angry  ?  He  did  do  but  well ; 
I  did  deserve  it ;  he  had  been  a  fool. 
An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love. 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me.   You  were  angry! 
That  shew'd  your  folly ;  I  shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e'er  he  did  before. 
But  said  he  nothing  else  ? 

Ahig.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said,  though 
you  had  mock'd  him,  because  you  were  a  woman, 
he  could  wish  to  do  you  so  much  favour  as  to  see 
you:  Yet,  he  said,  he  knew  yon  rash,  and  was 
loth  to  offend  you  with  the  sight  of  one  whom 
now  he  was  bound  not  to  leave. 

Lady.  What  one  was  that  ? 

Abig.  I  know  not,  but  truly  I  do  fear  there  is  a 
making  up  there ;  for  I  heard  the  servants,  as  I 
past  by  some,  whisper  such  a  thing:  And  as  I 
came  back  through  the  hall,  there  were  two  or 
three  clerks  writing  great  conveyances  in  haste, 
which,  they  said,  were  for  their  mistress's  join- 
ture. 

Lady.  'Tis  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
For  he  does  think,  and  reasonably  think, 
That  I  should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks, 
For  ever  ere  he  be  married. 

Ahig.  At  last,  he  said  it  should  go  hard  but  he 
would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Lady,  All  we,  that  are  call'd  women,  know  as 
As  men,  it  were  a  fiir  more  noble  thing  [well 

To  grace  where  we  are  graced,  and  give  respect 
There,  where  we  are  respected :  yet  we  practise 
A  wilder  course,  and  never  bend  our  eyes 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  the  way 
To  give  us  a  neglect ;  then  we,  too  late. 
Perceive  the  loss  of  what  we  might  have  had. 
And  dote  to  death. 

Enter  Martka. 

JIfar.    Sister,  yonder*s  your  servant,  with  a 

Lady.  Where  ?  [gentlewoman  with  him. 

JIfar.  Close  at  the  door. 

Lady.  Alas,  I  am  undone  1 1  fear  he  iabetroth'd. 
What  kind  of  woman  is  she  ? 

JIfar.  A  most  ill-favoured  one,  with  her  mask  on ; 
And  how  her  fiice  should  mend  the  rest,  I  know 
not. 

Lady.  But  yet  her  mind  was  of  a  milder  stufl 
Than  mine  was. 

Enter  Eldbr    Lovslbbs,  and  WsLFoao   in  Woman^ 

apparel. 

^Now  I  see  him,  if  my  heart 

Swell  not  again — (away,  thou  woman's  pride  I)— 
So  that  I  cannot  speak  a  gentle  word  to  him, 
Let  me  not  live. 

El.  Lo.  By  your  leave  here. 

Lady.  How  now!  what  new  trick  Inrites  yoi 
Have  you  a  fine  device  again  ?  [hither 

El.  Lo.  'Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I  hav 
now. — How  dost  thou,  sweetheart  ? 

WeL  Why,  very  well,  so  long  as  I  may  pleas 
you,  my  dear  lover.  I  nor  can,  nor  will  oe  i 
when  you  are  well,  well  when  you  are  ill. 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  thy  sweet  temper !    What  would 
have  given. 
That  Uidy  had  been  like  thee !  See'st  thou  her  ? 
That  face,  my  love,  join'd  with  thy  humble  mind, 
I  Had  made  a  wench  indeed  1 
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WeJ.  Alas,  my  love, 
What  God  hath  done  I  dare  not  think  to  mend ! 
I  use  no  paint,  nor  any  drugs  of  art ; 
My  hands  and  face  will  shew  it 

Lady.  Why,  what  thing  have  you  brought  to 
Do  you  take  money  for  it  ?  [shew  ua  there ; 

Ei.  Lo.  A  godlike  thing, 
Not  to  be  bought  for  money  ;  'tis  my  mistress^ 
In  whom  there  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn ; 
What  I  will  is  for  law.     Pray  you,  salute  her. 

Lady.  Salute  her  ?  by  this  good  light,  I  would 
For  half  my  wealth.  [not  kiss  her 

EL  Lo.  Why,  why,  pray  you  ? 
You  shall  see  me  do't  afore  you :  Look  you. 

IKisses  WcLroBD. 

Lady.  Now  fie  upon  thee !  a  beast  would  not 
have  don*t. — 
I  would  not  kiss  thee  of  a  month,  to  gain 
A  kingdom. 

Ei.  Lo.  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 

Lady.  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  Meg  as  this  ? 
Sure  thou  art  mad. 

El.  Lo.  I  was  mad  once,  when  I  loved  pictures ; 
For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else  but  pictures  ? 
In  that  tawny  hide  there  lies  an  endless  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it 

Lady.  And  this  is  she  you  are  to  marry,  is't  not? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  indeed,  is^t 

Lady.  God  give  you  joy ! 

El.  Lo.  Amen. 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your  good 
The  like  to  you,  whenever  you  shall  wed.      [wish. 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  gentle  spirit  I 

Lady.  You  thank  me  ?  I  pray, 
Keep  your  breath  nearer  you ;  I  do  not  like  it. 

fVel.  I  would  not  willingly  offend  at  all ; 
Much  less  a  lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

El.  Lo.  Sweet,  sweet ! 

Lady.  I  do  not  think  this  woman  can  by  nature 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly:  Sure,  she's  some  common 
Deform'd  with  exercise  of  sin.  [strumpet, 

Wei.  [Kneeling.]  Oh,  sir. 
Believe  not  this ;  for  Heaven  so  comfort  me, 
As  I  am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man ;  my  honour  ta'en  away, 
I  am  no  woman. 

El.  Lo.  Arise,  my  dearest  soul ; 
I  do  not  credit  it    Alas,  I  fear 
Her  tender  heart  will  break  with  this  reproach  ! — 
Fie,  that  you  know  no  more  civility 
To  a  weak  virgin  ! — 'Tis  no  matter,  sweet ; 
Let  her  say  what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all ;  be  careless. 

Wei.  For  all  things  else  I  would ;  but  for  mine 
Methinks [honour, 

El.  Lo,  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain'd. — 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About  ? 

Mar.  'Faith,  sister,  yon  are  much  to  blame. 
To  use  a  woman,  whatsoe'er  she  be. 
Thus.     I'll  salute  her : — ^You  are  welcome  hither. 

Wei.  I  humbly  thank  yon. 

£1.  Lo.  Mild  still  as  the  dove. 
For  all  these  injuries.     Come,  shall  we  go  ? 
I  love  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here, 
A  jesting-stock. — Adieu,  to  the  world's  end ! 

Lady.  Why,  whither  now  ? 
£1.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  never  know, 
Because  you  shall  not  find  me. 


Lady.  I  pray,  let  me  speak  with  yoo. 

El.Lo.  'Tis  very  well.— Come. 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

£1.  Lo.  Yes,  for  another  mock. 

Lady,  By  Heav*n  I  have  no  modes.     Good  sar, 
a  word. 

El.  Lo.  Though  you  deserve  not  so  modi  at  my 
hands,  yet,  if  you  be  in  such  earnest,  1*11  speak  a 
word  with  you :  but,  I  beseech  you,  be  brief ;  for, 
in  good  faith,  there's  a  parson  and  a  licence  stay 
for  as  i'  th'  church  all  tins  while ;  and,  jroa  know, 
*tis  night 

Lady.  Sir,   give    me   hearing   patiently,   and 
whatsoe'er 
I've  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget  z 
For,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  any  where. 
What  I  shaU  utter  now  is  fh>m  my  health 
And  as  I  mean. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  well,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady.  Was  not  I  once  your  mistress,  and  -yxjm. 
my  servant  ? 

El,  Lo.  Oh,  'tis  about  the  old  matter,      [(rot*^. 

Lady,  Nay,  good  sir,  stay  me  out :  I  would  but 
hear  you  excuse  yourself,  why  you  should  take  this 
woman,  and  leave  me. 

El.  Lo.  Pr'ythee,  why  not  ?  deserves  ahe  not  as 
much  as  you  ? 

Lady,  I  think  not,  if  you  will  look  with  an 
indifferency  upon  us  both. 

El.  Lo.  Upon  your  faces,  'tis  true :  But  if  judi- 
cially we  shall  cast  our  eyes  upon  your  minds,  you 
are  a  thousand  women  off  her  in  worth.  She 
cannot  swoon  in  jest,  nor  set  her  lover  tasks,  to 
shew  her  peevishness  and  his  affection ;  nor  cross 
what  he  says,  though  it  be  canonical.  Sbe's  a 
good  plain  wench,  that  will  do  as  I  will  have  ber, 
and  bring  me  lusty  boys,  to  throw  tiie  sledge,  and 
lift  at  pigs  of  lead.  And,  for  a  wife,  she's  far  be- 
yond you :  What  can  you  do  in  a  household  to 
provide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  in  bed  and  get  'em? 
Your  business  is  to  dress  you,  and  at  idle  boon 
to  eat,  when  she  can  do  a  thousand  profitable  things : 
She  can  do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows 
how  pullen  should  be  cramm'd ;  she  cuts  cambric 
at  a  thread,  weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  baUs. 
And  what  are  you  good  for  ? 

Lady.  Admit  it  true,  that  she  were  far  beyond 
me  in  all  respects,  does  that  give  you  a  licence  to 
forswear  yourself  ? 

El.Lo.  Forswear  myself !  how? 

Lady,  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innumerable 
oaths  you  have  utter*d,  in  disclaiming  all  for  witcs 
but  me  ?  I'll  not  remember  you.  God  give  you 
joy! 

EL  Lo,  Nay,  but  conceive  me ;  the  intent  of 
oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit  I  should  pro- 
test to  such  a  friend,  to  see  him  at  his  lodging 
to-morrow,  divines  would  never  hold  me  peijur'd 
if  I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid  him  where  my 
diligent  search  could  not  find  him  ;  so  there  were 
no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in't.  Can  it  be  imagioM 
I  mean  to  force  you  to  marriage,  and  to  have  you 
whether  you  will  or  no  ? 

Lady.  Alas,  you  need  not:  I  make  already 
tender  of  myself,  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

El.  Lo,  Some  sin,  I  see,  indeed,  must  necessa- 
rily fall  upon  me ;  as  whosoever  deals  with  wom«i 
shall  never  utterly  avoid  it  Yet  I  would  choose 
the  least  ill,  which  is  to  forsake  you,  that  have 
done  me  all  the  abuses  of  a  malignant  woman. 
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cootemn'd  my  serrioet  and  would  haye  held  me 
prating  about  marriage,  till  Vd  been  past  getting 
of  children,  rather  than  her,  that  hath  forsook  her 
fgmiJjr,  and  pat  her  tender  body  in  my  hand,  upon 
my  word. 

Lady.  Which  of  ns  swore  you  first  to  ? 

£/.  Lo.  Why,  to  you. 

Lady,  Which  oath  is  to  be  kept  then  ? 

El.  Lo.  I  pr'ythee  do  not  urge  my  sins  unto  me, 
Without  1  could  amend  'em. 

Lady.  Why,  you  may. 
By  wedding  me. 

EL  Lo.  How  will  that  satisfy 
My  word  to  her  ? 

Lady.  It  is  not  to  be  kept, 
And  needs  no  satisfaction  :  'tis  an  error, 
Fit  for  repentance  only. 

EL  Lo.  Shall  I  live 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so  ? 
It  may  not  he. 

La^.  Why  may  it  not  be  ? 

EL  Lo.  I  swear  I  had  rather  marry  thee  than 
Bat  yet  mine  honesty  — ~-  [her ; 

Lady,  ^liat  honesty  ? 
'Tis  more  preserved  this  way.     Come,  by  this 
Servant,  thou  sbalt !    Pll  kiss  thee  on't.       [light, 

EL  Lo.  This  kiss. 
Indeed,  is  sweet :  Pray  God,  no  sin  lie  under  it ! 

Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ;  try  but  another. 

WeL  Oh,  my  heart ! 

Mar.  Hdp,  sister ;  this  lady  swoons  1 

EL  Lo.  How  do  you  ? 

Wti.  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

EL  Lo,  Since  a  quiet  mind  lives  not  in  any 
woman,  I  shall  do  a  most  ungodly  thing.  Hear 
me  one  word  more,  which,  by  all  my  hopes,  I  will 
not  alter.  I  did  make  an  oath,  when  you  delayed 
me  so,  that  this  very  night  I  would  be  married : 
Now  if  you  will  go  without  delay,  suddenly,  as  late 
as  it  ii,  with  your  own  minister^  to  your  own  chapel, 
rn  wed  yon,  and  to  bed. 

lody.  A  match,  dear  servant. 

EL  Lo.  For  if  you  should  forsake  me  now,  I 
care  not: 
She  would  not  though,  for  all  her  injuries ; 
Soch  is  her  spirit.     If  I  be  not  ashamed 
To  kiss  her  now  I  part,  may  I  not  live ! 

Wei.  I  see  you  go,  as  slily  as  you  think 
To  steal  away ;  yet  1  will  pray  for  you : 
AU  blesabgs  of  the  world  light  on  you  twOy 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  aged  pair ! 
All  curses  on  me,  if  I  do  not  speak 
>^1>at  I  do  wish,  indeed  1 

EL  Lo.  If  I  can  speak 
To  purpose  to  her,  I  m  a  villain, 

'^y.  Servant,  away  1  [man? 

3far.   Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
Think  you  he  will  not  cast  you  off  to-morrow  ? 
To  wrong  a  lady  thus !  Look'd  she  like  dirt, 
Twu  basely  done.  May  you  ne'er  prosper  with 

r«/.  Now  God  forbid  1  [him ! 

Alas !  I  was  unworthy ;  so  I  told  him. 

Mar.  That  was  your  modesty :  Too  good  for 
I  would  not  see  your  wedding  for  a  world,  [him  ! — 

I^y.  Choose,  choose !— 4Jome,  Yoonglove. 

lExeunt  Lady,  El.  Lots,  and  Arao. 

ifor.  Dry  up  your  tears,  forsooth;  you  shall 
not  think 
We  are  all  uncivil,  aU  such  beasts  as  these. 
Would  I  knew  how  to  give  you  a  revenge  j. 


Wei,  So  would  not  I :  No,  let  me  suffer  truly  : 
That  I  desire. 

Mar.  Pray  walk  in  with  me ; 
'Tis  very  late,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night : 
Your  bed  shall  be  no  worse  than  mine.  I  wish 
I  could  but  do  you  right. 

Wei,  My  humble  thanks : 
God  grant  I  may  but  live  to  quit  your  love ! 

lExeunt, 


SCENEIII. — TAcHotw^o/zA^  Elder  Loveless. 
Enter  Youmo  IiovsLssa  and  Savil. 

Yo.  Lo.  Did  your  master  send  for  me,  Savil  ? 

Sav.  Yes,  he  did  send  for  your  worship,  sir. 

Vo,  Lo.  Do  you  know  the  business  ? 

Sav.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  nothing  ; 
Nor  am  employ'd  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  are  done,  sir. 

Fo.  Lo.  What  art  thou  now,  then ! 

Sav.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I  am,  with 
your  worship's  reverence,  sir,  a  rascal :  One  that, 
upon  the  next  anger  of  your  brother,  must  raise  a 
sconce  by  the  highway,  and  sell  switdies.  My  wife 
is  learning  now,  sir,  to  weave  inkle. 

Vo.  Lo.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with  thy 
children,  Savil? 

Sav.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a  rogue  already : 
He  was  born  bursten ;  and,  your  worship  knows, 
That  is  a  pretty  step  to  men's  compassions. 
My  youngest  boy  I  purpose,  sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a  gaoler,  to  draw  under  him, 
That  he  may  shew  us  mercy  in  his  function. 

Yo.  Lo.  Your  family  is  quarter'd  with  discretion. 
You  are  resolved  to  cant,  then  }  Where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie  ? 

Sav.  Beggars  must  be  no  choosers : 
In  every  place,  I  take  it,  but  the  stocks. 

Yo,  Lo,  This  is  your  drinking  and  your  whor- 
ing, Savil: 
I  told  you  of  it ;  but  your  heart  was  harden'd. 

Sav,  'Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  that  told  me 
I  do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me,  ^  [of  it : 
You  would  have  whores  ;  and  in  that  passion,  sir, 
You  broke  out  thus :  "  Thou  miserable  man, 
Repent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a  hogs- 
'Tis  noon  ere  we  be  drunk  now,  and  the  time  [head : 
Can  tarry  for  no  man." 

Yo,  Lo.  You're  grown  a  bitter  gentleman.  I  see, 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard. 
I'll  be  a  suitor  for  your  keys  again,  sir. 

Sav.  Will  you  but  be  so  gracious  to  me,  sir? 
I  shall  be  bound 


Yo.  Lo,  You  shall,  sir. 
To  your  bunch  again  ;  or  III  miss  foully. 

Enter  Moiueciiaft. 

Mor,  Save  you,  gentleman,  save  you ! 

Yo.  Lo,  Now,  polecat,  what  young  rabbit's  nest 
have  you  to  draw  ? 

Mor,  Come,  pr*ythee,  be  familiar,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Away,  fox !  I'll  send  for  terriers  for  you. 

Mor,  Thou  art  wide  yet :  I'll  keep  thee  com- 
pany. 

Yo,  Lo.  I  am  about  some  business.  Indentures  ! 
If  you  follow  me,  I'll  beat  you ;  take  heed !  As  I 
live,  I'll  cancel  your  coxcomb. 

Mor.  Thou  art  cozen'd  now ;  I  am  no  usurer. 
What  poor  fellow's  this  ? 

Sav.  I  am  poor  indeed,  sir. 
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Mor.  GiTeliim  monef,  kniglit 

Yo.  Lo,  Do  yoa  begin  the  offering. 

ilfor.  There,  poor  fellow ;  here's  an  angel  for 
thee. 

Yo%  Lo,  Aft  thon  in  earnest,  Morecraft  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  faith,  knight.  I'U  foUow  thy  ex- 
ample :  Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,  thou 
8pent*st,  and  flungst  away,  and  yet  it  flows  in 
double.  I  purchased,  wrung,  and  wire-draw'd  for 
my  wealth,  lost,  and  was  cozen'd :  For  which  I 
make  a  tow,  to  try  all  ways  sboTe  ground,  but  I'll 
find  a  constant  means  to  riches  without  curses. 

Ko.  Lo,  I  am  glad  of  your  couTersion,  Master 
Morecraft :  You're  in  a  &ir  course  ;  pray  pursue 
itstilL 

Mor.  Come,  we  are  all  gallants  now ;  I'U  keep 
thee  company. — Here,  honest  fellow,  for  this 
gentleman's  sake,  there's  two  angels  more  for  thee. 

Sav.  God  quit  you,  sir,  and  keep  yon  long  in 
this  mind! 

Vo.  Lo.  Wilt  thou  persevere  ? 

Mor,  'Till  I  haye  a  penny.  I  hare  brave  clothes 
a-maldng,  and  two  horses  :  Canst  thou  not  help 
me  to  a  match,  knight  ?  I'll  lay  a  thousand  pound 
upon  my  Crop-ear. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Foot,  this  is  stranger  than  an  Afric 
monster !  There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Cleve 
wars  while  this  lasts.  Come,  I'll  put  thee  into 
blood. 

Sav.  'Would  all  his  damn'd  tribe  were  as  ten- 
der-hearted  I  1  beseech  you  let  this  gentleman  join 
with  you  in  the  recoyery  of  my  keys ;  I  like  his 
good  beginning,  sir ;  the  whibt,  I'll  pray  for  both 
your  worships. 

Yo.  Lo.  He  shall,  sir. 

Mor.  Shall  we  go,  noble  knight  ?  I  would  fain 
be  acquainted. 

Yo.  Lo.  I'll  be  your  servant,  sir.  IBseunU 


SCENE  lY. — A  Room  in  the  House  qf  the  Ladt. 
Enter  Eldxb  Lovslbss  and  Ladt. 


EL  Lo.  'Faith,  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  caught 
you  now, 
Maugre  your  subtilties,  and  fine  derices. 
Be  coy  again  now. 

Lady.  Pr'ythee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 

El.  Lo.  By  this  light. 
By  all  the  pleasures  I  have  had  this  night, 
By  your  lost  maiden-head,  you  are  cozen'd  merely ; 
I  have  cast  beyond  your  wit :  That  gentlewoman 
Is  your  retainer,  Welford* 

Lady.  It  cannot  be  so. 

El,  Lo.  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I  mistake. 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  you  see  her  next 
Ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  shall  not  travel  now.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady.  Pr'3rthee,  sweetheart. 
Be  quiet ;  thou  hast  angered  me  at  heart. 

El.  Lo.  I'll  please  you  soon  again. 

Lady.  Welford? 

El.  Lo.  Ay,  Welford.  He's  a  young  handsome 
fellow ;  well-bred,  and  landed :  Your  sister  can  in- 
struct you  in  his  good  parts  better  than  I,  by  this 
time. 

Lady.  Ud's  foot,  am  I  fetch'd  over  thus  ? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  i'faith ;  and  over  shall  be  fetch'd 
again,  never  fear  it 

Lady.  I  must  be  patient,  though  it  torture  mel 
You  have  got  the  sun,  sir. 


I 


El.  Lo.  And  the  moon  too ;  in  vdudi  Fll  be  tke 

Lady.  But  had  I  known  this,  had  I  but  sor-  { 

mised  it,  you  should  have  hunted  three  trains  more,  | 
before  you  had  come  to  the  course ;  yoo  riiouU 
have  hank'd  o'  the  bridle,  sir,  i'feith. 

El.  Lo.  I  knew  it,  and  mined  witii  yoo,  and  so  j 

blew  you   up. — Now  you  may  see   the   gentle,  i 

woman:  Stand  dose.                             ITht^rriar.  < 

Enter  Wkuord  in  hit  own  Apparei,  mmd  Massha. 

Mar.  For  God's  sake,  sir,  be  private  in  this    J 
business ; 
You  have  undone  me  else.  Oh,  God,  what  have  I 
done  ? 

fFel.  No  harm,  I  warrant  thee. 
Mar.  How  shall  I  look  upon  my  friends  again  ? 
With  what  fece? 

fVel.  Why,  e'en  with  that;  'tisagood  one,  tiiou 
canst  not  find  a  better.  Look  upon  all  the  facta 
thou  shalt  see  there,  and  you  shall  find  'em  snMioi& 
still,  feir  still,  sweet  still,  and,  to  your  thinking, 
honest;  those  have  done  as  much  as  you  hare 
yet,  or  dare  do,  mistress ;  and  yet  they  keep  no 
stir. 

ilfor.  Good  sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  womaB'i 
clothes  on : 
If  you  be  seen  thus,  I  am  lost  forever. 

Wei.  I'llSwatch  you  for  that,  mistress :  I  am  no 
fool.  Here  will  I  tarry  till  the  house  be  up,  and 
witness  with  me. 

Mar.  Good  dear  firiend,  go  in !  i 

Wei.  To  bed  again,  if  you  plesse,  else  I  am  fix'd  ' 
here  till  there  be  notice  taken  what  I  am,  and 
what  I  have  done.  If  you  could  juggle  me  into 
my  womanhood  again,  and  so  cog  me  out  of  jour 
company,  all  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  mgwim 
an  asinego,  as  your  sister  left  me.  No ;  111  Kave 
it  known  and  publish'd :  Then,  if  yonll  be  a  whore, 
forsake  me,  and  be  shamed :  and,  when  yon  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  marry  some  cast  Cleve  captain, 
and  sell  bottle-ale. 

Mar.  I  dare  not  stay,  sir ;  use  me  modesdy : 
I  am  your  wife. 

Wei.  Go  in ;  Fll  make  up  alL 

El.  Lo.  I'll  be  a  witness  of  your  naked-troth. 
sir.  This  is  the  gentlewoman ;  pr'ythee,  look  upon 
him :  This  is  he  that  made  me  break  my  fnth, 
sweet ;  but  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder'd  it 

Lady.  What  a  dull  ass  wss  I,  I  could  not  sec 
this  wencher  from  a  wench !  Twenty  to  one,  if  I 
had  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister,  he  bad  served 
me  such  a  slippery  trick  too. 

Wei.  Twenty  to  one  I  had. 

El.  Lo.  I  would  have  watch'd  you,  sir,  hyyour 
good  patience,  for  ferreting  in  my  ground. 

Lady.  You  have  been  with  my  sister? 

Wei.  Yes ;  to  bring 

El.  Lo.  An  heir  into  the  worid,  he  meam. 

Ltuiy.  There  is  no  chafing  now. 

WeL  I  have  had  my  part  on*t:  I  have  been 
chaft  this  three  hours,  that's  the  least ;  I  am  rea- 
sonable cool  now. 

Lady.  Cannot  yon  fare  well,  but  yoo  most  cry 
roast  meat  ? 

Wei.  He  that  feres  well,  and  will  not  bless  the 
founders,  is  either  surfeited,  or  ill  tsnght,  lady. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  have  found  so  sweet  a  diet, 
I  can  commend  it,  though  I  cannot  spare  it. 

El.  Lo.  How  Ukc  you  this  dish,  Welford?     I 
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Bude  A  tapper  oa%  and  fed  so  heartily,  I  could 
not  sleep. 

Ladjf,  By  this  light,  had  I  but  scented  out  your 
train,  you  had  slept  with  a  bare  pillow  in  your  arms, 
and  kJss'd  that,  or  else  the  bed-post,  for  any  wife 
joa  had  got  this  twelvemonth  yet.  I  would  have 
vex'd  you  more  than  a  tired  post-horse,  and  been 
longer  bearing  than  ever  after -game  at  Irish  was. 
Lord,  that  I  were  unmarried  again  I 

£L  Lo.  Lady,  I  would  not  undertake  you,  were 
yoQ  a^in  a  haggard,  for  the  best  cast  of  ladies  i' 
th'  Idogdom:  You  were  erer  tickle-footed,  and 
would  not  truss  round. 

WeL  Is  she  fast? 

Ei  Lo.  She  was  all  night  locked  here,  boy. 

Wef.  Then  you  may  lure  her,  without  fear  of 
losing:  Take  off  her  creyance — You  have  a  deli- 
cate gentlewoman  to  your  sister:  Lord,  what  a 
pretty  fury  she  was  in,  when  she  perceived  I  was  a 
man !  But,  I  thank  God,  I  satisfied  her  scruple, 
withoot  the  parson  o*  th*  town. 

EL  Lo.  What  did  ye  ? 

Wei.  Madam,  can  you  tell  what  we  did  ? 

EL  Lo.  She  has  a  shrewd  guess  at  it ;  I  see  it 
byber 

Lodff,  Well,  yon  may  mock  us :  But,  my  large 
gentlewoman,  my  Mary  Ambr^e,  had  I  but  seen 
into  yon,  you  should  have  had  another  bed-fellow, 
fitter  a  great  deal  for  your  itch. 

Wei.  I  thank  you,  lady ;  methought  it  was  well. 
You  are  to  carious. 

SnUr  Yocxo  LoyxLaas,  hii  hadj,  MoaKcaArr,  fiiAviL,  and 

SerTing-men. 

EL  Ia.  Get  on  your  doublet ;  here  comes  my 
brotlier. 

Yo.  Lo.  Good-morrow,  brother ;  and  all  good  to 
your  lady  I 

Mw.  God  save  you,  and  good  morrow  to  you  all. 

EL  Lo.  Good  morrow. — Here's  a  poor  brother 
of  yours. 

Ladjf.  Fie,  how  this  shames  me ! 

Mor.  Pr'ythee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a  cup 
of  beer. 

Strv.  I  will,  dr.  {.Exit. 

Yo.  Lo.  Brother,  what  make  you  here  ?  Will 
thiiladydo?    Will  she?    Is  she  not  netUed  stiU? 

EL  Lo.  No,  I  have  cured  her. — Master  Wel- 
ford,  pray  know  this  gentleman ;  he's  my  brother. 

Wei.  Sir,  I  shall  long  to  love  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor,  sir. — But 
^is't  with  you  .> 

EL  Lo.  As  well  as  may  be,  man :  I  am  married. 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister ;  and  all's 
wdL 

Yo.  Lo.  I  am  glad  on*t. — Now,  my  pretty  lady 
^ter,  bow  do  you  find  my  brother  ? 

Lo^.  Almost  as  wild  as  you  are. 

Yo.  Lo.  He*U  make  the  better  husband :  You 
luve  tried  him? 

Ltt/y.  Against  my  will,  sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Ue'U  make  your  will  amends  soon,  do 
not  doubt  it.    But,  sir,  I  must  entreat  yon  to  be 
setter  known  to  tills  converted  Jew  here. 
JZ«-efi(«r  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  beer  for  you,  sir. 

3for.  And  here's  for  you  an  angeL  Pray  buy 
fto  land ;  'twill  never  prosper,  sir. 

EL  Lo,  How*s  this  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  Bless  you,  and  tiien  I'll  teU.  He*s 
timM  gaOaiiL 


El.  Lo.  GaUant  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  call'd  Cutting 
Morecraft.  llie  reason  111  inform  you  at  more 
leisure. 

Wei.  Oh,  good  sir,  let  me  know  him  presently. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall  hug  one  another. 

Mor,  Sir,  I  must  keep  you  company. 

El.  Lo.  And  reason. 

Yo.  Lo.  Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about ;  I  must 
present  another. 

Mot.  As  many  as  you  will,  sir ;  I  am  for  'em. 

Wei.  Sir,  I  shall  do  you  service. 

Mor.  I  shall  look  for't,  in  good  faith,  sir. 

EL  Lo.  Pr'ythee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  him. 

Lady.  Who  ?  that  fellow  ? 

Sav.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember  me? 
My  keys,  good  sir  I 

Yo.  Lo.  FU  do  it  presently. 

El.  Lo.  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  him  for  our  sport 
sake. 

Lady.  Let  him  come  on  then;  and,  do  you 
hear,  do  not  instruct  me  in  these  tricks,  for  you 
may  repent  it. 

El.  Lo.  That  at  my  peril — Lusty  master  More- 
craft,  here  is  a  lady  would  salute  you. 

Mor.  She  shall  not  lose  her  longing,  sir.  What 
is  she  ? 

El.  Lo.  My  wife,  sir. 

Mor.  She  must  be,  then,  my  mistress. 

{KUttt  her. 

Lady.  Must  I,  sir  ? 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  yes,  you  must. 

Mor.  And  you  must  take  this  ring,  a  poor  pawn 
of  some  fifty  pound. 

El.  Lo.  TaJce  it,  by  any  means ;  'tis  lawful  prize. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  shall  call  you  servant. 

Mor.  I  shall  be  proud  on't. — ^What  fellow's  that? 

Yo.  Lo.  My  lady's  coachman. 

Mor.  There's  something,  my  friend,  for  you  to 
buy  whips ;  and  for  you,  sir ;  and  you,  sir. 

[Qivea  money  to  the  Servants. 

EL  Lo.  Under  a  miracle,  this  is  the  strangest  I 
ever  heard  of. 

Mor.  What,  shall  we  play,  or  drink?  What 
shall  we  do  ?  Who  will  hunt  with  me  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds  ? 

WeL  Stranger  and  stranger  I  Sir,  you  shall  find 
sport  after  a  day  or  two. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  I  have  a  suit  unto  you,  concerning 
your  old  servant  Savil. 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  for  his  keys ;  I  know  it. 

Sav.  Now,  sir,  strike  in. 

Mor.  Sir,  I  must  have  you  grant  me. 

EL  Lo.  'lis  done,  sir. — ^Take  your  keys  again : 
But  hark  you,  Savil ;  leave  off  the  motions  of  the 
fieah,  and  be  honest,  or  else  you  shall  graze  again : 
I'll  try  you  once  more. 

Sav.  If  ever  I  be  taken  drunk  or  whoring,  take 
off  the  biggest  key  i'  th'  bunch,  and  open  my  head 
with  it,  sir. — I  humbly  thank  your  worships. 

EL  Lo.  Nay,  then,  I  see  we  must  keep  holiday. 
Enter  Rooaa  and  Abigail. 

Here's  the  last  couple  in  hell. 

Roy.  Joy  be  amongst  you  all  I 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  sir,  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  emblem  ? 

Rog.  Marriage,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Lady.  Are  you  married  ? 

Rog.  As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it, 
madam. 
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ACT  T. 


El.  Lo.  I  think  the  sign's  in  Gemini,  here's  such 
conpling. 

Wei.  Sir  Roger,  what  will  you  take  to  lie  from 
your  sweetheart  to-night  ? 

Rog.  Not  the  beat  benefice  in  your  worship's 
gift,  sir  I 

Wei.  A  whoreson,  how  he  swdls ! 

Yo.  Lo.  How  many  times  to-night.  Sir  Roger  ? 

Rog.  Sir,  yon  grow  scurrilous.  What  I  shall 
do,  I  shall  do :  I  shall  not  need  your  help. 

Yo.  Jjo.  For  horse-flesh,  Roger. 

El.  Lo.  Come,  pi'ythee,  be  not  angry ;  'tis  a  day 
given  wholly  to  onr  mirth. 


Ladg.  It  shall  be  so,  sir.  Sir  Roger  and  his 
bride,  we  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  chflrge. 

EL  Lo*  Welford,  get  you  to  the  diur^ :  By  this 
light,  you  shall  not  lie  with  her  again,  till  yon  are 
married. 

WeL  I  am  gone. 

Mot,  To  every  bride  I  dedicate,  this  day,  six 
healths  a^pieoe ;  and,  it  shall  go  hard,  baft  eray 
one  a  jewel.    Come,  be  mad,  boys ! 

EL  Lo.  Thou*rt  in  a  good  beginning.    Coaae, 
who  leads  ? 
Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van,  and  lead  the  way. 
'Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a  day  I 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Cbnrr  Clodio,  Oovem&r,  and  a  dithonaurtMe  pur- 

nur  tf  Zbhocia. 
Maxvkl  do  SoflA,  fitoremor  </  LUlbtm^  and  Brother 

toQcKuux. 
AiM»u)o»  a  OtnUeman  contracted  to  Zxnocia. 
Rnruo,  a  wurrp  Oentleman,  Brotker  to  Ajuioloo. 
CHAinro,  Father  to  Zcnocia. 
Di'AKTS,  Son  (0  GcioMAB,  a  OenOcman  weU  qual\fiedt 

M  tainrfflorious. 
Au»«),  a  poung  Portugueu  OentUman,  enemp  to 

Di'Aira. 
LnpoLA,  a  Sea  CajOain,  enamoured  of  Hipfolyta. 


Zabitloiv,  a  Jewt  Servant  to  Hipfolyta. 
Jaqdbs,  Servant  to  Svlpitea. 

Zbmocia,  UiitretM  to  Ajuioloo,  and  a  chaste  Wife. 
GuioMAB,  a  virtuoue  Ltidjf,  Mother  to  DvAxn, 
HiFPOLYTA,  a  rich  Ladp,  wanUndy  in  love  with  An- 

ROLDO. 

SuumnA,  a  Bawd,  Mistreet  of  Ou  Male-8tewt, 

Doctor,  Chfmrgecm,  OAcera,  Guard,  Page,  BraTO, 
KnaTOS  qf  the  Male-Stem,  Servants. 


SCENE, — DcaiKO  the  Fibst  Act,  a  Towm  in  Italy  ;  por  thb  rkmaihder,  Lisbon. 


PROLOGUE. 


So  free  thU  work  is,  gentlemen,  from  offence 
That,  «e  are  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
Prom  VI,  or  from  the  poets.    We  dare  look 
On  anj  niD,  that  brings  his  table-book 
To  write  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
At  flome  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat. 
L«t  such  come  swell'd  with  malice,  to  apply 
What  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 
Nor  lord,  nor  lady,  we  have  tax'd ;  nor  state» 
Nor  any  priiate  person ;  their  poor  hate 


Will  be  starred  here ;  for  Enyy  shall  not  find  • 
One  touch  that  may  be  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen ;  the  play 
Is  quick  and  witty ;  so  the  poets  say. 
And  we  believe  them ;  the  plot  neat  and  new ; 
Fashion'd  like  those  Uiat  are  approved  by  you : 
Only,  'twill  crave  attention  in  the  most, 
Because,  one  point  unmark'd,  the  whole  is  lost. 
Hear  first  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free ; 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  be. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE, 

AT   A  REVIVAL. 


Ws  wish,  if  it  were  posnble,  you  knew 

^1iat  we  would  give  for  this  night's  luckf  if  new 

It  being  onr  ambition  to  delight 

9^  hind  flpectators  with  what's  good  and  right 

^et  10  frr  know,  and  credit  me,  'twas  made 

^7  meh  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade ; 

At  a  time  too,  when  they,  as  I  divine, 

Were  truly  merry,  and  drank  lusty  wine. 

The  aeetir  of  the  muses.     Some  are  here, 

I  dare  presome,  to  whom  it  did  appear 


A  well-drawn  piece,  which  gave  a  lawfrd  birth 

To  passionate  scenes,  mixed  with  no  vulgar  mirth. 

But  unto  such  to  whom  'tis  known  by  fame 

From  others,  perhaps,  only  by  the  name, 

I  am  a  suitor,  that  they  would  prepare 

Sound  palates,  and  then  judge  their  bill  of  fare. 

It  were  injustice  to  decry  this  now. 

For  being  liked  before  :  You  may  allow 

(Your  candour  safe)  whafs  taught  in  the  old  schools, 

*'  All  such  as  lived  before  you  were  not  fools." 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I — A  Town  m  Italy.    The  Street. 

Enter  Runuo  and  Abnoloo. 
Rut.  Why  do  you  grieve  thus  still  ? 
Am,  'Twould  melt  a  marble. 
And  tame  a  savage  man,  to  feel  my  fortune. 
A«i.  What  fortune  ?  I  have  lived  this  thirty 

And  ran  tiirough  all  these  follies  you  call  fortunes, 


Yet  never  fixed  on  any  good  and  constant. 

But  what  I  made  mysdf :    Why  should  I  grieve. 

At  that  I  may  mould  any  way?  [then. 

Am,  You  are  wide  still. 

Rut.  You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young  hand- 
some woman ; 
I  have  loved  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 

Am.  You  are  disposed. 

But.  You  hope  to  marry  her ;  'tis  a  lawful  calling. 
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And  prettily  esteem'd  of ;  but  take  beed  tben, 
Take  beed,  dear  brotber,  of  a  stranger  fortune 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet ;  Fortune  my  foe^%  a  fiiend 
to  it. 

Am,  'Tis  true,  I  love,  dearly  and  truly  love, 
A  noble,  virtuous,  and  most  beauteous  maid ; 
And  am  beloved  again. 

Rut,  That's  too  much,  o'  conscience  \ 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o'  my  wits. 

Am.  Pr^ytbee,  give  ear.    I  am  to  marry  her. 

Rut.  Dispatch  it,  then,  and  I'll  go  call  the  piper. 

Am,  But,  oh,  the  wicked  Custom  of  ibis  Coun- 
try! 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman,  damned  Custom  ! 

Rut.  'Tis  true,  to  marry  is  [the  most  inhuman, 
Danm'd]  custom  in  the   world;  for,  look  you, 

brother, 
Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 

hearts, 
With  one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  on*8  life  ? 

Am.  You  do  not, 
Or  else  you  purpose  not  to,  understand  me. 

Rut,  Proceed ;  I  will  give  ear. 

Am.  They  have  a  Custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country — out  upon't ! 

Rut,  Let's  hear  it  first. 

Am.  That  when  a  maid's  contracted. 
And  ready  for  the  tie  o*  the  church,  the  governor, 
He  that  commands  in  chief,  must  have  her  maiden- 
Or  ransom  it  for  money,  at  his  pleasure.      [head, 

Rut,  How  might  a  man  achieve  that  place  ? — 
A  rare  custom ! 
An  admirable  rare  custom ! — ^And  none  excepted  ? 

Am,  None,  none. 

Rut.  The  rarer  stUl !  How  could  I  lay  about  me, 
In  this  rare  office ! — Are  they  bom  to  it,  or  chosen  ? 

Am.  Both  equal  danmable. 

Rui,  Methinks  both  excellent : 
'Would  I  were  the  next  heir  1 

Am,  To  this  mad  fortune 
Am  I  now  come  ;  my  marriage  is  proclaim'd, 
And  nothing  can  redeem  me  from  this  mischief. 

Rut.  She's  very  young  ? 

Am,  Yes. 

Rut.  And  fair,  I  dare  proclaim  her, 
Else  mine  eyes  fail. 

Am.  Pair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 

Rut.  I  cannot  blame  him  then  :  If  'twere  mine 
own  case, 
I  would  not  go  an  ace  less. 

Am.  Fie,  Rutilio, 
Why  do  you  make  your  brother's  misery 
Your  sport  and  game  ? 

Rut.  There  is  no  pastime  like  it. 

Am.  I  look'd  for  your  advice,   your  timely 
counsel. 
How  to  avoid  this  blow  ;  not  to  be  mock*d  at, 
And  my  afflictions  jeer'd. 

Rut.  I  tell  thee,  Amoldo, 
An  thou  wert  my  father,  as  thou  art  but  my  bro- 
My  younger  brother  too,  I  must  be  merry,     [ther, 
And  when  there  is  a  wench  i'  th*  case,  a  young 

wench, 
A  handsome  wench,  and  so  near  a  good  turn  too, 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  thus  must  I  handle  it. 
But  you  shall  see,  sir,  I  can  change  this  habit 
To  do  you  any  service ;  advise  what  you  please, 
And  see  with  what  devotion  I'll  attend  it. 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  am  taken  with  this  Custom, 
And  oonld  pretend  to  th'  place. 


JB^ter  CHAariio  ani  Zzwocu. 

Am.  Draw  off  a  little ; 
Here  come  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

[norft&i 

Rut,  A  dainty  wench  ! 
'Would  I  might  farm  this  Custom! 

Char.  My  dear  daughter, 
Now  to  bethink  yourself  of  new  advice, 
Will  be  too  late;  later,  this  timeless  sorrow; 
No  price,  nor  prayers,  can  infringe  the  fate 
Your  beauty  hath  cast  on  you.  My  best  Zenoc 
Be  ruled  by  me ;  a  father's  care  directs  you : 
Look  on  the  count,  look  cheerfully  and  swcedyJ 
What  though  he  have  the  power  to  possess  yoa 
To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  and  liiea  sUgfat  t( 
By  Custom  unresistable  to  enjoy  you ; 
Yet,  my  sweet  child,  so  much  your  youth  i 

goodness. 
The  beauty  of  your  soul,  and  saint^like  modfst] 
Have  won  upon  his  wild  mind,  so  much  chsn 

him, 

That,  all  power  laid  aside,  what  law  allovs  him 
Or  sudden  fires,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyo 
He  sues  to  be  your  servant*  fairly,  nobly ; 
For  ever  to  be  tied  your  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  child. 

Zen.  I  have  consider'd. 

Char.  The  blessedness   that  this  breeds  \ 
consider : 
Besides  your  father's  honour,  your  own  pesoe. 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  thia  Custom, 
This  base  and  barbarous  use :  For,  after  once 
He  has  found  the  happiness  of  holy  marriigt, 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty, 
How  he  will  scorn  and  kick  at  such  an  heritage 
Left  him  by  lust,  and  lewd  progenitors ! 
All  virgins  too  shall  bless  your  name,  shtll  said 
And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine* 
When  time  has  tum'd  your  beauty  into  ashesj 
Fiird  with  your  pious  memory. 

Zen,  Good  father, 
Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I  loath  to  swallow, 
In  such  sweet  words. 

Char.  The  count's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
And,  having  him,  you^re  certain  of  a  fortune, 
A  high  and  noble  fortune  to  attend  you : 
Where,  if  yon  fling  your  love  upon  this  Strang^ 
This  young  Amoldo,  not  knowing  from  what  f 
Or  honourable  strain  of  blood  he's  sprung, 

venture 
All  your  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares  to  notb 
Nor  are  you  certain  of  his  faith :  Wliy  may  no^ 
Wander,  as  he  does,  eveiy  where  ? 

Zen,  No  more,  sir ; 
I  must  not  hear,  I  dare  not  hear  him  wronged  tl 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer. 
'Tis  an  ill  office  in  your  age,  a  poor  one. 
To  judge  thus  weakly,  and  believe  yourself  to< 
A  weaker,  to  betray  your  innocent  daughter 
To  his  intemp'rate,  rude,  and  wild  embraces, 
She  hates  as  Heav'n  hates  fislaehood. 

Rut,  A  good  wench  1 
She  sticks  close  to  you,  sir.  C-^aWe  to  AM 

Zen,  His  fiiith uncertain? 
The  nobleness  his  virtue  springs  from  doubtej 
D'ye  doubt  'tis  day  now?  or,  when  your  b< 

perfect, 
Your  stomach's  well  disposed,  yoor  pulses  tei 

rate. 
D'ye  doubt  yon  are  in  health  f  I  tell  yon,  iat| 
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One  hour  of  this  man's  goodness,  this  man*8  no- 
bleness, 
Put  in  the  scale  against  the  count's  whole  being, 
(Forgive  his  Insts  too,  which  are  half  his  life) 
He  oottJd  no  more  endure  to  hold  weight  with  him. 
Amoldo*s  Terj  looks  are  fiedr  examples ; 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions, 
Rales  and  strong  ties  of  Tirtue.     He  has  my  first 
To  him  in  sacred  vow  I  have  giTen  this  body ;  [low ; 
In  him  my  mind  inhabits. 
Rui.  Good  wench  still ! 

Zen.  And,  'till  he  fling  me  off,  as  undeserving, 
Whidi  I  confess  I  am  of  snch  a  blessing, 

Bat  would  be  loth  to  find  it  so 

An,  Oh,  never,  {Coming fonoard, 

Nevtr,  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never  1 
When  yonr  poor  servant  lives  but  in  your  favour. 
One  foot  i*  th'  grave,  the  other  shall  not  linger. 
\^'hat  Bacrifioe  of  thanks,  what  age  of  service, 
Whit  danger  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death, 
Whftt  willing  martyrdom  to  crown  me  constant. 
May  merit  soch  a  goodness,  such  a  sweetness  ? 
A  love  so  nobly  great  no  power  can  ruin ! 
Most  blessed  maid,  go  on :  The  gods  that  gave  this, 
This  pore  onspotted  love,  the  child  of  Heaven, 
In  their  own  goodness  must  preserve  and  save  it, 
And  nise  you  a  reward  beyond  our  recompence. 

2ea.  I  ask  but,  you  a  pure  maid  to  possess, 
And  then  they  have  crown'd  my  wishes  :  If  I  fall 

then. 
Go  seek  some  better  love ;  mine  will  debase  you. 
A«<.  A  pretty  innocent  fool !  Well,  governor, 
ThoQgh  I  Uuak  well  of  your  Custom,  and  could 

wish  myself 
For  this  aj^ht  in  your  place,  heartily  vrish  it ; 
^  et  if  JOB  plav  not  fair  play,  and  above-board  too, 
I  hive  a  footish  gin  here — \_Laying  his  hand  upon 

hit  tword.l 1  say  no  more : 

IHteOyou  what,  and  if  your  honour*s  guts  are  not 
enchanted 
Am.  I  should nowchlde  you,  sir,  for  so  declining 
The  goodness  and  the  grace  you  have  ever  shew'd 
And  your  own  virtne  too,  in  seeking  rashly     [me, 
To  violate  that  love  Heaven  has  appointed. 
To  wrest  your  daughter's  thoughts,  part  that  af- 
fection 
Thit  both  oar  hearts  have  tied,  and  seek  to  give 

it 

RtU.  To  a  wild  fellow  that  would  worry  her ; 
A  cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids, 
^^  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  devil. 
Woaid  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a  gristle 
To  the  mde  claws  of  such  a  cat  o'  mountain  ? 
^on'd  better  tear  her  between  two  oaks !  A  town^ 

buU 
Is  a  oieer  stoick  to  this  fellow,  a  grave  philosopher ; 
And  a  Spanish  jennet  a  most  virtuous  gentleman. 
Am.  Does  this  seem  handsome,  sir  ? 
R^t.  Though  I  confess  [means. 

Any  mso  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  that  this  common  hangman. 
That  bath  whipt  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand  maids 

already, 
Hut  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  my 

TUa  rogiQ^  tf^t  breaks  young  wenches  to  the  sad- 

^  ^**<^<*^nR  to  stumble  ever  after.         [die, 

^|^te4pMlM*n-licrl  Por  my  brother  now, 

T^'^JJMWy  7M"g  ^^Uo^*  «^  well  thought 
AiiddulBHKiMivA^  Ij^  buainesa ;  [on. 


Or  for  myself,  that  have  a  reputation, 

And  have  studied  the  conclusions  of  these  causes, 

And  know  the  perfect  manage — I'll  tell  you,  old  sir, 

(If  I  should  call  you  **wise  sir,"  I  should  belie  you) 

This  thing  you  study  to  betray  your  child  to. 

This  maiden-monger,  when  you  have  done  your  best, 

And  think  you  have  fix' d  her  in  the  point  of  honour, 

Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to  ?  A  surgeon ! 

I  must  confess,  an  excellent  dissector ; 

One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb-pies — 

Char,  What  I  spake,  gentlemen,  was  mere  com- 
pulsion, 
No  father's  free-will ;  nor  did  I  touch  your  person 
With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  strain  your  loves 
With  any  base  or  hired  persuasions. 
Witness  these  tears,  how  well  I  wish'd  your  for- 
tunes !  IBxiu 

Rut.  There's  some  grace  in  thee  yet. — You  are 
To  marry  this  count,  lady  ?  [determined 

Zen,  Marry  him,  Rutilio  ? 

Rut.  Marry  him,  and  lie  with  him,  I  mean. 

Zen.  You  cannot  mean  that ; 
If  you  be  a  true  gentleman,  you  dare  not ; 
The  brother  to  this  man,  and  one  that  loves  him. 
rU  marry  the  devil  first. 

Rut.  A  better  choice ; 
And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a  handsomer  bed-fellow  ; 
A  cooler,  o'  my  conscience. 

Am.  Pray  let  me  ask  you ; 
And  my  dear  mistress,  be  not  angry  vnth  me 
For  what  I  shall  propound.     I  am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  power,  can  force  your  love, 
I  mean  in  way  of  marriage,  never  stir  you ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no  state  can  win  you : 
But,  for  this  Custom,  which  this  wretched  country 
Hath  wrought  into  a  law,  and  must  be  satisfied ; 
Where  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laughed  at, 
And  modesty  regarded  as  a  May-game ; 
What  shall  be  here  considered  ?  Power  we  have  none 
To  make  resistance,  nor  policy  to  cross  it : 
'Tis  held  religion  too,  to  pay  this  duty. 

Zen,  I'll  die  an  atheist  then. 

Am.  My  noblest  mistress, 
(Not  that  I  wish  it  so,  but  say  it  were  so,} 
Say  you  did  render  up  part  of  your  honour, 
(For,  whilst  your  will  is  clear,  all  cannot  perish) 
Say,  for  one  night  you  entertained  this  monster ; 
Should  I  esteem  you  worse,  forced  to  this  render? 
Your  mind  I  know  is  pure,  and  full  as  beauteous : 
After  this  short  eclipse,  you  would  rise  again, 
And,  shaking  off  that  cloud,  spread  all  your  lustre. 

Zen.  Who  made  you  witty,  to  undo  yourself,  sir  ? 
Or,  are  you  loaden  with  the  love  I  bring  you, 
And  fain  would  fling  that  burden  on  another  ? 
Am  I  grown  common  in  your  eyes,  Amoldo  ? 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  fellowship  ? 
D*ye  think,  because  a  woman,  I  must  err ; 
And  therefore,  rather  wish  that  fall  before-hand, 
Coloured  with  Custom  not  to  be  resisted  ? 
D'ye  love  as  painters  do,  only  some  pieces, 
Some  certain  handsome  touches  of  your  mistress. 
And  let  the  mind  pass  by  yon,  unexamined  ? 
Be  not  abused.    With  what  the  maiden  vessel 
Is  season'd  first You  understand  the  proverb^ 

Rut,  I  am  afraid  this  thing  will  make  me  vir- 
tuous. 

Zen.  Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of  that  love 
You've  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith  have 

given  me. 
To  entertain  another,  nay,  a  fairer, 
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Andy — make  the  case  thus  desp'rate, — she  must 

die  else ; 
D'ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this  honest  ? 
Be  not  deceived ;  these  eyes  should  never  see  yon 

more, 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  if  you  were  bom  my  fiiU  antipathy. 
Empire,  and  more  imperious  love,  alone 
Role,  and  admit  no  rivals.     The  purest  springs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land-floods, 
Their  maiden  pureness  and  their  coolness  perish ; 
And  though  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beauty, 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed  : 
I  must  have  all  or  none ;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Amoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart,  pure  and  handsome. 

Am,  I  never  shall  deserve  you ;  not  to  thank 
you! 
You  are  so  heav'nly  good,  no  man  can  reach  you. 
I  am  sorry  I  spake  so  rashly ;  'twas  but  to  try  you. 

Rut.  You  might  have  tried  a  thousand  women  so, 
And  nine  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen  should 
Have  followed  your  counsel. 
Take  heed  o'dapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle. 

Am.  We  must  l^think  us  suddenly  and  con- 
stantly. 
And  wisely  too ;  we  expect  no  common  danger. 

Zen.  Be  most  assured  I'll  die  first. 

Rut.  An't  come  to  that  once. 
The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a  coward ! 

Enter  Clodio  and  Qruxd. 

m  jog  along  with  you. — Here  comes  the  stallion : 
How  smug  he  looks  upon  the  imagination 
Of  what  he  hopes  to  act !  Pox  on  your  kidne3rs  1 
How  they  begin  to  melt !  How  big  he  bears  ! 
Sure,  he  will  leap  before  us  alL    What  a  sweet 

company 
Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon  his  lewdness ! — 
Plague  of  your  chaps  I  you  ha'   more  handsome 

biU 
Than  a  hundred  honester  men,  and  more  deserv- 
How  the  dog  leers !  [ing. 

Clod.  [To  Arnoldo.]  You  need  not  now  be 
jealous; 
I  speak  at  distance  to  your  wife ;  but,  when  the 

priest  has  done, 
We  shall  grow  nearer  then,  and  more  familiar. 

Rut.  [Atide.}  1*11  watch  you  for  that  trick, 
baboon ;  I'll  smoke  you. 
The  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains ;  he 
If  I  do  come  to  the  basting  of  you^-—      [broils  I 

Am.  Your  lordship 
May  happily  speak  this  to  fright  a  stranger; 
But  'tis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 
The  Custom  of  this  place,  if  such  there  be. 
At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it ; 
But,  if  you  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it. 
However,  I  will  presently  prepare 
To  make  her  mine  ;  and  most  undoubtedly 
Believe  you  are  abused  ;  this  Custom  feign'd  too ; 
And  what  yon  now  pretend,  most  fair  and  virtuous. 

Clod.  Go,  and  believe ;  a  good  belief  does  well, 
sir. — 
And  you  sir,  clear  the  place ;  but  leave  her  here. 

Am.  Your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Clod,  That  anon,  Amoldo ; 
This  is  but  talk. 

Rut.  Shall  we  go  off? 

Am.  By  any  means : 


RCT. 


I  know  she  has  pious  thoughts  enough  to  guard  her ; 
Besides,  here*s  nothing  due  to  him  'till  the  tie  be 
Nor  dare  he  offer.  [done, 

Rut.  Now  do  I  long  to  worry  him ! — 
Pray  have  a  care  to  the  main  chance. 

ITo 

Zen.  Pray,  sir,  fear  not 

iEs€umtAMM. 

Clod.  Now,  what  say  you  to  me  ? 

Zen.  Sir,  it  becomes 
The  modes^  that  maids  are  ever  bom  with. 
To  use  few  words. 

Clod.  Do  you  see  nothing  in  me  ? 
Nothing  to  catch  your  eyes,  nothing  of  vronder. 
The  common  mould  of  men  come  short,  and  want 

in? 
Do  you  read  no  future  fortune  for  yonndf  here  ? 
And  what  a  happiness  it  may  be  to  yon. 
To  have  him  honour  you,  all  women  aim  at? 
To  have  him  love  you,  lady,  that  man  love  yov. 
The  best,  and  the  most  beauteous,  have  run  mad 

for? 
Look,  and  be  vrise ;  you  have  a  favour  offer'd  yon 
I  do  not  every  day  propound  to  women. 
You  are  a  pretty  one ;  and,  though  each  hour 
I  am  glutted  with  the  sacrifice  of  beauty, 
I  may  be  brought,  as  you  may  handle  it. 

To  cast  so  good  a  grace  and  liking  on  you 

You  understand.    Come,  kiss  me,  and  be  joyfial : 
I  give  you  leave. 

Zen.  *Faith,  sir,  *twill  not  shew  handsome ; 
Our  sex  is  blushing,  full  of  fear,  nnakill'd  too 
In  these  alarams. 

Clod.  Learn  then,  and  be  perfect. 

Zen.  I  do  beseech  your  honour  pardon  me. 
And  take  some  skilful  one  can  hold  you  play ; 
I  am  a  fool. 

Clod.  I  tell  thee,  maid,  I  love  thee ; 
Let  that  word  make  thee  happy ;  so  far  lore  thee. 
That  though  I  may  enjoy  thee  without  ceremony, 
I  vrill  descend  so  low  to  marry  thee. 
Methinks,  I  see  the  race  that  shall  spring  frtMD  us! 
Some,  princes ;  some,  great  soldiers. 

Zen.  I  am  aifraid 
Your  honour's  cosen*d  in  this  calculation ; 
For,  certain,  I  shall  ne'er  have  child  by  you. 

Chd.  Why? 

Zen.  Because  I  must  not  think  to  marry  you. 
I  dare  not,  sir :  The  step  betwixt  your  honour 
And  my  poor  humble  state 

Clod.  I  will  descend  to  thee. 
And  buoy  thee  up. 

Zen.  rU  sink  to  th'  centre  first. 
Why  would  your  lordship  marry,  and  confine  tfiat 

pleasure 
You  ever  have  had  freely  cast  upon  you  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord;   this  marrying  is  a  mad 

matter: 
Lighter  a  pair  of  shackles  vrill  hang  on  yon. 
And  quieter  a  quartane  fever  find  you. 
If  yon  wed  me,  I  must  enjoy  you  only : 
Your  eyes  must  be  call'd  home;  your  thoughts  in 

cages. 
To  sing  to  no  ears  then  but  mine;  yonr  heart 

bound; 
The  Custom,  that  your  youth  was  ever  nursed  in. 
Must  be  forgot ;  I  shall  forget  my  duty  else. 
And  how  that  wUl  appear 

Clod.  We'll  talk  of  that  more. 

Zen.  Besides,  I  tell  ye,  I  am  naturally. 
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As  all  jotmg  women  are,  that  shew  like  handsome, 
Exceeding  proud ;  being  commended,  monatrous ; 
Of  an  unquiet  temper,  seldom  pleased, 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  observance ; 
Which  yon  were  never  bred  to.  Once  well  angered, 
As  every  cross  in  us  provokes  that  passion, 
And,  like  a  sea,  I  roll,  toss,  and  chafe  a  week  after : 
And  then,  all  mischief  I  can  think  upon  ; 
Abasing  of  your  bed  the  least  and  poorest — 
(I  tell  yon  what  yoa*ll  find :)  And  ia  these  fits, 
This  little  beauty  you  are  pleas'd  to  honour. 
Will  be  so  chang'd,  so  alter'd  to  an  ugliness. 

To  such  a  Tizard ^Ten  to  one  I  die  too ; 

Take't  then  upon  my  death,  you  murder'd  me. 

Clod.  Away,  away,  fool!  why  dost  thou  pro- 
dajm  these, 
To  prevent  that  in  me  thou  hast  chosen  in  another? 

Zen.  Him  I  have  chosen  I  can  rule  and  master, 
Temper  to  what  1  please ;  you  are  a  great  one, 
(>f  too  strong  will  to  bend ;  I  dare  not  venture. 
Be  wise,  my  lord,  and  say  you  were  well  coun- 

9dl*d; 
Take  mooey  for  my  ransom,  and  forget  me  ; 
TwiQ  be  both  safe  and  noble  for  your  honour : 
And  wfaeresoe'er  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me. 
So  worthy  mentions  I  shall  render  of  you, 
So  virtuous  and  so  fair 

Clod.  You  will  not  marry  me  ? 

Ze».  I  do  beseech  your  honour  be  not  angry 
At  whAt  I  say, — I  cannot  love  ye,  dare  not ; 
But  set  a  ransom  for  the  flower  you  covet. 

IKneeU, 

Clod.  No  money,  nor  no  prayers,  shall  redeem 
Not  an  the  art  you  have.  [that, 

Zen.  Set  your  own  price,  sir. 

Clod.  Go  to  your  wedding ;  never  kneel  to  me ! 
When  that's  done,  you  are  mine ;  I  will  enjoy  you. 
Your  tears  do  nothing ;  I  will  not  lose  my  Custom , 
To  cast  vpon  myself  an  empire*8  fortune. 

Zen,  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom,  cruel 


Clod,  Your  body  irill  content  me :  I'll  look  for 
you*  lExeuni  severattp. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  Bed-room  m  Cha- 
uwo's  Houtej  covert  teiih  black. 

£mter  Chamoo,  a  Boy,  and  Servants,  in  btaek. 

Char.  Strew  all  your  withered  flowers,  your 

autumn  sweets. 
By  tbe  hot  sun  ravished  of  bud  and  beauty, 
Thoa   lound  about   her  bride-bed !    hang  those 

blacks  there, 
Tbe  emblems  of  her  honour  lost !  All  joy, 
That  leads  a  virgin  to  receive  her  lover. 
Keep  6tnn  this  place :  All  feUow-maids  that  bless 

her. 
And   bhishing  do  unloose  her  sone,  keep  from 

her: 
No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  be  heard  here, 
Nor  full  cups  crown'd  with  wine  make  the  rooms 

giddy: 
This  is  no  mask  of  mirth,  but  murder'd  honour ! — 
Sing  moumfnlly  that  sad  epithalamion 
I  gave  thee  now ;  and  pr'ythee,  let  thy  lute  weep. 

Song  bf  au  Boy,  and  Dance.    Enter  Rimuo. 

Rui.  How  now?  what  livery's  this?    do  you 
call  this  a  wedding  ? 
This  is  more  like  a  funeral* 


Char.  It  is  one. 
And  my  poor  daughter  going  to  her  grave ; 
To  his  most  loath'd  embraces,  that  gapes  for  her. — 
Make  the  earl's  bed  ready.— Is  the  marriage  done, 
sir  ? 

Rut.  Yes,  they  are  knit.    But  must  this  slub- 
Have  her  maidenhead  now  ?  [berdeguUion 

Char.  There's  no  avoiding  it. 

But,  And  there's  the  scaffold  where  she  must 

Char.  The  bed,  sir.  [lose  it? 

But.  No  way  to  wipe  his  mouldy  chaps  1 

Char.  That  we  know. 

But.  To  any  honest  well-deserving  fellow, 
An  'twere  but  to  a  merry  cobbler,  I  could  sit  still 

now. 
I  love  the  game  so  well ;  but  that  this  puckfist. 

This  universal  rutter Fare  ye  well,  sir ; 

And  if  you  have  any  good  pray'rs,  put  'em  forward, 
There  may  be  yet  a  remedy. 

Char.  I  wish  it ; 
And  all  my  best  devotions  offer  to  it.       lExit  Rirr. 

Enter  Cuomo  and  Guard. 

Clod.  Now,  is  this  tie  dispatch'd  ? 

Char.  I  think  it  be,  sir. 

Clod,  And  my  bed  ready  ? 

Char,  There  you  may  quickly  find,  sir^ 
Such  a  loath'd  preparation. 

Clod,  Never  grumble. 
Nor  fling  a  discontent  upon  my  pleasure : 
It  must  and  shall  be  done. — Give  me  some  wine^ 
And  fill  it  till  it  leap  upon  my  lips  ! — 

[_A  Benrant  brings  a  cup  qfwine. 
Here's  to  the  foolish  maidenhead  you  wot  of. 
The  toy  I  must  take  pains  for  !  iDrink*. 

Char.  I  beseech  your  lordship, 
Load  not  a  father's  love. 

Clod.  Fledge  it,  Charino ; 
Or,  by  my  life,  I'll  make  thee  pledge  thy  last : 
And  be  sure  she  be  a  maid,  a  perfect  virgin, 
(I  will  not  have  my  expectation  dull'd) 
Or  your  old  pate  goes  off.     I  am  hot  and  fiery, 
And  my  blood  beats  alarums  through  my  body. 
And  fancy  high. — You  of  my  guard  retire. 
And  let  me  hear  no  noise  about  the  lodging. 
But  music  and  sweet  airs. — Now  fetch  your  daugh- 
ter ; 
And  bid  the  coy  wench  put  on  all  her  beauties, 
All  her  enticements  ;  out-blush  damask  roses. 
And  dim  the  breaking  East  with  her  bright  crys- 
I'm  all  on  fire ;  away  !  [tals. 

Char,  And  I  am  frozen.       lExit  teith  the  Guard. 

Enter  Zswocia,  with  bow  and  quiver,  an  arrow  bent ; 
Arnoloo  and  Rvnuo  afler  her,  armed. 

Zen.  Come  fearless  on. 

But.  Nay,  an  I  budge  from  thee. 
Beat  me  with  dirty  sticks. 

Clod.  What  masque  is  this  ? 
What  pretty  fancy  to  provoke  me  high  ? 
The  beauteous  huntress,  fairer  far  and  sweeter ! 
Diana,  shews  an  Ethiop  to  this  beauty. 
Protected  by  two  virgin  knights. 

But.  That's  a  lie, 
A  loud  one,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do.— > 
The  guard's  dispersed. 

Am.  Fortune,  I  hope,  invites  us. 

Clod.  I  can  no  longer  hold ;  she  pulls  my  heart 
from  me. 

Zen.  Stand,  and  stand  fix'd ;  move  not  a  foot, 
nor  speak  not ; 
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For,  if  thou  dost,  upon  this  point  thy  death  sits. 
Thou  miserahle,  base,  and  sordid  lecher ! 
Thou  scum  of  noble  blood  !  repent,  and  speedQy ; 
Repent  thy  thousand  thefts  from  helpless  villains. 
Their  innocence  betray'd  to  thy  embraces ! 

Am.  The  base  dishonour  that  thou  dost  to 
strangers, 
In  glor3ring  to  abuse  the  laws  of  marriage ; 
The  in&my  thou  hast  flung  upon  thy  country. 
In  nourishing  this  black  and  barbarous  Custom. 

Clod.  My  guard! 

Am.  One  word  more,  and  thou  diest 

Rut.  One  syllable 
That  tends  to  any  thing,  but  **  I  beseech  you. 
And,  *'  as  you're  gentlemen,  tender  my  case,*' 
And  I  will  thrust  my  javelin  down  thy  throat 

Thou  dog-whelp !  thou 

Pox  upon  thee,  what  should  I  call  thee  ? — pompion! 
Thou  kiss  my  lady  ?  thou  scour  her  chamber-pot. 
Thou  have  a  maidenhead  ?  a  motley  coat. 
You  great  blind  fooL    Farewell,  and  be  hang'd  to 
Lose  no  time,  lady.  [you. — 

Am.  Pray  take  your  pleasure,  sir ; 
And  so  we'll  take  our  leaves. 

Zen.  We  are  determined. 
Die,  before  3rield. 

Am.  Honour  and  a  ftdr  grave 

Zen.  Before  a  lustful  bed !  So  for  our  fortunes. 

But  Du  cat  a  whee,  good  count !  Cry,  pr'ythee, 
cry. 
Oh,  what  a  wench  hast  thou  lost !  Cry,  you  great 
booby.  lExeutU. 

Enter  Cbabixo. 

Clod.  And  is  she  gone  then  ?  Am  I  dishonour'd 
thus, 
Cozen'd  and  baffled  ?— My  guard  there  1 — ^No  man 
answer  ? 


My  guard,  I  say  1 —Sirrah,  you  knew  of  thb  plot.— 
Where  are  my  guard? — I'll  have  your  life,  yoa 
You  politic  old  ti^ef !  [vilLaiB, 

Char.  Heaven  send  her  far  enough. 
And  let  me  pay  the  ransom  I 

BtUer  Guard. 

Guard.  Did  your  honour  call  us  ? 

Clod.  Post  every  way,  and  presently  recover 
The  two  strange  gentlemen,  and  the  £ur  lady. 

Guard.  This  day  was  married,  air? 

Clod.  The  same. 

Guard.  Wesaw*em. 
Making  widk  all  main  speed  to  the  port. 

Clod.  Away,  villains  ! 
Recover  her,  or  I  shall  die. — lE^ni  Goazd.')  Dral 
Didst  not  thou  know  ?  [truly ; 

Char.  By  all  that's  good,  I  did  not. 
If  your  honour  mean  their  flight,  to  say  I  grieve 

for  that. 
Will  be  to  lie :  You  may  handle  me  as  yoa  please. 

Clod.  Be  sure,  with  all  the  cruelty,  wi&  all  ^ 
rigor; 
For  thou  hast  robb'd  ne,  viEun,  of  a 


Enter  Guard. 
How  now  ? 
Guard.  They're  all  aboard ;  a  bark  rode  ready 
for  'em. 
And  now  are  under  sail,  and  past  recovery. 

Clod.  Rig  me  a  ship  with  all  the  speed  that  mar 
be  ; 
I  will  not  lose  her ! — ^Thou  her  most  fdse  father, 
Shalt  go  along ;  and  if  I  miss  her,  hear  me, 
A  whole  day  will  I  study  to  destroy  thee. 

Char.  I  shall  be  joyfiil  of  it ;  and  so  yonll  find 
me.  [Emikt 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I Luhon.^A  Room  in  the  House  of 

DONKA.   GUIOMAR. 

Enter  Maxvel  dv  Sosa  and  Gviomak. 

Man.  I  hear  and  see  too  much  of  him,  and  that 
Compels  me,  madam,  though  unwillingly. 
To  wish  I  had  no  uncle's  part  in  him ; 
And,  much  I  fear,  the  comfort  of  a  son 
You  will  not  long  enjoy. 

Gui.  Tis  not  my  fault, 
And  therefore  from  his  guilt  my  innocence 
Cannot  be  tainted.    Since  his  father's  death, 
(Peace  to  his  soul ! )  a  mother's  pray'rs  and  care 
Were  never  wanting  in  his  education. 
His  childhood  I  pass  o'er,  as  being  brought  up 
Under  my  wing ;  and,  growing  ripe  for  study, 
I  overcame  the  tenderness  and  joy 
I  had  to  look  upon  him,  and  provided 
The  choicest  masters,  and  of  greatest  name, 
Of  Salamanca,  in  all  liberal  arts. 

Man.  To  train  his  youth  up: — I  must  witness 
that 

Gui.  How  there  he  prosper'd,  to  the  admiration 
Of  all  that  knew  him,  for  a  general  scholar, 
Being  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man, 
Is  still  remembered  in  that  academy. 
From  thence  I  sent  him  to  the  emperor's  court, 
Attended  like  his  father's  son ;  and  there 


Maintein'd  him  in  such  bravery  and  height. 
As  did  become  a  courtier. 

Man.  Twas  that  spoil'd  him ; 
My  nephew  had  been  happy,  [but  for  tint.] 
The  court's  a  school,  indeed,  in  whidi  some  few 
Learn  virtuous  principles  ;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and  hnnrat 
Trifling  is  there  in  practice ;  serious  actions 
Are  obsolete  and  out  of  use.     My  nephew 
Had  been  a  happy  man,  had  he  ne'er  known 
What's  there  in  grace  and  £uhion. 

Gui.  I  have  heard,  yet 
Tliat,  while  he  liv'd  in  court,  the  emperc^ 
Took  notice  of  his  carriage  and  good  parts ; 
The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company ; 
And  of  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
A  complete  gentleman. 

Man.  He  indeed,  dancM  weQ ; 
A  turn  o*  th'  toe,  with  a  lofty  trick  or  two. 
To  argue  nimbleness  and  a  strong  back. 
Will  go  ftr  with  a  madam.     'Tis  most  true. 
That  he's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  knows  it ; 
An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  that  too  ; 
He  has  fought  thrice,  and  come  off  sdll  with 
Which  he  forgets  not.  ~~ 

GiM.  Nor  have  I  much  reason 
To  grieve  his  fortune  that  way. 

Man.  Yon  are  mistaken. 
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Prosperity  doa  not  warch  a  gentleman's  temper, 

More  tban  his  adverse  fortnne.     I  have  known 

Many,  and  of  rare  parts,  from  their  succexs 

In  private  duels,  rais'd  up  to  such  a  pride. 

And  so  transformed  from  what  they  were,  that  all 

That  lov'd  them  truly  wish'd  they  had  faUen  in  them. 

I  need  not  write  examples  ;  in  your  son 

*T!s  too  apparent ;  for  ere  Don  Dnarte 

Made  trial  of  his  valour,  he,  indeed,  was 

Admir'd  for  civil  courtesy;  but  now 

He's  swoln  so  high,  out  of  his  own  assurance 

Of  what  he  dares  do,  that  he  seeks  occasions, 

Unjost  occasions,  grounded  on  blind  passion. 

Ever  to  be  in  quarrels ;  and  this  makes  him 

Shnnn'd  of  all  fair  societies. 

Gtii.  'Would  it  were 
In  my  weak  power  to  help  it  I  I  will  use. 
With  my  entreaties,  th*  authority  of  a  mother, 
As  yon  may  of  an  uncle,  and  enlarge  it 
With  your  command,  as  being  a  governor 
To  the  great  king  in  Lisbon. 


[3%<3f  retire. 


\ 


Enter  DVAXrm  and  hie  Page. 

Mmn,  Here  he  comes : 
We  are  unseen ;  observe  him« 

l>tta.  Boy. 

Page,  My  lord. 

Duo.  What  saith  the  Spanish  captain  that   I 
To  my  bold  challenge  ?  [struck, 

Page,  He  refns'd  to  read  it. 

Duo,  Why  didst  not  leave  it  there  f 

Page,  I  did,  my  lord ; 
But  to  no  purpose ;  for  he  seems  more  willing 
To  sit  down  with  the  wrongs,  than  to  repair 
His  honour  by  the  sword.    He  knows  too  well, 
Tliat  from  yonr  lordship  nothing  can  be  got 
Bot  more  blows  and  disgraces. 

Duo,  He's  a  wretch, 
A  mxaeimbie  wretch,  and  all  my  fury 
U  lost  upon  him.     Holds  the  masque,  appointed 
r  th'  honour  of  Hippolyta? 

Page.  Tis  broke  off. 

Z>wa.  The  reason  ? 

Page.  This  was  one ;  they  heard  your  lordship 
Was,  by  the  ladies'  choice,  to  lead  the  dance ; 
And  therefore  they,  too  well  assur'd  how  far 
Yott  woold  oat'Shine  'em,  gave  it  o'er,  and  said 
They  would  not  serve  for  foils  to  set  you  off. 

/>»«.  They  at  their  best  are  such,  and  ever  shall 
Where  I  appear.  [be, 

Do  yon  note  his  modesty  ? 

\_Apart  to  GuioMAR. 

But  was  there  nothing  else  pretended? 

Pope,  Yes; 
Yowng  Don  Alonzo,  the  great  captain's  nephew, 
Stood  on  comparisons. 

IHuu  With  whom? 

Page.  Wi^you; 
And  openly  profess'd  that  all  precedence. 
Hie  birth  and  state  consider'd,  was  due  to  him ; 
Nor  were  yonr  lordship  to  contend  with  one 
So  fmr  above  yon. 

Duo,  I  look  down  upon  him 
With  each  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my  slave ; 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  most  derive  from  his  great  grandsires'  ashes : 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead, 
**  This  is  a  lord,"  he  had  liv'd  unobserv'd 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one 


Amongst  the  common  rout     Compare  with  me  ? 
Tis  giant-like  ambition  ;  I  know  hun. 
And  know  myself :  that  man  is  truly  noble. 
And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  own. 
Which  his  deserts  have  purchas'd.     I  could  wish 
My  birth  were  more  obscure,  my  friends  and  kins- 
Of  lesser  power,  or  that  my  provident  father  [men 
Had  been  like  to  that  riotous  emperor 
That  chose  his  belly  for  hb  only  heir ; 
For,  being  of  no  family  then,  and  poor. 
My  virtues,  wheresoe'er  I  liv'd,  should  make 
That  kingdom  my  inheritance. 

Gui.  Strange  self-love  !  lApart. 

Dua,  For  if  I  studied  the  country's  laws, 
I  should  so  easily  sound  all  their  depth. 
And  rise  up  such  a  wonder,  that  the  pleaders. 
That  now  are  in  most  practice  and  esteem, 
Should  starve  for  want  of  clients.    If  I  travell'd. 
Like  wise  Ulysses,  to  see  men  and  manners, 
I  would  return  in  act  more  knowing,  than 
Homer  could  fancy  him  :  if  a  physician. 
So  oft  I  would  restore  death-wounded  men. 
That,  where  I  liv'd,  Galen  should  not  be  nam'd  ; 
And  he,  that  join'd  again  the  scatter'd  limbs 
Of  torn  Hippolytus,  should  be  forgotten. 
I  could  teach  Ovid  courtship,  how  to  win 
A  Julia,  and  enjoy  her,  though  her  dower 
Were  all  the  sun  gives  light  to :  And  for  arms. 
Were  the  Persian  host,  that  drank  up  rivers,  added 
To  the  Turk's  present  powers,  I  could  direct. 
Command,  and  marshal  them. 

Man.  And  yet  you  know  not      IComing  forward. 
To  rule  yourself;  you  would  not  to  a  boy  else, 
Like  Plautus'  braggart,  boast  thus. 

Dua,  All  I  speak. 
In  act  I  can  make  good. 

Gut.  Why  then,  being  master 
Of  such  and  so  good  parts,  do  you  destroy  them 
With  self-opinion ;  or,  like  a  rich  miser. 
Hoard  up  the  treasures  you  possess,  imparting 
Nor  to  yourself,  nor  others,  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  are  to  you  but  like  enchanted  viands. 
On  which  you  seem  to  feed,  yet  pine  with  hunger ; 
And  those  so  rare  perfections  in  my  son. 
Which  would  make  others  happy,  render  me 
A  wretched  mother. 

Man,  You  are  too  insolent ; 
And  those  too  many  excellencies,  that  feed 
Your  pride,  turn  to  a  plnrisy,  and  kill 
That  which  should  nourish  virtue.  Dare  you  think, 
All  blessings  are  conferred  on  you  alone  ? 
You're  grossly  cozen*d ;  there's  no  good  in  you 
Which  others  have  not.  Are  you  a  scholar  ?  so 
Are  many,  and  as  knowing.  Are  you  valiant  ? 
Waste  not  that  courage  then  in  brawls,  but  spend  it 
I'  th'  wars,  in  service  of  your  king  and  country. 

Dua.  Yes,  so  I  might  be  general :  No  man  lives 
That's  worthy  to  command  me. 

Man.  Sir,  in  Lisbon, 
I  am ;  and  you  shall  know  it.  Every  hour 
I  am  troubled  with  complaints  of  your  'behaviour 
From  men  of  all  conditions,  and  idl  sexes. 
And  my  authority,  which  you  presume 
Will  bear  you  out,  in  that  you  are  my  nephew, 
No  longer  shall  protect  you ;  for  I  vow. 
Though  all  that's  past  I  pardon,  I  will  punish 
The  next  fault  with  as  much  severity 
As  if  you  were  a  stranger ;  rest  assur'd  on*t. 

Gui.  And  by  that  love  you  should  bear,  or  that 
duty 
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You  owe  a  mother,  once  more  I  command  yon 
To  cast  this  haughtiness  oiF  ;  which  if  you  do» 
All  that  is  mine  is  yonrs :  If  not,  expect 
My  pray're  and  tows  for  your  conversion  only^ 
Bat  never  means  nor  &Toar. 

lExemU  MAJf .  oiwi  Got. 
Dua.  I  am  tutor'd 
As  if  I  were  a  child  still !  The  base  peasants 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  worth,  have  done 
But  I  will  find  them  oat :  I  will  abroad. —    [this : 
Get  my  disguise. — I  have  too  long  been  idle; 
Nor  will  I  curb  my  spirit :  I  was  bom  free. 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketh  me. 

IBxeunt, 

SCENE  U.—The  Same,-^The  Harbour. 
EnUrLsovoLDf  Sailors,  and  Zkkocuu 

Leop.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this  fair 
I  only  challenge  for  myself.  [captive 

Sail.  You  have  won  her. 
And  well  deserve  her.  Twenty  years  I  have  liv'd 
A  burgess  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  present 
At  many  a  desperate  fight,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a  bark  with  such  incredible  valour 
So  long  defended,  and  against  such  odds ; 
And  by  two  men  scarce  arm'd  too. 

Leop.  'Twas  a  wonder. 
And  yet  the  courage  they  expressed,  being  taken, 
And  their  contempt  of  death,  won  more  upon  me 
Than  all  they  did  when  they  were  free.  Methinks 
I  see  them  yet,  when  they  were  brought  aboard  us, 
Disarmed  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters ; 
How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude. 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 
Taking  a  farewell  only  with  their  eyes,  [viigin 

They  leap'd  into  the  sea. 

Saii.  Indeed,  'twas  rare. 

Leop»  It  wrought  so  much  on  me,  that,  but  I 
fear'd 
The  great  ship  that  pursued  us,  our  own  safety 
Hind'ring  my  charitable  purpose  to  'em, 
I  would  have  took  'em  up,  and  with  their  lives 
They  should  have  had  their  liberties. 

Zen,  Oh,  too  late ; 
For  they  are  lost,  for  ever  lost ! 

Leop.  Take  comfort ; 
'Tis  not  impossible  but  that  they  Uve  yet ; 
For,  when  thev  left  the  ships,  they  were  within 
A  league  o'  th  shore,  and  with  such  strength  and 

cunning 
They,  swimming,  did  delude  the  rising  billows. 
With  one  hand  making  way,  and  with  the  other 
Their  bloody  swords  advanced,  threatening  the  sea- 
gods 
With  war,  unless  they  brought  them  safely  off, 
That  I  am  almost  confident  they  live. 
And  you  again  may  see  them. 

Zen.  In  that  hope 
I  brook  a  wretched  being,  till  I  am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ;  but,  diey  dead. 
Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life, 
I  will  not  long  survive  them. 

Leop.  Hope  the  best ; 
And  let  the  courteous  usage  you  have  found, 
Not  usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  you 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen.  You  know  it ; 
A  captive  my  &te  and  your  power  have  made  me : 


Such  I  am  now  ;  but  what  I  was,  it  skills  not ; 
For,  they  being  dead,  in  whom  I  only  live, 
I  dare  not  challenge  fiunily,  or  country ; 
And  therefore,  sir,  inquire  not :  Let  it  mtSee, 
I  am  your  servant,  and  a  thankful  servant, — 
If  yon  will  call  that  so,  which  is  but  duty, — 
I  ever  will  be ;  and,  my  honour  safe, 
(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  preserv'd) 
No  slavery  can  appear  in  such  a  form. 
Which,  with  a  masculine  constancy,  I  will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffer. 

Leop.  You  mistake  me : 
That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  prove 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.     I  do  find 
A  winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks. 
Nor  can  a  suit  by  you  mov'd  be  denied ; 
And,  therefore,  of  a  prisoner  you  must  be 
The  victor's  advocate. 

Zen.  To  whom  ? 

Leop.  A  lady ; 
In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty. 
Are  friendly  met.  I  grant  that  yon  are  fur : 
And,  had  I  not  seen  her  before,  peihaps 
I  might  have  sought  to  you. 

Zen,  This  I  hear  gladly. 

Xr^op.  To  this  incomparable  lady  I  will  give  yoo ; 
(Yet  being  mine,  you  are  already  hers ;) 
And  to  serve  her  is  more  than  to  be  free. 
At  least,  I  think  so.    And  when  yon  live  widi  her, 
If  you  will  please  to  think  on  him  that  brought  joa 
To  such  a  happiness,  (for  so  her  bounty 
Will  make  you  think  her  service,}  you  shall  ever 
Make  me  at  your  devotion. 

Zen.  All  I  can  do. 
Rest  you  assur'd  of. 

Leop.  At  night  I'll  present  yon ; 
Till  when,  I  am  your  guard. 

2ien.  Ever  your  servant  1  lEnmaL 


SCENE  llh—The  Sireet. 
Enter  Aasrouio  mnd  Rdtujo. 

Am,  To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Rut.  'Troth, 'tis  uncertain. 
Drowning  we  have  'scap'd  miraculously,  and 
Stand  &ir,  for  ought  I  know,  for  hanging  :  Money 
We've  none,  nor  e'er  are  like  to  have,  'tis  to  be 

doubted. 
Besides  we*re  strangers,  wond^rons  hungry  stran- 

gers; 
And  charity  growing  cold,  and  miracles  ceasing. 
Without  a  conjuror's  help,  I  cannot  find 
When  we  shall  eat  again. 

Am.  These  are  no  wants. 
If  put  in  balance  with  Zenocia's  loss : 
In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  spoken  ! 
Oh,  my  Rutilio,  when  I  think  on  her. 
And  that  whidi  she  may  suffer,  being  a  captive. 
Then  I  could  curse  myself;  almost  tiiose  powcn 
That  send  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean. 

Rut.  You've  lost  a  wife,  indeed,  a  fair  and 
chaste  one; 
Two  blessings  not  found  often  in  one  woman. 
But  she  may  be  recover'd  :  Questionless, 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Portugal ; 
And  here  in  Lisbon,  by  some  means  or  other. 
We  may  hear  of  her. 

Am.  In  that  hope  I  live. 

Rut.  And  so  do  I :  But  hope  is  a  poor  sallad 
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To  dine  and  siip  with,  after  a  two-days'  fast  too. 
Have  joa  no  money  left  ? 

Am,  Not  a  denier. 

Rui.  Not  anything  to  pawn  ?  *ti8  now  in  fashion. 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  yon  should  not  be 
Without  a  neat  histerical  shirt 

Am,  For  shame, 
Talk  not  so  poorly. 

Bui.  I  must  talk  of  that, 
Necessity  prompts  us  to ;  for  beg  I  cannot ; 
Nor  am  I  made  to  creep  in  at  a  window. 
To  filch  to  feed  me.     Something  must  be  done, 
And  suddenly ;  resolve  on't. 

Enier  Zabuu)h  amd  a  Senrant. 

Am,  What  are  these  ? 

Bui.  One,  by  his  habit,  is  a  Jew. 

Zab.  No  more: 
Thou*rt  sure  that's  he? 

Sen.  Most  certain. 

Z4ib,  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him  ? 

Sertf,  Some  two  hours. 

Zat.  Be  gone ; 
Let  me  alone  to  work  him. 

Rui.  How  he  eyes  you  I 
Now  he  moves  towards  us :  In  the  devil's  name, 
What  would  he  with  us  ? 

Am.  Innocence  is  bold  ; 
Nor  can  I  fear. 

Zab,  That  you  are  poor,  and  strangers, 
I  eaiQy  petceiTe. 

Rui.  But  that  you'll  help  us, 
Or  any  of  your  tribe,  we  dare  not  hope,  sir. 

Zm^  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Rui,  Because  you  are  a  Jew,  sir  ; 
And  courtesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
Than  any  of  your  nation. 

Z{i6.  We  are  men,  ' 
And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  we  find 
Fit  subjects  for  our  bounty  :  and,  for  proof 
That  we  dare  give,  and  freely — (not  to  you,  sir ; 

ITo  Runuo. 

Pray  spare  your  pains) — there's  gold :     Stand  not 
'Tis  current,  I  assure  you.  [amazed  ; 

Rui.  Take  it,  man ! 
Sure  thy  good  angel  is  a  Jew,  and  comes 
lo  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.   I  could  wish  now. 
Mine  would  appear  too,  like  a  Turk. 

Am.  1  thank  you ; 
But  yet  must  tell  you,  if  this  be  the  prologue 
To  any  bed  act  you  would  have  me  practise, 
I  must  not  take  it. 

Zab,  This  is  but  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  and  the  bond, 
Which  you  must  seal  to  for't,  is  your  advancement. 
Fortune,  with  all  that*s  in  her  power  to  give. 
Offers  herself  up  to  you :  Entertain  her  : 
And  Chat  which  princes  have  kneerd  for  in  vain. 
Presents  itself  to  you. 

Am.  *n»  above  wonder. 

Zab.  But  hr  beneath  the  truth,  in  my  relation 
Of  what  you  shall  possess,  if  you  embrace  it 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it ; 
And  this  (in  which,  beyond  all  expectation, 
Yon  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 
If  you  dare  follow  me,  so ;  if  not,  hereafter 
Expect  not  the  like  offer. 

Am,  Tis  no  vision. 

RuL  'Tis  gold,  I'm  sure. 


lExit. 


Am,  We  must,  like  brothers,  share ; 
There's  for  you. 

Rut.  By  this  light,  I'm  glad  I  have  it : 
There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  such. 
And  yet  want  gold ;  yea,  and  sometimes  silver) 
But  would  receive  such  fovours  from  the  devil, 
Though  he  appeared  like  a  broker,  and  demanded 
Sixty  i'  th'  hundred. 

Am,  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life  ?  'tis  now  to  me 
Not  worth  the  keeping.     I  will  follow  him. 
Farewell  1  Wish  me  good  fortune  *,  we  shall  meet 
Again,  I  doubt  not. 

Rui.  Or  ru  ne*er  trust  Jew  more, 
Nor  Christian,  for  his  sake. — Plague  o'  my  stars ! 

lExit  Arnouw. 
How  long  might  I  have  walk'd  without  a  cloak. 
Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  fortune  i 
We  elder  brothers,  though  we  are  proper  men, 
Ha'  not  the  luck ;  ha*  too  much  beard;  that  spoils 
us ;  [now  ? 

The  smooth  chin  carries  all. — What's  here  to  do 

Enter  Duartx,  Aionbo,  and  a  Page. 

Dua.  ril  take  you  as  I  find  you. 
Alon.  That  were  base ; 
You  see  I  am  uuarm'd. 

Dua,  Out  with  your  bodkin  ; 
Your  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto ;  out  with  it. 
Or,  by  this  hand,  I'll  kill  you.     Such  as  you  are 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers. 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fiEishion  : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  honour. 
Rut.  That's  true,  indeed.     Upon  my  life  this 
Is  bribed  to  repeal  banish'd  swords.  [gallant 

Dua.  ril  shew  you 
The  difference  now  between  a  Spanish  rapier 
And  your  pure  Pisa. 

Alon.  Liet  me  fetch  a  sword ; 
Upon  mine  honour  I'll  return. 
Dua.  Not  so,  sir. 

Alan.  Or  lend  me  yours,  Iprayyou,  and  take  this. 

ITo  Rimuo. 
Rut.  To  be  disgraced  as  you  are  ?  no,  I  thank 
'Spite  of  the  fashion,  while  I  live,  I  am         [you  : 
Instructed  to  go  arm'd.     What  folly  'tis 
For  you,  that  are  a  man,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  enemy^s  mercy ! 
Dua.  Yield  it  quickly. 
Or  I'll  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  disgrace  you  I 
Thus  kick  and  baffle  you  :  As  you  like  this, 

{Kicks  him. 
You  may  again  prefer  complaints  against  me 
To  my  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard. 

Alon.  I  am  paid 
For  being  of  the  fashion. 

Dua.  Get  a  sword ; 
Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  your  reputation. 
You  know  I  am  easily  found.  I'll  add  this  to  it. 
To  put  you  in  mind.  IKickt  him. 

Rut.  You  are  too  insolent, 
And  ^o  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  your  valour. 

Dua.  This  to  me,  you  peasant? 
Thou  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow  ; 
Tis  scorn,  not  pity,  makes  me  give  thee  life : 
Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for't.     How  1  do  you 
stare? 
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iStrikes  him. 
ITkepJigkt, 


Rut,  I  hATe  a  sword,  sir,  yoa  shall  find ;  a  good 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard.  [one ; 

Dua,  Wert  thou  dirice  arm'd. 
Thus  yet  I  dnrst  attempt  thee. 

But.  Then  have  at  you ; 
I  scorn  to  take  blows. 

Dua.  Oh  !  Vm  slain. 

Page.  Help !  murder !  murder  I 

Alon.  Shift  for  yourself ;  yoa  are  dead  else ; 
YouVe  Idll'd  the  governor's  nephew. 

Page.  Raise  the  streets  there. 

Alon.  If  once  you  are  beset,  you  cannot  'scape. 
Will  you  betray  yourself  ? 

Rut.  Undone  for  ever ! 

ZExeunt  RurtLTO  and  Ai4>nso. 

SttttT  Officora. 
Ist  Offi.  Who  maVes  this  outcry  ? 
Page.  Oh,  my  lord  is  murder'd  I 
This  way  he  took ;  make  after  him.     Help,  help 
there !  iRxii  Psge. 

2dOjgii.  'Tis  Don  Duarte. 
lit  Offi.  Pride  has  got  a  fall  1 
He  was  still  in  quarrels,  soom'd  us  peace-makers. 
And  all  our  bill-authority  ;  now  he  has  paid  for't ; 
You  ha'  met  with  your  match,  sir,  now.  Bring  off 

his  body. 
And  bear  it  to  the  governor.     Some  pursue 
The  murderer ;  yet  if  he  *scape,  it  skills  not ; 
Were  I  a  prince,  I  would  rewand  him  for't : 
He  has  rid  the  city  of  a  turbulent  beast ; 
There's  few  will  pity  him :  But  for  his  mother 
I  truly  grieve,  indeed ;  she's  a  good  lady. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Bed-Chamber  in  Donna 
Guiomar's  House. 

Enter  Ouiomar  and  flervanto. 

Gui.  He's  not  i'  th'  house  ? 

Serv.  No,  madam. 

GuL  Haste  and  seek  him ; 
Go  all,  and  every  where ;  I'll  not  to  bed, 
'Till  you  return  him.     Take  away  the  lights  too ; 
The  moon  lends  me  too  much,  to  find  my  fears ; 
And  those  devotions  I  am  to  pay. 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book ; 
And  I  shall  read  them  there,  without  a  taper. 

IShe  kneels.    Exeunt  Servants. 

Enter  Runuo. 

But.  I  am  pursued ;  all  the  ports  are  stopt  too ; 
Not  any  hope  to  escape :  behind,  before  me. 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset.     Cursed  fortune ! 
My  enemy  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  too ; 
Redeem'd  from  one  affliction  to  another  1 
'Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb, 
And  died  obscure  and  innocent ;  not  as  Nero, 
Smear'd  o'er  with  blood.    Whither  have  my  fears 

brought  me  ? 
I  am  got  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open  ; 
This,  by  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hangings. 
And  other  rich  adornments,  glist'ring  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
To  one  of  means  and  rank.     No  servant  stirring  ? 
Murmur,  nor  whisper  ? 

Gut.  Who's  that? 

But.  By  the  voice. 
This  is  a  woman. 

Gui.  Stephano,  Jasper,  Julia ! 
I    Who  waits  there  ? 


But.  'Tis  the  lady  of  the  house; 
1*11  fly  to  her  protection. 

Gui.  Speak,  what  are  you? 

But,  Of  all  that  ever  breath'd,  a  man  most 
vrretched. 

Gui.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill  msnnen; 
You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  else 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would  po? 
Or  what  do  you  seek  for  ? 

But.  Gracious  woman,  hear  me  I 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 
AU  your  demands ;  a  most  unfortunate  strmger, 
That,  call'd  unto  it  by  my  enemy's  pride. 
Have  left  him  dead  i*  th'  streets.     Justice  porsnes 
And,  for  that  life  I  took  unwillingly,  [me, 

And  in  a  fair  defence,  I  must  lose  mine. 
Unless  you,  in  your  diarity,  protect  me. 
Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ;  and  the  sltar 
I  gladly  would  take  hold  of»  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  thafs  dear  unto  you,  by  yoor  virtaes, 
And  by  your  innocence,  that  needs  no  forgiveneg, 
Take  pity  on  me ! 

Gui.  Are  you  a  Castilian  ? 

But.  No,  madam ;  Italy  daims  my  birth. 

Gui.  I  ask  not 
With  purpose  to  betray  je^ ;  if  yoa  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  yon, 
If  it  lay  in  my  power.     Lift  up  these  haaginff ; 
Behind  my  bed's-head  there*s  a  hollow  place, 
Into  which  mter.  [Runuo  refiret  bdkind  (hi  M 

So ;  but  from  this  stir  not. 

If  th'  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  will  do : 
I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgiogs. 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me> 
And  search  no  further. 

But.  The  blessed  saints  pay  for  me 
The  infinite  debt  I  owe  yov! 

Oui,  How  he  quakes  1 
Thus  far  I  feel  his  heart  beat. — ^Be  of  comfoit ; 
Once  more  I  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents. 
Especially  the  valiant ; — and  who  knows  not. 
But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  stranger, 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Enter  Page,  Offioera,  and  Servants,  teitt  DuAantf*' 

Bier. 

1  Serv,  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever  eoaU 
Raise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow, 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of 
Your  great  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Your  only  son, 
My  lord  Duarte's  slain. 

1  Offi.  His  murderer. 
Pursued  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discovered 
Ent'ring  your  house,  and  thit  induced  us 
To  press  into  it  for  his  apprehensioB. 

Gttt.  Oh! 

1  Serv.  Sure  her  heart  is  broke. 

Offi.  Madam! 

Gui.  Standoff! 
My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
That  you  must  not  partake  it ;  suffer  it, 
like  wounds  that  do  bleed  invrard,  to  dispatch  me! 
Oh,  my  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  prophecy ;  thou  artd«ttl« 
And,  to  increase  my  misery,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow» 
Or  thou  fall  unrevenged.     My  soul's  divided ; 
And  piety  to  a  son,  and  true  performance 
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Of  hospitable  duties  to  mj  guest. 
That  ire  to  others  aogels.  are  mj  furies. 
Vengeance  knocks  at  my  heart,  but  my  word  given 
Denies  the  entrance :  Is  no  medium  left, 
Bat  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer, 
Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  aitar  ? 
Motherly  lore,  give  place ;  the  fault  made  this  way, 
To  keep  a  tow,  to  which  high  Heayen  is  witness, 
Heav'n  may  be  pleased  to  pardon ! 

Enter  Mawusl,  Doctors  end  Baigeona. 

Man,  lis  too  late; 
He's  gone,  pest  all  recovery :  Now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  I  should  give  comfort ! 
And  yet  remember,  sister 

Gifi.  Oh,  forbear! 
Search  for  the  murderer,  and  remove  the  body, 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  uncapable  of  all  comfort  1 
And  therefore  I  entreat  my  friends  and  kinsfolk, 
And  you,  my  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 

Man.  We  obey  you. 

iExeuHif  ail  but  QvumAR,  weith  the  bodlf. 

RuL  My  spirits  come  back,  and  now  Despair 
resigins 
Her  place  again  to  Hope.  iCinnei/orth. 


Out.  Whatever  thou  art, 
To  whom  I  have  given  means  of  life,  to  witness 
With  what  religion  I  have  kept  my  promise, 
Come  fearless  forth !  but  let  thy  face  be  cover'd, 
That  I  hereafter  be  not  forced  to  know  thee ; 
For  motherly  affection  may  return, 
My  vow  once  paid  to  Heav'n.     Thou  hast  ta'en 

from  me 
The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  light 
Of  my  swoln  eyes,  in  his  life  that  sustain'd  me. 
Yet,  my  word  giv'n  to  save  you,  I  make  good, 
Because  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  malice. 
You  are  not  known ;  there  is  no  mark  about  you 
That  can  discover  you ;  let  not  fear  betray  you. 
With  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  from  me, 
That  I  may  never  see  you ;  and  that  want 
Of  means  may  be  no  let  unto  your  journey. 
There  are  a  hundred  crowns.    You're  at  the  door 

now, 
And  so  farewell  for  ever. 

Rut,  Let  me  first  fall  IKneels. 

Before  your  feet,  and  on  them  pay  the  duty 
I  owe  your  goodness :  Next,  all  blessings  on  you, 
And  Heav'n  restore  the  joys  I  have  bereft  you. 
With  full  increase  hereafter  I     Living,  be 
The  goddess  styled  of  hospitality.  lExeunu 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  l,^^A  HaU  in  the  House  of  Hippoltta. 
Enter  Lcdpou)  and  Zekocia. 

Leap,  Fling  off  these  sullen  clouds;  you  are 
Into  a  boose  of  joy  and  happiness ;  [enter' d  now 
I  have  prepared  a  blessing  for  you. 

Zen.  Thank  you : 
My  ^ate  would  rather  ask  a  curse ! 

Leop.  You're  peevish. 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended.    I*ve  used 

those  means. 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady, 
Win  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  graciously, 
Make  mnc^  of  what  you're  mistress  of,  that  beauty; 
And  expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows : 
When  yon  are  old,  and  all  those   sweets  hang 
Then  sit  and  sigh.  [withered, 

Zen.  My  autumn's  not  far  off. 

Enter  Servant. 

Leop.  Have  you  told  your  lady? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hisve  told  her 
Both  of  your  noble  service,  and  your  present. 
Which  she  accepts. 

Leop.  I  should  beUest  to  see  her. 

Sen.  Thai  now  yon  cannot  do :  She  keeps  her 
chamber, 
Not  well  disposed,  and  has  denied  all  visits. 
The  maid  I  have  in  charge  to  receive  from  you. 
So  please  you  render  her. 

Leop.  VTith  all  my  serrice. 
But  fain  I  would  have  seen , 

Serv.  'Tia  hut  your  patience ; 
No  doubt  she  eannot  but  remember  nobly. 

Leop,  Tlieae  three  years  I  have  lov'd  this  scorn- 
ful lady. 
And  foDow'd  her  witii  all  the  truth  of  service ; 
In  aU  whii^  time,  but  twice  she  has  honoured  me 
With  si^t  of  her  Uest  beauty. — When  ydu  please, 
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You  may  receive  your  charge ;  and  tell  your  lady, 
A  gentleman,  whose  life  is  only  dedicated 
To  her  commands,  kisses  her  beauteous  hands. — 
And,  fur  one,  now  your  help :  You  may  remember 
The  honest  courtesies,  since  you  were  mine, 
I  ever  did  your  modesty.    You  shall  be  near  her ; 
And  if  sometimes  you  name  my  service  to  her, 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I  love  her, 
'Twill  be  a  gratitude  I  shall  remember. 

Zen,  What  in  my  power  lies,  so  it  be  honest — 

Leop.  I  ask  no  more. 

Serv.  You  must  along  with  me,  fair. 

Leop.  And  so  I  leave  you  two ;  but  to  a  fortune 
Too  happy  for  my  fate :  You  shall  enjoy  her. 

lExcunt. 

SCENE  II A  Room  in  the  same,  splendidly 

furnished. 

Enter  Zabition  and  Servants. 

Zab,  Be  quick,  be  quick ;  out  with  the  banquet 
there  1 
These  scents  are  dull ;  cast  richer  on,  and  fuller ; 
Scent  every  place.    Where  have  you  plac*d  the 

Serv.  Here  they  stand  ready,  sir.  [music  ? 

Zab.  'Tis  well.    Be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  iuU  of  spirit, 
And  amber'd  alL 

Serv.  They  are. 

Zab.  Give  fair  attendance. 
In  the  best  trim  and  state  make  ready  alL 
I  shall  come  presently  again.      lA  banquet  set  forth. 

2  Serv.  We  shall,  sir.—  {.Exit  Zas. 

What  preparation's  this  ?     Some  new  device 
My  lady  has  in  hand. 

1  Serv.  Oh,  prosper  it. 

As  long  as  it  carries  good  wine  in  the  mouth. 
And  good  meat  with  it  I    Where  are  all  the  rest  ? 

2  Serv.  They  are  ready  to  attend.  IMuHe. 
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1  Serv.  Sare,  some  g:reat  person ; 
They  would  not  make  this  hurry  else. 

2  Serv*  Hark|  the  music. 

Enttr  Zabuloit  and  Abholoo. 
It  will  appear  now,  certain ;  here  it  comes. 
Now  to  our  places. 

Am,  Whither  will  he  lead  me  ? 
What  invitation's  this  ?  to  what  new  end 
Are  these  fiEUr  preparations  ?  a  rich  banquet, 
Music,  and  every  place  stuck  with  adornment. 
Fit  for  a  princess  welcome !     What  new  game 
Has  Fortune  now  preparM,  to  shew  me  happy, 
And  then  again  to  siijc  me  ?     'Tis  no  illusion ; 
Mine  eyes  are  not  deceiv'd,  all  these  are  real. 
What  wealth  and  state  1 

Zab,  Will  you  sit  down  and  eat,  sir  ? 
These  carry  little  wonder,  they  are  usual ; 
But  you  shall  see,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it. 
That,  that  will  strike  hideed,  strike  with  amazement : 
Then  if  you  be  a  man ! — ^This  fiur  health  to  you. 

\,Drink9. 

Am,  What-  shall  I  see  ?    I  pledge  you,  sir.     I 
was  never 
So  buried  in  amazement  I  iDrinkt. 

Zab,  You  are  so  still : 
Drink  freely. 

Am.  The  very  wines  are  admirable  ! 
Good  sir,  give  me  but  leave  to  ask  this  question, 
For  what  great  worthy  man  are  these  prepared  ? 
And  why  do  you  bring  me  hither  ? 

Za^.  They  are  for  you,  sir ; 
And  undervalue  not  the  worth  you  carry. 
You  are  that  worthy  man :  Think  well  of  these, 
They  shall  be  more,  and  greater. 

Am.  Well,  blind  Fortune, 
Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  thou*rt pleased 
To  play  thy  game  out  wantonly 

Zab,  Come,  be  lusty. 
And  awake  your  spirits. 

Am.  Good  sir,  do  not  wake  me, 
For  willingly  I  would  die  in  this  dream.     Pray 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here  ?       [whose  servants 

Zab.  They  are  yours ; 
They  wait  on  you. 

Am.  I  never  yet  remember 
I  kept  such  faces,  nor  that  I  was  ever  able 
To  maintain  so  many. 

Zab.  Now  you  are,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  You'll  say  this  house  is  mine  too  ? 

Zab.  Say  it  ?  swear  it. 

Am.  And  all  this  wealth  ? 

Zab.  This  is  the  least  you  see,  sir. 

Am.  Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these  thirty 
For,  certainly,  I  never  found  I  was  wealthy  [years  ? 
Till  this  hour;  never  dreamed  of  house  and  servants : 
I  had  thought  I  had  been  a  younger  brother,  a  poor 
I  may  eat  boldly  then  ?  [gentleman. 

Zab.  'Tis  prepar'd  for  you. 

[Abmoldo  tiU  down  and  taU. 

Am.  The  taste  is  perfect,  and  most  delicate : 
But  why  for  me  ?  Give  me  some  wine  : — I  do  drink, 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  and  I  am  here. 
Here  in  this  glorious  place :  I  am  bravely  us'd 

too. — 
Good  gentle  sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  a  little ; 
For  either  I  am  much  aA)us*d 

Zab.  Strike,  music ; 
And  sing  that  lusty  song.  [MtuiCt  and  a  tcng. 

Am.  Bewitching  harmony ! 
Sure,.  I  am  tum'd  into  another  creature, 


Enter  HfProi.YTA. 
Happy  and  blest ;  Amoldo  wtu  unfortanate. — 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes !  what  precious  piece  of  natnie 
To  poze  the  world  ? 

Zab.  I  told  you,  you  would  see  that. 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations. 
What  think  you  now?  Nay,  rise  not ;  *tisB0  vison. 

Am,  'Tis  more ;  'tis  miracle. 

Ilip.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Am.  It  speaks,  and  entertains  me ;  still  more 
glorious  ! 
She  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here :  How  she  stirs 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there  1  [me. 

Hip.  May  I  sit  near  you? 

Am.  No,  you're  too  pure  an  object  to  behdd, 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon  and  live ; 
I  must  remove. 

Zab.  She  is  a  woman,  sir. 
Fie,  what  faint  heart  is  this ! 

Am.  The  house  of  wonder  1  D^Vff  ^ 

Zab.  Do  not    you  think  yourself   now  truly 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  by  you. 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at 
Nor  is  she  less  in  honour,  than  in  beauty ; 
Ferrara's  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  his  noblest,  and  most  happy  sister ; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mistress  of  herself, 
Wealthy  and  wise,  without  a  power  to  sway  her ; 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress. 

Am.  And  all  this  is 

Zab.  Hippolyta,  the  beauteous. 

Hip.  You  are  a  poor  relater  of  my  fortunes, 
Too  weak  a  chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings, 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I  am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate, — 
The  acquaintance,  and  the  noble  fellowship 
Of  this  fair  gentleman. — Pray  ye,  do  not  wonder, 
Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a  handsome  lady 
Speak  freely  to  you.     With  your  fair  leave  and 
I  will  sit  by  you.  [courtesy, 

Am.  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
Nor  where  I  am  ;  nor  to  what  end  consider 
Why  you  do  use  me  thus. 

Hip.  Are  you  angry,  sir, 
Because  you're  entertain'd  with  all  humanity  ? 
Freely  and  nobly  used  ? 

Am.  No,  gentle  lady. 
That  were  uncivil ;  but  it  much  amazes  me, 
A  stranger,  and  a  man  of  no  desert. 
Should  find  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  all  men ; 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  'tis  usual 
These  trifles,  that  but  serve  to  set  off,  follow. 
I  would  not  have  you  proud  now,  nor  disdainful, 
Because  I  say  I  love  you,  though  I  swear  it; 
Nor  think  it  a  stale  favour  I  fling  on  yon. 
Though  you  be  handsome,  and  the  only  man, 
I  must  confess,  1  ever  fix'd  mine  eye  on. 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  please  us. 
Yet  I  should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scora 

you; 
And  with  as  much  contempt  pursue  your  person. 
As  now  I  do  with  love.     But  you  are  wiso*. 
At  least,  I  think,  more  master  of  your  fortune ; 
And  so  I  drink  your  health. 

Am.  Hold  fast,  good  honesty ; 
I  am  a  lost  man  else ! 

Hip.'  Now  you  may  kiss  me ; 
'Tis  the  first  kiss  I  ever  ask*d,  I  swear  to  yon. 
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Am,  That  I  dare  do,  sweet  lady.        IKiues  her. 

Hip.  Yon  do  it  well  too ; 
Yoa  are  a  master,  sir ;  that  makes  you  coy. 

Am,  'Would  you  would  send  your  people  off. 

Hip,  Well  thought  on. — 
Wait  all  without. 

Z<i6.  I  hope  she  ia  pleased  thoroughly. 

lExeunt  Zab.  and  Servanta. 

ffip.  Why  stand  you  still?  here's  no  man  to 
detect  you ; 
My  people  are  gone  off.      Come»  come,  leave 

conjuring ; 
Hie  spirit  yon  would  raise  is  here  already ; 
Look  boldly  on  me. 

Am,  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Hip.  Oh,  moet  unmanly  question  !  haye  you  do  ? 
Is't  possible  your  years  should  want  a  tutor  ? 
I'll  teach  you :  Come,  embrace  me. 

Am,  Re,  stand  off; 
And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e'er  to  wonder, 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion, 
Ontwardiy  all  exact,  the  frame  of  heaven, 
SMLA  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
You  are  as  fidr  as  if  the  morning  bare  you ; 
Inugiaation  never  made  a  sweeter ; 
Cm  it  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer, 
And,  built  on  alight  affections,  fright  the  viewer  ? 
Be  excellent  in  dU,  as  you  are  outward. 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
HesT*n  has    bestow'd*,    make  'em  appear    still 

nobler, 
Becnue  they're  tnuted  to  a  weaker  keeper. 
Would  yoa  have  me  love  you  ? 

Hip,  Yes. 

Am,  Not  for  your  beauty ; 
Hioagk,  I  confess,  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us  ; 
Time,  as  he  passes  by,  puts  out  that  sparkle. 
Nor  for  your  wealth ;  idthough  the  world  kneel  to  it. 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman  ; 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  makes  that  his  conquest. 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous,  I'll  admire  you ; 
At  katt,  be  wise ;  and  where  you  lay  these  nets, 
Strow  over  'em  a  little  modesty ; 
'Tvill  weU  become  your  cause,  and  catch  more 
fods. 

Hip.  Could  any  one  that  lov'd  this  wholesome 
counsel, 
Bat  lore  the  giver  more  ?  Yon  make  me  fonder. 
Yoa  have  a  virtuous  mind ;  1  want  that  ornament. 
Is  it  a  sin  I  covet  to  enjoy  you  ? 
If  you  imagine  I'm  too  free  a  lover. 
And  act  tiiat  part  belongs  to  you,  I  am  silent : 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak  my  blushes,   parley  with 

you; 
I  wiQ  uot  touch  your  hand  but  with  a  tremble 
^^ttiog  a  vestal  nun ;  not  long  to  kiss  you, 
Bnt  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscem*d  too, 
I'll  steal  it  thus  :  I*U  walk  your  shadow  by  you. 
So  itill  and  silent,  that  it  shall  be  equal 
To  put  me  off  as  that ;  and  when  I  covet 
To  give  such  toys  as  diese {Qiving  jewel*. 

Am,  A  new  temptation  ! 

Hip,  Thus,  like  the  lazy  minutes,  will  I  drop 
Wbich  past  once  are  forgotten.  ['em, 

Am,  Ezcdlent  vice ! 

Hip,  Will  you  be  won  ?  Look  steadfastly  upon 
me, 
U)ok  manly,  take  a  man's  affections  to  you ; 
YooDg  women,  in  the  old  world,  were  not  wont, 
sir. 


To  hang  out  gaudy  bushes  for  their  beauties. 
To  talk  themselves  into  young  men's  affections. 
How  cold  and  dull  yon  are ! 

Am,  flow  I  stagger  1 
She's  wise,  as  fair ;  but  'tis  a  vricked  wisdom ; 
I'll  choke  before  I  yield. 

Hip,  Who  waits  within  there  ? 
Make  ready  the  green  chamber. 

Zah,  (  within.)  It  shall  be,  madam. 

Am,  I  am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 

Hip,  What  music  do  you  love  ? 

Am,   A  modest  tongue. 

Hip,  We'll  have  enough  of  that.     Fie,  fie,  how 
In  a  young  lady's  arms  thus  dull  ?  [lumpish ! 

Am,  For  Heav'ns  sake, 
Profess  a  little  goodness. 

Hip,  Of  what  country.' 

Am,  I  am  of  Rome. 

Hip.  Nay,  then,  I  know  you  mock  me ; 
The  Italians  are  not  frighted  with  such  bugbears. 
Pr'ythee,  go  in. 

Am,  I  am  not  welL 

Hip,  I'll  make  thee; 
I'U  kiss  thee  welL 

Am.  I  am  not  sick  of  that  sore. 

Hip.  Upon  my  conscience,  I  must  ravish  thee ; 
I  shall  be  famous  for  the  first  example : 
With  this  I'll  tie  yon  first,  then  try  your  strength, 
sir. 

Am,  My  strength  ?  Away,  base  woman,  I  ab- 
hor thee ! 
I  am  not  caught  with  stales.  Disease  dwell  with 
thee !  lExit. 

Hip,  Are  you  so  quick?  and  have  I  lost  my 
Ho,  Zabulon !  my  servants !  [wishes  ? 

Enter  Zabuioit  and  Servants. 

Zah,  Called  you,  madam  ? 

Hip,  Is  all  that  beauty  scom'd,  so  many  sued 
So  many  princes  ?  By  a  stranger  too  ?  [for  ? 

Must  I  endure  this  ? 

Zab,  Where's  the  gentleman  ? 

Hip,  Go  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Za- 
bulon ; 
He  has  broke  from  me.  Jewels  I  have  given  him : 
Charge  him  with  theft.     He  has  stol'n  my  love, 

my  freedom : 
Draw  him  before  the  governor,  imprison  him ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Zab,  I'll  teach  him  a  new  dance. 
For  playing  fast  and  loose  with  such  a  lady. — 
Come,  fellows,  come ! — I'll  execute  your  anger» 
And  to  the  frOl. 

Hip,  His  scorn  shall  feel  my  vengeance ! 

{^Bxeunt. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaquks. 

Sul.  Shall  I  never  see  a  lusty  man  again  ? 

Ja,  'Faith,  mistress. 
You  do  so  over-labour  'em  when  you  have  'em, 
And  so  dry-founder  'em,  they  cannot  last. 

Sfd,.  Where's  the  Frenchxnan  ? 

Ja.  Alas  1  he's  all  to  fitters ; 
And  lies,  taking  the  height  of  his  fortune  with  a 

syringe. 
He's  chin'd,  he's  chinM,  good  man;    he  is    a 

Sul,  What  is  become  o'  th'  Dane  ?      [mourner. 

Ja,  Who,  goldy-locks  ? 
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He's  foul  i*  th'  toach-hole,  and  recoils  again  ; 
The  main-spring's  weaken'd  that  holds  up  his 

cock; 
He  lies  at  the  sign  o'  th'  Sun,  to  be  new-breech'd. 

Sui.  The  rutter,  too,  is  gone. 

Ja,  Oh,  that  was  a  brave  rascal ; 
He  would  labour  like  a  thresher.    But  alas  I 
What  thing  can  ever  last  ?  He  has  been  ill  mew'd, 
And  drawn  too  soon;   I  have  seen  him  in  the 

SuL  There  was  an  Englishman.  [hospitaL 

Ja.  Ay,  there  was  an  Englishman ; 
Tou'll  scant  find  any  now,  to  make  that  name  good. 
There  were  those  English,  that  were  men  indeed. 
And  would  perform  like  men ;  but  now  they  are 

vanish'd : 
They  are  so  taken  up  in  their  own  country. 
And  so  beaten  off  their  speed  by  their  own  women. 
When  they  come  here,  they  draw  their  I^  like 

hackneys. 
Drink,  and  their  own  devices  hove  undone  'em. 

Sui,  I  must  have  one  that's  strong, — no  life  in 
Lisbon  else, — 
Perfect  and  young :  My  custom  with  young  ladies, 
And  high-fed  city-dames,  will  fall  and  break  else. 
I  want  myself  too,  in  mine  age  to  nourish  me. 
They  are  all  sunk  I  maintain'd. — ^Now,  what's  this 
What  goodly  fellow's  that  ?  [business  ? 

Enter  Rcnuo  and  Officers. 

Rut.  Why  do  you  drag  me  ? 
Pox  o'  your  justice!  let  me  loose. 

1  Offi.  Not  so,  sir. 

Rut.  Cannot  a  man  fall  into  one  of  your  drunken 
ceUars, 
And  yenture  the  breaking  on's  neck,  your  trap- 
But  he  must  be  us'd  thas  rascally  ?    [doors  open, 

1  Offi.  What  made  you  wand' ring 
So  late  i'  th'  night  ?  You  know,  that  is  imprison- 

Rut.  May  be,  I  walk  in  my  sleep.  [ment. 

1  Offi.  May  be,  we*ll  wake  you. 

What  made  you  wand'ring,  sir,  into  that  vault. 
Where  all  the  city  store,  and  the  munition  lay  ? 
Rut,  I  fell  into't  by  chance ;  I  broke  my  shins 
for't : 
Your  worships  feel  not  that     I  knocked  my  head 
Against  a  hundred  posts  ;  'would  you  had  had  it ! 
Cannot  I  break  my  neck  in  my  own  defence  ? 

2  Offi.  This  will  not  serve  you  ;  you  cannot  put 

it  off  so : 

Your  coming  thither  was  to  play  the  villain. 

To  fire  the  powder,  to  blow  np  that  part  o'  th*  city. 
Rut.  Yes,  with  my  nose.  Why  were  the  trap- 
doors open  ? 

Might  you  not  fall,  or  you,  had  you  gone  that  way? 

I  thought  your  city  had  sunk. 

1  Offi.  You  did  your  best,  sir, 

We  must  presume,  to  help  it  into  the  air. 

If  you  call  that  sinking.    We  have  told  you  what's 

the  law ; 
He  that  is  taken  there,  unless  a  magistrate. 
And  have  command  in  that  pkce,  presently. 
If  there  be  nothing  found  apparent  near  hun 
Worthy  his  torture,  or  his  present  death. 
Must  either  pay  his  fine  for  his  presumption, 
(Which  is  six  hundred  ducats)  or  for  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  V  th'  galleys.    Will  you  walk,  sir  ? 
For,  we  presume,  you  cannot  pay  the  penalty. 
Rut.  Row  in  the  galleys,  after  all  this  mischief? 

2  Offi.  May  be,  you  were  drunk :  they'll  keep 

you  sober  there. 


Rut.  Tug  at  an  oar?  You  are  not  amnt  rascals. 
To  catch  me  in  a  pit-fall,  and  betray  me  ? 

Sul.  A  lusty-minded  man. 

Ja.  A  wondrous  able. 

Sul.  Pray,  gentlemen,  allow  me  but  that  Ubcfty 
To  speak  a  few  words  with  your  prisoner. 
And  I  shall  thank  you. 

I  Offi.  Take  your  pleasure,  lady. 

Sul.  What  would  you  give  that  woman,  riiosld 
Redeem  you  from  this  slavery  ?  [redeem  yen. 

Rut.  Besides  my  service, 
I'd  give  her  my  whole  self;  I'd  be  her  vassal. 

Sul.  She  has  reason  to  expect  as  much,  cons* 
dering 
The  great  sum  she  pays  for  it ;  yet  take  oomfoit : 
What  yon  shall  do  to  merit  this  is  easy. 
And  I  will  be  the  woman  shall  befriend  yov ; 
'Tis  but  to  entertain  some  handsome  ladtes. 
And  young  fair  gentlewomen :  You  guess  the  way : 
But  giving  of  your  mind 

Rut,  1  am  exceUent  at  it ; 
You  cannot  pick  out  such  another  living. 
I  understand  you :  Is't  not  thus  ?  C  IFWi|»er»- 

Sul.  You  have  it. 

Rut,  Bring  me  a  hundred  of  'era ;  111  dispatrh 
I  will  be  none  but  yours :  Should  another  offer  pi 
Another  way  to  redeem  me,  I  should  scorn  it. 
What  women  you  shall  please :  I  am 

lusty; 
Not  to  be  taken  down :  Would  you  have  children  ? 
I'll  get  you  those  as  fast  and  thick  as  fly->blowa. 

Sul.  I  admire  him,  wonder  at  him  ! 

Rut.  Hark  you,  lady  ; 
You  may  require  sometimes — 

Sul.  Ay,  by  my  faith. 

Rut.  And  you  shall  have  it,  by  my  fiuth,  and 
handsomely. — 
This  old  cat  will  suck  shrewdly  \ — You  have  no 

daughters  ? 
I  fly  at  all. — ^Now  am  I  in  my  kingdom ! 
Tug  at  an  oar  ?  No ;  tug  in  a  feaUier-bed, 
With  good  warm  caudles ;  hang  your  bread  and 

water ! — 
I'll  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady ; 
I  will  so  fdrbish  you ! 

Sul.  Come,  follow,  officers ; 
This  gentleman  is  free  :  I'll  pay  the  ducats. 

Rut.  And  when  you  catch  me  in  your  dty 
Again,  boil  me  with  cabbage.  [powdering-tob 

1  Offi.  You  are  both  wain'd  and  arm'd,  sir. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Hippoltta's  Souse. 


Enter  HrFroi.vTA  and  Zbrocia,  Ijbovold 

Zen,  Will  your  ladyship  wear  this  dresatog  ? 

Hip.  Leave  thy  prating ; 
I  care  not  what  I  wear. 

Zen.  Yet  'tis  my  duty 
To  know  your  pleasure,  and  my  worst  affection 
To  see  you  discontented. 

Hip.  Weeping  too  ? 
Pr'ythee,  forgive  me ;  I  am  much  distemper'd. 
And  speak  I  know  not  what.    To  make 

amends. 
The  gown  that  I  wore  yesterday  is  thine ; 
Let  it  alone  a  while. 

Leop.  Now  you  perceive. 
And  taste  her  bounty. 

Zen.  Much  above  my  merit. 
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Leof.  But  haTe  you  not  yet  found  a  happy  time 
To  move  for  me  ? 

Zen,  I  have  wmtch*d  all  occasions  ; 
But  hitherto  without  success :  Yet,  doubt  not 
Bot  ril  embrace  the  first  means. 

Lwp.  Do  and  prosper. 

EioeUent  creature,  whose  perfections  make 

[Coming  ftunoard. 
Evea  sorrow  lorely,  if  your  frowns  thus  tskt  me, 
What  would  your  smiles  do  ? 

Hip.  Pox  o'  this  stale  courtship ! 
If  I  have  any  power— 

Leop.  I  am  commanded ; 
Obedience  is  the  lover's  sacrifice^ 
Which  I  pay  gladly.  IBe  reUrea, 

Hip.  To  be  forc'd  to  woo, 
Being  a  woman,  oonld  not  but  torment  me : 
Bat  bringing,  for  my  adYOcates,  youth  and  beauty, 
Set  off  with  wealth,  and  then  to  be  denied  too, 
Does  comprehend  all  tortures.    They  fiatter'd  me 
That  said  my  looks  were  charms,  my  touches  fetters, 
Mj  locks  soft  chains  to  bind  the  arms  of  princes, 
And  make  them,  in  that  wish'd-for  bondage  happy. 
I  am,  like  others  of  a  coarser  feature, 
hi  weak  t'  allure,  but  in  my  dotage  stronger. 
I  tm  no  Circe ;  he,  more  than  Ulysses, 
Scorns  all  my  oifer'd  bounties,  slights  my  favours; 
And,  as  I  were  some  new  Egyptian,  flies  me. 
Leaving  no  pawn,  but  my  own  shame  behind  him. 
Bat  he  shall  find,  that,  in  my  fell  revenge, 
1  am  a  woman  ;  one,  that  never  pardons 
The  ndt  contemner  of  her  proffer*d  sweetness. 

BnUr  Zabuu>k. 

Zab,  Madam,  'tis  done. 

Hip  What's  done  ? 

M,  Th*  uncivil  stranger 
I*  at  yonr  suit  arrested • 

Hip,  Tia  weU  handled. 

Zab.  And  under  guard  sent  to  the  governor ; 
With  whom  my  testimony,  and  the  favour 
He  bears  your  ladyship,  have  so  prevail'd. 
That  be  is  sentenc'd-— - 

Hip.  How? 

Zob.  To  lose  his  head«  [heat 

Hip.  Is  that  the  means  to  quench  the  scorching 
Of  my  enrag'd  desires  ?  Must  innocence  suffer, 
'Cause  I  sm  faulty  ?  Or  is  my  love  so  fatal. 
That  of  necessity  it  must  destroy 
The  object  it  most  longs  for  ?  Dull  Hippolyta, 
To  think  that  injuries  could  make  way  for  love, 
Wlien  ooortesies  were  despised  !  that  by  his  death 
Tbon  shouldst  gain  that,  which  only  thou  canst 

hope  for 
While  he  is  fiving !  My  honour's  at  the  stake  now, 
And  cannot  be  preserved,  unless  he  perish. 
The  enjoying  of  the  thing  I  love,  I  ever 
Have  prued  above  my  fame :  Why  doubt  I  now 
One  only  way  is  left  me  to  redeem  all.—    [then  ? 
Make  rndy  my  caroch  I 

£«op.  What  will  you,  madam  ? 

//tp.  And  yet  1  am  impatient  of  such  stay. — 
Bind  op  my  faiair ! — Fie,  fie,  while  that  is  doing. 
The  law  may  oease  his  life  !  Thus  as  I  am  then, 
Not  like  Hippolyta,  but  a  bacchanal. 
Mj  fraotic  love  transports  me.  lExit. 

t^vp.  Sure  she's  distracted. 

Zab.  Pray  you  follow  her ;  I  will  along  with  you : 
I  more  than  guess  the  cause.    Women,  that  love. 
Are  most  uncertain ;  and  one  minute  crave, 
What  hi  another  i^nif  refuse  to  have.         {.Exeunt, 


SCENE  \.'-The  Street. 
Enter  Cuomo  and  Charzno,  disguised. 

Clod.  Assure  thyself,  Charino,  I  am  alter'd 
From  what  I  was :  The  tempests  we  have  met  with 
In  our  uncertain  voyage  were  smooth  gales, 
Compared  to  those  the  memory  of  my  lusts 
Raised  in  my  conscience :  And  if  e'er  again 
I  live  to  see  Zenocia,  I  will  sue 
And  seek  to  her  as  a  lover,  and  a  servant ; 
And  not  command  affection,  like  a  tyrant. 

Char.  In  hearing  this,  you  make  me  young  again; 
And  Heaven,  it  seems,  favouring  this  good  change 
In  setting  of  a  period  to  our  dangers,         [in  you. 
Gives  us  fair  hopes  to  find  that  here  in  Lisbon, 
Which  hitherto  in  vain  we  long  have  sought  for. 
I  have  received  assured  intelligence, 
Such  strangers  have  been  seen  here ;  and  though  yet 
I  cannot  learn  their  fortunes,  nor  the  place 
Of  their  abode»  I  have  a  soul  presages 
A  fortunate  event  here. 

Clod.  There  have  pass'd 
A  mutual  interchange  of  courtesies 
Between  me  and  the  governor ;  therefore,  boldly 
We  may  presume  of. him,  and  of  his  power. 
If  we  find  cause  to  use  them ;  otherwise, 
I  would  not  be  known  here  ;  and  these  disguises 
Will  keep  us  from  discovery. 

Enter  Masvkl,  Doctor,  Arnoux>,  and  Guard. 

Char.  What  are  these  ? 

Chd.  The  governor  ;  with  him  my  rival,  bound. 

Char.  For  certain,  *tis  Amoldo. 

Clod.  Let's  attend 
What  the  success  will  be. 

Man.  Is't  possible 
There  should  be  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  wounds  so  many  and  so  deadly  ? 

Doct.  So  they  appear' d  at  first ;  but,  the  blood 
stopp'd. 
His  trance  forsook  him,  and,  on  better  search. 
We  found  they  were  not  mortaL 

Man.  Use  all  care 
To  perfect  this  unhoped-for  cure ;  that  done. 
Propose  your  own  rewards ;  and,  till  you  shall 
Hear  further  from  me,  for  some  ends  I  have. 
Conceal  it  from  his  mother. 

Doct.  We'U  not  faU,  sir.  lExit. 

Man.  You  still  stand  confident  on  your  inno- 
cence? 

Am.  It  is  my  best  and  last  guard,  which  I  will 
Leave,  to  rely  on  your  uncertain  mercy.  [not 

Enter  Hiftolyta,  Zabvlok,  Lsofold.  Zknooa,  and 
tteo  Servants. 

Hip.  Who  bade  you  follow  me  ?  Go  home  ! — 
As  you  respect  me,  go  with  her !         [and  you,  sir, 

Am.  Zenocia  I 
And  in  her  bouse  a  servant ! 

Char.  'Tis  my  daughter. 

[Zbn.  passes  over  the  stage  and  exit. 

Clod,  My  love  ! — [  To  Charino.]  Contain  your 
joy ;  observe  the  sequeL 

Man.  Fie,  madam,  how  indecent  'tis  for  yon, 
So  far  unlike  yourself,  to  be  seen  thus 
In  th'  open  streets  t  Why  do  you  kneel  ?  pray  yon, 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  wrong  and  loss       [rise. 
You  have  sustain'd,  and  the  delinquent  now 
Stands  ready  for  his  punishment. 

Hip.  Let  it  fall,  sir. 
On  the  offender :  He  is  innocent, 
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And  most  unworthy  of  these  bonds  he  wears  ; 
But  I  made  up  of  guilt. 

Man,  What  strange  turn's  this  ? 

Leop.  This  was  my  prisoner  once. 

Hip,  If  chastity 
In  a  young  man,  and  tempted  to  the  height  too. 
Did  e'er  deserve  reward,  or  admiration, 
He  justly  may  claim  both.     Love  to  his  person 
(Or,  if  you  please,  give  it  a  fouler  name) 
CompellM  me  first  to  train  him  to  my  house  ; 
All  engines  I  raised  there  to  shake  his  virtue, 
Which  in  th'  assault  were  useless ;  he,  unmoved 
As  if  he  had  no  part  of  human  frailty,  [still, 

Against  the  nature  of  my  sex,  almost 
I  play'd  the  ravisher.    You  might  have  seen. 
In  our  contention,  young  Apollo  fiy, 
And  love-sick  Daphne  follow :  All  arts  fidling, 
By  flight  he  won  the  victory,  breaking  from 
My  scom'd  embraces.    The  repulse  (in  women 
Unsufferable)  invited  me  to  practise 
A  means  to  be  revenged ;  and  from  this  grew 
His  accusation,  and  the  abuse 
Of  your  still-equal  justice.     My  rage  over, 
(Thank  Heaven)  though  wanton,  I  found  not  my- 
So  far  engaged  to  hell,  to  prosecute  [self 

To  the  deati^  what  I  had  plotted  ;  for  that  love. 
That  made  me  first  desire  him,  then  accuse  him, 
Commands  me,  with  the  hazard  of  myself. 
First  to  entreat  his  pardon,  then  acquit  him. 

Man.  [To  Arnoldo.]  Whatever  you  are,  so 
much  I  love  your  virtue. 
That  I  desire  your  friendship. — Do  you  unloose  him 
From  those  bonds  you  are  worthy  of.  Your  repent- 
Makes  part  of  satisfaction ;  yet  I  must  [anoe 
Severely  reprehend  you. 

Leop,  [Aside,^  I  am  made 
A  stale  on  all  parts !     But  this  fellow  shall 
Pay  dearly  for  her  favour. 

Am.  [^Aside.'i  My  life's  so  full 
Of  various  changes,  that  I  now  despair 
Of  any  certain  port ;  one  trouble  ending, 
A  new,  and  worse,  succeeds  it :  What  should  Zeno- 
Do  in  this  woman's  house  ?    Can  chastity        [da 
And  hot  lust  dwell  together,  without  infection  ? 
I  would  not  be,  or  jealous,  or  secure ; 
Yet  something  must  be  done,  to  sound  the  depth 
on't 


That  she  lives  is  my  bliss ;  but  living  there, 
A  hell  of  torments  !    There's  no  way  to  her 
In  whom  I  live,  but  by  this  door,  through  which 
To  me  'tis  death  to  enter ;  yet  I  must 
And  will  make  triaL 

Man.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
Of  these  devices,  lady :  This  I  pardon, 
And,  at  your  interoessionf  I  forgive 
Your  instrument  the  Jew  too.    Get  you  home. 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  lent  the  city, 
Towards  the  setting  forth  of  the  last  navy 
Bound  for  the  Islands,  was  a  good  then,  which 
I  balance  with  your  ill  now. 

Char,  Now,  sir,  to  him ; 
You  know  my  daughter  needs  it. 

Hip.  Let  me  taJce 
A  farewell  with  mine  eye,  sir,  though  my  lip 
Be  barr'd  the  ceremony,  courtesy. 
And  custom  too,  allows  of. 

Am.  Gentle  madam, 
I  neither  am  so  cold,  nor  so  ill-bred, 
But  that  I  dare  receive  it    You  are  ungoarded; 
And  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  am  ashamed 
Of  my  late  rudeness,  and  would  gladly  therefuf. 
If  you  please  to  accept  my  ready  service. 
Wait  on  you  to  your  house. 

Hip*  Above  my  hope  I — 
Sir,  if  an  angel  were  to  be  my  convoy, 
He  should  not  be  more  welcome. 

IBxeunt  Ami.  mid  Hir. 

Clod.  Now  you  know  me. 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  and  honour  you;  ever  remember- 
Your  many  bounties,  being  ambitious  only      [ioj 
To  give  you  cause  to  say,  by  some  one  service, 
That  I  am  not  ungrateful. 

Clod.  Tis  now  offered : 
I  have  a  suit  to  you,  and  an  easy  one, 
Which  ere  long  you  shall  know. 

Man.  When  you  think  fit,  sir ; 
And  then  as  a  command  I  will  receive  it; 
Till  when,  most  welcome. — [  To  Charino.]    Tod 

are  welcome  too,  sir ; 
*Tis  spoken  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  needs  sot 
Much  protestation. — At  your  better  leisure,  , 

I  will  inquire  the  cause  that  brought  you  hither; 
I'  th*  mean  time  serve  you.  I 

Clod.  You  out-do  me,  sir.  ISxntt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.—'A  Room  in  the  Doctor's  House. 
Enter  Duastb  and  "Dodor. 

Dua,  You  have  bestow'd  on  me  a  second  life. 
For  which  I  live  your  creature  ;  and  have  better'd 
What  Nature  framed  unperfect :  My  first  being. 
Insolent  pride  made  monstrous ;  but  this  latter. 
In  learning  me  to  know  myself,  hath  taught  me 
Not  to  wrong  others. 

Doci,  Then  we  Uve  indeed, 
When  we  can  go  to  rest  without  alarm 
Given  every  minute  to  a  guilt-sick  conscience. 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent :  But  when, 
In  the  remembrance  of  our  worser  actions, 
We  ever  bear  about  us  whips  and  fiiries. 
To  make  the  day  a  night  of  sorrow  to  us, 
Even  life's  a  burden. 


Dua.  1  have  found  and  felt  it ; 
But  will  endeavour,  having  first  made  peace 
With  those  intestine  enemies,  my  rude  passionst 
To  be  so  with  mankind.     But,  worthy  doctor. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  resolve  me, — ^was  the  gentleinsn. 
That  left  me  dead,  e'er  brought  unto  his  trial? 

Doct.  Nor  known,  nor  apprehended. 

Dua.  That's  my  grief. 

Doet.  Why,  do  you  wish  he  had  been  punish'd? 

Dua.  No; 
The  stream  of  my  swol'n  sorrow  runs  not  Uut 
For  could  I  find  him,  as  I  vow  to  Heav'n       [way : 
It  shall  be  my  first  care  to  seek  him  out, 
I  would  with  thanks  acknowledge  that  his  sword,^ 
In  opening  my  veins,  which  proud  blood  poisfKi'd, 
Gave  the  first  symptoms  of  true  health. 

Doci.  'Tis  in  you 
A  Christian  resolution.    That  you  Uve 
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Is  by  the  goremor's,  your  ttncle*B,  charge 
As  jet  conceal'd ;  and  though  a  son's  loss  never 
Was  solemnized  with  more  tears  of  trae  sorrow. 
Than  have  been  paid  by  your  unequalled  mother 
For  your  supposed  death,  she*s  not  acquainted 
With  your  recovery. 

Dua.  For  some  few  days. 
Pray,  let  her  so  continue.     Thus  disguised, 
I  may  abroad  unknown. 

DoeL  Without  suspicion 
Of  being  discovered. 

Dua»  I  am  confident, 
No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  women^s  tears  ; 
And  therefore,  though  I  know  my  mother  virtuous, 
Yet  being  one  of  that  trail  sex,  1  purpose; 
Her  further  trial. 

Doet.  That  as  you  think  fit ; 
ril  not  betray  you. 

Dua.  To  find  out  this  stranger. 
This  true  physician  of  my  mind  and  manners^, 
Were  such  a  blessing — He  seem'd  poor,  and  may. 
Perhaps,  be  now  in  want :  'Would  I  could  find  him  I 
The  inns  I'll  search  first,  then  the  public  stews : 
He  was  of  Italy,  and  that  country  breeds  not 
Precisians  that  way,  but  hot  libertines ; 
And  such  the  most  are.     'Tis  but  a  little  travail. 
I  am  unfumish'd  too :  Pray*  master  Doctor, 
Can  you  supply  me  ? 

Doct.  Widi  what  sum  you  please. 

Dua.  I  will  not  be  long  absent. 

Doet.  That  I  wish  too ; 
For,  tiU  you  have  more  strength,  I  would  not  have 
To  be  too  bold.  [you 

Dua.  Fear  not ;  I  will  be  carefuL  lExeunt. 


SCENE  U.— The  Street. 
SnUr  hmopou),  Zabuixin,  and  a  Bravo. 

Za6.  1  have  brought  him,  sir ;  a  fellow  that  will 
do  ity 
Though  heU  stood  in  his  way ;  ever  provided. 
You  pay  him  for't. 

L^»p»  Ue  has  a  strange  asp^t, 
Ajid  looks  much  like  the  figure  of  a  hangman 
In  a  table  of  Che  Passion. 

Za6.  He  transcends 
All  precedents,  believe  it ;  a  flesh'd  ruffian. 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado. 
That  'tis  to  him  but  as  a  lofty  trick 
U  to  a  tumbler.     He  hath  perused  too 
Ail  dungeons  in  Portugal ;  thrice  seven  years 
Row'd  in  the  galleys,  for  three  several  murders ; 
Though  I  presume  that  he  has  done  ft  hundred, 
And  *scaped  unpunished. 

Leo]^.  He  is  much  in  debt  to  you, 
Yoa  set  him  off  so  well. — ^What  will  you  take,  sir, 
To  beat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wrong'd  me  ? 

Bra.  To  beat  him,  say  you  ? 

Leap,  Yes,  beat  him  to  lameness ; 
To  cut  his  lips  or  nose  off ;  any  thing. 
That  may  disfigure  him. 

Brm.  Let  me  consider : 
Five  bundled  pistolets  for  such  a  service, 
I  tibink,  were  no  dear  pennyworth. 

Za&.  Five  hundred! 
Why,  there  are  of  your  brotherhood  in  the  city, 
I'll  undertake,  shall  kill  a  man  for  twenty. 

Bra,  Kill  him  ?  I  think  so ;  X*U  kill  any  man 
For  half  the  money. 


Leop.  And  will  you  ask  more 
For  a  sound  beating  than  a  murder  ? 

Bra.  Ay,  sir, 
And  with  good  reason ;  for  a  dog  that's  dead. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  will  never  bite : 
But  should  I  beat  or  hurt  him  only,  he  may 
Recover,  and  kill  me. 

Leop.  A  good  conclusion. 
The  obduracy  of  this  rascal  makes  me  tender : 
m  run  some  other  course.    There's  your  reward. 
Without  the  employment. 

Bra,  For  that,  as  you  please,  sir. 
When  you  have  need  to  kill  a  man,  pray  use  roe ; 
But  I  am  out  at  beating.  lExit. 

Zab.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Leop,  I'll  tell  thee,  Zabulou,  and  make  thee  privy 
To  my  most  near  designs.    This  stranger,  which 
Hippolyta  so  dotes  on,  was  my  prisoner 
When  the  last  virgin  I  bestowed  upon  her 
Was  made  my  prize ;  how  he  escaped,  hereafter 
I'll  let  thee  know ;  and  it  may  be,  the  love 
He  bears  the  servant  makes  him  scorn  the  mistress. 

Zab.  'Tis  not  unlike ;  for,  the  first  time  he  saw 
her, 
His  looks  expressed  so  much ;  and,  for  more  proof. 
Since  he  came  to  my  lady's  house,  though  yet 
He  never  knew  her,  he  hath  practised  with  me 
To  help  him  to  a  conference,  without 
The  knowledge  of  Hippolyta ;  which  I  promised. 

Leop.  And  by  all  means  perform  it,  for  their 
meeting ; 
But  work  it  so,  ti^at  my  disdainful  mistress 
(Wliom,  notwithstanding  all  her  injuries, 
'Tis  my  hard  fate  to  love)  may  see  and  hear  them. 

Zab.  To  what  end,  sir  ? 

Leop.  This,  Zabulon :  When  she  sees 
Who  is  her  rival,  and  her  lover*s  baseness 
To  leave  a  princess  for  her  bond-woman. 
The  sight  will  make  her  scorn  what  now  she  dotes  on. 
I'll  double  thy  reward. 

Zab.  You  are  like  to  speed  then : 
For,  I  confess,  what  you  will  soon  believe. 
We  serve  them  best  that  are  most  apt  to  give. 
For  you,  I'U  place  you  where  you  shall  see  all, 
And  yet  be  unobserved. 

Leop.  That  I  desire  too«  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Hippolyta's  House, 

with  a  Gallery. 

Enter  Abnoloo. 

Am.  I  cannot  see  her  yet.     How  it  afflicts  me, 
The  poison  of  this  place  should  mix  itself 
With  her  pure  thoughts !  'Twas  she  that  was  com- 
manded. 
Or  my  eyes  failed  me  grossly;  that  youth,  that 

face. 
And  all  that  noble  sweetness.  May  she  not  live  here, 
And  yet  be  honest  still  ? 

Enter  Zbnocia,  apart. 

Zen,  It  is  Amoldo, 
From  all  his  dangers  free.     Fortune,  I  bless  thee  ! 
My  noble  husband !  how  my  joy  swells  in  me ! 
But  why  in  this  place?  what  business  hath  he 

here? 
He  cannot  hear  of  me ;  I  am  not  known  here. 
I  left  him  virtuous  ;  how  I  shake  to  tliink  now, 
And  how  that  joy  I  had  cools  and  forsakes  me ! 
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Enter,  above,  HrppoLYTA  and  ZAMOion ;  and  Mow, 
Lbovold,  concealing  hiwue^f. 

This  lady  is  but  fair ;  I  hare  been  thong^ht  so. 
Without  compare  admired.  She  has  bewitch'd  him, 
And  he  forgot 

Am.  'lis  she  again ;  the  same, 
The  same  Zenocia. 

Zab,  There  are  thej  together  ; 
Now  yon  may  mark. 

Hip,  Peace ;  let  'em  parley. 

Am.  That  yon  are  well,  Zenocia,  and  once  more 
Bless  my  despairing  eyes  with  yonr  wish'd  presence, 
1  thank  the  gods !  fiut  that  I  meet  you  here 

Hip.  They  are  acquainted. 

Zab.  I  found  that  secret,  madam, 
When  you  commanded  her  to  go  home.    Pray 
hear  'em. 

Zen.  That  you  meet  me  here !  ne'er  bluih  at 
that,  Arnoldo. 
Your  cunning  comes  too  late  :  I  am  a  woman  ; 
And  one  woman  with  another  may  be  trusted. 
Do  you  fear  the  house? 

Am.  More  than  a  fear,  I  know  it ; 
Know  it  not  good,  not  honest. 

Zen.  What  do  you  here  then  ? 
I*  th'  name  of  virtue,  why  do  you  approach  it  ? 
Will  yon  confess  the  doubt,  and  yet  pursue  it? 
Where  have  your  eyes  been  wand'ring,  my  Arnoldo? 
What  constancy,  what  faith,  do  you  call  this  ?  Fie, 
Aim  at  one  wanton  mark,  and  wound  another? 
I  do  confess  the  lady  fair,  most  beauteous, 
And  able  to  betray  a  strong  man's  liberty ; 

But  you,  that  have  a  love,  a  wife Yon  do  well 

To  deal  thus  wisely  with  me.    Yet,  Arnoldo, 
Since  you  are  pleased  to  study  a  new  beauty. 
And  think  this  old  and  ill,  beaten  with  misery. 
Study  a  nobler  way,  for  shame,  to  love  her : 
Wrong  not  her  honesty 

Am.  You  have  confirm'd  me. 

2^en,  Who,  though  she  be  your  wife,  will  never 
hinder  you ; 
So  much  I  rest  a  servant  to  your  wishes. 
And  love  your  loves,  though  they  be  my  destructions. 
No  man  shall  know  me,  nor  the  share  I  have  in 
No  eye  suspect  I  am  able  to  prevent  you  :    [thee ; 
For  since  I  am  a  slave  to  this  great  lady, 
Whom  I  perceive  you  follow 

Am.  Be  not  blmded. 

Zen.  Fortune  shall  make  me  useful  to  your  ser- 
I  will  speak  for  you.  [vice : 

Am.  Speak  for  me  ?  You  wrong  me. 

Zen.  I  will  endeavour,  all  the  ways  I  am  able. 
To  make  her  think  well  of  you ; — ^will  that  please  ? — 
To  make  her  dote  upon  you,  dote  to  madness. 
So  hif  against  myself,  I  will  obey  you  : 
But  when  that's  done,  and  I  have  shew'd  this  duty. 
This  great  obedience  (few  will  buy  it  at  my  price) 
Thus  will  I  shake  hands  with  you,  wish  you  well. 
But  never  see  you  more,  nor  receive  comfort 
From  any  thing,  Arnoldo. 

Arn.  You  are  too  tender ; 
I  neither  doubt  you,  nor  desire  longer 
To  be  a  man,  and  live,  than  I  am  honest. 
And  only  yours  ;  Our  infinite  affections 
Abused  us  both. — 

Ztib.  Where  are  yonr  favours  now  ? 
The  courtesies  you  shew'd  this  stranger,  madam  ? 

Hip,  Have  1  now  found  the  cause  ? 

Zab.  Attend  it  further. — 

Zen,  Did  she  invite  you,  do  yon  say  ? 


Am.  Most  cunningly; 
And  with  a  preparation  of  that  statCf 
I  was  brought  in  and  welcomed 

Zen.  Seem'd  to  love  you? 

Am.  Most  infinitely,  at  first  sight,  most  doting. 

Zen.  She  is  a  goodly  lady. 

Am.  Wond'rous  handsome. 
At  first  view,  being  taken  unprepared, 
Yonr  memory  not  present  then  to  assist  me. 
She  seemed  so  glorious,  sweet,  and  so  far  stintd 
Nay,  be  not  jealous,  there's  no  harm  done,  [me— 

Zen.  Pr*ythee, 
Didst  thou  not  kiss,  Arnoldo? 

Am.  Yes,  'faith,  did  I. 

Zen.  And  then 

Am.  I  durst  not,  did  not. 

Zen.  I  forgive  you : 
Come,  tell  the  truth. 

Am.  May  be,  I  lay  with  her.  | 

Hip.  He  mocks  me  too,  most  basely. 

Zen."  Did  you,  'faith  ? 
Did  you  forget  so  far  ?  C  ^fp*- 

Am.  Come,  come,  no  weeping ; 
I  would  have  lyen  first  in  my  grave ;  believe  thst 
Why  will  you  ask  those  things  you  would  not  hcv? 
She's  too  intemperate  to  betray  my  virtoes. 
Too  openly  lascivious.     Had  she  dealt 
But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might. 

And  flung  a  little  art  upon  her  ardour 

But  'twas  forgot,  and  I  forgot  to  like  her. 
And  glad  I  was  deceived.     No,  my  Zenooa,  i 

My  first  love,  here  begun,  rests  here  unreap'd  vet,   ( 
And  here  for  ever. 

Zen.  You  have  made  me  happy ; 
Even  in  the  midst  of  bondage  bleaL — 

Zab.  You  see  now, 
What  rubs  are  in  your  way.  > 

Hip.  And  quickly,  Zabulon,  i 

I'll  root  'em  out. — IWhispert."}  Be  sore  you  do 
this  presently. 

Zab,  Do  not  you  alter  then. 

Hip.  Tm  resolute.  C&rttZAanogu 

Am.  To  see  you  only  I  came  hither  last. 
Drawn  by  no  love  of  hers,  nor  base  allarements ; 
For,  by  this  holy  light,  I  hate  her  heartily. 

Leop.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  you  have  saved  me  » 
much  vengeance. 
And  so  much  fear.  From  this  hour,  fair  befrl  yoa 

Am.  Some  means  I    shall  make    sbortlv  to 
redeem  you; 
'Till  when,  observe  her  well,  and  fit  her  temper. 
Only  her  lust  contemn. 

Zen,  When  shall  I  see  yon  ? 

Am.  I  will  live  hereabouts,  and  bear  her  fatr 
'Till  I  can  find  a  fit  hour  to  redeem  yon.         [$till 

Hip.  [Aloud.]  Shut  all  the  doors. 

Am.  Who's  that? 

Zen.  We  are  betray'd  ; 
The  lady  of  the  house  has  beard  our  pariej. 
Seen  us,  and  seen  onr  loves. 

Hip.  You  courteous  gallant. 
You,  that  scorn  all  I  can  bestow,  thatlanglk  «t 
Th'  afilictions  and  the  groans  I  suiTer  for  ycm. 
That  slight  and  jeer  my  love,  contemn  the  IbrCnnr 
My  favours  can  fling  on  you,  have  I  caught  yon  ? 
Have  I  now  found  the  cause  you  fool  my  Irishes  * 
Is  mine  own  slave  my  bane  ?  I  nourish  thait. 
That  sucks  up  my  content.     I'll  pray  no  naore. 
Nor  woo  no  more ;  thou  shalt  see,  foolish 
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And,  to  thy  bitter  psin  and  tngaish,  look  on 
The  Tengeance  I  shall  take,  proTok'dand  alighted ; 
Redeem  her  then,  and  steal  her  hence.— Ho,  Za- 
Nov  to  yoor  work.  [bulon ! 

EaUt  Zawum  and  Servants,  tomtuUu  AmroLDo,  othert 
ZsKOCiA,  Bering  to  ttrangU  her  with  a  cord. 

Am,  Lady!  But,  hear  me  speak  first, 
As  yon  have  pity. 

llip.  I  have  none.     You  tanght  me : 

When  I  have  hung 'about  your  neck,  you  scorn 'd 

Zah.  Shall  we  pluck  yet  ?  [me. 

Hip.  No,  hold  a  little,  Zabulon ; 

111  plnck  hia  heart-strings  first. — ^Now  am  I  wor- 

A  little  of  your  love  ?  [thy 

Am,  YVL  be  your  servant ; 
Command  me  through  what  danger  you  shall  aim  at, 
Let  it  be  death! 
Hip,  Be  sure,  sir,  I  shall  fit  you. 
Am.  But  spare  this  virgin  ! 
Hip.  I  would  spare  that  villain  first, 
Had  cot  my  fad>er*s  throat. 

Am.  Bounteous  lady,  IKntel*. 

If  in  your  sex  there  be  that  noble  softness. 
That  tenderness  of  heart  women  are  crown'd  for — 
Zen.  Kned  not,  Amoldo;    do   her  not  that 
She  is  not  worthy  such  submission  :         [honour  ; 
I  scorn  a  life  depends  upon  her  pity. — 
Proud  woman,  do  thy  worst,  and  arm  thy  anger 
'M'ith  thoughts  as  black  as  hell,  as  hot  and  bloody  I 
1  bring  a  patienoe  here,  shall  make  'em  blush, 
An  innoeeooe,  shall  outlook  thee,  and  death  too. 

Am.  Make  me  your  slave ;  1  give  my  freedom 
For  ever  to  be  fetterM  to  your  service  !      [to  you, 
'Twas  I  offended ;  be  not  so  unjust  then, 
To  strike  the  innocent.    This  gentle  maid 
Nerer  intended  fear  and  doubt  against  you  : 
She  is  your  servant :  pay  not  her  observance 
With  onel  looks,  her  duteous  faith  with  death. 
Hip»  Am  I  &ir  now?  now  am  I  worth  your 

liking? 
Znt.  Not  fair,  not  to  be  liked,  thou  glorious 
devil! 
Thou  Tamiah'd  piece  of  lust,  thou  painted  fury  I 
Am.  Speak  gently,  sweet !  speidc  gently. 
Zen.  I  'II  speak  nobly  ; 
*Tis  sot  the  saving  of  a  life  I  aim  at.-~ 
Mark  me»  lascivious  woman,  mark  me  truly. 
And  then  consider,  how  I  weigh  thy  angers  I 
Lrfe  \m  no  longer  mine,  nor  dear  unto  me. 
Than  oaefbl  to  his  honour  I  preserve  it. 
If  thoa  hadst  studied  all  the  courtesies 
Hanaanity  and  noble  blood  are  link'd  to, 
rhon  ooaldst  not  have  propounded  such  a  benefit. 
Nor  beap'd  upon  me  such  unlook'd-for  honour, 
As  dyin^  for  his  sake,  to  be  his  martyr. 

HTis  such  a  grace 

Hip.  You  shall  not  want  that  favour : 
Let  yoor  bones  work  miracles  ! 
Am,  Dear  lady. 

By  choae  lair  eyes 

//•p.  There  is  but  this  way  left  yon 

ro  save  her  life 

Am,  Speak  it,  and  I  embrace  it 
Hip.  Come  to  my  private  chamber  presently, 
Ind  there,  what  love  and  I  command-!— 

Arm.   I'll  do  it.^ 
ie  comforted,  Zenocia. 
Z^n,  Donotdothis! 
ro  aare  me,  do  not  lose  yourself,  I  charge  you ! 
charge  you  by  your  love,  that  love  you  bear  me, 


That  love,  that  constant  love  you  have  twin'd  to  me. 

By  all  your  promises  (take  heed  you  keep  'em] 

Now  is  your  constant  trial !  If  thou  dost  this, 

Or  mov'st  one  foot  to  guide  thee  to  her  lust. 

My  curses  and  eternal  hate  pursue  thee  ! 

Redeem  me  at  the  base  price  of  disloyalty  ?  j| 

Must  my  undoubted  honesty  be  thy  bawd  too  ? 

Go,  and  intvrine  thyself  about  that  body  ! 

Tell  her,  for  my  life  thou  hast  lost  thine  honour, 

Pull*d  all  thy  vows  firom  Heav'n;  basely,  most 

basely, 
Stoop*d  to  the  servile  flames  of  that  foul  woman, 
To  add  an  hour  to  me  that  hate  thee  for  it. 
Know  thee  again,  nor  name  thee  for  a  husband ! 

Am.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  her  ? 

Hip.  How  now  ?  what  haste  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  The  governor,  attended  with  some  gentle- 
men. 
Are  newly  enter'd,  to  speak  with  your  ladyship. 

Hip.  Pox  o'  their  business  1  Reprieve  her  for 
I  shall  have  other  time.  [this  hour ; 

Am.  Now,  Fortune,  help  us ! 

Hip.  I'll  meet  'em  presently.  Retire  a  while  all. 

[^Exeuni  Hip.  and  Servant. 

Zctb.  You  rise   to-day  upon   your  right  side, 
lady. — 
You  know  the  danger  too,  and  may  prevent  it ; 
And  if  you  suffer  her  to  perish  thus, 
(As  she  must  do,  and  suddenly,  believe  it, 
Unless  you  stand  her  friend, — you  know  the  way 

on%— ) 
I  guess  you  poorly  love  her,  less  your  fortune. 
Let  her  know  nothing,  and  perform  this  matter; 
There  are  hours  ordain' d  for  several  businesses. 
You  understand 

Am.  \  understand  you  bawd,  sir. 
And  such  a  counsellor  I  never  cared  for. 

Enter  Don  Maxucl  the  Oovemor^  Clodio,  Lbofold, 
CMARiyo  and  Attendants,  at  one  door,  Hjppolyta  at 
the  other. 

Hip.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Man.  Fair  Hippolyta, 
Vm  come  to  ease  you  of  a  charge. 

Hip.  I  keep  none 
I  count  a  burden,  sir. — ^And  yet  I  lie  too.      [Atidt* 

Man.  Which  is  the  maid  ?  Is  she  here  ? 

Clod.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  she,  this  is  Zenocia ; 
The  very  same  I  sued  to  your  lordship  for. 

Zen,  Clodio  again  ?  More  misery  ?  more  ruin  ? 
Under  what  angry  star  is  my  life  govern' d  I 

Man.  Come  hither,  maid :  You  are  once  more 
Here  I  discharge  your  bonds.  [a  firee  woman ; 

Am.  Another  smile, 
Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us  ! 

Hip»  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so  nn- 
nobly ; 
Against  my  will,  to  take  away  my  bond-woman  ? 

JIfan.  She  was  no  lawful  prixe,  therefore    no 
bond-woman : 
She's  of  that  country  we  hold  friendship  with, 
And  ever  did  ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  used 
With  entertainment  fair  and  courteous.  • 
The  breach  of  league  in  us  gives  foul  example ; 
Therefore,  you  must  be   pleased  to  think  this 

honest.— 
Did  you  know  what  she  was  ?  [7o  Lkopold. 

Leop.  Not  'till  this  instant ; 
For,  had  I  known  her,  she  had  been  no  prisoner. 
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Man,  There,  take  the  maid ;  she's  at  her  own 
dispose  now: 
And  if  there  be  anght  else  to  do  yonr  honour 
Any  poor  serrioe  in 

Clod.  I  am  vow'd  you*  servant. 

Am.  Your  father's  here  too,  that's    our  only 
comfort; 
And  in  a  country  now  we  stand,  free  people, 
Where  Clodio  has  no  power.  Be  comforted. 

Zen.  I  fear  some  trick  yet 

Am.  Be  not  so  dejected. 

Man,  [To  Hip.]  You  must  not  be  displeased ; 
so,  fareweU,  lady. — 
Come,  gentlemen.     Captain,  you  must  with  me 
I  have  a  little  business.  [too  : 

Leop.  I  attend  your  lordship. — 
Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hopes  lords  again. 

lEjteunt  all  but  Hip.  and  Zab. 
'  Hip.  D'ye  jeer  me  now  ye  are  going  ? 
I  may  live  yet to  make  you  howl  both,  [then ; 

Zab.  You  might  have  done ;   you  had  power 
But  now  the  chains  are  off,  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a  story  they  will  make  of  this. 
To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip.  No  means  yet  left  me  ? 
For  now  I  burst  with  anger !  None  to  satisfy  me  ? 
No  comfort?  no  revenge? 

Zab.  You  speak  too  late  ; 
Yon  might  have  had  all  these  yonr  useful  servants, 
Had  you  been  wise  and  sudden.    What  power  or 
Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  by  violence    [will, 
To  constrain  his  love  ?  She  is  as  free  as  you  are, 
And  no  law  can  impeach  her  liberty ; 
And,  while  she's  so,  Amoldo  will  despise  you. 

Hip.  Either  my  love  or  anger  must  be  satisfied, 
Or  I  must  die  ! 

Zab.  I  have  a  way  would  do  it. 
Would  do  it  yet ;  protect  me  from  the  law. 

Hip.  From  anything !  Thou  know'st  what  power 
What  money,  and  what  friends.  [I  have, 

Zab.  It  is  a  devilish  one  : 
But  such  mujit  now  be  used.  Walk  in,  I'll  tell  you ; 
And  if  you  like  it.  if  the  devil  can  do  anything — 

Hip.  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I  be  satisfied. 

lExcunL 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  the  House  of  Sulpitia, 

the  Bawd. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaqusb. 

Sul.  This  is  the  rarest  and  the  lustiest  fellow, 
And  so  bestirs  himself 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  mistress ; 
You'll  melt  him  else. 

Sui.  He  does  perform  such  wonders 

The  women  are  mad  on  him. 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  I  say ; 
The  man  is  but  a  man ;  he  must  have  breath. 

Sui.  How  many  had  he  yesterday  ? 

Ja.  About  fourteen ;  and  they  paid  bravely  too. 
But  still  I  cry,  give  breath ;  spare  him,  and  have 
him. 

Sul.  Five  dames  to-day :  Thiswas  asmall  stage : 
He  may  endure  five  more. 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  I  cry  still ; 
Body  o'  me,  gire  breath ;  the  man's  a  lost  man  dse. 
Feed  him,  and  give  him  breath. 

Enter  two  Gentlewomen. 
Sui.  Welcome,  gentlewomen ; 
You're  very  welcome. 


Is/  Gent.  We  hear  you  have  a  lusty  and  well> 
complexion*d  fellow. 
That  does  rare  tricks.    My  sister  and  myself  here 
Would  trifle  out  an  hour  or  two,  so  please  yon. 
Sui.  Jaques,  conduct  'em  in. 
JBolA.  There's  for  your  courtesy.       lOive  wu>nep. 

lExemU  Ja.  and  Gent. 

Sui.   Good  pay  still,   good   round  pay.    This 
hiqppy  fellow 
Win  set  me  up  again ;  he  brings  in  gold 
Faster  than  I  have  leisure  to  receive  it. 
Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading  I 

But  1*11  so  pap  him  up Nothing  too  dear  for 

him. 
What  a  sweet  scent  he  has !  [Ae-^n/er  Jaquks.] 
Now,  what  news,  Jaques  ? 

Ja.  He  cannot  last ;  I  pity  the  poor  man, 
I  suff'er  for  him.     Two  coaches  of  young  city- 
dames, 
And  they  drive  as  the  devil  were  in  the  wheels. 
Are  ready  now  to  enter :  And  behind  these. 
An  old  dead-palsied  lady  in  a  litter ; 
And  she  makes  all  the  haste  she  can.    The  man's 

lost! 
You  may  gather  up  his  dry  bones  to  make  nine- 
Bnt,  for  his  flesh [pins  ; 

SuL  These  are  but  easy  labours ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  he  must  have  rest 

Ja.  He  must ; 
You'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  else  presently. 

Sui.  Go  in,  and  bid  him  please  hiinself ;  I'm 
pleased  too. 
To-morrow's  a  new  day.     But,  if  he  can, 
I  would  have  him  take  pity  o'  th'  old  lady : 
Alas,  'tis  charity ! 

Ja.  I'll  teU  him  all  this  ; 
And,  if  he  be  not  too  fool-hardy lExiL 

Enter  ZABUix>if . 

Sui.  How  now  ? 
Wliat  news  with  you  ? 

Zab.  You  must  presently 
Show  all  the  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 

Sui.  She  may  command. 

Zab.  You  must  not  dream,  nor  trifle. 

Sui.  Which  way? 

Zab.  A  spell  you  must  prepare,  a  powerful  one ; 
Peruse  but  these  directions,  you  shall  find  all ; 
There  is  the  picture  too :  Be  quick  and  faithful. 

And  do  it  with  that  strength ^When  'tis  per- 

form'd, 
Pitch  your  reward  at  what  yon  please,  yon  have  it 

Sui.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  suddenly.     But,  hark 
Will  you  never  lie  at  home  again  ?  [ye, 

Zab.  Excuse  me ; 
I  have  too  much  business  yet. 

Sui.  I  am  right  glad  on't. 

Zab.  Think  on  your  buuness :  so,  farewell. 

Sui.  rildoit 

Zab.  Within  this  hour  111  visit  yon  agun, 
And  give  you  greater  lights. 

Sui.  I  shall  observe  you. 
This  brings  a  brave  reward ;  bravely  I'll  do  it, 
And  all  the  hidden  art  I  have,  express  in*t. 

IBxemmt  $eteraU$. 

Enter  Rimuo,  with  a  Night-cap. 

Rut.  Now  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crow-trodden ! 
Fie,  how  my  hams  shrink  under  me !  Oh  me, 
I  am  broken-winded  too  1  Is  this  a  life  ? 
Is  this  the  recreation  I  have  aim'd  at  ? 
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I  had  a  body  once,  a  handsome  body, 

And  wholesome  too :  Now,  I  appear  like  a  rascali 

That  had  been  hung  a  year  or  two  in  gibbets. 

Fie,  how  I  faint !— Women !  keep  me  from  women ! 

Place  me  before  a  cannon,  'tis  a  pleasure ; 

Stretch  me  upon  a  rack,  a  recreation  ; 

put  women  !  women !  oh,  the  devil !  women ! 

Curtios'  gulf  was  never  half  so  dangerous. 

Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  trap-door  again, 

And  fall  into  the  cellar,  and  be  taken  ? 

No  lucky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way  ? 

No  galleys  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  gallows  ? 

For  I  fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly  thing. 

But  these  unsatisfied  men-leeches,  women  ! 

How  devilishly  my  bones  ache  !  Oh,  the  old  lady  ! 

I  have  a  kind  of  waiting-woman  lies  cross  my  back 

too; 
Oh,  how  she  stings !  No  treason  to  deliver  me  ? — 
Now,  what  are  you  ?  do  you  mock  me  ? 

EnUr  three  Men,  with  Nigkt-eap$t  verp/aintlg. 

Itt  Man.  No,  sir,  no ; 
We  were  your  predecessors  in  this  place. 

2d  Man,  And  come  to  see  how  you  bear  up. 

Rut.  Good  gentlemen ! 
You  seem  to  have  a  snuffing  in  your  head,  sir, 
A  parlous  snuffing ;  but  this  same  dampish  air — 

2d  Man.  A  dampish  air,  indeed. 

Rut.  Blow  your  face  tenderly, 
Your  nose  will  ne*er  endure  it. — Mercy  o'  me. 
What  are  men  changed  to  here  I  Is  my  nose  fast 

yet? 
Metbinks  it  shakes  i*  th*  hilts. —Pray  tell  me,  gen- 
How  long  is't  since  you  flourished  here  ?   [tlemen, 

3d  Man.  Not  long  since. 

Rut,  Move  yourself  easily ;  I  see  you  are  ten- 
Nor  long  endured  ?  [der. — 

2d  Man.  The  labour  was  so  much,  sir, 
And  BO  few  to  perform  it 

Rut.  Must  I  come  to  this, 
And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a  lame  dog .' 
I  cannot  run  away,  I  am  too  feeble. — 
Will  yon  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen  f 

1st  Man.  No  truly,  sir. 
The  place  has  been  too  warm  for  our  complexions. 

2d  Man.  We  haTC  enough  on't :  Rest  you  merry. 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune ;  [sir ! 
Yon  have  abundance. 

3d  Man.  Bear  your  fortune  soberly ; 
And  so  we  leave  yon  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

iBjceunt. 

Rut.  Stay  but  a  little,  and  I'll  meet  you,  gen- 
tlemen. 
At  the  next  hospital. — There's  no  living  thus, 
Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  it  longer : 
With  all  the  help  and  heats  that  can  be  given  me, 
I  am  at  my  trot  already.  They  are  fiur  and  young. 
Most  of  the  women  that  repair  unto  me ; 
Bnt  they  stick  on  like  burs,  shake  me  like,  fea- 
thers.— 

Enter  BvLnriA. 

More  women  yet  ?     'Would  I  were  honestly  mar- 
To  any  thing  that  had  but  half  a  face,  [ried 
And  not  a  groat  to  keep  her,  nor  a  smock. 
That  I  might  be  civilly  merry  when  I  pleased, 
Rather  than  labouring  in  these  fulling-mills  ! 

Sul  By  this,  the  spell  begins  to  work. — ^You 
I  see ;  you  bear  up  bravely  yet.  [are  lusty, 

Rut.  Do  you  hear,  lady  ? 
Do  not  make  a  game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me  hourly, 


And  fling  on  all  your  whelps ;  it  will  not  hold  : 
Play  me  with  some  discretion ;  to-day,  one  course. 
And,  two  days  hence,  another. 

Sul.  If  you  be  so  angry. 
Pay  back  the  money  I  redeemed  you  at. 
And  take  your  course ;  I  can  have  men  enough. 
You  have  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  you 

came  hither. 
In  broths  and  strength*ning  caudles ;  till  you  do 

pay  me. 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  yoa  shall  endeavour ; 
I'll  chain  you  to't  else. 

Rut.  Make  me  a  dog-kennel, 
I'll  keep  your  house,  and  bark,  and  feed  on  bare 

bones. 
And  be  whipp'd  out  o'  doors !     Do  you  mark  me, 

lady?  whipp'd! 
ril  eat  old  shoes. 

Enter  Dcabts. 

Dua.  In  this  house,  I  am  told, 
There  is  a  stranger,  of  a  goodly  person  ; 

And  such  a  one  there  was If  I  could  see  him, 

I  yet  remember  him. 

Sul.  Your  business,  sir  ? 
If  it  be  for  a  woman,  you  are  cozen'd  ; 
I  keep  none  here.  lExit. 

Dua.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman  ; 
The  very  same. 

Rut.  'Death !  if  I  had  but  money. 
Or  any  friend  to  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I'd  thresh,  set  up  a  cobbler's  shop,  keep  hogs, 
And  feed  with  *em,  sell  tinder-boxes 
And  knights  of  ginger-bread ; 
Thatch  for  three  half-pence  a-day,  and  think  it 

lordly. 
From  this  base  stallion-trade. — ^Why  does  he  eye 
Eye  me  so  narrowly  ?  [me, 

Dua.  It  seems,  you  are  troubled,  sir ; 
I  heard  you  speak  of  want. 

Rut.  'Tis  better  bearing 
Far,  than  relieving,  sir. 

Dua.  1  do  not  think  so  ; 
You  know  me  not. 

Rut.  Not  yet,  that  I  remember. 

Dua.  You  shall,  and  for  your  friend ;  I  am  be- 
holden to  you, 
Greatly  beholden,  sir.     If  you  remember. 
You  fought  with  such  a  man,  they  call'd  Duarte, 
A  proud  distemper'd  man  :  He  was  my  enemy, 
My  mortal  foe  ;  you  slew  him  fairly,  nobly. 

Rut.  Speak  softly,  sir ;  you  do  not  mean  to  be- 
tray me  ? — 
I  wish'd  the  gallows  ;  now  they're  coming  fairly. 

Dua.  Be  confident ;  for,  as  I  live,  I  love  you  ; 
And  now  you  shall  perceive  it :  For  that  service, 
Me  and  my  purse  command ;  there,  take  it  to  you ; 
'Tis  gold,  and  no  small  sum  ;  a  thousand  ducats : 
Supply  your  want. 

Rut.  But  do  you  do  this  faithfully  ? 

Dua.  If  I  mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  and  kick  me. 
In  what  else  may  I  serve  you,  sir  ? 

Rut.  I  thank  you  ! 
This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights'  adventures. 
I  have  a  project,  'tis  an  honest  one, 
And  now  I'll  tempt  my  fortune. 

Dua.  Trust  me  with  it. 

Kut.  You  are  so  good  and  honest,  I  must  trust 
'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  lady,  [you<j 

That  saved  my  life  once» 
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Dua.  That  will  be  most  thankful ; 
I  will  do't  with  all  care. 

jRtit.  Where  are  you,  White-broth  ? 
Enter  Sclhtia. 
Now,  lusty  blood,  come  in,  and  tell  yonr  money; 
'Tis  ready  here : — No  threats,  nor  no  orations, 
Nor  prayers  now ! 

Sul.  You  do  Dot  mean  to  leave  me  ? 

But.  ril  live  in  hell  soonerthan  here,  and  cooler. 
Come  quickly,  come,  dispatch  !  this  air's  un- 
Qoickly,  good  lady,  quickly  to't !        [wholesome. 


Sui.  Well,  since  it  must  be. 
The  next  I'll  fetter  faster  sure,  and  closer. 
Rut,  And  pick  his  bones,  as  you've  done  mine ; 

pox  take  you! 
Dua,  At  my  lodging,  for  a  while,  you  shall  be 
quarter'd. 
And  there  take  phjrsic  for  your  health. 

Rut.  I  thank  you.^ 
I  have  found  my  angel  now  too,  if  I  can  keep 
him! 

IBseunL 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I The  Street. 

EnUr  Runuo  and  Doabtb. 


Rut.  You  like  the  letter.' 

Dua.  Yes ;  but  I  must  tell  you, 
You  tempt  a  desperate  hazard,  to  solicit 
The  mother  (and  the  grieved  one  too,  'tis  rumour'd) 
Of  him  yon  slew  so  lately. 

RniL  I  have  told  you 
Some  proofs  of  her  affection ;  and  1  know  not 
A  nearer  way  to  make  her  satisfaction 
For  a  lost  son,  than  speedily  to  help  her 
To  a  good  husband ;  one  that  will  beget 
Both  sons  and  daughters,  if  she  be  not  barren- 
I  have  had  a  breathing  now,  and  have  recovered 
What  I  lost  in  my  late  service :  'twas  a  hot  one ; 
it  fired  and  fired  me ;  but,  all  thanks  to  you,  sir. 
You  have  bodi  freed  and  oool'd  me. 

Dua.  What  is  done,  sir, 
I  thought  weU  done,  and  was  in  that  rewarded  ; 
And  therefore  spare  your  thanks. 

RuL  I'll  no  more  whoring ; 
This  fencing  ^twixt  a  pair  of  sheets  more  wears  one 
Than  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  besides. 
To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a  mere  julep, 
Or  like  gourd- water  to  it ;  twenty  surfeits 
Come  short  of  one  night's  work  there.     If  I  get 

this  lady, 
(As  ten  to  one  I  shall ;  J  was  ne'er  denied  yet) 
I  will  live  wondrous  honestly ;  walk  before  her 
Gravely  aud  demurely. 
And  then  instruct  my  family.»Yon  are  sad ; 
W^hat  do  you  muse  on,  sir? 

Dua.  'Truth,  I  was  thinking 
What  course  to  take  for  the  delivery  of  your  letter ; 
And  now  I  have  it.    But,  'faith,  diid  this  lady 
(For  do  not  guU  yourself)  for  certain  know 
You  kiU'd  her  son  ? 

Rut.  Give  me  a  book*  I'll  swear  't : 
Denied  me  to  the  officers  that  pursued  me. 
Brought  me  hersdf  to  th'  door,  tiien  gave  me  gold 
To  bnr  my  charges ;  and  shall  I  make  doubt  dien 
But  that  she  loved  me  ?     I  am  confident, 
Time  having  ta'en  her  grief  off,  that  I  shall  be 
Most  welcome  to  her :  For  then  to  have  woo'dher, 
Had  been  unseasonable. 

Dua.  WeU,  sir,  there's  more  money, 
To  make  you  handsome.  Til  about  your  bunness  • 
You  know  where  you  must  stay  ? 

RtU.  There  you  shall  find  me. — 
'Would  I  could  meet  my  brother  now.  to  know 
Wliedier  the  Jew.  his  genius,  or  my  Christian, 
Has  proved  the  better  friend.  iBxit 

Dua,  Oh,  who  would  trust 


Deceiving  woman  ?  or  believe  that  one 
The  best,  and  most  canonized,  ever  was 
More  than  a  seeming  goodness .'  I  could  rail  now 
Against  the  sex,  and  curse  it ;  but  die  theme 
And  way's  too  common.    Yet  that  Guiomar, 
My  moUier,  (nor  let  that  forbid  her  to  be 
The  wonder  of  our  nation,)  she  that  was 
Mark'd  out  the  great  example  for  all  matrons. 
Both  wife  and  widow ;  she  that  in  my  breeding 
Express'd  the  utmost  of  a  mother's  care. 
And  tenderness  to  a  son :  she  that  yet  feigns 
Such  sorrow  for  me ;  good  God,  that  this  mother. 
After  all  thb,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 
The  wreak  she  owed  her  son !  I  fear  her  honour. 
That  he  was  saved,  much  joys  me  ;  I  grieve  only, 
That  she  was  his  preserver.     I'll  try  forther, 
And,  by  this  engine,  find  whether  the  tears. 
Of  which  she  is  so  prodigal,  are  for  me. 
Or  used  to  cloke  her  base  hypocrisy.  [Exit. 


SCENE  li.— Another  Street. 
Enter  Hjppolyta  and  Sui^itia,  in  the  dreu  qfa  Moffidan, 

Hip.  Are  you  assured  the  cfaann  prevails  ? 

Sul.  Do  I  live  ? 
Or  you  speak  to  me  ?  Now,  this  very  instant, 
Health  takes  its  last  leave  of  her ;  meagre  paleness. 
Like  winter,  nips  the  roses  and  the  lilies. 
The  spring  that  youth  and  love  adom'd  her  iice 
To  force  affoction  is  beyond  our  art ;  [with. 

For  I  have  proved  all  means  that  heQ  has  taught 
Or  the  malice  of  a  woman,  which  exceeds  it,  [me. 
To  change  Amoido's  love ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
But,  for  your  bond-woman 

Hip.  Let  her  pine  and  die ! 
She  removed,  which,  like  a  brighter  sun. 
Obscures  my  beams,  I  may  shine  out  again. 
And,  as  I  have  been,  be  admired  and  sought  to. 
How  long  has  she  to  live  ? 

Sul.  Lady,  before 
The  sun  twice  rise  and  set,  be  confident 
She  is  but  dead ;  I  know  my  charm  hath  found  her. 
Nor  can  the  governor's  guard,  her  lover's  tears. 
Her  fother's  sorrow,  or  his  power  that  freed  ho*. 
Defend  her  from  it. 

Enter  Zabclon. 
Zab.  All  things  have  succeeded 
As  you  could  wish ;  I  saw  her  brought  sick  home,    ' 
The  image  of  pale  death  stamped  on  her  fordtead.    j 
Let  me  adore  this  second  Hecate, 
This  great  commandress  of  die  fatal  sisters. 
That,  as  she  pleases,  can  cut  short,  or  lengthen 
The  thread  of  life! 
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Hip,  Where  was  she  when  th'  enchantment 
First  seized  upon  her  ? 

jiab.  Taldog  the  fresh  air, 
I'  th'  company  of  the  governor  and  Cunnt  Clodio ; 
Amoldo  too  was  present,  with  her  father  ; 
When,  in  a  moment  (so  the  servants  told  me) 
As  she  was  giving  thanks  to  the  governor 
And  Clodio,  for  her  unexpected  freedom. 
As  if  she  had  been  Masted,  she  sunk  down. 
To  their  amazement. 

Hip.  *Tia  thy  master-piece^ 
Which  I  will  so  reward,  that  thou  shalt  fix  here ; 
And,  with  the  hazard  of  thy  life,  no  more 
Make  trial  of  thy  powerful  art ;  which,  known. 
Our  Uws  call  death.     Off  ?rith  thb  magical  robe, 
And  be  thyself.  ITheif  retire. 

Enter  Don  llunTSL  the  QovemoTt  Clodio,  and  Chariko. 

Sul.  Stand  close ;  yon  shall  hear  more. 

Man.  You  must  have  patience;   all  rage  is 
vain  now. 
And  piety  forbids  that  we  should  question 
W^hat  is  decreed  above,  or  ask  a  reason. 
Why  Heav'n  determines  this  or  that  way  of  us. 

Clod,  Heav'n  has  no  hand  in't ;  'tis  a  work  of 
heU ! 
Her  life  hath  been  so  innocent,  all  her  actions 
So  free  from  the  suspicion  of  crime. 
As  rather  she  deserves  a  saint's  place  here. 
Than  to  endure  what  now  her  sweetness  suffers. 

Char.  Not  for  her  fault,  but  mine,  sir,  Zenocia 
suffers. 
The  sin  I  made,  when  I  sought  to  raze  down 
Amoldo's  love,  built  on  a  rock  of  truth. 
Now  to  the  height  is  punish'd.    I  profess. 
Had  he  no  birth  nor  parts,  the  present  sorrow 
He  now  expresses  for  her,  does  deserve  her 
Above  all  langs,  though  such  had  been  his  rivals. 

Chd.  All  ancient  stories,  of  the  love  of  hus- 
bands 
To  virtuous  wives,  be  now  no  more  remember'd ! 

Char,  The  tales  of  turtles  ever  be  forgotten. 
Or,  for  his  sake,  believed ! 

Man,  I  have  heard  there  has  been 
Between  some  married  pairs  such  sympathy. 
That  the  husband  has  felt  really  the  throes 
His  wife,  then  teeming,  suffers :  This  true  grief 
Confirms,  'tis  not  impossible. 

Clod,  We  shall  find 
Fit  time  for  this  hereafter ;  let's  use  now 
All  possible  means  to  help  her. 

Man,  Care,  nor  cost. 
Nor  what  physicians  can  do,  shall  be  wanting. 
Make  use  of  any  means  or  men. 

Char,  Yon  are  noble. 

{Exeunt  Max.  Clod,  and  Chaa. 

Sid,  Ten  colleges  of  doctors  shall  not  save  her. 
Her  fate  is  in  your  hand. 

Hip.  Can  I  restore  her .' 

StU.  If  you  command  my  art. 

Hip.  rU  die  myself  first  I 
And  yet  I  will  go  visit  her,  and  see 
This  miracle  of  sorrow,  in  Amoldo  : 
An  'twere  for  me,  I  should  change  places  with  her, 
And  die  most  happy  I  Such  a  lover's  tears 
Were  a  rich  monument ;  but  too  good  for  her 
Whose  misery  I  glory  in.     Come,  Sulpitia, 
You  shall  along  with  me.    Good  Zabolon, 
Be  not  far  off. 

Za6.  I  will  attend  you,  madam.  lExeunt 


SCENE  ni.— ^  Room  in  Guiomaa's  Houae, 

Enter  Doartb  and  a  Serrant. 
GuioMAA  seated  in  the  background. 

Serv.  I  have  served  yon  from  my  youth,  and 
ever  you 
Have  found  me  faithful.    That  you  live  is  a  trea- 
I'U  lock  up  here ;  nor  shall  it  be  let  forth      [sure 
But  when  you  give  me  warrant. 

Dua.  I  rely 
Upon  thy  faiUi. — Nay,  no  more  protestations ; 
Too  many  of  them  will  call  that  in  question, 
Which  now  I  doubt  not.     She  is  there  ? 

Serv.  Alone  too; 
But  take  it  on  my  life,  your  entertainment. 
Appearing  as  you  are,  will  be  but  coarse. 
For  the  displeasure  I  shall  undergo, 
I  am  prepajred. 

Dua.  Leave  me ;  I'll  stand  the  hazard. — 

lExitSemnt. 
The  silence  that's  observed,  her  dose  retirements, 
No  visitants  admitted,  not  the  day, 
These  sable  colours,  all  sig^s  of  true  sorrow. 
Or  hers  is  deeply  counterfeit     I'll  look  nearer ; 
Manners,  give  leave  ! — She  sits  upon  the  ground ; 
By  Heaven,  she  weeps ;  my  picture  in  her  hand 
She  kisses  it,  and  weeps  again.  [too  ; 

GuioMAR  comet  forward. 

Gut.  Who's  there? 

Dua,  There  is  no  starting  back  now.'^Aside.  ] — 

Gui.  Ha !  [Madam. 

Another  murderer !  I'll  not  protect  thee, 
Though  I  have  no  more  sons. 

Dua,  Your  pardon,  lady; 
There's  no  such  foul  fact  taints  me. 

Gui.  What  mak'st  thou  here  then  ? 
Where  are  my  servants  ?  Do  none  but  my  sorrows 
Attend  upon  me?     Speak,  what    brought    thee 

Dua.  A  will  to  give  you  comfort.  [hither  ? 

Gui.  Thou'rt  but  a  man, 
And  'tis  beyond  a  human  reach  to  do  it. 
If  thou  couldst  raise  the  dead  out  of  their  graves^ 
Bid  time  run  back,  make  me  now  what  I  was, 
A  happy  mother,  gladly  I  would  hear  thee  1 
But  that's  impossible. 

Dua.  Please  you  but  to  read  this ; 
You  shall  know  better  there  why  I  am  sent. 
Than  if  I  should  deliver  it. 

Gui.  From  whom  comes  it? 

Dua.  That  will  instruct  you. — I  suspect  this 

stranger ;  lAHde, 

Yet  she  spake  something  that  holds  soch  alliance 

With  his  reports,  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. — 

What  a  frown  was  there  1    She  looks  me  through 

and  through. 
Now  reads  again,  now  pauses,  and  now  smiles ; 
And  yet  there's  more  of  anger  in't  than  mirth. 
These  are  strange  changes ! — Oh,  I  understand  it  1 
She's  full  of  serious  thoughts. 

Gui.  You  are  just,  you  Heav'ns*  lAtidt. 

And  never  do  forget  to  hear  their  pray'rs, 
That  truly  pay  their  vows  I    The  deferr'd  ven- 
geance. 
For  you  and  my  word*s  sake  so  long  deferr'd. 
Under  which,  as  a  mountain,  my  heart  groans  yet 
When  'twas  despair'd  of,  now  is  offer'd  to  me ; 
And,  if  I  lose  it,  I  am  both  ways  guilty. 
The  woman's  mask,  dissimulation,  help  me  !^— 
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you  know  the 
[gentlenSftn 


Come  hither,  Mend ;  I  am  sore 
That  sent  these  charms. 

Dua,  Charms,  lady  ? 

Gut.  These  charms ; 
I  well  may  call  them  so ;  they've  won  upon  me 
More  than  e*er  letter  did.    Thou  art  his  friend, 
(The  confidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it) 
And,  therefore,  I'll  be  open-breasted  to  thee : 
To  hear  of  him,  thongh  yet  I  never  saw  him, 
Was  most  desired  of  all  men  I    Let  me  blush, 
And  then  1*11  say  I  love  him. 

Dua.  All  men  see. 
In  this,  a  woman's  virtue  !  lAside. 

Gut,  I  expected, 
For  the  courtesy  I  did,  long  since  to  have  seen 

him ; 
And  though  I  then  forbad  it,  you  men  know, 
Between  our  hearts  and  tongues  there*s  a  large 
But  ril  excuse  him ;  may  be*  hitherto     [distance. 
He  has  forborne  it,  in  respect  my  son 
Fell  by  his  hand. 

Dtta.  And  reason,  lady. 

Gtft.  No; 
He  did  me  a  pleasure  in't ;  a  riotous  fellow. 
And,  with  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  owning ! 
I  have  indeed  kept  a  long  solemn  sorrow. 
For  my  friends*  sake  parUy ;  but  especially 
For  his  long  absence. 

Dua,  Oh,  the  devil !  lAOdf. 

GuL  Therefore, 
Bid  him  be  speedy  ;  a  priest  shall  be  ready 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.     This  kiss  I  send  him  ; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him. 

Dua,  I  am  dumb  :  lAtide, 

A  good  cause  I  have  now,  and  a  good  sword. 
And  something  I  shall  do ! — I  wait  upon  you. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— 'A  Room  in  the  Paiace  of  MxsvEL 
DE  SousA,  the  Governor. 

Enter  BlAirrsL,   Clodio,   Chariivo.  Arnoloo,   Zknocia, 
brought  in  in  a  chair ^  tteo  Doctors. 

Doct.  Give  her  more  air ;  she  dies  else. 

j4m.  Oh,  thou  dread  Power, 
That  mad*st  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
Thb  virgin  wife,  the  master-piece,  look  down  on 

her! 
Let  her  mind's  virtues,  doth'd  in  this  fair  garment, 
That  worthily  deserves  a  better  name 
Than  flesh  and  blood,  now  sue.,  and  prevail  for  her ! 
Or,  if  those  are  deny'd,  let  innocence. 
To  which  all  passages  in  Heav'n  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  before  thy  throne, 
And  mediate  for  her !  Or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a  miracle,  the  sun 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a  subject  to  employ  it  on  ! 

Man.  Wonders  are  ceas'd,  sir ;  we  must  work 
by  means. 

Am,  *Tis  true,  and  such  reverend  physicians 
are: 
To  you  thus  low  I  fall  then  I  So  may  you  ever 

iKtuels  b^ore  the  Doctors. 
Be  styl'd  the  hands  of  Heav'n,  Nature's  restorers ; 
Get  wealth  and  honours  ;  and  by  your  success, 
In  all  your  undertakings,  propagate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  world,  as  now 
You  use  your  saving  art !  For  know,  good  gentle^ 
Besides  the  fame,  and  all  that  I  possess,       [men. 


For  a  reward,  posterity  shall  stand 
Indebted  to  you ;  for  (as  Heav'n  forbid  it) 
Should  my  Zenocia  die,  robbing  this  age 
Of  all  that's  good  or  graceful,  times  succeeding, 
The  story  of  her  pure  life  not  yet  perfect, 
Will  su£fer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 

1  Doct.  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with  her,  we 
Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  us  assurance  of.    We  have  used  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot : 
How  should  we,  then,  promise  the  cure? 

Am.  Away!  IRiset, 

I  did  belie  you,  when  I  charg'd  you  with 
Hie  power  of  doing :  Ye  are  mere  names  only, 
And  even  your  best  perfection  accidental. — 
Whatever  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 
(  Ajb  some  hold  aU  diseases  that  aflUct  us) 
As  love  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  sufferings,  ease  her  of  her  part. 
And  let  me  stand  the  bntt  of  thy  fell  malice. 
And  I  will  swear  thou*rt  merciful ! 

2  Doct.  Your  hand,  lady. — 

What  a  strange  heat  is  here ! — Bring  some  warm 
water. 

Am.  She  shall  use  nothing  that  is  yours ;  my 
Provides  her  of  a  better  bath ;  my  tears  [sorrow 
Shall  do  that  office. 

Zen.  Oh,  my  best  Amoldo  ! 
The  truest  of  all  lovers  !  I  would  live. 
Were  Heav'n  so  pleas'd,  but  to  reward  your  sorrow 
With  my  true  service ;  but  since  that's  denied  me, 
May  you  live  long  and  happy  !  Do  not  suffer — 
By  your  affection  to  me,  I  conjure  you ! — 
My  sickness  to  infect  you ;  though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.  In  this  only 
Zenocia  wrongs  her  servant :  Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed  }  'Tis  as  easy 
As  I  to  live  without  you  !  I  am  your  husband, 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse  fortoine» 
Bandying  us  from  one  hasard  to  another, 
Would  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pay  a  husband's  debt.    Despite  of  fortune, 
In  death  I'll  follow  you,  and  guanl  mine  own ; 
And  there  enjoy  what  here  my  fate  forbids  me  ! 

Clod.  So  true  a  sorrow,  and  so  feelingly 
Express'd,  I  never  read  of. 

Man.  I  am  struck 
With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Char.  If  you,  that  are  a  stranger,  suffer  for  them, 
Being  tied  no  further  than  humanity 
Leads  you  to  soft  compassion ;  think,  great  sir, 
What  of  necessity  I  must  endure, 
That  am  a  father ! 

Enter  BsxroLYTA,  speaking  t4>  Zabulon  and  SuurriA  at 

the  door. 

Hip.  Wait  me  there  ;  I  hold  it 
Unfit  to  have  you  seen.    As  I  find  cause, 
You  shall  proceed. 

Man.  You're  welcome,  lady. 

Hip.  Sir, 
I  come  to  do  a  charitable  office. 
How  does  the  patient  ? 

Clod.  You  may  inquire 
Of  more  than  one ;  for  two  are  sick  and  deadly : 
He  languishes  in  her ;  her  health's  despaired  of, 
And  in  hers,  his. 

Hip.  'Tis  a  strange  spectacle  : 
With  what  a  patience  they  sit  unmov'd ! 
Are  they  not  dead  already  ? 
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Doet,  By  her  pulse. 
She  cannot  last  a  day. 

Arn.  Oh,  by  that  sammons, 
I  know  my  time  too ! 

Hip,  Look  to  the  man ! 

Clod,  Apply 
Your  art  to  save  the  lady ;  preserve  her, 
A  town  is  your  reward  I 

Hip.  ru  treble  it 
In  ready  ^Id,  if  you  restore  Amoldo ; 
For  in  his  death  I  die  too. 

Clod.  Without  her 
I  am  no  more. 

Am.  Are  you  there,  madam  ?  Now 
You  may  feast  on  my  miseries.  My  coldness 
In  answering  your  affections,  or  hardness, 
(Giye  it  what  name  you  please,)  you  are  revenged 
For  now  you  may  perceive  our  thread  of  life    [of ; 
Was  spun  t(^ether,  and  the  poor  Amoldo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zenocia, 
And  not  to  serve  the  use  of  any  other ; 
And,  in  that,  she  may  equal ;  my  lord  Clodio 
Had  long  since  else  enjoy'd  her :  Nor  could  I 
Have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  see  your  great 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  far  beyond 
Or  my  deservings,  or  my  hopes.    We  are  now 
€roing  our  latest  journey,  and  together : 
Our  only  comfort  we  desire — pray  give  it !— - 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes — such  we  must  be — 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip.  I'm  much  mov'd. 

Clod.  I'm  wholly  overcome.  AU  love  to  women 
Farewell  for  ever  1  Ere  you  die,  your  pardon  ; 
And  yours,  sir !  Had  she  many  years  to  live, 
Perhaps  I  might  look  on  her  as  a  brother, 
But  as  a  lover  never.  And  since  all 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original 
From    the   barbarous    Custom  practised  in  my 

country, 
Heav'n  witness,  for  your  sake,  I  here  release  it ! 
So,  to  your  memory,  chaste  wives  and  virgins 
Shall  ever  pay  their  vows.     I  give  her  to  you  : 
And  wish  she  were  so  now,  as  when  my  lust 
Forc'd  you  to  quit  the  country. 

Hip.  It  is  in  vain 
To  strive  with  destiny ;  here  my  dotage  ends  ! 
Look  up,  Zenocia !  Health  in  me  speaks  to  you ; 
She  gives  him  to  you,  that,  by  divers  ways, 
So  long  has  kept  him  from  you !    And  repent  not 
That  you  were  once  my  servant;  for  which,  health, 
[And]  in  recompence  of  what  I  made  you  suffer, 
The  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  city  owes  me. 
Shall  be  your  dower. 

Man.  'Tis  a  magnificent  gift, 
Had  it  been  timely  given. 

Hip.  It  is,  believe  it. — 
Sulpitia  1 

EnUr  Sulpitia  and  a  Servant,  who  whisperg  Mavvkl, 

Sui.  Madam. 

Hip,  Quick,  undo  the  charm ! 
Ask  not  a  reason  why ;  let  it  suffice 
It  ts  my  will. 

Sul.  Which  I  obey,  and  gladly.  lExit. 

Mnn.  Is  to  be  married,  say'st  thou  ? 

Serv,  So  she  says,  sir, 
And  does  desire  your  presence. 

Man.  Tell  her  I'll  come. 

Hip.  Pray  carry  them  to  their  rest ;  for  tho' 

already 
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They  do  appear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for't. 
If  they  recover  not. 

[ZsMociA  and  Arwoloo  are  home  iff  in  ehair». 

Man.  What  you  have  warranted, 
Assure  yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you ; 
Look  to  them  carefully ;  and  till  the  trial 

Hip.  Which  shall  not  be  above  four  hours. 

Man.  Let  me 
Entreat  your  companies  :  There  now  is  something 
Of  weight  invites  me  hence. 

AIL  We'll  wait  upon  you.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Gviom  ab. 
Enter  Guiomab  and  Servants. 

Gui.  You  understand  what  my  directions  are. 
And  what  they  guide  you  to ;  the  faithful  promise 
You've  made  me  all. 

All.  We  do,  and  will  perform  it. 

Gui.  The  governor  will  not  fail  to  be  here  pre- 
sendy. 
Retire  a  while,  till  you  shall  find  occasion  ; 
And  bring  me  word  when  they  arrive. 

All.  We  shall,  madam. 

Gui.  Only  stay  you  to  entertain. 

I  Serv.  I  am  ready.  lExeunt  Servants. 

Gui.  I  wonder  at  the  bold  and  practis'd  malice 
Men  ever  have  o'  foot  against  our  honours ; 
That  nothing  we  can  do,  never  so  virtuous, 
No  shape  put  on  so  pious  (no,  not  think 
What  a  good  is,  be  that  good  ne'er  so  noble. 
Never  so  laden  with  admir'd  example) 
But  still  we  end  in  lust ;  our  aims,  our  actions. 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  are  branded  ! 
Why  should  this    stranger  else,   this    wretched 

stranger. 
Whose  life  I  sav'd — at  what  dear  price  sticks  here 

yet — 
Why  shoiild  he  hope  ?  He  was  not  here  an  hour ; 
And  certainly  in  that  time,  I  may  swear  it, 
I  gave  him  no  loose  look  ;  I  had  no  reason ! 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  courtships. 
The  killing  of  my  son  a  kindness  to  me, — 
Why  should  he  send  to  me,  or  with  what  safety, 
(Examining  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me) 
Though  at  that  time  my  pious  pity  fenc'd  him. 
And  my  word  fix'd .'  I  am  troubled,  strongly  trou^ 
bled. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  gentlemen  are  come. 

Gui.  Then  bid  'em  welcome.    I  must  retire. 

lExit. 
Enter  Rutilio,  and  DvAiira  ditguited. 

Serv,  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Rut.  I  thank  you,  friend ;  I  would  speak  with 

Serv.  I'll  let  her  understand.  [your  lady. 

Rut.  It  shall  befit  you.—  [Extt  Servant 

How  do  I  look,  sir,  in  this  handsome  trim  ? 
Methinks  I  am  wondrous  brave. 

Dua.  You're  very  decent. 

Rui,  These  by  themselves,  without  more  helps 
of  nature, 
Would  set  a  woman  hard :  I  know  'em  all, 
And  where  their  first  aims  light     I'll  lay  my  head 

on't, 
I'll  take  her  eye,  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me ; 
And  if  I  come  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  her  ! 
I  have  her  in  a  nooze,  she  cannot  'scape  me ; 
I  have  their  several  lasts. 
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Dua.  Yon  are  thorooghly  studied. 
But  tell  me,  sir,  being  unacquainted  with  her. 
As  you  confess  you  are 

Rut.  That's  not  an  hour's  work ; 
I'll  make  a  nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 

Dua,  She  being  set  in  years,  next ;  none  of  those 
lustres 
Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fancy  ; 
Nor  nothing  in  her  face  but  handsome  ruins 

But.  I  love  old  stories :    Those  live  believed, 
authentic, 
When  twenty  of  your  modem  faces  are  called  in. 
For  new  opinion,  paintings,  and  corruptions ; 
Give  me  an  old  confirm'd  face.  Besides,  she  saved 

me, 
She  sav'd  my  life ;  have  I  not  cause  to  love  her  ? 
She's  rich,  and  of  a  constant  state,  a  fair  one ; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  woo  her?  I  have  tried  sufficient, 
AU  your  young  fiUics  :  I  think,  this  back  has  try'd 

'cm. 
And  smarted  for  it  too.   They  run  away  with  me, 
Take  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  play  the  devils  ; 
A  stay'd  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a  sure  one, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 

Dua.  How  miserable,  [Ande. 

If  my  mother  should  o^nfirm  what  I  suspect  now. 
Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  condition ! 
Then  I  shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  too. — 
Here  comes  the  lady,  sir. 

Enter  Guiomail 

Rut.  Excellent  lady. 
To  shew  I  am  a  creature  bound  to  your  service. 
And  only  yours 

GuL  Keep  at  that  distance,  sir ; 
For  if  you  stir 

Rut.  I  am  obedient.-— 
She  has  found  already  I  am  for  her  turn  : 
With  what  a  greedy  hawk's  eye  she  beholds  me ! 
Mark,  how  she  musters  all  my  parts. 

\^Aside  to  DuARTS. 

Gut.  A  goodly  gentleman. 
Of  a  more  manly  set  I  never  look'd  on.        lAside. 

Rut.  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still ;  mark  but  the 
carriage  of  'em ! 

Guu  lAside.']  How  happy  am  I  now,  since  my 
He  fell  not  by  a  base  unnoble  hand  !         [son  fell. 
As  that  still  troubled  me.     How  far  more  happy 
Shall  my  revenge  be,  since  the  sacrifice 
I  offer  to  his  grave,  shall  be  both  worthy 
A  son*s  untimely  loss,  and  a  mother's  sorrow ! 

Rut.  Sir,  I  am  made,  believe  it ;  she  is  mine  own : 
I  told  you  what  a  spell  I  carried  with  me. 
All  this  time  does  she  spend  in  contemplation 
Of  that  unmatched  delight— I  shall  be  thankful  to 

you; 
And  if  you  please  to  know  my  house,  to  use  it. 
To  take  it  for  your  own 

Gut.  Who  waits  without  there  ? 

Enttr  Qxuxd  and  Servants/  tkepMae  *tpon  Ronuo,  and 

bind  kim. 

Rut.  How  now  ?  what  means  this,  lady  ? 

Gui.  Bind  him  fast. 

Rut.  Are  these  the  bride-laces  you  prepare  for 
The  colours  that  you  give  ?  [i 

Dua.  Fie,  gentle  lady ; 
This  is  not  nc&le  dealing. 

Gui.  Be  you  satisfied ; 
It  seems  you  are  a  stranger  to  this  meaning  ; 
You  shall  not  be  so  long. 


Rut.  Do  you  call  this  wooing  ? — 
Is  there  no  end  of  women's  persecutions  ? 
Mast  I  needs  fool  into  mine  own  destruction  ? 
Have  I  not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough  too  ? 
Still  pick  the  devil's  teeth  ? — ^You  are  not  mad. 
Do  I  come  fairly,  and  like  a  gentleman^        [huiy  ? 
To  offer  you  that  honour— 

Gut.  You  are  deceiv'd,  sir; 
You  come,  besotted,  to  your  own  destruction  ; 
I  sent  not  for  you.  What  honoar  can  you  add  to  me. 
That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  lean'd  on  ? 
That  robb'd  me  of  that  right  made  me  a  mother? 
Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  hear  me  with  terror. 
And  let  thine  own  bold  folly  shake  thy  soul ! 
Hear  me  pronounce  thy  death,  that  now  hangs 

o  er  thee. 
Thou  desperate  fool !  Who  bade  thee  seek  this  min? 
What  mad  unmanly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  face  to  me  again  ?  Was't  not  enough 
To  have  the  fair  protection  of  my  house. 
When  misery  and  justice  dose  pursued  thee  ? 
When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against 

thee, 
Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him  ?  Yet  I  forgave  thee ; 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I  saw 
The  goodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopp'd  from 
Did  I  not  seal  still  to  thee  ?  [me, 

Rui.  1  am  gone. 

Gut.  And  when  thou  went'st,  to  imp  thy  misery. 
Did  I  not  give  thee  means  ?  But  hark,  ungrateful  1 
Was  it  not  thus,  to  hide  thy  face  and  fly  me? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  my  memory. 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred  ?  Did  I  not  swear 

then. 
If  ever,  in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left  me. 
Short  and  unfortunate,  I  saw  thee  again. 
Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou  wan- 

dredet 
To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pursue  with  vengeance. 
With  all  the  miseries  a  mother  suffers  ? 

Rut.  I  wasbomtobehang*d;  there's  no  avoid- 
ing it. 

Gtii.  And  dar'st  thou  with  this  impudence  ap- 
pear here. 
Walk  like  the  winding-sheet  my  son  was  put  in. 
Stained  with  those  wounds  ? 

Dua.  I  am  happy  now  again.  lAparL 

Happy  the  hour  I  fell,  to  find  a  mother 
So  pious,  good,  and  excellent  in  sorrows ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv,  The  governor's  come  in. 
Gtii.  Oh,  let  him  enter. 

RtU.  I  have  fool'd  myself  a  fair  thread!  Of  all 
my  fortunes, 
7*his  strikes  me  most ;  not  that  I  fear  to  perish. 
But  that  this  unmannerly  boldness  has  brought  me 
to  it. 

Enter  Mamvml,  Cun>io,  and  CaAinifo. 

Man.  Are  these  fit  preparations  for  a  wedding, 
I  came  prepar'd  a  guest  pady  ? 

Gut.  Oh,  give  me  justice ! 
As  ever  you  will  leave  a  virtuous  name, 
Do  justice,  justice,  sir ! 

Man.  You  need  not  ask  it ; 
I  am  bound  to  it. 

Gui.  Justice  upon  this  man. 
That  kill'd  my  son  \ 

Man.  Do  you  confess  the  act  ? 

Rut,  Yes,  sir. 
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Clod.  Rutilio? 

Cha.  'Tifl  the  same. 

Clod,  How  fell  he*  thus  ? 
Here  will  be  scnrow  for  the  good  Amoldo  I 

Man.  Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say. 

Rut.  I  have  weighed  it  well ; 
I  am  the  man  I  Nor  is  it  life  I  start  at ; 
Only  I  am  unhappy  I  am  poor. 
Poor  in  ezpence  of  lives  ;  there  1  am  wretched, 
That  I've  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  this  sacrifice  ; 
One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrow  I — 
Excellent  lady,  now  rejoice  again ; 
For  though  I  cannot  think  you* re  pleas'd  in  blood. 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  vengeance ; 
(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies  that) 
Yet  let  the  world  believe  you  lov'd  Duarte ! 
The  unmatched  courtesies  you  have  done  my  mi- 
series. 
Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  charge  me 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  'twould  please 
you. 

Gvi.  Shall  I  have  justice  ? 

Man.  Yes. 

Rut.  I'll  ask  it  for  you ; 
I'll  follow  it  myself,  against  myself.-^ 
Sir,  'tis  most  fit  I  die ;  dispatch  it  quickly  *. 
The  monstrous  burden  of  that  grief  she  labours  with^ 
Will  kill  her  else ;  then  blood  on  blood  lies  on  me ! 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  'em  all, 
Before  I'd  draw  one  tear  more  from  that  virtue. 

Gut.  Be  not  too  cruel,  sir — and  yet  his  bold 
sword — 
Bat  his  life  cannot  restore  that — ^he*s  a  man  too 
Of  a  fair  promise — but,  alas !  my  son's  dead ! — 
If  I  have  justice,  must  it  kill  him  ? 

Man.  Yes. 

Gui.  If  I  have  not,  it  kills  me. — Strong  and 
goodly: 
Why  should  he  perish  too  ? 

Man.  It  lies  in  your  power ; 
You  only  may  accuse  him,  or  may  quit  him. 

Clod.  Be  there  no  other  witnesses  ? 

Gui.  Not  any. 
And,  if  I  save  him,  will  not  the  world  proclaim, 
I  have  forgot  a  son,  to  save  a  murderer? 
And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one  ;  he  looks  manly. 

Clod.  Pity,  so  brave  a  gentleman  should  perish ! 
She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-hearted. 

Gttt.  Will  yon  pronounce  ? — ^Yet,  stay  a  little. 

Rut.  Rid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery,       [sir. 
And  let  me  go  :  I  do  but  breed  more  tempests. 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 

Gui.  Do,  now  pronounce  I  I  will  not  hear. 

Dua.  You  shall  not !  IDUewcHng  kinue^. 

Yet  turn  and  see,  good  madam. 

Man.  Do  not  wonder : 
Tis  be  restored  again,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stand  amaz'd ;  it  is  Duarte, 
He's  well,  is  safe  again. 

Gui.  Oh,  my  sweet  son ! 
I  will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  questions. — 
Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
I  nrg'd  against  yon. 

Rnt.  Madam,  it  vras  but  justice. 

Dua.  "Hs  true,  the  doctor  heal'd  this  body  again ; 
But  this  man  heal'd  my  soul,  made  my  mind  per- 
fect: 
The  good  sharp  lessons  his  sword  read  to  me, 
Sav'd  me :  for  which,  if  you  lov'd  me,  dear  mother, 
Honour  and  love  this  man. 
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Gut.  You  sent  this  letter  ? 

Rut,  My  boldness  makes  me  blush  now. 

Gut.  I'll  wipe  off  that ; 
And,  with  this  kiss,  I  take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wooing's  done,  sir ;  I  believe  you  love  me. 
And  that's  the  wealth  1  look  for  now. 

Rut.  You  have  it. 

Dua.  You  have  ended  my  desire  to  all  my 
wishes. 

Man.  Now  'tis  a  wedding  again.    And  if  Hip- 
polyta 
Make  good,  what  with  the  hazard  of  her  life 
She  undertook,  the  evening  will  set  clear. 
After  a  stormy  day. 

Enter  Hippolvta  and  Lbopold,  letting  Axsoldo,  and 
Zbnocia,  with  Zabi'lok  and  Biilpitia. 

Char.  Here  comes  the  lady. 

Clod.  With  fair  Zenocia,  health  with  life  again 
Restored  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness. 

Rut.  Let  us  embrace ;  I  am  of  your  order  too, 
And  though  I  once  despair' d  of  women,  now 
I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions  ; 
For  both  have  stings,  and  both  can  hurt  and  cure 
But  what  have  been  your  fortunes  ?  [too. 

Am.  We'll  defer 
Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 
Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 
Zenoeia's  constancy  and  perfect  love, 
Or  for  her  sake  Amoldo's,  join  with  us 
In  th'  honour  of  this  lady. 

Char.  She  deserves  it. 

Hip.  Hippolyta's    life    shall  make  that  good 
hereafter : 
Nor  will  I  alone  better  myself,  but  others  ; 
For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  made  their 

actions 
Not  altogether  innocent,  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel  them 
To  any  course  of  life  but  what  the  law 
Shall  srive  allowance  to. 

Zab.  and  Sul.  Your  ladyship's  creatures. 

Rut.  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-huckster — 

Hip.  And,  worthy  Leopold,  you  that  with  such 
fervour 
So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  deserved  me, 
Shall  now  find  fufi  reward  for  all  your  travels. 
Which  you  have  made  more  dear  by  patient  suf- 
ferance. 
And  though  my  violent  dotage  did  transport  me 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  have 

kept  in, 
Though  my  desires  were  loose,  from  unchaste  art, 
Heav'n  knows,  I  am  free. 

Leop.  The  thought  of  that's  dead  to  me ; 
I  gladly  take  your  offer. 

Rut.  Do  so,  sir ; 
A  piece  of  crack 'd  gold  ever  will  weigh  dovni 
Silver  that's  whole. 

Man.  You  shall  be  all  my  guests ; 
I  must  not  be  deny'd. 

Am.  Come,  my  Zenocia, 
Our  bark  at  length  has  found  a  quiet  harbour ; 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward  ; 
To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example, 
That,  though  good  purposes  are  long  withstood. 
The  hand  of  Heav'n  still  guides  such  as  are  good. 

IKreunt  omna. 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 


Why  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  a  play, 
1  know  no  cause.    The  old  and  usual  way, 
For  which  they  were  made«  was  t'entreat  the  grace 
Of  such  as  were  spectators :  In  this  place, 
And  time,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  for,  I  know. 


What  you  resolve  already  to  bestow 
Will  not  be  alter'd,  whatsoe'er  I  say 
In  the  behalf  of  us»  and  of  the  play ; 
Only  to  quit  our  doubts,  if  you  tfaiink  fit. 
You  may  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it. 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE. 


AT   ▲  REVIVAL. 


I  SPAKE  much  in  the  prologue  for  the  play. 
To  its  desert,  I  hope  ;  yet  you  might  say. 
Should  I  dumge  now  from  that,  which  then  was 

meant, 
Or  in  a  syllable  grow  less  confident, 
I  were  weak-hearted  :  I  am  still  the  same 


In  my  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 
Qualification,  or  excuse.     If  you 
Concur  with  me,  and  hold  my  judgment  true, 
Shew  it  with  any  sign,  and  firom  this  place, 
Or  send  me  off  exploded,  or  with  grace. 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Lfewu,  a  Lord. 

MauMOirr,  a  Oentleman. 

B«]»AC,  a  Justice,  Brother  to  MnuMOnr. 

Chaw.-,  a  Scholar,  |  ^5^^,^     3,^,^ 

EvBTACK,  a  Courtier,  f 

^JJ^*"' }  Two  Courtiers,  Friends  to  Euracs. 
AmnMW,  Servant  to  CHam.ini. 


STr'a^BX.}*"--"""-"- 


Priest 
Notary. 
Servants. 
(Officers. 

AnomvLotA,  Daughter  to  Lb\%'iii. 
Sylvia,  her  Woman. 
LiixY,  Wife  to  Amdrsw. 
Ladies. 


SCENE,— F&ANCB. 


LECTORI. 

WouLDST  thoa  all  wit,  all  comic  art  Burrey, 
Read  here  and  wonder ;  Fletcher  writ  the  play. 


PROLOGUE. 


But  that  it  would  take  from  our  modesty. 
To  praise  the  writer,  or  the  comedy, 
Till  your  fair  snffirave  crown  it,  I  should  say, 
You're  all  most  welcome  to  no  vulgar  play ; 
And  so  far  we  are  confident    And  if  he 
That  made  it  still  lives  in  your  memory. 
Yon  will  expect  what  we  present  to-night 
Should  be  judged  worthy  of  your  ears  and  sight : 


You  shall  hear  Fletcher  in  it ;  his  true  strain, 
And  neat  expressions.    Living,  he  did  gain 
Your  good  opinions ;  but,  now  dead,  commends 
This  orphan  to  the  care  of  noble  friends : 
And  may  it  raise  in  you  content  and  mirth. 
And  be  received  for  a  legitimate  birth  ! 
Your  grace  erects  new  trophies  to  his  fame. 
And  ^all  to  after-times  preserve  his  name. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L^The  Country A  Grove   ruar  the 

House  0/ Lewis. 

Enter  Lcwu,  AiroaLLiHA,  and  Sylvia. 

Lew.  Nay,  I  must  walk  you  further. 

Ang.  I  am  tired,  sir. 
And  ne'er  shall  foot  it  home. 

Lew.  'lis  for  your  health  ; 
The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties, 
And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.     That  you  are 
My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted ; 
And  yon  in  thankfulness  must  nee£  acknowledge 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father, 
And  open-handed. 

Afiff.  Nor  can  yon  tax  me,  sir, 
I  hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deserve 
These  favours  from  you. 

Lew.  No,  my  Angellina, 
I  love  and  cherish  thv  obedience  to  me, 
Which  my  care  to  advance  thee  shall  confirm. 
All  that  1  aim  at  is,  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle  foolish  Btate» 


Used  by  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  a  blemish 
To  their  fair  fortunes. 

Anff.  Make  me  understand,  sir. 
What  'tis  you  point  at. 

Lew.  At  the  custom,  how 
Virgins  of  wealthy  families  waste  their  youth  : 
After  a  long  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  woman 
Presents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep  again. 
Then  rise,  and  being  trimm'd  up  by  others'  hands, 
,  You  are  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch  (as  if  you  were 
Bom  without  motion,)  after  this  to  supper, 
And  then  to  bed :  And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety,  or  action,  daughter. 

Syl.  Here's  a  leam*d  lecture  1 

Lew.  From  this  idleness, 
Diseases,'  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
Grow  strong  upon  you ;  where  a  stirring  nature, 
With  wholesome  exercise,  guards  both  from  danger. 
I'd  have  thee  rise  with  the  sun,  walk,  dance,  or 
hunt, 
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Visit  the  groTes  and  springs,  and  learn  the  virtues 
Of  plants  and  simples  :  Do  this  moderately, 
And  thoa  shalt  not,  with  eating  chalk,  or  coals, 
Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  sach  other  trash, 
Fall  into  the  green-sickness. 

Syl.  With  your  pardon, 
(Were  you  but  pleased  to  minister  it)  I  could 
Prescribe  a  remedy  for  my  lady's  health. 
And  her  delight  too,  far  transcending  those 
Your  lordship  but  now  mentioned. 

Lew.  What  is't.  Sylvia  ? 

SyL  What  is't  ?  a  noble  husband :  In  that  word, 
"  A  noble  husband,"  all  content  of  women 
Is  wholly  comprehended.     He  will  rouse  her, 
As  you  say,  with  the  sun  ;  and  so  pipe  to  her 
As  she  wiU  dance,  ne*er  doubt  it ;  and  hunt  with 
Upon  occasion,  until  both  be  weary ;  [her, 

And  then  the  knowledge  of  your  plants  and  sim- 
As  I  take  it,  were  superfluous.    A  loving,      [p^cs 
And  but  add  to  it,  a  gamesome  bedfellow, 
Being  the  sure  physician ! 

Lew.  Well  said,  wench. 

Ang,  And  who  gave  you  commission  to  deliver 
Your  verdict,  minion  ? 

SjfL  I  deserve  a  fee, 
And  not  a  frown,  dear  madam. — I  but  speak 
Her  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  what  her  modesty 
Refuses  to  give  voice  to.     Shew  no  mercy 
To  a  maidenhead  of  fourteen,  but  off  with't. 
Let  her  lose  no  time,  sir :  Fathers  that  deny  [them. 
Their  daughters  lawful  pleasures,  when  ripe  for 
In  some  kind's  edge  their  appetites  to  taste  of 
The  fruit  that  is  forbidden. 

Lew.  *Tis  well  urged. 
And  I  approve  it. — No  more  blushing,  gir^ ; 
Thy  woman  hath  spoke  truth,  and  so  prevented 
What  I  meant  to  move  to  thee.  There  dwells  near 
A  gentleman  of  blood,  Monsieur  Brisac,  [us 

Of  a  fair  state,  six  thousand  crowns  per  annum, 
The  happy  father  of  two  hopeful  sons, 
Of  different  breeding ;  the  elder,  a  mere  scholar, 
The  younger,  a  quaint  courtier. 

Ang.  Sir,  I  know  them 
By  public  fame,  though  yet  I  never  saw  them  ; 
And  that  opposed  antipathy  between 
Their  various  dispositions,  renders  them 
The  general  discourse  and  argument ; 
One  part  inclining  to  the  scholar  Charles, 
The  other  side  preferring  Eustace,  as 
A  man  complete  in  courtship. 

Lew.  And  which  way 
(If  of  these  two  you  were  to  chnse  a  husband) 
Doth  your  affection  sway  you  ? 

Ang.  To  be  plain,  sir, 
(Since  you  will  teach  me  boldness)  as  they  are. 
Simply  themselves,  to  neither.     Let  a  courtier 
Be  never  so  exact,  let  him  be  bless'd  with 
All  parts  that  yield  him  to  a  virgin  gracious, 
If  he  depend  on  others,  and  stand  not 
On  his  own  bottoms,  though  he  have  the  means 
To  bring  his  mistress  to  a  masque,  or,  by 
Conveyance  from  some  great  one's  lips,  to  taste 
Such  favour  from  the  king's ;  or,  grant  he  purchase 
Precedency  in  the  country,  to  be  sworn 
A  servant-extraordinary  to  the  queen; 
Nay,  though  he  live  in  expectation  of 
Some  huge  preferment  in  reversion  ;  if 
He  want  a  present  fortune,  at  the  best 
Those  are  but  glorious  dreams,  aad  only  yield  him 
A  happiness  in  poue,  not  in  esse, 


Nor  can  they  fetch  him  silks  from  th'  mercer ;  nor 
Discharge  a  tailor's  bill,  nor  in  full  plenty, 
Which  still  preserves  a  quiet  bed  at  home. 
Maintain  a  family. 

Lew.  Aptly  consider*d. 
And  to  my  wish.    But  what's  thy  censure  of 
The  scholar  ? 

Ang.  'Troth,  if  he  be  nothing  else. 
As  of  the  courtier :  All  his  songs  and  sonnets. 
His  anagrams,  acrosticks,  epigrams, 
His  deep  and  philosophiod  discourse 
Of  nature's  hidden  secrets,  make  not  up 
A  perfect  husband.     He  can  hardly  borrow 
The  stars  of  the  celestial  crown  to  make  me 
A  tire  for  my  head ;  nor  Charles'  wane  for  a  ooach. 
Nor  Ganymede  for  a  page,  nor  a  rich  gown 
From  Juno's  wardrobe ;  nor  would  I  lye-in, 
For  I  despair  not  once  to  be  a  mother. 
Under  Heaven's  spangled  canopy,  or  banquet 
My  guests  and  gossips  with  imagined  nectar ; 
Pure  Orleans  would  do  better.     No,  no,  father, 
Though  I  could  be  well  pleased  to  have  my  husband 
A  courtier,  and  a  scholar,  young,  and  valiant. 
These  are  but  gaudy  nothings,  if  there  be  not 
Something  to  make  a  substance. 

Lew,  And  what  is  that  ? 

Ang.  A  fuU  estate ;  and,  that  said.  I've  said  all : 
And  get  me  such  a  one,  with  these  additions. 
Farewell,  virginity  !  and  welcome,  wedlock  1 

Lew,  But  where  is  such  one  to  be  met  with, 
daughter  ? 
A  black  swan  is  more  common  ;  you  may  wear 
Grey  tresses  ere  we  find  him. 

Ang.  I  am  not 
So  punctual  in  all  ceremonies :  I  wiU  bate 
Two  or  three  of  these  good  parts,  before  I'll  dwell 
Too  long  upon  the  choice. 

Sgl.  Only,  my  lord,  remember 
That  he  be  rich  and  active ;  for,  without  these. 
The  others  yield  no  relish :  But,  these,  perfect. 
You  must  bear  with  small  faults,  madam. 

Lew.  Merry  wench ; 
And  it  becomes  you  welll  I'll  to  Brisac, 
And  try  what  may  be  done.  I'  the  mean  time,  home. 
And  feast  thy  thoughts  with  the  pleasures  of  a  bride. 

Sgl.  Thoughts  are  but  airy  food,  sir;  let  her 
taste  them.  lExeunt  tevcrallp. 


SCENE  II A  Room  in  the  House  i:(fBKisAC. 

Enter  Ajtmusw,  Cook,  and  Botlsr,  wUk  books. 

And.  Unload  part  of  the  library,  and  make  room 
For  th'  other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  strait  be  with  you. 

Cook.  Why,  hath  he  more  books  ? 

And.  More  than  ten  marts  send  over. 

But.  And  can  he  tell  their  names  ? 

And,  Their  names  !  he  has  'em 
As  perfect  as  his  Pater  Noster  ;  but  thafs  nothing ; 
He  has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  three  thousand 

times. 
But  here's  the  wonder ;  though  their  weight  would 
A  Spanish  carrack,  witliout  other  ballast,        [sink 
He  carrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet 
He  walks  upright. 

But.  Surely  he  has  a  strong  bndn. 

And.  If  all  diy  pipes  of  wine  were  filPd  witli  books, 
Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  mysteries  writ 
In  old  moth-eaten  veUum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 
Quite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty.    Then,  for's  diet. 
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He  eats  and  digests  more  Tolumes  at  a  meal, 
Than  there  would  be  larks  (though  the  sky  should 
Devour'd  in  a  month  in  Paris :  Yet  fear  not,  [fall) 
Sons  o'  th'  buttery  and  kitchen !  though  his  learned 

stomach 
Cannot  be  appeased,  he'll  seldom  trouble  you ; 
His  knowing  stomach  contemns  your  black-jacks, 

butler, 
And  your  flagons ;  and,  cook,  thy  boil'd,  thy  roast. 

Cook.  How  liveth  he  ?  [thy  baked ! 

And,  Not  as  other  men  do ; 
Few  princes  fare  like  him :  He  breaks  his  fast 
With  Aristotle,  dines  with  TuUy,  takes 
His  watering  with  the  muses,  sups  with  Livy, 
Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Via  LacteA, 
And,  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars, 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater » 

But.  This  is  admirable. 

And.  I'll  tell  yon  more  hereafter.     Here's  my 
old  master, 
And  another  old  ignorant  elder ;  I'll  upon  'em. 

£nttr  Brisac  and  Lswis. 

Bri,   What,   Andrew,   welcome!   where's   my 
Charles  ?  speak,  Andrew ; 
Where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master  ? 

And.  Contemplating 
The  number  of  the  sands  in  the  highway ; 
And,  from  that,  purposes  to  make  a  judgment 
Of  the  remainder  in  the  sea.     He  is,  sir. 
In  serious  study,  and  will  lose  no  minute, 
Nor  out  of 's  pace  to  knowledge. 

Lew.  This  is  strange. 

And.  Yet  he  hath  sent  his  duty,  sir,  before  him 
In  this  fair  manuscript. 

Bri.  What  have  we  here  ? 
Pot-hooks  and  andirons ! 

And.  I  much  pity  yon ! 
It  b  the  Syrian  character,  or  the  Arabic. 
W^ould  you  have  it  said,  so  great  and  deep  a  scholar 
As  master  Charles  is,  should  ask  blessing 
In  any  Christian  language  ?     Were  it  Greek, 
I  could  interpret  for  you ;  but,  indeed, 
I  am  gone  no  further. 

Bri.  And  in  Greek  you  can 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly  ? 

And.  If  I  keep  her 
From  your  French  dialect  (as  I  hope  I  shall,  sir, 
Howe'er  she  is  your  laundress)  she  shall  put  you 
To  the  charge  of  no  more  soap  than  usual 
For  the  washing  of  your  sheets. 

Bri.  Take  in  the  knave, 
And  let  him  eat. 

And.  And  drink  too,  sir  ? 

Bri.  And  drink  too,  sir : 
And  see  your  master's  chamber  ready  for  him. 

But.  Come,  doctor  Andrew,  vrithout  disputation, 
Thou  shalt  commence  i'  th'  cellar. 

And.  I  had  rather 
Commence  on  cold  baked  meat 

Cook.  Thou  shalt  ha't,  boy.  lExeunt. 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  myself 
Much  honour'd  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  ancient  families,  and  make  them  one ; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purposed  put  in  act, 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 
A  hopeful  omen ;  I  each  minute  expecting 
The  arrival  of  my  sons.     I  have  not  wrong'd 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education, 


To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  addicted ; 
And  therefore,  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly, 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  of  them. 
And  then,  from  your  allowance,  your  &ir  daughter 
May  fashion  her  affection. 

Lew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  I'll  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour ;  and,  I  hope. 
Being  bless'd  with  but  one  daughter,  I  shall  not 
Appear  impertinently  curious, 
I'hough,  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth. 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her ;  I  in  that 
Sit  do¥m  vrith  silence. 

Bri,  You  may,  my  lord,  securely ; 
Since  &me  aloud  prodaimeth  her  perfections. 
Commanding  all  men's  tongues  to  sing  her  praises. 
Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censure  me 
(What  yet  I  never  was)  a  flatterer. — 
What  trampling's  that  vrithout  of  horses  ? 

Enter  Butler. 
Bttt.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  newly  alighted. 
Bri.  Sir,  now  observe  their  several  dispositions. 

Enter  CHABJuaa. 
Char.  Bid  my  subsiser  carry  my  hackney  to    t 
The  buttery,  and  give  him  his  bever ;  it  is  a  civil 
And  sober  beast,  and  will  drink  moderately ; 
And,  that  done,  turn  him  into  the  quadrangle. 
Bri.  He  cannot  out  of  his  university  tone. 

Enter  Eustacb,  EoRSMoirr,  and  Cowsr. 

Bust.    Lackey,  take  care  our  coursers  be  well 
rubbed 
And  cloath'd ;  they  have  outstrippM  the  vrind  in  speed. 

Lew.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  there's  metal  in  this  young 
fellow ! 
What  a  sheep's  look  his  elder  brother  has ! 

Char.  Your  blessing,  sir !  IKneeU. 

Bri.  Rise,  Charles ;  thou  hast  it. 

Etut.  Sir,  though  it  be  unusual  in  the  court, 
(Since  'tis  the  country's  garb)  I  bend  my  knee, 
And  do  expect  what  follows.  \,KneeU. 

Bri.  Courtly  begg'd. 
My  blessing !  take  it. 

Eu»t.  [7*0  Lb w.]  Your  lordship's  Tow'd  adorer. 
What  a  thing  this  brother  is  I  Yet  I'll  Touchsafe  him 
The  new  Italian  shrug.  [Bows.^  How  clownishly 
The  book-worm  does  return  it ! 

Char.  I  am  glad  you're  well. 

[Takes  up  a  book  and  reads. 

Eust.  Pray  you  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
This  pair  of  accomplish'd  monsieurs : 
They  are  gallants  that  have  seen  both  tropics. 

Bri.  I  embrace  their  love. 

Egre.  Which  we'll  repay  with  servnlating. 

Cow.  And  will  report  your  bounty  in  the  court. 

Bri.  I  pray  you,  make  deserving  use  on*t  first. — 
Eustace,  give  entertainment  to  your  friends ; 
What's  in  my  house  is  theirs. 

Eust.  Which  well  make  use  of: 
Let's  warm  our  brains  vrith  half-a*dozen  healtlis. 
And  then,  hang  cold  discourse ;  for  we'll  speak  fire- 
works. lExeunt. 

Lew.  What,  at  his  book  already  ? 

Bri.  Fy,  fy,  Charles, 
No  hour  of  interruption? 

Char,  Plato  differs 
From  Socrates  in  this. 
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Bri.  Come,  lay  them  by ; 
Let  them  agree  at  leisure. 

Char.  Man's  life,  sir,  being 
So  short,  and  then  the  way  that  leads  unto 
The  knowledge  of  ourselves,  so  long  and  tedious. 
Each  minute  should  be  precious. 

Bri,  In  our  care 
To  manage  worldly  business,  yon  must  part  with 
This  bookish  contemplation,  and  prepare 
Yourself  for  action  -,  to  thriye  in  this  age. 
Is  held  the  palm  of  learning.    Yon  must  study 
To  know  what  part  of  my  land's  good  for  the  plough, 
And  what  for  pasture ;  how  to  buy  and  sell 
To  the  best  advantage ;  how  to  cure  my  oxen 
When  they're  o'erdone  with  labour. 

Char,  I  may  do  this 
From  what  I've  read,  sir.     For  what  concerns  til- 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Viigil  [lage 

In  his  Greorgicks  ?  and  to  cure  your  herds. 
His  Bucolicks  is  a  master-piece.    But  when 
He  does  describe  the  commonwealth  of  bees. 
Their  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  herbs 
From  which  they  gather  honey,  with  their  care 
To  place  it  with  decorum  in  the  hive, 
Their  government  among  themselves,  their  order 
In  going  forth  and  coming  loaden  home. 
Their  obedience  to  their  king,  and  his  rewards 
To  such  as  labour,  with  his  punishments 
Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone ; 
I'm  ravish'd  with  it,  and  there  reap  my  harvest, 
And  there  receive  the  gain  my  cattle  bring  me, 
And  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Bri,  And  grow  rich 
In  your  imagination.     Heyday,  heyday ! 
Georgicks,  and  Bucolicks,  and  bees  !    Art  mad  ? 

Char.  No,  sir,  the  knowledge  of  these  guards 
me  from  it. 

Bri.   But  can  you  find  among  your  bundle  of 
books. 
And  put  in  all  your  dictionaries  that  speak  all 

tongues. 
What  pleasure  they  enjoy  that  do  embrace 
A  well-shaped  wealthy  bride  ?    Answer  me  that. 

Char,  'Tis  frequent,  sir,  in  story :  There  I  read  of 
All  kind  of  virtuous  and  vicious  women. 
The  antient  Spartan  dames  and  Roman  ladies, 
Their  beauties  and  deformities.    And  when 
I  light  upon  a  Portia  or  Cornelia, 
Crown'd  with  still-flourishing  leaves  of  truth  and 

goodness. 
With  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  fortunes, 
As  if  I  then  had  lived,  and  freely  tasted 
Their  ravishing  sweetness ;  at  the  present,  loving 
The  whole  sex  for  their  goodness  and  example. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  look  on 
A  Clytemnestra  or  a  Tullia, 
The  first  bath'd  in  her  husband's  blood ;  the  latter, 
Without  a  touch  of  piety,  driving  on 
Her  chariot  o'er  her  father's  breathless  trunk, 
Horror  invades  my  faculties  ;  and,  comparing 
The  multitudes  o'  th*  guilty,  with  the  few 
That  did  die  innocents,  I  detest  and  loath  'em,  j 
As  ignorance  or  atheism. 

Bri.  You  resolve  then, 
Ne'er  to  make  payment  of  the  debt  you  owe  me  ? 

Char.  What  debt,  good  sir  ? 

Bri,  A  debt  I  paid  my  father 
When  I  begat  thee,  and  made  him  a  grandsire ; 
Which  I  expect  from  you. 

Char.  The  children,  sir, 


Which  I  will  leave  to  all  posterity, 

Begot  and  brought  up  by  my  painful  studies, 

Shall  be  my  living  issue. 

Bri.  Very  well ; 
And  I  shall  have  a  general  collection 
Of  all  the  quiddits  from  Adam  to  this  time 
To  be  my  grandchild. 

Char.  And  such  a  one,  I  hope,  sir, 
As  shall  not  shame  the  family. 

Bri.  Nor  will  you 
Take  care  of  my  estate  ? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes ; 
For  know,  sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my  soul 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  borne  her  too  high 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  composed  of  earth, 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  purged  and  refined,  shake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
To  enjoy  myself;  that  place  that  does  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  ooun- 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got,  [sels  ; 

Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fiincy, 
Deface  their  ilLplaced  statues.     Can  I  then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities?  No,  be  it  your  care 
To  augment  your  heap  of  wealth ;  it  shall  be  mine 
To  increase  in  knowledge. — ^Lights  there,  for  my 
study!  lEjrii^ 

Bri.  Was  ever  man,  that  had  reason,  thus  tran^ 
ported 
From  all  sense  and  feeling  of  his  proper  good  ? 
It  vexes  me ;  and  if  I  found  not  comfort 
In  my  young  Eustace,  I  might  well  conclude 
My  name  were  at  a  period ! 

Lew.  He's  indeed,  sir. 
The  surer  base  to  build  on. 

Bri.  Eustace! 

EnUr  EcBTACB,  Eorsmont,  Cowbt,  and  Ain>Bsw. 

Eusi.  Sir. 

Bri.  Your  ear  in  private. 

And.  I  suspect  my  master  lAparU 

Has  found  harsh  welcome ;  he's  gone  tupperless 
Into  his  study.     Could  I  find  out  the  eause. 
It  may  be  borrowiog  of  his  books,  or  so, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. — 

Euti.  My  duty  shall  sir. 
Take  any  form  you  please ;  and,  in  your  motion 
To  have  me  married,  you  cut  off  all  dangers 
The  violent  heats  of  youth  might  bear  me  to. 

Lew.  It  is  well  answerM. 

Eusi.  Nor  shall  you,  my  lord. 
Nor  your  fair  daughter,  ever  find  just  cause 
To  mourn  your  choice  of  me.    The  name  of  hus- 
Nor  the  authority  it  carries  in  it,  [band, 

Shall  ever  teach  me  to  forget  to  be. 
As  I  am  now,  her  servant,  and  your  lordship's : 
And,  but  that  modesty  forbids  that  I 
Should  sound  the  trumpet  of  my  own  deserts, 
I  could  say,  my  choice  manners  have  been  such, 
As  render  me  loved  and  remarkable 
To  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

Cow.  Nay,  to  the  king. 

Egre.  Nay,  to  the  king  and  council. 

And.  These  are  court-admirers. 
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And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag : 

Though  I  be  doll-eyed,  I  see  through  this  juggling. 

Eusi.  Then  for  my  hopes 

Cow,  Nay,  certainties. 

EumL  They  stand 
As  fair  as  any  man's.     What  can  there  £all 
In  compass  of  her  wishes,  which  she  shall  not 
Be  suddenly  possessed  of?    Loves  she  titles  ? 
By  the  grace  and  favour  of  my  princely  friends, 
I  am  what  she  would  have  me. 

Bri.  He  speaks  well. 
And  I  believe  him. 

Lete.  I  could  wish  I  did  so. 
Pray  you  a  word,  sir.     He's  a  proper  gentleman. 
And  promises  nothing  but  what  is  possible  ; 
So  far  I  would  go  with  you  :  Nay,  1  add, 
He  hath  won  much  upon  me ;  and,  were  he 
But  one  thing  that  his  brother  is,  the  bargain 
Were  soon  struck  up. 

Bri.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Lew.  The  heir. 

AfuL  Which  he  is  not,  and,  I  trust,  never  shall  be. 

Bri.  Come,  that  shall  breed  no  difference.  You 

BVC, 

Charles  has  given  o'er  the  world ;  I'll  undertake. 
And  with  much  ease,  to  buy  his  birthright  of  him 
For  a  dry-fat  of  new  books ;  nor  shall  my  state 
Alone  make  way  for  him,  but  my  elder  brother's ; 
Who,  being  issueless,  to  advance  our  name, 
1  doubt  not,  will  add  his.    Your  resolution  ? 
JLew.  I'll  first  acquaint  my  daughter  with  the 
proceedings : 
On  these  terms,  I  am  yours,  as  she  shall  be, 
Make  yoa  no  scruple ;  get  the  writings  ready, 


She  shall  be  tractable.  To-morrow  we  will  hold 
A  second  conference.  Farewell,  noble  Eustace, 
And  you,  brave  gallants. 

Bust.  Full  encrease  of  honour 
Wait  ever  on  your  lordship  ! 

And,  The  gout,  rather, 
And  a  perpetual  megrim  1 

Bri.  You  see,  Eustace, 
How  I  travail  to  possess  yon  of  a  fortune 
You  were  not  bom  to.     Be  you  worthy  of  it : 
I'll  furnish  you  for  a  suitor ;  visit  her, 
And  prosper  in't 

Bust,  She's  mine,  sir,  fear  it  not : 
In  all  my  travels,  I  ne'er  met  a  virgin 
That  could  resist  my  courtship. — If  it  take  now, 
We  are  made  for  ever,  and  will  revel  it ! 

lExeunt  a</  but  Andrbw. 

And,  In  tough  Welch  parsly,  which,  in  our  vul«> 
gar  tongue,  is 
Strong  hempen  halters.    My  poor  master  cozen'd. 
And  I  a  looker-on  !  If  we  have  studied 
Our  majors,  and  our  minors,  antecedents, 
And  consequents,  to  be  concluded  coxcombs. 
We  have  made  afair  hand  on' t !  I'm  glad  I  have  found 
Out  all  their  plots,  and  their  conspiracies. 
This  shall  to  old  Monsieur  Miramont ;  one  that. 
He  cannot  read  a  proclamation,  [though 

Yet  dotes  on  learning,  and  loves  my  master  Charles 
For  being  a  scholar.     I  hear  he's  coming  hither ; 
I  shall  meet  him ;  and  if  he  be  that  old 
Rough  testy  blade  he  always  used  to  be, 
He'U  ring  'em  such  a  peal  as  shall  go  near 
To  shake  their  bell-room ;  peradventure,  beat  'em, 
For  he  is  fire  and  flax ;  and  so  have  at  him.   lExit. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 
Enter  MiRAjfoirr  and  Brisac 

Mir,  Nay,  brother,  brother ! 

Bri.  Pray,  sir,  be  not  moved; 
I  meddle  with  no  business  but  mine  own  ; 
And,  in  mine  ovm,  'tis  reason  I  should  govern. 

Mir,  But  know  to  govern  then,  and  understand, 
sir, 
And  be  as  wise  as  you're  hasty.    Though  you  be 
My  brother,  and  from  one  blood  sprung,  I  must 
Heartily  and  home  too—  [tell  you, 

Bri.  What,  sir  1 

Mir.  What  I  grieve  to  find  ; 
You  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  fool,  and  that's  two. 

Bri.  We'll  part  'em,  if  you  please. 

Mir.  No,  they're  entail' d  to  you. 
Seek  to  deprive  an  honest  noble  spirit. 
Your  eldest  son,  sir,  and  your  very  image, 
(But  he's  so  like  you,  that  he  fares  the  worse  for 't,) 
Because  he  loves  his  book,  and  dotes  on  that. 
And  only  studies  how  to  know  things  excellent. 
Above  the  reach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  yours. 
Such  muddy  fancies,  that  never  will  know  farther 
Than  when  to  cut  your  vines,  and  cozen  merchants, 
And  choke  your  hide-bound  tenants  with  musty 

Bri.  You  go  too  fast.  '         [harvests ! 

Mir.  I'm  not  come  to  my  pace  yet. 
Because  he  has  made  his  study  all  his  pleasure. 
And  is  retired  into  his  contemplation, 


Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  nature, 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too. 
Therefore  must  he  be  flung  from  his  inheritance  ? 
Must  he  be  dispossessed,  and  Monsieur  Gingleboy, 
His  younger  brother 

Bri.  You  forget  yourself. 

Mir,  Because  he  has  been  at  court,  and  learn 'd 
new  tongues, 
And  how  to  speak  a  tedious  piece  of  nothing, 
To  vary  his  face  as  seamen  do  their  compass^ 
To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver, 
And  fall  before  the  she-calves  of  the  season, 
Therefore  must  he  jump  into  his  brother's  land? 

Bri.  Have  you  done  yet,  and  have  you  spake 
enough 
In  praise  of  learning,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Never  enough. 

Bri.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  leamiog  is  ? 

Mir.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  justice  of  peace,  as  you  are, 
And  palter  out  your  time  i'  th'  penal  statutes ; 
To  hear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 
Between  a  protestant  constable  and  Jesuit  cobler  ; 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  bawdry, 
When  your  worship's  pleased  to  correctify  a  lady  ; 
Nor  'tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice, 
(Which  is  deep  learning)  when  your  worship's 

tenants 
Bring  a  light  cause  and  heavy  hens  before  you, 
Both  fat  and  feasible,  a  goose  or  pig ; 
And  then  you  sit,  like  Equity,  with  both  hands 
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Weighing  indifferently  the  state  o'  th'  question. 
These  are  your  quodlibets,  but  no  learning,  brother. 
Bri.  Yon  are  so  parloosly  in  love  with  learning, 
That  rd  be  glad  to  know  what  you  understand, 
I'm  sore  yott  have  read  all  Aristode.        [Innother : 

Mir.  Taith,  no : 
But  I  believe  ;  1  have  a  learned  fidth,  sir. 
And  that's  it  makes  a  gentleman  of  my  sort 
Though  I  can  speak  no  Greek,  I  love  the  sound 

on't; 
It  goes  so  thundering  as  it  conjured  devils : 
Charles  speaks  it  loftily,  and,  if  thou  wert  a  man. 
Or  hadst  but  ever  heard  of  Homer's  Iliads, 
Hesiod,  and  the  Greek  poets,  thou  wouldst  run 

mad. 
And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou  hadst  such  a  gen- 
tleman 
To  be  thy  son.    Oh,  he  has  read  such  things 
To  me! 
Bri,  And  you  do  understand  'em,  brother  ? 
Mir.  I  tell  thee,  no  ;  that's  not  material ;  the 
Sufficient  to  confirm  an  honest  man.  [sound*s 

Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  young  courtier. 
That  wears  the  fine  clothes,  and  is  the  excellent 

gentleman. 
The  traveller,  the  soldier,  as  you  think  too. 
Understand  any  other  power  than  his  tailor  ? 
Or  know  what  motion  is,  more  than  an  horse-race  ? 
What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  home 

from  taverns  ? 
Or  the  comfort  of  the  sun  is,  but  to  wear  slash'd 

clothes  in  ? 
And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp'd  up. 
Because  't  can  kiss  the  hand,  and  cry,  "  Sweet 

lady"  ? 
Say,  it  had  Iheen  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics. 
Drunk  your  Yerdea  wine*  and  rid  at  Naples, 
Brought  home  a  box  of  Venice  treacle  with  it, 
To  cure  young  wenches  that  have  eaten  ashes : 

Must  this  thing  therefore 

Bri,  Yes,  sir,  this  thing  must ! 
I  will  not  trust  my  land  to  one  so  sotted. 
So  grown  like  a  disease  unto  hu  study. 
He  that  will  fling  off  all  occasions 
And  cares,  to  make  him  understand  what  state  is, 
And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason. 
Be  flung  himself  aside  from  managing  : 
My  younger  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mir.  He  is  an  ass,  a  piece  of  gingerbread. 
Gilt  over  to  please  foolish  girls  [and]  puppets. 
Bri,  You  are  my  elder  brother. 
Mir,  So  I  had  need, ' 
And  have  an  elder  wit ;  thou'dst  shame  us  all  else. 
Go  to !  I  say  Charies  shall  inherit. 

Bri.  I  say  no  ; 
Unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  understand  it. 
Can  he  manage  six  thousand  crowns  a-year 
Out  of  the  metaphysics  ?  or  can  all 
His  learn 'd  astronomy  look  to  my  vineyards? 
Can  the  drunken  old  poets  make  up  my  vinn  ? 
(I  know,  they  can  drink  'em)  or  your  excellent 

humanists 
Sell  'em  the  merchants  for  my  best  advantage  ? 
Can  history  cut  my  hay,  or  get  my  com  in  ? 
And  can  geometry  vent  it  in  the  market  ? 
Shall  I  have  my  sheep  kept  with  a  Jacob's  staff, 
1  wonder  you  will  magnify  this  madman ;     [now  ? 
You  that  are  old  and  should  understand. 

Mir.  Should,  say'st  thou. 
Thou  monstrous  piece  of  ignorance  in  office  ! 


Thou  that  hast  no  more  knowledge  than  thy  dak. 

infuses. 
Thy  dapper  cleik,  larded  with  ends  of  Latin, 
And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office  ; 
Thou  unreprievable  diince  1  (that  thy  formal  band 

strings. 
Thy  ring,  nor  pomander,  cannot  ex]Nate  for) 
Dost  thou  tell  me  I  should  ?  I'll  poze  thy  worship 
In  thine  own  library,  an  almanack  ; 
Which  thou  art  daily  poring  on,  to  pick  out 
Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in. 
And  full  moons  to  cut  cattle!  Dost  tlion  taint  me, 
That  have  run  over  story,  poetry. 
Humanity  ? 

Bri.  As  a  cold  nipping  shadow 
Does  oyer  ears  of  corn,  and  leave  'em  blasted. 
Put  up  your  anger;  what  I'll  do,  I'll  do. 

Mir.  Thou  idbalt  not  do. 

Bri.  I  will 

Mir.  Thou  art  an  ass  then, 
A  dull  old  tedious  ass ;  thou  art  ten  times  worse. 
And  of  less  credit,  than  dunce  HoUingshead, 
The  Englishman,  that  writes  of  shows  and  sheriffs. 

Snter  hmwiB, 

Bri,  Well,  take  your  pleasure ;  he's  one  that  I 
must  talk  with. 

Lett.  Good  day,  sir. 

Bri.  Fair  to  you,  sir. 

Lew.  May  I  speak  vri'  you  ? 

Bri.  With  all  my  heart.  I  was  vraiting  on  your 
goodness. 

Lew,  Good-morrow,  Monaeur  Miramont. 

Mir.  Oh,  sweet  sir. 
Keep  your  good  morrow  to  cool  your  worship's  pot- 
tage. 
A  couple  of  the  world's  fools  met  together 
To  raise  up  dirt  and  dunghills  ! 

Lew.  Are  they  drawn  ? 

Bri.  They  shall  be  ready,  sir,  within  these  two 
And  Charles  set  his  hand.  [hours. 

Lew.  'Tis  necessary  ;  « 
For  he  being  a  joint  purchaser,  though  your  state 
Was  got  by  your  own  industry,  unless 
He  seid  to  the  conveyance,  it  can  be 
Of  no  validity. 

Bri.  He  shall  be  ready, 
And  do  it  willingly. 

Mir.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first. 

Bri,  I  hope  your  daughter  likes. 

Lew.  She  loves  him  well,  sir : 
Young  Eustace  is  a  bait  to  catch  a  woman ; 
A  budding  sprightly  fellow.  You're  resolved  then. 
That  all  shall  pass  from  Charles  ? 

Bri.  All,  all ;  he's  nothing ; 
A  bunch  of  books  shall  be  his  patrimony, 
And  more  than  he  can  manage  too. 

Lew,  Will  your  brother 
Pass  over  his  land  too,  to  your  son  Eustace? 
You  know  he  has  no  heir. 

Mir.  He  will  be  flead  first. 
And  horse-collars  made  of 's  sldn  I 

Bri.  Let  him  alone  ; 
A  wilful  man ;  my  state  shall  serve  the  torn,  sir. 
And  how  does  your  daughter  ? 

Lew,  Ready  for  the  hour ; 
And,  like  a  blushing  rose,  that  stays  the  pulling. 

Bri.  To-morrow  then's  the  day. 

Lew,  Why  dien  to-morrow, 
rU  bring  the  girl ;  get  you  the  writings  ready. 
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Mir.  Bat  hark  you,  monsieur,  have  you  the  vir- 
tuous conscience 
To  help  to  rob  an  heir,  an  Elder  Brother, 
Of  that  which  nature  and  the  law  flings  on  him  ? 
You  were  your  father's  eldest  son,  I  take  it. 
And  had  his  land ;  'would  you  had  had  his  wit  too. 
Or  his  discretion,  to  consider  nobly 
What  'tis  to  deal  unworthily  in  these  things  ! 
You'll  say,  he's  none  of  yours,  he  is  his  son ; 
And  he  will  say,  he  is  no  son  to  inherit 
Above  a  shelf  of  books.  Why  did  he  get  him  ? 
Why  was  he  brought  up  to  write  and  read,  and 

know  things  ? 
Why  was  he  not,  like  his  father,  a  dumb  justice  ? 
A  flat  dull  piece  of  phlegm,  shaped  like  a  man  ? 
A  reverend  idol  in  a  piece  of  arras  ! 
Can  you  lay  disobedience,  want  of  manners, 
Or  any  capital  crime  to  his  charge  ? 

Lew,  I  do  not. 
Nor  do  not  weigh  your  words ;  they  bite  not  me. 
This  man  must  answer.  [sir ; 

Bri,  I  have  done't  already, 
And  given  sufficient  reason  to  secure  me. 
And  so,  good-morrow,  brother,  to  your  patience. 

Lew.  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 

lExettnt  Bbisac  and  Lawis. 

Mir,  Good  night-caps 
Keep  [your]  brains  warm,  or  maggots  will  breed 

in  'em! — 
Well,  Charles,  thou  shalt  not  want  to  buy  thee 
The  fairest  in  thy  study  are  my  gift,     [books  yet ; 
And  the  University  Lovaine  for  thy  sake 
Hath  tasted  of  my  bounty  ;  and  to  vex 
Th'  old  doting  fool  thy  father,  and  thy  brother, 
They  shall  not  share  a  solz  of  mine  between  them  ; 
Nay  more,  I'll  give  thee  eight  thousand  crowns  a 

year, 
In  some  high  strain  to  write  my  epitaph.       lExiL 


SCENE  II — Before  the  same  House. 
Enter  Ecstacx,  Eorsmont,  and  Cowsy. 

£usi.  How  do  I  look  now  to  my  Elder  Brother  ? 
Nay,  'tis  a  handsome  suit. 

Cow.  AU  courtly,  courtly. 

£ust.  I'll  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  my  tailor  has 
travell'd ; 
And  speaks  as  lofty  language  in  his  bills  too. 
The  cover  of  an  old  book  would  not  shew  thus. 
Fy,  fy,  what  things  these  academicks  are, 
These  book -worms,  how  they  look ! 

Egre.  They  are  mere  images. 
No  gentle  motion  nor  behaviour  in  'em  ; 
They'll  prattle  ye  of  primum  mohiUf 
And  tell  a  story  of  the  state  of  heaven, 
What  lords  and  ladies  govern  in  such  houses. 
And  what  wonders  they  do  when  they  meet  to- 
gether, 
And  how  they  spit  snow,  fire,  and  hail,  like  a  jug- 
gler. 
And  make  a  noise,  when  they're  drunk,  which  we 
call  thunder. 

Cow.  They  are  the  sneaking'st  things,  and  the 
contemptiblest ; 
Snch  small-beer  brains  I  But  ask  'em  any  thing 
Out  of  the  element  of  their  understanding, 
And  they  stand  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig. 
Do  they  know  what  a  court  is,  or  a  council. 
Or  how  &e  affairs  of  Christendom  are  managed  ? 


Do  they  know  anything  but  a  tired  hackney  ? 
And  then  they  cry  **  Absurd,"  as  the  horse  under- 
stood 'em. 
They  have  made  a  fair  youth  of  your  Elder  Brother ; 
A  pretty  piece  of  flesh  ! 

Bust.  I  thank  'em  for  it ; 
Long  may  he  study,  to  give  me  his  state ! 
Saw  you  my  mistress  ? 

Egre.  Yes,  she's  a  sweet  young  woman  ; 
But,  be  sure,  you  keep  her  from  learning. 

Bust.  Songs  she 
May  have,  and  read  a  little  unbaked  poetry, 
Such  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive, 
That  has  no  weight  nor  wheel  to  move  the  mind. 
Nor,  indeed,  nothing  but  an  empty  sound  ; 
She  shall  have  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geometry ; 
Horses  and  coach,  but  of  no  immortal  race. 
I  will  not  have  a  scholar  in  mine  house, 
Above  a  gentle  reader :  they  corrupt 
The  foolish  women  with  their  subtle  p^blems : 
I'll  have  my  house  call'd  Ignorance,  to  fright 
Prating  philosophers  from  entertainment 

Cow.  It  will  do  well :  Love  those  that  love  good 
fashions, 
Good  clothes  and  rich,  they  invite  men  to  admire 

'em; 
That  speak  the  lisp  of  court :  oh !  'tis  great  learning 
To  ride  well,  dance  well,  sing  well,  or   whistle 

courtly. 
They  are  rare  endowments ;  they  that  have  seen 

far  countries. 
And  can  speak  strange  things,  though  they  speak 

no  truths, 
For  then  they  make  things  common.    When  are 
you  married  ? 
Eust.  To-morrow,  I  think;   we  must  have  a 
And  of  our  own  making.  [masque,  boys, 

Egre.  'Tis  not  half  an  hour's  work  ; 
A  Cupid  and  a  fiddle,  and  the  thing's  done. 
But  let's  be  handsome ;  shall's  be  gods  or  nymphs .' 
Eust.  What,  nymphs  with  beards  ? 
Cow.  That's  true  ;  we  will  be  knights  then. 
Some  wand'ring  knights,  that  light  here  on  a  sudden. 
Eust.  Let's  go,  let's  go  ;  I  must  go  visit,  gentle- 
men. 
And  mark  what  sweet  lips  I  must  kiss  to-morrow. 

[_Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— The  Servants*  Hall  in  Brisac's 

House. 

Ej^Ur  Cook,  Andrew,  and  Butler. 

Cook.  And  how  does  my  master  ? 

And.  Is  at's  book.  Peace,  coxcomb  I 
That  such  an  unleam'd  tongue  as  thine  shouldask  foi 

Cook.  Does  he  not  study  conjuring  too  ?  [him 

And.  Have  you 
Lost  any  plate,  butler  ? 

But.  No,  but  I  know 
I  shall  to-morrow  at  dinner. 

And.  Then  to-morrow 
You  shall  be  turn'd  out  of  your  place  for't ;  wc 

meddle 
With  no  spirits  o'  th*  buttery ;  they  taste  too  small 
Keep  me  a  pye  in  folio,  I  beseech  thee,       [for  us. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  learnedly  I'll  translate  him 
Shall's  have  good  cheer  to-morrow  ? 

Cook.  Excellent  good  cheer,  Andrew. 

And.  The  spite  on't  is,  that  much  about  thai 
I  shall  be  arguing,  or  deciding  rather,  [time, 
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Which  are  the  males  and  females  of  red  herrixigs. 
And  whether  they  be  taken  in  the  Red  Sea  only ; 
A  question  found  out  by  Copemicasi 
The  learned  motion-maker. 

Cook,  Ay,  marry,  butler, 
Here  are  rare  things !  A  mai)  that  look'dnpon  him, 
Would  swear  he  understood  no  more  than  we  do. 

But.  Certain,  a  learned  Andrew. 

And.  I've  so  much  on't. 
And  am  so  loaden  with  strong  understanding, 
I  fear  they'll  run  me  mad.     Here's  a  new  instm- 

ment, 
A  mathematical  glister,  to  purge  the  moon  with. 
When  she  is  laden  with  cold  phlegmatic  humours ; 
And  here's  another  to  remove  the  stars, 
When  they  grow  too  thick  in  the  firmament. 

Cook,  Oh,  Heavens !  Why  do  I  labour  out  my 
In  a  beef-pot  ?  and  only  search  the  secrets  [life 
Of  a  sallad,  and  know  no  farther  ? 

And.  Tb^  are  not 
Reveal'd  to  all  heads ;  these  are  far  aboye 
Your  element  of  fire,  cook  !  I  could  tell  yon 
Of  Archimedes'  glass,  to  fire  your  coals  with ; 
And  of  the  philosophers'  turf,  that  ne'er  goes  out. 
And  Gilbert  Butler,  I  could  ravish  thee, 
With  two  rare  inventions. 

But.  What  are  they,  Andrew  ? 

And.  The  one  to  blanch  your  bread  from  chip- 
pings  base, 
And  in  a  moment,  as  thou  wouldst  an  almond ; 
The  sect  of  the  Epicureans  invented  that : 
The  other,  for  thy  trenchers,  that's  a  strong  one, 
To  cleanse  you  twenty  dozen  in  a  minute. 
And  no  noise  heard  ;  which  is  the  wonder,  Gilbert ! 
And  this  was  out  of  Plato's  New  Ideas. 

But.  Why,  what  a   learned  master  dost  thou 
serve,  Andrew ! 

And.  These  are  but  the  scrapings  of  his  under- 
standing, Gilbert. 
With  gods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange  people, 
He  d^ds,  and  treats  within  so  plain  a  fashion. 
As  thou  dost  with  thy  boy  that  draws  thy  drink. 
Or  Ralph  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and  scalders. 

Cot^.  But  why  should  he  not  be  familiar,  and 
talk  sometimes. 
As  other  Christians  do,  of  hearty  matters  ? 
And  come  into  th'   kitchen,  aad  there  cut  his 
breakfast? 

But.  And  then  retire  to  the  buttery,  and  there 
eat  it. 
And  drink  a  lusty  bowl  ?    My  younger  master, 
That  must  be  now  the  heir,  will  do  alUthese, 
Ay,  and  be  drunk  too ;  these  are  mortal  things. 

And.  My  master  studies  immortality. 

Cook.  Now  thou  talk'st  of  immortality, 
How  does  thy  wife,  Andrew?  My  old  master 
Did  you  no  small  pleasure  when  he  procured  her, 
And  stock'd  you  in  a  farm.     If  he  should  love  her 

now, 
As  he  hath  a  colt'  s  tooth  yet,  what  says  your 

learning 
And  your  strange  iostruments  to  that,  my  Andrew  ? 
Can  any  of  your  learned  clerks  avoid  it  ? 
Can  you  put  by  his  mathematical  engine  ? 

And.  Yes,  or  I'U  break  it.    Thou  awaken' st 
me; 
And  ril  peep  i'  th'  moon  this  month,  but  I'll 
watch  for  him !  \,A  beU. 

My  master  rings ;  I  must  go  make  him  a  fire, 
And  conjure  o'er  his  books. 


Cook.  Adieu,  good  Andrew ; 
And  send  thee  manly  patience  with  thy  learning  ! 

[Examt. 


SCENE  IV.— Charles's  Study  m  the  tame* 

Enter  Charlks. 

Char.  I  have  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep  with  read- 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study :  [ing, 

'Tis  meat  and  sleep !    What  need  I  outward  gar- 

ments, 
When  I  can  clothe  myself  with  understanding? 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  tailors, 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  courtierB : 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents, 
Yet  some  are  arm'd  in  silver  ice  that  glisters, 
And  some  in  gaudy  green  come  in  like  masquers. 
And  silk-worm  spins  her  own  suit  and  her  lodging. 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours ! 
Why  should  we  care  for  an3rthing  but  knowledge  ? 
Or  look  upon  the  world,  but  to  contemn  it? 

Enter  Ajn>asw. 

And.  Would  you  have  anything  ? 

Char.  Andrew,  I  find 
There  is  a  stie  grown  o*er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

And.  Put  a  gold  ring  in's  nose,  and  that  will 
cure  him. 

Char.  Ariadne's  crown's  awry  too ;  two  main 
That  held  it  fast,  are  slipped  out.  [stars. 

And.  Send  it  presently 
To  Gallilseo,  the  Italian  star-wright ; 
He'll  set  it  right  again,  with  little  labour. 

Char.  Thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 

And.  I  hope  I  shall  be  : 
Have  I  swept  your  books  so  often  to  know  nothing  ? 

Char.  I  hear  thou  art  married. 

And.  It  hath  pleased  your  father 
To  match  me  to  a  maid  of  his  own  choosing : 
(I  doubt  her  constellation's  loose  too,  and  wants 

nailing) 
And  a  sweet  farm  he  has  given  us,  a  mile  off,  sir. 

Char.  Marry  thyself  to  understanding,  Andrew : 
These  women  are  errata  in  all  authors  ! 
They're  fair  to  see  to,  and  bound  up  in  vellum. 
Smooth,  white,  and  dear ;  but  their  contents  are 

monstrous ; 
They  treat  of  nothing  but  dull  age  and  diseases. 
Thou  hast  not  so  much  wit  in  thy  head,  as  there  is 
On  those  shelves,  Andrew. 

And.  I  think  I  have  not,  sir. 

Char.  No,  if  thou  hadst, 
Thou'dst  ne'er  have  warm 'd  a  woman  in  tiiy  bosom  : 
They're  cataplasms,  made  o'  the  deadly  sins. 
I  ne*er  saw  any  yet  but  mine  own  mother, 
Or,  if  I  did,  I  did  regard  them  but 
As  shadows  that  pass  by  of  under  creatures. 

And,  Shall  I  bring  you  one  ?  I'll  trust  you  with 
my  own  wife. 
I  would  not  have  your  brother  go  beyond  yon. 
They  are  the  prettiest  natural  philosophers  to  play 
withl 

Char.  No,  no ;  they  are  optics  to  delude  men's 
eyes  with. 
Does  my  younger  brother  speak  any  Greek  yet, 
Andrew  ? 

And.  No,  but  he  speaks  High  Dutch  ;  and  that 
goes  as  daintily. 
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Char.  Reach  me  the  books  down  I  read  yester- 
And  make  a  little  fire,  and  get  a  manchet ;  [day, 
Make  dean  those  instruments  of  brass  I  shewed 

yon. 
And  set  the  great  sphere  by ;  then  take  the  foz- 

taU, 
And  pnrge  the  books  from  dust ;  last,  take  your 

Lilly, 
And  get  your  pert  ready. 
And,  Shall  I  go  home,  sir  ? 


My  wife's  name  is  Lilly ;  there  my  best  part  lies, 
sir. 
Char,  I  mean  your  grammar.  Oh,  thou  dunder- 
head ! 
Wouldst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  wife's  Syntaxis  ? 
Let  me  have  no  noise,  nor  nothing  to  disturb  me ; 
I  am  to  find  a  secret 
And.  So  am  I  too ; 
Which,  if  I  do  find,  I  shall  make  some  smart for't. 

lExeunt. 


ACT   III. 


I 


SCENE  l.—A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lewis. 
Enter  Lewis,  Akosuina,  Syltia,  and  Notary. 

Leuf.  This  is  the  day,  my  daughter  Angellina, 
The  happy  day,  that  must  make  you  a  fortune, 
A  large  and  fiH  one  ;  my  great  care  has  wrought  it. 
And  yours  must  be  as  great  to  entertain  it. 
Young  Eustace  is  a  gentleman  at  all  points, 
And  his  behaviour  affable  and  courtly, 
His  person  excellent ;  I  know  you  find  that, 
I  reaid  it  in  your  eyes,  you  like  his  youth. 
Young  handsome  people  should  be  match*d  to- 
gether. 
Then  follow  handsome  children,  handsome  for- 
tunes. 
The  most  part  of  his  father's  state,  my  wench. 
Is  tied  in  jointure;  that  makes  up  the  harmony ; 
And,  when  ye  are  married,  he's  of  that  soft  temper, 
And  so  far  will  be  chain'd  to  your  observance. 
That  you  may  rule  and  turn  him  as  you  please. — 
What,  are  the  writings  drawn  on  our  side,  sir .' 

yot.  They  are ;  and  here  I  have  so  fetter'd  him, 
That,  if  the  Elder  Brother  set  his  hand  to. 
Not  all  the  power  of  law  shall  e'er  release  him. 

Lew.  These  notaries  are  notable  confident  knaves, 
And  able  to  do  more  mischief  than  an  army. — 
Are  all  your  clauses  sure  ? 

Not.  Sure  as  proportion  ; 
They  may  turn  rivers  sooner  than  these-writings. 
Why  did  you  not  put  all  the  lands  in,  sir  ? 

Lew.  'Twas  not  condition'd. 

yot.  If  it  had  been  found. 
It  had  been  but  a  fault  made  in  the  writing ; 
If  not  found,  all  the  land. 

Lew,  These  are  small  devils. 
That  care  not  who  has  mischief,  so  they  make  it ; 
They  live  upon  the  mere  scent  of  dissention. — 
'TIS  well,  'tis  well. — Are  you  contented,  girl  ? 
For  your  will  must  be  known. 

Ang.  A  husband's  welcome. 
And,  as  an  humble  wife,  I'll  entertain  him  : 
No  sovereignty  I  aim  at ;  'tis  the  man's,  sir  ; 
For  she  that  seeks  it  kills  her  husband's  honour. 
The  gentleman  I  have  seen,  and  well  observed  him. 
Yet  find  not  that  graced  excellence  you  promise ; 
A  pretty  gentleman,  and  he  may  please  too ; 
And  some  few  flashes  I  have  heard  come  from  him, 
But  not  to  admiration,  as  to  others ; 
He's  young  and  may  be  good,  yet  he  must  make 

it; 
And  I  may  help,  and,  help'd  too,  thank  him  also. 
It  is  your  pleasure  I  should  make  him  mine, 
And  't  has  been  still  my  duty  to  observe  you. 
Lew.  Why  then  let's  go,  and  I  shall  love  your 

modesty.— 


To  horse,  and  bring  the  coach  out. — Angellina, 
To-morrow  you  will  look  more  womanly. 
Ang.  So  I  look  honestly,  I  fear  no  eyes,  sir. 

lEjeeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Brisac'b  Houte. 

Enter  BuiAACf  Andrew,  Cook,  Butler,  Liixv,  and 

Servanto. 

Bru  Wait  on  your  master ;  he  shall  have  that 
befits  him. 

And.  No  inheritance,  sir? 

Bri.  You  speak  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb ! 
He  shall  have  annual  means  to  buy  him  books. 
And  find  him  clothes  and  meat ;  what  would  he 

more  } 
Trouble  him  with  land !  'tis  fiat  against  his  nature. 
I  love  him  too,  and  honour  those  gifts  in  him. 

And.  Shall  master  Eustace  have  all  ? 

Bri.  All,  all ;  he  knows  how 
To  use  it ;  he's  a  man  bred  in  the  world, 
T*  other  i'  th'  heavens. — My  masters,  pray  be  wary 
And  serviceable ;  and,  cook,  see  all  your  sauces 
Be  sharp  and  poignant  in  the  palate,  that  they  may 

commend  you ; 
Look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely, 
And  what  new  kickshaws  and  delicate  made  things — 
Is  the  music  come  ? 

Bui,  Yes,  sir,  they  are  here  at  breakfast 

Bri.  There  will  be  a  masque  too.    You  must 
see  this  room  clean. 
And,  butler,  your  door  open  to  all  good  fallows : 
But  have  an  eye  to  your  plate,  for  &erebe  furies — 
My  Lilly,  welcome !  yon  are  for  the  linen ; 
Sort  it,  and  set  it  ready  for  the  table ; 
And  see  the  bride-bed  made,  and  look  the  cords  be 
Not  cut  asunder  by  the  gallants  too ; 
There  be  such  knacks  abroad. — Hark  hither,  Lilly ! 
To-morrow  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  I'll  sup  wi'  ye : 
Your  husband  shall  be  safe  ;  I'll  send  you  meat  too. 
Before,  I  cannot  well  slip  from  my  company. 

And.  Will  you  so,  will  you  so,  sir  ?  I'll  make  one 
to  eat  it ;  lApart, 

I  may  chance  make  you  stagger  too. 

Bri.  No  answer,  Lilly  ? 

Lii.  One  word  about  the  linen. — I'll  be  ready, 
And  rest  your  worship'*  still. 

And.  And  I'll  rest  wi*  ye ;  lAHde. 

You  shall  see  what  rest  'twiU  be.      Are  you  so 

nimble  ? 
A  man  had  need  have  ten  pair  of  ears  to  watch  you. 

Bri.  Wait  on  your  master,  for  I  know  he  wants 
you; 
And  keep  him  in  his  study,  that  the  noise 
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Do  not  molest  him. — I  will  not  fail,  mj  Lilly  ! — 
Come  in,  sweet-hearts,  all  to  their  several  duties. 

iSxeunt  all  but  Ajtoesw. 
And.  Are  you  kissing.ripe,  sir  ?  Doable  but  my 

farm. 
And  Idas  her  till  thy  heart  ache.    These  amock- 

yermin ! 
How  eagerly  they  leap  at  old  men's  kisses ! 
They  lick  their  lips  at  profit,  not  at  pleasure. 
And  if  'twere  not  for  the  scurvy  name  of  cuckold. 
He  should  lie  with  her^     I  know,  she'll  Isbour  at 

length 
With  a  good  lordship.    If  he  had  a  wife  now ! 
But  that's  all  one.  111  fit  him.     I  must  up 
Unto  my  master :  he'll  be  mad  with  study.    lExiU 


SCENE  llh^Another  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Chakueb. 

Char.  What  a  noise  is  in  this  house  ?   My  head 

is  broken ! 
In  every  comer,  as  if  the  earth  were  shaken 
With  some  strange  cholic,  there  are  stirs  and 

motions. 
What  planet  mlea  this  house  ?    Who's  there  ? 

Enttr  Akdrsw. 

And.  'Tis  I,  sir,  faithfid  Andrew. 

Char.  Come  near, 
And  lay  thine  ear  down ;  hear'st  no  noise  ? 

And.  The  cooks 
Are  chopping  herbs  and  mince-meat  to  make  pies, 
And  broking  marrow-bones. 

Char.  Can  they  set  them  again  ? 

And.  Yes,  yes,  in  broths  and  puddings ;  and 
they  grow  stronger, 
For  the  use  of  any  man. 

Char.  What  squeaking's  that  ? 
Sure  there  is  a  massacre. 

And.  Of  pigs  and  geese,  sir, 
And  turkeys,  for  the  spit.  The  cooks  are  angry,  sir. 
And  that  makes  up  the  medley. 

Char.  Do  they  thus 
At  every  dinner  ?  I  ne'er  mark'd  them  yet, 
Nor  know  who  is  a  cook. 

And.  They  are  sometimes  sober, 
And  then  they  beat  as  gently  as  a  tsbor. 

Char.  What  loads  are  these? 

And.  Meat,  meat,  sir,  for  the  kitchen ; 
And  stinking  fowls  the  tenants  have  sent  in : 
They'll  ne*er  be  found  out  at  a  general  eating. 
And  there's  fat  venison,  sir. 

Char.  What's  that? 

And.  Why,  deer ; 
Those  that  men  fatten  for  their  private  pleasures. 
And  let  their  tenants  starve  upon  the  commons. 

Char.  I've  read  of  deer,  but  yet  I  ne'er  eat  any. 

And.  There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  caviare. 
Anchovies,  and  potargo,  to  make  you  drink,     [sir. 

Char.  Sure,   these  are  modem,  very  modem 
For  I  understand  'em  not.  [meats, 

And.  No  more  does  any  man 
From  C4»ca  merda,  or  a  substance  worse. 
Till  they  be  greased  with  oil,  and  rubb'd  with  onions, 
And  then  flung  out  of  doors,  they  are  rare  sallads. 

Char.  And  why  is  all  this?  pr'ythee,  tell  me, 
Are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  to-day  ?  [Andrew? 
By  this  abundance,  sure,  there  should  be  princes. 
I've  read  of  entertainment  for  the  gods. 
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At  half  this  charge.  Will  not  six  dishes  serve  *em  ? 
I  never  had  but  one,  and  that  a  small  one. 

And.  Your  brother's  married  this  day ;  be  is 
Your  younger  brother,  Eustace  !  [mairied ; 

Char.  What  of  that? 

And.  And  all  the  friends  about  are  bidden  hither ; 
There's  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house  bat  comes 

Char.  Married  ?  to  whom  ?  [too. 

And.  Why,  to  a  dainty  gentlewoman. 
Young,  sweet,  and  modest 

CfMr.  Are  there  modest  women? 
How  do  they  look? 

And.  Oh,  you'd  bless  yourself  to  see  them. — 
He  parts  with's  book  1  He  ne'er  did  so  before  yet ! 

iAtide. 

Char.  What  does  my  fiither  for  'em  ? 

And.  Gives  all  his  land. 
And  makes  your  brother  heir. 

Char.  Most  I  have  nothing  ? 

And.  Yes,  you  must  study  still,  and  he'U  main- 
tain you. 

Char.  I  am  his  Elder  Brother. 

And.  Trae,  yon  were  so ; 
But  he  baa  leap*d  o'er  your  shoulders,  sir. 

Char.  'Tis well; 
He'll  not  inherit  my  anderstanding  too? 

And.  I  think  not ;  he'll  scarce  find  tenants  to 
let  it  out  to. 

Char.  Hark,  hark ! 

And.  The  coach  that  brings  the  fair  lady. 

EnUr  Lswu,  Anosixina,  Ladies,  Notary,  &e. 

Now  you  may  see  her. 

Char.  Sure,  this  should  be  modest ; 
But  I  do  not  truly  know  what  women  make  of  it, 
Andrew  I  She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  story ; 
The  story  of  the  heavens  looks  very  like  bar. 

And.  She  has  a  wide  face  then. 

Char.  She  has  a  cherubin^s, 

Cover'd  and  veil'd  with  modest  blushes;— 

Eustace,  be  happy,  whilst  poor  Charles  is  patient  I— 

Get  me  my  book  again,  and  come  in  with  me. 

lExeunt. 

Enter  Bbibac,  Ecstacb,  EonmoiiT,  Cowsr,  MnuMonr. 

aiMl  Notary. 

Bri.  Welcome,  sweet  daughter ;  welcome,  noble 
brother ; 
And  yon  are  welcome.,  sir,  with  all  your  writings  t 
Ladies,  most  welcome !  What,  my  angry  brother ; 
You  must  be  welcome  too ;  the  feast  is  flat  else. 

Mir.  I  am  not  for  your  welcome,  I  expect  none  ; 
I  bring  no  joys  to  bless  the  bed  withal ; 
Nor  songs,  nor  masques,  to  glorify  the  nuptials. 
I  bring  an  angry  mind,  to  see  your  folly, 
A  sharp  one  too,  to  reprehend  you  for  it. 

Bri,  You'll  stay  and  dine  though  ? 

Mir.  All  your  meat  smells  musty ; 
Your  table  will  shew  nothing  to  content  me* 

Bri.  I'll  assure,  here's  good  meat. 

Mir.  But  your  sauce  is  scurvy ; 
It  is  not  season'd  with  the  sharpness  of  disavtioa. 

Eutt,  It  seems  your  anger  is  at  me,  dear  ancle. 

ilfir.  Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger :  thon'rt  a 
boy; 
A  lump  o'  thy  father's  likeness,  made  of  nothing 
But  antic  clothes  and  cringes  1  Look  in  thy  head. 
And  'twill  appear  a  foot-b^  full  of  fumes 
And  rotten  smoke ! — Lady,  I  pity  yon ; 
You  are  a  handsome  and  a  sweet  young  lady, 
And  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yoked  to  ye. 
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An  underataoding  too  ;  this  if  a  gfincnck. 
That  can  get  nothing  but  new  fashions  on  you; 
For  say,  he  have  a  thing  shaped  like  a  child^ 
'Twill  either  prove  a  tumbler  or  a  tailor. 

Bust.  These  are  but  harsh  words,  unde. 

Mir,  So  I  mean  'em. 
Sir,  yon  play  harsher  play  wi'  your  elder  brother. 

JEusi,  I  would  be  loth  to  give  you 

Mir.  Do  not  venture ; 
I'll  make  your  wedding  clothes  sit  closer  to  you 
I  but  disturb  you ;  Til  go  see  my  nephew,    [then. 

L€W4  Pray  take  a  piece  of  rosemary. 

Mir.  ril  wear  it; 
Bttt  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  of  yours ! 
May  be,  Til  see  your  table  too. 

BH.  Pray  do,  sir.  lE^eU  MiaAMom-. 

Ang.  A  mad  old  gentleman. 

Bri»  Yes,  'faith,  sweet  daughter^ 
He  has  been  thus  his  whole  age*  to  my  knowledge. 
He  has  made  Charles  his  heir,  I  know  that  cer- 
tainly ; 
Then  why  should  he  grudge  Eustace  any  thing  ? 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  a  light  head,  nor  one 

laden  lAparL 

With  too  much  learning,  as,  they  say,  this  Charles  is, 

That  makes  his  book  his  mistress.     Sure  there's 

something 
Hid  in  this  old  man's  anger,  that  declares  him 
Not  a  mere  sot. 

Bri.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother  ? 
All  things  are  ready,  and  the  priest  is  here. 
When  Charles  has  set  his  hand  unto  the  writings, 
As  he  shall  instantly,  then  to  the  wedding. 
And  so  to  dinner. 

Lew.  Come,  let's  seal  the  book  first. 
For  my  daughter's  jointure. 

Bri,  Let's  be  private  in't,  sir.  {.Bxeunt, 


SCENE  IV.'-Ck AULEa' a  Study inihe same. 
Enter  Chablcb,  BfnuMONT,  emd  Aworbw. 

Mir,  Nay,  you're  undone  1 

Char.  Hum! 

Mir,  Ha'  ye  no  greater  feeling  ? 

And.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book,  sir. 
When  it  fell  on  your  head ;  and,  now  the  house 
Is  ready  to  fall,  do  you  fear  nothing? 

Char.  WiU 
He  have  my  books  too  ? 

Mir.  No  ;  he  has  a  book, 
A  fair  one  too,  to  read  on,  and  read  wonders. 
I  would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study,  nephew. 
An  'twere  but  to  new-string  her. 

Char.  Yes,  I  saw  her; 
And,  methonght,  'twas  a  curious  piece  of  learning ; 
Handsomely  bound,  and  of  a  dainty  letter. 

And.  He  fiung  away  his  book. 

Mir.   I  like  that  in  him  : 
'Would  he  had  flung  away  his  dulness  too, 
And  spake  to  her. 

Char»  And  must  my  brother  have  all  ? 

Mir.  AU  that  your  father  has. 

Char.  And  that  fair  woman  too  ? 

Mir.  That  woman  also. 

Char»  He  baa  enough  then. 
lilay  I  not  see  her  sometimes,  and  call  her  sister  ? 
I  will  do  him  no  wrong. 

Mir.  This  makes  me  mad  ; 
I  could  now  cry  for  anger !    These  old  fools 


Are  the  most  stubborn  and  the  wUfiill'st  cox- 
combs ! — 
Farewell,   and  fall  to  your   book;    forget  your 

brother ; 
You  are  my  heir,  and  I'll  provide  you  a  wife. 
rU  look  upon  this  marriage,  though  I  hate  it. 

lExiL 
Enter  Brisac. 

Bri.  Where  is  my  son  ? 

And.  There,  air ;  casting  a  figure 
What  chopping  children  his  brother  shall  have. 

Bri.  He  does  well, — How  do'st  Charles?  still 
at  thy  book  ? 

And.  He's  studying  now,  sir,  who  shall  be  his 
father. 

Bri.  Peace,  you  rude  knave! — Come  hither, 
Charles ;  be  merry. 

Char.  I  thank  you ;  I  am  busy  at  my  book,  sir. 

Bri.  You  must  put  your  hand,  my  Charles,  as 
I  would  have  you, 
Unto  a  little  piece  of  parchment  here ; 
Only  your  name.     You  write  a  reasonable  hand. 

Char.  But  I  may  do  unreasonably  to  write  it. 
What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Bri.  To  pass  the  land  I  have,  sir, 
Unto  your  younger  brother. 

Char.  Is't  no  more  ? 

Bri.  No,  no,  'tis  nothing :  You  shall  be  pro- 
vided for ; 
And  new  books  you  shall  have  still,   and  new 

studies ; 
And  have  your  means  brought  in  without  thy  care. 
And  one  still  to  attend  you.  [boy ; 

Char.  This  shews  your  love,  father. 

Bri.  I'm  tender  to  you. 

And.  Like  a  stone,  I  take  it. 

Char.  Why,  father,  I'll  go  down,  an*t  please 
you  let  me. 
Because  I'd  see  the  thing  they  call  the  pentlewoman. 
I  see  no  women,  but  through  contemplation^ 
And  there  I'll  do't  before  the  company, 
And  wish  my  brother  fortune. 

Bri.  Do,  I  pr'ythec. 

Char.  I  must  not  stay ;  for  I  have  things  above 
Require  my  study. 

Bri.  No,  thou  shalt  not  stay ; 
Thou  shalt  have  a  brave  dinner  too. 

And.  Now  has  he 
O'erthrown  himself  for  ever.     I  will  down 
Into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk  for  anger  t 

{ExeunL 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Lewis,    Anokixui a,  Bustacb.    Priest,  Ladias, 
CowsY»  Notary,  and  Mikamomt. 

Not.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand,  and 
Is  yours  ready  ? —  [all's  done. 

Priest.  Yes,  I'll  dispatch  ye  presently. 
Immediately ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  a-hungry. 

East.  Do,  speak  apace,  for  we  believe  exactly. — 
Do  not  we  stay  long,  mistress  ? 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault ; 
Better  things  well  done,  than  want  time  to  do 
Uncle,  why  are  you  sad  ?  [them. — 

Mir.  Sweet-smelling  blossom  ! 
'Would  I  were  thine  uncle  to  thine  own  content ; 
I'd  make  thy  husband's  state  a  thousand  better, 
A  yearly  thousand.    Thou  hast  miss'd  a  man 
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(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study, 

And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 

Would  weigh  down  bundles  of  these  empty  kexes. 

Ang.  Can  he  speak,  sir? 

Mir.  'Faith,  yes  ;  but  not  to  women  : 
His  language  is  to  Heaven  and  heavenly  wonder. 
To  nature,  and  her  dark  and  secret  causes. 

Ang,  And  does  he  speak  well  there  ? 

Mir.  Oh,  admirably ! 
But  he's  too  bashful  to  behold  a  woman  ; 
There's  none  that  sees  him,  nor  he  troubles  none. 

Ang,  He  is  a  man. 

Mir.  'Faithy  yes,  and  a  clear  sweet  spirit. 

Ang.  Then  conversation,  methinks— - — 

Mir.  So  think  I ; 
But  'tis  his  rugged  fiite,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

Ang.  I  like  thy  nobleness. 

Bust.  See,  my  mad  uncle 
la  courting  my  fair  mistress. 

Lew.  Let  him  alone  ; 
There's  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a  sweet  beauty.    He'll  come  to  us. 

EnUr  Bbisac  and  CoAMLsa. 

Bust.  My  father's  here,  my  brother  too !  that's 
a  wonder ; 
Broke  like  a  spirit  from  his  cell. 

Bri.  Come  hither, 
Come  nearer,  Charles  ;  'twas  your  desire  to  see 
My  noble  daughter,  and  the  company. 
And  give  your  broUier  joy,  and  then  to  seal,  boy. 
You  do  like  a  good  brother. 

Lew.  Marry,  does  he. 
And  he  shall  have  my  love  for  ever  for't. 
Put  to  your  hand  now. 

NoL  Here's  the  deed,  sir,  ready. 

Char.  No,  you  must  pardon  me  awhile :    I  tell 
I  am  in  contemplation ;  do  not  trouble  me.    [you, 

Bri.  Come,  leave  thy  study,  Charles. 

Char,  ril  leave  my  life  first : 
I  study  now  to  be  a  man ;  I've  found  it. 
Before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument. 

Mir.  I  like  this  best  of  all ;  he  has  taken  fire ; 
His  dull  mist  flies  away. 

Btut.  Will  you  write,  brother  ? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no ;  I  have  no  time  for  poor 
things; 
I'm  taking  the  height  of  that  bright  constellation. 

Bri.  I  say  you  trifle  time,  son. 

Char.  1  will  not  seal,  sir : 
I  am  your  eldest,  and  FU  keep  my  birth-right ; 
For,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  become  example. 
Had  you  only  shew'd  me  land,  I  had  deliver'd  it. 
And  been  a  proud  man  to  have  parted  with  it ; 
'Tis  dirt,  and  labour Do  I  speak  right,  uncle .' 

Mir.  Bravely,  my  boy ;  and  bless  thy  tongue  ! 

Char.  I'll  forward. 
But  you  have  open'd  to  me  such  a  treasure, — 
(1  find  my  mind  free ;  Heaven  direct  my  fortune  I) 

Mir.  Can  he  speak  now?    Is  this  a  son  to 
sacrifice  ? 

Char.  Such  an  inimitable  piece  of  beauty. 
That  I  have  studied  long,  and  now  found  only, 
That  I'll  part  sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason, 
And  be  a  plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  fly. 
And  only  make  the  number  of  things  up, 
Than  yield  one  foot  of  land,  if  she  be  tied  to't  I 

Lew.  He  speaks  unhappily. 

Ang.  And,  methinks,  bravely. 
This  the  mere  scholar  ? 


Bust.  You  but  vex  yourself,  brother. 
And  vex  your  study  too. 

Char.  Go  you  and  study ; 
For  'tis  time,  young  Eustace.    You  want  man  and 

manners; 
I  have  studied  both,  although  I  made  no  show  on^t. 
Go,  turn  the  volumes  over  I  have  read. 
Eat  and  digest  them,  that  they  may  grow  in  thee  : 
Wear  out  the  tedious  night  with  thy  dim  lamp, 
And  sooner  loose  the  day  than  leave  a  doubt : 
Distil  the  sweetness  from  the  poet's  spring. 
And  learn  to  love ;  thou  know'st  not  what  fur  is  : 
Traverse  the  stories  of  the  great  heroes. 
The  wise  and  civil  lives  of  good  men  walk  through : 
Thou  hast  seen  nothing  but  the  face  of  countries. 
And  brought  home  nothing  but  their  empty  words ! 
Why  shouldst  thou  wear  a  jewel  of  this  worth. 
That  hast  no  worth  within  thee  to  preserve  her  ? 

Beauty  clear  and  fair. 
Where  the  air 

Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells ; 
Where  the  violet  atid  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  disdoie. 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

Where  to  live  near. 

And  planted  there. 

Is  to  live,  and  still  lire  new ; 
Where  to  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  bliM, 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

Dear,  again  back  recall 
To  this  light, 

A  stranger  to  hims^  and  all ; 
Both  the  wonder  and  the  story 
Shall  be  ynurs,  and  eke  the  glory : 

I  am  your  servant,  and  your  thralL 

Mir.  Speak  such  another  ode,  and  take  all  yet ! 
What  say  you  to  the  scholar  now  ? 

Ang.  1  wonder ! — 
Is  he  your  brother,  sir  ? 

Butt.  Yes. — 'Would  he  were  buried  ! 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me ;  a  younker. 

Ang.  Speak  not  so  softly,  sir ;  'tis  very  likely. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  your  finical  talk,  and  let's  dis- 

Char,  Dispatch,  what  ?  [patch,  Charies. 

Bri.  Why,  the  land. 

Char.  You  are  deceived,  sir: 
Now  I  perceive  what  'tis  that  wooes  a  woman, 
And  what  maintains  her  when  she's  woo'd.  111 

stop  here. 
A  wilful  poverty  ne'er  made  a  beauty. 
Nor  want  of  means  maintain'd  it  virtuously. 
Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness, 
Yet  they  are  counted  good  additions. 
That  use  I'll  make ;  he  that  neglects  a  blessing, 
Though  he  want  present  knowledge  how  to  use  it. 
Neglects  himself. — May  be,  I  have  done  you  wrong, 

lady. 
Whose  love  and  hope  went  hand  in  hand  together; 
May  be,  my  brother,  that  has  long  expected 
The  happy  hour,  and  bless'd  my  ignorance — 
Pray,  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  shall  clear  all  doubts — 
Why  did  they  shew  me  you  ?     Pray  tell  me  that. 

Mir.   He'll  talk  thee  into  a  pension  for  thy 
knavery. 

Char.   You,  happy  yon!   why  did  you  break 
unto  me  ? 
The  rosy-fingered  mom  ne'er  broke  so  sweetly. 
I  am  a  man,  and  have  desires  within  me. 
Affections  too,  though  they  were  drown'd  awhile, 
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And  lay  dead,  till  the  spring  of  beauty  raised  them : 

Till  I  sav  those  eyes,  I  was  but  a  lump, 

A  chaos  of  oonfusedness  dwelt  in  me ; 

Then  from  those  eyes  shot  Love,  and  he  distin- 

And  into  form  he  drew  my  faculties ;         [guished 

And  now  I  know  my  land,  and  now  I  love  too. 

Bri.  We  had  best  remove  the  maid. 

Char.  It  is  too  late,  sir  ; 
I  have  her  figure  here.     Nay,  frown  not,  Eustace, 
There  are  less  worthy  souls  for  younger  brothers : 
This  is  no  form  of  silk,  but  sanctity, 
Which  wild  lascivious  hearts  can  never  dignify. 
Remove  her  where  you  will,  I  walk  along  still, 
For,  like  the  light,  we  make  no  separation. 
You  may  sooner  part  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
And  put  a  bar  betwixt  their  fellowships. 
Than  blot  out  my  remembrance ;  sooner  shut 
Old  time  into  a  den,  and  stay  his  motion ; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  from  his  downy  wings, 
Or  steal  eternity  to  stop  his  glass, 
Than  shut  the  sweet  idea  I  have  in  me. 
Room  for  an  Elder  Brother !  Pray  give  place,  sir! 

Mir.  He  has  studied  duel  too :  take  heed,  he'll 
beat  theel 
He  has  frighted  the  old  justice  into  a  fever ! 
I  hope,  he'll  disinherit  him  too  for  an  ass ; 
For,  though  he  be  grave  with  years,  he's  a  great 

Char.  Do  not  you  think  me  mad.'  [baby. 

Anjf.  No,  certain,  sir : 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  but  things  excellent. 

Char,  You  look  upon  my  clothes,  and  laugh  at 
My  scurvy  clothes  I  [me ; 

Ang.  They  have  rich  linings,  sir. 
1  would  your  brother 

Char.  His  are  gold,  and  gaudy. 

Ang,  But  touch  'em  inwardly,  they  smell  of 
copper. 

Char.  Cui  yon  love  me  ?    I  am  an  heir,  sweet 
However  I  appear  a  poor  dependant.  [lady, 

Love  yon  with  honour?  I  shall  love  so  ever. 
Is  your  eye  ambitious  ?  I  may  be  a  great  man. 
Is't  wealuk  or  lands  yon  covet  ?  my  father  must  die. 

Mir.  That  was  well  put  in ;  I  hope  he'll  take  it 
deeply. 

C?har.  Old  men  are  not  immortal,  as  I  take  it. 
Is  it  yon  look  for  youth  and  handsomeness  ? 
I  do  confess  my  brother's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
But  he  shall  give  me  leave  to  lead  the  way,  lady. 
Can  you  love  for  love,  and  make  that  the  reward  ? 
The  old  man  shall  not  love  his  heaps  of  gold 
With  a  more  doting  superstition. 
Than  I'll  love  you ;  the  young  man,  his  delights ; 
The  merchant,  when  he  ploughs  the  angry  sea  up. 
And  sees  the  mountain-billows  falling  on  him, 
As  if  all  elements,  and  all  their  angers. 
Were  tum'd  into  one  vow'd  destruction. 
Shall  not  with  greater  joy  embrace  his  safety. 
We'll  live  together  like  two  wanton  vines. 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another  f 
We'll  spring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one  fruit ; 
One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  grief  mourn. 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us  happy. 

Anp.  And  one  hand  seal  the  match  :  I  am  yours 

Lew.  Nay,  stay,  stay,  stay  !  [for  ever ! 

Ang.  Nay,  certainly,  'tis  done,  sir. 

Bri.  There  was  a  contract. 

Ang.  Only  conditional. 

That  if  he  had  the  land,  he  had  my  love  too : 

This  gentleman's  the  heir,  and  he'll  maintain  it — 

I 


Pray  be  not  angry,  sir,  at  what  I  say ;       [To  Eusr. 
Or,  if  you  be,  'tis  at  your  own  adventure. 
You  have  the  outside  of  a  pretty  gentleman. 
Bat,  by  my  troth,  your  inside  is  but  barren. 
'Tis  not  a  face  I  only  am  in  love  with ; 
Nor  will  I  say,  your  face  is  excellent ; 
A  reasonable  hunting-face,  to  court  the  wind  with ; 
Nor  they're  not  words,  unless  they  be  well-placed 

too, 
Nor  your  sweet  damn-me^a,  nor  your  hired  verses. 
Nor  telling  me  of  clothes,  nor  coach  and  horses, 
No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits, 
Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously. 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some 

lozenges ; 
All  which  but  show  you  atill  a  younger  brother ! 
Mir,  Gra'mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a  noble  soul 

too. 
Ang.   Nor  your  long  travels,  nor  your  little 
knowledge. 
Can  make  me  dote  upon  you.     'Faith,  go  study. 
And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  show 

manly; 
(Your  brother  at  my  suit,  I'm  sure,  will  teach  you.) 
Or  only  study  how  to  get  a  wife,  sir. 
You're  cast  far  behind ;  'tis  good  you  should  be 

melancholy. 
It  shows  like  a  gamester  that  had  lost  his  money ; 
And  'tis  the  fashion  to  wear  your  arm  in  a  scarf, 

sir. 
For  you  have  had  a  shrewd  cut  o'er  the  fingers. 
Leva.  But  are  you  in  earnest  ? 
Ang.  Yes,  believe  me,  father ; 
You  ^all  ne'er  chuse  for  me ;  you're  old  and  dim, 

sir. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  earth  eclipsed  your  judg- 
ment. 
You  have  had  your  time  without  controul,  dear 

father. 
And  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  mine  now,  sir. 
Bri.  This  is  the  last  time  of  asking ;  will  you  set 

your  hand  to  ? 
Char.  This  is  the  last  time  of  answering ;  I  will 

never ! 
Bri.  Out  of  my  doors ! 
Char.  Most  wUlingly. 
Mir.  He  shall,  Jew  ; 
Thou  of  the  tribe  of  many'OSBes  !  coxcomb  I 
And  never  trouble  thee  more  till  thy  chops  be  cold, 
fool. 
Ang.  Must  I  be  gone  too? 
Lew.  I  will  never  know  thee. 
Ang.  Then  this  man  will :  What  fortune  he  shall 
run,  father, 
Be't  good  or  bad,  I  must  partake  it  with  him. 

Enter  Eorkmont. 

Egre.  When  shall  the  masque  begin  ? 

Eusi.  'Tis  done  already : 
All,  ail,  is  broken  off;  I  am  undone,  friend  f 
My  brother's  wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all, 
Will  not  release  the  land ;  has  won  the  wench  too. 

Egre*  Could  he  not  stay  till  the  masque  was 
past  1    We  are  ready. 
What  a  scurvy  trick  is  this  ? 

Mir.  Oh,  you  may  vanish ! 
Perform  it  at  some  hall,  where  the  citizens'  wives 
May  see't  for  sixpence  a -piece,  and  a  cold  supper. 
— Come,  let's  go,  Charles ! — And  now,  my  noble 
daughter, 
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I'U  sell  the  tUes  of  my  house  ere  thou  shalt  want, 
wench. — 

Rate  up  your  dinneri  sir,  and  sell  it  cheap. 

Some  younger  brother  ^dll  take't  up  in  commodi- 
ties.— 

Send  yon  joy,  nephew  Eustace,  if  you  study  the  law ! 

Keep  your  great  pippin-pyes ;  they'll  go  hi  with 
you. 
Char,  rd  have  your  blessing. 


Bri.  No,  no ;  meet  me  no  more ! 
Farewell !  thou  wilt  blast  mine  eyes  else. 
Char,  I  will  not. 

Lew.  Nor  send  not  you  for  gowns ! 
Ang.  I'll  wear  coarse  flannel  first. 
Bri,  Come,  let's  go  take  some  counseL 
Letp.  'Tis  too  late. 

Bri.  Then  stay  and  dine ;  it  may  be,  we  shall 
TCX  'em.  lExtunL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  same  House, 
Enter  Brisac,  EosTAca,  Eorbmoht,  and  Cowbt. 

Bri,  Ne'er  talk  to  me  I   You  are  no  men,  but 
masquers ; 
Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men;  court- 
bubbles, 
That  every  breath  or  breaks  or  blows  away  ! 
You  have  no  souls,  no  mettle  in  your  bloods^ 
No  heat  to  stir  ye  when  ye  have  occasion  ! 
Frozen  dull  things  that  must  be  tnm'd  with  leavers ! 
Are  you  the  courtiers,  and  the  travell'd  gallants  ? 
The  sprightly  feUows,  that  the  people  talk  of  P 
You  have  no  more  spirit  than  three  sleepy  sots ! 

£ust.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  air  ! 

Bri,  Follow  your  brother, 
And  get  you  out  of  doors,  and  seek  your  fortune  ! 
Stand  still  becalm'd,  and  let  an  aged  dotard, 
A  hair-brain'd  puppy,  and  a  bookish  boy. 
That  never  knew  a  blade  above  a  penknife. 
And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  characters. 
Cross  my  design,  and  take  thy  own  wench  from 

thee! 
In  mine  own  house  too  ?  Thou  despised,  poor  fellow ! 

Eust,  The  reverence  that  I  ever  bare  to  you,  sir. 
Then  to  my  uncle,  with  whom't  had  been  but  sau- 

ciness 
To  have  been  so  rough 

Effre,  And  we  not  seeing  him 
Strive  in  his  own  cause  that  was  principal. 
And  should  have  led  us  on,  thought  it  ill  manners 
To  begin  a  quarrel  here. 

Bri.  You  dare  do  nothing. 
Do  ye  make  your  care  the  excuse  of  your  coward- 

liness? 
Three  boys  on  hobby  horses,  with  three  penny 
Would  heai  you  all.  [halberts. 

Cow,  You  must  not  say  so. 

Brt,  Yes, 
And  sing  it  too. 

Cow.  You  are  a  man  of  peace, 
Therefore  we  must  give  way. 

Bri,  I'll  make  my  way ; 
And  therefore  quickly  leave  me,  or  I'll  force  you ; 
And,  having  first  torn  off  your  flaunting  feathers, 
I'll  trample  on  'em ;  and  if  that  cannot  teach  you 
To  quit  my  house,  I'U  kick  you  out  of  my  gates, 
You  gaudy  glow-worms,  carrying  seeming  fire, 
Yet  ^ve  no  heat  within  you ! 

Cow,  Oh,  blessed  travel ! 
How  much  we  owe  thee  for  our  power  to  suffer ! 

Egre.  Some  splenitiye  youths  now,  that  had 
never  seen 
More  than  their  country  smoke,  would  grow  in 
It  would  show  fine  in  us  I  [choler : 


Eust,  Yes,  marry,  would  it. 
That  are  prime  courtiers,  and  must  know  no  angers ; 
But  give  thanks  for  our  injuries,  if  we  purpose 
To  hold  our  places. 

Bri,  Will  you  find  the  door, 
And  find  it  suddenly  ?  You  shall  lead  tlie  way,  ar. 
With  your  perfumed  retinue,  and  recover 
The  now-lost  Angellina ;  or,  build  on  it, 
I  will  adopt  some  beggar's  doubtful  issue, 
Before  thou  shalt  inherit. 

Eust,  We'll  to  counsel ; 
And  what  may  be  done  by  man's  vdt  or  Talour 
We'll  put  in  execution. 

Bri,  Do,  or  never 
Hope  I  shall  know  thee.  {Exritmt. 

Enter  hKvrtB, 

Lew,  Oh,  sir*  have  I  found  you  ? 

Bri.  I  never  hid  myself .  Whence  flows  this  fury. 
With  which,  as  it  appears,  yon  come  to  fright  me? 

Lew,  I  smell  a  plot,  a  mere  conspiracy. 
Among  ye  all,  to  defeat  me  of  my  daughter ; 
And  if  she  be  not  suddenly  deliver'd. 
Untainted  in  her  reputation  too. 
The  best  of  France  shall  know  how  I  am  juggled 
She  is  my  heir,  and  if  she  may  be  ravish'd     [with. 
Thus  from  my  care,  farewell,  nobility  1 
Honour  and  blood  are  mere  neglected  nothings. 

Bri.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  you  go  too  fiu*,  and 
tax  him 
Whose  innocency  understands  not  what  fear  is. 
If  your  inconstant  daughter  will  not  dwell 
On  certainties,  must  you  henceforth  conclude 
That  I  am  fickle  ?  What  have  I  omitted, 
To  make  good  my  integrity  and  truth  ? 
Nor  can  her  lightness,  nor  your  supposition. 
Cast  an  aspersion  on  me. 

Lew,  I  am  wounded 
In  fact,  nor  can  words  cure  it.    Do  not  trifle; 
But  speedily,  once  more  I  do  repeat  it. 
Restore  my  daughter  as  I  brought  her  hither, 
Or  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  such  a  kind 
As  you  will  blush  to  answer !  lExit  Lewis. 

Bri.  All  the  world, 
I  think,  conspires  to  vex  me ;  yet  I  will  not 
Torment  myself;  some  sprightfbl  mirth  must  banish 
The  rage  and    melancholy    which   hadi  almost 

choak'd  me : 
To  a  knovring  man  'tis  physic,  and  'tis  thought  one. 
One  merry  hour  I'll  have,  in  spite  of  fortune, 
To  cheer  my  heart,  and  this  is  that  appointed : 
This  night  I'll  hug  my  Lilly  in  mine  arms  ; 
Provocatives  are  sent  before  to  cheer  me ; 
We  old  men  need  *em  ;  and  though  we  pay  dear 
For  our  stolen  pleasures,  so  it  be  done  securely. 
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The  charge,  mach  like  a  sharp  sauce,  gives  'em 
Well,  honest  Andrew,  I  gave  you  a  farm,     [relish. 
And  it  shall  have  a  beacon,  to  give  warning 
To  m J  other  tenants  when  the  foe  approaches ; 
And  presently,  yon  being  bestow'd  elsewhere, 
ril  graft  it  with  dexterity  on  your  forehead ; 
Ind^dflwill.  Lilly,  I  come!  poor  Andrew  !  IBxit, 


SCENE  IL— ^  Groffe, 
Enier  Mauuom  and  Ajtdiuew. 

Mir.  Do  they  chafe  roundly  ? 

AjuL  As  they  were  rubb'd  with  soap,  sir. 
And  now  they  swear  aloud,  now  calm  again. 
Like  a  ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  wind  still 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do,     [alters  ; 
And  then  they  jar  again,  what  shall  be  done. 
They  talk  of  warrants  from  the  parliament. 
Complaints  to  the  king,  and  forces  from  the  pro- 
vince; 
They  have  a  thousand  heads  in  a  thousand  minutes, 
Yet  ne'er  a  one  head  worth  a  head  of  garlick. 

Mir,  Long  mav  they  chafe*  and  long  may  we 
laugh  at  em, 
A  couple  of  pure  puppies  yoked  together ! 
But  what  says  the  young  courtier,  master  Eustace, 
And  his  two  warlike  friends  ? 

And,  They  say  but  little  ; 
How  much  they  think,  I  know  not    They  look 

ruefully, 
As  if  they  had  newly  come  firom  a  vaulting-house, 
And  had  been  quite  shot  through  'tween  wind  and 

water 
By  a  she-Dunkirk,  and  had  sprung  a  leak,  sir. 
Certain,  my  master  was  to  blame. 

Mir.  "Why,  Andrew  ? 

And.  To  take  away  the  wench  o'  th'  sudden 
from  him, 
And  give  him  no  lawftil  warning ;  he  is  tender, 
And  of  a  young  girl's  constitution,  sir. 
Ready  to  get  the  green-sickness  with  conceit. 
Had  he  but  ta'en  his  leave  in  travelling  language. 
Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condolement. 
That  the  world  might  have  ta'en  notice  he  had  been 
An  ass,  't  had  been  some  savour. 

Mir.  Thou  say'st  true. 
Wise  Andrew;  but  these  scholars  are  such  things 
When  they  can  prattle ! 

And.  Very  parlous  things,  sir. 

Mir.  And  when  they  gain  the  liberty  to  distin- 
The  difference  *twizt  a  father  and  a  fool,      [guish 
To  look  below  and  spy  a  younger  brother. 
Pruning  and  dressing  up  his  expectations 
In  a  rare  glass  of  beauty,  too  good  for  him  ! 
Those  dreuning  scholars  then  turn  tyrants,  Andrew, 
And  shew  no  mercy. 

And*  The  more*s  the  pity,  sir. 

Mir.  Thou  told'st  me  of  a  trick  to  catch  my 
And  anger  him  a  little  further,  Andrew,    [brother. 
It  shall  be  only  anger,  I  assure  thee, 
And  a  little  shame. 

And.  And  I  can  fit  you,  sir. 
Hark  in  your  your  ear.  C  Whispers. 

Mir.  Thy  wife? 

And.  So,  I  assure  you : 
This  night  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mir.  'Tis  neat  and  handsome  ; 
There  are  twenty  crowns  due  to  thy  project,  Andrew. 
I  have  time  to  visit  Charles,  and  see  what  lecture 

/a 


He  reads  to  his  miatress.    That  done,  I'll  not  fail 
To  be  with  you. 

And,  Nor  I  to  watch  my  master.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IIL— ^   Chamber  in  the  House  of 

MlBAMONT. 

Enter  Ajvoblliha,  and  Sylvia  with  a  Taper. 

Ang,  I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was,  for  now  I  fear 
That  that  I  love,  that  that  I  only  dote  on. 
He  follows  me  through  every  room  I  pass. 
And  with  a  strong  set  eye  he  gazes  on  me, 
As  if  a  spark  of  innocence  were  blown 
Into  a  flame  of  lust.    Virtue  defend  me  ! 
His  uncle  too  is  absent,  and  'tis  night ; 
And  what  these  opportunities  may  teadi  him 
What  fear  and  endless  care  '^is,  to  be  honest  I 
To  be  a  maid,  what  misery,  what  mischief ! 
'Would  I  were  rid  of  it,  so  it  were  fairly  ! 

Syl.  You  need  not  fear  that ;  will  you  be  a  child 
He  follows  you,  but  still  to  look  upon  you.  [still  ? 
Or,  if  he  did  desire  to  lie  with  you, 
"ns  but  your  own  desire  ;  you  love  for  that  end. 
I'll  lay  my  life,  if  he  were  now  a-bed  wi'  you, 
He  is  so  modest,  he  would  fall  asleep  straight 

Ang.  Dare  you  venture  that  ? 

Syl.  Let  him  consent,  and  have  at  you. 
I  fear  him  not ;  he  knows  not  what  a  woman  is, 
Nor  how  to  find  the  mystery  men  aim  at 
Are  you  afraid  of  your  own  shadow,  madam  ? 

Enter  Gharlks. 

Ang.  He  follows  still,  yet  with  a  sober  face. 
'Would  I  might  know  the  worst,  and  then  I  were 
satisfied ! 

Syl.  You  may  both,  let  him  but  go  with  you. 

Char.  Why  do  you  fly  me  ?  What  have  I  so  ill 
About  me,  or  within  me,  to  deserve  it  ? 

At^.  I  am  going  to-bed,  sir. 

Char,  And  I  am  come  to  light  you ; 
I  am  a  maid,  and  'tis  a  maiden's  office. 
You  may  have  me  to<bed  without  a  scruple ; 
And  yet  I  am  chary  too  who  comes  about  me. 
Two  innocents  should  not  fear  one  another. 

Syl.  The  gentleman  says  true.    Pluck  up  your 
heart,  madam. 

Char.  The  glorious  sun,  both  rising  and  declining, 
We  boldly  look  upon ;  even  then,  sweet  lady. 
When,  like  a  modest  bride,  he  draws  night's  cur- 
tains 1 
Even  then  he  blushes,  that  men  should  behold  him. 

Ang.  I  fear  he  will  persuade  me  to  mistake  him. 

Syl.  'Tis  easily  done,  if  you  will  give  your  miod 

Ang.  Pray  yon,  to  your  bed.  [to*t 

Char.  Why  not  to  yours,  dear  mistress  ? 
One  heart  and  one  bed. 

Ang.  True,  sir,  when  'tis  lawful : 
But  yet,  you  know 

Char.  I  would  not  know ;  forget  it. 
Those  are  but  sickly  loves  that  hang  on  ceremony 
Nursed  up  with  doubts  and  fears ;  ours  high  am 

healthful. 
Full  of  belief,  and  fit  to  teach  the  priest 
Love  should  seal  first,   then  hands  confirm  thf 
bargain. 

Ang.  I  shall  be  an  heretic,  if  this  continue. 
\^^t  would  you  do  a-bed  ?  You  make  me  blush,  sii 

Char.  I'd  see  you  sleep,  for,  sure,  your  sleep 
are  excellent : 
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You,  that  are  waking  snch  a  noted  wonder. 
Must  in  your  slumbers  prove  an  admiration. 
I  would  behold  your  dreams  too,  if  'twere  possible  ; 
Those  were  rich  shows. 

Ang.  I  am  becoming  traitor. 

Char.  Then,  like  blue  Neptune,  courting  of  an 
island, 
Where  all  the  perfumes  and  the  precious  things 
That  wait  upon  great  nature  are  laid  up, 
rd  clip  you  in  mine  arms,  and  chastely  kiss  you ; 
Dwell  in'your  bosom  like  your  dearest  thoughts, 
And  sigh  and  weep. 

Ang,  Fve  too  much  woman  in  me. 

Char,  And  those  true  tears,  falling  on  your  pure 
crystals, 
Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to  adore. 

Ang,  I  must  be  gone. 

Char,  Do  not ;  I  will  not  hurt  you. 
This  is  to  let  you  know,  my  worthiest  lady, 
You  have  clear'd  my  mind,  and  I  can  speak  of  love 

too. 
Fear  not  my  manners  ;  though  I  never  knew. 
Before  these  few  hours,  what  a  beauty  was, 
And  such  a  one  that  fires  all  hearts  that  feel  it, 
Yet  I  have  read  of  virtuous  temperance, 
And  studied  it  among  my  other  secrets ; 
And  sooner  would  I  force  a  separation 
Betwixt. this  spirit  and  the  case  of  flesh. 
Than  but  conceive  one  rudeness  against  chastity. 

Ang,  Then  we  may  walk. 

Char,  And  talk  of  any  thing. 
Any  thing  fit  for  your  ears,  and  my  language. 
Though  I  was  bred  up  dull,  I  was  ever  civU. 
'Tis  true,  I  have  fouxid  it  hard  to  look  on  yon. 
And  not  desire  ;  'twill  prove  a  wise  man's  task ; 
Yet  those  desires  I  have  so  mingled  still, 
And  temper'd  with  the  quality  of  honour. 
That,  if  you  should  yield,  I  should  hate  you  for't. 
I  am  no  courtier,  of  a  light  condition, 
Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  beauteous  face. 
That  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness ; 
And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by. 
As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of  name. 
You  must  be  mine !  why  should  I  rob  myself 
Of  that,  that  lawfully  must  make  me  happy? 
Why  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights. 
And  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  in  yon  ? 
We'll  lose  ourselves  in  Venus'  groves  of  myrtle, 
Where  every  little  bird  shall  be  a  Cupid, 
And  sing  of  love  and  youth  ;  each  wind  that  blows. 
And  curls  the  velvet  leaves,  shall  breed  delights  ; 
The  wanton  spring  shall  call  us  to  their  banks. 
And  on  the  perfumed  flow*rs  we'll  feast  our  senses ; 
Yet  we'U  walk  by,  untainted  of  their  pleasures. 
And,  as  they  were  pure  temples,  we'U  talk  in  them. 

Ang.  To  bed,  and  pray  then,  we  may  have  a  fair 
end 
Of  our  fair  loves.   'Would  I  were  worthy  of  you, 
Or  of  such  parents  that  might  give  you  thanks  ! 
But  I  am  poor  in  all  but  your  affections. 
Once  more,  good  night ! 

Char,  A  good  night  to  you,  and  may 
The  dew  of  sleep  fall  gently  on  you,  sweet  one, 
And  lock  up  those  fair  lights  in  pleasing  slumbers  ! 
No  dreams  but  chaste  and  clear  attempt  your  fancy ! 
And  break  betimes,  sweet  morn  1    I  have  lost  my 
light  else. 

Ang,  Let  it  be  ever  night,  when  I  lose  you. 

Sgl.  This  scholar  never  went  to  a  free- school, 
he's  so  simple. 


Enter  a  Serrani, 

Ser,  Your  brother,  with  two  gallants,   is   at 

door,  sir; 
And  they  are  so  violent,  they'll  take  no  deniaL 

Ang-  This  is  no  time  of  night 

Char,  Let  'em  in,  mistress. 

Ser,  They  stay  no  leave.  Shall  I  raise  tbe  house 

on  'em? 
Char.  Not  a  man,  nor  make  no  murmur  of 't,  I 

charge  you. 

BtUer  EcBTACB,  EoauioirT,  and  Goww. 

Butt,  They  are  here ;  my  uncle  absent ;  stand 
dose  to  me. — 
How  do  you,  brother,  with  your  curious  story  ? 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  sufliciently .' 

Char,  No,  brother,  no ;  I  stay  yet  in  the  preface ; 
The  style's  too  hard  for  you. 

Eiut.  I  must  entreat  her ; 
She's  parcel  of  my  goods.  {SeiseM  AirecxxorA. 

Char,  She's  all,  when  you  have  her. 

Ar^,  Hold  offyonr hands, unmannerly,  rude  sir; 
Nor  I,  nor  what  I  have,  depend  on  you. 

Char,  Do,  let  her  alone ;  she  gives  good  coun- 
sel.   Do  not 
Trouble  yourself  with  ladies ;  they  are  too  light ; 
Let  out  your  land,  and  get  a  provident  stewwL 

Ang,  I  cannot  love  you,  let  that  satisfy  yon ! 
Snch  vanities  as  you  are  to  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eust  Nay,  then,  you  must  go,  I  must  claim  mine 

Both.  Away,  away  with  her  !  [own. 

[She  MtrikeM  q^EcBTACS's  hoL 

Char,  Let  her  alone. 
Pray  let  her  alone,  and  take  your  coxcomb  up. 
Let  me  talk  civilly  awhile  with  you,  brother  : 
It  may  be,  on  some  terms,  I  may  part  with  her. 

Euit,  Oh,  is  your  heart  come  down  ?  What  are 
Put  up,  put  up.  [your  terms,  sir  ? 

Char,  This  is  the  first  and  chiefest. 
Let'swalkatum. — \_SnaicheMawaghi»$VDiird,'\  Now 

stand  off,  fools,  I  advise  ye. 
Stand  as  far  off  as  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
This  is  the  first  sword  yet  I  ever  handled, 
And  a  sword's  a  beauteous  thing  to  look  upon. 
And,  if  it  hold,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence  1 
'Tis  sharp,  I'm  sure ;  and,  if  I  put  it  home, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  shall  new-pink  your  sattina. 
I  find,  I  have  spirit  enough  to  dispose  of  it, 
And  will  enough  to  make  ye  all  examples ! 
Let  me  toss  it  round ;  I  have  the  full  command 
Fetch  me  a  native  fencer,  I  defy  him  1  [on't : 

I  feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me. 
Do  yon  watch  me  when  my  uncle  is  absent  ? 
This  is  my  grief,  I  shall  be  flesh'd  on  cowards  I 
Teach  me  to  fight ;  I  willing  am  to  learn. 
Are  ye  all  gilded  flies  ?  nothing  but  show  in  ye  ? 
Why  stand  ye  gaping  ?  Who  now  touches  her  ? 
Who  calls  her  his,  or  who  dares  name  her  to  me. 
But  name  her,  as  his  own  ?  who  dares  look  on  her  ? 
That  shall  be  mortal  too;  but  think,  'tis  dangerous  1 
Art  thou  a  fit  man  to  inherit  laud, 
And  hast  no  wit,  nor  spirit,  to  maintain  it  ? 
Stand  still,  thou  sign  of  man,  and  pray  for  thy 

friends ; 
Pray  heartily  ;  good  prayers  may  restore  ye. 

Ang.  But  do  not  kill  'em,  sir. 

Char.  You  speak  too  late,  dear : 
It  is  my  first  fight,  and  I  must  do  bravely ; 
I  muiit  not  look  with  partial  eyes  on  any ; 
I  cannot  spare  a  button  of  these  gentlemen : 
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Did  life  lie  in  their  heel,  AchiUes-likei 

I'd  shoot  my  anger  at  those  parts,  and  kill  'em. — 

Who  waits  within  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir! 

Char.  View  all  these  !  view  'em  well ; 
Go  round  about  'em,  and  still  view  their  faces. 
Round  about  yet ;  see  how  death  waits  upon  'em  ; 
For  thon  shalt  never  view  'em  more. 

EumL  Pray  hold,  sir. 

Char,  I  cannot  hold,  you  stand  so  fair  before  me  ; 
I  most  not  hold,  'twill  darken  all  my  glories. — 
Go  to  my  uncle,  bid  him  post  to  the  king. 
And  get  my  pardon  instantly  ;  I  have  need  on't. 

Eust.  Are  you  so  unnatural  ? 

Char,  You  shall  die  last,  sir. 
I'll  talk  thee  dead,  thou  art  no  man  to  fight  with. 
Come;  will  ye  come?   Methinks  I  have  fought 
whole  battles !  [on,  sir. 

Cow,  Vie  have  no  quarrel  to  you,  that  we  know 

Effre,  We'll  quit  the  house,  and  ask  you  mercy 
Good  lady,  let  no  murder  be  done  here ;  [too. — 
We  came  but  to  parley. 

Char.  How  my  sword 
Thirsts  after  them  * — Stand  away,  sweet. 

Etui.  Pray,  sir, 
Take  my  submission,  and  I  disclaim  for  ever 

Char.  Away,  ye  poor  things,  you  despicable  crea- 
Do  you  come  post  to  fetch  a  lady  from  me,     [tures ! 
From  a  poor  school-boy,  that  ye  scorn'd  of  late. 
And  grow  lame  in  your  hearts,  when  you  should 

execute? 
Pray,  take  her,  take  her ;  I  am  weary  of  her ; 
W^hat  did  ye  bring  to  carry  her  ? 

Egre.  A  coach  and  four  horses. 

Char.  But  are  they  good  ? 

Egre.  As  good  as  France  can  shew,  sir. 

Char.  Are  you  willing  to  leave  those,  and  take 
Speak  quickly.  [your  safeties  ? 

Euti.  Yes,  with  all  our  hearts. 

Char.  Tis  done,  then. 
Many  haTe  got  one  horse ;  I've  got  four  by  th* 
bargain. 

Enter  Miramont. 

Mtr.  How  now?  who's  here  ? 

Ser.  Nay,  now  yon  are  gone  without  bail. 

Mir.  What,  drawn,  my  friends  ?    Fetch  me  my 
two-hand  sword ! 
1  will  not  leave  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  wretches ! 

Eust.  In  truth,  sir,  I  came  but  to  do  my  duty. 

Both.  And  we  to  renew  our  loves. 

Mir.  Bring  me  a  blanket ! — 
What  came  they  for  ? 

jing.  To  borrow  me  a  while,  sir : 
But  one,  that  never  fought  yet,  has  so  curried. 
So  bastinadoed  them  with  manly  carriage, 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  turn'd  to  stone. 
They  watch'd  your  being  absent,  and  then  thought 
Hiey  might  do  wonders  here,  and  they  have  done 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  wonder  at  their  coldness  ;  [so  : 
The  nipping  north,  or  frost,  never  came  near  them ; 
Saint  George  upon  a  sign  would  grow  more  sensible  : 
If  the  name  of  honour  were  for  ever  to  be  lost, 
Tliese  were  the  most  sufficient  men  to  do  it 
In  all  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  young. 
What  will  they  rise  to  ?    They're  as  full  of  fire 
As  a  frozen  glow-worm's  tail,  and  shine  as  goodly  : 
Nobility  and  patience  are  match 'd  rarely 
In  these  three  gentlemen ;  they  have  right  use  on't ; 


They'll  stand  still  for  an  hour,  and  be  beaten. 
These  are  the  anagrams  of  three  great  worthies. 

JIftr.  They  vrill  infect  my  house  with  cowardice, 
If  they  breathe  longer  in  it ;  my  roof  covers 
No  baffled  monsieiirs. — Walk  and  air  yourselves ! 
As  I  live,  they  stay  not  here,  white-liver'd  wretches ! 
Without  one  word  to  ask  a  reason  why, 
Vanish,  'tis  the  last  warning,  and  with  speed : 
For,  if  I  take  ye  in  hand,  I  shall  dissect  ye, 
And  read  upon  your  phlegmatic  dull  carcasses. — 

lExeunt  Eustacb,  Eorsmont,  and  Cowsv. 
My  horse  again  there ! — I  have  other  business. 
Which  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  and  laugh  at  it. 
Good  night,  Charles ;  fair  goodness  to  you,  dear 
'Tis  late,  'tis  late.  [lady. 

Ang,  Pray»  sir,  be  careful  of  us. 

Mir.  It  is  enough  ;  my  best  care  shall  attend  ye. 

lExeunt. 
— ♦ 

SCENE  IV.^A  Room  in  the  Farm-Hoiue   of 

Andrew. 

Enter  Andhkw,  peeping  into  an  adjoining  Room. 

And.  Are  you  come,  old  master  ?  Very  good, 

your  horse 
Is  well  set  up ;  but  ere  ye  part,  I'll  ride  you, 
And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a  question, 
As  I  shall  make  the  sides  o'  your  reputation  bleed ; 
Truly,  I  will.  ^  Now  must  I  play  at  bo-peep. 
A  banquet  ?  Well !  Potatoes,  and  eringoes, 
And,  as  I  take  it,  cantharides.  Excellent ! 
A  priapism  follows  ;  and,  as  I'll  handle  it, 
It  shall,  old  lecherous  goat  in  authority. 
Now  they  begin  to  bill.  How  he  slavers  her ! 
Gra'mercy,  Lilly  !  she  spits  his  kisses  out ; 
And,  now  he  ofiers  to  fumble,  she  falls  off 
(That's  a  good  wench)  and  cries,  "  fair  play  above- 

board."— 
Who  are  they  in  the  comer.'  As  I  live, 
A  covey  of  fiddlers ;  I  shall  have  some  music  yet 
At  my  making  free  o*  th*  company  of  horners. 

IMueie. 
There's  the  comfort ;  and  a  song  too !  He  beckons 

for  one. 
Sure  'tis  no  anthem,  nor  no  borrowed  rhymes 
Out  of  the  school  of  virtue.  I  will  listen.  lA  Song. 
This  was  never  penn'd  at  Geneva ;  the  note's  too 

sprightly. 
So,  so,  the  music's  paid  for ;  and  now  what  follows  ? 
Oh,  that  Monsieur  Miramont  would  but  keep  his 

word. 
Here  were  a  feast  to  make  him  fat  with  laughter ! 
At  the  most,  'tis  not  six  minutes  riding  from  his 
Nor  will  he  break,  I  hope. —  [house ; 

Enter  Miraxiont. 

Oh,  are  you  come,  sir  ? 
The  prey  is  in  the  net ;  and  we'll  break  in 
Upon  occasion. 

Mir.  Thou  shalt  rule  me,  Andrew. 
Oh,  the  infinite  fright  that  will  assail  this  gentle- 
The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians,         [man  ! 
That  will  hang,  like  Serjeants,  on  his  worship's 

shoulders  I 
The  humiliation  of  the  flesh  of  this  man, 
This  grave  austere  man,  will  be  wonder'd  at  I 
How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  me. 
And  that    serere    face,   that  spake   chains  and 

shackles, 
Now  I  take  him  in  the  nick,  ere  I  have  done  with 

him? 
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He'd  better  have  stood  between  two  panes  of 

wainscot. 
And  made  his  recantation  in  the  market. 
Than  hear  me  conjnre  him. 

And.  He  must  pass  this  way, 
To  th'  only  bed  I  have.  He  comes ;  stand  dose. 

Enter  Biua4c  and  LnxT. 

Bri.  Well  done,  well  done ;  give  me  my  night- 
cap.   So! 
Qnick,  quick,  untmss  me ;  I  will  trass  and  tronnce 

thee  I 
Come,  wench,  a  kiss  between  each  point ;  kiss 
It  is  a  sweet  parenthesis.  [dose ; 

Lii.  You  are  merry,  sir. 

Bri.  Merry  I  will  be  anon,  and  thon  shalt  fed 
Thou  Shalt,  my  Lilly.  [it, 

Lii.  Shall  I  air  your  bed,  sir  ? 

Bri.  No,  no,  I'll  use  no  warming-pan  but  thine, 
That's  all.  Come,  kiss  me  again.  [girl ; 

Lii.  Ha'  you  done  yet  ? 

BrL  No ;  but  I  will  do,  and  do  wonders,  Lolly. 
Show  me  the  way. 

LiL  You  cannot  miss  it,  sir. 
You  shall  have  a  caudle  in  the  monung,  for 
Your  worship's  breakfast 

Bri.  How?  i'th'  morning,  Lilly? 
Thou'rt  such  a  witty  thing,  to  draw  me  on. 
Leave  fooling,  Lilly ;  I  am  hungry  now. 
And  thou  hast  another  kickshaw ;  I  must  taste  it. 

LiL  'Twill  make  you  surfeit,  I  am  tender  of  you ; 
You  have  aU  you're  like  to  have. — 

And.  And  can  this  be  earnest  ? 

Mir.  It  seems  so,  and  she  honest- 
Art. -Have  I  not 
Thy  promise,  Lilly  ? 

LU.  Yes ;  and  I  have  perform'd 
Enough  to  a  man  of  your  years :  This  is  truth. 
And  you  shall  find,  sir.    Yon  have  kiss'd    and 
toused  me,  [sir  ? 

Handled  my  leg  and  foot :  What  would  you  more. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  requires  youth  and  strength. 
And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed  agues. 
Sciaticas,  and  cramps ;  you  shall  not  curse  me, 
For  taking  from  you  what  yon  cannot  spare,  sir. 
Be  good  unto  yourself;  you  have  ta'en  already 
All  you  can  take  with  ease ;  you  are  past  threshing, 
It  is  a  work  too  boisterous  for  you ;  leave 
Such  drudgery  to  Andrew. 

jifir.  How  she  jeers  him ! 

Lii.  Let  Andrew  done  with  his  own  tillage  : 
He's  tough,  and  can  manure  it. 

Bri.  You*re  a  quean, 
A  scoffing  jeering  quean  1 

Lii.  It  may  be  so,  but, 
I'm  sure,  I'll  ne'er  be  yours. 

Bri.  Do  not  provoke  me ; 
If  thou  dost,  I'll  have  my  ferm  again,  and  turn 
Thee  out  a-begging. 

Lii.  Though  you  have  the  will. 
And  want  of  honesty,  to  deny  your  deed,  sir. 
Yet,  I  hope,  Andrew  has  got  so  much  learning 
Firom  my  young  master,  as  to  keep  his  own. 

And.  I  warrant  thee,  wendL  [judges, 

Lii.  At  the  worst,  I'll  tdl  a  short  tale  to  the 
For  what  grave  ends  yon  sign'd  your  lease,  and  on 
What  terms  you  would  revoke  it. 

Bri.  Whore,  thou  darest  not ! 
Yield,  or  I'll  have  thee  whipp'd.    How  my  blood 
As  if  'twere  o'er  a  furnace !  [boils, 


JIf  tr.  I  shall  cool  it. 

Bri.  Yet,  gentle  Lilly,  pity  and  forgive  me ! 
I'll  be  a  friend  to  you,  such  a  loving  bountiful 
friend — 

Lii.  To  avoid  suits  in  law,  I  would  grant  a  little  ; 
But  should  fierce  Andrew  know  it,  what  would  be- 
Of  me  ?  [come 

And.  A  whore,  a  whore  1 

Bri.  Nothing  but  well,  wench  : 
I  will  put  such  a  strong  bit  in  his  mouth. 
As  thou  shdt  ride  him  how  thou  wilt,  my  Lilly  : 
Nay,  he  shall  hold  the  door,  as  I  will  woric  him, 
And  thank  thee  for  the  office. 

Mir.  Take  heed,  Andrew ; 
These  are  shrewd  temptations. 

And.  Pray  you,  know 
Your  cue,  and  second  me,  sir. — ^By  your  worship's 
favour  I  IComu  forward . 

Bri.  Andrew  I 

And.  I  come  in  time  to  take  possession 
Of  the  office  you  assign  me ;  hold  the  door ! 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a  simple  man 
To  stay  without,  when  a  deep  understanding 
Holds  conference  within  ;  say,  with  his  wife : 
A  trifle,  sir.     I  know  I  hold  my  farm 
In  cuckold's  tenure ;  you  are  lord  o'  th'  soil,  sir : 
Lilly  is  a  weft,  a  stray  ;  she's  yours  to  use,  sir, 
I  claim  no  interest  in  her. 

Bri.  Art  thou  serious  ? 
Speak,  honest  Andrew,  since  thon  hast  o'erheard  us, 
Ajid  wink  at  small  fiiidts,  man ;  I'm  but  a  pidler, 
A  little  will  serve  my  turn  :  thou'lt  find  enough 
When  I've  my  bdly-full :  Wilt  thou  be  private 
And  silent  ? 

And.  By  all  means ;  I'll  only  have 
A  bdlad  made  oft,  sung  to  some  lewd  tune. 
And  the  name  of  it  shall  be  the  Justice-Trap : 
It  will  sell  rarely  with  your  worship's  name, 
And  Lilly's,  on  the  top. 

Bri.  Seek  not  the  ruin 
O'  my  reputation,  Andrew. 

And.  Tis  for  your  credit ; 
Monsieur  Brisac,  printed  in  capital  letters. 
Then  pasted  upon  all  the  posts  in  Paris. 

Bri.  No  mercy,  Andrew  ? 

And.  Oh,  it  will  prodaim  yon 
From  the  dtj  to  the  court,  anil  prove  sport-royaL 

Bri.  Thou  shdt  keep  thy  farm. 

Mart.  He  does  afflict  him  rardy.  iAtitU. 

And.  You  trouble  me.  Then  his  intent  arriving. 
The  visard  of  his  hypocrisy  puU'd  off 
To  the  judge  criminal 

Bri.  Oh,  I  am  undone. 

And.  He's  put  out  of  commission  with  disgrace. 
And  hdd  uncapable  of  bearing  office 
Ever  hereafter.    This  is  my  revenge. 
And  this  Fll  put  in  practice. 

Bri.  Do  but  hear  me. 

And.  To  bring  me  back  firom  my  grammar  to 
It  is  unpardonable.  [my  horn-book ! 

Bri.  Do  not  play  the  tyrant; 
Accept  of  composition. 

LU.  Hear  him,  Andrew. 

And.  What  composition? 

Bri,  I'll  confirm  thy  farm. 
And  add  nnto't  an  hundred  acres  more, 
Adjoining  to  it. 

And.  Hum !  this  mollifies. 
But  you're  so  fickle,  and  will  again  deny  this. 
There  being  no  witness  by. 
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Bri,  Call  any  witness, 
I'll  presently  assure  it. 

And.  Say  you  so  ? 
'Troth,  there's  a  friend  of  mine,  sir,  within  hearing, 
That  is  familiar  with  all  that's  past ; 
His  testimony  will  be  anthentical. 

Bri.  Will  he  be  secret  ? 

And.  Yoa  may  tie  his  tongue  up. 
As  you  would  do  your  purse-strings. 

[MiBAMOMT  comet /oneard, 

Bri.  Miramont  I 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

And.  This  is  my  witness.    Lord,  how  you  are 
troubled  l 
Sure  you  have  an  ague,  you  shake  so  with  choler. 
He's  your  loving  brother,  sir,  and  will  tell  nobody, 
But  all  he  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a  snake. 
And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  rampant. 

Bri.  Caught  thus  ? 

And.  If  he  were  one  that  would  make  jests  of 
you, 
Or  plague  you  with  making  your  religious  gravity 
Ridicuiotts  to  your  neighbours,  then  you  had 
Some  cause  to  be  perplex' d. 

Bri.  I  shall  become 
Discourse  for  clowns  and  tapsters. 

And.  Quick,  Lilly,  quick ! 
He's  now  past  kissing  between  point  and  point ; 
He  swoons,  fetch  him  some  cordial. — Now  put  in, 
sir. 

JUtr.  Who  may  this  be  ?  Sure,  this  is  some  mis- 
take. 


Let  me  see  his  face ;  wears  he  not  a  false  beard ; 
It  cannot  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman, 
The  pillar,  and  the  patron,  of  his  country ; 
He  is  too  prudent,  and  too  cautelous ; 
Experience  hath  taught  him  to  ayoid  these  fooleries. 
He  is  the  punisher,  and  not  the  doer ; 
Besides  he's  old  and  cold,  unfit  for  woman : 
This  is  some  counterfeit ;  he  shall  be  whipp'd  for't ; 
Some  base  abuser  of  my  worthy  brother. 

Bri,  Open  the  doors  I  will  ye  imprison  me  ?  Are 
ye  my  judges  ? 

Mir.  The  man  raves !  This  is  not  judicious  Brisac. 
Yet,  now  I  think  on't,  a'  has  a  kind  of  dog-look 
Like  my  brother :  a  guilty  hanging  face. 

Bri.  1*11  suffer  bravely ;  do  your  worst,  do,  do  ! 

Mir.  Why,  it's  manly  in  you. 

Bri.  Nor  will  I  rail,  nor  curse. — 
You  slave,  you  whore,  I  will  not  meddle  vdth  you; 
But  all  the  torments  that  e'er  fell  on  men 
That  feed  on  mischief,  fall  heavily  on  you  all !  IBxiU 

Lil.  You  have  given  him  a  heat,  sir. 

Mir.  He  wiU  ride 
You  the  better,  Lilly. 

And.  We'll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  us  scholars. 

Mir.  He  shall  make  good  his  promise  to  in- 
crease thy  &rm,  Andrew, 
Or  I'U  jeer  him  to  death.     Fear  nothing,  Lilly ; 
I  am  thy  champion.     This  jest  goes  to  Charles  ; 
And  then  I'll  hunt  him  out,  and  Monsieur  Eustace, 
The  gallant  courtier,  and  laugh  heartUy 
To  see  'em  mourn  together. 

And.  'Twill  be  rare,  sir.  lExeunU 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Grove  bifore^inAUOifT' 3  House. 
Enter  Eostack,  EGasMONT,  and  Cowsy. 

Bust.  Tum'd  out  of  doors,  and  baffled ! 

Egre.  We  share  with  you 
In  the  affront. 

Cow.  Yet  bear  it  not  like  you. 
With  such  dejection. 

EuMt.  My  coach  and  horses  made 
The  ransom  of  our  cowardice  1 

Cow.  Pish,  that's  nothing ; 
'TIS  damnum  reporabUe,  and  soon  recover'd. 

Egre.  It  is  but  feeding  a  suitor  with  false  hopes. 
And  after  squeeze  him  with  a  dozen  of  oaths, 
You  are  new  rigg'd,  and  this  no  more  remember'd. 

Eu9t.  And  does  the  court,  that  should  be  the  ex- 
And  oracle  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  us  [ample 
No  other  doctrine  ? 

Egre.  None  that  thrives  so  well 
As  that,  within  my  knowledge. 

Cow.  Flattery  rubs  on ; 
But  since  great  men  learn  to  admire  themselves, 
'Tis  something  crest-fallen. 

Egre.  To  be  of  no  religion 
Argues  a  subtile  moral  understanding, 
And  it  is  often  cherish'd. 

Efut.  Piety  then. 
And  valour,  nor  to  do  nor  suffer  wrong, 
Are  there  no  virtues  1 

Egre.  Rather  vices,  Eustace. 
Fighting !  what's  fighting?  It  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  provant  swords,  and  buff-jerkin  men : 


But  with  us,  that  swim  in  choice  of  silks  and  tissues, 
Though  in  defence  of  that  word  reputation^ 
Whi(£  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  glorious  nothing. 
To  lose  a  drachm  of  blood  must  needs  appear 
As  coarse  as  to  be  honest. 

Eusi.  And  all  this 
You  seriously  believe  ? 

Cow.  It  is  a  faith 
That^we  will  die  in ;  since  from  the  blackguard 
To  the  grim  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  ofher  tenets. 

Eust.  Now  my  eyes  are  open ; 
And  I  behold  a  strong  necessity. 
That  keeps  me  knave  and  coward. 

Cow,  You  are  the  wiser. 

Eust,  Nor  can  I  change  my  copy,  if  I  purpose 
To  be  of  your  society  ? 

Egre,  By  no  means, 

Eust.  Honour  is  nothing  with  you  ? 

Cow,  A  mere  bubble  ; 
For,  what's  grown  common  is  no  more  r^arded. 

Eust.  My  sword  forced  from  me  too,  and  still 
You  think,  's  no  blemish  ?  [detain'd, 

Egre.  Get  me  a  battoon ; 
'Tis  twenty  times  more  court-like,  and  less  trouble. 

Eust,  And  yet  you  wear  a  sword. 

Cow.  Yes,  and  a  good  one, 
A  Milan  hilt,  and  a  Damasco  blade ; 
For  ornament,  not  use  ;  the  court  allows  it. 

Eust.  Will't  not  fight  of  itself? 

Cow.  I  ne'er  tried  this. 
Yet  I  have  worn  as  fair  as  any  man  ; 
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[  am  Bare,  I  have  made  my  cutler  rich,  and  paid 
Por  several  weapons,  Turkish  and  Toledos, 
Fwo  thousand  crowns  ;  and  yet  ooald  never  light 
Upon  a  fighting  one. 

Bust,  I'll  borrow  this ; 
I  like  it  well. 

Cotff.  'Tis  at  your  service,  sir ; 
A  lath  in  a  velvet  scabbard  wUl  serve  my  torn. 
Eutl.  And,  now  I  have  it,  leave  me !  You're 
infectious, 
The  plague  and  leprosy  of  your  baseness  spreading 
On  all  that  do  come  near  you  ;  such  as  you 
Render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court, 
Suspected  and  contemptible !  You  are  scarabes. 
That  batten  in  her  dung,  and  haye  no  palates 
To  taste  her  curious  viands ;  and,  like  owls, 
Can  only  see  her  night-deformities. 
But,  with  the  glorious  splendour  of  her  beauties 
You  are  struck  blind  as  moles,  that  undermine 
The  sumptuous  building  that  allowed  you  shelter  I 
You  stick,  like  running  ulcers  on  her  face. 
And  taint  the  pureness  of  her  native  candour ; 
And,  being  bad  servants,  cause  your  master's  good- 
ness 
To  be  disputed  of!  You  make  the  court. 
That  is  the  abstract  of  all  academies 
To  teach  and  practise  noble  undertakings, 
(Where  courage  sits   triumphant,  crown'd  with 

laurel, 
And  wisdom,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  honour) 
A  school  of  vices. 

£ffre.  What  sudden  rapture's  this  ? 
Etut.  A  heavenly  one,  that,  raising  me  from 
sloth  and  ignorance, 
(In  which  your  conversation  long  hath  charm'd  me) 
Carries  me  up  into  the  air  of  action. 
And  knowledge  of  myself.     Even  now  I  feel, 
But  pleading  only  in  the  court's  defence, 
Though  far  short  of  her  merits  and  bright  lustre» 
A  happy  alteration,  and  full  strength 
To  stand  her  champion  against  all  the  worid 
That  throw  aspersions  on  her. 

Cow.  Sure,  he'll  beat  us ; 
I  see  it  in  his  eyes. 

Egr,  A  second  Charles  ! — 
Pray  look  not,  sir,  so  furiously. 

Eutt,  Recant 
W^hat  you  have  said,  ye  mungrels !  and  lick  up 
The  vomit  you  have  cast  upon  the  court, 
W^bere  you,  unworthily,  have  had  warmth  and 

breeding. 
And  swear  that  you,  like  spiders,  have  made  poison 
Of  that  which  was  a  saving  antidote ! 
Effre.  We  will  swear  any  thing. 
Cow.  We  honour  the  court 
As  a  most  sacred  place. 

Egre.  And  will  make  oath. 
If  you  enjoin  us  to't  ;  nor  knave,  nor  fool. 
Nor  coward,  living  in  it. 

Eusi.  Except  you  two, 
You  rascals ! 

Cow.  Yes  ;  we  are  all  these,  and  more, 
If  you  will  have  it  so. 

Ewtt.  And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reform 'd,  and  grown  new  men. 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  the  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter's  lodge,  but  for  a  penance, 
To  be  disciplined  for  your  roguery;  and,  this  done, 

With  true  contrition 

lioth.  Yes,  sir. 


Eust.  You  again 
May  eat  scraps,  and  be  thankful. — 

Cow.  Here's  a  cold  breakfast. 
After  a  sharp  night's  walking ! 

Eust.  Keep  your  oaths. 
And  without  grumbling  vanish. 

Both.  We  are  gone,  sir.  ZExeunL 

Eust.  May  all  the  poorness  of  my  spirit  go  with 
The  fetters  of  my  thraldom  are  filed  off,     (jou ! — 
And  I  at  liberty  to  right  myself; 
And  though  my  hope  in  Angellina's  little. 
My  honour,  unto  which  compared  she's  nothing. 
Shall,  like  the  sun,  disperse  those  low'ring  clouds. 
That  yet  obscure  and  dim  it.     Not  the  name 
Of  brother  shall  divert  me ;  but  firom  him. 
That  in  the  world's  opinion  ruin'd  me, 
I  wiU  seek  reparation,  and  call  him 
Unto  a  strict  account.     Ha !  'tis  near  day  ; 
And  if  the  muse's  friend,  rose-cheek'd  Aurora, 
Invite  him  to  this  solitary  grove, 
As  I  much  hope  she  wiU,  he  seldom  missing 
To  pay  his  vows  here  to  her,  I  shall  hazard 
To  hinder  his  devotions.    The  door  opens. 

Enttr  Cbaklbs. 

'Tis  he,  most  certain ;  and  by  his  side  my  sword. 
Blest  opportunity ! 

Char.  I  have  o'erslept  myself, 
And  lost  part  of  the  mom ;  but  111  recover  it. 
Before  I  went  to  bed,  I  wrote  some  notes 
Within  my  table-book,  which  I'll  now  consider. 
Ha !  what  means  this  ?  what  do  I  vrith  a  sword  ? 
Learo'd  Mercury  needs  not  the  aid  of  Mars,  and 

innocence 
Is  to  itself  a  guard :  Yet,  since  arms  ever 
Protect  arts,  I  may  justly  wear  and  use  it; 
For,  since  'twas  made  my  prize,  I  know  not  how, 
I  am  grown  in  love  with't,  and  cannot  eat,  nor 

study. 
And  much  less  walk,  without  iL     But  I  trifle ; 
Matters  of  more  weight  ask  my  judgment. 

Etui.  None,  sir : 
Treat  of  no  other  theme ;  I'll  keep  yon  to  it ; 
And  see  you  expound  it  welL 

Char.  Eustace! 

Eutt.  The  same,  sir ; 
Your  younger  brother,  who,  as  duty  binds  him. 
Hath  all  thu  night  (tum'd  out  of  doors)  attended. 
To  bid  good-morrow  to  you. 

Char,  lliis,  not  in  scorn, 
I  Commands  me  to  return  it.  Would  you  aught  else  ? 
I       Etut.  Oh,  much,  sir ;  here  I  end  not,  but  begin. 
!  I  must  speak  to  you  in  another  strain 
Than  yet  I  ever  used ;  and  if  the  language 
Appear  in  the  delivery  rough  and  harsh. 
You,  being  my  tutor,  must  condemn  yourself, 
From  whom  I  leam'd  it. 

Char.  When  I  understand, 
Be't  in  what  style  you  please,  what's  your  deaumd  ? 
I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  self-same  phrase. 
To  make  an  answer  to  the  point 

Eust.  I  come  not 
To  lay  claim  to  your  birth-right,  'tis  your  own. 
And  'tis  fit  you  enjoy  it ;  nor  ask  I  from  you 
Your  learning  and  deep  knowledge :  Though  I  am 
A  scholar,  as  you  are,  I  know  them  ^monds,  [not 
By  your  sole  industry,  patience,  and  labour. 
Forced  from  steep  rocks,  and  with  much  toil  attain'd, 
I  And  but  to  few,  that  prize  their  value,  granted ; 
I  And  therefore,  without  rival,  freely  wear  them. 
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Char.  These  not  repined  at,  as  you  seem  to  in- 
form me, 
The  motion  must  be  of  a  strange  condition, 
If  I  refuse  to  yield  to't;  therefore,  Eustace, 
Without  this  tempest  in  your  looks,  propound  it, 
And  fear  not  a  denial. 

Etut.  I  require  then, 
(As  from  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother) 
The  reputation  of  a  man,  the  honour. 
Not  by  a  fair  war  won  when  I  was  waking. 
But  in  my  sleep  of  folly  raTish'd  from  me ! 
With  these,  the  restitution  of  my  sword, 
With  large  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction, 
My  coach,  my  horses ;  I  will  part  with  life. 
Ere  lose  one  hair  of  them  ;  and,  what  concludes  all. 
My  mistress  Angellina,  as  she  was 
Before  the  musical  magic  of  thy  tongue 
Enchanted  and  seduced  her.     These  performed, 
And  with  submission,  and  done  publicly. 
At  my  father's*  and  my  uncle's  intercession, 
(That  I  put  in  too)  I,  perhaps,  may  listen 
To  terms  of  reconcilement ;  but  if  these 
In  every  circumstance  are  not  subscribed  to, 
To  the  last  gasp  I  defy  thee. 

Char,  These  are  strict 
Conditions  to  a  brother. 

Euil.  My  rest  is  up, 
Nor  will  I  go  less. 

Char.  I'm  no  gamester,  Eustace; 
Yet  I  can  guess,  your  resolution  stands 
To  win  or  lose  sll ;  I  rejoice  to  find  you 
Thus  tender  of  your  honour,  and  that  at  length 
Yon  understand  what  a  wretched  thing  you  were, 
How  deeply  wodnded  by  yourself,  and  made 
Almost  incurable,  in  your  own  hopes  ; 
The  dead  flesh  of  pale  cowardice  growing  over 
Your  fester'd  reputation,  which  no  balm 
Or  gentle  unguent  ever  could  make  way  to. 
And  I  am  happy  that  I  was  the  surgeon, 
That  did  apply  those  burning  corrosives. 
That  render  you  already  sensible 
O*  th'  danger  you  were  plunged  in ;  in  teaching 
And  by  a  £iir  gradation,  how  far,  [you 

And  with  what  curious  respect  and  care 
The  peace  and  credit  of  a  man  within 
(Wliich  you  ne'er  thought  till  now)  should  be  pre- 

ferr'd 
Before  a  gaudy  outside.    Pray  you,  fix  here ; 
For  so  far  I  go  with  you. 

Etut.  This  discourse 
Is  from  the  subject. 

Char.  VVL  come  to  it,  brother ; 
But  if  you  think  to  build  upon  my  ruins, 
You'll  find  a  false  foundation :  Your  high  offers, 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies, 
That,  by  compounding  differences  'tween  others, 
Supply  their  own  necessities,  with  me 
Will  never  carry  it.     As  you  are  my  brother, 
I  would  dispense  a  little,  but  no  more 
Than  honour  can  give  way  to ;  nor  must  I 
Destroy  that  in  myself  I  love  in  you : 
And  therefore  let  not  hopes  nor  threats  persuade 
I  will  dencend  to  any  composition,  [you 

For  which  I  may  be  censured. 

Eu$i.  You  shall  fight  then. 

Char.  With  much  unwillingness  with  you ;  but 
There's  no  evasion — —  [if 

Euat  None. 

Char.  Hear  yet  a  word  : 
As  for  the  sword,  and  other  fripperies, 


In  a  fair  way,  send  for  them,  you  shall  have  ^em  ; 

But  rather  than  surrender  Angellina, 

Or  hear  it  again  mentioned,  I  oppose 

My  breast  unto  loud  thunder ;  cast  behind  me 

All  ties  of  nature  I 

Euat.  She  detain'd,  I'm  deaf 
To  all  persuasion. 

Char.  Guard  thyself  then,  Eustace  ! 
I  use  no  other  rhetoric.  IThejfjlght. 

Enter  Miramont. 

Mir.  Clashing  of  swords 
So  near  my  house  !  Brother  opposed  to  brother ! 
Here  is  no  fencing  at  half  sword. — Hold,  hold ! 
Charles  !  Eustace  !  IDraws,  and  parts  them. 

Eust.  Second  him,  or  call  in  more  help. 
Come  not  between  us ;  I'll  not  know,  nor  spare 
Do  ye  fight  by  the  book  ?  [you — 

Char.  *Tis  you  that  wrong  me. — Off,  sir ! 
And  suddenly  FU  conjure  down  the  spirit 
That  I  have  raised  in  him. 

EtL8t.  Never,  Charles, 
Till  thine,  and  in  thy  death,  be  doubled  in  me. 

Mir.  I'm  out  of  breath  ;  yet  trust  not  too  much 
to't,  boys; 
For  if  you  pause  not  suddenly,  and  hear  reason — 
Do,  kill  your  uncle,  do  !  But  that  I'm  patient, 
And  not  a  choleric  old  testy  fool, 
Like  your  father,  I'd  dance  a  mattachin  with  you. 
Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood  for't ;  I 

would, 
And  it  may  be  I  will.  Charles,  I  (x>mmand  thee ; 
And,  Eustace,  I  entreat  thee!  thou'rt  a  brave 
A  true  tough-metall'd  blade,  and  I  b^in  [spark, 
To  love  thee  heartily.  Give  me  a  fighting  courtier, 
I'll  cherish  him  for  example ;  in  our  age 
They  are  not  bom  every  day. 

Char.  You  of  late,  sir, 
In  me  loved  learning. 

Mir.  True ;  but  take  me  with  ye,  Charles ; 
'Twas  when  young  Eustace  wore  his  heart  in's 

breeches. 
And  fought  his  battles  in  compliments  and  cringes ; 
When's  understanding  waved  in  a  flaunting  feather. 
And  his  best  contemplation  look'd  no  further 
Than  a  new.fashion'd  doublet.     I  confess,  then, 
The  lofty  noise  your  Greek  made,  only  pleased  me  ; 

But,  now  he's  tum'd  an  Oliver  and  a  Rowland 

(Nay,  the  whole  dozen  of  peers  are  bound  up  in 
Let  me  remember !  when  I  was  of  his  years,  [him.) 
I  did  look  very  like  him ;  and,  did  you  see 
My  picture  as  I  was  then,  you  would  swear 
That  gallant  Eustace  (I  mean,  now  he  dares  fight) 
Was  the  true  substance  and  the  perfect  figure. 
Nay,  nay,  no  anger ;  you  shall  have  enough,  Charles. 
Char.  Sure,  sir,  I  shall  not  need  addition  from 
him. 

Eust.  Nor  I  from  any ;   this  shall  decide  my 
Though  I  am  lost  to  all  deserving  men,    [interest ! 
To  all  that  men  call  good,  for  suffering  tamely 
Insufferable  wrongs,  and  justly  slighted. 
By  yielding  to  a  minute  of  delay 
In  my  revenge,  and  from  that  made  a  stranger 
Unto  my  father's  house  and  favour,  o'erwhelni'd 
With  all  disgraces ;  yet  I  will  mount  upward, 
And  force  myself  a  fortune,  though  my  birth 
And  breeding  do  deny  it ! 

Cliur.  Seek  not,  Eustace, 
By  violence,  what  will  be  offer'd  to  you 
On  easier  composition.     Though  1  wa:>  not 
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Allied  anto  your  weakness,  yon  shall  find  me 
A  brother  to  your  bravery  of  spirit ; 
And  one  that,  not  compelled  to't  by  yonr  sword, 
(Which  I  must  never  fear)  will  share  with  yon 
In  all  but  Angellina. 

Mir»  Nobly  said,  Charles ; 
And  learn  from  my  experience,  you  may  hear  reason. 
And  never  maim  your  fighting. — For  your  credit, 
Which  you  think  you  have  lost,  spare  Charles ; 

and  swinge  me. 
And  soundly,  three  or  four  walking  velvet  cloaks, 
That  wear  no  swords  to  guard  'em,  yet  deserve  it, 
Thou  art  made  up  again. 

Eutt.  All  this  is  Up-salve. 

Mir.  It  shall  be  heart's-ease,  Eustace,  ere  I 
have  done. 
As  for  thy  fiither's  anger,  now  thou  dar'st  fight, 
Ne'er  fear't ;  for  I've  the  dowcets  of  his  gravity 
Past  in  a  string,  and  will  so  pinch  and  wring  him, 
That,  spite  of  his  authority,  thou  shalt  make 
Thine  own  conditions  with  him. 

EumL  I'U  take  leave 
A  little  to  consider. 

Char.  Here  comes  Andrew. 

Enter  Amumw,  wounded, 

Mir.  But  without  his  comical  and  learned  fiice. — 
What  sad  disaster,  Andrew? 

And,  You  may  read,  sir, 
A  tragedy  in  my  face. 

Mir.  Art  thou  in  earnest  ? 

And.  Yes,  by  my  life,  sir ;  and  if  now  yon  help 
And  speedily,  by  force  or  by  persuasion,         [not, 
My  good  old  master  (for  now  I  pity  him) 
Is  ruin'd  for  ever. 

Char,  Ha !  my  lather  ? 
He,  sir. 

Mir.  By  what  means  ?  speak. 

And,  At  the  suit  of  Monsieur  Lewis, 
His  house  is  seized  upon,  and  he  in  person 
Is  under  guard  (I  saw  it  with  these  eyes,  sir) 
To  be  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  there  sentenced. 

Afir.  Nay,  then  there  is  no  jesting. 

Char.  Do  I  live. 
And  know  my  fiither  injured  ? 

And,  And  what's  worse,  sir, 
My  Lady  Angellina 

Euii.  What  of  her? 

And.  She's  carried  away  too. 

Mir.  How? 

And.  While  you  were  absent, 
A  crew  of  Monsieur  Lewis'  friends  and  kinsmen 
By  force  brake  in  at  the  back  part  of  the  house. 
And  took  her  away  by  violence.     Paithful  Andrew 
(As  this  can  witness  for  him)  did  his  best 
In  her  defence ;  but  'twould  not  do. 

Mir,  Away, 
And  see  our  horses  saddled !  'tis  no  time 
To  talk,  but  do. — Eustace,  you  now  are  offer'd 
A  spacious  field,  and  in  a  pious  war. 
To  exercise  your  valour ;  here's  a  cause, 
And  such  a  one,  in  which  to  fall  is  honourable. 
Your  duty  and  reverence  due  to  a  father's  name 
Commanding  it :  But  these  unnatural  jars. 
Arising  betvreen  brothers,  should  you  prosper. 
Would  shame  your  victory. 

Eutt,  I  would  do  much,  sir ; 
But  still,  my  reputation 

Mir.  Charles  shall  give  you 
All  decent  satisfiiction ;  nay,  join  hands, 


And  heartily.    Why,  this  is  done  like  brotfaen  | 
And  old  as  I  am,  in  this  cause  that  concerns 
The  honour  of  our  family.  Monsieur  Lewis, 
If  reason  cannot  work,  shall  find  and  leel 
There's  hot  blood  in  tlds  arm ;  I'll  lead  you  bravdy. 

Eust.  And  if  I  follow  not,  a  coward's  name 
Be  branded  on  my  forehead ! 

Char.  This  spirit  makes  you 
A  sharer  in  my  fortunes. 

Mir.  And  in  mine ; 
Of  which  (Brisac  once  freed,  and  Angellina 
Again  in  our  possession)  you  shall  know 
My  heart  speaks  in  my  tongue. 

Euit.  I  dare  not  doubt  it,  sir.  [Awwit 


SCENE  II On  the  high  Road  to  Parit. 

Enter  IaKWib,  Busac,  Anobluka,  Sylvia,  and  Qfltooib 

Lew.  I  am  deaf  to  all  persuasion* 

Bri.  I  use  none  ; 
Nor  doubt  I,  though  a  while  my  innocence  suffers, 
But,  when  the  king  shall  understand  how  fiidsely 
Your  malice  hath  inform'd  him,  he  in  justice 
Must  set  me  right  again. 

Ang.  Sir,  let  not  passion 
So  Ult  transport  you  as  to  think  in  reason. 
This  violent  course  repairs,  but  rather  ruins. 
That  honour  you  would  build  up ;  You  destroy 
What  you  would  seem  to  nourish.    If  respect 
Of  my  preferment,  or  my  reputation. 
May  challenge  your  paternal  love  and  care. 
Why  do  you,  now  good  fortune  has  provided 
A  better  husband  for  me  than  yonr  hopes 
Could  ever  fancy,  strive  to  rob  me  of  him  ? 
In  what  is  my  love  Charles  defective,  dr  ? 
Unless  deep  learning  be  a  blemish  in  him. 
Or  weU-proportion'd  limbs  be  mulcts  in  nature, 
Or,  what  you  only  aim'd  at,  large  revenues, 
Are  on  the  sudd^  grown  distasteful  to  you. 
Of  what  can  you  accuse  him  ? 

Lew.  Of  a  rape 
Done  to  honour,  which  thy  ravenous  lust 
Made  thee  consent  to. 

Sgl.  Her  lust !  You  are  her  &ther. 

Lew.  And  you  her  bawd. 

Syl.  Were  you  ten  lords,  'tis  false ; 
The  pureness  of  her  chaste  thoughts  entertains  not 
Such  spotted  instruments. 

Ang,  As  I  have  a  soul,  sir 

Lew.  I  am  not  to  be  alter'd  I  To  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace  would  argue  me  a  peasant. 
And  not  bom  noble :  All  rigour  that  tbs  law. 
And  that  increase  of  power  by  favour  yields, 
Shall  be  with  all  severity  inflicted ; 
You  have  the  king's  hand  for't ;  no  bail  will  serve. 
And  therefore  at  your  perils,  of&cen,  away  with 
'em. 

Bri,  This  is  madness. 

Lew.  Tell  me  so  in  open  court, 
And  there  I'U  answer  you. 

Enter  MiaAMoirT,  Cbahub,  Ei78TACB,aii<i  Amdbbw,  wUh 

eworda, 

Mir.  Well  overtaken. 
Char,  KiU,  if  they  dare  resist. 
EuMi.  He  that  advances 
But  one  step  forward,  dies. 
Lew,  Shew  the  King's  writ 
Mir,  Shew  your  discretion ;  'twill  become  yon 
better. 
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Char.  You're  once  more  in  my  power ;  and  if 
again  [To  Akqkluna. 

I  part  with  you,  let  me  for  ever  lose  thee ! 

Eusi.  Force  will  not  do't,  nor  tiireats ;  accept 
From  your  despair'd-of  Eustace.  [this  service 

And.  And  beware, 
Your  reverend  worship  never  more  attempt 
To  search  my  Lily-pot :  you  see  what  follows. 

Lew.  Is  the  king's  power  contemn'd  ? 

Mir.  No,  but  the  torrent 

Of  yourwilful  folly  stopp'd And  for  you,  good  sir, 

If  you  would  but  be  sensible,  what  can  you  wish, 
But  the  satisfaction  of  an  obstinate  will, 
That  is  not  tendered  to  you ;  rather  than 
Be  cross'd  in  what  you  purposed,  you'll  undo 
Yonr  daughter's  fame,  the  credit  of  your  judgment, 
And  your  old  foolish  neighbour !  make  your  states, 
And  in  a  suit  not  worth  a  cardecue, 
A  prey  to  advocates,  and  their  buckram  scribes  ; 
And  after  they  have  plumed  ye,  return  home. 
Like  a  couple  of  naked  fowls,  without  a  feather. 

Char.  This  is  a  most  strong  truth,  sir. 

Mir.  No,  no,  monsieur. 
Let  us  be  right  Frenchmen ;  violent  to  charge. 
But,  when  our  follies  are  repell'd  by  reason, 


a 


Tis  fit  that  we  retreat,  and  ne'er  come  on  more. 
Observe  my  learned  Charles;  he'll  get  thee 

nephew 
On  AngelUna,  shall  dispute  in  her  belly, 
And  suck  the  nurse  by  logic.  And  here's  Eustace ; 
He  was  an  ass,  but  now  is  grown  an  Amadis ; 
Nor  shall  he  want  a  wife.  If  all  my  land 
For  a  jointure  can  effect  it.    You're  a  good  lord, 
And  of  a  gentle  nature ;  in  yoMt  looks 
1  see  a  kind  consent,  and  it  shews  lovely. — 
And,  do  you  hear,  old  fool  ? 

Bri.  Your  brother,  sir. 

Mir.  But  m  not  chide : 
Hereafter,  like  me,  ever  dote  on  learning ; 
The  mere  belief  is  excellent,  'twill  save  you. 
And  next,  love  valour ;  though  you  dare  not  fight 
Yourself,  or  fright  a  foolish  oflScer,  young  Eustace 
Can  do  it  to  a  hair.    And  to  conclude, 
Let  Andrew's  farm  be  increas'd,  that  is  your 

penance. 
You  know  for  what ;  and  see  you  rut  no  more. 
You  understand  me.  So  embrace  on  all  sides. 
I'll  pay  those  billmen,  and  make  large  amends ; 
Provided  we  preserve  you  still  our  friends* 

\,Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE, 

'Tib  not  the  hands,  or  smiles,  or  common  way 
Of  approbation  to  a  well-liked  play. 
We  only  hope ;  but  that  you  freely  would, 
To  the  author's  memory,  so  far  unfold. 
And  shew  your  loves  and  liking  to  his  wit, 
Not  in  your  praise,  but  often  seeing  it ; 
That  being  the  grand  assurance,  that  can  give 
The  poet  and  the  player  means  to  livo< 
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Don  Hknriqus,  an  uxorious  Lord,  erne/  to  his  Brother. 
Don  Jamib,  founder  Brother  to  Don  HunuQUB. 
Bartolus,  a  covetous  Lav^fer^  Hu^>and  to.  Amaranta. 
Lbandro,  a  Gentleman  who  toantonljf  loves  the  Lawyer's 

Wife. 
Anobix>,  \ 

MiLANKs,  VTKrM  Gentlemen,  Friends  to  Lbandro. 
Arsbnio,  j 

AacAXfo,  Son  to  Don  Hbnriqub. 
OcTAVio,  supposed  Husband  to  Jacintra. 
LopBx,  the  Spanish  Curate, 


DiBoo,  his  Sexton. 
Assistant,  which  we  caU  a  Judge. 
Algiiazils,  whom  we  call  Serjeants. 
Anorba,  a  Servant  qfDoK  HanRiguB'tf. 

Four  Parishioners,  Apparitor,  Singers,  Serrants. 

Violantb,  supposed  Wife  to  Don  IIbjvriodb. 

J AcisTHAf  former lif  contracted  to  Don  Hbnriqub. 

Amaranta,  wife  to  I1artox.us. 

EoLA,  a  Female  Moor,  Servant  to  Amaranta. 


SCENE,— Cordova. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  tell  ye,  gentlemen,  we  haye  a  play, 

A  new  one  too,  and  that  'tis  lannch'd  to-day, 

The  name  ye  know,  that's  nothing  to  my  story  ; 

To  tell  ye,  'tis  familiar,  void  of  glory. 

Of  state,  of  bitterness — of  wit,  yoa'U  say, 

For  that  is  now  held  wit  that  tends  that  way. 

Which  we  avoid.     To  tell  ye  too,  'tis  merry. 

And  meant  to  make  you  pleasant,  and  not  weary  : 

The  streams  that  guide  ye,  easy  to  attend : 

To  tell  ye,  that  'tis  good,  is  to  no  end, 

If  you  believe  not    Nay,  to  go  thus  far, 


To  swear  it,  if  you  swear  against,  is  war. 

To  assure  you  any  thing,  unless  you  see, 

And  so  conceive,  is  vanity  in  me ; 

Therefore  I  leave  it  to  itself;  and  pray, 

Like  a  good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to-day. 

And  stem  all  doubts  :  'twas  built  for  such  a  proof, 

And  we  hope  highly  :  If  she  lie  aloof 

For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will, 

Why,  let  her  work,  only  be  you  but  still. 

And  sweet-opinion'd ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say, 

You're  worthy  judges,  and  you, crown  the  pUy. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  l.~-The  Street. 
Enter  Anoblo,  Miulnbs,  and  AasBNia 


Art.  Leandro  paid  all. 

Mil,  'Tis  his  usual  custom, 
And  requisite  he  should.     He  has  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with  joy, 
When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  father. 
Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  together, 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care. 
Wish  them  in  heaven ;  or,  if  they  take  a  taste 
Of  purgatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not. 
Provided  they  remove  hence.     What  is  befallen 
To  his  father  in  the  other  world,  I  ask  not ; 
I  am  sure  his  prayer  is  heard.    'Would  I  could  use 
For  mine,  in  the  same  method.  [one 

Art.  Fie  upon  thee ! 
This  is  profane. 

MU.  Good  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  not  free  from.     On  my  life. 
Were  all  heirs  in  Corduba  put  to  their  oaths, 
They  would  confess,  with  me,  'tis  a  sound  tenet : 
I'm  sure  Leandro  does. 


Ars,  He  is  the  owner 
Of  a  fair  estate. 

MU.  And  fairly  he  deserves  it ; 
He's  a  royal  fellow ;  yet  observes  a  mean 
In  all  hb  courses,  careful  too  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bounties.     He  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  by  chance, 
But  never  out  of  judgment.     This  invites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  frequent 
All  places  he  resorts  to,  and  are  happy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

Ars.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother 
To  the  grandee  Don  Henrique,  appears  much  taken 
With  his  behaviour. 

Afil.  There  is  something  more  in't : 
He  needs  his  purse,  and  knows  how  to  make  use 
'Tis  now  in  fashion  for  your  Don,  that'spoor,  [on't. 
To  vow  all  leagues  of  friendship  with  a  merchant 
That  can  supply  his  wants  ;  and  howsoe'er 
Don  Jamie's  noble  bom,  his  elder  brother 
Don  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  long  since 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  wealthy  heir, 
Call'd  Madam  Violante,  he  yet  holds 
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A  hard  hand  over  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A  bare  annuity  only. 

Arg.  Yet,  'tis  said, 
He  hath  no  child  ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
If  he  die  without  issue,  Don  Jamie  • 
Inherits  his  estate. 

MiL  Why,  that's  the  reason 
Of  their  so  many  jars.     Though  the  young  lord 
Be  sick  of  th'  elder  brother,  and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe  him,  he's  of  a  nature 
Too  bold  and  fierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  up. 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

jirs.  What's  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  'em  make  so  much  of? 

MiL  'Tis  a  sweet  one, 
And  the  best  condition'd  youth  I  ever  saw  yet ; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him  ;  and  so  modest. 
That  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a  courtesy.     He's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio  ; 
And  she,  that  once  was  call'd  the  fair  Jacintha, 
Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.    For  his  sake. 
Though  in  their  fortunes  fallen,  they  are  esteemM 
And  dierish'd  by  the  best.  [of 

EnUr  Jamib,  Lbamdro,  and  Ascanio. 

Oh,  here  they  come. 

I  now  may  spare  his  character ;  but  observe  him, 

He'U  justify  my  report. 

Jam.  My  good  Ascanio, 
Repair  more  often  to  me ;  above  women 
Thou  ever  shalt  be  welcome. 

Ate.  My  lord,  your  favours 
May  quickly  teach  a  raw  untutor'd  youth 
To  be  both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be 
Too  frequent,  where  you  are  so  much  desired. 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  be  your  rival 
Id  part  of  his  affection ;  I  will  buy  it 
At  any  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I  but  now  possessed 
Of  what  my  future  hope  presages  to  me, 
I  then  would  make  it  clear  thou  hadst  a  patron. 
That  would  not  say,  but  do.     Yet,  as  I  am, 
Be  mine  :  I'll  not  receive  thee  as  a  servant, 
Bat  as  my  son  ;  and  though  I  want  myself. 
No  page  attending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
Shall  find  a  kinder  master. 

Ate.  1  beseech  you. 
That  my  refusal  of  so  great  an  offer 
May  make  no  ill  construction ;  'tis  not  pride 
(That  common  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
That  makes  yon  a  denial  to  receive 
A  fevoor  I  should  sue  for :  nor  the  fashion 
Which  the  country  follows,  in  which  to  be  a  servant 
lo  those  that  groan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
Of  poverty,  is  held  an  argument 
Of  a  base  md  abject  mind.     I  wish  my  years 
Were  fit  to  do  you  service  in  a  nature 
That  might  become  a  gentleman  (give  me  leave 
To  think  myself  one).    My  father  served  the  king 
As  a  captain  in  the  field ;  and  though  his  fortune 
Returned  him  home  a  poor  man,  he  was  rich 
In  repatation,  and  wounds  fairly  taken  ; 
Nor  am  I  by  his  ill  success  deterr'd ; 
I  rather  feel  a  strong  desire,  that  sways  me 
To  follow  his  profession  ;  and  if  Heaven 
Hath  mark'd  me  out  to  be  a  man,  how  proud, 
r  th'  service  of  my  country,  should  I  be. 


To  trail  a  pike  under  your  brave  command  ! 
There  I  would  follow  you  as  a  guide  to  honour. 
Though  all  the  horrors  of  the  war  made  up 
To  stop  my  passage. 

Jam.  Tbou'rt  a  hopeful  boy. 
And  it  was  bravely  spoken :  For  this  answer, 
I  love  thee  more  than  ever. 

Mil.  'Pity,  such  seeds 
Of  promising  courage  should  not  grow  and  prosper ! 

Ang.  Whatever  his  reputed  parents  be. 
He  hath  a  mind  that  speaks  him  right  and  noble. 

Lean.  You  make  him   blush. — It  needs   not, 
sweet  Ascanio ; 
We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserved. 
Our  modesty  unwounded.     Bv  my  life, 
I  would  add  something  to  the  building  up 
So  fiiir  a  mind  ;  and  if,  till  you  are  fit 
To  bear  arms  in  the  field,  you'll  spend  some  years 
In  Salamanca,  I'll  supply  your  studies 
With  all  conveniendes. 

Ate.  Your  goodness,  signiors, 
And  charitable  favours,  overwhelm  me. 
If  I  were  of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
More  tender  of  me  :  What  then  can  I  pay, 
A  poor  boy  and  a  stranger,  but  a  heart 
Bound  to  your  service  ?  With  what  willingness 
I  would  receive,  good  sir,  your  noble  offer. 
Heaven  can  bear  witness  for  me :  but,  alas. 
Should  I  embrace  the  means  to  raise  my  fortunes, 
I  must  destroy  the  lives  of  my  poor  parents. 
To  whom  I  owe  my  being ;  they  in  me 
Place  all  their  comforts,  and,  as  if  I  were 
The  light  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  so  indulgent, 
They  cannot  brook  one  short  day's  absence  from  me ; 
And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  though  young, 
I  am  their  steward  and  their  nurse  :  The  bounties 
Which  others  bestow  on  me,  serve  to  sustain  'em  ; 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
Were  more  than  murder. 

Enter  Hsmugns. 

Ang.  This  is  a  kind  of  begging 
Would  make  a  broker  charitable. 

Mil.  Here,  sweetheart, 
I  wish  that  it  were  more.  lOivet  him  money. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent. 
Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam.  Thy  piety 
For  ever  be  remember'd !  Nay,  take  aU. 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition  to  a  ryal 
For  one  whole  year.  {Oivet  mcneff. 

Asc.  High  Heavens  reward  your  goodness  ! 

Hen.  So,  sir,  is  this  a  slip  of  your  own  grafting. 
You  are  so  prodigal } 

Jam.  A  slip,  sir  ? 

Hen.  Yes, 
A  slip  ;  or  call  it  by  the  proper  name, 
Your  bastard. 

Jam.  You're foul-mouth'd.  Do  not  provoke  me : 
I  shall  forget  your  birth  if  you  proceed. 
And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve. 
Uncivilly. 

Hen.  So  brave  !  Pray  you,  give  me  hearing  : 
Who  am  I,  sir .' 

Jam.  My  elder  brother :  One 
That  might  have  been  bom  a  fool,  and  so  reputed, 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a  year  before  me. 

Lean,  Be  more  temperate. 

Jam,  I  neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I  learn  it 
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By  his  example.     Let  him  use  his  hanh 
Unsavoury  reprehensions  apon  those 
That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me.    The  land 
Our  father  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  him 
For  being  twelve  months  elder :  Let  that  be 
Forgotten,  and  let  his  parasites  remember 
One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him. 
That  may  authorise  him  to  be  a  censorer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners,  and  I  will 
Acknowledge  Mm  for  a  tutor  ;  till  then,  never. 
Hen.  From  whom  have  you  your  means,  sir  ? 
Jam.  From  the  will 
Of  my  dead  father ;  I  am  sure  I  spend  not, 
Nor  give*t,  upon  your  purse. 
Hen.  ButwiUithoMout 
Without  my  help? 

Jam.  I  am  sure  it  shall ;  I'll  sink  else ; 
For  sooner  I  will  seek  aid  from  a  whore. 
Than  a  courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  'Tis  well ;  you  are  proud  of 
Your  new  exchequer ;  when  you  have  cheated  him. 
And  worn  him  to  the  quick,  I  may  be  found 
In  the  list  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lean.  'Pray  you  hold  ; 
And  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much, 
And  in  mine  own  defence  ;  I  am  no  gull 
To  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion ;  nor  no  coward 
To  be  beaten  out  of  my  means,  but  know  to  whom 
And  why  I  give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.    You  may  be 
As  sparing  as  you  please ;  I  must  be  bold 
To  make  use  of  my  own,  without  your  licence. 
Jam.  'Pray  thee  let  him  alone ;  he's  not  worth 
thy  anger. 
All  that  he  does,  Leandro,  is  for  my  good : 
I  think  there's  not  a  gentleman  of  Spain 
That  has  a  better  steward,  than  I  have  of  him. 
Hen.  Your  steward,  sir? 
Jam.  Yes,  and  a  provident  one. 
Why,  he  knows  I'm  given  to  large  expence. 
And  therefore  lays  up  for  me :  Could  you  believe  else. 
That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the  yoke 
Of  barren  wedlock,  without  hope  of  issue. 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vineyards  friutful, 
Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thrift, 
As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life  ?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir 
That  all  must  come  to  me  if  I  outlive  him. 
Which  sure  I  must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature. 
And  the  assistance  of  gooid  mirth  and  sack, 
However  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen,  If  I  live. 
Thou  dearly  shalt  repent  this. 
Jam.  When  thou*rt  dead, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not. 

MU.  Now  they  begin  to  burn 
Like  opposed  meteors. 

An.  Give  them  line  and  way ; 
My  life  for  Don  Jamie. 
Jam.  Continue  still 
The  excellent  husband,  and  join  Uim  to  farm ; 
Suffer  no  lordship,  that  in  a  clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye. 
To  be  another's ;  forget  you  are  a  grandee ; 
Take  use  upon  use,  and  cut  the  throats  of  heirs 
With  coz'ning  mortgages :  rack  your  poor  tenants, 
Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  want  of  food ;  and  when  that  widows'  curses, 
The  ruins  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans, 
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Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  raked  up  for  me,  your  thtfnkfnl  brother, 
That  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave. 
And,  perhaps,  give  a  double  pistolet    - 
To  some  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Hen.  That  the  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  this ! 

Jam.  Verily,  •' 

When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  H 
If  yon  can  find  a  loop-hole,  though  in  hell*'- 
To  look  on  my  behaviour,  you  shall  see  me 
Ransack  your  iron  chests ;  and,  once  again, 
Pluto's  flame*colour'd  daughter  shall  be  free 
To  domineer  in  taverns,  masques,  and  revels. 
As  she  was  used,  before  she  was  your  captive. 
Methinks,  the  mere  conceit  of  it  should  make  you 
Go  home  sick  and  distemper'd ;  if  it  does, 
m  send  you  a  doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  funeraL 
Hen.  You  have  said,  sir : 
I  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tame  yon; 
Rest  confident  I  will ;  and  thou  shalt  wish 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb  1  [JBini. 

Mil.  You  have  given  him  a  heat. 
But  with  your  own  distemper. 

Jam.  Not  a  whit ; 
Now  he  is  from  mine  eye,  I  can  be  merry. 
Forget  the  cause  and  him :  All  plsgues  go  with  him! 
Let's  talk  of  something  else.  What  news  is  stuning? 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time  ? 

MU.  'Faith,  it  is  said 
Hiat  the  next  summer  will  determine  much 
Of  that  we  long  have  talk'd  of  touching  the  wars. 
Lean.  What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?   Let  us 
discourse 
Of  what  concerns  ourselves.     'Tis  now  in  fiuhion 
To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a  tavern. 
What  the  arehduke*s  purpose  is  the  next  spring, 

and  what 
Defence  my  lords  the  states  prepare ;  what  course 
The  emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching  Turk  ; 
And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  design'd 
For  Persia  or  Polonia :  And  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  seem  to  know 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.    This  is  discourse 
Fit  for  the  council  it  concerns :  We  are  young. 
And  if  that  I  might  give  the  theme,  'twere  b^er 
To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that's  one 
Almost  as  general. 

Are.  Yet  none  agree 
Who  are  the  fairest. 

Lean.  Some  prefer  the  French, 
For  their  conceited  dressings ;  some  the  plump 
Italian  hona^robat ;  some  tbe  state 
That  ours  observe ;  and  I  have  heard  one  swear, 
A  merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  London 
He  did  enjoy  the  company  of  a  gamester, 
A  common  gamester  too,  that  in  one  night 
Met  him  in  th'  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  vrays. 
And  ended  in  the  Dutch ;  for,  to  cool  herself. 
She  Idss'd  him  drunk  i'  th'  morning. 

Jam.  Wt  may  spare 
The  travel  of  our  tongues  in  foreign  nations. 
When  in  Corduba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report,  (for  I  have  seen  her,  gallants) 
There  lives  a  woman,  of  a  mean  birth  too. 
And  meanly  match'd,  whose  all>excelling  form 
Disdains  comparison  with  any  she 
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That  puts  in  for  a  &ir  one ;  and  though  yon  borrow 
From  every  comitry  of  the  earth  the  best 
Of  those  perfections  which  the  climate  yields, 
To  help  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance, 
This  will  weigh  down  the  stale. 

Lean,  You  talk  of  wonders. 

Jar.     She  is,  indeed,  a  wonder,  and  so  kept; 
Ard       the  world  deserved  not  to  behold 
V.  urious  Nature  made  without  a  pattern, 

Whof    fopy  she  hath  lost  too,  she's  shut  up, 
Seqnester'd  from  the  world. 

LeiMn,  Who  is  the  owner 
Of  such  a  gem  ?    I  am  fired. 

Jam,  One  Bartolus, 
A  wrangling  advocate. 

Art,  A  knave  on  record. 

Mil,  I  am  sure  he  cheated  me  of  the  best  part 
Of  my  estate. 

Jam.  Some  business  calls  me  hence. 
And  of  importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 
To  give  you  his  fiill  character :  In  few  words, 
Though  rich,  he's  covetous  beyond  expression ; 
And,  to  increase  his  heap,  will  dare  the  devil. 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness ;  and,  to  these. 
So  jealous,  as,  if  yon  would  pandlel 
Old  Argus  to  him,  you  must  multiply 
His  eyes  an  hundr^  times :  Of  these  none  sleep : 
He,  that  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must  hire 
A  better  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 
Bless  yourselves  from  the  thought  of  him  and  her. 
For  'twill  be  labour  lost !     So,  farewell,  signiors. 

lExit. 

Ars.  Leandro !    In  a  dream  ?   Wake,  man,  for 
shame. 

Mil,  Trained  into  a  fool's  paradise,  with  a  tale 
Of  an  imagin'd  form  ? 

Lean.  Jamie  is  noble. 
And  with  a  forged  tale  would  not  wrong  his  friend : 
Nor  am  I  so  much  fired  with  lust  as  envy, 
That  such  a  churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
So  sweet  a  harvest :  Half  my  state  to  any 
To  help  me  to  a  share  ! 

Ars,  Tush !  do  not  hope  for 
Impossibilities. 

Lean,  I  must  enjoy  her ; 
And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I  shall ; 
Lend  me  but  your  assistance. 

ArM.  Give  it  o'er. 

Mil,  I  would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean,  I  have  strange  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  Bartolus  on  the  anvil ! 
Dissuade  me  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil,  Take  your  fortune ; 
If  you  come  off  well,  praise  your  wit ;  if  not. 
Expect  to  be  the  subject  of  our  laughter. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE   II. — A  mean  Room  in  the  House  of 

OCTAVIO. 

Bnier  Octavio  and  Jacintiia. 

Joe,  You  met  Don  Henrique  ? 

Oct,  Yes. 

Joe,  What  comfort  bring  yon  ? 
Speak  cheerfully :  How  did  my  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper  ?    I  am  sure  I  wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow, 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oct.  You  are  cozen 'd : 
Can  you,  with  one  hand,  prop  a  falling  tower. 


Or,  with  the  other,  stop  the  raging  main, 
When  it  breaks  in  on  &e  usurped  shore, 
Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible  ? 
And  then  conclude  that  there  is  some  way  left 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jtu,  Is  there  a  justice 
Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sunk  unto  the  centre  ? 

Oct,  Good  Jadntha, 
With  your  long  practised  patience,  bear  afflictions ; 
And,  by  provoking  it,  call  not  on  Heaven*s  anger. 
He  did  not  only  scorn  to  rrad  your  letter. 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  cursed  you, 
Cursed  you  most  bitterly. 

Jao,  The  bad  man's  charity ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  there  were  a  tie 
In  me  upon  him ;  or  the  relief  I  seek, 
If  given,  were  bounty  in  him,  and  not  debt, 
Debt  of  a  dear  account ! 

Oct,  Touch  not  that  string, 
'Twill  but  increase  your  sorrow ;  and  tame  silence. 
The  balm  of  the  oppress'd,  which  hitherto 
Hath  eased  your  grieved  soul,  and  preserved  your 
Must  be  your  surgeon  still.  [fame, 

Jae,  If  the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centuplied  upon  myself,  I  could  be  patient : 
But  he  is  so  good,  I  so  miserable. 
His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience, 
And  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  from  a  son, 
Dischaiiged  to  me,  and  I  barred  of  all  means 
To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 
I  owe  him  as  a  mother,  is  a  torment 
Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct.  I  suffer  with  you 
In  that ;  yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort. 
High  Heaven  ordains,  whose  purposes  cannot  alter, 
Children,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents. 
Shall  never  beg  their  bread* 

Enter  AscAHia 

Jac.  Here  comes  our  joy. 
Where  has  my  dearest  been  ? 

Abc.  I  have  made,  mother, 
A  fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich  prize 
In  a  few  hours :  The  owners  too  contented. 
From  whom  I  took  it  See,  here's  gold ;  good  store 
Nay,  pray  you,  take  it.  [too : 

Jac.  Men*s  charities  are  so  cold. 
That,  if  I  knew  not  thou  wert  made  of  goodness, 
'Twould  breed  a  jealousy  in  me,  by  what  means 
Thou  earnest  by  such  a  sum. 

Asc.  Were  it  ill  got, 
I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  employed  so  well 
As  to  relieve  your  wants.     Some  noble  friends. 
Raised  by  Heaven's  mercy  to  me,  not  my  merits, 
Bestow'd  it  on  me. 

Oct,  It  were  a  sacrilege 
To  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac,  Buy  thee  brave  clothes  with  it, 
And  fit  thee  for  a  fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  necessities.    Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Asc.  Out  of  my  fear  I  have  offended  you ; 
For,  had  I  not,  I'm  sure  you  are  too  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  service. 
In  which  I  am  a  gainer.     I  have  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  aerial  fowl. 
The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety ; 
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Because,  when  age  hadi  seized  upon  his  dam, 

And  made  unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young  one 

Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food, 

Repajring  so  her  tender  care  of  him 

Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly,  by  bearing  her. 

Shall  I  then,  that  have  reason  and  disoourae. 

That  tell  me  all  I  can  do  is  too  litde. 

Be  more  unnatural  than  a  silly  bird  ? 

Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  superfluously, 

And  know,  nay  see,  you  want  ?     Holy  sunts  keep 

Jac.  Can  I  be  wretched,  [me  1 

And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  goodness  ? 

Oct.  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyes ;  we'll  have  a 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward.  [feast, 

j€Ui.  And,  in  him. 
Believe  that  we  are  rich. 

Aw.  I'm  sure  I  am. 
While  I  have  power  to  comfort  you,  and  serve  you. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room,  in  the  House  qf  Don 

Henriciub. 
Enter  HKNWQiia  and  YioLAirni. 

Viol,  Is  it  my  fault,  Don  Henrique,  or  my  fiite  ? 
What's  my  oflenoe  ?     I  came  young  to  your  bed, 
I  had  a  fruitful  mother,  and  you  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood ; 
And  why  then  am  I  barren  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  yield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Viol.  To  what  use  serve 
Full  fortunes,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  blessings. 
When  that,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our  wishes, 
The  period  of  human  happiness, 
One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what's  ours. 
Is  cruelly  denied  us  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  the  curse 
Of  great  estates,  to  want  those  pledges  which 


The  poor  are  happy  in  :  They  in  a  cottage. 
With  joy,  behold  the  models  of  their  youth ; 
And  as  their  root  decays,  those  budding  branches 
Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew  their  age. 
But  this  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end. 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  'gainst  my  will, 
Since  heaven  denies  us  issue  of  our  own, 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  travel 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
On  my  calamity. 

Viol.  I  will  rather  choose 
A  bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  mine  own. 

Hen.  Such  an  evasion, 
My  Violante,  is  forbid  to  us. 
Happy  the  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful^ 
If  our  own  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 
Out  of  a  virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  parents, 
And  make  him  noble.    But  the  laws  of  Spain» 
Intending  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses. 
Prevent  such  free  elections;  with  this  my  brother's 
Too  well  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
To  reign  o'er  me  as  a  master. 

Viol.  I  will  fire 
The  portion  I  brought  with  me,  ere  he  spend 
A  ryal  of  it !  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit, 
That  may  defeat  him  ? 

Hen.  Were  I  but  confirmed 
That  you  would  take  the  means  I  use  with  patience. 
As  I  must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 
I  could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes. 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Viol.  Effect  but  this. 
And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a  son 
That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen.  Do  not  repent 
When  'tis  too  late. 

Viol.  I  fear  not  what  may  fall. 
He  dispossess'd,  that  does  usurp  on  aU.    [.Ejcwuui. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE    l.  —  Tke  Street   hefwe  the  House  qf 

LOPBZ. 
Entfr  Lbandbo,  dUguued,  Milawbs,  and  Aiisknio. 

Mil.  Can  any  thing  but  wonder 

Lean.  Wonder  on ; 
I  am  as  ye  see ;  and  what  will  follow,  gentle- 
men 

Ar$.  Why  dost  thou  put  on  this  form?  what 
Thou  look'st  most  sillily.  [can  this  do  } 

Mil.  Like  a  young  clerk, 
A  half-pin'd  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a  ryal. 
Is  this  a  commanding  shape  to  win  a  beauty  ? 
To  what  use,  what  occasion  } 

Lean.  Peace !  ye  are  fools. 
More  silly  than  my  outside  seems ;  ye  are  ignorant, 
They  that  pretend  to  wonders,  must  weave  cun- 
ningly. 

Art.  What  manner  of  access  can  this  get  ?  or. 
What  credit  in  her  eyes  ?  [if  gotten. 

Lean.  Will  ye  but  leave  me  ? 

Mil.  Methinks,  a  young  man,  and  a  handsome 
gentleman, 
(But  sure  thou  art  lunatic)  methinks,  a  brave  man. 


That  would  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of  beauty, 
And  so  distribute  'em  unto  his  comfort. 
Should    like  himself  appear,   young,  high,   and 
And  in  the  brightest  form.  [buxom. 

Lean.  Ye  are  cozen'd,  gentlemen ; 
Neither  do  I  believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it : 
Thus  as  I  am  I  will  begin  my  voyage. 
When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and  velvets ; 
I'll  love  in  serge,  and  will  outrgo  your  satdns. 
To  get  upon  my  great  horse,  and  appear 
The  sign  of  such  a  man,  and  trot  my  measures. 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  nights,  my  friends. 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  tune, 
I  hold  no  handsomeness.     I^t  me  get  in, 
There  trot  and  fiddle,  where  I  may  have  fair  pUy. 

Ar$.  But  how  get  in  ? 

Lean.  Leave  that  to  me ;  your  patience ; 
I  have  some  toys  here  that  I  dare  well  trust  to : 
I  have  smelt  a  vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
You  are  ne'er  the  nearer  now. 

Mil.  We  do  confess  it.  | 

Lean.  Weak  simple  men !    this  vicar  to  this 
Is  the  most  inward  Damon.  [lawyer   > 

An.  What  can  this  do  ? 
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Mil.  We  know  the  fellow,  and  he  dwells  there. 

Z,ean.  So. 

An,  A  poor  thin  thief.     He  help  ?  he  ?  hang 
the  Wear ! 
Can  reading  of  an  homily  prefer  thee  ? 
Thou  art  dead-sick  in  love,  and  he*ll  pray  for  thee. 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.     I  say  this 
vicar. 
This  thing,  I  say,  is  all  one  with  the  close  Bartolos, 
For  so  they  call  the  lawyer.     0*er  his  nature^ 
(Which  I  have  studied  by  relation, 
And  make  no  doubt  I  shall  hit  handsomely) 
Will  I  work  cunningly,  and  home :  Understand  me. 
Next,  I  pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  fortune ; 
Diffieilia  pulchra,  that's  my  motto,  gentlemen  : 
ril  win  tins  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  wear  her. 

Or 

Enter  Lopbz  and  Drsoo. 

MiL  Peace !  the  vicar.  'Send  you  a  full  sail,  sir. 

Art.  There's  your  confessor ;  but  what  shall  be 
your  penance  ? 

Lean.  A  fool's  head  if  I  fail ;  and  so  forsake  me. 
Yon  shall  hear  from  me  dai^. 

MiL  We  will  be  ready.  lExeuntMiu  A»s. 

Lop.  Thin  world,  indeed. 

I.Mean.  I'll  let  him  breathe,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think,  a  stranger,  as  I  am. 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his  pig 
belly.  IRetxrtM. 

Lop.  Poor  stirring  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons. 

Lop.  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
Those  that  enjoy  our  lands,  choke  our  devotions  ; 
Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces; 

Die.  If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we  do, 
master. 
That  are  fed  only  with  the  sound  of  prayers  ? 
We  rise  and  ring  the  bells  to  get  good  stomachs. 
And  must  be  fain  to  eat  the  ropes  with  reverence. 

Lop.  When  was  there  a  christ'ning,  Diego  ? 

Die.  Not  this  ten  weeks : 
Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master. 
The  wars,  the  seas,  and  usury  undo  us ; 
Takes  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunts  our  plough- 

shares. 
lliey  eat  nothing  here  but  herbs,  and  get  nothing 

but  green  sauce  : 
There  are  some  poor  labourers,  that,  perhaps. 
Once  in  seven  years,  with  helping  one  another. 
Produce  some  few  pin'd  butter-prints,  that  scarce 
The  christ'ning  neither.  [bold 

Lop.  Your  gallants,  they  get  honour, 
A  strange  fantastical  birth,  to  defraud  the  vicar ; 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the  cour- 
tezans; 
'Tis  a  lewd  time. 

Die.  They  are  so  hard-hearted  here  too. 
They  will  not  die ;  there's  nothing  got  by  burials. 

Lop.  Diego,  the  air's  too  pure,  they  cannot 
perish: 
To  have  a  thin  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  parish, 
Lord,  what  a  torment  'tis ! 

Die.  Good  sensible  master, 
You  are  allowed  to  pray  against  all  weathers, 
Both  fool  and  £ur,  as  you  shall  find  occasion  ; 
Why  not  against  all  airs  ? 

Lop.  That's  not  i'  th'  canons : 
I  would  it  had ;  'tis  out  of  our  way  forty  pence. 

Die*  'Tis  strange;  they  are  starved  too,  yet 

they  will  not  die  here  ; 
m 


They  will  not  earth.   A  good  stout  plague  amongst 
Or  half  a  dozen  new  fantastical  fevers,  ['em. 

That  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  wholesale, 

master. 
And  take  the  doctors  too,  in  their  grave  counsels, 
That  there  might  be  no  natural  help  for  money. 
How  merrily  would  my  bells  go  then  ? 

Lop.  Peace,  Diego ; 
The  doctors  are  our  friends;  let's  please  them 

well; 
For  though  they  kill  but  slow,  they  are  certain. 
We  must  remove  into  a  muddy  air,  [Diego. 

A  most  contagious  climate. 
Die.  We  must,  certain  ; 
An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues  ; 
Such  agues,  master,  that  will  shake  men's  souls 

out. 
Ne'er  stay  for  possets,  nor  good  old  wives'  plaisters. 
Lop.  Gouts  and  dead  palsies. 
Die.  The  dead  does  well  at  all  times. 
Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  a  long  time,  master. 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  'em  ; 
Those  are  rich  marie,  they  make  a  church-yard 

fat; 
And  make  the  Sexton  sing ;  they  never  miss,  sir. 

Lop.  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come  in 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolic.  [season, 


em 
i' 


th'  pulpit  for  my 
[brother. 


Die.  'Would  I  could  see 

Lop.  And  though  I  weep 
Yet,  Diego,  here  I  laugh. 

Die.  The  cause  requires  it. 

Lop,  Since  people  left  to  die,  I  am  a  dunce, 
Diego. 

Die.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  I  have  forgot  to  dig 
too. 

Lean,  A  precious  pair  of  youths !  I  must  make 
toward  'em.  [Coming forward. 

Lop.  Who's  that  ?     Look  out ;  it  seems  he 
would  speak  to  us. 
I  hope  a  marriage,  or  some  will  to  make,  Diego. 

Die.  My  friend,  your  business  ? 

Lean.  'Tis  to  that  grave  gentleman. — 
Bless  your  good  learning,  sir ! 

Lop.  And  bless  you  also ! 
He  bears  a  promising  face;  there*8  some  hope 
toward. 

Lean.  I  have  a  letter  to  your  worship. 

[fiivci  a  letter. 

Lop.  Well,  sir. 
From  whence,  I  pray  you? 

Lean.  From  Nova  Hispania,  sir. 
And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop.  Tis  well,  sir ; 
'Tis  very  well. — ^The  devil  a  one  I  know  there. 

Die.  Take  heed  of  a  snap,  sir ;  he  has  a  cozen- 
I  do  not  like  his  way.  [ing  countenance. 

Lop.  Let  him  go  forward. 
Cantabit  vacuus ;   they  that  have  nothing,  fear 

nothing. 
All  I  have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning ; 
And,  when  he  has  gotten  that,  he  may  put  it  in  a 
nutshell.  [Reads  the  letter. 

Signior  Lopez,  since  my  arrival  from  Cordova 
to  these  parts,  I  have  written  divers  letters  unto 
you,  hut  as  yet  received  no  answer  of  any — Good 
and  very  good — And  although  so  great  a  forgetful, 
ness  might  cause  a  want  in  my  due  correspondence , 
yet  the  desire  I  have  sHll  to  serve  you,  must  more 
prevail  with  me — Better  and  better :  The  devil  a 
man  know  I  yet— and  therefore,  with  the  present 
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oectmon  offered^  I  am  willing  to  crave  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favours  which  I  have  heretofore  re- 
ceived from    you,    and  do  recommend    my  ton, 
LeandrOf  the  bearer^  to  you,  trith  request  that  Ite 
may  be  admitted  in  that  vniversity,  till  such  time 
as  I  shall  arrive  at  home  ;  his  studies  he  will  make 
you  acquainted  withal.  This  kindness  shall  supply 
the  want  of  your  slackness :    And  so^  Heaven  keep 
you.     Yours^  Alonzo  Tiveria, 
Alonzo  Tiveria !  Very  well. 
A  Tery  ancient  friend  of  mine,  I  take  it ; 
For,  till  this  hour,  I  never  heard  his  name  yet 

Lean,  You  look,  sir,  as  if  you  had  forgot  my 
father. 

Lop.  No,  no,  I  look  as  I  would  remember  him  ; 
For  that  I  nerer  remember'd,  I  cannot  foxget,  sir. 
Alonzo  Tiveria  ? 

Lean.  The  same,  sir. 

Lop,  And  now  i'  th'  Indies  ? 

Lean,  Yes. 

Lop,  He  may  be  any  where, 
For  aught  that  I  consider. 

Lean,  Think  again,  sir; 
You  were  students  both  at  one  time  in  -^Iflm^nm, 
And  as  I  take  it,  chamber-fellows. 

Lop,  Ha? 

Lean,  Nay,  sure,  you  must  remember. 

Lop.  'Would  I  could ! 

Lean,  I  have  heard  him  say  yon  were  gossips 

Lop,  Very  likely  ;  [too. 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  whom  ?  for  we  students 
May  oft-times  over-reach  our  memories. — 
Dost  thou  remember,  Diego,  this  same  signior  ? 
Thou  hast  been  mine  these  twenty  years. 

Die,  Remember? 
Why,  this  fellow  would    make    ye  mad.    Nova 
And  Signior  Tiveria  ?  What  are  these  ?  [  Hispania  ? 
He  may  as  well  name  ye  friends  out  of  Cataya. 
Take  heed,  I  beseech  your  worship. — Do  you  hear, 
You  have  no  letters  for  me  ?  [my  friend, 

Lean.  Not  any  letter ; 
But  I  was  charged  to  do  my  father's  love 
To  the  old  honest  sexton,  Diego.    Are  yon  he,  sir  ? 

Die,  Ha !  have  I  friends,  and  know  'em  not  ? 
My  name  is  Diego  ; 
But  if  either  I  remember  you  or  your  father, 
Or  Nova  Hispania  (I  was  never  there,  sir,) 
Or  any  kindred  that  you  have — For  Heaven  sake, 

master, 
Let's  cast  about  a  little,  and  consider ; 
We  may  dream  out  our  time. 

Lean,  It  seems  I  am  deceived,  sir : 
Yet,  that  you  are  Don  Lopez,  all  men  tell  me, 
The  curate  here,  and  have  been  some  time,  sir. 
And  you  the  sexton  Diego,  such  I  am  sent  to, 
The  letter  tells  as  much.    May  be  they  are  dead. 
And  yon  of  the  like  names  succeed.     I  thank  ye, 

gentlemen  ; 
Ye  have  done  honestly  in  telling  truth ; 
1  might  have  been  forward  else  ;  for  to  that  Lopez, 
That  was  my  father's  friend,  I  had  a  charge, 
A  charge  of  money  to  deliver,  gentlemen ; 
Five  hundred  ducats,  a  poor  small  gratuity. 
But  since  yon  are  not  he 

Lop,  Good  sir,  let  me  think ; 
I  pray  ye  be  patient ;  pray  ye,  stay  a  little : 
Nay,  let  me  remember ;  I  beseech  you  stay,  sir. 

Die,  An  honest   noble   friend,  that  sends  so 
lovingly ; 
An  old  friend  too ;  I  shall  remember,  sure,  sir. 


Lop,  Thou  say'st  true,  Diego. 

Die.  'Pray  ye  consider  quickly  ; 
Do,  do,  by  any  means.  Methinks,  already, 
A  grave  staid  genUeman  comes  to  my  memory. 

Lean,  He*s  old  indeed,  sir. 

Die,  With  a  goodly  white  beard 
(For  now  he  must  be  so ;  I  know  he  must  be) 
Signior  Alonzo,  master. 

Lop,  I  begin  to  have  him. 

Die,  He    has  been    from  hence  about  some 
twenty  years,  sir. 

Lean,  Some  iive-and-tw^ty,  sir. 

Die.  You  say  most  true,  sir ; 
Just  to  an  hour,  'tis  now  just  five-and-twenty. 
A  fine  straight  timber'd  man,  and  a  brave  soldier. 
He  married— let  me  see 

Lean,  De  Castro's  daughter. 

Die.  The  very  same. 

Lean.  [Aside.  ]  Thou  art  a  very  rascal  1 
De  Castro  is  the  Turk  to  thee,  or  anything. 
The  money  rubs  'em  into  strange  remembrances ; 
For  as  many  ducats  more  they  would  remember 
Adam. 

Lop.  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  welcome  to 
your  country ; 
Now  I  remember  plainly,  manifestly. 
As  freshly  as  if  yesterday  I  had  seen  him. 
Most  heartily  welcome  !  Sinful  that  1  am. 
Most  sinful  man !  why  should  I  lose  this  gentle- 
man? 
This  loving  old  companion  ?  We  had  all  one  soul. 
He  dwelt  here  hard  by,  at  a  handsome [sur. 

Lean.  Farm,  sir : 
You  say  most  true. 

Lop.  Alonzo  Tiveria ! 
Lord,  Lord,  that  time  should  play  the  treacherous 

knave  thus  1 
Wliy,  he  was  the  only  friend  I  had  in  Spain,  sir. 
I  knew    your  mother  too,  a   handsome   gentle- 
woman ; 
She  was  married  very  young  :  I  married  *em. 
I  do  remember  now  the  masques  and  sports  then. 
The  fire-works,  and  the  fine  delights.   Good  faith, 

sir. 
Now  I  look  in  your  face — whose  eyes  are  those, 

Diego? 
Nay,  if  he  be  not  just  Alonzo's  picture 

Lean,  Lord,  how  I  blush  for  these  two  impu- 
dents  I  [Asid*. 

Die,  Well,  gentleman,   I   think    your  name's 

Lean,  It  is,  indeed,  sir.  [Leandro. 

Gra' -mercy,  letter;  thou  hadat  never  known  else. 

lAside. 

Die,  I  have  dandled  you,  and  kiss'd  you,  and 
play'd  with  you, 
A  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  and  danced  yon. 
And   swung  you  in   my  bell-ropes — ^you    loved 
swinging. 
Lop,  A  sweet  boy. 

Lean,  Sweet  lying  knaves  I  What  would  these 
do  for  thousands  ?  \Asidt. 

Lop.  A  wondrous  sweet  boy  then  it  was.    See 
now. 
Time,  that  consumes  us,  shoots  him  up  still  sweeter. 
How  does  the  noble  gentleman?  how  fares  he  ? 
When  shall  we  see  him  ?  when  will  he  bless  his 
country  ? 
l^an.  Oh,  very  shortly,  sir.     Till  his  return, 
He  has  sent  me  over  to  your  charge. 
Lop,  And  welcome ; 
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Nay,  yon  shall  know  yon  are  welcome  to  your 
friend,  sir. 
Lean,  And  to  my  study,  sir,  wHch  must  be  the 
law. 
To  farther  which,  he  would  entreat  your  care 
To  plant  me  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That's  expert  in  that  knowledge  :  For  his  pains 
I  have  three  hundred  ducats  more ;  for  my  diet. 
Enough,  sir,  to  defray  me ;  which  I  am  charged 
To  take  still,  as  I  use  it,  from  your  custody : 
I  have  the  money  ready,  and  I  am  weary. 
Lop,  Sit  down,  sit  down  ;  and,  once  more,  you're 
most  welcome. 
The  law  you  have  hit  upon  mott  happily ; 
Here  is  a  master  in  that  art,  Bartolus, 
A  neighbour  by ;  to  him  I  will  prefer  you ; 
A  leanied  man,  and  my  most  loving  neighbour. 
I'U  do  you  faithful  service,  sir. 

IHe,  He's  an  ass,  lAHdetolamit. 

And  so  we'll  use  him ;  he  shall  be  a  lawyer  1 
I       Lop.  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  money  again— 
Before,  Diego, 
And  get  some  pretty  pittance ;  my  pupil^s  hungry. 
Lean.  'Pray  you,  sir,  unlade  me. 
Lop.  I'll  refresh  you,  sir : 
When  yon  want,  you  know  your  exchequer. 
Leon.  If  all  this  get  me  but  access,  I  am  happy. 

lAiide. 
Lop.  Come ;  I  am  tender  of  yon. 
Lean.  I'U  go  with  ye. — 
To  have  this  fbrt  betray'd,  these  fools  must  fleece 
me.  {Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  House  of  Bartolus. 

Enter 'Baxwvob  and  Amabakta. 

Bar.  My  Amaranta,  a  retired  sweet  life, 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely, 
Becomes  a  wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 
At  home  to  be  believed  both  young  and  handsome, 
As  lilies  that  are  cased  in  crystal  glasses. 
Makes  up  the  wonder ;  show  it  abroad,  'tis  stale. 
And  stiU,  the  more  eyes  cheapen  it,  'tis  more 

slubber'd. 
And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting, 
Or  ev'ning  terraces,  to  take  opinions. 
When  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blows 

inward. 
When  good  thoughts  are  the  noblest  companions. 
And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  discourses  ? — 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  that  know  thy  nature  ?  • 
Ama.  You  know  your  own  disease,  distrust,  and 
jealousy! 
And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good  meaning. 
What  trial  is  there  of  my  honesty. 
When  I  am  mew*d  at  home  ?    To  what  end,  hus- 
band. 
Serve  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste  be- 
haviours. 
Without  their  uses  ?    Then  they  are  known  most 

excellent. 
When  by  their  contraries  they  are  set  off  and  bur- 
nished. 
I    If  you  both  hold  me  fair,  and  chaste,  and  virtuous. 
Let  me  go  fearless  out,  and  win  that  greatness : 
These  seeds  grow  not   in   shades  and  conceal'd 

places: 
Set  'em  i'  th'  heat  of  all,  then  they  rise  glorious. 
Bair.  Peace ;  you  are  too  loud. 

m  S 


Ama.  You  are  too  covetous  ; 
If  that  be  rank'd  a  virtue,  you  have  a  rich  one. 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers'  wives,  off  handsomely. 
Attended  as  I  ought,  and,  as  they  have  it. 
My  coach,  my  people,  and  my  handsome  women, 
My  will  in  honest  things. 

Bar.  Peace,  Amaranta ! 

Ama.  They  have  content,  rich  clothes,  and  that 
secures  'em; 
Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  observance ; 
They  are  merry,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh,— « 

Bar.  Thou  shalt  too. 

Ama.  And  freely   may  converse  with  proper 
gentlemen. 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 

Enter  "BahA. 

Bar.  Yon  are  now  too  far  again :  Thou  shalt 
have  anything. 
Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a  handsome  office ; 
And  then,  my  Amaranta^-^ 

Ama.  Here's  a  thing  now, 
You  place  as  pleasure  to  me ;  all  my  retinue. 
My  chambermaid,  my  kitchenmaid,  my  friend ; 
And  what  she  fails  in  I  must  do  myself. 
A  foil  to  set  my  beauty  off;  I  thank  you. 
You  will  place  the  devil  next  for  a  companion. 

Bar.  No  more  such  words,  good  wife. — ^What 
would  you  have,  maid? 

Egla.  Master  Curate,  and  the  Sexton,  and  a 
Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship,  [stranger,  sir. 

Bar.  A  stranger  ? 

Ama.  You  had  best  to  be  jealous  of  the  man  you 

Bar.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  that.        [know  not. 

Ama.  'Pray  yon,  go  out  to  'em  ; 
That  will  be  safest  for  you,  I  am  well  here ; 
I  only  love  your  peace,  and  serve  like  a  slave  for  it. 

Bar,  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not ;  'tis  some  honest 
client. 
Rich,  and  litigious,  the  curate  has  brought  to  me. 
Pr'ythee,  go  in,  my  duck  ;  I'll  but  speak  to  'em, 
And  return  instantly. 

Ama,  I  am  commanded. 
One  day  you  will  know  my  sufferance.  {Exit. 

Bar.  And  reward  it.  ILockt  ike  door. 

So,  so  ;  fast  bind,  fast  find. — Come  in,  my  neigh- 
bours; 
My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye  come  in ;  ye  are 
welcome. 

Enter  Lopss,  Lbandro,  and  Dnao, 

Lop.  Bless  your  good  reverence  ! 

Bar.  Good  day,  good  master  Curate, 
And  neighbour  Diego,  welcome.      What's  your 

business  ? 
And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends ;  the  time  is 
Welcome,  good  sir.  [precious. — 

Lop.  To  be  short  then  with  your  mastership. 
For,  I  know,  your  several  hours  are  full  of  business, 
We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of  honest 
And  of  an  honest  face [parents, 

Bar.  It  seems  so,  neighbours : 
But  to  what  end  ? 

Lop.  To  be  your  pupil,  sir ; 
Your  servant,  if  you  please. 

Lean.  I  have  travell'd  far,  sir. 
To  seek  a  worthy  man. 

Bar.  Alas,  good  gentleman, 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  a  private  too, 
Unfit  to  keep  a  servant  of  your  reckoning; 
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My  house  a  little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 

To  hold  myself,  and  those  poor  few  live  under  it 

Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentleman. 

If  I  were  able  to  receive  a  servant. 

To  be  a  little  scrupulous  of  his  dealing ; 

For  in  these  times 

Lop,  'Pray  let  me  answer  that,  sir : 
Here  are  five  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him  ; 
He  cannot  want,  sir,  to  make  good  his  credit. 
Good  gold,  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  honest  pledge ; 
Yet,  sure,  that  needs  not,  for  his  face  and  carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in-bred  honesty. 

Lean,  And  (for  I  have  a  ripe  mind  to  Uie  law, 
sir. 
In  which,  I  understand,  you  live  a  master) 
The  least  poor  comer  in  your  house,  poor  bed,  mr, 
(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  to  your  worship) 
With  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your  counsel. 
Shall  I  rest  most  content  with.    Other  acquaintance 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of  law, 
I  dare  not  covet,  nor  I  will  not  seek,  sir ; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desires  privacy. 
Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my  thanks, 
I  do  proportion  out  some  twenty  ducats  ; 
As  I  grow  riper,  more :  Three  hundred  now,  sir, 
To  shew  my  love  to  learning  and  my  master ; 
My  diet  rU  defiray  too,  without  trouble. 

Lop,  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 

Bar.  I  do  strangely ; 
Yes,  and  I  like  it  too— Thanks  to  his  money. 

Die.  'Would  he  would  live  with  me,  and  learn 

Lop.  A  wondrous  modest  man,  sir.  [to  dig  too  I 

Bar.  So  it  seems. 
His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  be  nourished, 
Neighbour :  He's  like  to  prove 

Lop.  With  your  good  counsel, 
And  with  your  diligence,  as  you  will  ply  him. 
His  parents,  when  they  know  your  care 

Bar.  Come  hither. 

Die,  An  honester  young  man  your  worship  ne*er 
But  he  is  so  bashful [kept ; 

Bar.  Oh,  I  like  him  better. — 
Say,  I  should  undertake  you,  which,  indeed,  sir. 
Will  be  no  little  straitness  to  my  living, 
Considering  my  affairs,  and  my  small  house,  sir, 
(For  I  see  some  promises,  that  pull  me  to  you) 
Could  you  content  yourself,  at  first,  thus  meanly, 
To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  of  my  house,  sir  ? 
For  I  have  not  many  lodgings  to  allow  you. 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  company ; 
A  little  fire  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  you, 
A  student  must  be  frugal ;  sometimes  lights  too, 
According  to  your  labour. 

Lean.  Kvkj  thing,  sir. 
That's  dry  and  wholesome.   I  am  no  bred  wanton. 

Bar,  Then  I  receive  you  :  But  I  must  desire  you 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean,  Ever,  sir ; — 
(There  is  the  gold) — and  ever  be  your  servant.— 
(Take  it,  and  give  me  books) — May  I  but  prove, 

sir, 
According  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  multiply  1 

Lop,  Do,  study  hard.-^Pray  you  take  him  in, 
and  settle  him ; 
He's  only  fit  for  you.     Shew  him  his  cell,  sir. 

Die.  Take  a  good  heart ;  and,  when  you  are  a 
cunning  lawyer, 
I'll  sell  my  beEs,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 


Bar^  Come,  sir,  with  me. — ^Neighbours,  I  thank 
your  diligence. 

Lop*  I'll  come  sometimes,  and  crack  a  case 
with  you. 

Bar.  Welcome.  [fxtftmf  Bart,  and  LBAMoaa 

iMp.  Here's  money  got  with  ease  I  here,  spend 
And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder,    [that  jonally, 

Die,  Many  more  fools, 
I  heartily  pray,  may  follow  his  example  ? 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  condition, 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Hispania ! 

Lop.  It  will  do  well :  Let  'em  but  send  their 
monies. 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  I  care  not, 
I'll  know  'em  instantly;  nay,  I'll  be  akin  to  'em ; 
I  cannot  miss  a  man  that  sends  me  money. 
Let  him  law  there !    'Long  as  his  ducats  last,  boy, 
I'll  grace  him,  and  prefer  him. 

Die.  I'll  turn  trade,  master. 
And  now  live  by  the  living ;  let  the  dead  stink, 
'Tis  a  poor  stixiking  trade. 

Lop.  If  the  young  fool  now 
Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife,  Diego  ? 

Die.  And  handle  her  case,  master ;  that's  a  law- 
point, 
A  point  would  make  him  start,  and  put  on  his 

spectacles ; 
A  hidden  point,  were  worth  the  canvassing. 

Lop,  Now,  surely,  surely,  I  should  love  him, 
Diego, 
And  love  him  heartily :  Nay,  I  should  love  myself. 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fortune ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  dog-bolt. 
An  armnt  worm  ;  and,  though  I  call  him  worshlp- 
I  wish  him  a  canoniz'd  cuckold,  Diego.  [ful. 

Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  him 

Die.  He  is  too  demure,  sir. 

Lop.  If  he  do  sting  her  home 

Die.  There's  no  such  matter. 
The  woman  was  not  born  to  so  much  blessedness : 
He  has  no  heat ;  study  consumes  his  oil,  master. 

Lop.  Let's  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  and  pre- 

Over  a  cup  of  lusty  sack,  let's  prophesy,     [sently, 

I  am  like  a  man  that  dream*d  he  was  an  emperor. 

Come,  Diego,  hope !  and,  whilst  he  lasts,  we'll  lay 

it  on.  iExeunL 


SCENE  UL—The  Street. 

Enter  Jamie,  Muomw,  Amsnio,  and  Ahqclo. 

Jam.  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder  ? 
Mil,  Yes,  yes. 
Jam,  And  you,  Arsenio  ? 
Ar*.  Yes ;  he's  gone,  sir. 
Strangely  disguis'd !  he's  set  upon  his  voyage. 
Jam.  Love  guide  his  thoughts !    He's  a  brave 
honest  fellow. 
Sit  close,  don  lawyer !  Oh,  that  arrant  knave  now. 
How  he  will  stink,  will  smoke  again,  will  burst ! 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast 

Mil.  He  may  be  more  beast. 
Jam.  Let  him  bear  six,  and  six,  that  all  may 
blaze  him ! 
The  viUany  he  has  sowed  into  my  brother. 
And,  from  his  state,  the  revenue  he  has  reach'd 

at! 
Pay  him,  my  good  Leandro !  Take  my  prayers ! 
ArM,  And  all  our  wishes !    Plough  with  his  fine 
I  white  heifer ! 
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Jam.  Mark  bim,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  famous 
cuckold ! 
Let  it  out- live  hia  books,  bis  pains,  and,  bear  me« 
The  more  be  seeks  to  smotber  it  with  jostiee. 

EtUer  Andrba. 

Let  it  blaze  out  the  more !— What  news,  Andrea  ? 
Andn  News  I  am  loth  to  tell  you ;  but  I  am 
charged,  sir. 
Your  brother  lays  a  strict  command  upon  you, 
No  more  to  know  bis  bouse,  upon  your  danger. 
I  am  sorry,  sir. 
Jam.  'Faith,  never  be  :  I  am  glad  on't. 
I    He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery : 
I  mean  to  shun  it ;  so  return  my  answer  : 
'Twill  shortly  spew  him  out.  Come,  let's  be  merry, 
And  lay  our  beads  together  carefully. 
How  we  may  help  our  friend ;  and  let's  lodge  near 
I  bim, 

Be  still  at  band.    I  would  not  for  my  patrimony. 
But  be  should  crown  bis  lawyer  a  learned  monster  I 
Come,  let's  away ;  I'm  stark  mad  'till  I  see  bim. 

i^Exeunt. 


SCENE  l\.—A  Room  in  the  Home  of  Bartolus. 
Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta. 

Ama.  Why  will  you  bring  men  in,  and  yet  be 
jealous? 
Why  will  you  lodge  a  young  man,  a  man  able, 
And  yet  repine  ? 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee,  sweet ; 
A  modest  poor  slight  thing !  Did  I  not  tell  thee 
He  was  only  given  to  the  book,  and  for  that 
How  royally  he  pays  ?  finds  his  own  meat  too. 

Ama.  I  will  not  have  bim  here :    I  know  your 
courses, 
And  what  fits  you  will  fall  into  of  madness. 

Bar.  V  fiiith,  I  will  not,  wife. 

Ama.  I  will  not  try  you. 

Bar,  He  comes  not  near  thee,  shall  not  dare  to 
Within  thy  lodgings :  In  an  old  out-room,  [tread 
Where  logs  and  coals  were  laid 

Ama,  Now  you  lay  fire ; 
Fire  to  consume  your  quiet. 

Bar,  Didst  thou  know  bim, 
Thou  wouldst  think  as  I  do.     He  disquiet  thee  ! 
Thou  may'st  wear  bim  next  thy  heart,  and  yet  not 

warm  him. 
His  mind,  poor  man,  is  o'  th'  law ;  bow  to  live  after, 
And  not  on,  lewdness.     On  my  conscience, 
He  knows  not  bow  to  look  upon  a  woman. 
More  than  by  reading,  what  sex  she  is. 

Ama.  I  do  not  like  it,  sir. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  not  see,  fool. 
What  presents  be  sends  hourly  in  bis  gratefulness .' 
What  delicate  meats .' 

Ajim,  You  bad  best  trust  bim  at  your  table ; 
Do,  and  repent  it,  do  1 

Bar.  If  thou  be'st  willing. 
By  my  troth,  I  think  be  might  come ;  he's  so 

modest, 
He  never  speaks.  There's  part  of  that  be  gave  me ; 
He'll  eat  but  half  a  dozen  bits,  and  rise  imme- 
diately ; 
Ev'n  as  be  eats,  he  studies;  he'll  not  disquiet  thee. 
Do  as  thou  pleasest,  wife. 

Ama.  What  means  this  woodcock .' 

[Jf^nocA  within. 

Bar,  Retire,   sweet;    there's    one    knocks! — 

Come  in.    Your  business  ? 


Enter  Senrant. 

Serv.  My  lord  Don  Henrique  would  entreat 

you,  sir. 
To  come  immediately,  and  speak  with  him ; 
He  has  business  of  some  moment. 

Bar.  1*11  attend  bim. 
I  must  be  gone :  I  pr'ytbee,  think  the  best,  wife  ; 
At  my  return,  I'U  tell  thee  more.  Good  morrow ! — 
Sir,  keep  you  close,  and  study  hard:  An  hour 

hence, 
I'll  read  a  new  case  to  you.  l,ExiU 

Lean,  (  Within.)  Til  be  ready. 
Ama.  So  many  hundred  ducats,  to  lie  scurvily. 
And  learn   the  pelting   law.'    This  sounds  but 

slenderly. 
But  very  poorly.     I  would  see  this  fellow. 
Very  fain  see  Mm,  how  be  looks :  I  will  find 
To  what  end,  and  what  study ^There's    the 

place : 
I'll  go  o'  th'  other  side,  and  take  my  fortune. 
I  think  there  is  a  window.  lExiL 

Enter  Lsandro. 
Lean.  He's  gone  out. 
Now,  if  I  could  but  see  her !     She  is  not  this  way. 
How  nastily  he  keeps  bis  bouse.    My  chamber, 
If  I  continue  long,  will  choke  me  up, 
It  is  so  damp.     I  shall  be  mortified 
For  any  woman,  if  I  stay  a  month  here. 
I'll  in,  and  strike  my  lute ;  that  sound  may  call 
her.  lExit. 

Enter  Amaranta. 

Ama.  He  keeps  very  dose.     Lord,  bow  I  long 
to  see  him  ! 
A  lute  struck  handsomely !  a  Toice  too !  Ill  bear 
that. 

A  SONO  TO  THE  LUTR  WITHIN. 
I. 

Dearest,  do  not  you  delay  me» 

Since,  thou  know'st,  I  must  hegooe; 
Wind  and  tide,  lis  thought,  doth  stay  me. 
But  'tis  wind  that  must  be  blown 

From  that  breaUi,  whoee  native  smell 
Indian  odours  doth  excel. 

n. 

Oh,  then  tpeak,  thoa  fairest  fair. 

Kill  not  him  that  rows  to  serve  thee ; 
But  perfume  this  neighbouring  air. 
Else  dull  silence,  sure,  will  starve  me : 
Tis  a  word  that's  quickly  spoken, 
IVhich  being  restrain'd,  a  heart  Is  broken. 

These  verses  are  no  law,  they  sound  too  sweetly. 
Now  I  am  more  desirous.  [Lsandro  perptnj^ 

Lean.  'Tis  she,  certain. 

Ama,  What's  tbat,  that  peeps  ? 

Lean.  Ob,  admirable  face ! 

Ama.  Sure,  'tis  the  man. 

Lean.  I  will  go  out  a  little. 

Ama.  He  looks  not  like  a  fool ;  bis  face  is  noble. 
How  still  he  stands  ! 

Lean.  I  am  strucken  dumb  with  wonder  : 
Sure,  all  the  excellence  of  earth  dwells  here  I 

Ama,.  How  pale  he  looks!  yet,  how  bis  eyes, 
like  torches, 
Fling  their  beams  round  1     How  manly  bis  face- 
shews  ! 
He  comes  on :  Surely,  he  will  speak.    He  is  made 
most  handsomely. 
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This  is  no  derk  bdiaYionr.    Now  I  have  seen  yon, 
I'll  take  my  time !    Husband,  you  have  brought 

home  tinder. 

lExiU    She  drops  her  glove. 
Lean,  Sure   she  has  transfonn'd  me;  I  had 

forgot  my  tongue  clean. 
I  never  saw  a  face  yet,  but  this  rare  one. 
But  I  was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it, 
And  speak  my  mind;   my  lips  were  Iock*d  up 

here; 
This  is  divine,  and  only  served  with  reverence ! 


Oh,  most  fiur  cover  of  a  hand  &r  fairer, 

ITaket  up  the  glere. 
Thon  blessed  innocence,  that  guards  that  white- 
ness. 
Live  next  my  hesrt !  I  am  glad  I  have  got  a  relick ; 
A  relick,  when  I  pray  to  it.  may  work  wonders. 

[il  moUe  $citkitu 

Hark,  there's  some  noise !     I  must  retire  again. 

This  blessed  apparition  makes  me  happy : 

I'll  suffer,  and  I'll  sacrifice  my  sabsUnce, 

But  I'll  enjoy.    Now  softly  to  my  kenneL     i£xit. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— ^»  Aparimeni  in  Don  Hsimiaus's 

House, 

Enter  Hsiougua  and  Baktox.U8. 

Hen,  You  know  my  cause  sufficiently? 
Bar,  I  do,  sir. 

Hen,  And  though  it  will  impair  my  honesty, 
And  strike  deep  at  my  credit,  yet,  my  Bartolus, 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  free  me 
From  the  vexation  of  my  spiteful  brother^ 
That  most  insultingly  reigns  over  me, 
I  must  and  will  go  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  my  lord, 
And  look  not  after  credit ;  we  shall  cure  that ; 
Your  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right,  sir ; 
We  surgeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures,  sir ; 
And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  I'll  handle  it : 
Mark,  how  1*11  knock  it  home.    Be  of  good  cheer, 

sir; 
You  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good  causes ; 
The   prerogative  of  your  crowns  idll  carry  the 

matter. 
Carry  it  sheer.     The  assistant  sits  to-morrow. 
And  he's  your  friend.     Your  monied  men  love 

naturally, 
And  as  your  loves  are  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 
Hen,  He  shall  not  want  for  that. 
Bar,  No,  no,  he  must  not ; 
line  your  cause  warmly,  sir;    (the  times    are 

agueish) 
That  holds  a  plea  in  heart.     Hang  the  penurious ! 
Their  causes,  like  their  purses,  have  poor  issues. 
Hen.  That  way  I  was  ever  bountifuL 
Bar,  Tis  true,  sir ; 
That  makes  you  fear'd,  forces  ^the  snakes  to  kneel 

to  you. 
live  full  of  money,  and  supply  the  lawyer. 
And  take  your  choice  of  what  man's .  lands  yon 

please,  sir. 
What  pleasures,  or  what  profits,  what  revenges ; 
They  are  all  your  own.    I  must  have  witnesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 

Hen,  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 
Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will  swear 
That  will  swear  any  thing.  [suddenly. 

Hen,  They  shall  swear  truth,  too. 
Bar,  That's  no  great  matter :  For  variety, 
They  may  swear  truth ;  else  'tis  not  much  look*d 

after. 
I  will  serve  process,  presently  and  strongly. 
Upon  your  brother,  and  Octavio, 
Jacintha,  and  the  boy.    Pft)vide  your  proofs,  sir. 
And  set  'em  fiurly  off ;  be  sure  of  witnesses ; 


Though  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wit- 


I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost,  sir. 
So  beastly  cast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses 

Hen.  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar.  Then  begone,  be  provident. 
Send  to  the  judge  a  secret  way :  You  have  me  ? 
And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen,  I  shall,  sir. 

Bar,  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat.    Til 
study. 
And  at  my  hour, — ^but  mark  me  I  Go ;  be  happy ; 
Go,  and  believe  i*  th*  law ! 

Hen.  I  hope  'twill  help  me.  [JE«im<. 


SCENE  11.—^  Rwm  in  the  House  ef  Lopu. 
EnUr  hopn,  Jhmao,/our  Fariahionen,  and  Singen. 
Lap,  Ne*er  talk  to  me,  I  will  not  stay  amongst 

ye; 

Debauch'd  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I  found  ye. 
And  fools  I  leave  ye.    I  have  taught  these  twenty 

years, 
Preach'd  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a  child  might 

swallow ; 
Yet  ye  are  blockheads  stilL    What  should  I  say  to 

ye? 
Ye  have  neither  faith,  nor  money,  left  to  save  ye : 
Am  I  a  fit  companion  for  such  beggars  ? 

1  Par.  If  the  shepherd  will  si^er  the  sheep  to 

be  scabb'd,  sir 

Lop,  No,  no,  ye  are  rotten. 
Die,  'Would  they  were,  for  my  sake  \ 
Lop,  I  have  'nointed  ye,  and  tarr*d  ye  with  my 
doctrine. 
And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  yet  ye  are  mangy  I 
I  will  avoid  ye. 

2  Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  be  not  angry. 

In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock ;  do  not  part 

with  us. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful  curate, 
And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sermons : 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us,  sir. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  quiet  teacher ; 
Before  you'll  vex  your  audience,  you'll  sleep  with 
And  that's  a  loving  thing.  ['em  ; 

3  Par,  We  grant  yon,  dr. 

The  only  benefactor  to  our  bowling, 
To  all  onr  merry  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 
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Lop.  I  will  not  stay  for  all  this  ;  ye  shall  know 
A  man  bom  to  a  more  beseeming  fortune,  [me 
Than  ringing  all-in  to  a  rout  of  dances. 

4  Par,  We  will  increase  your  tithes  ;  yon  shall 
have  eggs  too, 
Tho'  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  our  issues. 

1  Par,  I  am  a  smith ;  yet  thus  far  out  of  my 

love, 
Yon  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  I  prick,  to  pray  for: 
I  am  sure,  I  prick  five  hundred  in  a  year,  sir. 

2  Par.  I  am  a  cook,  a  man  of  a  dryM  conscience. 
Yet  thus  far  I  relent :  You  shall  have  tithe  pot- 
tage. 

3  Par.  Your  stipend  shall  be  raised  too,  good 

neighbour  Diego. 
Die.  Would  ye  have  me  speak  for  ye;  I  am 

more  angry, 
Ten  times  more  vex'd ;  not  to  be  pacified ! 
No,  there  be  other  places  for  poor  sextons, 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  places, 
And  people  that  know  how  to  use  our  offices. 
Know  what  they  were  made  for.    I  speak  for  such 

capons ! 
Ye  shall  find  the  key  o*  th'  church  under  the  door, 

neighbotirs ; 
Ye  may  go  in  and  drive  away  the  daws. 

Lop.  My  surplice,  with  one  sleeve,  ye  shall  find 

there, 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  ye  have  driven  me ; 
And  the  old  cutwork  cope,  ^t  hangs  by  geometry : 
'Pray  ye  turn  'em  carefully,  they  are  very  tender. 
The  remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did, 

neighbours. 
Half  puflTd  away  with  the  churchwardens*  pipings, 
Snch  smoky  zeids  they  have  against  hard  places. 
The  poor-man*s  box  is  there  too :  If  ye  find  any 

thing 
Beside  the  posy,  and  that  half  rubb'd  out  too, 
For  fear  it  should  awake  too  much  charity, 
Give  it  to  pious  uses  ;  that  is,  spend  it. 

Die.  The  bell-ropes,  they  are  strong  enough  to 
So  we  bequeath  ye  to  your  destiny.  [hang  ye, 

1  Par.  'Pray  ye  be  not  so  has^. 
Die.  ril  speak  a  proud  word  to  ye : 

Would  ye  have  us  stay  ? 

2  Par.  We  do  most  heartily  pray  ye. 

3  Par.  VVl  draw  as  mighty  drink,  sir 

Lop.  A  strong  motive ; 

The  stronger  still,  the  more  ye  come  unto  me. 

3  Par.  And  I'll  send  for  my  daughter. 
Lop.  This  may  stir  too : 

The  maiden  is  of  age,  and  must  be  edified. 

4  Par.  You  shall  have  any  thing.    Lose  our 

learned  vicar  ? 
And  oar  most  constant  friend,  honest,  dear  Diego  ? 

Die.  Yet  aU  this  will  not  do.    I'U  teU  ye,  neigh- 
And  tell  ye  true :  If  ye  will  have  us  stay,    [hours, 
If  ye  will  have  the  comforts  of  our  companies, 
Ye  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  right  in  these  points ; 
Ye  shall  be  boond,  and  this  the  obligation  : 
Die  when  'tis  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties. 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  our  undoings. 
Marry  try'd  women,  that  are  free,  and  fruitful ; 
Get  children  in  abundance,  for  your  christenings, 
Or  suffer  to  be  got,  'tis  equal  justice. 

Lop.  Let  weddings,  christenings,   churchings, 
funerals, 
And  merry  gossipings,  go  round,  go  round  still ; 
Round  as  a  pig,  that  we  may  find  the  profit. 

Die*  And  let  your  old  men  fall  sick  handsomely, 


And  die  immediately ;  their  sons  may  shoot  up. 
Let  women  die  o'  th'  sullens  too ;  *ti8  natural ; 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  age  first, 
That  they  may  stock  us  still.     Your  queasy  young 
That  perish  undeliver'd,  I  am  vex'd  with,    [wives. 
And  vex'd  abundantly ;  it  much  concerns  me  ; 
There's  a  child's  burial  lost ;  look  that  be  mended. 
Xrop.  Let  'em  be  brought  to  bed,  then  die  when 
they  please. 
These  things  consider'd,  countrymen,  and  sworn 
to 

2  Par.  All  these,  and  all  our  sports  again,  and 

gambols. 

3  Par.  We  must  die,  and  we  must  live,  and  we'll 
Every  man  shall  be  rich  by  one  another,   [he  merry ; 

2  Par.  We  are  here  to-morrow  and  gone  to-day. 
For  my  part, 
If  getting  children  can  befriend  my  neighbours, 
I'll  labour  hard  but  I  will  fill  your  font.  sir. 

1  Par.  I  have  a  mother  now,  and  an  old  father ; 


They 


own,  within  these  two 


are  as  sure  your 
months — 

4  Par,  My  sister  must  be  pray'd  for  too  ;  she 
Desperate  in  love.  [is  desperate, 

Die.  Keep  desperate  men  far  from  her. 
Then  'twtll  go  hard.     Do  ye  see  how  melancholy? 
Do  ye  mark  the  man  ?  Do  ye  profess  ye  love  him  ? 
And  would  do  any  thing  to  stay  his  fury. 
And  are  ye  unprovided  to  refresh  him .' 
To  make  him  know  your  loves  ?  Fy,  neighbours  I 

2  Par.  We'll  do  any  thing. 
We  have  brought  music  to  appease  his  spirit ; 
And  the  best  song  we'll  give  him. 

Die.  Pray  you,  sit  down,  sir ; 
They  know  their  duties  now,  and  they  stand  ready 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

Lop.  'Tis  well.    Proceed,  neighbours ! 
I  am  glad  I  have  brought  ye  to  understand  good 

manners ; 
Ye  had   Puritan  hearts  a  while,  spum'd  at  all 
But  I  see  some  hope  now.  [pastimes  ; 

Die.  We  are  set.    Proceed,  neighbours ! 

SONG.  ^ 

I. 

Let  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  bo}'8  sing. 

The  young  lasses  skip  and  play : 
Let  the  cups  go  round,  till  round  goes  the  ground. 

Our  learned  old  vicar  wiU  stay. 

II. 

Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah, 

And  let  the  fat  goose  swim ; 
For  verily,  verily,  verily,  ah, 

Our  vicar  this  day  shall  be  trim. 

ni. 

The  stew'd  coclc  shall  cmw,  cock^a-loodle-loo, 

A  loud  oock*a-Ioodle  shall  he  crow ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 

Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

IV. 

Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 

To  thee  our  most  noble  adviser ; 
Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat. 
And  we  ourselves  will  be  wiser. 

V. 

Well  labour  and  swink.  we'll  kiss  and  well  drink. 
And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker ; 

Well  fall  to  our  plough,  and  get  children  enow. 
And  thou  ahalt  be  learned  old  vicar. 
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Enter  Absknio  and  Milakbs. 

Ars,  What  ails  this  priest?   how  highly  the 
thing  takes  it ! 

Mil.  Lord,  how  it  looks  ?  Has  he  not  bought 
some  prebend ! 
Leandro's  money  makes  the  rascal  merry, 
Merry  at  heart.     He  spies  as. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours ; 
Here  are  some  gentlemen.     Begone,  good  neigh- 
Begone,  and  labour  to  redeem  my  fiivour.     [hours, 
No  more  words,  but  begone.    These  two  are  gen- 
No  company  for  crusty-handed  fellows,    [tlemen ; 

Die.  We  will  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  and  try  ye. 

Lop,  Fill  all  your  hearts  with  joy ;  we  will  stay 
with  ye. 
Begone;  no  more!  I  take  your  pastimes  graci- 
ously.   lExeunt  ParishionerB. 

Would  ye  with  me,  my  friends  ? 

Ars.  We  would  look  npon  you ; 
For,  methinks,  you  look  loTely. 

Lop.  You  have  no  letters  ? 
Nor  any  kind  remembrances  ? 

Mii.  Remembrances  ? 

Lop.  From  Noira  Hispania,  or  some  part  re- 
mote, sir ; 
You  look  like  travelled  men.    May  be,  some  old 

friends, 
That  happily  I  have  forgot ;  some  signiors 
In  China  or  Cataya ;  some  companions^— 

Die.  In  the  Mogul*s  court,  or  elsewhere. 

Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop.  You  came  not  from  Peru? — Do  they  look, 
As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  'em  ?  [Diego, 
Another  Don  Alonzo,  now  i 

Die.  Ay,  marry. 
And  so  much  money,  sir,  from  one  you  know  not ; 
Let  it  be  who  it  will ! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours. 
Would  ye  be  private  ? 

AfiL  There's  no  need  on't,  sir ; 
We  come  to  bring  you  a  remembrance  frt)m  a 
merchant. 

Lop.  'Tis  very  well ;  'tis  like  I  know  him. 

Ars.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A  new  mistake,  Di^o ; 
Let's  carry  it  decently.  lAside. 

Ars.  We  come  to  tell  you. 
You  have  received  great  sums  from  a  young  factor 
They  call  Leandro,  that  has  robb'd  his  master, 
Robb'd  him,  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let's  keep  close,  master ;  ^ 

This  news  comes  from  a  cold  country.      >  Aside. 

Lop.  By  my  faith,  it  freezes.  ) 

Mil.  Is  not  this  true?  Do  you  shrink  now. 
Do  I  not  touch  you  ?  [goodman  curate  ? 

Lop.  We  have  a  hundred  ducats 
Yet  left ;  we  do  beseech  you,  sir 

MU.  You'll  hang,  both ! 

Lop.  One  may  suffice. 

Die.  I  will  not  hang  alone,  master ; 
I  had  the  least  part,  you  shall  hang  the  highest. 
Plague  o'  this  Tiveria,  and  the  letter ! 
The  devil  sent  it  post  to  pepper  us. 
From  Nova  Hispania !  we  shall  hang  at  home  now. 

Ars.  I  see  ye  are  penitent,  and  1  have  compas- 
sion ; 
Ye  are  secure  both,  do  but  what  we  charge  ye ; 
Ye  shall  have  more  gold  too,  and  he  shall  give  it. 
Yet  ne'er  endanger  ye. 


Lop.  Command  us,  master. 
Command  us  presently,  and  see  how  nimbly- 


Die.  And  if  we  do  not  handsomely  endeavour — 

Ars.  Go  home,  and  till  ye  hear  more,  keep  pri- 
'Till  we  appear  again,  no  words,  good  vicar !  [vate ; 
There's  something  added. 

Mil.  For  you  too.  iOiving  monep. 

Lop.  We  are  ready. 

Mil.  Go,  and  expect  us  hourly :  If  ye  frJter, 
Though  ye  had  twenty  lives 

Die.  We  are  fit  to  lose  'em. 

Lop.  'Tis  most  expedient  that  we  should  hang 
both. 

Die.  If  we  be  hang'd,  we  cannot  blame  oor  for- 

Mil.  Farewell,  and  be  your  own  friends,  [tune. 

Lop.  We  expect  ye.  lEamnL 


SCENE    III.— -4  Court  of  Justice. 
Enter  Octavio,  jAcnniiA;  and  Abcanio. 

Oct.  We  cited  to  the  court ! 

Jac.  It  is  my  wonder. 

Oct.  But  not  our  fear,  Jacintha.  Weal^y  men. 
That  have  estates  to  lose,  whose  conscious  thoughts 
Are  full  of  inward  guilt,  may  shake  with  horror 
To  have  their  actions  sifted,  or  appear 
Before  the  judge  :  But  we,  that  know  ourselves 
As  innocent  as  poor,  that  have  no  fleece 
On  which  the  talons  of  the  griping  law 
Can  take  sure  hold,  may  snule  widi  scorn  on  all 
That  can  be  urged  against  us. 

Jac.  I  am  confident 
There  is  no  man  so  covetous,  that  desires 
To  ravish  our  wants  from  us ;  and  less  hope 
There  can  be  so  much  justice  left  on  earth, 
Though  sued  and  call'd  upon,  to  ease  us  of 
The  burden  of  our  wrongs. 

Oct.  What  thinks  Ascanio  ? 
Should  we  be  call'd  in  question,  or  accused 
Unjustly,  what  would  you  do  to  redeem  us 
From  tyrannous  oppression  ? 

Asc.  I  could  pray 
To  him  that  ever  has  an  open  ear 
To  hear  the  innocent,  and  right  their  wrongs ; 
Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  think  I  could  out-plead 
An  advocate,  and  sweat  as  much  as  he 
Does  for  a  double  fee,  ere  you  should  suffer 
In  an  honest  cause. 

Enter  Jami>  and  Babtolub. 

Oct.  Happy  simplicity  ! 

Jac.  My  dearest  and  my  best  one ! — Don  Jamie ! 

Oct.  And  the  advocate  that  caused  us  to  be 
summon'd. 

Asc.  My  lord  is  moved ;  I  see  it  in  his  looks : 
And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion, 
Looks  like  a  progging  knave. 

Jac.  Peace,  give  them  leave. 

Jam.  Serve  me  with  process  ? 

Bar.  My  lord,  you  are  not  lawless. 

Jam.  Nor  thou  honest ; 
One  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe. 
That  would  run  on  men's  errands  for  an  asper. 
And,  from  such  baseness,  having  raised  a  stock 
To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  call'd  to  the  bar. 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  you  would  plead 
A  needy  client's  cause  for  a  starved  hen. 
Or  half  a  little  loin  of  veal,  though  fly-blown ; 
And  these  the  greatest  fees  you  could  arrive  at 
For  just  proceedings :  But,  since  you  tnm'd 
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Bar.  Good  words,  my  lord. 

J^am,  And  grew  mj  brother's  bawd 
In  all  his  vicious  courses,  soothing  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices,  you  are  grown 
The  rich  and  eminent  knave !    In  the  devil's  name. 
What  am  I  cited  for  ? 

Bar,  You  shall  know  anon ; 
And  then  too  late  repent  this  bitter  language. 
Or  ril  miss  of  my  ends. 

Jam.  Wer't  not  in  court, 
I  would  beat  that  fat  of  thine,  raised  by  the  food 
Snatch'd  from  poor  clients'  mouths,  into  a  jelly : 
I  would,  my  man  of  law,  but  I  am  patient, 
And  would  obey  the  judge. 

Bar.  'Us  your  best  course. 
'Would  every  enemy  I  have  would  beat  me ! 
I  would  wish  no  better  action. 

Oct.  'Save  your  lordship. 

Ate.  My  humble  service. 

Jam.  My  good  boy,  how  dost  thou  ? 
Why  art  thou  call'd  into  the  court  ? 

Ate.  I  know  not, 
But  'tis  my  lord  the  Assistant's  pleasure 
I  should  attend  here. 

Jam,  He  will  soon  resolve  us* 

EnUr  the  AnlatABt,  Hsif  Riqua.  Officer,  and  Witnenea. 
They  ttUce  their  placet. 

Offi.  Make  way  there  for  the  judge. 

Jam.  How  ?  my  kind  brother  ? 
Nay  then,  'tis  rank,  there  is  some  villany  towards. 

Assiti.  This  sessions,  purchased  at  your  suit, 
Don  Henrique, 
Hath  brought  us  hither  to  hear  and  determine 
Of  what  you  can  prefer. 

ffeti.  I  do  beseech 
The  honourable  court  I  may  be  heard 
In  my  advocate. 

Atsisi.  'Tis  granted. 

Bar»  Hum!  hum! 

Jam.  That  preface, 
If  left  out  in  a  lawyer,  spoils  the  cause, 
Though  ne'er  so  good  and  honest. 

Bar.  If  I  stood  here 
To^ plead  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  man, 
Most  equal  judge,  or  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
(To  both  which  I  profess  myself  a  stranger) 
It  would  be  requisite  I  should  deck  my  language 
With  tropes  and  figures,  and  all  flourishes 
That  grace  a  rhetorician ;  'tis  confess'd 
Adulterate  metals  need  the  goldsmith's  art 
To  set  'em  off;  what  in  itself  is  perfect 
Contemns  a  borrow'd  gloss.    This  lord,  my  client, 
Whose  honest  cause,  when  'tis  related  truly, 
Will  challenge  justice,  finding  in  his  conscience 
A  tender  scruple  of  a  fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
To  be  absolved  of  it  by  his  confessor, 
If  that  in  open  court  he  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  concealed. 

Jam.  To  what  tends  this  ? 

Bar.  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  blood  should  mix  together) 
He  look'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 
The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form ; 
He  look'd  on  her,  and  loved  her. 

Jae.  Ye  good  angels, 
What  an  impudence  is  this  I 

Bar.  And  used  all  means 
Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  might  win  her 


To  be  at  his  devotion :  But  in  vain  ; 
Her  maiden  fort,  impregnable,  held  out 
Until  he  promised  marriage ;  and  before 
These  witnesses  a  solemn  contract  pass'd, 
To  take  her  as  his  wife. 

Assist.  Give  them  their  oath. 

Jam.  They  are  incompetent  witnesses,  his  owe 
creatures. 
And  will  swear  any  thing  for  half  a  ryal. 

00.  Silence! 

Assist.  Proceed. 

Bar.  Upon  this  strong  assurance, 
He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full ; 
Which  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judgment, 
Hood- wink* d  with  lust  before,  considering  duly 
The  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allied,  but  she 
Without  a  name  or  family,  secretly 
He  purchased  a  divorce,  to  disannul 
His  former  contract,  marryiog  openly 
The  lady  Violante. 

Jae.  As  you  sit  here 
The  deputy  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
The  substitute  of  that  impartial  judge, 
With  whom,  or  wealth,  or  titles,  prevail  nothing,' 
Gnmt  to  a  much-wrong'd  widow,  or  a  wife, 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  cause ;  and  let  me,  face  to  £ice 
To  this  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is  : 
And  if  my  wrongs,  with  his  ingratitude  balanced, 
Move  not  compassion,  let  me  die  unpitied  ! 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  I  pass  o*er ; 
To  think  of  them  is  a  disease ;  but  death, 
Should  I  repeat  them.     I  dare  not  deny, 
(For  innocence  cannot  justify  what's  false) 
But  all  the  advocate  hath  alledged  concerning 
His  falsehood  and  my  shame,  in  my  consent, 
To  be  most  true.    But  now  I  turn  to  thee. 
To  thee,  Don  Henrique !  and,  if  impious  acts 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a  blush, 
I'll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks  !  Was  not  the  wrong 
Sufficient  to  defeat  me  of  mine  honour. 
To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want. 
The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb. 
To  testify  thy  falsehood,  and  my  shame? 
But,  now  so  many  years  I  had  concealed 
Thy  most  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
This  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world, 
To  father  what  was  thine  (for  yet,  by  Heaven, 
Though  in  the  city  he  pass'd  for  my  husband. 
He  never  knew  me  as  his  wife) 

Assist.  'Tis  strange ! 
Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct.  I  gladly  swear,  and  truly. 

Jae.  After  all  this,  I  say,  when  I  had  borne 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw  anothei 
Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine, 
Yet  still  so  tender  of  thy  rest  and  quiet, 
I  never  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb 
Thy  peace  at  home  ;  yet  thou,  most  barbarous. 
To  be  so  careless  of  me,  and  my  fame, 
(For  all  respect  of  thine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost)  in  open  court 
To  publish  my  disgrace ;  and,  on  record. 
To  write  me  up  an  easy-yielding  wanton, 
I  think,  can  find  no  precedent !  In  my  extremes, 
One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  though  the  law 
Divorce  me  from  thy  bed,  and  made  free  way 
To  the  unjust  embraces  of  another, 
It  cannot  yet  deny  that  this  my  son 
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(Look  up,  Ascanio,  sinoe  it  is  come  out) 
Is  thy  legitimate  heir. 

Jam.  Confederacy  ! 
A  trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me !  Ere  yon  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 

Assist,  New  chimeras  ? 

Jam,  I  am,  my  lord,  since  he  is  without  issue, 
Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  heir  : 
And  this  forged  by  the  advocate,  to  defeat  me 
Of  what  the  laws  of  Spain  confer  upon  me, 
A  mere  imposture,  and  conspiracy 
Against  my  future  fortunes. 

Assist.  You  are  too  bold. 
Speak  to  the  cause,  Don  Henrique. 

Hen.  I  confess  [honour) 

(Though  the  acknowledgement  must  wound  my 
That  all  the  court  hath  heard  touching  this  cause, 
Or  with  me,  or  against  me,  is  most  tnie ; 
The  latter  {wrt  my  brother  urged,  excepted. 
For  what  I  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen, 
As  he  pretends,  but  from  remorse  of  conscience. 
And  to  repair  die  wrong  that  I  have  done 
To  this  poor  woman :  And  I  beseech  your  lordship 
To  think  I  have  not  so  fiur  lost  my  reason, 
To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succeed  me, 
The  stranger  issue  of  another's  bed. 
By  proof,  this  is  my  son ;  I  challenge  him. 
Accept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,  and  desire, 
By  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  court. 
He  may  be  so  recorded,  and  lull  power 
To  me  to  take  him  home. 

Jae.  A  second  rape 
To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that's  left  me. 
If  this  be  granted ;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  but  beginnings  to  my  miseries. 
But  this  the  height  of  all!  Rather  than  part 
With  my  Ascanio,  I'll  deny  my  oath. 
Profess  myself  a  strumpet,  and  endure 
What  pumshment  so*er  the  court  decrees 
Against  a  wretch  that  hath  forsworn  herself, 
Or  played  the  impudent  whore  \ 

Assist.  This  tastes  of  passion. 
And  that  must  not  divert  the  coarse  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  condition. 
You  give  him  maintenance  as  becomes  his  birth ; 
And  'twill  stand  with  your  honour  to  do  something 
For  this  wrong'd  woman :  I  will  compel  nothing, 
But  leave  it  to  your  will. — Break  up  the  court ! — 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  me ;  my  doom's  pass'd. 
And  cannot  be  revoked.  lExit. 

Hen.  There's  your  reward. 

iOives  mtmeg  to  BABtOLcrs. 

Bar,  More  causes,  and  such  fees  1    New  to  my 
vrife  ; 
I  have  too  long  been  absent.    Health  to  your  lord- 
ship. [Exit. 

Ase.  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  I  fear,  believe 
This  unexpected  fortune  makes  me  proud ; 
Indeed  it  does  not :  I  shall  ever  pay  you 
The  duty  of  a  son,  and  honour  you 
Next  to  my  father.     Good  my  lord,  for  yet 
I  dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad : 
I  never  shall  foi^et  those  noble  fiivours 
You  did  me,  being  a  stranger ;  and  if  ever 
I  live  to  be  the  master  of  a  fortune. 
You  shall  command  it. 

Jam.  Sinoe  it  was  determined 
I  should  be  coien'd,  I  am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  Uiee.    I  am  too  tough  to  melt ; 
But  something  I  will  do. 


Hen.  'Pray  you,  take  leave 
Of  your  steward,  gentle  brother,  tiiie  good  husband 
That  takes  up  all  for  you. 

Jam.  Very  well,  mock  on! 
It  is  your  torn :  I  may  have  mine.  lExU. 

Oct.  But  do  not 
Forget  us,  dear  Ascanio. 

Ase.  Do  not  fear  it : 
I  every  day  will  see  you ;  every  hour 
Remember  you  in  my  prayers. 

Jae.  My  griefs  too  great 
To  be  express'd  in  words  ! 

Hen.  Take  that,  and  leave  us. 

[<7tver  mtonep  to  Jacl 
Leave  us  without  reply. >-Nay,  come  back,  sirrah  ; 

[ J£jri(  Jac.    Aac.  <^ers  to  foUow. 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these, 
As  are  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Ase.  Oh,  good  sir. 
These  are  bad  principles!  , 

Hen.  Such  as  you  must  learn 
Now  you  are  mine  ;  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendship  :  And  what  is  my  will 
Yon  must  observe  and  do,  though  good  or  ill. 

lExemnt. 


SCENE  IV A  Room  in  the  House  tf  Ban- 

TOLUS. 
Enter  Baktolub. 

Bar.  Where  is  my  vrife?  'Fore  Heaven,  I  have 
done  wonders. 

Done  mighty  things  to-day ^My  Amaranta  1^ 

My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings. 

A  rich  litigious  lord  I  love  to  follow, 

A  lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings : 

Oh,  *tis  a  blessed  thing  to  have  rich  clients. — 

Why,  wife,  I  say ! — How  fares  my  studious  pupil  ? 

Hard  at  it  still  ?  You  are  too  violent ; 

All  things  must  have  their  rests,  they  vrill  not  last 

Come  out  and  breathe.  [else  ; 

Lean.  [  Wtthin."]  I  do  beseech  yon,  pardon  me ; 
I  am  deeply  in  a  sweet  point,  sir. 

Bar.  I'll  instruct  you : 

Enter  Amasawta. 

I  say,  take  breath ;  seek  health  first,  then  your 

study. — 
Oh,  my  sweet  soul,  I  have  brought  thee  golden 

birds  home, 
Birds  in  abundance :  I  have  done  stnnge  wonder*  ! 
There's  more  a-hatching  too. 

Ama.  Have  you  done  good,  husband  ? 
Then  'tis  a  good  day  spent. 

Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken. 
I  have  spread  the  nets  o*  th'  law,  to  catch  rich 

booties. 
And  they  come  fluttering  in.  How  does  my  popO, 
My  modest  thing  ?  Hast  thou  yet  spoken  to  him  ? 
Ama.  As  I  pass'd  by  his  chamber,  I  might  see 

But  he's  so  bookish [him ; 

Bar.  And  so  bashfiil  too ; 
I'  fiuth,  he  is ;  before  he'll  speak,  he*ll  starve  there. 
Ama,  I  pitjr  him  a  little. 
Bar.  So  do  I  too. 

Ama.  And  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o*  th* 
gardens, 
Or  walk  i*  th'  inward  rooms,  so  he  molest  not— 
Bar,  He  shall  not  trouble  thee;  he  dare  not 
speak  to  thae.-— 
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Bring  out  the  chess-board  U-Come,  lef  g  have  a 
gamei  wife* 
SMer  EoLA,  with  a  Cktst-board,  and  exit, 

111  try  your  mastery :  you  say  you're  cunning. 
Anta.  As  learned  as  you  are,  sir,  I  shall  beat 
yon. 

Enter  Lxandio. 

Bttr.  Here  he  steals  out ;  put  him  not  out  of 
countenance ; 
Pr*ythee,  look  anodier  way,  he  will  be  gone  else. 
W^  and  refresh  yourself;  I'll  be  wiSi  you  pre- 
sently. 
Lean.  FU  take  the  air  a  little. 

il%ep  play  at  eheu. 
Bar.  'Twill  be  healthful. 
Ama.  Will  you  be  there  ?  Then,  here,  I'll  spare 

you  that  man. 
Lean.    Would  I  were  so  near  too,  and  a  mate 
fitting.  lAtide. 

Ama.  What  think  you,  sir,  to  this  ?    Haye  at 

your  knight  now. 
Sar.  'TwBs  subtly  play'd.    Your  queen  lies  at 
my  service— 
Pr'ythee,  look  off,  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again ; 
Look  off,  I  say ;  dost  thou  not  see  how  he  blushes  ? 
Ama.  I  do  not  blast  him. 
Lean.  But  yon  do,  and  bum  too  I 
What  killing  looks  she  steals  1  iJside. 

Bar.  I  have  you  now  close ; 
Now  for  a  mate. 
Lean.  You  are  a  blessed  man,  that  may  so  have 
her. 
Oh,  that  I  might  play  with  her  I  IJtide. 

[Knodc  within. 
Bar.  Who's  there?  I  come. — Yon  cannot 'scape 
me  now,  wife. — 
I  come,  I  come.  IKnoek. 

Lean.  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him!  lAtide. 
Bar.  Play  quickly,  wilie. 
Ama.  'Pray  ye,  give  leave  to  think,  sir. 

Enttr  EoLA. 
Eifla.  An  honest  neighbour  that  dwells  hard  by, 
sir. 
Would  fain  speak  with  your  worship  about  busi- 
ness. 
Lean.  The  devQ  blow  him  off  I  lAsUU. 

Bar.  Play. 
Ama.  I  will  study : 
For  if  you  beat  me  Uius,  you  will  still  laugh  at  me. 

iKnock. 
Bar.  He  knocks  again ;  I  cannot  stay.— Lean- 
*Pray  thee  come  near.  [dro. 

Lean.  I  am  well,  sir,  here. 
Bar,  Come  hither : 
Be  not  afraid,  but  come.  * 

Ama.  Here's  none  will  bite,  sir. 
Lean,  €iod  forbid,  lady  1 
Ama.  'Pray,  come  nearer. 
Lean.  Yes,  forsooth. 

Bar.  Pr'ythee  observe  these  men,  just  as  they 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  alter  'em ;      [stand  here, 
And  be  not  partial,  pupil. 
Lean.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Bar.  Let  her  not  move  a  pawn ;  I'll  come  back 
presently.-^ 
Nay.  you  shall  know  I  am  a  conqueror. — 
Have  an  eye,  pupil !  lExit. 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess,  sir  ? 
Lean.  A  little,  lady. 
Amui.  But  you  cannot  tell  me 


How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game  too  ? — 
He  has  noble  eyes ! — lAtide."]  You  dare  not  friend 
me  so  far  ? 

Z^an.  I  dare  do  anything  that's  in  man's  power. 
To  be  a  friend  to  such  a  noble  beauty.  [lady, 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer's  language !  I  pray  you 
tell  me 
Whither  may  I  remove  (you  see  I  am  set  round) 
To  avoid  my  husband  ? 

Lean.  I  shall  tell  you  happily ; 
But  happily  you  will  not  be  instructed. 

Ama.  Yes,  and  I'll  thank  you  too ;  shall  I  move 
this  man  ? 

Lean.  Those   are  unseemly :    Move  one  can 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you.  [serve  you, 

Ama,  'Pny  you  tell  quickly ; 
He  will  return,  and  then 

Lean.  I'll  tell  you  instantly : 
Move  me,  and  Fll  move  any  way  to  serve  you ; 
Move  your  heart  this  way,  lady. 

Ama.  How.' 

Lean.  'Pray  you  hear  me. 
Behold  the  sport  of  love,  when  he's  imperious ; 
Behold  the  slave  of  love  ! 

Ama,  Move  my  queen  this  way  .'— 
(Sure  he's  some  worthy  man.)  lAtide."]  Then  if  he 
Or  here  to  open  him [hedge  me. 

Lean.  Do  but  behold  me : 
If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  me  1 
But  view  the  misery  I  have  undertaken 
For  you,  the  poverty— i 

Ama.  He  will  come  presently. 
Now  play  your  best,  sir :  Though  I  lose  this  rook 
Yet  I  get  Uberty.  [here, 

Lean.  I'll  seize  your  feiir  hand. 
And  warm  it  with  a  hundred,  hundred  kisses ! 
The  god  of  love  warm  your  desires  but  equal ! 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 

Ama.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Why  do  yon  stop  me  ? 

Lean.  That  you  may  intend  me. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both  :  Love  bids  ns  use  it 
I  am  a  gentleman  nobly  descended. 
Young  to  invite  your  love,  rich  to  maintain  it 
I  bring  a  whole  heart  to  you  ;  thus  I  give  it, 
And  to  those  burning  altars  thus  I  offer. 
And  thus,  divine  lips,  idiere  perpetual    spring 
grows.  IKiuesher. 

Ama.  Take  that ;  you  are  too  saucy  ! 
IStrike*  him  with  the  ehett-board,  and  throwe  dawn  the 

men. 

Lean.  How,  proud  lady  ? 
Strike  my  deserts  ? 

Ama.  I  was  to  blame. 

Enter  Baxtolvb. 

Bar.  What,  wife,  then ! 
Heaven  keep  my  house  from  thieves ! 

Lean.  I  am  wretched  1 
Open'd,  discover'd,  lost  to  all  my  wishes  I 
I  shall  be  hooted  at. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife  ? 
Why  dost  thou  smile  ? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me.    lAeide. 

Bar,  Why  these  lie  here  ?  What  anger,  dear  ? 

Ama,  Why,  none,  sir. 
Only  a  chance  ;  your  pupil  said  he  play'd  well. 
And  so,  indeed,  he  does ;  he  undertook  for  you, 
Because  I  would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle  : 
I  made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate. 
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And  he  again  as  cunningly  endangerM  me ; 
Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to't.     When  pre- 
sently. 
Hearing  you  come,  and  having  broke  his  ambush 

too. 
Having  the  second  time  brought  off  my  queen  fair, 
I  rose  o'  th'  sudden  smilingly  to  show  you ; 
My  apron  caught  the  chess-board  and  the  men, 
And  there  the  noise  was. 

Bar.  Thou  art  grown  a  master ; 
For  all  this  I  shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  Or  I  [you,]  lawyer ; 
For  now  1  love  her  more !  'Twas  a  neat  answer^ 
And  by  it  hangs  a  mighty  hope  ;  I  thank  her ; 
She  gave  my  pate  a  sound  knock,  that  it  rings  yet. 
But  you  shall  have  a  sounder  if  1  five,  lawyer  1 
My  heart  aches  yet ;  I  would  not  be  in  that  fear — 

Bar,  I  am  glad  you  are  a  gamester,  sir ;  some- 
times, 
For  recreation,  we  too  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 


Ama.  He  will  prove  too  hard  for  me. 
Lean,  I  hope  he  shall  do  ; 
But  your  chess-board  is  too  hard  for  my  head ; 
line  that,  good  lady.  lAside, 

Bar,  I  have  been  atoning  two  most  wrangling    ' 
neighbours ;  j 

They  had  no  money,  therefore  I  made  even.  I 

Come,  let's  go  in  and  eat ;  truly,  I'm  hungry.  ' 

Lean,  I  have  eaten  already ;   I  must  entreat 

your  pardon. 
Bar,  Do  as  you  please,  we  shall  expect  you  at 
supper. — 
He  has  got  a  Uttle  heart  now;  it  seems  hand- 
somely. 
Ama,  You'll  get  no  little  head,  if  I  don't  look 
to  you.  [Aside. 

Lean.  If  ever  I  do  catch  thee  again,  thou  vanity — 
Ama,  I  was  to  bUme  to  be  so  ra^ ;  I'm  sorry. 

lExeunL 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  qf  Don 

HBNRiaUK. 

Enter  Don  Hsaraioui,  Yioulntb,  oiid  Abcakio. 

Hen.  Hear  but  my  reasons ! 

Vio.  Oh,  my  patience !  hear  'em  P 
Can  cunning  falsehood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  shape  of  borrow'd  truth, 
T'  extenuate  this  woeful  wrong,  not  error  ? 

Hen.  You  gave    consent,   that  to  defeat  my 
I  should  take  any  course.  [brother, 

Vio.  But  not  to  make 
The  cure  more  loathsome  than  the  foul  disease. 
Was't  not  enough  you  took  me  to  your  bed. 
Tired  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty  veins, 
All  those  abilities  spent  before  and  wasted. 
That  could  confer  the  name  of  mother  on  me, 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  account  of  sorrow 
For  my  long  oarrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  showing  to  my  face  that  you  were  fruitful. 
Hugged  in  the  baise  embraces  of  another  ? 
If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof. 
And  want  of  children,  was  a  torment  to  me. 
What  end  of  my  vexation,  to  behold 
A  bastard  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wants, 
And  hear  the  name  of  father  paid  to  you. 
Yet  know  myself  no  mother  ? 

Hen.  What  can  I  say  ? 
Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your  pardon  ? 
Will  that  content  you  ? 

Vio.  If  it  could  make  void 
What  is  confirm'd  in  court    No,  no,  Don  Hen- 
You  shall  know  that  I  find  myself  abused;  [rique. 
And  add  to  that,  I  have  a  woman's  anger ; 
And  while  I  look  upon  this  basilisk, 
Whose  envious  eyes  have  blasted  all  my  comforts, 
Rest  confident,  1*11  study  my  dark  ends, 
And  not  your  pleasures. 

Asc.  Noble  lady,  hear  me ; 
Not  as  my  father's  son,  but  as  your  servant. 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  me  ;  for  such  in  my  duty 
I  ever  will  appear :  And  fu-  be  it  from 
My  poor  ambidon  ever  to  look  on  you. 
But  with  that  reverence  which  a  slave  stands  bound 


To  pay  a  worthy  mistress.    I  have  heard 

That  dames  of  highest  place,  nay  queens  themsdres, 

Disdain  not  to  be  serv*d  by  such  as  are 

Of  meanest  birth  ;  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 

To  be  employ' d  when  you  please  to  command  me, 

E?en  in  the  coarsest  office.    As  your  page 

I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wine, 

C*arry  your  pantofles,  and  be  sometimes  bkss'd 

In  aU  humifity  to  touch  your  feet : 

Or  if  that  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 

I  can  run  by  your  coach,  observe  your  looks. 

And  hope  to  gain  a  fortune  by  my  service. 

With  your  good  favour ;  iduch  now,  as  a  son, 

I  dare  not  challenge. 

Vio.  As  a  son  ? 

Asc.  Forgive  me ! 
I  will  forget  the  name ;  let  it  be  death 
For  me  to  call  you  mother. 

Vio.  Still  upbraided? 

Hen.  No  way  left  to  appease  you  ? 

Vio.  None.     Now  hear  me  ; 
Hear  what  I  vow  before  the  face  of  Heawn, 
And,  if  I  break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life, 
And  those  that  after  death  are  fear'd,  fall  on  me  ! 
While  that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof. 
Look  for  no  peace  at  home,  for  I  renounce 
All  offices  of  a  wife. 

Hen,  What  am  I  fallen  to  I 

Vio.    I  will  not  eat  nor  sleep  with  yon :  and 
those  hours 
Which  I  should  spend  in  prayers  for  your  health 
Shall  be  employed  in  curses ! 

Hen,  Terrible! 

Vio,  All  the  day  long,  I'll  be  as  tedious  to  yon 
As  ling' ring  fevers,  and  I'll  watch  the  nights. 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  your  sleeps  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  Til  appear 
r  th'  shape  of  all  my  wrongs,  and  like  a  fury  < 

Fright  you  to  madness  :  And,  if  all  this  fail 
To  work  out  my  revenge,  I've  friends  and  kinsmen. 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That's  offer 'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I  suffer. 

Hen,  How  am  I  divided 
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Between  the  duties  I  owe  as  a  husband. 
And  piety  of  a  parent  I 

Ase.  1  am  tanght,  sir, 
By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
Which  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 
Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me : 
Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord  ;  I  quit  all  parts 
That  I  may  challenge.    May  you  grow  old  toge- 
ther, 
And  no  distaste  e'er  find  you ;  and  before 
The  characters  of  age  are  printed  on  you. 
May  yon  see  many  images  of  yourselves, 
Though  I,  like  some  false  glass,  that's  never  look'd 

in, 
Am  cast  aside  and  broken !     From  this  houTt 
Unless  invited,  which  I  dare  not  hope  for, 
I  never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet 
Over  your  threshold ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Though  cast  off  to  the  world,  to  mention  you 
In  my  devotions,  it  is  all  I  sue  for ; 
And  so  I  take  my  last  leave ! 

Hen,  Though  I  am 
Devoted  to  a  wife,  nay  almost  sold 
A  slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I  cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  I  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unfumish'd  and  unfriended  too :  Take  that 
To  guard  thee  from  necessities.   May  thy  goodness 
Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  innocence 
I    Deserve  to  be  the  heir  of  greater  fortunes 
Than  thou  wert  bom  to  !— Scorn  me  not,  Violante; 
This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death ; 
And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral, 
To  shed  a  tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly ; 
And  so,  fareweU  for  ever !  One  word  more ; 
ThoQgh  I  must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanio, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judge  decreed, 
Send  to  me  for  supply. — Are  you  pleased  now  ? 

lExit  AacAino. 

Fio,  Yes ;  I  have  cause,  to  see  you  howl  and 
blubber 
At  th'  parting  of  my  torment,  and  your  shame. 
'Tis  well  I  proceed ;  supply  his  wants  ;  do,  do ! 
Let  the  great  dower  I  brought,  serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard's  riots ;  send  my  clothes  and  jewels 
To  your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame,  his 

mother : 
Now  you  begin  to  melt,  I  know  'twill  follow. 

Hen.  Is  all  I  do  misconstrued  ? 

Vio.  I  wiU  take 
A  course  to  right  myself,  a  speeding  one ; 
By  the  bless'd  saints,  I  will !  If  I  prove  crueU 
The  shame  to  see  thy  foolish  pity  taught  me 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.     Keep  off  from  me  I 
Thy  flatteries  are  infectious,  and  I'll  flee  thee 
As  I  would  do  a  leper. 

Hen,  Let  not  fury 
Transport  yon  so ;  yon  know  I  am  your  creature ; 
AU  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left  me. 
I'll  join  with  you  in  any  thing. 

Vio,  In  vain ; 
ril  take  mine  own  ways,  and  will  have  no  partners. 

Hen.  I  will  not  cross  you. 

Vio,  Do  not !  they  shall  find. 
That,  to  a  woman  of  her  hopes  beguiled, 
A  viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspick,  's  mild.       lExiunt. 


SCENE  Ih— The  Street. 
Enter  Lopsx,  Huancs,  and  AnaMmo, 

Lop.  Sits  the  game  there  ?  I  have  you.  By  mine 
order, 
I  love  Leandro  for't. 

Mil.  But  you  must  shew  it 
In  lending  him  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity. 

Lop,  He  shall  want  nothing. 
I  know  my  advocate  to  a  hair,  and  what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  prayers,  if  he  use  any. 
I  am  honey'd  with  the  project !   I  would  have  him 
For  a  most  precious  beast.  [hom'd 

Ars.  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.  1  am  gone.    Instruct  you  Diego  ;  you  will 
find  him 
A  sharp  and  subtile  knave  ;  give  him  but  hints. 
And  he  will  amplify.    See  all  things  ready. 
I'll  fetch  him  with  a  vengeance  I  lExit. 

Ars.  If  he  fail  now, 
We'U  give  him  over  too. 

Mil,  Tush,  he's  fleshed. 
And  knows  what  vein  to  strike  for  his  own  credit. 

Ars.  All  things  are  ready. 

Mil,  Then  we  shall  have  a  merry  scene,  ne'er 
fear  it  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— .^n  Apartment  in  the  House  oj 

Bartolus. 

Enter  Amakanta,  with  a  note,  and  "Eola, 

*  Ama.  Is  thy  master  gone  out  ? 

Egla,  Even  now ;  the  curate  fetch'd  him, 
About  a  serious  business,  as  it  seem'd. 
For  he  snatch'd  up  his  cloak,  and  brush'd  his  hat 

straight. 
Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  out  he  gallop'd. 

Ama,  'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well ;  he  went  out,  EgUi 
As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  "  go,  husband  I  *' 
He  was  call'd  by  Providence.     Fling  this  short 
Into  Leandro' s  cell,  and  waken  him ;  [paper 

He  is  monstrous  vex*d|  and  musty,  at  my  chess- 

pUy; 
But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  read  it. 
Take  your  own  recreation  for  two  hours, 
And  hinder  nothing. 

Egla.  If  I  do,  I'll  hang  for't.  lExeunt 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Oct  ay  to 
Enter  Octavio  and  Jacimtra. 

Oct,  If  that  you  loved  Ascanio  for  himself, 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  should 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity,  that  restores  him 
To  his  birth-right,  and  the  honours  he  was  bom  tc 
Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Joe,  Grieve,  Octavio? 
I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him. 
Though  every  blessing  that  should  fall  on  him 
Might  prove  a  curse  to  me  !  My  sorrow  springs 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 
I  am  acquainted  with  Don  Henrique*s  nature. 
And  I  have  heard  too  much  the  fiery  temper 
Of  Madam  Violante :  Can  you  think 
That  she,  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Heaven 
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For  being  barren,  will  with  equal  eyes 
Behold  a  son  of  mine? 

Oct,  His  fiither'a  care, 
That,  for  the  want  of  issne,  took  him  home, 
Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame, 
Will  look  unto  his  safety. 

Jac.  Stepmothers 
Have  many  eyes,  to  find  a  way  to  miaehieff 
Though  blind  to  goodness. 

Enter  Jammm  and  Ascahio. 

Oct.  Here  comes  Don  Jamie, 
And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 

Jam.  Good  youth,  leave  me ; 
I  know  thou  art  forbid  my  company, 
And,  only  to  be  seen  with  me,  will  call  on 
Thy  father's  anger. 

Ase.  Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 
Could  lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 
I  still  would  follow  you.    Alas,  I  was  bom 
To  do  you  hurt,  but  not  to  help  myself ! 
I  was,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home, 
But  am  cast  off  again. 

Jam.  Is't  possible  ? 

Asc.  The  lady,  whom  my  finther  calls  his  wife, 
Abhors  my  sight,  is  sick  of  me,  and  forced  him 
To  turn  me  out  of  doors. 

Jae,  By  my  best  hopes, 
I  thank  her  cruelty ;  for  it  comes  near 
A  saving  charity ! 

A$c.  1  am  only  happy 
That  yet  I  can  relieve  you ;  'pray  you,  share ! 
My  father^s  wondrous  kind,  and  promises 
That  I  should  be  supplied :  But  sure  the  lady 
Is  a  malicious  woman,  and  I  fear 
Means  me  no  good. 

Enter  Bervant. 

Jam.  I  am  tnm'd  a  stone  with  wonder. 
And  know  not  what  to  think. 

Serv.  [To  Jamis.]  From  my  lady. 
Your  private  ear,  and  this 

Jam.  New  miracles  ? 

Serv.  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a  for- 
tune. 
She  will  propose  the  meani.     My  lord  Don  Hen- 
rique 
Is  now  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you : 
If  you  dare  trust  her,  so ;  if  not,  despair  of 
A  second  offer.  IBxit 

Jam.  Though  there  were  an  ambush 
Laid  for  my  life,  I'll  on.  and  sound  this  secret. — 
Retire  thee,  my  Ascanio,  with  thy  mother ; 
But  stir  not  forth ;  some  great  design's  on  foot 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
I  see  you  not,  give  me  for  dead. 

Ate.  We  will  expect  you. 
And  those  bless'd  angels  that  bve  goodness  guard 
you !  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.--^  Room  in  the  Curate's  Home, 
ufith  a  Curtain  in  the  background.  A  Table 
set  out  with  a  Standith^  Pens,  and  Paper. 

Enter  Lorn  and  BAMOun. 

Bar.  Is't  possible  he  should  be  ridi  ? 

Lop.  Most  possible ; 
He  hath  been  long,  though  he'd  but  tittle  getdngs. 
Drawing  together,  sir. 

Bar.  Accounted  a  poor  sexton ; 
Honest,  poor  Diego. 


Lop.  I  assure  you,  a  dose  fellow ; 
Both  close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  ttie  bags,  sir. 

Bar,  A  notable  good  fellow  too. 

Lop.  Sometimes,  sir; 
When  he  hoped  to  drink  a  man  into  a  sorfdt. 
That  he  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

Bar.  So  many  thousands  ? 

Lop.  Heaven  knows  what. 

Bar.  'Tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange.    But,  we 
And  honeat  labour  [see,  by  endeavonr. 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance. 
Grew,  firom  a  sUly  calf  (with  your  worship's  reve- 
rence) 
To  carry  a  bulL    From  a  penny  to  a  pound,  or. 
And  from  a  pound  to  many :  'Tis  the  progress. 

Bar.  You  say  true :  but  he  loved  to  feed  well 
And  that,  methinks [also. 

Lop.  From  another  man's  trencher,  sir. 
And  there  he  found  it  season'd  with  smaU  diarge ; 
There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would  devour 

you 
More  than  the  graves  he  made :  At  home  be  lived 
like  a  cameleon,  suck'd  the  air  of  misery, 
And  grew  fat  by  the  brewis  of  an  egg-shdl ; 
Would  smell  a  cook's  shop,  and  go  home  mod  anr- 
And  be  a  month  in  fasting  out  that  fever.       [fiat. 

Bar.  These  are  good  symptoms.     Does  be  lie 

Lop.  Oh,  very  sick.  [so  sick,  say  yon  ? 

Bar.  And  chosen  me  executor? 

Lop.  Only  your  worship. 

Bar.  No  hope  of  his  amendment  ? 

Lop.  None,  that  we  find. 

Bar,  He  hath  no  kinsmen  neither  ? 

Lop.  'Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  mind  will  be  the  quieter. 
What  doctors  has  he  ? 

Lop.  There's  none,  sir,  he  believes  in. 

Bar.  They  are  but  neeidless  things,  in  such  ex- 
Who  draws  the  good  man's  will  ?  [tremities. 

Lop.  Marry  that  do  I,  sir ; 
And  to  my  grief. 

Bar.  Grief  will  do  little  now,  sir ; 
Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  as  I  counsel 

you. 
An  honest  man :  but  such  men  live  not  always. 
Who  are  about  him  ? 

Lop.  Many,  now  he  is  passing. 
That  would  pretend  to  Us  love,  yes,  and  some 

gentlemen 
That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  be  of  his  kindred ; 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heiis,  sir. 

Bar.  They  do  ill, 
Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him ;  very  HI,  sir. 
But  we  shidl  take  a  care. 

{The  Curtain  it  drawn.  Draoo  it  discovered  in  a  bed, 
and  brought  forward.  JAxuMms,  Ansaiao,  astd 
Pariahi<men  about  him. 

Lop.  Will  yon  come  near,  sir  ? 
'Pray  you  bring  him  out    Now  yon  may  see  in 
Give  lum  fresh  air.  [what  state 

Bar.  I  am  sorry,  neighbour  Diego, 
To  find  you  in  so  weak  a  state. 

Die.  You're  welcome ; 
But  I  am  fleeting,  sir. 

Bar.  Methinks  he  looks  well ; 
His  colour  fresh,  and  strong ;  his  eyes  are  dieerfnl. 

Lop,  A  glimmering  before  death;  'tis  nothing 
else,  sir. 
Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet  ?  do  yon 
note  that  ? 
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Dttf.  My  learned  sir,  'pray  you  sit    I  am  bold 
To  take  a  care  of  what  I  leave,     [to  send  for  you, 

Lop,  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

An.  Play  the  knave  finely !  lAiiOe  to  Diaoo. 

Die,  So  I  Willi  I  warrant  you, 
And  carefully. 

Bmr,  'Pray  ye  do  not  trouble  him ; 
You  see  he's  weak,  and  has  a  wandering  fancy. 

Die,  My  honest  neighbours,  weep  not ;  I  must 
I  cannot  always  bear  ye  company.  [leaye  ye, 

We  must  drop  still ;  there  is  no  remedy. — 
*Pray  ye,  master  curate,  will  you  write  my  testa- 
ment. 
And  write  it  largely,  it  may  be  remembered  ? 
And  be  witness  to  my  legacies,  good  gentlemen. 
Your  worship  I  do  make  my  fuU  executor ; 

[To  Babtolub. 

You  are  a  man  of  wit  and  understanding. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits. 

For  I  speak  low.  I  would,  before  these  neighbours, 

Have  you  to  swear,  sir,  that  you'll  see  it  executed, 

And  what  I  give  let  equally  be  render'd, 

For  my  soul's  health. 

Bar,  I  vow  it  truly,  neighbours : 
Let  not  that  trouble  you ;  before  aU  these, 
Once  more  I  give  my  oath. 

Die.  Then  set  me  higher. 
And  pray  ye  come  near  me  all. 

Lop,  We're  ready  for  you. 

Mil.  Now  spur  the  ass,  and  get  our  friend  time! 

[Apart. 

Die.  First  then, 
After  I  have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
(For  they  must  be  served  first,  they're  seldom 
cozen 'd) 

Lop,  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour. 

Die.  You  speak  truly ; 
I  do  remember  it,  a  lewd  vile  parish, 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended :  To  the  poor  of  it, 
Which  is  to  all  the  parish,  I  give  nothing ; 
For  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural : 
Yet  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hospital, 
Their  children  may  pray  for  me. 

Bar,  What  do  you  give  to  it  ? 

Die,  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

Bar.  'Tis  a  good  gift, 
And  will  be  long  remember'd. 

Die.  To  your  worship. 
Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish'd, 
I  give  two  thousand  more — ^it  may  be  three,  air— 
A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taldng. 

Bar.  These  are  lai^  sums. 

Lop.  Nothing  to  him  that  has  'em. 

Die.  To  my  old  master  vicar  I  give  five  hundred; 
Five  hundred  and  five  hundred  are  too  few,  sir. 
But  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coins,  sure. 

Die.  Give  me  some  more  drink. — Pray  ye  buy 
books,  buy  books, 
You  have  a  learned  head,  stuff  it  with  libraries, 
And  understand  'em  when  ye  have  done,  'tis  justice. 
Run  not  the  parish  mad  with  controversies. 
Nor  preach  up  abstinence  to  longing  women. 
Twill  purge  the  bottoms  of  their  consciences. 
Td  give  the  chureh  new  organs,  but  I  prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe  'em  out  o' 

th*  parish. 
Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  chancel. 
And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many; 
They  write  tunt  with  a  c,  which  is  abominable : 


'Pray  you  set  that  down.    To  poor  maidens'  mar- 
riages  

Lop.  kjj  that's  well  thought  of;  what's  your 
A  meritorious  thing.  [will  in  that  point  ? 

Bar.  No  end  of  this  will  ? 

Die.   I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of 
lockram. 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens, 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burdens. 
To  all  bell-ringers,  I  bequeath  new  ropes. 
And  let  them  use  'em  at  their  own  discretions. 

Ars.  You  may  remember  us. 

Die.  I  do,  good  gentlemen  ; 
And  I  bequeath  ye  both  good  careful  surgeons, 
A  legacy  ye  have  need  of  more  than  money ; 
I  know  ye  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotions, 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  take-heed. 

Lop.  He  raves  now ; 
But  'twill  be  quickly  off. 

Die.  I  do  bequeath  ye 
Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packthreads. 
Roast  pork,  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and  jews- 

trumps. 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper ;  take  'em, 
Take  'em  even  where  you  please,  and  be  cozen'd 

vrith  'em : 
I  should  bequeath  ye  executions  also. 
But  those  I'll  leave  to  the  law. 

Lop.  Now  he  grows  temperate. 

Bar.  You'll  give  no  more  ? 

Die.  I  am  loth  to  give  more  from  you. 
Because  I  know  you'll  have  a  care  to  execute. 
Only,  to  pious  uses,  sir,  a  little. 

Bar.  If  he  be  worth  all  these,  I'm  made  for  ever. 

Die.    I  give  to  fatal  dames,  that  spin  men'ls 
threads  out. 
And  poor  distress'd  damsels,  that  are  militant 
As  members  of  our  own  afflictions, 
A  hundred  crowns  to  buy  warm  tubs  to  work  in. 
I  give  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy  a  church-yard, 
A  spacious  church-yard,  to  lie  thieves  and  knaves  in : 
Rich  men  and  honest  men  take  aU  the  room  up. 

Lop.  Are  you  not  weary  ? 

Die.  Never  of  well-doing. 

Bar.  These  are  mad  legacies. 

Die.  They  were  got  as  madly ; 
My  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  my  moveables. 
My  plate,  and  jewels,  and  five  hundred  acres ; 
I  have  no  heirs. 

Bar.  This  cannot  be ;  'tis  monstrous. 

Die.  Three  ships  at  sea  too. 

Bar.  You  have  made  me  full  executor  ? 

Die.  Full,  full,  and  total ;  'would  I  had  more  to 
But  these  may  serve  an  honest  mind,      [give  you ; 

Bar,  You  say  true, 
A  very  honest  mind,  and  make  it  rich  too ; 
Rich,  wondrous  rich  I    But,  where  shall  I  raise 

these  monies  ? 
About  your  house,  I  see  no  such  great  promises. 
Where  shall  I  find  these  sums  ? 

Die,  Even  where  you  please,  sir ; 
You're  wise  and  provident,  and  know  business. 
Even  raise  'em  where  yon  shall  think  good ;  I'm 
reasonable. 

Bar.  Think  good  ?  will  that  raise  thousands  ? 
What  do  you  make  me  ? 

Die,  You  have  sworn  to  see  it  done ;  that's  all 
my  comfort. 

Bar.  Where  I  please?    This  is  pack'd  sure  to 
disgrace  me ! 
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Die,  You're  just,  and  honest,  and  I  know  you*ll 
do  it; 
Even  where  you  please,  for  yon  know  where  the 
wealth  is. 
Bar.  I  am  abused,  betray'd !    I  am  lauf^h'd  at, 
Baffled,  and  bored,  it  seems !  [scom'd, 

Art.  No,  no ;  you  are  fool'd. 
Lop.  Most  finely  fool'd,  and  handsomely,  and 
neatly; 
Such  canning  masters  must  be  fool'd  sometimes, 

sir. 
And  have  their  worships'  noses  wiped ;  'tis  health. 

ful. 
We  are  but  quit  •  You  fool  us  of  our  monies. 
In  every  cause,  in  every  quiddit  wipe  us. 
Die.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  some  more  drink  for  my 
heart,  gentlemen. 
This  merry  lawyer — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  this  scholar — 

I  think  this  fit  will  cure  me !  This  executor 

I  shall  laugh  out  my  luogs  ! 

Bar.  This  is  derision  above  sufferance ;  villainy 
Plotted  and  set  against  me  I 
Die.  'Faith,  'tis  knavery ; 
In  troth,  I  must  confess  thou  art  fooPd  indeed, 
lawyer. 
Mii.  Did  you  think,  had  this  man  been  rich 
Bar.  Tis  well,  sir. 

MiL  He  would  have  chosen  such  a  wolf,  a 
canker, 
A  maggot-pate,  to  be  his  whole  executor  ? 

Lop.  A  lawyer,  that  entangles  all  mens'  honesties. 
And  lives  like  a  spider  in  a  cobweb  lurking, 
And  catching  at  all  flies  that  pass  his  pit-£slls. 
Puts  powder  to  all  states,  to  make  'em  caper. 

Would  he  trust  you  ?  Do  you  deserve 

Die.  I  find,  gentlemen. 
This  cataplasm  of  a  well-cozen'd  lawyer 
Laid  to  my  stomach,  lenifies  my  fever : 
Methinks  I  coald  eat  now,  and  walk  a  little. 

Bar.  I  am  ashamed  to  feel  how  flat  I'm  cheated  ; 
How  grossly,  and  maliciously,  made  a  may-game  ! 
A  damned  trick!     My  wife,  my  wifis!      Some 

rascal 

My  credit,  and  my  wife !    Some  lustful  villain, 

Some  bawd,  some  rogue 

Art.  Some  crafty,  fool,  has  found  you : 
This  'tis,  sir,  to  teach  you  to  be  too  busy. 
To  covet  all  the  gains,  and  aU  the  rumours, 
To  have  a  stirriDg  oar  in  in  all  men's  actions. 
Lop.  We  did  this  but  to  vex  your  fine  officious- 

ness. 
Bar.  God  yield  you,  and  God  thank  yon !    I 
am  foord,  gentlemen ! 
The  lawyer  is  an  ass,  I  do  confess  it, 
A  weak,  dull,  shallow  ass !    Good  even  to  your 

worships ! 
Vicar,  remember,  vicar !    Rascal,  remember. 
Thou  notable  rich  rascal  1 

Die.  I  do  remember,  sir. 
'Pray  you  stay  a  little ;  I  have  even  two  legacies, 
To  make  your  mouth  up,  sir. 

Bar.  Remember,  varlets, 
Quake,  and  remember,  rogues,  I  have  brine  for 
your  buttocks  !  [£xi7. 

Lop.  Oh,  how  he  frets,  and  fumes  now,  like  a 

dunghill ! 
Die.  His  gall  contains  fine  stuff  now  to  make 
poisons. 
Rare  damned  stuff! 
Ars.  Let's  after  him,  and  still  vex  him. 


And  take  my  friend  off.    By  this  time  he  has 

prospered ; 
He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  'tis  impossible. 

Mil.  Well,  Diego,  thou  hast  done. 

Lop.  Hast  done  it  daintily. 

MU.  And  shalt  be  as  well  paid,  boy* 

Ars.  Go  ;  let's  crndfy  him.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  Yl.^The  Street. 
Enter  AuAiusnA  and  Lkakdrd. 

Lean.  I've  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how 
desperately^-— 

Ama*  I  do  believe.     Let's  walk  on;  time  is 
precious, 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words ;  here  no  more  wooing. 
The  open  air's  an  enemy  to  lovers. 
Do  as  I  tell  you. 

Lean.  I'll  do  any  thing : 
I  am  so  over-joy'd,  I'll  fly  to  serve  you. 

Ama.  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  'tis  minis- 
ter'd. 
And  as  the  cause  invites  :  That  man's  a  fool. 
That,  at  the  sight  o*  th*  bond,  dances  and  leaps  i 
Then  is  the  true  joy,  when  the  money  comes. 

Lean,  You  cannot  now  deny  me. 

Ama.  Nay,  you  know  not ; 
Women  have  crotchets,  and  strange  fits. 

Lean.  You  shall  not. 

Ama.  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  confidently, 
Then  I  shall  make  a  scruple  to  deny  yon. 
'Pray  you  let's  step  in,  and  see  a  friend  of  mine ; 
The  weather's  sharp  :  We'll  stay  but  half  an  hour, 
We  may  be  missM  else :  A  private  fine  house  'tis. 
And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes.  [sir. 

Lean.  Do,  lady ; 
Do,  happy  lady ! 

Anut.  All  your  mind's  of  doing ! 
You  must  be  modester. 

Lean,  I  will  be  any  thing.  lExtuM.    \ 


SCENE  YU.'-Another  Street,  before  the  House 

qf  Bartolus. 

Enter  Babtolcs. 

Bar.  Open  the  doors,   and  give  me  room  to    , 
chafe  in,  i 

Mine  own  room,  and  my  liberty !     Why,  maid. 
Open,  I  say,  and  do  not  anger  me !  [there ! 

I'm  subject  to  much  fury.    When,  you  dish-clout,    } 
When  do  you  come  ?  Asleep,  you  lazy  hell-hound  ? 
Nothing  intended  but  your  ease,  and  eating  ? — 
Nobody  here? — ^Why,   wife!    why,  wife!    why,    \ 

jewel! — 
No  tongue  to  answer  me? — Pr*ythee,  good  pupil. 
Dispense  a  little  with  thy  careful  study. 
And  step  to  the  door,  and  let  me  in. — Nor  he 

neither  ? 
Ha !   not  at's  study  ?  nor  asleep?  nor  nobody  ? 
I'll  make  ye  hear !    The  house  of  ignorance  ! 
No  sound  inhabits  here.     I  have  a  key  yet. 
That  commands  all.   I  fear  I'm  metamorpfaos'd ! 

lEsit  into  the  house. 

Enter  Lores,  Ambxto,  Miiajccs,  and  Duoa 

Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do  mis- 
chief. 

MU.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first ;  we'll  be  sticklers 
there,  boys. 
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Die.  The  handred  thoasand  dreams  now  that 
possess  him, 
Of  jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  frailty, 
Of  drawing  bills  against  ns,  and  petitions  I 

Lap.  And  casting  what  his  credit  shall  recover. 

Mii.  Let  him  cast  'till  his  maw  come  up ;  we 
care  not. 
Yon  shall  be  still  secured.         C-^  ff^eat  noise  within. 

Die.  We'll  pay  him  home  then 

Hark,  what  a  noise  he  keeps  within. 

Lop,  Certain, 
He  has  set  his  chimneys  o'  fire,  or  the  devil  roars 
there. 

Die.  The  oodexes  o'  th'  law  are  broke  loose, 

Ars.  He's  fighting,  sure.  [gentlemen. 

Die.  I'll  tell  you  that  immediately.  lExit 

Mil.  Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on  himself. 

Art.  Hang  him,  he  dares  not  be  so  valiant  1 

Enter  Duoo. 

Die,  There's  nobody  at  home,  and  he  chafes 
like  a  lion. 
And  stinks  withal  I  INoiu  Hitt. 

Lop.  Nobody? 

Die,  Not  a  creature ; 
Nothing  within,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest ! 
The  ladles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all ! 
And  bow  die  glasses  through  the  rooms 

Enter  Baatolus. 

Are.  My  friend  sure 
Has  got  her  out,  and  now  he  has  made  an  end  on't. 

L^.  See  where  the  sea  comes !   how  it  foams 
and  brustles ! 
Hie  great  leviathan  o'  th'  law,  how  it  tumbles  ! 

Bar.  Made  ev'ry  way  an  ass!  abused  on  all 
sides  1 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at  me  1 
Rise  like  a  comet,  to  be  wondefd  at ! 
A  horrid  comet,  for  boys'  tongues,  and  ballads ! 
I  will  run  from  my  wits  1 

Enter  Amarakta  and  Lkanobo. 

Art.  Do,  do,  good  lawyer. 
And  from  thy  money  too :  then  thou  wilt  be  quiet. 

Mil  Here  she  comes  home!     Now  mark  the 
How  like  an  ass  my  friend  goes  I  [salutations. 

Arg  She  has  puU'd  his  ears  down. 

Bar.  Now,  what  sweet  voyage  ?  to  what  garden. 
Or  to  what  cousin's  house  ?  [lady? 

Ama.  Is  this  my  welcome  ? 
I  cannot  go  to  church,  but  thus  I  am  scandal'd ; 
Use  no  devotion  for  my  soul,  but,  gentlemen 

Bar.  To  church  ? 

Ama.  Yes ;  and  you  keep  sweet  youths  to  wait 
upon  me. 
Sweet  bred-up  youths,  to  be  a  credit  to  me ! 
There's  your  delight  again  ;  pray  take  him  to  you ; 
He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me. 

Bar.  How's  this?  how's  this?    Grood  wife,  how 
has  he  wrong'd  you  ? 

Ama.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep  be- 
fore me : 
I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer'd  and  scom'd  me. 
Others  have  handsome  men,  that  know  behaviour, 
Place,  and  observance ;  this  silly  thing  knows  no- 
Cannot  tell  ten,  let  every  rascal  justle  me ;  [thing, 
And  still  I  push'd  him  on,  as  he  had  been  conning. 

Bar.  Ha !  did  you  push  him  on  ?  is  he  so  stupid  ? 

Ama.  When  others  were  attentive  to  the  priest, 
Good  devout  gentleman,  then  fell  he  fast, 


Fast,  sound  asleep :  Then  first  began  the  bagpipes, 
The  several  stops  on's  nose  made  a  rare  music, 
A  rare  and  loud,  and  those  play'd  many  an  anthem. 
Put  out  of  that,  he  fell  stnught  into  dreaming. 

Arg.  As  cunning  as  she's  sweet!   I  like  this 
carriage.  lAtide. 

Bar.  What  did  he  then  ? 

Ama.  Why,  then  he  talk'd  in  his  sleep  too, — 
Nay,  I'll  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps-face ! 
And  talk'd  aloud,  that  every  ear  was  fiz'd  to  him  ; 
Did  not  I  suffer,  do  you  think,  in  this  time  ? 
Talk'd  oCyour  bawling  law,  of  appellations, 
Of  declarations,  and  excommunications. 
Warrants  and  executions,  and  such  devils. 
That  drove  all  the  gentlemen  out  o'  the  church  by 

hurries. 
With  execrable  oaths  they'd  ne'er  come  there  again. 
Thus  am  I  served  and  mann'd ! 

Lean.  I  pray  you  forgive  me ; 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alas,  I  was  brought  up 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 
A  lawyer's  ass,  to  carry  books  and  buckrams  \ 

Bar.  But  what  did  you  at  church  ? 

Lop.  At  church,  did  you  ask  her  ? — 
Do  you  hear,  gentlemen?    Do    you  mark  that 

question  ? — 
Because  you're  half  an  heretic  yourself,  sir. 
Would  you  breed  her  too?    This  shall  to  the 

Inquisition. 
A  pious  gentiewoman  reproved  for  praying ! 
I'll  see  this  filed  ;  and  you  shall  hear  further,  sir. 

Are.  You  have  an  ill  heart. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen ; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it. 

Die.  You  are  warm,  signior. 
But  a  faggot  will  warm  you  better :  We  are  wit- 
nesses. 

Lop.  Enough  to  hang  him,  do  not  doubt. 

Mil.  Nay  certain, 
I  do  believe  he  has  rather  no  religion. 

Lop.  That  must  be  known  too.    Because  she 
O,  mofuirum  informe  ingena  I  [goes  to  church,  sir ! 

Die.  Let  him  go  on,  sir  ; 
His  wealth  will  build  a  nunnery,  a  fair  one. 
And  this  good  lady,  when  he's  hanged  and  rotten, 
May  there  be  abbess. 

Bar,  You  are  cozen'd,  honest  gentlemen ! 
I  don't  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 

Lop.  Form  ?  what  do  you  make  of  form  ? 

Bar,  They  will  undo  me ; 
Swear,  as  I  oft  have  done,  and  so  betray  me  I 
I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter — ^Wife, 
You're  welcome  home,  and  henceforth  take  your 

pleasure; 
Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I  will  not  hinder 

you; 
My  eyes  are  open  now,  and  I  see  my  error — 
My  shame,  as  great  as  that,  but  I  must  hide  it : 

[^Aeide, 

The  whole  conveyance  now  I  smell ;  but  basta  ! 
Another  time  must  serve — You  see  us  friends  now, 
Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentlemen ; 
I  have  been  too  foolish,  I  confess ;  no  more  words. 
No  more,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature. 

Bar,  Go,  get  you  in :  You  see  she  has  been 
angry : 
Forbear  her  sight  awhile,  and  time  will  pacify ; 
And  learn  to  be  more  bold. 
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Lean,  I  wonld  I  could  ; 
I  wiU  do  aUI  am  able.  ISxU. 

Bar.  Do,  Leandro. 
We  will  not  part  but  friends  of  all  bands. 

Lop.  Well  said ; 
Now  yon  are  reasonable,  we  can  look  on  yon. 

Bar.  Ye  have  jerkt  me ;  bnt,  for  all  tbat,  I  for- 
Forgive  ye  heartily,  and  do  invite  ye         [gi^c  ye» 
To-morrow  to  a  breakfast ;  I  make  bnt  seldom, 
But  now  we  will  be  merry. 

Ar$.  Now  you  are  friendly. 
Your  doggedness  and  ni^ardize  flung  from  yon, 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

Bar.  Give  me  your  hands,  all ! 
Yon  shall  be  welcome  heartily* 

Lop.  We  will  be. 
For  we'll  eat  hard. 


Bar.  The  harder  tiie  more  welcome ; 

And,  till  the  morning,  farewell !  I  have  business. 

[£rtt 

Mil.  Farewell,  good  bountiful  Bartolus  1  Tis  a 
brave  wench,    . 
A  sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  service. 
Go,  we'll  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lawyer. 
Die.  I'll  clap  four  tier  of  teeth  into  my  mouth 
more. 
But  I  will  grind  his  substance. 

Ars.  Well,  Leandro, 
Thou  hast  had  a  strange  voyage,  bnt  I  hope 
Thou  ridest  now  in  safe  harbour. 

Mil.  Let's  go  drink,  friends, 
And  laugh  aloud  at  all  our  merry  may-games. 
Lop.  A  match,  a  match !  'twill  whet  our  stomachs 
better.  IBxeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of 

Henrique. 

Enter  YioLAnrrx  and  Senrant. 

Serv.  Madam,  he's  come.     {CfMir  and  staoU  out. 

Viol.  'TiswelL     How  did  he  look 
When  he  knew  from  whom  yon  were  sent?  Was  he 
Or  confident  or  fearful  1  [not  startled  ? 

iS*^.  As  appeared. 
Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst, 
And  cared  not  what  could  follow. 

Viol.  'Tis  the  better. 
Reach  me  a  chair.     So ;  bring  him  in  ;  be  careful 
That  none  disturb  us. — I  will  try  his  temper ; 
And,  if  1  find  him  apt  for  my  employmentSi 
I'll  work  him  to  my  ends ;  if  not,  I  shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Enter  Jamib  and  Servant. 

Serv.  There's  my  lady. 

Viol.  Leave  us. 

Jam.  You  sent  for  me  ? 

Viol.  I  did :  And  does  the  favour. 
Your  present  state  considered,  and  my  power. 
Deserve  no  greater  ceremony  ? 

Jam.  Ceremony? 
I  use  to  pay  that  where  I  do  owe  duty, 
Not  to  my  brother's  wife  :  I  cannot  fawn  : 
If  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  are  cozen'd ; 
And  so  farewell. 

Fto/.  He  bears  up  still ;  I  like  it—         lAtide. 
'Fray  you,  a  word. 

Jam.  Yes ;  I  will  give  you  hearing 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  by  you  as  a  friend, 
But  not  stand  as  a  suitor.    Now,  your  pleasure. 

VioL  You're  very  bold. 

Jam.  'Tis  fit,  since  you  are  proud : 
I  was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  humour 
With  flattery  and  observance. 

Viol.  Yet  with  your  favour, 
A  little  form,  joined  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  free  you  from  'em, 
Nay,  raise  you  to  a  fate  beyond  your  hopes, 
Might  well  become  your  wisdom. 

Jam.  It  would  rather 
Write  me  a  fool,  should  I  but  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  you, 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I've  found  and  proved 


My  greatest  enemy.    I  am  still  the  same ; 
My  wants  have  not  transform'd  me :  I  dare  tell  you. 
To  your  new  cerused  face,  what  I  have  spoken 
Freely  behind  your  back,  what  I  think  of  you ! 
You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
Reason  to  be  so,  that  ever  I  read  of. 
In  stature  you're  a  giantess ;  and  your  tailor 
Takes  measure  of  you  with  a  Jacob's  staff*. 
Or  he  can  never  reach  you :  This  by  the  way, 
For  your  large  size.     Now,  in  a  word  or  two. 
To  treat  of  your  complexion  were  decorum  : 
You  are  so  far  from  foir,  I  doubt  your  mother 
Was  too  familiar  with  the  Moor  that  served  her. 
Your  limbs  and  features  1  pass  briefly  over. 
As  things  not  worth  description;  and  come  roundly 
To  your  soul,  if  you  have  any ;  for  'tis  doubtfuL 

Viol.  I  laugh  at  this  !  Proceed. 

Jom.  This  soul  I  speak  of. 
Or  rather  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
From  being  a  walking  stench,  like  a  large  inn. 
Stands  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
All  impious  practices :  But  there's  no  comer 
An  honest  thought  can  take  up.  And,  as  it  were 
Sufficient  in  yourself  to  comprehend  [not 

All  wicked  plots,  you've  taught  the  fool  my  bro&er. 
By  your  contagion,  almost  to  put  off 
The  nature  of  the  man,  and  tum'd  him  devil. 
Because  he  should  be  like  you ;  and  I  hope 
You'll  march  to  hell  together.     I  have  spoken, 
And  if  the  limning  you  in  your  true  colours 
Can  make  the  painter  gracious,  I  stand  ready 
For  my  reward ;  or,  if  my  words  distaste  you, 
I  weigh  it  not,  for  though  your  grooms  were  ready 
To  cut  my  throat  for*t,  be  assured  I  cannot 
Use  other  language. 

Viol.  You  think  you  have  said  now 
Like  a  brave  fellow.     In  this  woman's  war 
You  ever  have  been  train'd ;  spoke  big,  but  snfferM 
Like  a  tame  ass ;  and,  when  most  spurred  and  gall'd, 
Were  never  master  of  the  spleen  or  spirit 
That  could  raise  up  the  anger  of  a  man, 
And  force  it  into  action. 

Jam.  Yes,  vile  creature, 
Wert  thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword, 
Or  that  thy  deadi,  this  moment,  could  call  home 
My  banish'd  hopes,  thou  now  wert  dead;  dead, 
woman! 
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But,  being  as  thoa  art,  it  is  snfficient 
I  scorn  thee  and  contemn  thee ! 

Fiol.  This  shews  nobly, 
I  must  confess  it :  I  am  taken  with  it ; 
For  had  you  kneel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  shewed  abase 
And  low  dejected  mind,  I  had  despised  you. 
This  bravery,  in  your  adverse  fortune,  conquers 
And  does  command  me ;  and,  upon  the  sudden, 
1  feel  a  kind  of  pity  growing  in  me 
For  your  misfortunes :  Pity,  some  say,  is  the  parent 
Of  future  love ;  and  I  repent  my  part 
So  far  in  what  you*ve  suifer'd,  that  I  could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  something  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (such,  Jamie,  I  think  him) 
Hath  brought  to  ruin. 

Jam.  Ha? 

Viol.  Be  not  amazed : 
Our  injuries  are  equal  in  his  bastard  I 
You  are  familiar  with  what  I  groan  for  ; 
A  nd  though  the  name  of  husband  holds  a  tie 
Beyond  a  brother,  I,  a  poor  weak  woman, 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a  wrong ; 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all  lets 
That  durst  oppose  me. 

Jam.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Viol.  By  this  kiss !  Start  not    Thus  much  as  a 
stranger. 
Yon  may  take  from  me  ;  but,  if  you  were  pleas'd, 
I  should  select  you  as  a  bosom  frieujl ; 
I  would  print  'em  thus,  and  thus.  IKistes  him. 

J  aim.  Keep  off. 

VUA.  Come  near. 
Nearer,  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels ! 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  fools. 
And  let  them  bear  those  burdens  which  wise  men 
Boldly  shake  off !  Be  mine,  and  join  with  me ; 
And  when  that  I  have  raised  you  to  a  fortune, — 
(Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means) — 
Youll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes, 
And  swear  1  am  most  fair. 

Jam,  What  would  this  woman  ? 
The  purpose  of  these  words  ?  Speak  not  in  riddles ; 
And  when  I  understand  what  you  would  counsel. 
My  answer  shall  be  sudden. 

Viol,  Thus  then,  Jamie : 
The  objects  of  our  fury  are  the  same ; 
For  young  Ascanio,  whom  you  snake-like  hugg'd 
(Frozen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  warm  bosom, 
lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes. 
And  lolls  in  me  all  comfort. 

Jam.  Now  'tis  plain ; 
I  apprehend  yon :  And,  were  he  removed— 

Fto/.  You,  once  again,  were  the   undoubted 
heir. 

Jam.  Tis  not  to  be  denied :  I  was  ice  before, 
Bat  now  you've  fired  me. 

Viol,  ril  add  fiiel  to  it : 
And,  by  a  nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 
As  I  direct  you,  we'll  bring  our  bark  into 
The  port  of  happiness. 

Jam.  How? 

Viol.  By  Henrique's  death ! 
Bat,  yon'll  say,  he's  your  brother :  In  great  for- 
tunes, 
Which  are  epitomes  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam.  Excellent  I 
For  sure  I  think,  out  of  a  scrupulous  fear, 
To  feed  in  expectation,  when  I  may. 
Dispelling  but  a  little  with  my  conscience, 

n  S 


Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desired  to  thrive. 

Viol.  Now  you  speak  like 
A  man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam.  I  needs  must  learn. 
That  have  so  good  a  tut'ress.  And  what  think  you, 
(Don  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  off) 
That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 
In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio, 
His  foster-father,  and  the  sad  Jacintha, 
('Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sorrows) 
Should  fall  companions  with  'em  ?  When  we*re  red 
With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  in  blood ; 
The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

Viol,  And  that's  glorious. 
And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam.  Suppose  this  done : 
If  uAdiscover'd,  we  may  get  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  anything  in  Rome) 
A  dispensation. 

Viol.  And  be  married  ? 

Jam.  True. 
Or,  if  't  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and  jewels. 
And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  there  with  scorn — 

Viol.  Laugh  at  the  laws  of  Spain.     'Twere  ad- 
mirable ! 

Jam.  We  shall  beget  rare  children.     I  am  rapt 
The  mere  imagination  I  [with 

Viol.  Shall  it  be  done  ? 

Jam.  Shall  ?  *tis  too  tedious.    Furnish  me  with 
To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself     [means 
Say  it  is  done  already.     I  will  shew  you. 
Ere  the  sun  set,  how  much  you've  wrought  upon 
Your  province  is  only  to  use  some  means       [me ; 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove,  that's  neighbour 
To  the  west  port  o'  th'  city ;  leave  the  rest 
To  my  own  practice.     I  have  talk'd  too  long. 
But  now  will  do  !    This  kiss,  with  my  confession. 
To  work  a  fell  revenge  a  man's  a  fool. 
If  not  instructed  in  a  woman's  school.        {ExeunL 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Hou3e  of  Bartolvb. 
A  Table  set  out  for  Breakfast. 

Enter  Bartolus,  Algnaailw,  and  an  Apparitor,  in  disguise. 

Bar.  Ye  are  well  enough  disguis'd ;  furnish  the 

table; 
Make  no  show  what  ye  are,  till  I  discover : 
Not  a  soul  knows  you  here :  Be  quick  and  diligent 
These  youths  I  have  invited  to  a  breakfast, 

But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1  am  of  opinion 

I  shall  take  off  the  edges  of  their  appetites. 

And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily 

This  month  or  two.  They  have  play'd  their  prizes 

with  me. 
And  with  their  several  flirts  they've  lighted  dan- 

gerously ; 
But  sure  I  shall  be  quiet  I  I  hear  'em  coming. 
Go  off,  and  wait  the  bringing-in  your  service. 
And  do  it  handsomely :  Y  ou  know  where  to  have  it — 

[Exeunt  AlgnaitilB  and  Apparitor. 

Enter  Milaios,  ABssino,  Ldpbi,  and  Dibgo. 

Welcome,  i'faith. 

Ars.  That's  well  said,  honest  lawyer. 

Lop.  Said  like  a  neighbour. 

Bar.  Welcome,  all !     All's  over, 
And  let's  be  merry. 

Mil.  To  that  end  we  came,  sir : 
An  hour  of  freedom's  worth  an  age  of  jugglings. 
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Die.  I  am  come  too,  sir,  to  specify  my  stomach 
A  poor  retainer  to  your  worship's  bouDty. 

Bar.  And  thou  shalt  have  it  filled,  my  merry 
Diego ; 
My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  bounteous  Diego ; 
Even  filled  till  it  groan  again. 

Die.  Let  it  have  fair  play, 
And  if  it  founder,  then 

Bar.  I'll  tell  ye,  neighbours  ; 
Though  I  were  angry  yesterday  with  ye  all. 
And  Tery  angry,  for  methought  ye  bobb'd  me^- 

Lop.  No,  no,  by  no  means. 

Bar.  No,  when  I  considered 
It  was  a  jest,  and  carried  off  so  quaintly, 
It  made  me  merry,  Yery  merry,  gentlemen. 
I  do  confess  I  could  not  sleep  to  think  on't ; 
The  mirdi  so  tickled  me,  I  could  not  slumber. 

Lop.  Good  mirth  does  work  so,  honest  mirth. 
Now,  should  we've  meant  in  earnest 

Bar.  You  say  true,  neighbour. 

Lop.  It  might  have  bred  such  a  distaste  and  sour- 
ness. 
Such  fond  imaginations  in  your  brains,  sir, 
For  things  thrust  home  in  earnest 

Bar.  Very  certain ; 
But  I  know  ye  all  for  merry  wags,  and,  ere  long, 
Ye  shall  know  me  too  in  another  (ashion : 
Though  ye're  pamper'd,  ye  shall  bear  part  o'  th' 
burden. 

Enter  Amaraiita  and  Lkaitdbo.' 

Come,  wife ;  come,  bid  'em  welcome ;  come,  my 

jewel! 
And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too.  Ne'er  hang  back- 
ward ; 
Come,  come,  the  woman's  pleased,  her  anger's  over; 
Come,  be  not  bashfuL 

Ama.    What  does  he  prepare  here  ?         {.AsitU. 
Sure  there's  no  meat  V  th    house,  at  least  not 

dress'd. 
Does  he  mean  to  mock  'em  ?    Or  some  new.bred 

rrotchet 
Come  o'er  his  brains  ?  I  do  not  like  his  kindness ; 
But  silence  best  becomes  me.  If  he  mean  foul  play. 
Sure  they*re  enough  to  right  themselves ;  and  let^em ; 
I'll  sit  by,  so  they  beat  him  not  to  powder. 

Bar.  Bring  in  the  meat  there,  hoa ! — Sit  down, 
dear  neighbour ; 
A  little  meat  needs  little  compliment ; 
Sit  down,  I  say. 
Ama.  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  sir  ? 
Bar.  Convey  away  their  weapons  handsomely. 
Ama.  You  know  there's  none  i'  th'  house  to 
answer  you, 
But  the  poor  girl ;  you  know  there's  no  meat  neither. 
Bar.  Peace,  and  be  quiet;  I  shall  make  you 
smoke  else : 
There's  men  and  meat  enongh. 

iShe  taktM  their  noorde  and  putt  them  atide. 

Set  it  down  formally. 

Enter  A]gaaifls,  with  dishes. 

Ama,  I  fear  some  lewd  trick,  yet  I  dare  not  speak 
on't. 

Bar.  I  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen. 
Nor  loads  of  meat,  to  make  the  room  smell  of  'em : 
Only  a  dish  to  every  man  I've  dedicated ; 
And,  if  I've  pleased  his  appetite 

Lop.  Oh,  a  capon, 
A  binl  of  grace,  an't  be  thy  will ;  I  honour  it. 


Die.  For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely  beef. 
Placed  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  brewis. 

Bar.  Fall  to,  &U  to,  that  we  may  drink  and 
laugh  aftier. — 
Wait  diligently,  knaves ! 

[Tkcy  li^  up  the  napkins,  and  discover  an  execution 
under  each. 

Mil.  What  nir« bit's  this? 
An  execution  !  bless  me  ! 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you, 
There's  no  avoiding  it ;  'tis  somewhat  tough,  sir. 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endure  it  easily ; 
The  sum  is  but  a  thousand  ducats,  sir. 

Ars.  A  capias  from  my  surgeon  and  my  silkman ! 

Bar.  Your  carefid  makers ;  but  they  have  marr'd 
your  diet. 
Stir  not ;  your  swords  are  gone ;  there's  no  avoid- 

ing  me ; 
And  these  are  alguaxils.    Do  you  hear  that  pass- 
ing-bell ? 

Lop.  A  strong  citation !  bless  me ! 

Bar.  Out  witii  your  beads,  curate ; 
The  devil's  in  your  dish :  Bell,  book,  and  candle ! 

Lop.  A  warrant  to  appear  before  the  judges ! 
I  must  needs  rise  and  turn  to  th'  walL 

Bar.  You  need  not ; 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  will  make  yon  find  your  breeches. 

All.  We  are  betray'd ! 

Bar.  Invited !  do  not  wrong  me. 
Fall  to,  good  guests ;  ye  have  diligent  men  about 

ye; 
Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ye ; 
These  will  not  see  ye  start.  Have  I  now  found  ye? 
Have  I  requited  ye  ?  Ye  fool'd  the  lawyer. 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him. 
A  thick  ram-headed  knave !   Ye  rid,  ye  spurr'd 

him. 
And  glorified  your  wits,  the  more  ye  wrong'd  him ! 
Within  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  creditors, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts  come  upon  ye. 
And  new  invitements  to  the  whip,  Don  Di^o, 
And  excommunications  for  the  learned  curate ; 
A  masque  of  all  your  furies  shall  dance  to  ye  1 

Art.  You  dare  not  use  us  thus? 

Bar.  Ye  shall  be  bobbM,  gentlemen. 
Stir,  and,  as  I  have  life,  ye  go  to  prison. 
To  prison,  without  pity  instantly ; 
Before  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 
I  have  a  better  guard  without,  that  waits  ! — 
Do  you  see  this  man,  Don  Curate  ?  *tis  a  'paritor, 
That  comes  to  tell  you  a  delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  yon  have,  and  then  to  teach  you 
What  is  the  penalty.  Laugh  at  me  now,  sir ! 
What  legacy  would  you  bequeath  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail)  to  fly  my  fury  ? 

Lop.  Oh,  gentle  sir  ! 

Bar.  Doet  thou  hope  I  will  be  gentle. 
Thou  foolish  unoonsiderate  Curate  ? 

Lop.  Let  me  go,  sir, — 

Bar,  I'll  see  tbee  hang  first. 

Lop.  And,  as  I  am  a  true  vicar- 
Bark  in  your  ear,  hark  softly ! 

Bar.  No,  no  bribery ; 
I'll  have  my  swinge  upon  thee. — Sirrah  1  rascal ! 
You  lenten-chaps  ?  you  that  lay  sick,  and  mock'd 

me ; 
MocVd  me  abominably,  abused  me  lewdly, 
m  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I  leave  thee. 
And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth  nothing. 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee. 
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A  sheet  to  ooYer  thee,  but  that  thoa  steal'st, 
Steal'st  from  the  merchant^  and  the  ring  he  was 

buried  with, 
Steal'st  from  his  grave !  Do  you  smell  me  now  ? 
Die.  Have  mercy  on  me ! 
Bar,  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold  me  from 
hanging  thee  I 
How  do  you  like  your  breakfast  ?  'Tis  but  short, 

gentlemen, 
Bot  sweet,  and  healthful. — Your  punishment,  and 
yours,  sir,  [To  Ama.  and  Lmah. 

For  some  near  reasons  that  concern  my  credit, 
I  will  take  to  myself. 

Ama,  Do,  sir,  and  spare  not : 
I  have  been  too  good  a  wife,  and  too  obedient ; 

But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  foolish 

Lean,  She  has,  yes,  and  too  worthy  for  your 
usage. 
Before  the  world,  I  justify  your  goodness ; 

[Draiof. 
And  turn  that  man,  that  dares  but  taint  her  virtues, 
To  my  sword's  point  (that  lying  man,  ^at  base 

man !) 
Tom  him  but  face  to  fiice,  that  I  may  know  him ! 
Bar,  What  have  I  here  ? 
Lean,  A  gentleman,  a  free  man ; 
One  that  made  trial  of  this  lady's  constancy. 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate !  Leave  off  your  fooling ; 
For,  if  you  follow  this  course,  you'll  be  chronicled 
For  a  devil,  whilst  a  saint  she's  mentioned. 
You  know  my  name  indeed :  I'm  now  no  lawyer. 

Enter  Jamti  and  Aaslstant. 

Die,  Some  comfort  now,  I  hope  ;  or  else,  would 
I  were  hang'd  up  ! 
And  yet,  the  judge  I  He  makes  me  sweat. 
Bar.  What  news  now  ? 
Jam,  I'll  justify,  upon  my  life  and  credit. 
What  you  have  heaid  for  truth,  and  will  make 
proof  of. 
AettMi.  I  will  be  ready  at  th'  appointed  hour 
And  so  I  leave  you.  [there ; 

Bar,  Stay,  I  beseech  your  worship. 
And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam,  Good  sir,  intend  this  business, 
And  let   this  bawling   fool!      No    more  words, 

lawyer. 
And  no  more  angers ;  for  I  guess  your  reasons  : 
This  gentleman  I'll  justify  in  all  places. 
And  that  fair  lady's  worth,  let  who  dare  cross  it. 
The  plot  was  cast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jealous. 
But  not  to  wrong   your  wife ;    she's    fair   and 
virtuous. 
Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your 
honour ; 
We  shall  be  justified  the  way  of  all  flesh  else. 
Jam,  No  more  talk,  nor  no  more  dissention, 
lawyer; 
I  know  your  anger ;  'tis  a  vain  and  slight  one ; 
For,  if  you  do,  I'll  lay  your  whole  life  open, 
A  life  that  all  the  world  shall — I'll  bring  witness. 
And  rip  before  a  judge  the  ulcerous  villanies — 7 
You  know  I  know  you,  and  I  can  bring  witness. 
Bar,  Nay,  good  sir,  noble  sir ! 
Jam,  Be  at  peace  then  presently ; 
Immediately  take  honest  and  fair  truce 
With  your  good  wife,  and  shake  hands  with  that 

gentleman : 
He  has  honour'd  you  too  much  ;  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully. 


Lop,  Take  us  along,  for  Heaven's  sake,  too ! 
Bar,  I  am  friends, — 
(There  is  no  remedy  ;  I  must  put  up  all,      lAside. 
And  like  my  neighbours  rub  it  out  by  th'  shoul- 
ders)— 
And  perfect  friends. — Leandro,  now  I  thank  you. 
And  there's  my  hand,  I  have  no  more  'grudge  to 

you; 
But  I'm  too  mean  henceforward  for  your  company. 
Lean.  1  shall  not  trouble  you. 
Ars,  We  will  be  friends  too. 
Mil.  Nay,   lawyer,    you  shall  not    fright    us 
further ; 
For  all  your  devils,  we  will  bolt. 

Bar,  I  grant  you ; 
The  gentleman*s  your  bail,  and  thank  his  coming : 
Did  not  he  know  me  too  well,  you  should  smart 

for't. 
Go  all  in  peace  ;  but,  when  ye  fool  next,  gentle- 
Come  not  to  me  to  breakfast.  [men. 
Die.  I'U  be  bak'd  first. 

Bar,  And  pray  ye  remember,  when  ye're  bold 
and  merry. 
The  lawyer's  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave  ye. 
Jtun.  Come,  go  along ;  I  have  employment  for 
you. 
Employment  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool  you  ; 
For  all,  for  every  one. 
All,  We're  all  your  servants. 
Die,  All,  all,  for  anything!     From    this  day 
forward, 
I'll  hate  all  breakfasts,  and  depend  on  dinners. ' 
Jam,  I  am  glad  you  come  off  fair. 
Lean,  The  fair  has  blest  me.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III A  Grtme  of  Trees  near  the  City. 

Enter  Ocrxvio,  jAcnmiA,  and  AscAirio. 

Oct.  This  is  the  place  ;  but  why  we  are  appointed 
By  Don  Jamie  to  stay  here,  is  a  depth 
I  cannot  sound. 

Aic.  Believe't,  he  is  too  noble 
To  purpose  anything  but  for  our  good. 
Hsd  I  assurance  of  a  thousand  lives. 
And  with  them  perpetuity  of  pleasure, 
And  should  lose  all,  if  he  proved  only  false, 
Yet  I  durst  run  the  hazard. 

Jae.  'Tis  our  comfort. 
We  cannot  be  more  wretohed  than  we  are  ; 
And  death  concludes  all  misery. 

Oct.  Undiscover'd, 
We  must  attend  him. 

Enter  HsNiUQua  and  Jamis. 

Ase.  Our  stay  is  not  long. 
With  him  Don  Henrique  ? 

Jac.  Now  I  fear !  be  silent.  [They  rrtiee. 

Hen.  Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 

Jam.  To  save  your  life  ; 
A  plot  is  laid  for't.  All  my  wrongs  forgot^ 
I  have  a  brother's  love. 

Hen.  But  thy  fidse  self, 
I  fear  no  enemy. 

Jam.  You  have  no  friend. 
But  what  breathes  in  me.     If  you  move  a  step 
Beyond  this  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost. 

Hen.  'Tis  by  thy  practice  then.  I  am  sent  hither 
To  meet  her,  that  prefers  my  life  and  safety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam,  That  you  should  be  abused  thus. 
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With  weak  credulity !  She,  for  whose  sake 
You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father, 
Or  that  one  mother  bare  as  ;  for  whose  love 
You  brake  a  contract  to  which  Heaven  was  witness ; 
To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilfol  humour 
You  have  exposed  a  sweet  and  hopeful  son 
To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  bring  him, 
(And  such  a  son,  though  you  are  moat  obdurate, 
To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 
Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep  him 

from 
Bleak  cold  and  hunger !)  this  dissembling  woman, 
This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 
And  service  trod  her  under  feet,  designs  you 
To  fill  a  grave,  or  dead,  to  lie  a  prey 
For  wolves  and  Tultures. 

Hen»  'Tis  false.  I  defy  thee, 
And  stand  upon  my  guard  ! 

Enter  LaAKDRO,  MiIiAnss,  Arsbmio,  Babtolus,  Lopbz, 
DiKoo,  and  Servanta. 

Jam,  Alas,  'tis  weak. 
Come  on  1  Since  you  will  teach  me  to  be  cruel, 
By  having  no  f&ith  in  me,  take  your  fortune. 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  them  fast 

Oct.  My  lord  1 

Aac.  In  what  have  we  offended  ? 

[HsKRiQuv,  OcTAvio,  AscANio,  and  Jaohtha, 
are  seized  and  bound.. 

Jam,  I  am  deaf ; 
And,  following  my  vrill,  I  do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason. — See  her  ring, 
The  first  pledge  of  your  love  and  service  to  her, 
DeliTer'd  as  a  warrant  for  your  death  ! 
These  bags  of  gold  you  gave  up  to  her  trust, 
The  use  of  which  you  did  deny  yourself, 
Bestow'd  on  me  (and  with  a  prodigal  hand), 
Whom  she  pick'd  forth  to  be  the  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  building  ;  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
To  nuse  it  up,  she  bade  me  spare  no  cost. 
And,  as  a  surplusage,  offer'd  herself 
To  be  at  my  devotion. 

Hen.  Oh,  accursed ! 

Jam.  But,  be  incredulous  still ;  think  this  my 
Fashion  excuses  to  yonnelf,  and  swear         [plot ; 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  dotes  on  you. 
Believe  this  as  a  fearful  dream,  and  that 
You  lie  not  at  my  mercy,  which  in  this 
I  will  show  only :  She  herself  shall  give 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remore  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  that  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

Enter  ViOLAirni. 

Appears  my  Violante  ?  Speak,  my  dearest, 
Does  not  the  object  please  you  ? 

Viol.  More  than  if 
All  treasure  that^s  above  the  earth,  with  that 
That  lies  conceal'd  in  both  the  Indian  mines, 
Were  laid  down  at  my  feet !  Oh,  bold  Jamie, 
Thou  only  canst  deserve  me ! 

Jam.  I  am  forward ; 
And,  as  you  easily  may  perceive,  I  sleep  not 
On  your  commands. 

EnUr  AwUtant  and  OfiSoers. 

Viol,  But  yet  they  live :  I  look 'd 
To  find  them  dead. 

Jam.  That  was  deferred,  that  you 
Might  triumph  in  their  misery,  and  have  the  power 
To  say  **  they  are  not.*' 


Vid,  'Twas  well  thought  upon. 
This  kiss,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  my  bed 
This  night,  shall  thank  thee. 

Hen,  Monster ! 

Viol.  You,  sir,  that 
Would  have  me  mother  bastards,  bang  unable 
To  honour  me  with  one  child  of  mine  own. 
That  underneath  my  roof  kept  your  cast  strumpet, 
And  out  of  ray  revenues  would  maintain 
Her  riotous  issue ;  now  you  find  what  'tis 
To  tempt  a  woman  I    With  as  little  feeling 
As  I  turn  off  a  slave,  that  is  unfit 
To  do  me  service ;  or  a  horse,  or  dog. 
That  have  out-lived  their  use ;  I  shake  thee  off, 
To  make  thy  peace  with  Heaven ! 

Hen,  I  do  deserve  this  ; 
And  never  truly  felt  before,  what  sorrow 
Attends  on  willful  dotage. 

Viol.  For  you,  mistress. 
That  had  the  pleasure  of  his  youth  before  me. 
And  triumph'd  in  the  fruit  that  you  had  by  him. 
But  that  1  think,  to  have  the  bastard  strangled 
Before  thy  face,  and  thou  vrith  speed  to  follow 
The  way  he  leads  thee,  is  sufficient  torture, 
I  would  cut  off  thy  nose,  put  out  thine  eyes. 
And  set  my  foot  on  those  bevritching  lips. 
That  had  tiie  start  of  mine !     But,  as  thou  art. 
Go  to  the  grave  unpitied. 

Assist.  Who  would  believe 
Such  rage  could  be  in  woman  ? 

Viol,  For  this  fellow. 
He  is  not  worth  my  knowledge. 

Jam,  Let  him  live  then. 
Since  you  esteem  him  innocent. 

Fto/.  No,  Jamie, 
He  shall  make  up  the  mess.    Now  strike  together, 
And  let  them  fall  so  1 

Assist.  Unheard-of  cruelty ! 
I  can  endure  no  longer :   Seize  on  her ! 

Viol.  Amibetray'd? 
Is  this  thy  faith,  Jamie  ? 

Jam.  Could  your  desires 
Challenge  performance  of  a  deed  so  horrid  ? 
Or,  though  that  you  had  sold  yourself  to  hell, 
I  should  make  up  the  bargain? — live,  dear  brother. 
Live  long,  and  happy !    I  forgive  you  freely  ; 
To  have  done  you  ^is  service,  is  to  me 
A  fair  inheritance ;  and  howe'er  harsh  language, 
Call'd  on  by  your  rough  usage,  pass'd  my  lips. 
In  my  heart  I  ever  loved  you.     All  my  labours 
Were  but  to  shew,  how  much  your   love  was 

cozen*d. 
When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  glass. 
That  did  abuse  you ;  and  I  am  so  far 
From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortune. 
That,  if  your  state  were  mine,  1  would  adopt  him. 
These  are  the  murderers  ;  my  noble  friends  ! 
Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  purpose, 
I  won,  to  come  disguised  thus. 

Hen.  I  am  too  fall 
Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak :   But  what  I'll  do. 
Shall  to  the  world  proclaim  my  penitence  ; 
And,  howsoever  I  have  lived,  I'll  die 
A  much -changed  man. 

Jam,  Were  it  but  posnble 
You  could  make  satisfaction  to  this  woman, 
Our  joys  were  perfect. 

Hen,  That's  my  only  comfort. 
That  it  is  in  my  power :  I  ne'er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I  doted  on  her. 
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But  dailj  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kiU  Jadntha. 

Auitt.  All's  come  out, 
And  finds  a  fair  success.   Take  her,  Don  Henrique, 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 

Hen.  Most  gladly. 

jlssUt,  Your  brother  hath  deserved  well. 

Hen.  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

Assist.  I  have  heard,  advocate. 
What  an  ill  instrument  you  have  been  to  him  : 
From  this  time  strengthen  him  with  honest  coun- 
And  you'U  deserve  my  pardon.  [sels. 

Bar.  Ill  change  my  copy : 
But  I  am  punish'd,  for  I  lear  I  have  had 
A  smart  blow,  though  unseen. 

Assist,  Cunte,  and  sexton, 
I  have  heard  of  you  too  ;  let  me  hear  no  more. 
And  what's  past,  is  foigotten.    For  this  woman. 


Though  her  intent  were  bloody,  yet  our  law 
Calls  it  not  death  ;  yet,  that  her  punishment 
May  deter  others  from  such  bad  attempts, 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  be  employed 
To  build  a  nunnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life. 

Viol»  Since  I  have  miss'd  my  ends, 
I  scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 

Assist.  The  strict  discipline 
O'  th*  church  will  teach  you  better  thoughts. — And, 

signiors. 
You  that  are  bachelors,  if  you  ever  marry. 
In  fiartolus  you  may  behold  the  issue 
Of  covetousness  and  jealousy  ;  and  of  dotage. 
And  falsehood,  in  Don  Henrique.    Keep  a  mean 

then ; 
For  be  assured,  that  weak  man  meets  all  ill 
That  gives  himself  up  to  a  woman's  will. 

lEjceunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

The  play  is  done,  yet  our  suit  never  ends, 

Still  when  you  part,  you  would  still  part  our  friends, 

Our  noblest  friends  I  If  aught  have  fidlen  amiss, 

Oh,  let  it  be  sufficient  that  it  is, 

And  you  have  pardoned  it.     (In  buildings  great. 

All  the  whole  body  cannot  be  so  neat. 

But  something  may  be  mended.)    Those  are  fair, 

And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


yAi^KtmMMp  a  OaUant  that  witt  twt  be  permaded 

to  keep  his  EHate. 
Fbancuoo,  his  pounffer  Brother. 
Mb.  Lovsgooo,  their  UneU. 
A  Bffercluuit,  Friend  to  Mr.  Lotsoood. 

Bkli^morb   lco"»P«*»«*'»' <«^  Valbmtihb,  and 
HAHmAutJ     Suitors  to  the  vndam. 

Lamcs,  a  Falconer f  and  an  ancient  Servant  to 
YAuammu'B  Father. 


Bhortbosb,  the  Clown,  and  Servant  to  the  Widow. 
RooBB,  Ralpb,  and  Humphby,  three  Servants  to 

the  Widow. 
Three  Tenants. 
Muflldans,  Benrants. 

Lady  Habtwbi.l,  a  Widow. 

IsABXix,  her  Sister. 

Lixs,  a  Waitinff-GefUlewoman  to  the  Widow. 


SCEN£,~LoNDON. 


ACT     I. 


SCENE  L—A  Street, 
Enter  Lotboood  and  Mbbchamt. 


Mer.  When  saw  you  Yalentine  ? 

Lav.  Not  since  the  horse-race ; 
Ie*s  taken  np  with  those  that  woo  the  widow. 

Mer.  How  can  he  live  hy  snatches  from  snch 
ie  bore  a  worthy  mind.  [people  ? 

Lav.  Alas,  he  s  sank, 
iis  means  are  gone,  he  wants,  and,  which  is  worse, 
fakes  a  delight  in  doing  so. 

Mer.  That's  strange. 

Lov.  Runs  lunatic,  if  yon  but  talk  of  states  : 
3e  can't  be  brought,  now  he  has  spent  his  own, 
[*o  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means, 
}ut  all  a  common  riches,  all  men  bound 
Do  be  his  bailiffs — 

Mer.  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Lov.  No  gentleman  that  has  estate,  to  use  it 
[n  keeping  house  or  followen ;  for  those  ways 
^e  cries  against,  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits, 
Dramming  of  serring-men,  mustering  of  beggars, 
Vf  aintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs, 
[^rounding  their  fat  fidths  upon  old  country  pro- 

Yerbs; 
jrod  bless  the  founders!  These  he  would  have 
[nto  more  manly  uses,  wit,  and  carriage,  [vented 
Vnd  never  thinks  of  state,  or  means,  the  ground- 
works ; 
Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  feed  their  bodies, 
\.nd  starve  their  understandings. 

Mer.  That's  most  certain. 

Lov.  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 

Mer.  Why,  let  him  many, 
^nd  that  way  rise  again. 

Lov.  It's  most  impossible ; 
He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman. 

Mer.  Is  he  so  strange  to  women? 

Lov.  I  know  not  wluit  it  is  ;  a  foolish  glory 


He  has  got,  I  know  not  where,  to  balk  those 

benefits ; 
And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  'em. 
Make  'em,  or  fair  or  foul,  rugged  or  smooth, 
As  his  impression  serves  ;  for  he  affirms. 
They're  only  lumps,  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections. 
And  then  they  show. — ^The  loven !  let  'em  pass. 

Enter  FonNTAin,  Bslxajiobb,  Harbbrain. 

Mer.  He  might  be  one ;  he  carries  as  much 
They  are  wondrous  merry.  [promise. 

Loff.  Oh !  their  hopes  are  high,  sir. 

Fount.  Is  Valentine  come  to  town  ? 

Bel.  Last  night,  I  heard. 

Fount.  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  direc- 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately,  and  as  crafty,  [tions ; 
And  stands,  I  warrant  you — 

Hare.  Let  here  stand  sure ; 
She  faUs  before  us  else.     Come,  let's  go  seek 
Valentine.  lExeunt. 

Mer.  This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 

Lov,  A  goodly  woman ; 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  beara  her  state. 
Reserved  and  great ;  Fortune  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  a  full  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it. 

Mer.  I  would  Valentine  had  her. 

Lov.  There's  no  hope  of  that,  sir. 

Mer.  O'  that  condition,  he  had  his  mortgage  in 

Lov.  I  would  he  had.  [again. 

Mer.  Seek  means,  and  see  what  I'll  do : 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in ;} 
I  never  sought  a  gentleman's  undoing. 
Nor  eat  the  bread  of  other  men's  vexations. 
The  mortgage  shall  be  rendered  back ;  take  time 
You  told  me  of  another  brother.  [for't. 

Lov.  Yes,  sir ; 
More  miserable  than  he,  for  he  has  eat  him 
And  drank  him'up  ;  a  handsome  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  scholar. 
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Enter  Lamcb  and  three  Tonants. 

Mer.  What  are  these? 

Lav.  The  tenants ; 
They'll  do  what  they  can. 

Mer.  It  is  well  prepared. 
Be  earnest,  honest  friends,  and  loud  upon  him ; 
He's  deaf  to  his  own  good. 

Lanee.  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  onr  minds,  an't  please  you. 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  home. 
And  in  what  my  care  may  help,  or  my  persuasions, 
When  we  meet  next 

Lmv.  Do  but  persuade  him  fairly ; 
And  for  yoor  money,  mine  and  these  men's  thanks 
And  what  we  can  be  able  [too, 

Mer,  You're  most  honest ; 
You  shall  find  me  no  less ;  and  so  I  leave  you. 
Prosper  your  business,  friends  I  {Exit  Mcr. 

Loo.  Pray  Heaven  it  may,  sir. 

Lonoe.  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad,  I'll  be  mad  with 
him. 

And  tell  him  that — I'll  not  spare  him 

His  father  kept  good   meat,  good  drink,  good 

feUows, 
Giood  hawks,  good  hounds,  and  bid  his  neighbours 

welcome ; 
Kept  him  too,  and  supplied  his  prodigality, 
Yet  kept  his  state  still. 

Must  we  turn  tenants  now  (after  we  haye  lived 
Under  the  race  of  gentry,  and  maintain'd 
Good  yeomanry)  to  some  of  the  city. 
To  a  great  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  custard. 
And  have  oar  state  turned  into  cabbage-gardens  ? 
Must  it  be  so  ? 

Lov.  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 

Lanee.  That's  as  he  makes  his  game. 

Lev.  Entreat  him  lovingly. 
And  make  him  fed. 

Lanee.  I'll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else. 

Vol.  {Within.)  And  tell  the  gentleman,  I'll  be 
with  him  presently. 
Say  I  want  money  too ;  I  must  not  fail,  boy. 

Lanee.  You  will  want  clothes,  I  hope. 

Enter  VAUBMnif  b. 

Vol.  [Entering,']  Bid  the  young  courtier 
Repair  to  me  anon  ;  I'll  read  to  him. 

Lev.  He  comes  :  be  diligent,  but  not  too  rugged ; 
Start  hini.  but  uoi  affright  him. 

VtU.  Phew !  are  you  there  ? 

Lov.  We  come  to  see  you,  nephew;  be  not 
angry. 

Vol,  Why  do  you  dog  me  thus,  with  these  strange 
people? 
Why,  all  die  world  shall  never  make  me  rich  more, 
Nor  master  of  these  troubles. 

Ten.  We  beseech  you, 
For  onr  poor  children's  sake. 

Val.  Who  bid  you  get  *em  ? 
Have  you  not  threshing  work  enough,  but  children 
Mast  be  bang'd  out  o'  th'  sheaf  too  ?  Other  men, 
With  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful  diets, 
Can  get  but  wind-eggs:   You,  with  a  clove  of 

garlic, 
A  piece  of  cheese  would  break  a  saw,  and  sour  milk, 
Can  mount  like  stallions ;  and  I  must  maintain 
These  tumblers ! 

Lanee.  You  ought  to  maintain  us ;  we 
Have  maintain'd   you,  and,  when  you  slept,  pro- 
vided for  you. 


Who  bought  the   silk   you  wear '    I  think   our 

labours ; 
Reckon,  you'll  find  it  so.  Who  found  your  horses 
Perpetoal  pots  of  ale,[  maintain'd  your  taverns. 
And  who  eztoll'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes, 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beauties  ? 
We  had  no  hand  in  these ;  no,  we're  all  puppies  I 
Your  tenants  base  vexations ! 

Vol.  Very  well,  sir. 

Lance.  Had  you  land,  sir, 
And  honest  men  to  serve  your  purposes. 
Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away  from 

'em. 
Betray  yourself,  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 
Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks  ?    Where  will  you 

hunt  next  ? 
You  had  a  thousand  acres,  fair  and  open : 
The  King's  Bench  is  enclosed,  there's  no  good 

riding; 
The  Counter's  fidl  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take  heed, 

sir) 
And  bogs ;  you'll  quickly  find  what  broth  they're 

Vol,  You're  short  and  pithy.  [made  of. 

Lance,  They  say  you're  a  fine  gentleman, 
And  excellent  judgment  they  report  you  have ;  a 

wit: 
Keep  yourself  out  o'  th'  rain,  and  take  your  cloak 

with  you. 
Which  by  interpretation  is  your  state,  sir. 
Or  I  shall  think  your  fame  belied  you.    You  have 
And  may  have  means.  [money, 

Val.  I  pr'ythee  leave  prating ! 
Does  my  good  lie  within  thy  brain  to  further, 
Or  my  undoing  in  thy  pity  ?    Go, 
Go,  get  you  home ;  there  whistle  to  your  horses, 
And  let  them  edify  I  Away,  sow  hemp. 
And  hang  yourselves  withaJ  !  What  am  I  to  you. 
Or  you  to  me  ?  Am  I  your  landlord,  puppies  ? 

Lov,  This  is  uncivil. 

Val.  More  unmercifal  you. 
To  vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  puddings ; 
They  are  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows. 

3  Ten.  Your  father's  worship  would  have  used 
us  better. 

Val.  My  father's  worship  was  a  fool ! 

Lanee.  Hey,  hey,  bojrs  ! 
Old  Valentine,  Tfaith ;  the  old  boy  still ! 

Lov.  Fie,  cousin ! 

Fa/.  I  mean  besotted  to  his  state ;  he  had  never 
Left  me  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else, 
Which,  till  I  sold,  was  a  mere  megrim  to  me. 
If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenements  : 
They  are  as  killing  to  my  nature,  uncle. 
As  water  to  a  fever. 

Lance.  We  will  go ; 
But  'tis  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
And  you  shall  keep  your  state ! 

Val.  Thou  liest;  I  will  not. 

Lance.  Sweet  sir,  thou  liest ;  thou  shalt ;  and 
so  good  morrow  I 

{Exeunt  Lancs  and  Tenants. 

Vol.  This  was  my  man,  and  of  a  noble  breeding. 
Now  to  your  business,  uncle. 

Lov.  To  your  state  then. 

VcU,  'Tis  gone,  and  I  am  glad  on't ;  name  it 
no  more ; 
'Tis  that  I  pray  against,  and  Heav'n  has  heard  me. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  more  fearful  of  it, 
(I  mean  of  thinking  of  more  lands,  or  livings,) 
Than  sickly  men  are  travelling  o'  Sundays, 
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For  being  qnell'd  with  carriers.  Oat  npon't ! 
Caveat  emptor  !  Let  the  fool  oat-sweat  it, 
That  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch  on't 

Lov.  This  is  madaes8» 
To  be  a  wilfal  beggar. 

Val.  I  am  mad  then, 
And  so  I  mean  to  be  ;  will  that  content  yoa  ? 
How  bravely  now  I  live,  how  jocund ! 
How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears ! 
How  free  from  title-troubles ! 
Lov.  And  firom  means  too. 
Vol.  Means  ?  Why,  all  good  men's  my  means, 

my  wit's  my  plough, 
The  town's  my  stock,  taverns  my  standing  house. 
And  all  the  world  knows  there's  no  want;  all 

gentlemen 
That  love  society  love  me ;  all  purses 
That  wit  and  pleasure  opens  are  my  tenants; 
Every  man's  clothes  fit  me ;  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  but  my  next  remove  ;  and  when  I  please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 
A  piece  is  levied,  and  a  coach  prepared. 
And  I  go  I  care  not  whither.    What  need  state 

here? 
Lov.  But,  say  these  means  were  honest,  will 

they  last,  sir  ? 
Vol,  Far  longer  than  your  jerkin,  and  wear 

fairer. 
Should  I  take  aught  of  you?    'Tia  true,  I  begg'd 

now. 
Or,  which  is  worse  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindness. 
And,  which  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my  way  in't 
Your  mind's  enclosed,  nothing  lies  open  nobly ; 
Your  very  thoughts  are  hinds  that  work  on  nothing 
But  daily  sweat  and  trouble :  Were  my  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this,  'tis  true,  I'd  shift  it. 
Are  my  acquaintance  graziers  ?  But,  sir,  know. 
No  man  that  I'm  alli^  to,  in  my  living. 
But  makes  it  equal  whether  his  own  use 
Or  my  necessity  pull  first :  nor  is  this  forced. 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness  : 
And  do  you  thmk  I  venture  nothing  equal  ? 
Lov.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 
Vol.  What's  my  knowledge,  uncle?     Is't  not 

worth  money? 
Wliat's  my  understanding,  my  travel,  reading,  wit. 
All  these  digested ;  my  daily  making  men, 
•Some  to  sp^k,  that  too  much  phlegm  had  firozen 

up; 
Some  other  that  spoke  too  much,  to  hold  their 

peace. 
And  put  Uieir  tongues  to  pensions ;  some  to  wear 

their  cloSies, 
And  some  to  keep  'em  ?  These  are  nothing,  uncle  1 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A  manly  love,  community  to  all 
That  are  deservers — not  examining 
How  much,  or  what's  done  for  them — it  is  wicked, 
And  such  a  one,  like  you,  chews  his  thoughts 

double, 
Making  'em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 

Enter  tree  Senranto. 

1  Set.  This  cloak  and  hat,  sir,  and  my  master's 

love. 
Val.  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  and  take  Uiat, 
And  leave  'em  at  my  lodging. 

1  Set.  I  shall  do't,  sir. 

VtO.  I  do  not  think  of  these  things. 

2  Ser.  'Please  you,  sir,  I  have  gold  here  for  you. 


Val.  Give  it  me.  Drink  that,  and  commend  me 
to  thy  master. —  IBxeunt  Servants. 

Look  you,  uncle,  do  I  beg  these  ? 

Lov.  No,  sure ;  it  is  your  worth,  sir. 

Vol.  'Tis  like  enough ;  but,  pray  satisfy  me. 
Are  not  these  ways  as  honest  as  persecuting 
The  starved  inheritance,  with  musty  com 
The  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from. 
Or  selling  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  like  spices. 
Which  gentlemen  do  after  bum  by  the  ounces  ? 
Do  not  I  know  your  way  of  feeding  beasts 
W^ith  grains,  and  windy  stuff,  to  blow  up  butchers  ? 
Your  racking  pastures,  that  have  eaten  up 
As  many  singing  shepherds,  and  their  issues, 
As  Andeluzia  breeds  ?    These  are  authentic. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would  not  change  ways  with  yon, 
Unless  it  were  to  sell  jrour  state  that  hour. 
And,  if  'twere  possible,  to  spend  it  then  too. 
For  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo.    Now  you  know 
me. 

Lov.  I  would  you  knew  yourself;  but,  since 
you're  grown 
Such  a  strange  enemy  to  all  that  fits  you. 
Give  me  leave  to  make  your  brother's  fortune. 

Val.  How? 

Lov.  From  your  mortgage,  which  yet  you  may 
I'll  find  the  means.  [recover ; 

Val.  Pray,  save  your  labour,  sir ; 
My  brother  and  myself  will  run  one  fortune, 
And  I  think,  what  I  hold  a  mere  vexation 
Cannot  be  safe  for  him  ;  I  love  him  better 
He  has  wit  at  will,  the  world  has  means ;  he  shall 

live 
Without  this  trick  of  state ;  we  are  heirs  both. 
And  all  the  world  before  us. 

Lov.  My  last  offer. 
And  then  I'm  gone. 

Val.  What  is't  ?  and  then  I'll  answer. 

Lov.  What  think  you  of  a  wife,  yet  to  restore 
And  tell  me  seriously,  without  these  trifles,   [you  ? 

Val.  An  you  can  find  one  that  can  please  my 
You  shall  not  find  me  stubborn.  [fancy, 

Lov.  Speak  your  woman. 

Val.  One  without  eyes,  that  is,  self- commenda- 
tions 
(For  when  they  find  they're  handsome,  they're  un- 
wholesome) ; 
One  without  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
(For  she  that  hears  henelf  commended,  wavers. 
And  points  men  out  a  way  to  make  'em  wicked) ; 
One  without  substance  of  herself ;  that  woman 
Without  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  that's  wanton ; 
Though  she  be  young,  forgetting  it ;  though  lair. 
Making  her  glass  the  eyes  of  honest  men, 
Not  her  own  admiration ;  all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings ;  if 
There  may  be  such  a  woman. 

Lov.  Yes,  there  may  be. 

Val.  And  without  state  too  ? 

Lov.  You're  disposed  to  trifle. 
Well,  &re  you  well,  sir  !  Wlien  you  want  me  next. 
You'll  seek  me  out  a  better  sense. 

Vol.  Farewell,  unde, 
And  as  you  love  your  state,  let  not  me  hear  on't. 

lExit. 

Lov,  It  shall  not  trouble  you.     I'll  watch  him 
still; 
And,  when  his  friends  fall  off,  then  bend  his  will. 
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SCENE  Ih^Another  Street. 

Enter  Iaabblla  and  Lucx. 

Luce,  I  know  the  cause  of  all  this  sadness  now ; 
Your  sister  has  engross'd  all  the  brave  lovers. 
Isab,  She  has  wherewithal,  much  good  may't  do 
her! 
Pr' jthee,  speak  softly ;  we  are  open  to  men's  ears. 
Luce.  Fear  not,  we're  safe ;  we  may  see  all  that 
pass, 
Hear  all,  and  make  ourselYes  merry  with  their  lan- 

guagCf 
And  yet  stand  undiscover'd.  Be  not  melancholy ; 

Yon  are  as  fair  as  she. 

Itab.  Who,  I  ?  I  thank  yon ; 
I  am  as  haste  ordain'd  me,  a  thing  slubbered : 
My  sister  is  a  goodly,  portly  lady, 
A  woman  of  a  presence ;  she  spreads  sattint 
As  the  king's  ships  do  canvas,  every  where. 
She  may  spare  me  her  mizen,  and  her  bonnets, 
Strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  out-sail  me  ; 
I  am  a  carvel  to  her. 

Luce.  But  a  tight  one. 

Jsab.  She  is  excellent  well  built  too. 

Luce.  And  yet  she's  old. 

Isab.  She  never  saw  above  one  voyage,  Luce, 
And,  credit  me,  after  another,  her  hull 
Will  serve  again,  and  a  right  good  merchant. 
She  plays,  and  sings  too,  dances  and  discourses, 
Comes  very  near  essays,  a  pretty  poet, 
Begins  to  piddle  with  philosophy, 
A  subtie'chymic  wench,  and  can  extract 
The  spirit  of  men's  estates ;  she  has  the  light 
Before  her,  and  cannot  miss  her  choice.   For  me, 
'T^  reason  I  wait  my  mean  fortune. 

Luce.  You  are  so  bashful ! 

Jsab.  Tisnot  at  firstword  **  up  and  ride;"  thou'rt 
cozen'd; 
That  would  shew  mad,  i'faith !  Besides,  we  lose 
The  main  part  of  our  politic  government, 
If  we  become  provokers.     Then  we  are  fair, 
And  fit  for  men's  embraces,  when,  like  towns, 
They  lie  before  us  ages,  yet  not  carried ; 
Hold  out  their  strongest  batteries,  then  compound 
Without  the  loss  of  honour,  and  march  off      [too 
With  our  fedr  wedding-colours  flying ! — ^Who  are 
these? 

Enter  Franctboo  and  Larcc. 

Luce.  I  know  not,  nor  I  care  not. 

Jsab.  Pr'ythee  peace  then ! 
A  well-built  gentleman. 

Luce.  But  poorly  thatch' d.  ITkey  retire. 

Lance.  Haa  he  devour'd  you  too  ? 

Fran.  He  haa  gulp'd  me  down.  Lance. 

Jtonce.  Left  you  no  means  to  study  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  farthing  : 
Dispatch'd  my  poor  annuity,  I  thank  him. 
Here's  all  the  hope  I've  left,  one  bare  ten  shillings. 

iMnee.  You're  fit  for  great  men's  services. 

Fran.  I  am  fit,  but  who  wiU  take  me  thus  ? 
Men's  miseries  are  now  accounted 
Stains  in  their  natures.     I  have  travelled, 
And  1  have  studied  long,  observed  all  kingdoms, 


Know  all  the  promises  of  art  and  manners  : 
Yet,  that  I  am  not  bold,  nor  cannot  flatter, 
I  shall  not  thrive ;  all  these  are  but  vain  studies  ! 
Art  thou  so  rich  as  to  get  me  a  lodging.  Lance  ? 

Lance.  I'll  sell  the  tiles  of  my  house  else,  my 
horse,  my  hawk ; 
Nay,  'sdeath,   1*11   pawn  my  wife !     Oh,  master 

Francis, 
That  I  should  see  your  father's  house  fall  thus ! 

Jsab.  An  honest  fellow ! 

Lance.  Your  father's  house,  that  fed  me, 
That  bred  up  all  my  name  I 

Jsab.  A  grateful  fellow  1 

J^nce.  And  fall  by 

Fran.  Peace  ;  I  know  you're  angry,  Lance, 
But  I  must  not  hear  with  whom ;  he  is  my  brother, 
And,  though  you  hold  him  slight,  my  most  dear 
A  gentleman,  excepting  some  few  rubs,    [brother ! 
(He  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else) 
Fraughted  as  deep  with  noble  and  brave  parts, 
The  issues  of  a  noble  and  manly  spirit, 
As  any  he  alive.     I  must  not  hear  you : 
Though  I  am  miserable,  and  he  made  me  so, 
Yet  still  he  is  my  brother,  still  I  love  him. 
And  to  that  tie  of  blood  link  my  affections. 

Jsab.  A  noble  nature !    Dost  thou  know  him, 

Luce.  No,  mistress.  [Luce  ? 

Jsab.  Thou  shouldst  ever  know  such  good  men. 
What  a  fair  body  and  a  mind  are  married  there  to- 
Did  he  not  say  he  wanted  ?  [gether ! 

Luce.  What  is  that  to  you  ?  . 

Jsab.  'Tis  true ;  but  'tis  great  pity. 

Luce.  How  she  changes ! — [Aside.'] 
Ten  thousand  more  than  he,  as  handsome  men  too — 

Jsab.  'Tis  like  enough ;  but,  as  I  live,  this  gen- 
tleman, 
Among  ten  thousand  thousand — Is  there  no  know- 
ing him  ? 
Why  should  he  want  ?  Fellows  of  no  merit. 
Slight  and  puff'd  souls,  that  walk  like  shadows  by. 
Leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are,  or  poise, 
Let  them  complain  I 

Luce,  Her  colour  changes  strangely.         lAtide. 

Jsab.  This  man  was  made  to  mark  his  wants,  to 
waken  us ; 
Alas,  poor  gentleman  1  But  will  that  fledge  him, 
Keep  him  from  cold  }    Believe  me^  he*8  well-bred. 
And  cannot  be  but  of  a  noble  lineage. 
Mark  him,  and  mark  him  well. 

Luce.  He's  a  handsome  man. 

Jsab,  The  sweetness  of  his  sufferance  sets  hiro 
Oh,  Luce — But  whither  go  I  ?  [off* ; 

Luce.  You  cannot  hide  it. 

Jscib.  I  would  he  had  what  I  can  spare. 

Luce.  'Tis  charitable. 

La?ice.  Come,  sir,  I'll  see  you  lodged;  you've 
tied  my  tongue  fast. 
I'll  steal  before  you  want ;  'tis  but  a  hanging ! 

lExeunt  Lancx  and  Francisco. 

Jsab.  That's  a  good  fellow  too,  an  honest  fellow  ! 
Why,  this  would  move  a  stone.  I  must  needs  know — 
But  that  some  other  time. 

Luce.  Is  the  wind  there  ? 
That  makes  for  me.  iAside. 

Jsab.  Come,  I  forgot  a  business.  lExeunt. 
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SCENE   h^A  Roam  in  Lady  Hsartwvll*s 

House, 

Enter  Lady  Ukaxtwkll  and  Lues. 

L,  Hea.  My  sister,  and  a  woman  of  so  base  a 
What  was  the  fellow  ?  [pity  ! 

Luce.  Why,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 

L,  Hea.  Poor  ? 

Luce,  Poor  enough ;  and  no  man  knows  from 

L.  Hea.  What  conld  she  see  ?  [whence  neither. 

Luce.  Only  his  misery ; 
For  else  she  might  behold  a  hundred  handsomer. 

L.  Hea.  Did  she  change  mnch  ? 

Luce.  Extremely,  when  he  spoke ; 
And  then  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 
(I  fear  her  love)  framed  snch  a  commendation. 
And  foUowM  it  so  fu*,  as  made  me  wonder. 

L.  Hea.  Is  she  so  hot,  or  snch  a  want  of  lovers, 
That  she  mnst  dote  upon  afflictions  ? 
Why  does  she  not  go  rummage  all  the  prisons, 
And  there  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her  wanton- 
ness. 
And  fly  her  honour,  common  both  to  beggary  ? 
Did  she  speak  to  him  ? 

Luce.  No,  he  saw  us  not; 
But  erer  since  she  hath  been  mainly  troubled. 

L.  Hea.  Was  he  young  ? 

Luce.  Yes,  young  enough. 

L.  Hea,  And  look'd  he  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Luce.  Like  such  a  gentleman  would  pawn  ten 
oaths  for  twelve  pence. 

L.  Hea.  My  sister,  and  sink  basely  I  This  must 
Does  she  use  means  to  know  him  ?  [not  be. 

Ltux.  Yes,  madam ;  and  has  employ'd  a  squire 
call'd  Shorthose. 

L.  Hea.  Oh,  that's  a  precious  knave !   Keep  all 
this  private ; 
But  still  be  near  her  lodging.    Luoe,  what  you 

can  gather 
By  any  means,  let  me  understand. — I'll  stop  her 
And  turn  her  charity  another  way,  [heat, 

To  bless  herself  first— Be  still  dose  to  her  conn- 

sels. — 
A  beggar,  and  a  stranger  I    There's  a  blessedness ! 
ril  none  of  that.     I  have  a  toy  yet,  sister. 
Shall  tell  you  this  is  foul,  and  make  you  find  it. — 
And,  for  your  pains,  take  you  the  last  gown  I 

wore. — 
This  makes  me  mad,  but  I  shall  force  a  remedy ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—The Street. 
Enter  VoawTAm,  Bbllajmhui,  HABSBEAiir,  and 

Fount.  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look'd  for  thee,  and 
long'd  for  thee ! 
This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,  the  stateliest. 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies ! 
Bel.  She  has  put  us  off  this  month  now,  for  an 

answer. 
Hare,  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  look  upon 
her, 
Not  say,  ''good  morrow,"  nor  "  good  even,"  till 
that's  past. 
Vai.  She  has  found  what  dough  you're  made  of, 
and  so  kneads  you. 


Are  you  good  at  nothing,  but  diese  after-games  ? 
I've  told  yon  often  enough  what  things  they  are, 
What  precious  things,  these  widows  ! 
Hare,  If  we  had  'em, 

VaL  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough  to 
woo  'em. 
There  be  three  kinds  of  fools, — (mark  this  note, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it)  [gentlemen, 

Fount.  Well,  go  forward. 
Vol.  An  innocent,  a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politic : 
The  last  of  which  are  lovers,  widow-lovers. 
Bel.  Will  you  allow  no  fortune  ? 
Vol.  No  such  blind  one. 
Fount,  We  gave  you  reasons  why  'twas  needful 

for  us. 
Vol.  As  you're  those  fools,  I  did  allow  those 
reasons, 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn'd  'em. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  woo  a  widow  ? 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understandiogly. 
Hare.  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy  her 

wealth. 
Val.  Why,  there  you're  fools  still;  crafty  to 
catch  yourselves. 
Pure  politic  fools ;  I  look'd  for  such  an  answer. 
Once  more  hear  me :  It  is, 
To  wed  a  widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  you  have  be  yours  or  no, 
Or  those  old  boots  you  ride   in.     Mark  me; 

widows 
Are  long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings, 
Upon    their  bodies  winding-sheets ;    Uiey  that 

enjoy  'em. 
Lie  but  with  dead  men's  monuments,  and  beget 
Only  their  own  ill  epitaphs.  Is  not  this  plain  now  ? 
Bel.  Plsin  spoken. 

Val.  And  plain  truth ;  but,  if  you'll  needs 
Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves, 
(Not  any  part  concerns  your  understandings. 
For  then  you're  meacocks,  fools,  and  miserable) 
March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  a  firecock, 
Turn  me  o'  th'  toe  like  a  weather-cock  ! 
Kill  every  day  a  seijeant  for  a  twelvemonth ; 
Rob  the  Exchequer,  and  bum  all  the  rolls ! 
And  these  will  make  a  show. 
Hare.  And  these  are  trifles  ? 
Val.  Consider'd  to  a  widow,  empty  nothings; 
For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 
The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 
Why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thing  to  marry  at  all, 
Especially  as  now  'tis  made :  Methinks 
A  man,  an  understanding  man,  is  more  wife 
To  me,  and  of  a  nobler  tie,  than  all  these  trinkets. 
What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses, 
Wliich  is  the  rankest  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 
And,  when  that's  done,  what  are  we?    Crest- 

fall'n  cowards  I 
What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges, 
And  disobedience  ?  What's  the  love  they  render 
At  one-and.twenty  years  ?  "  I  pray  die,  father  !^ 
When  they  are  young,  they  are  like  beUs  rung 

backwards. 
Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness ;  and,  come  to 

years  once. 
There  drops  a  son  by  th*  sword  in  his  mistress's 

quarrel; 
A  great  joy  to  his  parents !    A  daughter  ripe  too. 
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Grows  liigh  and  lusty  in  her  blood,  must  have 
A  heating,  runs  away  with  a  supple-ham'd  serring- 

man; 
His  twenty  nobles  spent,  takes  to  a  trade. 
And  learns  to  spin  men's  hair  off ;  there's  another : 
And  most  are  of  this  nature.    Will  yon  marry  ? 

Fount,  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  I  feel 
yet. 

Fa/.  And  this  same  widow  ? 

Fount*  If  I  may ;  and,  methinks, 
Howerer  you  are  pleased  to  dispute  these  dangers, 
Soch  a  warm  match,  and  for  you,  sir,  were  not 
hurtful. 

Vol.  Not  half  so  killing  as  for  you.     For  me, 
She  cann't  with  all  the  art  she  has,  make  me  more 

miserable. 
Or  much  more  fortunate  :  I  have  no  state  left, 
A  benefit  that  none  of  you  can  brag  of, 
And  there's  the  antidote  against  a  widow ; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  away ; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much  else ; 
And  that  unwholesome  too,  it  were  too  rich  else  ; 
And,  to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does : 
I  can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers, 
Hear  her  without  a  faith,  so  pity  her 
As  if  she  were  a  traitor ;  moan  her  person, 
But  deadly  hate  her  pride :  if  you  could  do  these, 
Aud  had  but  this  discretion,  and  like  fortune, 
'Twere  but  an  equal  venture. 

Fount.  This  is  malice. 

Vol.  When  she  lies  with  your  land,  and  not 
with  you. 
Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  is  brought  to-bed. 
With  aU  the  state  you  have,  you'll  find  this  certain. 
But  is  it  come  to  pass  you  must  marry  ? 
Is  there  no  buff  will  hold  you  ? 

Bel,  Grant  it  be  so  ? 

Vah  Then  chuse  the  tamer  evil ;  take  a  maid, 
A  maid  not  worth  a  penny ;  make  her  yours. 
Knead  her,  and  mould  her  yours ;  a  maid  worth 

nothing: 
There  is  a  virtuous  spell  in  that  word  nothing. 
A  maid  makes  conscience 
Of  half-a*crown  a-week  for  pins  and  puppets ; 
A  maid's  content  with  one  coach  and  two  horses. 
Not  falling  out  because  they  are  not  matches ; 
With  one  man  satisfied,  with  one  rein  guided. 
With  one  £uth,  one  content,  one  bed ; 
Aged,  she  makes  the  wife,  preserves  the  fiune 

and  issue ; 
A  widow  is  a  Christmas-box  that  sweeps  aU. 

Fount.  Yet  all  thjs  cannot  sink  us. 

Vat.  You're  my  friends. 
And  all  my  loving  friends ;  I  spend  your  money, 
Yet  I  deserve  it  too ;  you  are  my  friends  still. 
I  ride  your  horses,  when  I  want  I  sell  'em ; 
I  eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  linen ; 
Sometimes  I  make  you  drunk,  and  then  you  seal, 
For  which  I'll  do  you  this  commodity. 
Be  ruled,  and  let  me  try  her ;  I'll  discover  her ; 
The  truth  is,  I  will  never  leave  to  trouble  her, 
'Till  I  see  through  her;    then,   if   I  find  her 
worthy — 

Hare.  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 

Vol.  'Tis  done  then. 
I  must  want  nothing. 

Hare.  Nothing  but  the  woman. 

Val.  No  jealousy ;  for,  when  I  marry. 
The  devil  must  be  wiser  than  I  take  him. 


And  the  flesh  foolisher.    Come,  let's  to  dinner ; 
And  when  I'm  whetted  well  with  wine,  have  at 
her  1  [JSxeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Ro&m  in  Lady  Hbartwsll's 

House. 

Enter  Tsabsij.a  and  Luca. 

I»ab.  But  art  thou  sure  ? 
Lwse.  No  surer  than  I  heard. 
/«a6.  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow's  brother  ? 
Luce.  Yes,  Shorthose  told  me  so. 
Isab.  He  did  search  out  the  truth  ? 
Luce.  It  seems  he  did. 

Isab.  Pr'ythee,  Luce,  call  him  hither.  If  he  be 
no  worse,  I  never  repent  my  pity. 

Eni^  Shortrobb. 

Now,  sirrah,  what  was  he  we  sent  you  after, — 
The  gentleman  i'  th'  black  ? 

Short.  V  th'  torn  black  ? 

/«a6.  Yes,  the  same,  sir. 

Short.  What  would  your  worship  with  him  ? 

Isab.  Why,  my  worship  would  know  his  name, 
and  what  he  is. 

Short,  He's  nothing ;  he  is  a  man,  and  yet  he  is 
no  man. 

Isab.  You  must  needs  play  the  fool. 

Short,  'Tis  my  profession. 

Isab.  How  is  he  a  man,  and  no  man  ? 

Short.  He*s  a  beggar ;  only  the  sign  of  a  man ; 
the  bush  pull'd  down,  which  shews  the  house 
stands  empty. 

Isab.  What's  his  calling? 

Shori.  They  call  him  b^gar. 

Isab.  What's  his  kindred  ? 

ShorL  Beggars. 

I3€U>.  His  worth  ? 

Short.  A  learned  beggar,  a  poor  scholar. 

Isab.  How  does  he  live  ? 

Short.  Like  worms,  he  eats  old  books. 

Isab.  Is  Valentine  his  brother  ? 

Short,  His  begging  brother. 

Isab.  What  may  lus  name  be  ? 

Short.  Orson. 

Isab.  Leave  your  fooling. 

Short.  You  had  as  good  say,  leave  your  living. 

Isab.  Once  more. 
Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short.  I'll  be  hang'd  first,  unless  I  heard  him 
christen'd ;  but  I  can  tell  what  foolish  people  call 
him. 

Isab.  What? 

Short.  Francisco. 

Isab.  Where  lies  this  learning,  sir  ? 

Short.  In  Paul's  Church-yard  forsooth. 

Isab.  I  mean  that  gentieman,  fool  I 

Short.  Oh,  that  fool  ?  he  lies  in  loose  sheets 
every  where,  that's  no  where. 

Luce.  You  have  glean'd  since  you  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  in  the  country,  Shorthose,  you  were  an 
arrant  fool,  a  dull  cold  coxcomb ;  here  every  tavern 
teaches  you ;  the  pint-pot  has  so  belabour'd  you 
with  wit,  your  brave  acquaintance,  that  gives  you 
ale«  so  fortified  your  masard,  that  now  there's  no 
talking  to  you. 

/»a6.  He's  much  improved;  a  fellow,  a  fine 
discourser  1 

Short.  I  hope  so  :  I  have  not  waited  at  the  tail 
of  wit  so  long,  to  be  an  ass. 
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Luce.  Bat  saj  now,  Shorthose,  my  lady  should 
remove  into  the  country  ? 

Short.  I  had  as  lieve  she  should  remoTe  to 
heaven,  and  as  soon  I  would  undertake  to  follow 
her. 

Luce.  Where  no  old  chameco  is,  nor  no 
anchovies,  nor  master  Such-a-one,  to  meet  at  the 
Rose,  and  bring  my  lady  Such-a*one's  chief  cham- 
ber-maid. 

Isab.  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave  lad, 
dear  Shorthose,  nor  down  o'  th'  knees  to  that  illus- 
trious lady. 

Luce.  No  fiddles,  nor  no  lusty  noise  of  "  Drawer, 
carry  this  pottle  to  my  father  Shorthose." 

leab.  No  plays  nor  gally-foists ;  no  strange  am- 
bassador to  run  and  wonder  at,  till  thou  be'st  oil, 
and  then  come  home  again,  and  lie  by  the  legend. 

Luce.  Say  she  should  go  ?J 

Short.  If  1  say  so,  TU  be  hang'd  first ;  or,  if  I 

thought  she  would  go 

I        Luce.  What? 

Short.  I  would  go  with  her. 

Luce.  But,  Shorthose,  where  thy  heart  is 

Isab.  Do  not  fright  him. 

Luce.  By  this  hand,  mistress,  'tis  a  noise,  a  loud 
one  too,  and  from  her  own  mouth ;  presently  to  be 
gone  too.     But  why  ?  or  to  what  end  ? 

Short.  May  not  a  man  die  first  ?  She'll  give 
him  so  much  time. 

Isab.  Gone  o'  th'  sudden  ?  Thou  dost  but  jest : 
She  must  not  mock  the  gentlemen. 

Luce.  She  has  put  them  off  a  month,  they  dare 
not  see  her.  Believe  me,  mistress,  what  I  hear  I 
tell  you. 

Ismb.  Is  thiA  true,  wench  ?    Gone  on  so  short  a 
warning ! 
What  trick  is  thu  ?    She  never  told  me  of  it : 
It  must  not  be ! — Sirrah,  attend  me  presently, 
(You  know  I've  been  a  careful  friend  unto  you,) 
Attend  me  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  fiuthful. 
Cry  not;  we  shall  not  go. 

Short.  Her  coach  may  crack !  lExeunt. 


SCENE  lY.— The  Street. 

Enter  YAUurnxB,  Fiuifcuco,  and  Law ca. 

Vol.  Which  way  to  live !    How  dar'st  thou  come 
To  ask  such  an  idle  question  ?  [to  town, 

Fran.  Methinks,  'tis  necessary, 
Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 
Vol.  Where  hast  thou  been. 
And  how  brought  up,  Francisco,  that  thou  talk'st 
Thus  out  of  France  ?    Thou  wert  a  pretty  fellow. 
And  of  a  handsome  knowledge ;  who  has  spoil' d 
thee? 
Lance.  He  that  has  spoil'd  himself,  to  make 
himself  sport, 
And,  by  his  copy,  will  spoil  aH  comes  near  him : 
Buy  but  a  glass,  if  you  be  yet  so  wealthy. 
And  look  there  who. 

Vol.  Well  said,  old  Copyhold. 
Lance.  My  heart's  good  fireehold,  sir,  and  so 
you'll  find  it. 
This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful  bro- 
ther; 
(For  there's  no  hope  of  you)  use  him  thereafter. 
Vol.    E'en  as  well  as   I  use  myself. — What 
wouldst  thou  have,  Frank  / 


Fran.  Can  you  procure  me  a  hundred  pound  ? 

Lance.  Hark  what  he  says  to  you  1 
Oh,  try  your  wits ;  they  say  you  are  ezoe&ent  at  it ; 
For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid,  and  unsensible. 

Fran.  And  I'll  forget  all  wrongs.    You  see  my 
state. 
And  to  what  wretchedness  your  will  has  brought 
But  what  it  may  be,  by  this  benefit,  [me ; 

If  timely  done,  and  like  a  noble  brother, 
Both  you  and  I  may  feel,  and  to  our  comforts. 

Val.  A  hundred  pound  ?    Dost  thou  know  what 
thou  hast  said,  boy  ? 

Fran.  I  said,  a  hundred  pound. 

Val.  Thou  hast  said  more 
Than  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 
Procure  a  hundred  pounds  !     I  say  to  thee. 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature ;  forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i'  th'  Mint,  and  that's  a  trea- 
I  have  seen  five  pound ;  but  let  me  tell  it,     [sure. 
And  'tis  as  wonderful  as  calves  with  five  legs. 
Here's  five  shillings,  Frank,  the  harvest  of  five 

weeks, 
And  a  good  crop  too ;  take  it,  and  pay  thy  first- 
I  will  come  down,  and  eat  it  out.  [fruits ; 

Fran.  Tis  patience 
Must  meet  with  you,  sir,  not  love. 

Lanee.  Deal  roundly, 
And  leave  these  fiddle-faddles. 

Val.  Leave  thy  prating ! 
Thou  think'st  thou  art  a  notable  wise  fellow, 
Thou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk,  two  of  the 
reverend ! 

Lance.  I  think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be  not, 
will  be 
With  the  next  moon.    What  would  yon  have  him 

Val.  How?  [do? 

Lance.  To  get  money  first,  that*s  to  live ; 
You've  shew'd  him  how  to  want. 

Val.  'Slife,  howdollive? 
Why,  what  dull  fool  would  ask  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred   three-pil'ds   more,  ay,  and  live 

bravely ; 
The  better  half  o'  th'  town,  and  live  most  gloriously: 
Ask  them  what  states  they  have,  or  what  annuities. 
Or  when  they  pray  for  seasonable  harvests  I — 
Thou  hast  a  handsome  wit ;  stir  into  th'  world, 

Frank, 
Stir,  stir  for  shame ;  thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 
Ask  how  to  live  ?    Write,  write,  write  any  thing ; 
The  worid's  a  fine  believing  world ;  write  news. 

Lance.  Dragons  in  Sussex ;  or  fiery  battles 
Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurge  ? 

Val.  There's  the  way,  Frank. 
And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  kingdom 
With  a  sharp  prognostication,  that  shall  scour  them 
( Dearth  upon  dearth)  like  Levant  taffaties ; 
Predictions  of  sea-breaches,  wan,  and  want 
Of  herrings  on  our  coast,  with  bloody  noses. 

Lanee.  Whirlwinds,  that  shall  take  off  the  top  of 
Grantham  steeple,  and  dap  it  on  Paul*s ;  and,  irfter 
these,  a  f  envoy  to  the  city  for  their  sins? 

Val.  Probatum  est ;  thou  canst  not  want  a  pen- 
sion. 
Go,  switch  me  up  a  covey  of  young  scholars, 
There's  twenty  nobles,  and  two  loads  of  coals. 
Are  not  these  ready  wajrs  ?    Cosmography 
Thou'rt  deeply  read  in ;  draw  me  a  map  firom  the 

Mermaid; 
I  mean  a  midnight  map,  to  'scape  the  watches. 
And  such  long  senseless  examinations ; 
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And  gentlemen  shall  feed  thee,  right  good  gentle- 
I  cannot  stay  long.  [men. 

Lance.  You  have  read  leartiedly ! 
And  would  you  have  him  follow  these  chimeras  ? 
Did  yon  begin  with  ballads  ? 

Fran,  Well,  I  will  leave  you ; 
I  see  my  wants  are  grown  ridiculous : 
Yours  may  be  so ;  I  will  not  curse  you  neither. 
You  may  think,  when  these  wanton  fits  are  over, 
Who  bred  me,  and  who  ruin'd  me.    Look  to  your- 
self, sir ; 
A  providence  I  wait  on ! 

Vai,  Thou  art  passionate ; 
Hast  thou  been  brought  up  with  girls  ? 

Enttr  BHOBTHotiMf  with  a  bag. 

Short.  Rest  you  merry,  gentlemen. 

Val.  Not  so  merry  as  you  suppose,  sir. 

Short.  Pray  stay  awhile,  and  let  me  take  a  view 
of  you ;  I  may  put  my  spoon  into  the  wrong  pot- 
tage-pot else. 

Val.  Why,  wilt  thou  muster  us  ? 

Short.  No,  you're  not  he; 
You  are  a  thought  too  handsome. 

Lanee.  Who  wouldst  thou  speak  withal  ?    Why 
dost  thou  peep  so  ? 

Short.  Vm  looking  birds'  nests :  I  can  find  none 
in  your  bush-beard! — I'd  speak  with  you,  black 
gentleman. 

Fran.  With  me,  my  friend  ? 

Short.  Yes,  sure:  and  the  best  friend,  sir,  it 
seems,  you  spake  withal  this  twelve-months,  gen- 
tleman.    There's  money  for  you. 

Val.  How? 

Short.  There's  none  for  you,  sir.  Be  not  so 
brief !  Not  a  penny.  La !  how  he  itches  at  it  1 
Stand  off ;  you  stir  my  choler. 

Lance.  Take  it ;  'tis  money. 

Short.  You  are  too  quick  too:  First,  be  sure 
you  have  it :  You  seem  to  be  a  falconer,  but  a 
foolish  one. 

Lanee.  Take  it,  and  say  nothing. 

Short.  You  are  cozen' d  too :  'tis  take  it,  and 
spend  it. 

Fran.  From  whom  came  it,  sir  ? 

Short.  Such  another  word,  and  you  shall  have 
none  on't. 

Fran.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  doubly  thank  you ! 

Short.  Well,  sir ;  then  buy  you  better  clothes, 
and  get  your  hat  dress'd,  and  your  laundress  to 
wash  your  boots  white. 

Fran.  Pray  stay,  sir :  May  yon  not  be  mistaken  ? 

Short.  I  think  I  am :  Give  me  the  money  again ; 
come,  quick,  quick,  quick ! 

Fran.  I  would  be  loath  to  render,  till  I  am  sure 
it  be  so. 

Short.  Hark  in  your  ear:  Is  not  your  name 
Francisco  ? 

Fran.  Yes. 

Short.  Be  quiet  then :  It  may  thunder  a  hun- 
dred times,  bdfore  such  stones  falL  Do  not  you 
need  it  ? 

Fran.  Yes. 

Short.  And  'tis  thought  you  have  it. 

Fran.  I  think  I  have. 

Short.  Then  hold  it  fast;  'tis  not  fly-blown. 
Yon  may  pay  for  the  poundage :  you  forget  your- 
self :  I  have  not  seen  a  gent^man  so  backward,  a 
wanting  gentleman. 

Fran.  Your  mercy,  sir ! 


Short.  Friend,  you  have  mercy,  a  whole  bag  full 
of  mercy.    Be  merry  with  it,  and  be  wise. 

Fran.  I  would  fain,  if  it  please  you,  but  know — 

Short.  It  does  not  please  me :  Tell  o'er  your 
money,  and  be  not  mad,  boy. 

Vol.  You  have  no  more  such  bags .' 

Short.  More  such  there  are,  sir,  but  few  I  fear 
for  you.  I've  cast  your  water ;  you've  wit,  you 
need  no  money.  lExit 

Lance.  Be  not  amaz'd,  sir ;  « 

Tis  good  gold,  good  old  gold ;  this  is  restorative, 
And  in  good  time  it  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Keep  it  and  use  it ;  let  honest  fingers  feel  it. — 
ITo  Valentink.]  Yours  be  too  quick,  sir. 

Fran.  He  named  me,  and  he  gave  it  me;  but 
from  whom .' 

Lance.  Let  'em  send  more,  and  then  examine  it 
This  can  be  but  a  preface. 

Fran.  Being  a  stranger. 
Of  whom  can  I  deserve  this  ? 

Lance.  Sir,  of  any  man 
That  has  but  eyes,  and  manly  understanding, 
To  find  men's  wants :  Good  men  are  bound  to  do  so. 

Val.  Now  you  see,  Frank,  there  are  more  ways 
than  certainties ; 
Now  you  believe.     What  plough  brought  you  this 

harvest. 
What  sale  of  timber,  coals,  or  what  annuities  ? 
These  feed  no  hinds,  nor  wait  the  expectation 
Of  quarter-days ;  you  see  it  show'rs  in  to  you. 
You  are  an  ass !     lie  plodding,  and  lie  fooling, 
About  this  blazing  star,  and  that  bo-peep. 
Whining  and  fiasting,  to  find  the  natural  reason 
Why  a  dog  turns  twice  about  before  he  lie  down  1 
What  use  of  these,  or  what  joy  in  annuities. 
Where  every  man's  thy  study  and  thy  tenant  ? 
I  am  asham'd  on  thee  ! 

Lance.  Yes,  I  have  seen 
This  fellow.  There's  a  wealthy  widow  hard  by — 

Val.  Yes,  marry  is  there. 

Lance.  I  think  he's  her  servant ; 
I  am  cozen'd  if After  her !  I  am  sure  on't. 

Fran.  1  am  glad  on't. 

Lance.  She's  a  good  woman. 

Fran.  I  am  gladder. 

Lance.  And  young  enough,  believe. 

Frtm.  I  am  gladder  of  aU,  sir. 

Val.  Frank,  you  shall  He  with  me  soon. 

Fran.  I  thank  my  money. 

Lanee.  His  money  shall  lie  with  me ;  three  in 
Will  be  too  much  this  weather.  [a  bed,  sir, 

Val.  Meet  me  at  the  Mermaid, 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  things 

Lance.  Trust  to  yourself,  sir. 

lExeunt  Fran,  and  Langs. 

Enter  Fountain,  fiAMCBRAiN,  and  Bmliamork, 

Fount.  Oh,  Valentine ! 

Val.  How  now  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  ? 

Bel.  The  widow's  going,  man. 

Val.  Why,  let  her  go,  man. 

Hare.  She's  g^ing  out  o'  th'  town. 

Val.  The  town's  die  happier ; 
I  would  they  were  all  gone. 

Fount.  We  cannot  come 
To  speak  with  her. 

Val.  Not  to  speak  to  her.' 

Bel.  She  will 
Be  gone  within  this  hour :  either  now,  Val 

Fount.  Hare.  Now,  now,  now,  good  Val. 
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ACT  in. 


Vol,  I'd  rather 
March  i'  the  mouth  o'  th*  cannon.  Bat  adieu  I 
If  she  be  above  ground — Go,  away  to  your  prayers ; 
Away,  I  say,  away ! — she  shall  be  spoken  withal  I 

lExeunL 


SCENE  v.— ^  Hall  in  Lady  Heartwbll's 

House, 

ErUer  SHOirTH0«s,  with  one  boat  on,  Rooaa  and 
HiTMPMRay. 

Ao^.  She  will  go,  Shorthose. 

Short,  Who  can  help  it,  Roger? 

Ralph.  [  Within.'}  Roger,  help  down  with  the 
hangings! 

Hog.  By  and  by,  Ralph : 
I  am  makmg  up  o'  th'  trunks  here. 

Ralph.  Shorthose! 

Short.  WelL 

Ralph,  Who  looks  to  my  lady's  wardrobe? 

Humphry ! 

Hum.  Here. 

Ralph,  Down  with  the  boxes  in  the  gallery. 
And  bring  away  the  coach-cushions.  iExU. 

Short.  WiU'it  not  rain? 
No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  dcYices, 
To  stop  this  journey? 

Rog*  Why  go  now  ?  why  now  ? 
Why  o'  th*  sudden  now  ?  What  preparation. 
What  horses  have  we  ready?  what  provision 
Laid  in  i'  th'  country  ? 

Hum,  Not  an  egg*  I  hope. 

Rog.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  good  drink,  boys ; 
there's  the  devlL 

Short.  I  heartily  pray  the  malt  be  musty ;  and 
We  must  come  up  again.  [then 

Hum.  What  says  the  steward  ? 

Rog.  He's  at  his  wit's  end;  for,   some  four 
hours  since. 
Out  of  his  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller's  mangy  mare  for  his  own  nag. 


Short.  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and  save 
Oh,  London,  how  I  love  thee  !  [the  journey. 

Hum.  I  have  no  boots. 
Nor  none  Fll  buy :  or  if  I  had,  refuse  me 
If  I  would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a  cloak.bag :  men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my  part. 
If  I  be  brought,  as  I  Imow  it  will  be  aim'd  at. 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream-pot. 
Or  any  gende  lady  of  the  laundiy, 
Chamb'ring,  or  wantonness,  behind  my  gelding. 
With  all  her  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses,  gew- 
As  if  I  were  a  running  frippery,  [gaws, 

I']l  give  'cm  leave  to  cut  my  girths,  and  flay  me. 
ni  not  be  troubled  with  their  distillations. 
At  every  half-mile's  end !  I  understand  myself. 
And  am  resolv'd 

Hum.  To-morrow  night  at  Oliver's  ! 
Who  shall  be  there,  boys?  who  shall  meet  the 
wenches  ? 

Rog.  The  well-brew'd  stand  of  ale,  we  should 
have  met  at ! 

Short.  These  griefs,  like  to  another  tfte  of  TVoy, 
Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people, 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weep !  ^neas  enters. 
And  now  the  town  is  lost 

EnUrHAim. 

Ralph.  Why,  whither  run  you  ? 
My  lady's  mad. 

Short:  I  would  she  were  in  Bedlam. 

Ralph,  The  carts  are  come ;  no  hands  to  help 
to  load  'em  I 
The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  plate 

L,  Heart,  [  Within.'}  Why,  knaves  there  1 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows? 

Short,  Shall  I  ride  with  one  boot  ? 

L.  Heart.  Why,  where  I  say  ? 

Ralph.  Away,  away !  It  must  be  so. 

Short.  Oh,  for  a  tickling  storm,  to  last  but  ten 
days  I  lExtunL 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  l.'-A  Room  in  the  tame. 
Bnier  TaAwmJA  and  Liica. 


Luce.  By  my  troth,  mistress,  I  did  it  for  the 
best 

Itab.  It  may  be  so ;   but.  Luce,    you  have  a 
tongue, 
A  dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which,  if  it  were 
Would  do  a  great  deal  better.  [minc'd.  Luce, 

Luce,  I  protest,  mistress 

Jsab.  'Twill  be  your  own  one  time  or  other. — 

Walter.  [ITtMin.]  Anon,  forsooth.     [Walter! 

I$ah.  Lay  my  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  doak.— 
You  are  so  full  of  providence — and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach ; 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready — my  sweet  service 
To  your  good  lady  mistress — and  my  dog, 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 

Luce.  But  hear  me  1 

Itab.  I  am  in  love,  sweet  Luce,  and  you*re  so 
skilful. 
That  I  must  needs  undo  myself — and,  hear  me, 
Let  Oliver  pack  up  my  glass  discreetly. 


And  see  my  curls  well  carried. — Oh,  sweet  Luce  ! 
You  have  a  tongue,  and  open  tongues  have  open— • 
You  know  what.  Luce. 

Luce.  Pray  you,  be  satisfied. 

leab.  Yes,  and  contented  too,  before  I  leave 
you! 
There  is  a  Roger,  which  some  call  a  butler,-^ 
I  speak  of  certainties,  I  do  not  fish.  Luce : 
Nay,  do  not  stare ;  I  have  a  tongue  can  talk  too — 
And  a  green  chamber,  Luce,  a  back-door  opens 
To  a  long  gallery  :  there  was  a  night.  Luce — 
Do  you  perceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yet  ? 
Oh,  do  you  blush,  Luce  ? — a  Friday  night — 
I  saw  your  saint.  Luce :  "  For  t'other  box  of  mar- 
malade. 
All's  thine,  sweet  Roger!" — this    I  heard,  and 
kept  too. 

Luce.  E'en  as  you  are  a  woman,  mistress 

Uab.  This  I  allow 
As  good  and  physicial  sometimes,  these  meetings. 
And  for  the  cheerin^  of  the  heart ;  but.  Luce, 
To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend     ' 
To  be  a  dogbolt ! 
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Luo€.  I  confess  it,  mistress. 

Imb.  As  you  have  made  my  sister  jealous  of  me. 
And  foolishly  and  childishly  pursued  it — 
I  have  found  out  your  haunt,  and  traced  your 

purposes, 
For  which  mine  honour  suffers^your  best  ways 
Most  be  applied  to  bring  her  back  again, 
And  seriously  and  suddenly,  that  so  I 
May  have  a  means  to  clear  myself,  and  she 
A  fair  opinion  of  me :  Else,  you  peevish • 

Luce,  My  power  and  prayers,  mistress 

Itab,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  BaxamaoKE  and  Lady  HjiLUtTwaix. 

Shwi,  I  have  been  with  the  gentleman ;    he 
has  it: 
Much  good  may  do  him  with  it.  {.Aiidt  to  Isab. 

L.  Hea.  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 
Tou  love  so  to  delay  time !  the  day  grows  on. 

Isab,  Tve  sent  for  a  few  trifles ;  when  those  are 

And  now  I  know  your  reason —  [come. 

£..  Hea,  Know  your  own  honour  then, — About 

your  business ; 

See  the  coach  ready  presently. — Pll  tell  you  more 

then  ;  \,Exeunlt  Luca  and  BBoaTBoes. 

And  understand  it  welL     You  must  not  think 

me,  sister. 
So  tender-eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies : 
Alas !  I  know  your  heart,  and  must  imagine, 
And  truly  too,  'tis  not  your  charity 
Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  have  done ; 
la  that  you  have  no  vrisdom,  Isabels  no,   nor 

modesty. 
Where  nobler  uses  are  at  home.     I  tell  you, 
I  am  asham'd  to  find  this  in  your  years. 
Far  more  in  your  discretion.    None  to  chuse 
But  things  for  pity?  none  to  seal  your  thoughts  on, 
But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name  ? 
Nothing  to  bring  you  but  this,  cold  and  hunger, 
(  A  jolly  jointure,  sister ;  you  are  happy  !) 
No  money,  no,  not  ten  shillings  ? 

J§ab,  You  search  nearly. 

X.  Hea,  I  know  it,  as  I  know  your  folly ;  one 
that  knows  not 
Where  he  shall  eat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest, 
Unless  it  be  i'  th'  stocks.  What  kindred  has  he, 
But  a  more  wanting  brother  ?  or  what  virtues  ? 

Itab,  You  have  had  rare  intelligence,  I  see, 

L.  Hea.  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue.       [sister. 
Is  virtue,  in  this  age,  a  full  inheritance  ? 
What  jointure  can   he    make  you?    Plutarch's 

Morals? 
Or  so  much  penny-rent  in  the  small  poets  ? 
This  is  not  well ;  'tis  weak,  and  I  grieve  to  know  it. 

Itah,  And  this  you  quit  the  town  for  ? 

L.  Hea,  Is't  not  time  ? 

teab.  You  are  better  read  in  my  affairs  than  I 
That's  all  I  have  to  answer.  I'll  go  with  you,  [am ; 
And  willingly ;  and  what  you  think  most  dangerous, 
I'll  sit  and  laugh  at.     For,  sister,  'tis  not  folly. 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  fortunes. 

L,  Hea,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

I$ab,  1  am  for  you.  lExtunt. 

Enter  SRORTflosc  and  Humphry,  teiih  riding^odt. 

Hum,  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will  on't. 
Eat  an  egg  now ;  and  then  we  must  away. 

Short.  I  am  gall'd  already,  yet  I  will  pray : — 
May  London  ways  henceforth  be  fall  of  holes, 
And  coaches  crack  their  wheels ;  may  zealous  smiths 


So  housel  all  our  hacknies,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate ; 
May  t  rain  above  all  almanacks,  till 
The  carriers  sail,  and  the  king's  fishmonger 
Ride  like  Bike  Arion  upon  a  trout  to  London ! 

Hum,  At  St.  Alban's,  let  all  the  inns  be  drunk, 
Not  an  host  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  welcome ! 

Short,  Not  a  fiddle,  but  all  preach'd  down  with 
No  meat,  but  legs  of  beef !  [puritans  ; 

Hum,  No  beds,  but  wool-packs  1 

Short,  And  those  so  cramm'd 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas,  that  bite  like  ban- 
dogs ! 
Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St  Bel  Swagger, 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten, 
Beaten  abominably,  beaten  horse  and  man, 
And  all  my  lady's  linen  sprinkled 
With  suds  and  dish-water ! 

Hum,  Not  a  wheel  but  out  of  joint ! 

Enter  Rooca.  lat^hinp. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 

Bog.  There  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  rarest  gen- 
And  makes  the  rsrest  sport !  [tleman. 

Short.  Where,  where  ? 

Rog,  Within  here ; 
He  has  made  the  gayest'sport  with  Tom  the  coach- 
man, 
So  tew'd  him  up  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  butt  of  malmsy  for  his  mares  1 

Short.  'Tis  very  good. 

Rog.  And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the  rarest 
songs ! 
And,  Shorthose,  he  has  so  maul'd  the  red  deer  pies, 
Made  such  an  alms  i'  th'  buttery 

Short,  Better  still. 

Enter  Valxhtins  and  Lady  Hkartwxll. 

Hum,  My  lady,  in  a  rage  with  the  gentleman ! 
Short.  May  he  anger  her  into  a  fever  I 

^Exeunt  Servants. 

L,  Hea,  I  pray  tell  me  who  sent  you  hither  ? 
For  I  imagine  'tis  not  your  condition, 
(You  look  so  temperately,  and  like  a  gentleman,) 
To  ask  me  these  wild  questions. 

Vol.  Do  you  think 
I  use  to  wa^  of  errands,  gentle  lady-; 
Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from  others  ? 

L,  Hea.  You  have  not  known  me,  sure  ? 

Vai.  Not  much. 

L,  Hea.  What  reason 
Have  you  then  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit  ? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Val,  If  you  take  it  so. 
The  honest  ofiice  that  I  came  to  do  you, 
Is  not  so  heavy  but  I  can  return  it : 
Now  I  perc^ve  you  are  too  proud,  not  worth  m^ 

L,  Hea,  Pray  stay  a  little :  proud  ?  [visit 

Val.  Monstrous  proud ! 
I  griev'd  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  value, 
And  your  abundant  parts,  stung  by  the  people ; 
But  now  I  see  'tis  true :  You  look  upon  me 
As  if  I  were  a  rude  and  saucy  fellow, 
That  borrow'd  all  my  breeding  from  a  dunghill ; 
Or  such  a  one  as  should  now  fall  and  worship  yon 
In  hope  of  pardon :  You  are  cozen'd,  lady : 
1  came  to  prove  opinion  a  loud  liar, 
To  see  a  woman  only  great  in  goodness. 
And  mistress  of  a  greater  fame  than  fortune : 
But 
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L.  Hea,  You're  a  strange  gentleman !  If  I  were 
proud  now, 
I  should  be  monstroos  angry,  (which  I  am  not,) 
And  shew  the  effects  of  pride ;  I  should  despise 
But  you  are  welcome,  sir.  [you  ; 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve  it,  is 
A  lustre  in  us;  and  ev'ry  good  we  have 
Strives  to  shew  gracious  :  What  use  is  it  else  ? 
Old  age,  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom  seen  aifected, 
Stirs  sometimes  at  rehearsal  of  such  acts 
His  daring  youth  endeavoured. 

Vol.  This  is  well; 
And,  now  you  speak  to  the  purpose,  you  please  me. 

But,  to  be  place-proud . 

L,  Hea,  If  it  be  our  own  ; 
Why  are  we  set  here  with  distinction  else, 
D^rees  and  orders  given  us  ?  In  you  men, 
'Tis  held  a  coolness  if  you  lose  your  right. 
Affronts  and  loss  of  honour.     Streets,  and  walls, 
And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  tongues, 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  follow 'd,  and  what  feud, 
About  your  ranks :  Are  we  so  much  below  you. 
That,  'till  you  have  us,  are  the  tops  of  nature. 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a  difference  ? 
You'll  make  us  beasts  indeed. 

Vol*  Nay,  worse  than  this  too. 
Proud  of  your  clothes,  they  swear;  a  mercer's 

Lucifer, 
A  tumour  tack'd  together  by  a  taUor ! 
Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white ;  a  varnish 
That  buttei^milk  can  better. 
X>.  Hea,  Lord,  how  little 
Will  vex  these  poor  blind  people !  If  my  clothes 
Be  sometimes  gay  and  glorious,  does  it  follow. 
My  mind  must  be  my  mercer's  too  ?    Or,  say  my 

beauty 
Please  some  weak  eyes,  must  it  please  them  to 

think, 
That  blows  me  up  that  every  hour  blows  off  ? 
This  is  an  infiint's  anger. 

Vol,  Thus  they  say  too : 
What  tho'  you  have  a  coach  lin'd  thro'  with  velvet. 
And  four  fair  Flanders  mares,  why  should  the 

streets  be  troubled 
Continually  with  you,  till  carmen  curse  you  ? 
Can  there  be  aught  in  this  but  pride  of  show,  lady, 
And  pride  of  bum-beating,  till  the  learned  lawyers, 
With  their  fat  bags,  are  thrust  against  the  bulks. 
Till  all  their  cases  crack  ?  Why  should  this  lady. 
And  t'other  lady,  and  the  third  sweet  lady. 
And  madam  at  Mile-End,  be  daily  visiteid. 
And  your  poorer  neighbours  with  coarse    naps 

nc^ected. 
Fashions  conferred  about,  pouncings,  and  paint- 
ings. 
And  young  men's  bodies  read  on  like  anatomies  ? 

L.  Hea,  You're  very  credulous, 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  this,  sir, 
To  her  you  know  not ;  but  you  shall  confess  me, 
And  find  I  will  not  start.     In  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to  these  lewd  reports,  and  our  thoughts 

at  church. 
Our  very  meditations,  some  will  swear, 
(Which  all  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  uncha- 
ritably) 
Are  mingled  with  your  memories ;  cannot  sleep. 
But  this  sweet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fancies, 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smooth  signior ; 
Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes. 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness  or  that  glory ; 


Our  very  smiles  are  subject  to  constructions ; 
Nay,  sir,  'tis  come  to  this,  we  cannot  pish, 
But  'tis  a  favour  for  some  fool  or  other. 
Should  we  examine  you  thus,  were't  not  possible 
To  take  you  without  perspectives  ? 

Val,  It  may  be ; 
But  these  excuse  not 

L.  Hea.  Nor  yours  force  no  truth,  sir. 
What  deadly  tongues  you   have,  and   to   those 
tongues  [science. 

What  hearts  and  what  inventions !  On  my  con- 
An  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  would  venture 
To  aim  at  your  own  mothers,  and  account  it  glory 
To  say  you  had  done   so.     All  you  think  are 

councils. 
And  cannot  err ;  *ti8  we  still  that  shew  double. 
Giddy,  or  gorged  with  passion  ;  we  that  build 
Babels  for  men's  confusions;  we  that  scatter,        • 
As  day  does  his  warm  light,  our  killing  curses 
Over  God's  creatures :  next  to  the  devil's  malice, 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words. 

Vai.  W^ell,  this  woman 
Has  a  brave  soul.  \^A$%de, 

L.  Hea.  Are  we  not  gaily  blest  then. 
And  much  beholden  to  you  for  your  sufferance  ? 
You  may  do  what  you  list,  we  what  beseems  us. 
And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely ; 
Our  names  are  serv'd  in  else  at  ordinaries. 
And  belch*d  abroad  in  taverns. 

Val.  Oh,  most  brave  wench, 
And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women !  \,Aride. 

L.  Hea.  You  are  no  whore-masters !    Alas,  no, 
gentlemen, 
It  were  an  impudence  to  think  you  vicious : 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you ; 
You  are  the  cool  things  of  the  time,  the  temper- 
ance. 
Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue ; 
You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches. 
And  plastering  like  old  walls ;  they  are  not  gentle- 
men. 
That  with  their  secret  sins  increase  our  suigeons, 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries,  for  new  sores  ; 
Women  are  all  these  vices  ;  you*re  not  envious, 
False,  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious. 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-eyed  like  parrots, 
Eaters  of  others  honours 

Val.  You  are  angry. 

L,  Hea.  No,  by  my  troth,  and  yet  I  could  say 
more  too ; 
For  when  men  make  me  angry*  I  am  miserable. 

Vai.  Sure  'tis  a  man  !  she  could  not  bear't  thus 

bravely  else [Agide. 

It  may  be,  I  am  tedious. 

L.  Hea.  Not  at  all,  sir. 
I  am  content  at  this  time  you  should  trouble  me. 

Vol.  You  are  distrustfiiL 

L.  Hea.  Where  I  find  no  truth,  sir. 

Vol.  Come,  come,  you're  full  of  passion. 

L.  Hea.  Some  I  have ; 
I  were  too  near  the  nature  of  a  god  else. 

Val.  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 

L.  Hea.  Because  they  are  monstrous  foolish. 
And  know  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me. 

Vol.  I  was  never  answerM  thus.  [Aside. '\ — ^Was 
you  ne'er  drunk,  lady  } 

L.  Hea.  No,  sure,  not  drunk,  sir ;  yet  I  love 
good  wine. 
As  I  love  health  and  joy  of  heart,  but  temperately. 
Why  do  yon  ask  that  question  ? 
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Vol.  For  that  sin 
That  they  most  charge  yoa  with,  is  this  sin's  ser- 
They  say  you  are  monstrous [vant ; 

L.  Hea,  What,  sir,  what? 

Val,  Most  strangely 

L.  Hea,  It  has  a  name,  sure  ? 

VaL  Infinitely  lustful, 
Without  all  bounds ;  they  swear  you  kill'd  your 
husband. 

L.  Hea.  Let's  have  it  all,  for  heayen's  sake ;  'tia 
good  mirth,  sir. 

Tal.  *thtj  say  you  will  have  four  now,  and  those 
four 
Stuck  in  four  quartere,  like  four  winds,  to  cool 

you. — 
Will  she  not  cry  nor  curse  ?  {Aside, 

L,  Hea.  On  with  yonr  story ! 

Val.  And  that  you're  forcing  out  of  dispensa- 
With  sums  of  money,  to  that  purpose.  [tions, 

L.  Hea.  Four  husbands !  Should  not  I  be  bless'd, 
sir,  for  example  ? 
Lord,  what  should  I  do  with  them  ?  turn  a  malt- 
mill. 
Or  tithe  them  out  like  town-bulls  to  my  tenants  ? 
Yon  come  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 

Val.  I'll  make  you  merry  then :  you're  a  brave 
woman, 
And,  in  despite  of  envy,  a  right  one. 
60  thy  ways !  troth,  thou  art  as  good  a  woman 
As  any  lord  of  them  all  can  lay  his  leg  over. 
I  do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

L.  Hea.  It  seems  so,  your  commendations 
Are  so  studied  for. 

Val.  I  came  to  see  you, 
And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  pureness ; 
And  I  have  found  you  excellent ;  I  thank  you : 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread. 
And  women  how  to  follow.    Get  an  husband, 
An  honest  man,  (you  are  a  good  woman,) 
And  live  hedg'd  in  from  scandal ;  let  him  be  too 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stedfast ; 
'Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry ; 
And  then  you're  fix'd.    Farewell ! 

L.  Hea.  Pray  stay  a  little ; 
I  love  your  company,  now  you  are  so  pleasant, 
And  to  my  disposition  set  so  even. 

Val.  I  can  no  longer.  \ExH. 

L.  Hea.  As  I  live,  a  fine  fellow ! 
This  manly  handsome  bluntness  shews  him  honest. 
Wliat  is  he,  or  from  whence  ?  Bless  me,  four  hus- 
How  prettily  he  fool'd  me  into  vices,  [bands ! 

To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature. 
A  proper  gentleman !   I  am  not  well  o'  th^  sudden. 
Such  a  companion  I  could  live  and  die  with  I 
His  angers  are  mere  mirth. 

Enter  Tbabkm.a. 

Isab.  Come,  come,  I'm  ready. 
L.  Hea.  Are  you  so  ? 
IscU).  What  aUs  she  ? 
The  coach  stays,  and  the  people ;  the  day  goes  on  ; 
I  am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister. 
Fie,  who  stays  now  ?    Why  do  you  sit  and  pout 
thus? 
L.  Hea.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ;  I  am  not  welL 
Isab.  For  heaven's  sake. 
Let's  not  ride  stagg'ring  in  the  night !  Come,  pray 

you  take 
Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket :     If  your  sto- 
mach  

o  3 


L,  Hea.  I  have  a  little  business. 

Isab.  To  abuse  me, 
You  shall  not  find  new  dreams,  and  new  suspicions. 
To  horse  withal ! 

L.  Hea.  Lord,  who  made  you  a  commander  ? 
Hey  ho,  my  heart  I 

Isab.  Is  the  wind  come  thither. 
And,  coward-like,  do  you  lose  your  colours  to  *em  ? 
Are  you  sick  o'  th'  Valentine,  sweet  sister  ? 

lAfiiie. 
Come,  let's  away ;  the  country  will  so  quicken  you. 
And  we  shall  Uve  so  sweetly! — Luce,  my  lady's 

cloak  !— 
Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  of  going, 
I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.     If  I  Uve  here, 
You  have  so  knock'd  this  love  into  my  head. 
That  I  shall  love  any  body ;  and  I  find  my  body, 
I  know  not  how,  so  apt — Pray,  let's  be  gone,  sis- 
I  stand  on  thorns.  [ter ; 

L.  Hea.  I  pry'thee,  Isabella ! 
(I'faith,  I  have  some  business  that  concerns  me) 
I  will  suspect  no  more.     Here,  wear  that  for  me  ; 

iGivet  her  a  ring. 
And  I'll  pay  the  hundred  pound  you  owe  your  tailor. 

Enter  Sborthosx,  Rooer,  Humphry,  and  Rajuph. 


Isab.  I  had  rather  go ;  but- 


L.  Hea,  Come,  walk  in  with  me ; 
We'll  go  to  cards. — Unsaddle  the  horses. 
Short.  A  jubilee !  a  jubilee !  we  stay,  boys  i 

lEjceunt. 


SCENE  ll.'-The  Street. 

Enter  Lovkoood  and  Lanck  :  Fountain,  BxLiAMORc,  and 
Uarkbrain  /oUotcing. 

Love.  Are  they  behind  us ' 

Lance.  Close,  close :  speak  aloud,  sir. 

Love,  I'm  glad  my  nephew  has  so  much  discre- 
tion, 
At  length  to  find  his  wants.     Did  she  entertain 
him? 

Lance.  Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  him  such 
a  welcome  I 

Love,  For  his  own  sake,  do  yon  think  ? 

Lance.  Most  certain,  sir ; 
And  in  his  own  cause  he  bestirr'd  himsilf  too, 
And  won  such  liking  from  her,  she  dotes  on  him  : 
He  has  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 

Love.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  friends. 

Lance.  Let  him  deal  on, 
And  be  his  own  friend ;  he  has  most  need  of  her. 

Love.  I  Wonder  they  would  put  him 

Lance.  You  are  in  the  right  on't ; 
A  man  that  must  raise  himself;   I   knew  he'd 

cozen  'em. 
And  glad  I  am  he  has.     He  watch'd  occasion, 
And  found  it  i'  th'  nick. 

Love.  He  has  deceiv'd  me. 

Lance.  I  told  you,  howsoe'er  he  wheel'd  about. 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.     How  I  could 

laugh  now. 
To  think  of  diese  tame  fools ! 

Love.  'Twas  not  well  done. 
Because  they  trusted  him ;  yet 

Bel.  Hark  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Love,  We  are  upon  a  business ;  pray  excuse  us. — 
They  have  it  home.  {.Aside. 

Lance,  Come,  let  it  work.     Good  even,  gen- 
tlemen !  {Exeunt  Lovsoooo  and  La.vcb. 
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Fount,  'Tis  trae,  he  is  a  knave ;  I  ever  thought 
Hare.  And  we  are  fools,  tame  fools !  [it. 

Bel,  Come,  let's  go  seek  him. 
He  shall  be  hang'd  before  he  colt  as  basely. 

[^Extunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Isdj  Hbartwell's 

House. 
Enter  Isabblla  and  Litcb. 

Isab,  Art  sure  she  loves  him? 

Luce,  Am  I  sure  I  live  ? 
And  I  have  clapt  on  such  a  commendation 
On  your  revenge 

Isab.  'Faith,  he's  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Luce.  Handsome  enough,  and  that  her  eye  has 
found  out. 

Isab.  He  talks  the  best,  they  say,  and  yet  the 

Luce.  He  has  the  right  way.  [maddest  I 

Jsab.  How  is  she  ? 

Luce.  Bears  it  well, 
As  if  she  cared  not ;  but  a  man  may  see, 
With  half  an  eve,  through  all  her  forc'd  behaviours, 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine. 

Isab.  Come,  let's  go  see  her ; 
I  long  to  persecute. 

Luce,  By  no  means,  mistress  ; 
Let  her  take  better  hold  first. 

Isab.  I  could  burst  now !  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— 7^  Street. 

Enter  \ALK3rnH*,  FouNTAnt,  BaiXAJiORa,  and 
Harkbraik. 

Vol.  Upbraid  roe  with  your  benefits,  you  pilchers, 
You  shotten-soul*d,  slight  fellows  I    Was't  not  I 
That  undertook  you  first  from  empty  barrels. 
And  brought  those  barking  mouths,  that  gap'd  like 

bung-holes, 
To  utter  sense  ?    Where  got  you  understanding  ? 
Who  taught  you  manners  and  apt  carriage, 
To  rank  yourselves  ?  Who  fil'd  you  in  fit  taverns  ? 
Were  those  bom  with  your  wor^ps  ?    When  you 

came  hither. 
What  brought  you  from  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you, 

Besides  your  small-beer  sentences 

Bel,  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Val,  Long  cloaks,  with  two-hand  rapiers, 
Boot-hoses, 
With  penny-posies, 
And  twenty  fools'  opinions  ?    Who  looked  on  you, 
But  piping  kites,  that  knew  you  would  be  prizes, 
And  'prentices  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  that  scented 
Your  want  of  Breton's  books  ? 

Enter  lady  Hbaktwsix  and  Lcrs,  behind. 

Fount,  This  cannot  save  you. 

Val.  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps  ? 

Bel.  You  may  talk 
The  stock  we  gave  you  out ;  but  see,  no  further ! 

Hare,  You  tempt  our  patience !  We  have  found 
you  out. 
And  what  your  trust  comes  to  ;  you  are  well 

feather*d. 
Thank  us ;  and  think  now  of  an  honest  course  ; 
'Tis  time ;  men  now  begin  to  look,  and  narrowly, 
Into  your  tumbling  tricks ;  they're  stale. 

L.  Ilea.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Luce,  'Us  he. 


L,  Hea.  Be  still,  and  mark  him* 

Val.  How  miserable 
Will  these  poor  wretches  be,  when  I  forsake  'em  ! 
But  things  have  their  necessities.     Fm  sorry ! 
To  what  a  vomit  must  they  turn  again  now ! 
To  their  own  dear  dunghill  breeding !  Never  hope, 
After  I  cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley. 
You  most  undone  things,  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  you  ; 
My  name  shall  bar  that  blessing.    There's  your 
cloak, 

[  Takes  off  his  eioak,  4-c.,  and  throws  it  to  them. 
Sir ;  keep  it  close  to  you ;  it  may  yet  preserve  you 
A  fortnight  longer  from  the  fool !    Your  hat ; 
Pray  be  cover'd ! 

And  there's  the  sattin  that  your  worship  sent  me, 
Will  serve  you  at  a  'sizes  yet. 

Fount,  Nay,  faith,  sir. 
You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

Val.  No  such  relic. 
Nor  the  least  rag  of  such  a  sordid  weakness. 
Shall  keep  me  warm.    These  breeches  are  mine 

own. 
Purchased  and  paid  for  without  your  compassion. 
And  Christian  breeches,  founded  in  Blackfriars, 
And  so  I  will  maintain  'em. 

Hare.  So  they  seem,  sir. 

Val.  Only  the  thirteen  shillings  in  these  breeches. 
And  the  odd  groat,  I  take  it,  shall  be  yours,  sir ; 
A  mark  to  know  a  knave  by ;  pray  preserve  it. 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  tske  it  presently  \ 
Now  help  me  off  with  my  boots ! 

Hare.  We  are  no  grooms,  sir. 

Vol,  For  once  you  shall  be ;  do  it  willingly, 
Or  by  this  hand  I'll  make  you. 

Bel.  To  our  own,  sir. 
We  may  apply  our  hands. 

iTaking  ^VALBimirx's  boots. 

Val,  There's  your  hangers ; 
You  may  deserve  a  strong  pair,  and  a  girdle 
Will  hold  you  without  buckles.  Now  I'm  perfect ; 
And  now  Uie  proudest  of  your  worships  teU  me, 
I  am  beholden  to  you. 

Fount.  No  such  matter ! 

Val.  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me  ;  'tis  dan- 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity.       [gerous. 
Which  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I  now,  puppies  ? 
I  without  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledge ! 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gone !     Be  rogues,  and  reply 
For,  if  you  do [not ! 

Bel,  Only  thus  much,  and  then  we'll  leave  you : 
I  The  air  's  far  sharper  than  our  anger,  sir ; 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  in  warmer. 

Hare.  Pray  have  a  care,  sir,  of  your  health ! 
[_Exeunt  Bbjxamors,  Harbbrain,  and  Foottaik. 

Val.  Yes,  hog-hounds,  more  than  you  can  have 
of  your  wits ! 
'Tis  cold,  and  I  am  very  sensible;  extremely  cold 

too; 
Yet  m  not  off,  'till  I  have  shamed  these  rascals. 
I  have  endured  as  ill  heats  as  another. 
And  every  way ;  if  one  could  perish  my  body, 
You'll  hear  the  blame  on't !  I  am  colder  here ; 
Not  a  poor  penny  left !  ITouching  his  pockeu. 

Enter  LoVBixno  with  a  bag. 

Love.  'T  has  taken  rarely ; 
And  now  he's  flead  he  will  be  ruled. 

Lance.  To  him,  tew  him. 
Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  close. 
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Love,  Why,  how  now,  cousin? 
Sunning  yourself  this  weather  ? 

Vol.  As  you  see,  sir ; 
In  a  hot  fit,  I  thank  my  friends. 

Love.  But,  cousin. 
Where  are  your  clothes,  man  ?  those  are  no  inhe- 
ritance; 
Tour  scruple  may  compound  with  those,  I  take  it : 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin. 

Vol,  Not  much  followed, 
I  must  confess  ;  yet,  uncle,  I  determine 
To  try  what  may  be  done  next  term. 

Lance.  How  came  you  thus,  sir?  for  you're 
strangely  moved. 

Vol.  Rags,  toys,  and  trifles,  fit  only  for  those 
fools 
That  first  possessed  'em,  and  to  those  knaves  they're 

render'd. 
Freemen,  uncle,  ought  to  appear  like  innocent 
Old  Adam  :  a  fair  fig-leaf  sufficient. 

Love*  Take  me  with  you. 
Were  these  your  friends  that  cleared  you  thus  ? 

Vol.  Hang  friends. 
And  even  reckonings,  that  make  friends  ! 

Love.  I  thought,  till  now. 
There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  purchase, 
(For  all  the  rest  is  labour,)  as  a  list 
Of  honourable  friends.     Do  not  such  men  as  you, 
In  lieu  of  all  your  understandings,  travels,       [sir, 
And  those  g^eat  gifts  of  nature,  aim  at  no  more 
Than  casting  off  your  coats  ?  I'm  strangely  cozen'd ! 

Lance,  Should  not  the  town  shake  at  the  cold 
you  feel  now. 
And  all  the  gentry  suffer  interdiction  ; 
No  more  sense  spoken,  all  things  Goth  and  Vandal, 
'Till  you  be  summ*d  again,  velvets  and  scarlets 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  cloth  of  silver 
Tum*d  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a  penance, 
Wits  blasted  with  your  bulls,  and  taverns  wither'd, 
As  though  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans  ? 

Val.  Gentlemen, 
You've  spoken  long  and  level ;  I  beseech  you, 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  hear  me. 
You  imagine  now,  by  the  twirling  of  your  strings, 
That  I  am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Are  flown  like  swallows  after  summer  ? 

Love,  Yes,  sir. 


Vol,  And  that  I  have  no  more  in  this  poor 
pannier. 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents,  uncle  ? 

Love.  AU  tins  I  do  believe. 

Val.  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me  ? 

Love.  Yes,  cousin. 
And  to  that  end  I  come,  and  once  more  offer  you 
All  that  my  power  is  master  of. 

V<d.  A  match  then : 
Lay  me  down  fifty  pounds  there. 

Love.  There  it  is,  sir. 

VtU.  And  on  it  write,  that  you  are  pleased  to  give 
As  due  unto  my  merit,  without  caution  [^is, 

Of  land  redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrift 
Hereafter  to  be  hoped  for. 

Love.  How? 

Enter  Luca,  vho  lajft  a  suit  and  letter  at  a  houte  door, 
and  retires  hattiip. 

Val.  Without  daring, 
When  you  are  drunk,  to  relish  of  revilings, 
To  which  you're  prone  in  sack,  uncle. 
Love.  1  thank  you,  sir. 

Lance,  Come,  come  away,  let  the  young  wanton 
play  a  while : 
Away,  I  say,  sir  I.  Let  him  go  forward  with 
His  naked  fashion  ;  he*ll  seek  you  to-morrow. — 
Goodly  weather, — sultry  hot,  sultry :  how  I  sweat ! 
Love.  Farewell,  sir.         lExeunt  Lova  and  Lancb. 
Vol,  'Would  I  sweat  too !  I'm  monstrous  vex'd, 
and  cold  too ; 
And  these  are  but  thin  pumps  to  walk  the  streets 

in. — 
Clothes  I  must  get ;    this  fashion  will  not  fadge 

with  me ; 
Besides,  *tis  an  ill  winter- wear.    [Observing  the 

bundle  of  clothes.']  What  art  thou  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones ;  some  fool 

has  left  'em : 
And  if  I  should  utter^ What's  this  paper  here  ? 

IReads. 

**  Let  these  be  only  worn  by  the  most  noble  and  deserv- 
ing gentleman,  Valentine." 

Dropt  out  o'  th'  clouds !  I  think  they're  full  of 

gold  too ! 
Well,  I'll  leave  my  wonder  and  be  warm  again  ; 
In  the  next  house  I'll  shift.  lEJ^t- 


ACT  IV. 
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Enter  Francisco,  Lovboood,  and  Lance. 

Fran.  Why  do  you  deal  thus  with  him  ?  'tis 
unnobly. 

Love,  Peace,  cousin,  peace ;  you  are  too  tender 
of  him: 
He  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  he  must  be  cured  thus. 
The  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 
Must  not  be  jested  with :  'tis  grown  infectious. 
And  now  strong  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

Lance.  He  has  had  a  stinger. 
Has  eaten  off  his  clothes ;  the  next  his  skin  comes. 

Love,  And  let  it  search  him  to  the  bones  ;  'tis 
*Twi21  make  him  feel  it.  [better ; 

Lance,  Where  be  his  noble  friends  now  ? 


Will  his  fantastical  opinions  clothe  him  ? 

Or  the  learn'd  art  of  having  nothing  feed  him  ? 

Love.  It  must  needs,  greedily ; 
For  all  his  friends  have  flung  him  off;  he*s  naked ; 
And  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  I  know. 
Or  can  devise  how  he  should  get  himself  lodging — 
His  spirit  must  be  bow'd  ;  and  now  we  have  him, 
Have  him  at  that  we  hoped  for. 

Lance.  Next  time  we  meet  him 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a  cloak  about  him, 
(For  all  means  are  cut  off,)  or  borrowing  sixpence, 
To  shew  his  bounty  in  the  pottage  ordinary. 

Fran.  Which  way  went  he  ? 

Lance.  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  P 
You  have  been  trimm'd  already ;  let  him  take  his  for- 
He  spun  it  out  himself,  sir;  there's  no  pity,  [tune : 
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Love.  Besides,  some  good  to  you  now,  from  this 

misery. 
Fran.  I  rise  upon  his  rains !  Fie,  iie,  unde ; 
Fie,  honest  I..ance!  Those  gentlemen  were  base 

people, 
That  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destrncdon. 
Love.  Yon  are  a  fool,  you  are  a  fool,  a  young 
man! 

Enter  Taijentine,  in  brave  apparel. 

Vol.  Morrow,  uncle !   morrow,  Frank ;  sweet 
Frank! 
And  how,  and  how  d'ye  think  now?   how   shew 
Morrow,  Bandog  !  [matters  ? — 

Love.  How? 

Fran.  Is  this  man  naked. 
Forsaken  of  his  friends  ? 

Val.  Thott'rt  handsome,  Frank ; 
A  pretty  gentleman  ;  i'faitii,  thou  look'st  well ; 
And  yet  here  may  be  those  that  look  as  handsome. 

Lance.  Sure  he  can  conjure,  and  has  the  devil 

Love.  New  and  rich  !  [for  his  tailor. 

Tis  most  impossible  he  should  recover. 

Lance.  Give  him  this  luck,  and  fling  him  into 

Love.  'Tis  not  he  ;  [the  sea. 

Imagination  cannot  work  this  miracle. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  he,  I  will  assure  you,  uncle  ; 
The  very  he  ;  the  he  your  wisdom  play'd  withal, 
(I  thank  you  for't ;)  neigh'd  at  his  nakedness. 
And  made  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime. 
You  see  I  live,  and  the  best  can  do  no  more,  uncle ; 
And  tho'  I  have  no  state,  I  keep  the  streets  still, 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  the  town,  like  a  poor  gen- 
tleman; 
Wear  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  (poor  things,  they 

serve  me!) 
Can  make  a  show  too,  if  I  list;  yes,  uncle. 
And  ring  a  peal  in  my  pockets,  ding-dong,  uncle  ! 
These  are  mad  foolish  ways,  but  who  can  help  'em  ? 

Love,  I  am  amaz'd  ! 

Lanee.  I'll  sell  my  copyhold  ; 
For  since  there  are  such  excellent  new  nothings. 
Why  should  I  labour?  Is  there  no  fairy  haunts  him? 
No  rat,  nor  no  old  woman  ? 

Love.  You  are  Valentine  ? 

Val.  I  think  so ;  I  can't  tell ;  I  have  been  call'd  so. 
And  some  say  christen'd.  Why  do  you  wonder  at 

me,         ^ 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a  serjeant  fasting  ? 
Did  you  ever  know  desert  want  ?  You  are  fools  ! 
A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  allay  him, 
(He'd  grow  too  rank  else,)  a  small  eclipse  to  shadow 
But  out  he  must  break,  glowingly  again,       [him  ; 
And  with  a  greater  lustre, — (look  you,  uncle  !)— 
Motion  and  majesty. 

Love.  I  am  confounded  ! 

Fran.  I  am  of  his  faith. 

Val.  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman. 
And  turn  again,  and  walk,  and  look  thus,  uncle, 
Taking  some  one  by  the  hand  he  loves  best. 
Leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  hog-market !  Come, 

Frank, 
Fortune  is  now  my  friend ;  let  me  instruct  thee. 

Fran.  Good  morrow,  uncle !  I  must  needs  go 
with  him. 

Val.  Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  where  none  in- 
Within  two  hours  I  shall  be  thus  again.  [habits, 
Now  wonder  on,  and  laugh  at  your  own  ignorance ! 

lEjreunt  VALsirrmK  and  Fkancibco. 

Love.  I  do  believe  him. 


Lance.  So  do  I,  and  heartily : 
Upon  my  conscience,  bury  him  stark  naked. 
He  would  rise  again,  within  two  hours,  embroider'd. 
Sow  mustard-seeds,  and  they  cannot  come  up  so 
As  his  new  sattins  do,  and  cloths  of  silver :       [thick 
There  is  no  striving. 

Love.  Let  him  play  a  while  then, 
And  let's  search  out  what  hand 

Lance.  Ay,  there  the  game  lies.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  Lady  Heartwkll's 

House. 

Enter  Fouxtain,  Bxixajioiue,  and  ILutXBBAiir. 

Foun.  Come,  let's  speak  for  ourselves ;  we'ye 
lodged  him  sure  enough ; 
His  nakedness  dare  not  peep  out  to  cross  us. 

Bel.  We  can  have  no  admittance. 

Hare.  Let's  in  boldly. 
And  use  our  best  arts.    Who  she  deigns  to  &vour, 
We*re  all  content 

Fount.  Much  good  may  do  her  with  him  ! 
No  civil  wars ! 

Bel.  By  no  means.     Now  do  I 
Wonder  in  what  old  tod  ivy  he  lies  whistling  ; 
For  means  nor  clothes  he  hath  none,  nor  none  wlU 

trust  him ; 
We  have  made  that  side  sure.  [We'll]  teach  him  a 

Hare.  Say  'tis  his  uncle's  spite?    [new  wooing. 

Fount.  'Tis  all  one,  gentlemen  ; 
'T  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  encumbrance. 
And  makes  us  look  about  to  our  own  fortunes. 
Wlio  are  these  ? 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lues  apart, 

Isab.  Not  see  this  man  yet !  well,  I  shall  be  wiser : 
But,  Luce,  didst  ever  know  a  woman  melt  so  ? 
She's  finely  hurt  to  hunt 

Luce.  Peace ;  the  three  suitors  ! 

Isab.  I  could  so  titter  now  and  laugh :  I  was 
lost.  Luce, 
And  I  must  love,  I  know  not  what ! — Oh,  Cupid, 
What  pretty  gins  thou  hast  to  halter  woodcocks  ! — 
And  we  must  into  th'  country  in  all  haste,  Luoe. 

ILaughing, 

Luce.  For  heaven's  sake,  mistress 

Isab.  Nay,  I've  done ; 
I  must  laugh  though  ;  but,  scholar,  I  shall  teach 

Fount.  'Tis  her  sister.  [you  I 

Bel.  Save  you,  ladies  !  ICaming  forward. 

Isab.  Fair  met,  gentlemen ! 
You're  visiting  my  sister,  I  assure  myself. 

Hare.  We  would  fain  bless  our  eyes. 

Isab.  Behold,  and  welcome. 
You'd  see  her  ? 

Fount.  *Tis  our  business. 

Istib.  You  shall  see  her. 
And  you  shall  talk  with  her. 

Luce,  {Apart  to  Isab.)  She  will  not  see  'em, 
Nor  spend  a  word. 

Isab.  I*U  make  her  fret  a  thousand ! 
Nay,  now  I've  found  the  scab,  I  will  so  scratch 

Luce.  She  can't  endure  'em.  [her  ! 

Isab.  She  loves  'em  but  too  dearly. — 
Come,  follow  me,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  party. 
Gentlemen ;  then  make  your  own  conditions. 

Luce.  She's  sick,  you  know. 

Isab.  I'll  make  her  well,  or  kill  her. — 
1  And  take  no  idle  answer,  you  are  fools  then  ; 
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Nor  stand  off  for  her  state,  she'll  scorn  you  ail 

then; 
But  urge  her  still,  and  tho'  she  fret,  still  follow 
A  widow  must  be  won  so.  [her ; 

Bel.  She  speaks  bravely. 
Isab.  I  would  fain  have  a  brother-in-law ;  I  love 

men's  company. 

And  if  she  call  for  dinner,  to  avoid  you, 
Be  sure  you  stay  ;  follow  her  into  her  chamber ; 
If  she  retire  to  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  boldly, 
Like  honest  lovers. 

Luce,  This  will  kill  her. 

Fount.  You*ve  shew'd  us  one  way,  do  but  lead 

the  other. 
I  tab..  I  know  you  stand  o'  thorns ;  come,  I'll 
dispatch  you. 

Luce,  If  you  live  after  this 

liab,  I*ve  lost  my  aim.  {,Exeuwt, 


SCENE  III.— The  Street. 
Enter  Yalsmtinb  and  Francisco. 

Fran.  Did  you  not  see  'em  since  ? 

Vol.  No,  hang  'em,  hang  'em  ! 

Fran,  Nor  wiU  you  not  be  seen  by  'em  ? 

Vat.  Let  'em  alone,  Frank ; 
I'll  make  'em  their  own  justice,  and  a  jerker. 

Fran.  Such  base  discourteous  dog-whelps  I 

Vol.  I  shaU  dog  'em, 
And  double  dog  'em,  ere  I've  done. 

Fran.  Will  you  go  with  me  ? 
For  I  would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty. 
It  was  the  widow's  man ;  that  I  am  certain  of. 

VcU.  To  what  end  would  you  go .' 

Fran.  To  give  thanks,  sir. 

Vol.  Hang  giving  thanks !  hast  not  thou  parts 
deserve  it  ? 
It  includes  a  farther  will  to  be  beholden ; 
Beggars  can  do  no  more  at  doors.     If  you 
WUl  go,  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran.  I  hope  yoa'U  go. 

V€U.  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a  woman, 
With  mine  own  father,  were  he  living,  Frank ; 
I  would  to  th'  court  with  bears  first.     If  it  be 
That  wench  I  think  it  is,  (for  t' other's  wiser,) 
I  would  not  be  so  look'd  upon,  and  laugh'd  at, 
So  made  a  ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon, 
(For  'tis  the  tartest  tit  in  Christendom  ; 
1  know  her  well,  Frank,  and  have  buckled  with 

her;) 
So  lick'd,  and  stroak'd,  fleared  upon,  and  flouted, 
And  shewn  to  chamber-maids,  like  a  strange  beast 
She  had  purchased  with  her  penny  1 

Fran.  You're  a  strange  man  1 
But  do  you  think  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Val.  There's  no  doubt  on't ; 
Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else  ?  Besides, 
The  manner  of  the  circumstances 

Fran.  Then  such  courtesies. 
Whoever  does  'em,  sir,  saving  your  own  wisdom, 
Must  be  more  look'd  into,  and  better  answered, 
Than  with  deserving  slights,  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conferr'd  upon  us ;  men  may  starve  else  : 
Means  are  not  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 
"I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  a  good  soldier, 
A  man  of  learning,  or  fit  to  be  employ 'd  I' 
Immediate  blessings  cease  like  miracles. 
And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.-~I  pray,  go 
Even  as  you  love  me,  sir.  [with  me. 
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Vat.  I'll  come  to  thee ; 
But,  Frank,  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  your  fopperies ; 
Dispatch  those  ere  I  come. 

Fran.  You  will  not  fail  me  ? 

Val.  Some  two  hours  hence,  expect  me. 

Fran.  I  thank  you,  , 

And  will  look  for  you.  {.Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— -4  Room  in  the  Lady  Heartwbll's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  Hbabtwkll,  Shorthosb,  Room,  and  several 

other  Servants. 

L.  Hea.  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies  ?    You 
You  drunken  knaves !  [bUnd  rascals. 

Short.  Yes,  forsooth,  I'll  let  'em  in  presently. — 
Gentlemen ! 

L.  Hea.   'Sprecious,  you  blown  pudding,  you 
bawling  rogue  I — 

Short.  I  bawl  as  loud  as   I  can.    Would  you 
Upon  my  back  ?  [have  me  fetch  em 

L.  Hea,  Get  *em  out,  rascal,  out  with  'em,  out ! 
1  sweat  to  have  'em  near  me. 

Short.  I  should  sweat  more 
To  carry  'em  out. 

Rog.  They  are  gentlemen,  madam. 

Short.  Shall  we  get  'em  into  th'  buttery,  and 
make  'em  drink  ? 

L.  Hea.  Do  any  thing,  so  I  be  eased. 

Enter  Ibabxlxa,  Fountain,  Bellamork,  and  Harbbrain. 

Isab.  Now  to  her,  sir  ;  fear  nothing. 

Roff.  Slip  aside,  boy.  ITo  Shortro6b. 

I  know  she  loves  'em,  howsoe'er  she  carries  it. 
And  has  invited  'em ;  my  young  mistress  told  me  so. 

Short.  Away  to  tables  then.       {.Exeunt  6er\'ant8. 

fsab.  I  shall  burst  with  the  sport  on't 

Fount.  You  are  too  curious,  madam. 
Too  full  of  preparation  ;  we  expect  it  not 

Bel.  Methinks  the  house  is  handsome,  every 
What  need  you  be  so  vex'd  ?  [place  decent ; 

Hare.  We  are  no  strangers. 

Fount.  What  tho'  we  come  ere  you  expected  us, 
Do  not  we  know  your  entertainments,  madam. 
Are  free  and  full  at  all  times  ? 

L.  Hea.  You  are  merry,  gentlemen. 

Bel.  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and  very 
merry; 
Come  to  laugh  heartily,  and  now  and  then,  lady, 
A  little  of  our  old  plea. 

L,  Hea,  I  am  busy, 
And  very  busy  too. — Will  none  deliver  me  ? 

Hare.  There  is  a  time  for  all ;  you  may  be  busy, 
But  when  your  friends  come,   youVe  as  much 
power,  madam 

L.  Hea,  This  is  a  tedious  torment. 

Fount.  How  handsomely 
This  title-piece  of  anger  shews  upon  her  ! — 
Well,  madam,  well,  you  know  not  how  to  grace 
yourself. 

Bel.  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  breeds  a  new 
sweetness. 

L,  Hea.  I  must  go  up,  I  must  go  up  ;  I  have  a 
business  * 

Waits  upon  me. — Some  wine  for  the  gentlemen  ! 

Hare.  Nay,  we'll  go  with  you;  we  ne'er  saw 
your  chambers  yet. 

Isab.  (apart  to  them. J  Hold  there,  boys ! 

L.  Hea.  Say  I  go  to  my  prayers  ? 
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Fount.  We*U    pray  with  yon,  and   help  your 

meditatioDs. 
L.  Hea.  This  is  boisterous !— or,  say  I  go  to  sleep, 
Will  you  go  to  sleep  with  me  ? 

Bel,  So  suddenly  before  meat  will  be  dangerous. 
We  know  your  dinner's  ready,  lady ;  you'll  not 
sleep. 
L.  Hea,  Give  me  my  coach ;  I'll  take  the  air. 
Hare.  We'll  wait  on  you, 
And  then  your  meat,  after  a  quick'ned  stomach. 

L.  Hea.  Let  it  alone,  and  call  my  steward  to  me. 
And  bid  him  bring  his  reckonings  into  the  orchard. — 
These  unmannerly  rude  puppies ! — 

[Exit  Lady  HaAMwaix. 
Fount.  We'll  walk  after  you. 
And  view  the  pleasure  of  the  place. 

I»ab.  Let  her  not  rest. 
For,  if  you  gire  her  breath,  she'll  scorn  and    out 

you: 
Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win  her. 
Be  bold,  and  prosper  1 
Bel,  Nay,  if  we  do  not  tire  her ! — 

\,Exeunt  FoDwrAiN,  BsuJUioaB,  and  HAaKBRAivr. 
Isab,    I'll  teach  you  to  worm  me^  good  lady 
sister. 
And  peep  into  my  privacies,  to  suspect  me  ; 
I'll  torture  you,  with  that  you  hate,  most  daintily. 
And,  when  I've  done  that,  laugh  at  that  you  love 
most 

Enter  Lucb. 

Luc9.  What  have  you  done?   she  chafes  and 
fumes  outrageously. 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

Uab,  Long  may  they  do  so  ! 
I'll  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o'  th'  town,  but  gives 
For  men  to  run  mad  after  her  ?  [occasion 

Luce,  I  shall  be  hang'd. 

Isab,  This  in  meliad  been  high  treason  : 
Three  at  a  time,  and  private  in  her  orchard ! 
I  hope  she'll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Re-€nUr  Lady  HaABTwau;. 

L.  Hea.  Well,  I  shall  find  who  brought  'em. 

Isab,  Ua,  ha,  ha ! 

L.  Hea.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sister  ? 
I  fear  me  'tis  your  trick ;  'twas  neatly  done  of  you, 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 

Jsab,  What  have  you  done  with  'em  ? 

L.  Hea.  Lock'd  'em  i'  th'  orchard  ;  there  FU 
make  'em  dance. 
And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty. 
Unmannerly  rude  puppies  ! 

leab.  They  are  somewhat  saucy ; — 
But  yet  I'll  let  'em  out,  and  once  more  hound  'em. — 

lAHde. 
Why  were  they  not  beaten  out  ? 

L,  Hea.  I  vras  about  it ; 
But,  because  they  came  as  suitors 

Isab,  Why  did  you  not  answer  'em  ? 

L.  Hea.  They  are  so  impudent  they  will  receiTe 
More  yet !  how  came  these  in  }  [none. 

Enter  FaAKaaoo  and  Lakcb. 

Lance.  At  the  door,  madam. 

Isab,  It  is  that  face.  lAiide. 

Luce.  [Aside  to  Lady  Ueartwkll.]  This  is 

the  gentleman. 
£..'  Hea.  She  sent  the  money  to  ? 
Luce,  The  same. 


Isab.  I'll  leave  you ; 
They  have  some  business. 

L,  Hea.  Nay,  yon  shall  stay,  sister; 
They're  strangers  both  to  me. — How  her  face 

Isab.  I'm  sorry  he  comes  now.  [alters  ! 

L.  Hea.  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now,  though. 
Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen  ? 

Lance.  You,  lady. 
Or  your  fair  sbter  there :  here  is  a  gentleman 
That  has  received  a  benefit. 

L.  Hea,  From  whom,  sir  ? 

Lance.  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes,  madam : 
Your  man  deUver'd  it. 

L.  Hea.  I  pray  go  forward. 

Lance.  And  of  so  great  a  goodness,  that  he  dares 
not. 
Without  the  tender  of  his  thanks  and  service. 
Pass  by  the  house. 

L.  Hea,  Which  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Lance,  This,  madam. 

L,  Hea,  What's  your  name,  sir  ? 

Fran.  They  that  know  me 
Call  me  Francisco,  lady ;  one  not  so  proud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a  benefit,  nor  so  wretched 
To  hide  a  gratitude. 

L.  Hea.  'Tis  well  bestow'd  then. 

Fran.  Your  fair  self,  or  your  sister,  as  it  seems. 
For  what  desert  I  dare  not  know,  unless 
A  handsome  subject  for  your  charities. 
Or  aptness  in  your  noble  wills  to  do  it, 
Have  shower'd  upon  my  wants  a  timely  bounty. 
Which  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best  inherit- 
ance. 

L.  Hea.  I'm  sorry  'twas  not  mine ;  tEis  is  the 
gentlewoman. — 
Fie,  do  not  blush ;  go  roundly  to  the  matter ; 
The  man's  a  pretty  man.  lApart  to  Isab. 

Isab.  You  have  three  fine  ones. 

Fran.  Then  to  you,  dear  lady 

/«a6.  I  pray  no  more,  sir,  if  I  may  persuade  you  ; 
Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompence. 
And  more  than  I  expected. 

Fran.  But,  good  lady 

Isab.  And  for  me  farther  to  be  acquainted  with 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vain  glory,  [it, 

Were  greedy  thankings  of  myself.    I  did  it 
Not  to  be  more  affected  to ;  I  did  it, 
And  if  it  happen'd  where  I  thought  it  fitted, 
I  have  my  end  :  More  to  enquire  is  curious 
In  either  of  us  ;  more  than  that,  suspicious. 

Fran.  But,  gentle  lady,  'twill  be  necessary.-^— 

Isab.  About  the  right  way  nothing ;  do  not 
fright  it. 
Being  to  pious  use  and  tender-sighted. 
With  the  blown  face  of  compliments ;  it  blasts  it 
Had  you  not  come  at  all,  but  thought  thanks. 
It  had  been  too  much.     'Twas  not  to  see  your 
person — 

L.  Hea.  A  brave  dissembling  rogue  I    And  how 
she  carries  it !  lAeide. 

Isab.  Though  I  believe  few  handsomer ;  or  hear 
you. 
Though  I  affect  a  good  tongue  well ;  or  try  you. 
Though  my  years  desire  a  friend ;  that  I  leliev'd 
you: — 

L.  Hea.  A  plaguy  cunning  quean !  lAsUU. 

Isab.  For,  so  I  carried  it. 
My  end's  too  glorious  in  mine  eyes,  and  bartered 
The  goodness  I  propounded  with  opinion. 

L.  Ilea.  Fear  her  not,  sir. 
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Jm5.  Yoq  caanot  catch  me,  sister. 

Fran,  Will  jou  both  teach,  and  tie  my  tongae 
up,  lady  ? 

Itab,  Let  it  suffice  you  have  it ;  it  was  never 
Whilst  good  men  wanted  it.  [mine, 

Lance.  This  is  a  saint,  sure ! 

Jtab.  And  if  you  be  not  such  a  one,  restore  it. 

Fran,  To  commend  myself, 
Were  more  officious  thui  you  think  my  thanks 

are; 
To  doubt  I  may  be  worth  your  gift,  a  treason. 
Both  to  mine  own  good  aod  understanding. 
I  know  my  mind  clear,  and  though  modesty 
Tells  me,  he  that  entreats  intrudes^ 
Yet  I  must  think  something,  and  of  some  season, 
Met  with  your  better  taste ;  this  had  not  been  else. 

L,  Ilea,   What  ward  for  that,  wench  ?      lAti<U. 

Isab,  Alas !  it  never  touched  me. 

Fran,  Well,  gentle  lady,  yours  is  the  first  money 
I  ever  took  upon  a  forced  ill  manners ! 

Isab,  The  last  of  me,  if  ever  you  use  other. 

Fran,  How  may  I  do,  and  your  way,   to  be 
A  grateful  taker  ?  [thought 

iMob.  Spend  it,  and  say  nothing ; 
Your  modesty  may  deserve  more. 

L,  Hea,  Oh,  sister. 
Will  you  bar  thankfulness  ? 

Itab.  Dogs  dance  for  meat  $ 
Would  you  have  men  do  worse  ?     For  they  can 

speak. 
Cry  out,  like  wood -mongers,  good  deeds  by  th' 

hundreds ! 
I  did  it,  that  my  best  friend  should  not  know  il ; 
Wine  and  vain  glory  do  as  much  as  I  else. 
If  you  will  force  my  merit,  against  my  meaning. 
Use  it  in  well  bestowing  it,  in  shewing 
It  came  to  be  a  benefit,  and  was  so  ; 
And  not  examining  a  woman  did  it. 
Or  to  what  end ;  in  not  believing  sometimes 
Yourself,  when  drink  and  stirring  conversation 
May  ripen  strange  persuasions. 

Fran.  Gentle  lady, 
I  were  a  base  receiver  of  a  courtesy. 
And  you  a  worse  disposer,  were  my  nature 
UnfumishM  of  these  foresights.  Ladies'  honours 
Were  ever,  in  my  thoughts,  unspotted  ermines ; 
Their  good  deeds  holy  temples,  where  the  incense 
Bums  not  to  common  eyes :  Your  fears  are  virtuous. 
And  so  I  shall  preserve  'em. 

IteA.  Keep  but  this  way. 
And  from  this  place,  to  tell  me  so,  you've  paid 

me : 
And  so  I  wish  yon  see  all  fortune !  [Exit. 

L.  Hea,  Fear  not; 
The  woman  will  be  thank'd,  I  do  not  doubt  it. — 
Are  you  so  crafty,  carry  it  so  precisely  ? 
This  is  to  wake  my  fears,  or  to  abuse  me  ; 
I   shall    look    narrowly.    [Aside.'\ — Despair  not, 
There  is  an  hour  to  catch  a  woman  in,  [gentlemen ; 
If  yon  be  wise.  So  I  must  leave  you  too. — 
Now  will  I  go  laugh  at  my  suitors.  [Exit. 

Lanee,  Sir,  what  courage  ? 

Fran.  This  woman  is  a  founder,  and  cites  statutes 
To  all  her  benefits. 

Lance.  I  ne'er  knew  yet 
So  few  years  and  so  cunning :  Yet,  believe  me. 
She  has  an  itch ;  but  how  to  make  her  confess 
For  'tis  a  crafty  tit,  and  plays  about  you,    [it 
Will  not  bite  home ;  she  would  fain,  but  she  dares 
Carry  yourself  but  so  discreetly,  sir,  [not. 


That  want  or  wantonness  seem  not  to  search  you, 
And  you  shall  see  her  open. 

Fran.  I  do  love  her, 
And,  were  I  rich,  would  give  two  thousand  pound. 
To  wed  her  wit  but  one  hour :  Oh,  'tis  a  dragon. 
And  such  a  sprightly  way  of  pleasure  !  ha.  Lance  ? 

Lance,  Your  '*  ha,  Lance      broken  once,  you*d 
cry,  *'  ho,  ho.  Lance ! " 

Fran,  Some  leaden  landed  rogue  will  have  this 
wench  now. 
When  all's  done ;  some  such  youth  will  carry  her. 
And  wear  her  greasy  out  like  stuff ;  some  dunce. 
That  knows  no  more  but  markets,  and  admires 
Nothing  but  a  long  charge  at  'sizes.     Oh,   the 
fortunes ! 

Enter  Isabsula  and  Lues  apart. 

Lance.  Comfort  yourself. 

Luce.  They  are  here  yet,  and  alone  too  : 

Boldly  upon't  I Nay,  mistress,  I  still  told  you 

How  you  would  find  your  trust ;  this  'tis  to  venture 
Your  charity  upon  a  boy. 

Lance.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Stand  fast  and  like  yourself. 

Isab.  Pr'ythee,  no  more,  wench. 

Luce.  What  was  his  want  to  you  ? 

Isab,  'Tis  true. 
« Luce,  Or  misery  ? 
Or,  say  he  had  been  i'  th'  cage,  was  there   no 
To  look  abroad  but  yours  ?  [mercy 

Isab.  I  am  paid  for  fooling. 

Luce,  Must  every  slight  companion  that  can 
purchase 
A  shew  of  poverty,  and  beggarly  planet. 
Fall  under  your  compassion ! 

Lance.  Here's  new  matter. 

Luce.  Nay,  you  are  serv'd  but  too  well.  Here  he 
Yet,  as  I  live !  [stays  yet ; 

Fran.  How  her  face  alters  on  me ! 

Luce.  Out  of  a  confidence,  I  hope. 

Isab.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  gentle  lady  ? 

Isab.  Much  asham'd,  sir, — 
(But  first  stand  further  off  me ;  you're  infectious)— 
To  find  such  vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I  believ'd  a  worth.  Is  this  your  thanks, 
The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me, 
Your  trim  council,  gentlemen  ?     IProdueing  a  ring. 

Lance.  What,  lady  ? 

Isab.  Take  your  device  again ;  it  will  not  serve, 
sir; 
The  woman  will  not  bite ;  you're  finely  oozen'd  ! 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame  1 

Luce,  Do  you  think  you  are  here,  sir. 
Amongst  your  waist-coateers,  your  base  wenches 
That  scratch  at  such  occasions  ?  You're  deluded  : 
This  is  a  gentlewoman  of  a  noble  house. 
Bom  to  a  better  fame  than  you  can  build  her. 
And  eyes  above  your  pitch. 

Fran,  I  do  acknowledge— 

[Ihasl  gives  him  the  ring. 

Isab.  Then  I  beseech  you,  sir,  what  could  you 
see, — 
(Speak boldly,  and  speak  truly,  shame  the  devil !) — 
In  my  behaviour,  of  such  easiness, 
That  you  durst  venture  to  do  this  ? 

Fran.  You  amaze  me : 
This  ring  is  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I  drop  it. 

Luce.  I  saw  you  drop  it,  sir. 
I       Isab.  I  took  it  up  too, 
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Still  looking  when  your  modesty  should  miss  it: 
Why,  what  a  childish  part  was  this  ? 

Fran.  I  tow 

Isab.  Vow  me  no  vows !  He  that  dares  do  this. 
Has  bred  himself  to  boldness  to  forswear  too. 
There,  take  your  gewgaw!  Yon  are  too  much 

pamper'dy 
And  I  repent  my  part.  As  you  grow  older, 
Grow  wiser,  if  you  can  ;  and  so  farewell,  sir ! 

lExeunt  Isab.  and  Lues. 

Lance,  **  Grow  wiser,  if  you  can !  **  She  has 
'Tis  a  rich  ring ;  did  you  drop  it  ?    [put  it  to  you. 

Fran.  Never; 
Ne'er  saw  it  afore,  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  then. 
What  slight  she  makes  to  catch  herself  1  Look  up, 

sir; 
You  cannot  lose  her,  if  yon  would.  How  daintily 
She  flies  upon  the  lure,  and  cunningly 
She  makes  her  stoops  !  Whistle,  and  she'll  come 

Fran.  I  would  I  were  so  happy.  [to  you. 

Lance.  Maids  are  clocks  : 
The  greatest  wheel,  they  shew,  goes  slowest  to  us. 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  hopes ;  the  lesser, 
W^hich  are  conceal'd,  being  often  oil'd  with  wishes, 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion, 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.     She  is  flesh,  blood,  and 
Young  as  her  purpose,  and  soft  as  pity ;  [marrow. 
No  monument  to  worship,  but  a  mould. 
To  make  men  in,  a  neat  one ;  and  I  know, 
Howe'er  she  appears  now,  which  is  near  enough, 
You  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon.  At  night. 
She  would  venture  forty  poun^  more,  but  to  feel 
A  flea  in  your  shape  bite  hei^  **  Drop  no  more 

rings,"  forsooth! 
This  was  the  prettiest  thing  to  know  her  heart  by 

Fran.  Thou  put'st  me  in  much  comfort. 

Lance.  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort !     If  she  do  not  point  you  out  the 

way — 
"  Drop  no  more  rings !"  she'll  drop  herself  into 

Fran.  I  wonder  my  brother  comes  not.      [you. 

Lance,  Let  him  alone, 
And  feed  yourself  on  your  own  fortunes.     Come, 

be  frolic. 
And  let's  be  monstrous  wise,  and  full  of  counsel. 
**  Drop  no  more  rings !  "  lEjceunL 


SCENE  Y.—A  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lodj  Hkabtwsll,  Fountain,  Bsixamobb,  and 

Uarkbrain. 

L.  Ilea.  If  yon  will  needs  be  foolish,  you  must 
be  us'd  so. 
Who  sent  for  you  ?  who  entertain'd  yon,  gentle- 
men? 
Who  bid  you  welcome  hither  ?  You  came  crowding, 
And  impudently  bold  ;  press  on  my  patience. 
As  if  1  kept  a  house  for  all  companions. 
And  of  all  sorts;  will  have  your  wills,  will  vex 

me. 
And  force  my  liking  from  you.  I  ne'er  ow*d  you. 
Fount.  For  all  this,  we  will  dine  with  you. 
Bel.  And,  for  all  this, 
W^ill  have  a  better  answer  from  you. 

L.  Hea.  You  shall  never ; 
Neither  have  an  answer  nor  a  dinner,  unless  yon 

use  me 
With  a  more  staid  respect,  and  stay  your  time  too. 


Enter  IbabkujA, /allotted  bpSaanwMK,  Rogbh^ummiry, 
and  Ralph,  with  dithet  qfmeat. 

Isab.  Forward  with  the  meat  now ! 

Rog.  Come,  gentlemen, 
March  fairly. 

Short.  Roger,  yon  are  a  weak  serving^man ; 
Your  white  broth  runs  from  yon!  Fie,  how  I 
Under  this  pile  of  beef:  An  elephant  [sweat 

Can  do  more  !  Oh,  for  such  a  back  now. 
And  in  these  times,  what  might  a  man  arrive  at ! 
Goose  grase  you  up,  and  woodcock  march  behind 
I  am  almost  founder'd !  [thee ; 

L.  Hea.  Who  bid  you  bring  the  meat  yet? 
Away,  you  knaves  !  I  will  not  dine  these  two  hours. 
How  am  I  vex'd  and  chafd !  Go,  carry  it  bade. 
And  tell  the  cook  he  is  an  arrant  rascal. 
To  send  before  I  call'd ! 

Short.  Faces  about,  gentlemen ; 
Beat  a  mournful  march  then,  and  give  some  sup- 
porters, 
Or  else  I  perish !  lExeunt  Servants. 

Isab.  It  does  me  much  good 
To  see  her  chafe  thus. 

Hare.  Wecan  stay,  madam, 
And  will  stay  and  dwell  here ;  'tis  good  air. 

Fount.  I  know  you  have  beds  enough, 
And  meat  you  never  want. 

L.  Hea.  Yon  want  a  little.  [churlish, 

Bel.  We  dare  to  pretend  on.  Since  yon  are 
We'll  give  you  physic  :  you  must  puige  this  anger ; 
It  bums  you,  and  decays  you. 

L.  Hea.  If  I  had  you  out  once, 
I  would  be  at  charge  of  a  portcullis  for  you. 

Enter  Yalbntinb. 

Val.  Good  morrow,  noble  lady, 

L.  Hea.  Good  morrow,  sir. — 
How  sweetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  full  manly ! 
What  slaves  were  these  to  use  him  so !  lAside. 

Val.  I  come 
To  look  a  young  man  I  call  brother. 

L.  Hea.  Such  a  one 
Was  here,  sir,  as  I  remember,  your  own  brother. 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago.  | 

Val.  Good  e'en,  then  !  t 

L.  Hea.  You  must  not  so  soon,  sir ;  here  be     ' 
some  gentlemen ; 
It  may  be  you're  acquainted  vritfa  'em. 

Hare.  Will  nothing  make  him  miserable  ? 

Fo^mt.  How  glorious ! 

Bel.  It  is  the  very  he !     Does  it  rain  fortunes, 
Or  has  he  a  familiar  ? 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  too  ? 

Fount.  I  am  beyond  my  faith !    Pray  let's  be 

Val.  Where  are  these  gentlemen  ?  [going. 

L.  Hea,  Here. 

Val.  Yes,  I  know  'em, 
And  will  be  more  familiar. 

Bel.  'Morrow,  madam ! 

L.  Hea.  Nay,  stay  and  dine. 

VeU.  You  shall  stay  till  I  talk  with  you. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  ftistingly  my  fiiry. 
You  think  you  have  undone  me ;  think  so  still, 
And  swallow  that  belief,  'till  you  be  company 
For  court-hand  clerks  and  starved  attomies ; 
'Till  yon  break  in  at  plays,  like  'prentices^ 
For  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the  scholars 
In  penny  rooms  again,  and  fight  for  apples ; 
'Till  you  return  to  what  I  found  you,  people 
Betray'd  into  the  hands  of  fencers',  challengers'. 
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Tooth-drawers'  bills,  and  tedious  proclanaations 
In    meal- markets,    with   throngings    to   see  cut- 
purses — 
(Stir  not,  but  hear,  and  mark  :  I'll  cut  your  throats 

else ! — ) 
Till  water-works,  and  mmours  of  New  Rivers, 
Ride  you  again,  and  run  you  into  questions 
Who  built  the  Thames  ;  till  you  run  mad  for  lot- 
teries. 
And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  cite  'em  secretly 
To  serving-men  for  sound  essays ;  till  taverns 
Allow  you  but  a  towel-room  to  tipple  in. 
Wine  that  the  bell  hath  gone  for  twice,  and  glasses 
That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  up 
With  wicker  protestations,  English  tobacco. 
With  half- pipes,  nor  in  half  a  year  once  burnt,  and 

biscuit 
That  bawds  have  rubbed  their  guma  upon  like 

corals, 
To  bring  the  mark  again ;  'till  this  hour,  rascals, 
(For  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again,) 
Think  I  sit  down  the  loser ! 

L.  Ilea,  Will  you  stay,  gentlemen  ? 
A  piece  of  beef  and  a  cold  capon,  that's  all : 
You  know  you're  welcome. 

Hare,  *t\\aX  was  cast  to  abuse  us. 
BeL  Steal  off:  the  devil  is  in  his  anger! 
L.  Ilea,  Nay,  I  am  sure 
You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteously, 
Now  I've  provided  for  you. 


Vol,  What  do  ye  here  ?     . 
Why  do  ye  vex  a  woman  of  her  goodness. 
Her  state  and  worth?     Can  you  bring  a  fair  certi- 
ficate 
That  ye  deserve  to  be  her  footmen?    Husbands, 

ye  puppies  ? 
Husbands  for  whores  and  bawds !      Away,  you 

wind-suckers ! 
Do  not  look  big,  nor  prate,  nor  stay,  nor  grumble. 
And,  when  you're  gone,  seem  to  laugh  at  my  fury, 
And  slight  this  lady  !  I  shall  hear,  and  know  this ; 
And,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  fight  for  women, 
As  far  as  they  are  good,  I  dare  preserve  'em. 
Be  not  too  bold ;  for  if  you  be  PU  swinge  you, 
I'll  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pity. 
Your  honours,  now  go !  avoid  me  mainly  I 

\Exevkni  Fount.,  Bkl.,  and  IIabb. 
L,  Hea,  Well,  sir,  you  have  deliver'd  me,   I 
thank  you. 
And,  with  your  nobleness,  prevented  danger 
Their  tongues  might  utter.  We'll  all  go  and  eat,  sir. 
Val.  No,  no;   I  dare  not   trust   myself  with 
women. 
Go  to  your  meat,  eat  little,  take  less  ease, 
And  tie  your  body  to  a  daily  labour. 
You  may  live  honestly ;  and  so  I  thank  you  I 

lExit. 
L.  Hea.  Well,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  art  a  noble 
fellow, 
And  some  means  I  must  work  to  have  thee  know  it. 

lExit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  Lady  Hkabtwbll's 

House, 

Enter  Lovxgood  and  Merchant. 

Lov.  Most  certain  'tis  her  hands  that  hold  him  up, 
And  her  sister  relieves  Frank. 

Mer.  Vm  glad  to  hear  it : 
But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end  ? 

Lov,  The  women  are  too  crafty, 
Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a  blessing. 
They  would  strike  it  out  o'  th'  flint  but  they  would 
form  it 

Enter  Lady  Hsabtwkll  and  Shortuosk. 

Mer.  The  widow,  sure !   Why  does  she  stir  so 
early  ?  IThep  retire. 

L,  Hea,  'Tis  strange  I  can't  force  him  to  un- 
derstand me, 
And  make  a  benefit  of  what  I'd  bring  him.—. 
Tell  my  sister  I'll  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  morning  ;  she  may,  if  she  please,  go 

Short.  Hey  ho  1  [to  church. 

L.  Hea,  And  do  you  wait  upon  her  with  a  torch, 

Sftort,  Hey  ho  !  [sir. 

L.  Hea,  You  lazy  knave  ! 

Short,  Here  is  such  a  tinkle-tanklings,  that  we 
can  ne'er  lie  quiet,  and  sleep  our  prayers  out. 
Ralph,  pray  empty  my  right  shoe,  that  you  made 
your  chamber-pot,  and  bum  a  little  rosemary  in't : 
I  must  wait  upon  my  lady.  This  morning-prayer 
has  brought  me  into  a  consumption  ;  I  have  no- 
thing left  but  flesh  and  bones  about  me. 


L,  Hea,  You  drousy  slave,  nothing  but  sleep 
and  swilling ! 

Short.  Had  you  been  bitten  with  bandog-fleas 
as  I  have  been,  and  haunted  vriththe  night-mare — 

L.  Hea.  With  an  ale -pot ! 

Short.  You  would  have  little  list  to  morning- 
prayers.  Pray,  take  my  fellow,  Ralph ;  he  has  a 
psalm-book :  I  am  an  ingrum  man. 

L.  Hea,  Get  you  ready  quickly. 
And,  when  she's  ready,  wait  upon  her  handsomely. 
No  more ;  be  gone  ! 

Short.  If  I  do  snore  my  part  out lExit. 

Lov,  Now  to  our  purposes. 

Mer.  Good  morrow,  madam  !     IComing  forward. 

L.  Hea,  Good  morrow,  gentlemen ! 

Lov,  Good  joy  and  fortune  ! 

L,  Hea.  These  are  good  things,  and  worth  my 
thanks  :  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mer,  Much  joy  I  hope  you'll  find :  We  came  to 
Your  new-knit  marriage-band.  [gratulate 

L,  Hea.  How  ? 

Lov.  He's  a  gentleman, 
Altho*  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fair  niece. 

L.  Hea,  Niece,  sir? 

Lov,  Yes,  lady,  now  I  may  say  so ; 
'Tis  no  shame  to  you !  I  say,  a  gentleman. 
And,  winking  at  some  light  fancies,  which  you 
Most  happily  may  affect  him  for,  as  bravely  carried, 
As  nobly  bred  and  managed 

L,  Hea,  What's  all  this  ? 
I  understand  you  not.  What  niece,  what  marriage- 
knot? 

Lov.  I'll  tell  plainly. 
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You  are  my  niece,  and  Valentine,  the  gentleman, 
Has  made  yon  so  by  marriage. 
L.  Hea,  Marriage  ? 
Lov.  Yes,  lady ; 
And  'twas  a  noble  and  a  virtaons  part, 
To  take  a  falling  man  to  your  protection. 
And  buoy  him  np  again  to  all  his  glories. 
L.  Hea.  The  men  are  mad ! 
Mer,  What  though  he  wanted 
These  ontward  things  that  fly  away  like  shadows. 
Was  not  his  mind  a  full  one,  and  a  braye  one? 
YouWe  wealth  enough  to  give  him  gloss  and  out- 
side, 
And  he  wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a  lady. 
Lov,  I  ever  thought  he  would  do  well. 
Mer.  Nay,  I  knew 
Howe'er  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  carbine. 
He  would  charge  home  at  length,   like  a  brave 

gentleman. 
Heav'n's  blessing  o'  your  heart,  lady  ?    We're  so 
bound  to  honour  you ; 

In  all  your  service  so  devoted  to  you 

Lov.  Don't  look  so  strange,  widow  ;  it  must  be 
known ; 
Better  a  general  joy.  No  stirring  here  yet  1 
Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 

L.  Hea,  Pray  be  not  impudent : 
These  are  the  finest  toys.    Belike  I .  am  married 
then? 
Mer,  You  are  in  a  miserable  estate  i'  th'  world's 
account  else : 
I  would  not  for  your  wealth  it  come  to  doubting. 
L.  Hea,  And  I  am  great  with  child  ? 
Lov,  No,  great  they  say  not, 
But  'tis  a  full  opinion  you're  with  child-; 
And  great  joy  among  the  gentlemen ; 
Your  husband  hath  bestirred  himself  fairly. 

Mer,  Alas,    we    know  his    private  hours  of 
entrance. 
How  long,  and  when  he  stay'd ;  could  name  the 

bed  too. 
Where  he  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 
L.  Hea.  I  shall  believe  anon. 
Lov.  And  we  consider,  for  some  private  reasons, 
You'd  have  it  private  ;  yet  take  your  own  pleasure : 
And  so  good  morrow,  my  best  niece,  my  sweetest ! 
L,  Hea.  No,  no,  pray  stay. 
Lov,  I  know  you  would  be  with  him. 
Love  him,  and  love  him  well ! 

Mer,  You'll  find  him  noble.— 
This  may  beget — — 

Lov.  It  must  needs  work  upon  her.  [Atide, 

[JSrtftin<  LoYMiooD  and  Merchant. 
L.  Hea.  These  are  fine  bobs,  i'  faith  I  Married, 
and  with  child  too ! 
How  long  has  this  been,  I  trow  ?  They  seem  grave 

fellows ; 
They  should  not  come  to  flout.     Married,  and 

bedded! 
The  world  take  notice  too !  Where  lies  this  May- 
game? 
I  could  be  vex'd  extremely  now,  and  rail  too, 
But  'tis  to  no  end.    Though  I  itch  a  little, 
Must  I  be  scratch'd  I  know  not  how  ? — Who  waits 
there? 

EtUer  fluHPBRY. 

Hum.  Madam! 

L,  Hea,  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,   and 
wait  you  only ; 


And  hark  you,  sir  1  be  secret  and  speedy  I 

[WKUper, 
Inauire  out  where  he  lies. 
Hum.  I  shall  do  it,  madam.         C^^^^  HnMFRRY. 
L,  Hea,  Married,  and  got  with  child  in  a  dream  ! 
'tis  fine,  i'  faith  1 
Sure,  he  that  did  this  would  do  better  waking. 

lExit. 

SCENE  II.— 7%«  Street. 

BMer  Yaijbmtiicb,  FiUNcnoo,  Lancb,  drunk,  and  a  Boj 

with  a  torch. 

Val,  Hold  thy  torch  handsomely  I  How  dost 
Peter  Bassel,  bear  up !  [thou,  Frank  ? 

Frank.  You've  fined  me  soundly. 
Sack  do  you  call  this  drink  ? 

Vai.  A  shrewd  dog,  Frank ; 
Will  bite  abundantly. 

Lance.  Now  could  I  fight,  and  fight  with  thee — 

Val,  With  me,  thou  man  of  Memphis  ? 

Lance.  But  that  thou  art  my  own  natural  master. 
Yet  my  sack  says  thou'rt  no  man,  thou  art  a  Pagan, 
and  pawn'st  thy  land,  which  is  a  noble  cause. 

Val.  No  arms,  no  arms,  good  Lancelot ; 
Dear  Lance,  no  fighting  here !  We  will  have  lands, 

boy. 
Livings,  and  titles ;  thou  shalt  be  a  vice-roy  ! 
Hang  fighting,  hang't ;  'tis  out  of  fashion. 

Lance,  I  would  fain  labour  you  into  your  lands 
Go  to ;  it  is  behoveful.  [again. 

Fran,  Fie,  Lance,  fie ! 

Lance.  I  must  beat  somebody,  and  why  not  my 
master  before  a  stranger?  Charity  and  beating 
begins  at  home. 

Val,  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 

Lance.  I  will  not  be  compelled,  an'  you  were 
two  masters  :  I  scorn  the  motion  I 

Val,  Wilt  thou  sleep  ? 

Lance.  I  scorn  sleep  ! 

Val.  Wilt  thou  go  eat? 

Lance.  1  scorn  meat :  I  come  for  rompering ;  I 
come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discreetly ;  for  look 
you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mortgage  again, 
here  do  I  lie,  St  George,  and  so  forth. 

\Li€t  dMpn. 

Val.  And  here  do  I,  St  George,  bestride  the 
Thus,  with  my  lance [dragon  I 

Lance.  I  sting,  I  sting  with  my  tail. 

Vai.  Do  you  so,  do  you  so,  sir !  I  shall  tail  you 
presently  I 

Fran,  By  no  means ;  do  not  hurt  him ; 

Val,  Take  his  Nellson  : 
And  now  rise,  thou  maiden-knight  of  Malligo ! 
Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  sack, 
And  charge  again. 

Lance.  I  play  no  more :  you  abuse  me  I 
Will  you  go  ? 

Fran.  Fll  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother ; 
For  sleep  I  cannot ;  I  have  a  thousand  fancies. 

Vai.  Now  thou'rt  arrived,  go  bravely  to  the 
And  do  something  of  worth,  Frank.  [matter, 

Lance,  Yon  shall  hear  from  us. 

[Exeunt  Laivcb  and  FJtAWciaoo. 

Val.  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure,  had 
He's  the  most  tettish  knave !  [beaten  me. 

Enter  Ijovwoood^  Merchant,  and  Boy,  vnth  a  torch. 

Lov.  'Tis  he. 

Mer.  Good  morrow ! 
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Vol.  Why,  sir,  good  morrow  to  you  too,  an  you 
be  so  lusty. 
£rOo.  You*Te  made  your  brother  a  fine  man ; 

we  met  him. 
VcJ.  I  made  him  a  fine  gentleman ;  he  was 
A  fool  before,  brought  up  amongst  the  midst 
Of  small-beer  brew-houses.   What  would  you  have 
with  me  ? 
Mer.  I  come  to  tell  you  your  latest  hour  is  come. 
Vai.  Are  you  my  sentence  ? 
Mer,  The  sentence  of  your  state. 
Vol.  Let  it  be  hang'd  then ;  and  let  it  be  hang*d 
I  may  not  see  it  [high  enough, 

Lov.  A  gracious  resolution. 
Vol.  What  would  you  else  with  me  ?    Will  you 
go  drink, 
And  let  the  world  slide,  unde  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  boys ! 
Drink  sack  like  whey,  boys ! 
Mer.  Haye  you  no  feeling,  sir? 
Vol.   Come  hither,  merchant!      Make  me  a 
supper. 
Thou  most  reverend  land -catcher,  a  supper  of 
Mer.  What  then,  sir?  [forty  pounds  ! 

VaL  Then  bring  thy  wife  along,  and  thy  fair 
sisters. 
Thy  neighbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 

trinkets ; 
Let  me  have  forty  trumpets,  and  such  wine ! 
We'll  laugh  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage ; 
And  then  in  state  I'll  render  thee  an  answer. 
Mer,  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
Lov.  I  dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 
Mer,  Will  you  redeem  your  state  ?  Speak  to  the 

point,  sir. 
Vol.  No,  not  if  it  were  mine  heir  in  the  Turk's 
Mer,  Then  I  must  take  an  order.  [galleys. 

Val.  Take  a  thousand, 
I  will  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it ; 
Because  thou  cam'st  i'  th'  nick,  thou  shalt  not 

have  it  1 
Go,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it. 
Hold  fast  with  both  hands,  for  there  be  those 

hounds  uncoupled. 
Will  ring  you  such  a  knell !     Go  down  in  glory. 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,  **  Ail's  mine!" 
Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  devil ; 
Mark  what  an  echo  follows !  Build  fine  march-panes. 
To  entertain  sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady ; 
And  pull  the  chapel  down,  to  raise  a  chamber 
For  Mistress  Silver-pin  to  lay  her  belly  in. 
Mark  what  an  earthquake  comes  !     Then,  foolish 

merchant. 
My  tenants  are  no  subjects ;  they  obey  nothing. 
And  they  are  people  too  were  never  christen* d ; 
They  know  no  law  nor  conscience  ;  they'll  devour 

thee. 
An  thou  art  mortal  staple  ;  they'll  confound  thee 
Within  three  days ;  no  bit  nor  memory 
Of  what  thou  wert,  no,  not  the  wart  upon  thy  nose 

there. 
Shall  be  e*er  heard  of  more !     Go,  take  possession. 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  like  rabbits ; 
They  love  young   toasts   and    butter,  (Bow-bell 

suckers,) 
As  they  love  mischief,  and  hate  law ;  they're  can- 
nibals ! 
Bring  down  thy  kindred  too,  that  be  not  firuitful ; 
There  be  those  mandrakes  that  will  mollify  'em  I 
Go,  take  possession  1  I'll  go  to  my  chamber. 
Afore,  boy,  go !  C^"*''^'  ^^^  o'm'  Boy. 


Mer.  He's  mad,  sure  ! 

Lov,  He's  half  drunk,  sure  ! 
And  yet  I  like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it, 
This  looking  back. 

Mer,  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely ; 
But  he's  so  harsh  and  strange  I 

Lov.  Believe  it,  'tis  his  drink,  sir ; 
And  I  am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  out. 

Mer.  Cannibals? 
If  e'er  I  come  to  view  his  regiments, 
If  fair  terms  may  be  had— 

Lov,  He  tells  you  true,  sir ; 
They  are  a  bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  rascals 
Disorder  ever  made ;  let  'em  be  mad  once. 
The  power  of  the  whole  country  cannot  cool  'em. 
Be  patient  but  a  while. 

Mer.  As  long  as  you  will,  sir. 
Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runts, 
m  buy  a  college  for  bears,  and  live  among  'em  ! 

iExeunt. 


SCENE  lU.-^Another  Street. 
Enter  Framcisoo,  Lakcs,  and  Boy  with  a  torch. 

Fran.  How  dost  thou  now  ? 

Lance.  Better  than  I  was,  and  straighter ; 
But  my  head's  a  hogshead  still ;  it  rowls  and  tum- 

Fran,  Thou  wert  cruelly  paid.  [bles. 

Lance.  I  may  live  to  requite  it ; 
Put  a  snaffle  of  sack  in  my  mouth,  and  then  ride  me  1 
Very  weU ! 

Fran.  'Twas  all  but  sport.  I'll  tell  thee  what  I 
I  mean  to  see  this  wench.  [mean  now : 

Lance.  Where  a  devil  is  she  ? 
An  there  were  two,  'twere  better. 

Fran,  Dost  thou  hear 
The  bell  ring? 

Lance.  Yes,  yes. 

Fran.  Then  she  comes  to  pray'rs. 
Early  each  morning  thither :  Now,  if  I  could  but 
For  I  am  of  another  metal  now [meet  her. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Shorthosb,  with  a  torch. 

Lance.  What  light's  yond  ? 

Fran.  Ha  1  'tis  a  light :  take  her  by  the  hand, 
and  court  her. 

Lance.  Take  her  below  the  girdle ;  you'll  ne'er 
speed  else. — 
It  comes  on  this  way  still.     O  that  I  had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a  saw -pit  1 
How  it  comes  on,  comes  on !  'tis  here. 

Fran.  'Tis  she : 
Fortune,  I  kiss  thy  hand  ! — Good  morrow,  lady  ! 

Isab.  What  voice  is  that?  Sirrah,  do  you  sleep 
As  you  go  ? — 'Tis  he :   I  am  glad  on't !— Why, 
Shorthose ! 

Short.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  was  dreamt  I  was  going 
to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  you  as  plain  as  I  do. 

Isab.  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short.  Here's  nothing  but  a  stall,  and  a 
butcher's  dog  asleep  in't.  Where  did  you  see  the 
voice  ? 

Fran.  She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet,  sir ! 

Isab.  Here,  here. 

Fran.  Yes,  lady ! 
Never  bless  yourself :  I  am  but  a  man. 
And  like  an  honest  man,  now  I  will  thank  you. 
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/«a6.  What  do  you  mean  ?    Who  sent  for  you  ? 
Who  desir'd  you 

Shvrt.  Shall  I  put  out  the  torch,  forsooth  ? 

Jsab,  Can  I  not  go  about  my  private  medita- 
tions, ha ! 
But  such  companions  as  you  must  ruffle  me  ? 
You  had  best  go  with  me,  sir ! 

Fran,  It  was  my  purpose. 

IscLb.  Why,  what  an  impudence  is  this  ?    You 
had  best. 
Being  so  near  the  church,  provide  a  priest. 
And  persuade  me  to  marry  you. 

Fran,  It  was  my  meaning ; 
And  such  a  husband,  so  loving  and  so  careful ! 
My  youth  and  all  my  fortunes  shall  arrive  at— • 
Hark  you ! 

Isah,  Tis  strange  you  should  be  thus  unman- 
ncrly ! — 
Turn  home  again,  sirrah! — [To  Short.]  You  had 
My  man  to  lead  your  way !  [best  now  force 

Lance,  Yes,  marry,  shall  he,  lady 

Forward,  my  friend ! 

I  sab.  This  is  a  pretty  riot : 
It  may  grow  to  a  rape. 

Fran,  Do  you  like  that  better  ? 
I  can  ravish  you  an  hundred  times,  and  never  hurt 
you. 

Short,  I  see  nothing ;  I  am  asleep  stilL     When 
you  h&ve  done,  tell  me,  and  then  I'll  wake,  mistress. 

Jtab,  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?    Do  you  long  to 
be  hang*d  ? 

Fran,  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  fair  tresses. 

Isab,  Shall  I  call  out  for  help  ? 

Fran,  No,  by  no  means  ; 
That  were  a  weak  trick,  lady :  I'll 
your  mouth. 

Itab.  You'llanswer  all  these? 

Fran.  A  thousand  kisses  more  I 

I$ab,  I  was  never  abusM  thus  ! 
You  had  best  give  out  too,  that  you  found  me 
And  say  I  doated  on  you.  [willing,  j 

Fran,  That's  known  already. 
And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  firom  me. 

Isab.  This  b  fine,  i'  faith. 

Fran,  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 

I$ab,  Well,  seeing  you're  so  valiant,  keep  your 
I  will  to  church.  [way; 

Fran,  And  I  will  wait  upon  you. 

Isab,  And  it  is 
Most  likely  there's  a  priest,  if  you  dare  venture 
As  you  profess :  I'd  wish  you  look  about  you, 
To  do  these  rude  tricks,  for  you  know  their  reoom- 
And  trust  not  to  my  mercy !  [pences  ; 

Fran.  But  I  will,  lady. 

Isab.  For  I'll  so  handle  you. 

Fran,  That's  it  I  look  for. 

Lance,  Afore,  thou  dream ! 

Short.  Have  you  done  ? 

Isab.  Go  on,  sir  \—  ITo  Shobt. 

And  follow,  if  you  dare ! 

Fran.  If  I  don't,  hang  me  ! 

Lance.    'Tis  all  thine  own,  boy,  an  'twere  a 
million ! 
God-a-mercy,  sack !   When  would  small-beer  have 
done  this  ?  lExeunL 


kiss  and  stop 
[Kisses  her. 
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SCENE  IV.— Valbntinb's  Bed-chamber. 

[Kno€king  icitkin. 
Entrr  yAXJKsmn. 

Vai.  Who's  that,  that  knocks  and  bounces? 
What  a  devil  ails  you  ? 
Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  iron  mill  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  *Tis  a  gentlewoman,  sir,  that  must  needs 
speak  with  you. 

Vai.    A  gentlewoman  !   what  gentlewoman  ? — 
With  gentlewomen  ?  [What  have  I  to  do 

Serv,  She  will  not  be  answer'd,  sir. 

Vol.  Fling  up  the  bed,  and  let  her  in.     Ill  try 
How  gentle  she  is.    [E;rit  Serv.]  This  sack  has 

fill'd  my  head 
So  full  of  baubles,  I  am  almost  mad. 
What  gentlewoman  should  this  be  ?  I  hope  she  has 
Brought  me  no  butter-print  along  with  her. 
To  lay  to  my  charge :  if  she  have,  'tis  all  one ; 
I'll  forswear  it. 

Enter  Lady  Hxartwbll  leith  tkt  Servant. 

L,  Hea,  Oh,  you're  a  noble  gallant ! 
Send  off  your  servant,  pray.  lExit  Serf. 

Vai.  She  will  not  ravish  me  ? 
By  this  light,  she  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a  sparrow- 
What  wotddst  thou,  woman  ?  [hawk  I — 

L,  Hea,  Oh,  you  have  us'd  me  kindly. 
And  like  a  gentleman !  This  'tis  to  trust  to  yon. 

Vai,  Trust  to  me !  for  what  ? 

L,  hea.  Because  I  said  in  jest  once* 
You  were  a  handsome  man,  one  I  could  like  well. 
And,  fooling,  made  you  believe  I  lov'd  you, 
And  might  be  brought  to  marry- 

Vai.  The  widow's  drunk  too  ! 

L.  Hea.  You,  out  of  this  (which  is  a  fine  dis- 
cretion) 
Give  out  the  matter's  done,  you've  won  and  wed 

me. 
And  that  you  have  put  fairly  for  an  heir  too : 
These  are  fine  rumours  to  advance  my  credit ! 
I'  th'  name  of  mischief,  what  did  you  mean  ? 

Vai.  That  you  lov'd  me, 
And  that  you  might  be  brought  to  marry  me  ? — 
Why,  what  a  devil  do  you  mean,  widow  ? 

L.  Hea.  It  was  a  fine  trick  too,  to  tell  the 
world, 
Tho'  you  had  enjoy'd  your  first  wish  you  wish'd. 
The  wealth  you  aim'd  [not]  at ;  that  I  was  poor, 
Which  b  most  true  I  am :  have  sold  my  lands. 
Because  I  love  not  those  vexations : 
Yet,  for  mine  honour's  sake,  if  you  must  be  prating. 
And  for  my  credit's  sake  i'  th'  town'— ^- 

Vai.  I  tell  thee,  widow, 
I  like  thee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  hast  no 

lands ; 
For  now  thy  hopes  and  cares  lie  on  thy  husband. 
If  e'er  thou  marriest  more. 

L.  Hea.  Have  not  you  married  me, 
And  for  this  main  cause  now  as  you  report  it, 
To  be  your  nurse  ? 

Vai.  My  nurse  !  Why,  what  am  I  grown  to  ? 
Give  me  the  glass  !    My  nurse  ? 

L.  Hea.  You  ne'er  said  truer. 
I  must  confess,  I  did  a  little  favour  you, 
And  with  some  labour  might  have  been  persuaded  ; 
But  when  I  found  I  must  be  hourly  troubled 
With  making  broths,  and  daubing  your  decays, 
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With  swaddling,  and  with  stitching  ap  your  ruins ; 
For  the  world  so  reports 

VeU.  Do  not  provoke  me  1 

L.  Hea.  And  half  an  eye  may  see 

Val.  Do  not  provoke  me  I 
The  world's  a  lying  world,  and  thou  shalt  find  it ! 
Have  a  good  heart,  and  take  a  strong  faith  to  thee, 
And  mark  what  follows.     My  nurse  ?    Yes,  you 
Widow,  I'll  keep  you  waking  I         [shall  rock  me : 

L,  Hea.  You're  disposed,  sir. 

Vol.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow ;  and  you  shall 
feel  it ! 
Nay,  an  they  touch  my  freehold,  I'm  a  tiger ! 

L.  Hea,  I  think  so. 

Val.  Come! 

L.  Hea,  Whither? 

Val.  Any  whither.  ISingt. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now ! 

Come  quickly,  gentle  hidy. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now ! 
The  world  shall  know  they're  fools. 

And  so  shalt  thou  do  too ; 
Let  the  cobler  meddle  with  his  tools. 

The  fit's  upon  mo  now  \ 

Take  me  quickly,  while  I  am  in  this  vein  ! 
Away  with  me ;  for  if  I  have  hut  two  hours  to  con- 
sider, 
All  the  widows  in  the  world  cannot  recover  me. 

L.  Hea.  If  you  will  go  with  me,  sir 

V<U,  Yes,  marry  will  I ; 
But  'tis  in  anger  yet !  and  I  will  marry  thee  : 
Do  not  cross  me  !  Yes,  and  I  will  lie  with  thee, 
And  get  a  whole  bundle  of  babies ;  and  I  will  kiss 

thee ! 
Stand  still  and  kiss  me  handsomely ;  but  don't 

provoke  me ! 
Stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  for  I  am  dangerous ! 
I  drunk  sack  yesternight :  do  not  allure  me  ! 
Thou  art  no  widow  of  this  world !    Come  1  in  pity 
And  in  spite  I'll  marry  thee,  (not  a  word  more !) 
And  I  may  be  brought  to  love  thee.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V — Another  Street. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Lotboooo,  at  several  doors. 

Mer.  Well  met  again !  and  what  good  news  yet? 
Lov.  'Faith,  nothing. 
Mer.  No  fruits  of  what  we  sow'd  ? 
Lov.  Nothing  I  hear  of. 
Mer,  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet  ? 
Lon.  'Tis  all  flood ; 
And,  'till  that  fall  away,  there's  no  expecting. 

Enter  Franciboo,  Isabklla,  Lancx,  and  Shorthoss.  voitk 

a  torch. 

Mer.  Is  not  this  his  younger  brother  ? 

Lov,  With  a  gentlewoman  ; 
The  widow's  sister,  as  I  live  !  He  smiles : 
He*s  got  good    hold.     Why,  well    said,   Frank, 
Let's  stay  and  mark.  [i'faith ! 

I$ab.  Well,  you're  the  prettiest  youtii  I 
And  so  you  have  handled  me,  think  you  have  me 

Fran,  As  sure  as  wedlock.  [sure  ? 

I»ab.  You'd  best  lie  with  me  too. 


Fran.  Yes,  indeed  will  I ;  and  get  such  black- 
Low.  6od-a-mercy,  Frank  !  [eyed  boys  ; 
laab.  This  is  a  merry  world!  poor  simple  gen- 
tlewomen. 

That  think  no  harm,   cannot  walk  about  their 
business. 

But  they  must  be  catch'd  up,  I  know  not  how. 
Fran.  I'll  tell  you,  and  I'll  instruct  you  too. 

Have  I  caught  you,  mistress  ? 
Isab.  Well,  an  it  were  not  for  pure  pity, 

I  would  give  you  the  slip  yet ;  but  being  as  it 
Fran.  It  shall  be  better.  [is 

Enter  VALXimNX,  Lady  Hkartwxix,  ai^  Ralph,  with  a 

torch. 

Isab.  My  sister,  as  I  live !  your  brother  with 
Sure  I  think  you  are  the  king's  takers.  [her  ! 

Lov.  Now  it  works. 

Val,  Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  man. 

L,  Hea,  I  think  so. 

Vol.  And  such  proof  you  shall  have ! 

L.  Hea.  I  pray,  speak  softly. 

Val,  I'll  speak  it  out,  widow;  yes,  and  you 
shall  confess  too, 
I  am  no  nurse-child  :  I  went  for  a  man, 
A  good  one  :  if  you  can  beat  me  out  o'  th'  pit — 

L.  Hea.  I  did  but  jest  with  you. 

Val.  I'll  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handle 
Nay,  when  my  credit  calls [you  ! 

L.  Hea.  Are  you  mad? 

Val.  I  am  mad,  I  am  mad  ! 

Fran.  Good  morrow,  sir  !  I  like  your  prepara- 

Val.  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ?  [tion. 

Fran.  Yes,  'faith,  'tis  done,  sir. 

Val,  Along  with  me  then  I— Never  hang  an 
a — ,  widow  ! 

Isab.  'Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 

Val.  Well  said,  black-brows  ! — 
Advance  your  torches,  gentlemen  ! 

Isov.  Yes,  yes,  sir. 

Vol.  And  keep  your  ranks  ! 

Mer»  Lance,  carry  this  before  him. 

\jQiving  the  mortgage. 

Lov.  Carry  it  in  state ! 

Enter  Musicians,  Foumtain,  Haabbrain,  and  Bkllamork. 

Val,  What  are  you  ?  musicians  ? 
I  know  your  coming  I     And  what  are  those  behind 

Musi.  Gentlemen  [you? 

That  sent  us,  to  give  the  lady  a  good  morrow. 

Val.  Oh,  I  know  them. — Come,  boy,  sing  the 
song  I  taught  you. 
And  sing  it  lustily  1 — Come  forward,  gentlemen  ! 
You're  welcome,  welcome  !  now  we  are  all  friends. 
Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  be  long  : 
We  have  much  business. 
Come,  Frank,  rejoice  with  me !    Thoa'st  got  the 

start,  boy, 
But  I'll  so  tumble  after  I— Come,  my  friends,  lead, 
Lead  cheerfully  ;  and  let  your  fiddles  ring,  boys  1 
My  follies  and  my  fancies  have  an  end  here. — 
Display  the  mortgage,  Lnnce !  Merchant,  Til  pay 
And  every  thing  shall  be  in  joint  again.  [you, 

Lov.  Afore,  afore ! 

Val.  And  now  confess  and  know, 
Wit  without  Money  sometimes  gives  the  blow  ! 

[Exeunt  omncs. 


THE  BEGGARS'  BUSH. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


WoLFOBT,  tuurper  qfthe  Barldom  qf  Flanders. 

OsRHARO,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Culusk, 
King  qf  the  Beggars,  Father  to  Flobxz. 

HuBsitT,  an  honest  Lord,  a  Friend  to  Gbrrard. 

Fu)RBK,  under  the  nawu  qf  Goswin,  a  rich  Mer- 
chant qf  Bruges. 

HsMFSKiiutB,  a  Captain  undffr^oujova. 

HsRMANt  a  Courtier.  \  ^ 

A  Merohaiit,  ]  ^»*««<«»t»  qf  Ghent. 

Vanddnkb,  Burgowioster  qf  Bruges,  a  Drunken 
Merchant,  Friend  to  Gkararo,  falsely  coiled 
Father  to  Bbrtha. 

Arnold,  qf  Benthupsen,  disguised  as  a  Beggar 
under  the  name  o/'Gucks. 

LoKo  Cosniff,  disguised  as  a  Beggar. 

Vanu)cx,  and  four  other  Merchanto  qf  Bruges. 


knavish  Beggars. 


HlOOKH, 

Prxoo, 
Bnapp, 

FKRB.BT, 

Clown. 
Boors. 
A  8ailor. 
Beryanto. 
Guard. 


Jaculim,  Daughter  to  Gbbrard,  beloved  qfHv^Mxr. 
BiBTHAf  called  Gbrtrudb,  Daughter  to  the  Duke 

(j/*  Brabant,  Mistress  to  Fiorbz. 
Maroarbt,  Wife  to  Vandunkb. 
Francbs,  Daughter  to  Vani^ocb. 


SCE^E, — For  thb  First  Two  Scenks,  GHKirr ;  during  thb  rkmaimdbr,  Bruges 

AMD  THB    NniGtfBOURBOOD. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Ghknt The  street. 

Enter  a  Merchant  and  Hbrmak. 


Mer.  Is  he  then  taken  ? 

Her.  And  brought  back  even  now,  sir. 

Mer.  He  was  not  in  disgrace  ? 

Her.  No  man  more  lov'd, 
Nor  more  desenr'd  it,  being  the  only  man 
That  durst  be  honest  in  this  court. 

Mer.  Indeed 
We've  heard   abroad,  sir,  that   the  state  hath 

snffer'd 
A  great  change,  since  the  coantess*  death. 

Her.  It  hath,  sir. 

Mer,  M  J  five  years  absence  hath  kept  me  a 
stranger 
So  much  to  all  th*  oocorrents  of  my  country. 
As  you  shall  bind  me  for  some  short  relation, 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

Her.  I  must  begin  then  with  a  war  was  made, 
And  seven  years  with  all  cnielty  continued 
Upon  our  Flanders  by  the  duke  of  Brabant. 
The  cause  grew  thus :  During  our  earl's  minority, 
Wolfort,  who  now  usurps,  was  employed  thither. 
To  treat  about  a  match  between  our  earl 
And  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Brabant  i  During 

whidi  treaty. 
The  Brabander  pretends,  this  daughter  was 
Stern  from  his  court,  by  practice  of  our  state  ; 
Tho'  we  are  all  confirmed,  'twas  a  sought  quarrel, 
To  lay  an  unjust  gripe  upon  this  earldom  ; 
It  being  here  believ'd  the  duke  of  Brabant 
Had  no  such  loss.     This  war  upon't  proclaim'd, 
Our  earl  being  then  a  child,  altho'  his  father 
Good  Gerrard  liv'd  yet  (in  respect  he  was 


Chosen  by  the  countess*  favour  for  her  husband. 
And  but  a  gentleman,  and  Florez  holding 
His  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother) 
The  state  thought  fit,  in  this  defensive  war, 
Wolfort  being  then  the  only  man  of  mark. 
To  make  him  general. 

Mer.  Which  place  we've  heard 
He  did  discharge  with  honour. 

Her.  Ay,  so  long. 
And  with  so  bless'd  successes,  that  the  Brabander 
Was  forc'd  (his  treasures  wasted,  and  the  choice 
Of  his  best  men  of  arms  tir'd,  or  cut  off) 
To  leave  the  field,  and  sound  a  base  retreat 
Back  to  his  country :  But  so  broken,  both 
In  mind  and  means,  e'er  to  make  head  again. 
That  hitherto  he  sits  down  by  his  loss ; 
Not  daring,  or  for  honour  or  revenge, 
Again  to  tempt  his  fortune.     But  this  victory 
More  broke  our  state,  and  made  a  deeper  hurt 
In  Flanders,  than  the  g^reatest  overthrow 
She  e'er  received :  For  Wolfort,  now  beholding 
Himself  and  actions  in  the  flattering  glass 
Of  self  deservings,  and  that  cherish'd  by 
The  strong  assurance  of  his  pow'r  (for  then 
All  captains  of  the  army  were  his  creatures, 
The  common  soldier  too  at  his  devotion, 
Made  so  by  full  indulgence  to  their  rapines. 
And  secret  bounties  ; )  this  strength  too  well  known, 
And  what  it  could  effect,  soon  put  in  practice, 
As  further'd  by  the  childhood  of  the  earl, 
And  their  improvidence  that  might  have  piercM 
The  heart  of  his  designs,  gave  him  occasion 
To  seize  the  whole :   And  in  that  plight  you  find  it. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  receive  the  knowledge  of  Uius  much, 
As  a  choice  favour  from  you. 
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Her*  Only  I  must  add, 
Bruges  holds  out. 

Mer,  Whither,  sir,  I  am  going ; 
For  there  last  night  I  had  a  ship  put  in. 
And  my  horse  waits  me. 

Her,  I  wish  you  a  good  journey.  iExeunU 


SCENE  II.— TAtf  same,— A  Room  in  Wolfort's 

Palace. 

Enter  WotroKtt  Hubxbt,  and  Attendants. 

Wol,  What  ?  Hubert  stealing  from  me?    Who 
disarmed  him  ? 
'Twas  more  than  I  commanded.  Take  your  sword, 
I  am  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand ; 
I've  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 

Huh,  And  will  turn  it 
On  mine  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  drawn 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

WoL  Would  you  leave  me 
Without  a  farewell,  Hubert  ?  Fly  a  friend 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  you  ? 
What  have  I  e'er  possessed  which  was  not  yours  ? 
Or  rather  did  not  court  you  to  command  it  ? 
Who  ever  yet  arrived  to  any  grace. 
Reward,  or  trust  from  me,  but  his  approaches 
Were  by  your  fair  reports  of  him  preferred  ? 
And  what  is  more,  I  made  myself  your  servant, 
In  making  you  the  master  of  those  secrets 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  draw  from 

me. 
Nor  I,  when  I  ask'd  mercy,  trust  my  prayers  with ; 
Yet,  after  these  assurances  of  love^ 
These  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship,  to  forsake  me ! 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy !  Come,  you  must 
Give  me  a  reason. 

Hub,  Sir,  and  so  I  will ; 
If  I  may  do't  in  private,  and  you  hear  it 

Wol,  All  leave  the  room. — You  have  your  will ; 
sit  down,        lEjceunt  aU  but  Wol.  and  Hub. 
And  use  the  liberty  of  our  first  friendship. 

Hub,  Friendship  ?  When  you  prov'd  traitor  first, 
that  vanished ; 
Nor  do  I  owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 
I  know  my  flight  hath  forfeited  my  head ; 
And  so  I  may  make  you  first  understand 
What  a  strange  monster  you  have  made  yourself, 
I  welcome  it. 

Wol.  To  me  this  is  strange  language. 

Hub,  To  you  ?  why,  what  are  yon  ? 

Wol.  Your  prince  and  master, 
The  earl  of  Flanders. 

Hub.  By  a  proper  title  ? 
RauM  to  it  by  cunning,  circumvention,  force, 
Blood,  and  proscriptions ! 

Wol,  And  in  all  this  wisdom, 
Had  I  not  reason,  when,  by  Gerrard's  plots, 
I  should  have  first  been  call'd  to  a  strict  account, 
How,  and  which  way  I  had  consumed  that  mass 
Of  money,  as  they  term  it,  in  the  war ; 
Who  under-hand  had  by  his  ministers 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  made  my  faith 
And  loyalty  suspected ;  in  which  failing, 
He  sought  my  life  by  practice. 

Hub.  With  what  forehead 
Do  you  speak  this  to  me,  who  (as  I  know't) 
Must  and  will  say  'tis  false  ? 

Wol.  My  guard  there ! 

Hub,  Sir, 

P 


You  bade  me  sit,  and  promis'd  you  would  hear, 
Which  I  now  say  you  shall  I    Not  a  sound  more  1 
For  I,  that  am  contemner  of  mine  own» 
Am  master  of  your  life !   Then  here's  a  sword 

iDravs. 
Between  you  and  all  aids,  sir.   Though  you  blind 
The  credulous  beast,  the  multitude,  you  pass  not 
These  gross  untruths  on  me. 

Wol,  How  ?  gross  untruths  ? 

Hub.  Ay,  and  it  is  favourable  language  ; 
They  had  been  in  a  mean  man  lies,  and  foul  ones. 

Wol.  You  take  strange  licence. 

Hub,  Yes  ;  were  not  those  rumours. 
Of  being  called  unto  your  answer,  spread 
By  your  own  followers  ?  and  weak  Gerrard  wrought, 
(But  by  your  cunning  practice,)  to  believe 
That  you  were  dangerous ;  yet  not  to  be 
Punish'd  by  any  formal  course  of  law. 
But  first  to  be  made  sure,  and  have  your  crimes 
Liaid  open  after  ?  which  your  quaint  train  taking. 
You  fled  unto  the  camp,  and  there  crav'd  humbly 
Protection  for  your  innocent  life,  and  that, 
Since  you  had  'scap'd  the  fiiry  of  the  war, 
You  might  not  fall  by  treason :  And  for  proof 
You  did  not  for  your  own  ends  make  this  danger, 
Some  that  had  been  before  by  you  subom'd. 
Came  forth  and  took  their  oaths  they  had  been 

hir'd 
By  Gerrard  to  your  murder.    This  once  heard, 
And  easily  believ'd,  th'  enraged  soldier. 
Seeing  no  further  than  the  outward  man, 
Snatch'd  hastily  his  arms,  ran  to  the  court, 
KiU'd  all  that  made  resistance,  cut  in  pieces 
Such   as  were    servants,   or  thought  friends  to 
Vowing  the  like  to  him.  [Gerrard, 

Wol.  Will  you  yet  end? 

Hub.  Which  he  foreseeing,  vrith  his  sdn,  the 
Forsook  the  city,  and  by  secret  ways,  [earl, 

(As  you  give  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have  it) 
Escap'd  their  fury  ;  tho'  'tis  more  than  fear'd 
They  fell  among  the  rest    Nor  stand  you  there. 
To  let  us  only  mourn  the  impious  means 
By  which  you  got  it ;  but  your  cruelties  since 
So  far  transcend  your  former  bloody  ills. 
As  if,  compared,  they  only  would  appear 
Essiiys  of  mischief.    Do  not  stop  your  ears  ; 
More  are  behind  yet  I 

Wol,  Oh,  repeat  them  not ; 
'Tis  hell  to  hear  them  nam'd  1 

Hub,  You  should  have  thought. 
That  hell  would  be  your  punishment  when  you 

did  them! 
A  prince  in  nothing  but  your  princely  lusts 
And  boundless  rapines ! 

Wol,  No  more,  I  beseech  you. 

Hub,  Who  was  the  lord  of  house  or  land,  that 
stood 
Within  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye  ? 

Wol,  You  are  in  this  to  me  a  greater  tyrant, 
Than  e'er  I  was  to  any. 

HtUf.  I  end  thus 
The  general  grief.    Now  to  my  private  wrong, 
The  loss  of  Gerrard's  daughter  Jaculin, 
The  hop'd-for  partner  of  my  lawful  bed. 
Your  cruelty  hath  frighted  from  mine  arms; 
And  her  I  now  was  wand'ring  to  recover. 
Think  you  that  I  had  reason  now  to  leave  you, 
When  you  are  grown  so  justly  odious. 
That  e'en  my  stay  here,  with  your  grace  and  favour, 
Makes  my  life  irksome?  Here,  surely  take  it! 
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And  do  me  but  this  fhdt  of  all  your  firiendahip, 
That  I  may  die  by  you,  aad  not  your  hangman. 

Wol.  Oh,  Hubert,  these  your  words  and  reasons 
have 
As  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  griey'd 

heart. 
As  these  tears  from  mine  eyes :  Despise  them  not ! 
By  all  that^s  sacred,  I  am  serious,  Hubert. 
You  now  have  made  me  sensible,  what  furies. 
Whips,  hangmen,  and  tormentors,  a  bad  man 
Does  ever  bear  about  him !  Let  the  good 
That  yon  this  day  have  done  be  ever  number'd 
The  first  of  your  best  actions.     Can  you  think 
Where  Florez  is,  or  Crerrard,  or  your  love, 
Or  any  else,  or  all,  that  are  proscribed  ? 
I  wiU  resign  what  I  usurp,  or  have 
Unjustly  forc'd.    The  days  I  have  to  live 
Are  too,  too  few,  to  make  them  satisfaction 
With  any  penitence  :  Yet  I  vow  to  practise 
All  of  a  man. 

HtUt.  Oh,  that  yonr  heart  and  tongue 
Did  not  now  differ  *. 

Wol,  By  my  griefs,  they  do  not  1 
Take  Uie  good  pains  to  search  them   out;  'tis 

worth  it 
You  have  made  clean  a  leper ;  trust  me  you  have, 
And  made  me  once  more  fit  for  the  society, 
I  hope,  of  good  men. 

Hub.  Sir,  do  not  abuse 
My  aptness  to  believe. 

WoL  Suspect  not  you 
A  faith  that's  built  upon  so  true  a  sorrow : 
Make  your  own  safeties ;  ask  them  all  the  ties 
Humanity  can  give !  Hempskirke  too  shall 
Along  with- you,  to  this  so^wish'd  discovery, 
And  in  my  name  profess  all  that  you  promise : 
And  I  will  give  you  this  help  to't ;  I  have 
Of  late  received  certain  intelligence. 
That  some  of  them  are  in  or  about  Bruges 
To  be  found  out ;  which  I  did  then  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  town's  standing  out  against  me ; 
But  now  am  glad,  it  may  direct  your  purpose 
Of  giving  them  their  safety,  and  me  peace. 

Hub,  Be  constant  to  your  goodness,  and  you 
have  it  lExtunu 


SCENE  III.— BKUOBS.~»rAtf  Exchange. 
Enter  three  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  much  that  you  deliver  of  this  Goswin. 

2  Mer.  But  short  of  what  I  could,  yet  have  the 

country 
Confirm'd  it  true,  and  by  a  general  oath, 
And  not  a  man  hazard  hu  credit  in  it. 
He  bears  himself  with  such  a  confidence, 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea. 
And  not  a  wind  upon  the  sailors'  compass. 
But  from  one  part  or  other  was  his  fiictor. 
To  bring  him  in  the  best  commodities 
Merchant  e*er  ventured  for. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange. 

2  Mer.  And  yet 

This  does  in  him  deserve  the  least  of  wonder, 
Compar'd  with  other  his  peculiar  fashions. 
Which  all  admire :  He's  young,  and  rich,  at  least 
Thus  far  reputed  so,  that,  since  he  liv'd 
In  Bruges,  there  was  never  brought  to  harbour 
So  rich  a  bottom,  but  his  bill  would  pass 
Unquestion'd  for  her  lading. 


3  Mer.  Yet  he  still 
Continues  a  good  man. 

2  Mer.  So  good,  that  but 
To  doubt  him,  would  be  held  an  injury. 
Or  rather  malice,  with  the  best  that  traiSc. 
But  this  is  nothing ;  a  great  stock  and  fortune. 
Crowning  his  judgment  in  his  undertakings. 
May  keep  him  upright  that  way  :  But  that  wealth 
Should  want  the  pow'r  to  make  him  doat  on  it. 
Or  youth  teach  him  to  wrong  it,  best  commends 
His  constant  temper.     For  his  outward  habit, 
'Tis  suitable  to  his  present  course  of  life  ; 
His  table  fumish'd  well,  but  not  with  dainties 
That  please  the  appetite  only  for  their  rareness. 
Or  their  dear  price ;  nor  given  to  wine  or  women. 
Beyond  his  health,  or  warrant  of  a  man, 
I  mean  a  good  one  ;  and  so  loves  his  state, 
He  will  not  hazard  it  at  play,  nor  lend 
Upon  the  assurance  of  a  well-penn'd  letter. 
Although  a  challenge  second  the  denial. 
From  such  as  make  the  opinion  of  their  valour 
Their  means  of  feeding. 

1  Mer.  These  are  ways  to  thrive. 
And  the  means  not  curs'd. 

2  Mer.  What  follows,  this 

Makes  many  venturers  with  him  in  their  wishes 

For  his  prosperity  :  For  when  desert 

Or  reason  leads  him  to  be  liberal. 

His  noble  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 

Which  can  add  most  to  lus  free  courtesies. 

Or  in  their  worth,  or  speed,  to  make  them  so. 

Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  &me  wants  dower. 

He  is  a  father  to  her ;  or  a  soldier. 

That  in  his  country's  service,  from  the  war 

Hath  brought  home  only  scars  and  want,  his  house 

Receives  him,  and  relieves  him,  with  that  care 

As  if  what  he  possess'd  had  been  laid  up 

For  such  good  uses,  and  he  steward  of  it. 

But  I  should  lose  myself  to  speak  him  further; 

And,  stale,  in  my  relation,  the  much  good 

You  may  be  witness  of,  if  your  remove 

From  Bruges  be  not  speedy. 

1  Mer.  This  report, 

I  do  assure  you,  will  not  hasten  it ; 

Nor  would  I  wish  a  better  man  to  deal  with 

For  what  I  am  to  part  with. 

3  Mer.  Never  doubt  it. 

He  is  your  man  and  ours ;  only  I  wish 

His  too-much  forwardness  to  embrace  all  baxigains 

Sink  him  not  in  the  end. 

2  Mer.  Have  better  hopes ; 

For  my  part,  I  am  confident    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Goswii*  and  the  fourth  Merchant 

Go$.  I  take  it  at  your  own  rates,  your  wine  of 
Cyprus; 
But,  for  your  Candy  sugars,  they  have  met 
WiUi  sndi  foul  weather,  and  are  priz'd  so  high, 
I  cannot  save  in  them. 

4  Mer.  I  am  unwilling 

To  seek  another  chapman.    Make  me  offer 

Of  something  near  my  price,  that  may  assure  me 

You  can  deal  for  them. 

Goa.  I  both  can,  and  will, 
But  not  with  too  much  loss :  Your  bill  of  lading 
Speaks  of  two  hundred  chests,  valued  by  you 
At  thirty  thousand  guilders  ;  I  will  have  them 
At  twenty-eight ;  so,  in  the  payment  of 
Three  thousand  sterling,  you  fall  only  in 
Two  hundred  pound. 
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4  Mer,  You  know,  they  are  so  cheap- 


G<w.  Why,  look  you,  I'll  deal  fairly ;  there's  in 
prison, 

And  at  your  suit,  a  pirate,  but  unable 
To  make  you  satisfaction,  and  past  hope 
To  liye  a  week,  if  you  should  prosecute 
What  you  can  prove  against  him  :  Set  him  free, 
And  you  shall  have  your  money  to  a  stiver. 
And  present  payment. 

4  Met.  This  is  abore  wonder, 
A  merchant  of  your  rank,  that  have  at  sea 
So  many  bottoms  in  the  danger  of 
These  water-thieves,  should  be  a  means  to  save  'em ! 
It  more  importing  you,  for  your  own  safety, 
To  be  at  charge  to  scour  the  sea  of  them, 
Than  stay  the  sword  of  justice,  that  is  ready 
To  fall  on  one  so  conscious  of  his  guilt 
That  he  dares  not  deny  it. 

Gm.  You  mistake  me» 
If  you  think  I  would  cherish  in  this  captain 
The  wrong  he  did  to  you  or  any  man. 
I  was  lately  with  him  (having  first,  from  others' 
True  testimony,  been  assur'd  a  man 
Of  more  desert  never  put  from  the  shore) 
I  read  his  letters  of  mart  from  this  state  granted 
For  the  recov'ry  of  such  losses,  as 
He  had  receiv'd  in  Spain  \  'twas  that  he  aim'd  at. 
Not  at  three  tuns  of  wine,  biscuit  or  beef. 
Which  his  necessity  made  him  take  from  you. 
If  he  had  piUag'd  you  near,  or  sunk  your  ship. 
Or  thrown  your  men  o'erboard,  then  he  deserv'd 
The  law's  extremest  rigour.     But  since  want 
Of  what  he  could  not  live  without,  compell'd  him 
To  that  he  did  (which  yet  our  state  calls  death) 
I  pity  his  misfortunes,  and  to  work  you 
To  some  compassion  of  them,  I  come  up 
To  your  own  price :  Save  him,  the  goods  are  mine ; 
If  not,  seek  elsewhere,  I'll  not  deal  for  them. 

4  Mer,  Well,  sir,  for  your  love,  I  will  once  be 
To  change  my  purpose.  [led 

Gm.  For  your  profit  rather. 

4  Mer,  111  presently  make  means  for  his  discharge, 
'Till  when,  I  leave  you.  {Exii, 

2  Mer,  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

1  Mer,  As  of  a  deed  of  noble  pity,  guided 
By  a  strong  judgment. 

2  Mer.  Save  you.  Master  Goswin  I 
Go$,  Good  day  to  all  I 

2  Mer,  We  bring  you  the  refusal 
Of  more  commodities. 

Got,  Are  you  the  owners 
Of  the  ship  that  last  night  put  into  the  harbour  ? 
1  Mer,  Both  of  the  ship  and  lading. 
Gw,  What's  the  freight  ? 
1  Mer.  Indigo,  cochineal,  choice  China  stuffs — 

3  Mer.  And  doth  of  gold,  brought  from  Cambal. 
Goi,  Rich  lading ; 

For  which  I  were  your  chapman,  but  I  am 
Already  out  of  cash. 

I  Mer,  I'll  give  you  day 
For  the  moiety  of  ail. 

Go9.  How  long  ? 

3  Mer.  Six  months. 

Goi,  'Tis  a  fair  offer ;  which,  if  we  agree 


About  the  prices,  I,  with  thanks,  accept  of. 
And  will  make  present  payment  of  the  rest. 
Some  two  hours  hence  I'll  come  aboard. 

1  Mer,  The  gunner 
Shall  speak  you  welcome. 

Go9.  I'll  not  fail. 

3  Mer.  Good  morrow !  \Extvknt  Merchants. 

Goff.  Heav'n  grant  my  ships  a  safe  return,  before 
The  day  of  this  great  payment ;  as  they  are 
Expected  three  months  sooner ;  and  my  credit 
Stands  good  with  all  the  world. 

EnUr  CiJiiuss. 

Clause.  Bless  my  good  master ! 
The  prayers  of  your  poor  beadsman  ever  shall 
Be  sent  up  for  you. 

Gos.  God  'a  mercy.  Clause  I 
There's  something  to  put  thee  in  mind  hereafter 
To  think  of  me. 

Clause.  May  he  that  gave  it  you 
Reward  you  for  it,  with  increase,  good  master  ! 

Gos.  I  thrive  the  better  for  thy  pray'rs. 

Clause.  I  hope  so. 
These  three  years  have  I  fed  upon  your  bounties. 
And  by  the  fire  of  your  bless'd  charity  warm'd  me ; 
And  yet,  good  master,  pardon  me,  that  must, 
Tho'  I  have  now  receiv'd  your  alms,  presume 
To  make  one  suit  more  to  you. 

Gos.  What  is't.  Clause  ? 

Clause.  Yet  do  not  think  me  impudent,  I  beseech 
Since  hitherto  your  charity  hath  prevented     [yoa. 
My  begging  your  relief ;  'tis  not  for  money. 
Nor  clothes,  good  master,  but  your  good  word  for 
me. 

Gos.  That  thou  shalt  have.  Clause ;  for  I  think 
thee  honest. 

Clause.  To-morrow,  then,  dear  master,  take  the 
trouble 
Of  walking  early  unto  Beggars'  Bush ; 
And,  as  you  see  me,  among  others,  brethren 
In  my  affliction,  when  you  are  demanded 
Whidi  you  like  best  among  us,  point  out  me. 
And  then  pass  by,  as  if  you  knew  me  not. 

Gos,  But  what  will  that  advantage  thee  ? 

Clause.  Oh,  much,  sir. 
'Twill  give  me  the  pre-eminence  of  the  rest, 
Make  me  a  king  among  'em,  end  protect  me 
From  all  abuse  such  as  are  stronger  might 
Offer  my  age.     Sir,  at  your  better  leisure, 
I  will  inform  you  fixrther  of  the  good 
It  may  do  to  me. 

Gos.  'Troth,  thou  mak'st  me  wonder ! 
Have  you  a  king  and  commonwealth  among  you  ? 

Clause.  We  have«  and  there  are  states  are  go- 

Gos.  Ambition  among  beggars?     [vem'd  worse. 

Clause,  Many  great  ones 
Would  part  with  half  their  sta^tes,  to  have  the  place. 
And  creidit,  to  beg  in  the  first  file,  master. 
But  shall  I  be  so  much  bound  to  your  furtherance 
In  my  petition  ? 

Gos,  That  thou  shalt  not  miss  of, 
Nor  any  worldly  care  make  me  forget  it : 
I  will  be  early  there. 

Clause.  Heav'n  bless  my  master  I  \Excunt. 
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SCENE  I. — The  Beggart^  Bu»h  near  Bruges. 

Enter  HiooBir,  FsRRfr,  PiUoo,  Clauss,  Jacuuit,  Snap, 
Ginks,  and  other  Beggan. 

Hig.  Come,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment ; 
You  of  the  blood,  Prigg,  my  most  upright  lord, 
And  these,  what  name  or  title  e*er  they  bear, 
Jarkt.ian,  or  patricOf  cranke^  or  elapperdudgeanf 
FrcUer,  or  abram-man  ;  I  speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  for  the  title 
Of  King  of  Beggars,  with  the  command  adjoining ; 
Higgen,  yoor  orator,  in  this  inter- regnum. 
That  whilom  was  yonr  dotnmerer,  doth  beseech  yon 
All  to  stand  fair,  and  pat  yourselves  in  rank, 
That  the  first  comer  may,  at  his  first  view. 
Make  a  free  choice,  to  say  up  the  question. 

Fer.  Prigg,  *Ti8  done.  Lord  Higgen. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  Prince  Prigg,  Prince  Ferret. 

Fer.  Well,  pray,  my  masters  edl.  Ferret  be  chosen ; 
Ye' re  like  to  have  a  merciful  mild  prince  of  me. 

Prigg.  A  very  tyrant  I,  an  arrant  tyrant. 
If  e*er  I  come  to  reign  (therefore  look  to't !) 
Except  you  do  provide  me  hum  enough. 
And  lour  to  bauxe  with  I  I  must  have  my  capons 
And  turkies  brought  me  in,  with  my  green  geese, 
And  ducklings  in  the  season ;  fine  fat  chickens  ; 
Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are  kept,  see  they  be  mine : 
Or  straight  I  seize  on  all  your  privilege, 
Places,  revenues,  offices,  as  forfeit. 
Call  in  your  crutches,  wooden  legs,  false  bellies, 
Forc'd  eyes  and  teeth,  with  your  dead  arms ;  not 

leave  you 
A  dirty  clout  to  beg  with  on  your  heads. 
Or  an  old  rag  with  butter,  frankincense, 
Brimstone  and  resin,  birdlime,  blood,  and  cream. 
To  make  you  an  old  sore ;  not  so  much  soap 
As  you  may  foam  with  i'  the  falling-sickness  ; 
The  very  bag  you  bear,  and  the  brown  dish. 
Shall  be  escheated.     All  your  daintiest  delU  too 
I  will  deflower,  and  take  your  dearest  doxies 
From  your  warm  sides ;  and  then  some  one  cold 

night 
m  watch  you  what  old  bam  you  go  to  roost  in. 
And  there  I'll  smother  you  all  i*  the  musty  hay. 

Hig.  This  is  tyrant-like  indeed :  But  what  would 
Ginks, 
Or  Clause  be  here,  if  either  of  them  should  reign? 

Clause.  Best  ask  an  ass,  if  he  were  made  a  camel. 
What  he  would  be ;  or  a  dog,  an  he  were  a  lion ! 

Ginks.  I  care  not  what  you  are,  sirs,  I  shall  be 
A  beggar  still,  I'm  sure  ; — I  find  myself  there. 

Enter  Qoawui. 

Snap.  Oh,  here  a  judge  cornea. 

Hig.  Cry,  a  judge,  a  judge  ! 

Gos.  What  ail  you,  sira  ?  what  means  this  outcry  ? 

Hig.  Master, 
A  sort  of  poor  souls  met;  Code's  fools,  good  master ; 
Have  had  some  little  variance  'mongst  ourselves 
Who  should  be  honestest  of  us,  and  which  lives 
Uprightest  in  his  call :  Now,  'cause  we  thought 
We  ne'er  should  'gree  on't  ourselves,  because  indeed 
'Tis  hard  to  say  ;  we  all  dissolv'd  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that's  your 

mastership. 
Who,  I  hope,  will  termine  it  as  your  mind  serves 
Right,  and  no  otherwise  we  ask  it :  Which,        [you, 


Which  does  your  worship  think  is  he?  Sweet  master. 
Look  o'er  us  all,  and  tdl  us ;  we  are  seven  of  us, 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 

Gos.  I  should  judge  this  the  man,  with  the  grave 
And  if  he  be  not  [b^d ; 

Clause.  Bless  you,  good  master,  bless  you  ! 

Gos.  I  would  he  were.    There's  something  too 
amongst  you. 
To  keep  you  all  honest.  lOitfe*  MotMy,  and  exiU 

Snap.  King  of  Heav'n  go  with  you ! 

All.  Now  good  reward  him  ; 
May  he  never  want  it,  to  comfort  still  the  poor. 
In  a  good  hour ! 

Fer.  What  is't  ?  see :  Snap  has  got  it. 

Snap.  A  good  crown,  marry. 

Prigg.  A  crown  of  gold. 

Fer.  For  our  new  lung :  Good  luck  1 

Gitdcs.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it ;  iTt  be 
Thither  it  must  [gold, 

Prigg.  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ginks ! 
King  Clause,  I  bid  God  save  thee  first,  first.  Clause, 
After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown. 
Whereas  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratnling  speech 
In  all  our  names  ?  [now, 

Fer.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 

Ginks.  He  has  oough'd  the  second  time;   tb 
And  then  it  comes.  [but  once  more, 

Fer.  So,  out  with  all !  Expect  now 

Hig.  That  thou  art  <;ho8en,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  and  sovereign,  monarch  o'  the  maunders^ 
Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab'CheatSf  first  for  joy. 
And  then  onr  Jilches  ;  last,  we  clap  oiaf ambles. 
Three  subject  signs,  we  do  it  without  envy ; 
For  who  is  he  here  did  not  wish  thee  chosen, 
Now  thou  art  chosen  ?  Ask  'em  ;  all  will  say  so. 
Nay  swear't ;  'tis  for  the  king ;  but  let  that  pass. 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  bouzing-ken, 
This  other  day  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince, 
Of  famous  memory,  (rest  go  with  his  rags !) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table's  end 
Rise  mov'd,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch, 
Lift  the  other  like  a  sceptre  at  my  head, 
I  then  presag'd  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king. 
And  now  thou  art  so.     But  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  beard. 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee  ?  By  that  beard 
Thou  wert  found  out,  and  mark'd  for  sovereignty. 
Oh,  happy  beard !  but  happier  prince,  whose  beard 
Was  so  remark 'd,  as  marked  out  our  prince. 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.     Long  may  it  grow. 
And  thick,  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Beggars'  Bush, 
Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type. 

AU.  Excellent,  excellent  orator!  Forward,  good 
Higgen! 
Give  him  leave  to  spiL    The  fine  well-spoken 
Higgen  ! 

Hig.  This  is  thebeard,  the  bush,  or  bushy-beard, 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign,  'twas  said. 
So  many  ages  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  grievances, 
Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject. 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kem'd  out : 
If  now  the  beard  be  such,  what  is  the  prince 
That  owes  the  beard  ?  A  father  ?  no,  a  grandfather, 
Nay,  the  great-grandfather  of  you  his  people ! 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon, 
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When  jon  have  yentur'd  hard  for't.  nor  take  from 
The  fattest  of  your  puddings  :  Under  him,      [you 
Each  man  shall  eat  his  own  stoVn  eggs  and  butter. 
In  his  own  shade,  or  sun-shine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  deil,  do^y,  or  mort  at  night 
In  hb  own  straw,  with  his  own  shirt  or  sheet, 
That  he  h^th  filched  that  day ;  ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase,  back  or  beUy  eheati. 
To  his  own  prop :  he  will  have  no  purveyors 
For  pigs  and  poultry. 

Claute.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned  orator. 
It  is  our  will ;  and  every  man  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Hig*  Do  you  hear  ? 
Yon  must  hereafter  maund  on  yoor  own  padt,  he 
says. 

Clause,  And  what  they  get  there  is  their  own  : 
To  give  good  words.  [Besides, 

Hig,  Do  yon  mark  ?  To  cut  bene  wkidt  ; 
That  is  the  second  law. 

Clause.  And  keep  afoot 
The  humble  and  the  common  phrase  of  begging, 
Lest  men  discover  us. 

Hig,  Yes,  and  cry  sometimes. 
To  move  compassion.  Sir,  there  is  a  table. 
That  doth  conmiand  all  these  things,  and  enjoins 

'em 
Be  perfect  in  their  crutches,  their  feigned  plasters, 
And  their  torn  passports,  with  the  ways  to  stammer, 
And  to  be  dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  and  lame* 
There,  all  the  halting  paces.are  set  down, 
V  th'  learned  language. 

Clause,  Thither  I  refer  'em ; 
Those  you  at  leisure  shall  interpret  to  them  : 
We  love  no  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  will  serve. 

jill.  Oh,  gracious  prince !  'Save,  'save  the  good 

Hig.  A  song  to  crown  him !         [King  Clause ! 

Fer.  Set  a  sentinel  out  first. 

SfMp.  The  word? 

Ilig,  A  cove  comes,  and  "/umbumbis"  to  it 

lExit  Swap. 

SOKO. 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away  r 
This  is  beggars'  holyday ! 
At  the  crowning  of  our  king. 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
In  the  world  look  out  and  ace, 
Where's  so  happy  a  prince  as  he  ? 
Where  the  nation  lives  so  free. 
And  so  merry  as  do  we  ? 
Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 
Here  at  liberty  we  are. 
And  ei\joy  our  ease  and  rest : 
To  the  field  we  are  not  press'd ; 
Nor  are  call'd  into  the  town, 
To  be  troubled  with  the  gown. 
Hang  all  offices,  we  cry. 
And  the  magistrate  too,  by. 
When  the  subsidy's  increas'd. 
We  are  not  a  penny  sess'd ; 
Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  beggar  for  a  straw. 
All  which  happiness,  he  brags. 
He  doth  owe  unto  his  rags. 

BtUer  BiTAP,  and  then  Hcbcrt  and  Hsmpskuiu, 

dUgniud. 

Snap.  A  cove  !  fumbumbis  ! 
Pfigg*  To  your  postures !  arm  1 
Hub,  Yonder' s  the  town ;  I  see  it. 
Hemp.  There's  our  danger, 
Indeed,  afore  us,  if  our  shadows  save  not. 


Hig,  Bless  your  good  worships  ! 

Fer.  One  small  piece  of  money > 

Frigg,  Among  us  all  poor  wretches. 

Clause,  Blind  and  lame. 

Ginks.  For  his  sake  that  gives  all. 

Hig.  Pitiful  worships ! 

Snap,  One  little  doit 

Enter  Jaculin. 

Jae.  King,  by  your  leave,  where  are  you  ? 

Fer,  To  buy  a  little  bread. 

Hig,  To  feed  so  many 
Mouths,  as  will  ever  pray  for  you. 

Prigg,  Here  be  seven  of  us. 

Hig.  Seven,  good  master !  oh,  remember  seven  1 
Seven  blessings 

Fer,  Remember,  gentle  worship. 

Hig.  'Gainst  seven  deadly  sins. 

Frigg.  And  seven  sleepers. 

Hig^  If  they  be  hard  of  heart,  and  will  give 

nothing 

Alas,  we  had  not  a  charity  these  three  days. 

Hub.  There's  amongst  you  all. 

Fer.  Heav'n  reward  you ! 

Frigg.  Lord  reward  you  ! 

Hig.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thee ! 

Hub.  Do  I  see?  or  is't  my  fancy  that  would 
have  it  so  ? 
Ha,  'tis  her  face !  Come  hither,  maid. 

Jae,  What  ha*  you, 
Bells  for  my  squirrel  ?  I  ha'  giv'n  bun  meat. 
You  do  not  love  me,  do  you?     Catch  me  a  butter- 

fly, 

And  m  love  you  again.  When  ?  can  you  tell  ? 
Peace,  we  go  a-birding.  I  shall  have  a  fine  thing ! 

lExit. 

Hub.  Her  voice  too  says  the  same ;  but,  for  my 
head, 
I  would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang'd. — 
Hear  me,  thou  honest  fellow  I  what's  this  maiden, 
That  lives  amongst  you  here  ? 

Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 

Hub,  How  ?  nothing  but  signs  ? 

Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 

Hub.  This  is  strange ! 
I  would  fain  have  it  her,  but  not  her  thus. 

Hig.  He  is  de-de>de-de-de-de-deaf,  and  du-du 
dude— dumb,  sir. 

[Exeunt  all  the  beggars  but  Bnaf 

Hub,  'Slid,  they  did  all  speak  plain  e'en  now 
Dost  thou  know  this  same  maid  ?     [methought.— 

Snap,  Whi-whi-whi-whi-which,  gu-gu-gu-gu 
God's  fool  ?  She  was  bo-bo-bo-bo-bom  at  the  ban 
yonder,  by  be-be-be-be- Beggars'  Bush  bo-bo 
Bush,  her  name  is  mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-Minche.  S* 
was  her  mo-mo<mo-mother's  too  too. 

Hub,  I  understand  no  word  he  says. — How  Ion 
Has  she  been  here  ? 

Snap.  Lo-lo-long  enough  to  be  ni-ni-nigled,  a; 
she  ha'  go-go-go-good  luck. 

Hub,  I  must  be  better  informed,  than  by  thi 
Here  was  another  face  too,  that  I  mark'd      [wa^ 
Of  the  old  man's :  But  they  are  vanish'd  all 
Most  suddenly  :  I  will  come  here  again. 
Oh,  that  I  were  so  happy  as  to  find  it 
What  I  yet  hope,  it  is  put  on  I 

Hemp.  What  mean  you,  sir. 
To  stay  there  with  that  stammerer  ? 

Hub,  Farewell,  firiend !—  lExit  Sna 

It  will  be  worth  return,  to  search.  Come, 
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Protect  us  our  disguise  now !     Pr'jtheey  Hemp- 
If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imagine       [skirke, 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wolfort  ? 

Hemp.  Ev'n  to  hang  us  forth 
Upon  their  walls  a-sunning,  to  make  crows'  meat. 
If  I  were  not  assur'd  o'  th'  burgomaster. 
And  had  a  pretty  *8cuse  to  see  a  niece  there, 
I  should  scarce  venture. 

Hub,  Come,  'tis  now  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports.  Good  luck,  and  enter ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Bruges The  Exchange. 

Enter  GooEwm. 

Got.  Still  blow'st  thou  there?    And,  from  all 
other  parts, 
Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes? 
There's  a  conspiracy  of  winds  and  servantSi 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha'  me  break  ! 
What  should  I  think  ?  Unless  the  seas  and  sands 
Had  swallow'd  up  my  ships,  or  fire  had  spoil'd 
My  warehouses,  or  death  devoured  my  factors, 
I  must  ha'  had  some  returns. 

Enter  two  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  'Save  you,  sir. 

Go8.  'Save  yon. 

1  Mer,  No  news  yet  o'  your  ships  ? 

Gos.  Not  any  yet,  sir. 

1  Mer.  'Tis  strange.  iExii. 
Gos.  Tis  true,  sir. — What  a  voice  was  here  now  ? 

This  was  one  passing-bell ;  a  thousand  ravens 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  presage  my  ruins. 

2  Mer.  Goswin,  good  day  1    These  winds  are 

very  constant 

Got.  They  are  so,  sir,  to  hurt 

2  Mer.  Ha'  you  had  no  letters 
Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark  ? 

Gos.  Neither. 

2  Mer.  This  wind  brings  them.     Nor  no  news 
Through  Spain,  from  the  Straits  ?  [over  land, 

Gos.  Not  any. 

2  Mer.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  iExiU 

Gos.  They  talk  me  down ;  and,  aa  'tis  said  of 
vultures. 
They  scent  a  field  fought,  and  do  smell  the  car- 
casses 
By  many  hundred  miles ;  So  do  these  my  wrecks. 
At  greater  distances.  Wliy,  thy  will,  Heaven, 
Come  on,  and  be !  Yet,  if  thou  please  preserve  me 
But  in  my  own  adventure  here  at  home. 
Of  my  chaste  love,  to  keep  me  worthy  of  her. 
It  shall  be  put  in  scale  'gainst  all  ill  fortunes : 
I  am  not  broken  yet ;  nor  should  I  fall, 
Methinks,  with  less  tlian  that,  that  ruins  all.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— The  same.— A  Room  in  tite  House 

o/Vandunke. 

Enter  Vandumks,  Hubert.  IIuipskixkb,  MAROAiUBr,  and 

Boon. 

Vand.  Captain,  you're  welcome ;  so  is  this  your 
friend, 
Most  safely  welcome ;  though  our  town  stand  out 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quarter  : 
The  troth  is,  we  not  love  him. — Meg,  some  wine ! — 
Let's  talk  a  little  treason,  if  we  can 


Talk  treason  'gainst  the  traitors ;  by  your  leave, 

gentlemen, 
We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  does  usurp, 
And  therefore  I'm  bold  with  him. 

Hub.  Sir,  your  boldness 
Haply  becomes  your  month,  but  not  our  ears, 
While  we're  his  servants ;  and  as  we  come  here. 
Not  to  ask  questions,  walk  forth  on  your  walls. 
Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  munition. 
Ask  of  your  corn-provisions,  nor  inquire 
Into  the  least,  as  spies  upon  your  strengths ; 
So  let's  entreat,  we  may  receive  from  you 
Nothing  in  passage  or  discourse,  but  what 
W"e  may  with  gladness,  and  oar  honesties,  hear; 
And  that  shall  seal  our  welcome. 

Vand.  Good  :  Let's  drink  then. — 
Madge,  fill  out  I — I  keep  mine  old   pearl    still, 

Marg.  I  hang  fiist,  man.  [captain. 

Hemp.  Old  jewels  commend  their  keeper,  sir. 

Vand,  Here's  to  you  with  a  heart,  my  captain's 
friend. 
With  a  good  heart !  and  if  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose. 
Forgotten :  Drown  all  memory,  when  we  drink ! 

Hub.  'Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  Burgomaster ; 
I'll  do  you  right. 

Hemp.  Nay,  sir,  Minheer  Vandnnke 
Is  a  true  sutesman. 

Vand.  Fill  my  captain's  cup  there ! — 
Oh,  that  your  master  Wolfort  had  been  an  honest 

Hub.  Sir!  [man! 

Vand.  Under  the  rose. 

Hemp.  Here's  to  you,  Marget. 

Marg.  Welcome,  welcome,  captain. 

Vand.  Well  said,  my  pearl,  stiU. 

Hemp.  And  how  does  my  niece  ? 
Almost  a  woman,  I  think  ?  This  friend  of  mine 
I  drew  along  with  me,  through  so  much  hazard, 
Only  to  see  her  :  She  was  my  errand. 

Vand.  Ay,  a  kind  uncle  you  are — (fill  him  his 
glass)— 
That  in  seven  years  could  not  find  leisure-^-* 

Hemp.  No, 
It's  not  so  much. 

Vand.  I'll  bate  you  ne'er  an  hour  on't : 
It  was  before  the  Brabander  'gan  his  war. 
For  moon-shine  i'  the  water  there,  his  daughter 
That  ne'er  was  lost :  Yet  you  could  not  find  time 
To  see  a  kinswoman :  But  she  is  worth  the  seeing, 

sir. 
Now  you  are  come.  You  ask  if  she  were  a  woman  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  sir, — (fetch  her  forth,  Margee  I) — 
And  a  fine  woman,  and  has  suitors.       {Exit  Habo. 

Hemp.  How  ? 
What  suitors  are  they  ? 

Vand,  Bachelors;  young  burghers  : 
And  one,  a  gallant ;  the  young  prince  of  mer- 
We  call  him  here  in  Bruges.  [chants 

Hemp.  How  ?  a  merchant  ? 
I  thought,  Vandunke,  you  had    understood  me 

better. 
And  my  niece  too,  so  trusted  to  you  by  me. 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 

Vand.  Such  ?     He  is  such  a  such,  as,  were  she 
mine, 
I'd  give  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  with  her. 

Hemp.  But  the  same  things,  sir,  fit  not  you  and 
me.  t^'. 

Vand.  Why,  give's  some  wine,  then ;  this  wiU 
fit  us  all.  \J>rinkt, 
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Here's  to  yoa  still,  my  captain's  friend,  all  out  1 
And  still,  'would  Wolfort  were  an  honest  man ! 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it — But  this  merchant 
Is  a  brave  boy :  He  lives  so,  i'  the  town  here, 
We  know  not  what  to  think  on  him :  At  some 

times 
We  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt ;  he  does  stretch, 
Tenter  his  credit  so ;  embraces  all ; 
And,  to't,  the  winds  have  been  contrary  long. 
But  then,  if  he  should  have  all  his  returns. 
We  tiiink  he  would  be  a  king,  and  are  half  sure 
Your  master  is  a  traitor  for  all  this,  [on't. — 

Under  the  rose — (here's  to  you !) — and  usurps 
The  earldom  from  a  better  man. 

Hub.  Ay,  marry,  sir, 
Where  is  that  man  ? 

Vand.  Nay,  soft !   An  I  could  tell  you, 
Tis  ten  to  one  I  would  not.     Here's  my  hand ! 
I  love  not  Wolfort :  Sit  you  still  with  that. — 
Here  comes  my  captain  again,  and  his  fine  niece, 
And  there's  my  merchant;  view  him  well. — Fill 

wine  here ! 

RlUtr  HXMFBKniKB,  GSBTHUDB,  af^  GOSWTN. 

Hemp,  You  must  not  only  know  me  for  your 
Now,  but  obey  me :  You,  go  cast  yourself    [uncle 
Away,  upon  a  dunghill  here  1  a  merchant  I 
A  petty  fellow !  one  that  makes  his  trade 
With  oaths  and  perjuries  1 

Gos.  What  is  that  you  say,  sir  ? 
If  it  be  me  you  speak  of,  as  yoar  eye 
Seems  to  direct,  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  me,  sir. 

Hemp.  Sir,  I  do  say,  she  is  no  merchandize ; 
Will  that  suffice  you  ? 

Gas,  Merchandize,  good  sir, 
Tho'  you  be  kinsman  to  her,  take  no  leave  thence 
To  use  me  with  contempt :  I  ever  thought 
Your  niece  above  all  price. 

Hemp.  And  do  so  still,  sir.  [worth. 

I  assure  you,   her  rate's  at  more  than  you  are 

Gob.  You  do  not  know  what  a  gentleman's 
Nor  can  you  value  him.  [worth,  sir, 

H^.  Well  said,  merchant  I 

Vand.  Nay, 
Let  him  alone,  and  ply  your  matter. 

Hemp.  A  gentleman? 
What,  of  the  wool-pack  ?  or  the  sugar. chest  ? 
Or  lists  of  velvet  ?  Which  is't,  pound,  or  yard. 
You  vent  your  gentry  by  ? 

/r«6.  Oh,  Hempskirke,  fie.! 

Vand.  Come,  do  not  mind  'em ;  drink ! — He  is 
Captain,  I  advise  you.  [no  Wolfort, 

Hemp.  Alas,  my  pretty  man, 
I  think't  be  angry,  by  its  look:  Come  hither. 
Turn  this  way  a  little :  If  it  were  the  blood 
Of  Charlemagne,  as't  may,  for  aught  I  know. 
Be  some  good  botcher's  issue,  here  in  Bruges 

Go8.  How? 

Hemp.  Nay,  I'm  not  certain  of  that ;  of  this  I  am, 
If  it  once  buy  and  sell,  its  gentry's  gone. 

Go».  Ha,  ha ! 

Hemp.  You're  angry,  though  you  laugh. 

Got.  No,  now  'tis  pity 
Of  your  poor  ai'gument.     Do  not  you,  the  lords 
Of  land,  (if  you  be  any,)  sell  the  grass. 
The  com,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese 

Vand,  And  butter : 
Remember  butter :  do  not  leave  out  butter. 

Got,  The  beefs  and  muttons,  that  your  grounds 
are  stor'd  with  ? 
Swine,  with  the  very  mast,  beside  the  woods  ? 


Hemp,  No,  for  those  sordid  Tises  we  have  tenants, 
Or  else  our  baili£fs. 

Gos.  Have  not  we,  sir,  chapmen. 
And  factors,  then,  to  answer  these  ?  Your  honour. 
Fetched  from  the  heralds'  ABC,  and  said  over 
With  your  court  faces,  once  an  hour,  shall  never 
Make  me  mistake  myself.     Do  not  your  lawyers 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  their  prayers  ? 
What  is  not  bought  and  sold  ?     The  company 
That  you  had  last,  what  had  you  for't,  i'faith  ? 

Hemp.  You  now  grow  saucy. 

Gos.  Sure,  I  have  been  bred 
Still  with  my  honest  liberty,  and  must  use  it. 

Hemp.  Upon  your  equals  then. 

Gos,  Sir,  he  thiat  will 
Provoke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equal. 

Hemp,  Do  you  hear  ?    No  more  I 

Gos,  Yes,  sir,  this  little,  I  pray  you. 
And  it  shall  be  aside ;  then,  after,  as  you  please  I 
You  appear  the  uncle,  sir,  to  her  I  love 
More  tiian  mine  eyes ;   and  I  have  heard  your 

scorns 
With  so  much  scoffing,  and  so  much  shame, 
As  each  strive  which  is  greater :  But,  believe  me, 
I  suck'd  not  in  this  patience  with  my  milk. 
Do  not  presume,  because  you  see  me  young  ; 
Or  cast  despites  on  my  profession, 
For  the  civility  and  tameness  of  it. 
A  good  man  bears  a  contumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  injury.     Proceed  not 
To  my  offence :  Wrong  is  not  stiU  successful ; 
Indeed  it  is  not.     I  would  approach  your  kins- 
woman 
With  all  respect  done  to  yourself  and  her. 

[Takes  hold  (t/'OsitTRUDs's  hand. 

Hemp,  Kvtvijj  companion  !  handling  her  ?  take 
that.  IStrikes  him. 

Gos,  Nay,   I   do  love  no  blows,  sir:  There's 
exchange ! 

\JIe  gets  HcMPnuRKz's  neordt  and  cutt  him  on  the  head. 

Hub,  Hold,  sir  I 

Marg,  Oh,  murder  1 

Gert,  Help  my  Goswin. 

Marg.  Man  I 

Vand,  Let  'em  alone.     My  life  for  one ! 

Gos,  Nay,  come. 
If  you  have  will. 

Huh.  None  to  offend  you  I,  sir. 

Gos.  He  that  had,  thank  himself !     Not  hand 
her  ?    Yes,  sir. 
And  dasp  her,  and  embrace  her ;  and  (would  she 
Now  go  with  me)  bear  her  thro'  all  her  race. 
Her  father,  brethren,  and  her  uncles,  arm*d. 
And  all  their  nephews,  though  they  stood  a  wood 
Of  pikes,  and  wall  of  cannon ! — Kiss  me,  Gertrude ! 
Quake  not,  but  kiss  me  I 

Vand.  Kiss  him,  girl ;  I  bid  you.— 
My  merchant-royal  I  Fear  no  uncles  I  Hang  'em, 
Hang  up  all  uncles!  Are  we  not  in  Bruges, 
Under  the  rose,  here  ? 

C^.  In  this  circle^  love. 
Thou  art  as  safe  as  in  a  tower  of  brass. 
Let  such  as  do  wrong,  fear. 

Vand,  Ay,  that  is  good ; 
Let  Wolfort  look  to  that. 

Gos.  Sir,  here  she  stands. 
Your  niece,  and  my  belov'd.     One  of  these  titles 
She  must  apply  to :  If  unto  the  last, 
Not  all  the  anger  can  be  sent  unto  her, 
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la  frown,  or  Toioe.  or  other  art,  shall  force  her, 
Had  Hercules  a  hand  in't ! — Come,  my  joy. 
Say  thou  art  mine  aloud,  lore,  and  profess  it. 

Vand.  Do  ;  and  I  drink  to  it. 

Gos.  Pr'ythee  say  so,  love. 

Gert.  'Twould  take  away  the  honour  from  my 
blushes : — 
(Do  not  you  play  the  tyrant,  sweet !)— they  speak 

Hemp.  I  thank  yon,  niece.  [it. 

Gm.  Sir,  thank  her  for  your  life  ; 
And  fetch  your  sword  within. 

Hemp.  You  insult  too  much 
With  your  good  fortune,  sir. 

lExeuHt  Cios.  and  Gkbt. 

Hub.  A  brave  clear  spirit ! — 
Hempskirke,  you  were  to  blame :  A  ciril  habit 
Oft  covers  a  good  man  ;  and  you  may  meet, 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy. 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind.     Pray  you. 
What  meant  you  so  to  slight  him  ? 

Hemp.  *Tis  done  now ; 
Ask  no  more  of  it ;  I  must  suffer.  lExit. 

Hub.  This 
Is  still  the  punishment  of  rashness — sorrow. 
Well,  I  must  to  the  woods,  for  nothing  here 
Will  be  got  out.    There  I  may  chance  to  learn 
Somewhat  to  help  my  inquiries  further. 

Vand.  Ha  1 
A  looking-glass ! 

Hub.  How  now,  brave  Burgomaster  ? 

Vand.  I  love    no  Wolforts,   and  my  name's 
Vandunke. 

Hub.  Van-drunk  it's  rather.    Come»  go  sleep 
within. 

Vand.  Earl  Florez  is  right  heir ;  and  this  same 
Under  the  rose  I  speak  it  [Woifort, — 

Hub.  Very  hardly. 

Vand.  Usurps ;   and  a  rank  traitor,   as  e*er 
breath'd. 
And  all  that  do  uphold  him.     Let  me  go ; 


No  man  shall  hold  me  [up],  that  upholds  him. 
Do  you  uphold  him  ? 

Hub.  No. 

Vand.  Then  hold  me  up.  lExrumL 

Be-enler  Goswin  and  Hbmpbubxb. 

Hemp.  Sir,  I  presume  you  have  a  sword  of  your 
That  can  so  handle  another's.  [own. 

Gat.  'Faith,  you  may,  sir. 

Hemp.  And  you've  made  me  have  so  much 
better  thoughts  of  you. 
As  I  am  bound  to  call  you  forth. 

^Go9.  For  what,  sir  ? 

Hemp.  To  the  repairing  of  mine  honour,  and 

Go9.  Express  your  way.  [hurt  here. 

Hemp.  By  fight,  and  speedily. 

Gat,  You  have  your  wilL    Require  yon  any 
more? 

Hemp.  That  you  be  secret,  and  come  sin^. 

Gat.  IwilL 

Hemp.  As  you're  the  gentleman  you  would  be 
thought ! 

Gat.  Without  the  conjuration :  And  I'll  bring 
Only  my  sword,  which  I  will  fit  to  youn. 
I'll  take  its  length  within. 

Hemp.  Your  place  now,  sir  ? 

Gat,  By  the  sand-hills. 

Hemp,  Sir,  nearer  to  the  woods. 
If  you  thought  so,  were  fitter. 

Gat.  There,  then. 

Hemp.  Good. 
Yonr  time  ? 

Gat.  'Twixt  seven  and  eight. 

Hemp.  You'll  give  me,  sir. 
Cause  to  report  you  worthy  of  my  niece. 
If  you  come,  like  your  promise. 

Gat.  If  I  do  not. 
Let  no  man  think  to  call  me  unworthy  fint ! 
I'll  do't  myself,  and  justly  wish  to  want  her. 

iEjeemtU. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE    I. — A  Village  near  Bruoks. 
EnUr  three  or /our  Boon. 

1  Soar.  Come,  English  beer,  hostess,  English 

beer  by  th'  barrel ! 

2  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer ! 

So,  sit  down,  lads. 
And  drink    me  upsey-Dutchl     Frolic,  and  fear 
not. 

£n(«r  HiooKif,  tike  a  taw-gOder,  tinging. 

Big.  Hato  ye  any  work  for  the  eow^^der,  hoa  ? 
My  bora  goes  to  high,  to  low,  to  high,  to  low ! 
Hare  ye  any  pigs,  calves,  or  oolta. 
Hare  ye  any  Iambs  In  your  holts, 
To  cat  for  the  stone? 
Here  comes  a  cmmbig  oneu 
Have  ye  any  braobes  to  spade, 
Or  e'er  a  flair  mmid 
That  would  be  a  nan  ? 
Come,  klisme.  His  done. 
Hark,  how  my  merry  bom  doth  blow. 
To  high,  to  low,  to  high,  to  low  I 

1  Boar,  Oh,  excellent !    Two-pence  a^piece, 
boys,  two-pence  a*piece  I 


Give  the  boy  some  drink  there !    Piper,  whet  your 

whistle ! 
Canst  tell  me  a  way  now,  how  to  cut  off  my  wife's 
ffig.  I'll  sing  you  a  song  for't  [concupiscence  ? 

SONG. 

Take  her,  and  hug  her. 

And  turn  her,  and  tug  her. 
And  turn  her  afpdn,  boy,  again ; 

Then  if  she  mumble. 

Or  if  her  tail  tumble, 
KisB  her  amain,  boy.  amain ! 

Do  thy  endearour 

To  take  off  her  fever. 
Then  her  disease  no  longer  will  reign. 

If  nothing  will  sorre  her. 

Then  thus  to  preserve  her. 
Swinge  her  amain,  boy,  amain ! 

Give  her  cold  Jdly, 

To  take  up  her  belly. 
And  once  a  day  swinge  her  again. 

If  she  stand  all  these  pains. 

Then  knock  out  her  brains. 
Her  disease  no  kmgar  wiU  reign. 
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1  J9oor.  More  ezoelleiit,  more  excellent^  sweet 

Bow-gelder ! 

2  Boor.  Three-pence  a^piece,  three-pence  a-piece! 
Hiff.  Will  you  hear  a  song  how  the  devil  was 

gelded  ? 

3  Boor.  Ay,  ay ;  let's  hear  the  devil  roar,  sow- 

gelder. 

BONO.— By  HiooKN. 

Be  ran  at  me  first  fn  the  shape  of  a  nun. 
And  orer  and  orer  the  sow-gelder  came ; 
I  roee  and  I  halter'd  him  fast  by  the  horn, 
I  pluckM  out  his  stones,  as  you'd  pick  out  a  com. 
Baa !  quoth  the  devU,  and  forth  he  slunk. 
And  left  us  a  carcass  of  mutton  that  stunk. 

The  next  time,  I  rode  a  good  mile  and  a  half. 

Where  I  heard  he  did  live  In  disguise  of  a  calf; 

I  bound  and  I  gelt  him,  ere  he  did  any  erll ; 

Be  was  here  at  his  best  but  a  sucking  deylL 
Maa !  yet  he  cry'd,  and  forth  he  did  steal. 
And  this  was  sold  after  for  excellent  veaL 

fiome  half  a  year  after,  In  the  form  of  a  pig, 
I  met  with  the  rogue,  and  he  look'd  very  big ; 
I  catoh'd  at  his  leg,  laid  him  down  on  a  log. 
Ere  a  man  could  fkrt  twice,  I  had  made  him  a  hog. 
Owgh !  quoth  the  devil,  and  forth  gave  a  Jerk, 
That  a  Jew  was  converted,  and  eat  of  the  perk. 

Enter  Paioo  and  FaaacT,  disffuited  at  a  juggler  and  a 

piper. 

Prigg.  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity, 
Some  slight  of  hand,  leger-de-main  ?    Hey  pass» 
Presto,  be  gone  there  ? 
2  Boor.  Sit  down,  juggler. 
Prigg.  Sirrah,  play  you  your  art  well.    Draw 
near,  piper ! 
Look  you,  my  honest  friends,  you  see  my  hands  ; 
Plain-dealing  is  no  devil.     Lend  me  some  money ; 
Twelve  pence  a-piece  will  serve. 
1,  2  Boor.  There,  there ! 
Prigg.  I  thank  ye, 
Thank  ye  heartily  !     When  shall  I  pay  ye  ? 

Alt  the  Boora.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  by  th'  mass,  this 

was  a  fine  trick. 
Prigg.  A  merry  slight  toy.    But  now  I'll  shew 
A  trick  indeed.  [your  worships 

Hig.  Mark  him  well  now,  my  masters. 
Prigg.  Here  are  three  balls ;  these  balls  shall  be 
three  bullets, 
One,  two,  and  three :  Ascentibus,  malentiBus. 
Presto,  be  gone  !    They  are  vanished.    Fair  play, 

gentlemen  1 
Now,  these  three,  like  three  bullets,  from  your 

three  noses 
Will  I  pluck  presently.    Pear  not ;  no  harm,  boys. 
Tiiire,  tu  paiukt. 
iPuUe  the  Boors'  noui,  ufhile  Fmuunr  piekt  Oteir  pockett. 

1  Boor.  Oh,  oh,  oh  I 

Prigg.  Recuhans  sub  jermine  fagi, 

2  Boor.  You  pull  too  hard ;  you  pull  too  hard  1 
Prigg.  Stand  fair  then. 

Stiver- tram,  trim-tram. 

3  Boor.  Hold,  hold,  hold  1 

Prigg.  Come  aloft,  bullets  three,  with  a  whim- 
Have  ye  their  monies  ?  [wham ! — 

lApart  to  ThoaMs  and  Fxbuet. 
Hig.  Yes,  yes. 

1  Boor.  Oh,  rare  juggler ! 

2  Boor.  Oh,  admirable  juggler  1 
Prigg.  One  trick  more  yet. 

Hey,  come  aloft !  Sa,  sa,jKmfJhim,  taradumbi*/ 


East,  west,  north,  south,  now  fly  like  Jack  with  a 

bumbiti 
Now  all  your  money's  gone :   Pray  search  your 

1  Boor,  Humph  I  [pockets. 

2  Boor.  He ! 

3  Boor,  The  devil  a  penny's  here ! 
Prigg.  This  was  a  rare  trick. 

1  Boor.  But  'twould  be  a  far  rarer  to  restore  it. 

Prigg.    I'll  do  ye  that  too.     Look  upon  me 

earnestly. 

And  move  not  any  ways  your  eyes  from  this  place. 

This  button  here.   Pow,  whir,  whiss  1   Shake  your 

pockets. 

1  Boor.  By  th'  mass,  'tis  here  again,  boys. 
Prigg.  Rest  ye  merry  I 

My  first  trick  has  paid  me. 

All  the  Boort.  Ay,  take  it,  take  it, 
And  take  some  drink  too. 

Prigg.  Not  a  drop  now,  I  thank  you.— 
Away,  we  are  discover'd  else. 

lExeunt  Hio.,  Pa.,  afwf  Fca. 

Enter  Cuiusa,  like  a  bUnd  aquavita-man,  and  a  Boy,  teho 

iingt  this  tang. 

Bring  out  your  cony-skins,  fair  maids,  to  me. 
And  hold  'em  fair,  that  I  may  see ; 
Grey,  black,  and  blue :  For  your  smaller  skins, 
I'll  give  ye  looking-glasses,  pins : 
'And  for  your  whole  cony,  here's  ready,  ready  money. 
Come,  gentle  Joan,  do  thou  begin 
With  thy  black,  black,  black  cony-skin ; 
And  Mary  then,  and  Jane  will  follow 
With  their  silver-hair'd  skins,  and  their  yellow. 
The  white  cony-skin  I  will  not  lay  by. 
For,  though  It  be  faint,  'tis  fair  to  the  eye ; 
The  grey,  it  is  wurm,  but  yet  for  my  money. 
Give  me  the  bonny,  bonny  black  cony. 
Come  away,  fair  maids,  your  skins  will  decay : 
Come  and  take  money,  maids ;  put  your  ware  away. 
Cony-skins  f  cony-ekins  I  Have  ye  any  cony-skins  I 
1  have  fine  bracelets,  and  fine  silver  pins. 

Clause.  Buy  any  brand- wine,  boy  any  brand- 
Boy.  Have  ye  any  eony.skinsP  [wine  ? 

2  Boor.  My  fine  canary  bird,  there's  a  cake  for 

thy  worship. 

1  Boor.  Come,  fill,  fill,  fill,  fill,  suddenly !  Let's 
What's  this  ?  [see,  sir, 

Clause.  A  penny,  sir. 

1  Boor,  Fill  tiU't  be  sixpence. 
And  there's  my  pig. 

Bog.  This  is  a  counter,  sir. 

1  Boor.  A  counter  I    ^tay  ye ;  what  are  these 

then  ? 
Oh,  execrable  juggler  I    Oh,  damn'd  juggler ! 
Look  in  your  hose,  hoa !  this  comes  of  looking 

forward. 

3  Boor.  Devil  a  Dunkirk !  What  a  rogue's  this 

juggler ! 
This  hey  pass,  repass !  he  has  repassed  us  sweetly. 

2  Boor.  Do  ye  call  these  tricks  ? 

Enter  Hiaoair,  ditguited  at  a  buper  of  old  gold  and  tilver 

lace. 

Hig.  Have  ye  any  ends'of  gold  or  silver  } 

2  Boor.  This  fellow  comes  to  mock  us.    Gold 

or  silver  ?  cry  copper  I 
1  Boor.  Yes,  my  good  Aiend, 
We  have  e'en  an  end  of  all  we  have. 

Hig.  'Tis  well,  sir ; 
Yoii  have  the  less  to  care  for.    Gold  and  silver ! 

iExH. 
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Enter  Prioo,  disguised  a*  an  old  cloihetman. 

Prigg.  Have  ye  any  old  cloaka  to  sell,  have  ye 
any  old  cloaks  to  sell  ?  IBxiL 

1  Bowr.  Cloaks  I  Look  about  ye,  boys ;  mine's 

2  Boot.  A  pox  juggle  'em  !  [gone  I 
Pox  on  their  prestoes  !  Mine's  gone  too  I 

3  Boor.  Here's  mine  yet. 

1  Bowr.  Come,  come/ let's  drink  then.     More 

Boff.  Here,  sir.  [brand-wine ! 

1  Boot.  If  e'er  I  catch  yonr  sow-gelder,  by  this 
hand  I'll  strip  him. 
Were  ever  fools  so  ferkt  ?  We  have  two  cloaks  yet, 
And  all  our  caps ;  the  devil  take  the  flincher. 

AU  the  Boors.  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw,  yaw ! 

Enter  Bmmpoomkk, 

Hemp,  Good  den,  my  honest  fellows ! 
You're  merry  here,  I  see. 

3  Boor.  'Tis  all  we  have  left,  sir. 

Hemp.  What  hast  thou  ?    Aquavits  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Hemp.  Fill  ont  then ; 
And  give  these  honest  fellows  ronnd. 

All  the  Boors.  We  thank  ye. 

Hemp.  May  I  speak  a  word  in  private  to  ye  ? 

All  the  Boors.  Yes,  sir. 

Hemp.  I  have  a  business  for  you,  honest  friends, 
If  you  dare  lend  yoor  help,  shadl  get  yon  crowns. 

Clause.  Ha! 
Lead  me  a  little  nearer,  boy. 

1  Boor.  What  is't,  sir? 

If  it  be  any  thing  to  purehase  money, 
(Which  is  our  want)  command  us. 

All  the  Boors.  AU,  all,  aU,  sir. 

Hemp.  Yon  know  the  young  spruce  merchant  in 

2  Boor.  Who  ?  Master  Goswin  ?  [Bruges  ? 
Hemp.  That ;  he  owes  me  money, 

And  here  in  town  there  is  no  stirring  of  him. 

Clause.  Say  you  so  ?  lAside. 

Hemp.  This  day,  upon  a  sure  appointment. 
He  meets  me  a  mile  hence,  by  the  chase-side. 
Under  the  row  of  oaks ;  do  yon  know  it  ? 

All  the  Boors.  Yes,  sir. 

Hemp.  Give  *em  more  drink  I — ^There,  if  you 
dare  but  venture, 
When  I  shall  give  the  word,  to  seize  upon  him, 
Here's  twenty  pound. 

3  Boor.  Beware  the  jn^ler  I 

Hemp.  If  he  resist,  down  with  him,  have  no 
mercy. 

1  Boor.  I  warrant  you,  we'll  hamper  him. 

Hemp.  To  discharge  you, 
I  have  a  warrant  here  about  me. 

3  Boor.  Here's  our  warrant ; 
This  carries  fire  i'  th'  UU.  iShettinff  hU  cudgel. 

Hemp.  Away  with  me  then ;  the  time  draws 

I  must  remove  so  insolent  a  suitor,  [on 

And,  if  he  be  so  rich,  make  him  pay  ransom 
Ere  he  see  Bruges  tow'rs  again.    Thus  wise  men 
Repair  the  hurts  they  take  by  a  disgrace. 
And  piece  the  lion's  skin  with  the  fox's  case. 

Clause,  I'm  glad  I've  heard  this  sport  yet. 

•  lAtide. 

Hemp.  There's  for  thy  drink.     Come,  pay  the 
And  lose  no  time.  [house  within,  boys. 

Clause.  Away,  with  all  our  haste  too.     lExennt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Forest  near  Bruges. 

Enter  Goswin. 

Cos.   No  wind  blow  £ur  yet?    No  return  of 
monies, 
Letters,  nor  any  thing  to  hold  my  hopes  up  ? 
Why,  then,  'tis  destin'd,  that  1  fall,  fall  miserably, 
My  credit  I  was  built  on,  sinking  with  me ! 
Thou  boist'rons  North  wind,  blowing  my  misfoi^ 

tunes. 
And  frosting  all  my  hopes  to  cakes  of  coldness. 
Yet  sUy  thy  fiiry  !     Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails  that  bring  me  safety ! 
And  you,  auspicious  fires,  bright  twins  in  Heav'n, 
Dance  on  the  shrouds !   He  blows  still  stubbornly. 
And  on  his  boist'rons  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 
There  is  no  help,  there  can  be  now  no  comfort ; 
To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit 
Oh,  misery!  thou  curse  of  man,  thou  plague, 
r  th'  midst  of  all  our  strength,  thou  strikest  us ! 
My  virtuous  love  is  lost  too :  All,  what  I  have  been. 
No  more  hereafter  to  be  seen  than  shadow ! 
To  prison  now !  Well,  yet  there's  this  hope  left  me ; 
1  may  sink  ftdrly  under  this  day's  venture. 
And  so  to-morrow's  cross' d,  and  all  those  curses. 
Yet  manly  I'll  invite  my  fate :  Base  Fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she  'as  cut  my  throat  in  fear. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  call'd  me  to. 
And  was  a  happy  one  at  this  time  for  me ; 
For  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i'  th'  field, 
And  not  at  bar,  before  my  creditors  ? 

Enter  Hk]ij>skiiikb. 

He  has  kept  his  word.    Now,  sir,  your  sword's 

tongue  only, 
Loud  as  you  dare  ;  all  other  language 

Hemp.  Well,  sir. 
You  shall  not  be  long  troubled.     Draw  I 

Gos.  'Tis  done,  sir ; 
And  now,  have  at  you  I 

Hemp.  Now! 

Enter  BoorSi 

Gos.  Betray'd  to  villains !     Slaves,  ye  shall  buy 
me  bravely ! 
And  thou,  base  coward IPighL 

Enter  Cladsb  and  Beggars. 

Clause.  Now  upon  'em  bravely ! 
Conjure  'em  soundly,  boys !  IBeating  tkew^ 

Boors.  Hold,  hold ! 

Clause.  Lay  on,  still  1 
Down  with  that  gentleman-rogue,  swinge  l>im  to 

syrup! — 
Retire,  sir,  and  take  breath. — Follow,  and  take  him ; 
Take  all ;  'tis  lawful  prize. 

Boors.  We  yield. 

Clause.  Down  with  *em 
Into  the  wood,  and  rifle  'em,  tew  'em,  swinge  'em ! 
Knock  me  their  brains  into  their  breeches ! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold  1  lExeunt  all  but  Goswnv. 

Gos.  What  these  men  are  I  know  not ;  nor  for 
what  cause 
They  should  thus  thrust  themselves  into  my  danger, 
Can  I  imagine — ^but,   sure.  Heaven's  hand  was 

in't  !— 
Nor  why  this  coward  knave  should  deal  so  basely, 
To  eat  me  up  with  slaves.     But,  Heav'n,  I  thank 
I  hope  thou  hast  reserv'd  me  to  an  end        [thee  ! 
Fit  for  thy  creature,  and  worthy  of  thine  honour. 
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' Wonld  all  my  other  dangers  here  had  suffered ! 
With  what  a  joyful  heart  should  I  go  home  then  ? 
Where  now,  Ueav'n  knows,  like  him  that  waits 

his  sentence, 
Or  hears  his  passing-belU-hut  there's  my  hope  still. 

Enter  Clauss. 

Clause.  Blessing  upon  you,  master  I 

Gos.  Thank  yon.     Leave  me  ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I've  nothing  now  to  give  thee. 

Clause,  Indeed,  I  do  not  ask,  sir;  only  it  grieves 
me 
To  see  you  look  so  sad.  Now,  goodness  keep  you 
From  troubles  in  your  mind ! 

Gifs,  If  I  were  troubled, 
What  could  thy  comfort  do?    Pr'ythec,  Clause, 
leave  me. 

Clause,  Good  master,  be  not  angry ;  for  what  I 
Is  out  of  true  love  to  you.  [say 

Cos.  I  know  thou  lov'st  me. 

Clause,  Good  master,  blame  that  love  then,  if  I 
To  ask  you  why  you're  sad.  [prove  so  saucy 

Gos.  Most  true,  I  am  so ; 
And  such  a  sadness  I  have  got  will  sink  me. 

Clause,  Heav*n  shield  it,  sir ! 

Gos,  Faith,  thou  must  lose  thy  master. 

Clause,  I  had  rather  lose  my  neck,  sir.  'Would 
I  knew 

Gos,  What  would  the  knowledge  do  thee  good 
(so  miserable. 
Thou  canst  not  help  thyself)  when  all  my  ways, 
Nor  all  the  friends  I  have 

Clause.  You  do  not  know,  sir. 
What  I  can  do :  Cures,  sometimes,  for  men's  cares, 
Flow  where  they  least  expect  'em. 

Gos.  I  know  thou  wouldst  do  ; 
But  farewell.  Clause,  and  pray  for  thy  poor  master. 

Clause.  I  will  not  leave  you. 

Gi».  How? 

Clause,  I  dare  not  leave  you,  sir,  I  must  not 
leave  you. 
And,  'till  you  beat  me  dead,  I  will  not  leave  you. 
By  what  you  hold  most  precious,   by  Heav'n's 

goodness. 
As  your  fair  youth  may  prosper,  good  sir,  tell  me ! 
My  mind  believes  yet  something's  in  my  pow'r 
May  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

Cos,  I  will  tell  thee. 
For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my  credit, 
Ta'en  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  traffics, 
The  winds  and  weather  envying  of  my  fortune, 
And  no  return  to  help  me  off  yet  shewing, 
To-morrow,!Clause,  to-morrow,  which  must  come. 
In  prison  thou  shalt  find  me,  poor  and  broken. 

Clause.  I  cannot  blame  your  grief,  sir. 

Gos.  Now,  what  say'st  thou  ? 

Clause.  I  say,  you  should  not  shrink ;  for  he 
that  gave  you. 
Can  give  you  more ;  his  pow'r  can  bring  you  off, 

sir; 
When  friends  and  all  forsake  you^  yet  he  sees  you. 

Gos.  There's  all  my  hope. 

Clause.  Hope  still,  sir.    Are  you  tied 
Within  the  compass  of  a  day,  good  master, 
To  pay  this  mass  of  money  ? 

Gos.  Ev'n  to-morrow. 
Bat  why  do  I  stand  mocking  of  my  misery  ? 
Is't  not  enough  the  floods  and  friends  forget  me  ? 

Clause.  Will  no  less  serve  ? 

Gos.  What  if  it  would? 


Clause.  Your  patience  I 
I  do  not  ask  to  mock  you.     Tis  a  great  sum, 
A  sum  for  mighty  men  to  start  and  stick  at ; 
But  not  for  honest.     Have  you  no  friends  left  you. 
None  that  have  felt  your  bounty,  worth  this  duty  ? 

Gos.  Duty  ?  Thou  know'st  it  not. 

Clause.  It  is  a  duty. 
And  as  a  duty,  from  those  men  have  felt  you. 
Should  be  retum'd  again.     I  have  gain'd  by  you ; 
A  daily  alms  these  seven  years  you  have  shower'd 
Will  half  supply  your  want  ?  [on  me  : 

Gos.  Why  dost  thou  fool  me  ? 
Canst  thou  work  miracles  ? 

Clause.  To  save  my  master, 
I  can  work  this. 

Gos.  Thou  wilt  make  me  angry  with  thee. 

Clause,  For  doing  good  ? 

Gos,  What  pow'r  hast  thou  ? 

Clause,  Inquire  not. 
So  I  can  do  it,  to  preserve  my  master. 
Nay,  if  it  be  three  parts 

Gos,  Oh,  that  I  had  it  I 
But,  good  Clause,  talk  no  more ;  I  feel  thy  charity, 
As  thou  hast  felt  mine :  But,  alas 

Clause.  Distrust  not ; 
'Tis  that  that  quenches  you :  Pull  up  your  spirit, 
Your  good,  your  honest,  and  your  noble  spirit ; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  people 
Can  save  you,  rest  assur'd !  You  have  forgot,  sir. 
The  good  you  did,  which  was  the  pow'r  you  gave 

me : 
You  shall  now  know  the  king  of  beggars'  treasure ; 
And  let  the  winds  blow  as  they  list,  the  seas  roar. 
Yet  here  to-morrow  you  shall  find  your  harbour. 
Here  fail  me  not,  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  fit  yon. 

Gos.  How  fain  I  would  believe  thee ! 

Clause.  If  I  lie,  master. 
Believe  no  man  hereafter. 

Gos.  I  will  try  thee  ; 
But  he  knows,  that  knows  all 

Clause.  Know  me  to-morrow, 
And  if  I  know  not  how  to  cure  you,  kill  me. 
So,  pass  in  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  master  1 

lEseunt. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  III Another  Part  of  the  Same, 

Enter  Hcbbat,  like  a  Huntsman. 

Hub,  Thus  have  I  stol'n  away  disguised  from 
Hempskirke, 
To  try  these  people  :  for  my  heart  yet  tells  me 
Some  of  these  beggars  are  the  men  I  look  for. 
Appearing  like  myself,  they  have  Ho  reason, 
(Tho'  my  intent  is  fair,  my  main  end  honest) 
But  to  avoid  me  narrowly.     That  face  too. 
That  woman's  face,  how  near  it  is  !  Oh,  may  it 
But  prove  the  same,  and.  Fortune,  how  Til  bless 

thee! 
Thus,  sure,  they  cannot  know  me,  or  suspect  me. 
If  to  my  habit  I  but  change  my  nature, 
As  I  must  do.    This  is  the  wood  they  live  in ; 
A  place  fit  for  concealment ;  where,  till  fortune 
Crown  me  with  that  I  seek,  I'll  live  amongst  'em. 

lExit. 

Enter  Hiookn,  Paioo,  Fsbrxt.  Qutkb,  and  the  rest,  vith 

the  Boon. 

Hig,  Come,  bring  'em  out,  for  here  we  sit  in  jus- 
Give  to  each  one  a  cudgel,  a  good  cudgel :  [tice. 
And  now  attend  your  sentence ! — ^That  ye  are  rogues. 
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And  mischievous  base  rascals, — (there's  the  point 
I  take  it,  is  confessed.  [now) — 

Prigg.  Deny  it  if  ye  dare»  knaves  ! 

Boors.  We  are  rogues,  sir. 

Hig,  To  amplify  the  matter  then ;  rogues  ye 
And  lamb*d  ye  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye.  [are, 

Boors.  Yes,  sir. 

Hig.  And,  to  the  open  handling  of  our  justice, 
Why  did  ye  this  upon  the  proper  person 
Of  our  good  master  ?  Were  ye  drunk  when  ye  did 

Boors.  Yes,  indeed,  were  we.  [it  ? 

Prigg.  Ye  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Hig,  Was  it  for  want  ye  undertook  it  ? 

Boors.  Yes,  sir. 

Hig.  Ye  shall  be  swing'd  abundantly. 

Prigg.  And  yet,  for  all  that. 
Ye  shall  be  poor  rogues  still. 

Hig.  Has  not  the  gentleman, — 
(Pray  mark  this  point,  brother  Prigg) — ^that  noble 

gentleman, 
Reliev'd  ye  often,  found  ye  means  to  live  by. 
By  employing  some  at  sea,  some  here,  some  there, 
AccordiDg  to  your  callings  ? 

Boors.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 

Hig.  Is  not  the  man  an  honest  man  ? 

Boors.  Yes,  truly. 

Hig»  A  liberal  gentleman  ?  And,  at  ye  are  true 
rascals. 
Tell  me  but  this, — ^have  ye  not  been  drunk,  and 
At  his  charge  ?  [often, 

Boors.  Often,  often. 

Hig.  There's  the  point,  then  ! 
They've  cast  themselves,  brother  Prigg. 

Prigg.  A  shrewd  point,  brother. 

Hig.  Brother,  proceed  you  now;  the  cause  is 
I'm  somewhat  weary.  [open ; 

Prigg.  Can  ye  do  these  things. 
Ye  most  abominable  stinking  rascals. 
Ye  turnip-eating  rogues  ? 

Boors.  We're  truly  sorry. 

Prigg.  Knock  at  your  hard  hearts,  rogues,  and 
Give  us  a  sign  you  feel  compunction :     [presently 
Every  man  up  with's  cudgel,  and  on  his  neighbour 
Bestow  such  alms,  'till  we  shall  say  suffideot, 
(For  there  your  sentence  lies)  without  partiality, 
Either  of  head,  or  hide,  rogues,  without  sparing. 
Or  we  shall  take  the  pains  to  beat  you  dead  else. 
You  shall  know  your  doom. 

Hig.  One,  two,  and  three,  about  it ! 

IBoors  beat  one  another. 

Prigg.  That  fellow  in  the  blue  has  true  com- 
punction ; 
He  beats  his  fellow  bravely.    Oh,  well  struck,  boys ! 

Enter  Claobb. 

Hig.  Up  with  that  blue  breech !  Now  plays  he 
the  devil ! 
So,  get  ye  home,  drink  small  beer,  and  be  honest. 
Call  in  the  gentieman. 

Clause.  Do,  bring  him  presentiy ; 
His  cause  I'll  hear  myself. 

Higg.  Prigg.  With  all  due  reverence, 
We  do  resign,  sir. 

Enter  Hsmpski«kc. 

Clause.  Now,  huffing  sir,  what's  your  name? 
Hemp.  What's  that  to  you,  sir .' 
Clause.  It  shall  be,  ere  we  part. 
Hemp.  My  name  is  Hempskirke. 
I  follow  the  earl,  which  you  shall  feeU 
Clause.  No  threatening. 


For  we  shall  cool  you,  sir.    Why  didst  thou  basely 
Attempt  the  murder  of  the  merchant  Goswin  ? 

Hemp.  What  pow'r  hast  thou  to  ask  me  ? 

Clause.  I  will  know  it. 
Or  flay  thee  till  thy  pain  discover  it. 

Hemp.  He  did  me  wrong,  base  wrong. 

Clause.  That  cannot  save  you. 
Who  sent  you  hither  ?  and  what  further  villainies 
Have  you  in  hand  ? 

Hemp,  Why  wouldst  thou  know  ?  What  profit. 
If  I  had  any  private  way,  could  rise 
Out  of  my  knowledge,  to  do  thee  commodity? 
Be  sorry  for  what  thou'st  done,  and  make  amends, 
I'll  talk  no  further  to  thee,  nor  these  rascals.  IfocA  I 

Clause.  He  him  to  that  tree. 

inef  tie  him  to  a  tree. 

Hemp.  I  have  told  you  whom  I  follow. 

Clause.  The  devil  you  should  do,  by  your  vil- 
lainies.— 
Now  he  that  has  the  best  way,  wring  it  from  him. 

Hig.  I  undertake  it :  Turn  him  to  the  sun,  boys ; 
Give  me  a  fine  sharp  rush. — Will  you  confess  yet  ? 

Hemp.  You  have  robb'd  me  already;  now  you'll 
murder  me. 

Hig.  Murder  your  nose  a  little.    Does  your  head 
To  it  again  ;  'twiU  do  you  good.  [puige,  sir  ? 

Hemp.  Oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing. 

Clause.  Proceed  then  !  LTo  Hiaocir,  ^c. 

Hig,  There's  maggots  in  your  nose ;  I'll  fetch 

Hemp.  Oh,  my  head  breaks  !  ['em  out,  sir. 

Hig.  The  best  thing  for  the  rheum,  sir, 
That  falls  into  your  worship's  eyes. 

Hemp.  Hold,  hold! 

Clause.  Speak  then. 

Hemp.  I  know  not  what. 

Hig,  It  lies  in's  brain  yet ; 
In  lumps  it  lies  :  I'll  fetch  it  out  the  finest  I 
What  pretty  faces  the  fool  makes !  Heigh  ! 

Hemp,  Hold, 
Hold,  and  I'll  tell  ye  all.    Look  in  my  doublet. 
And  there,  within  the  lining,  in  a  paper. 
You  shall  find  all. 

Clause.  Go,  fetch  that  paper  hither. 
And  let  him  loose  for  this  time. 

IThep  untie  him^—Exit  Vkmmmt. 

Enter  Hubekt. 

Hub.  Good  even,  my  honest  friends  ! 

Clause,  Good  even,  good  fellow  I 

Hub,  May  a  poor  huntsman,  with  a  merry  heart, 
A  voice  shall  make  the  forest  ring  about  him. 
Get  leave  to  live  amongst  ye  ?  True  as  steel,  boys ! 
That  knows  all  chases,  and  can  watch  all  hours. 
And  with  my  quarter-staff,  tho'  the  devil  bid  stand, 
Deal  such  an  alms,  shall  make  him  roar  again  ; 
Prick  ye  the  fearful  hare   through   cross-ways, 

sheep-walks. 
And  foroe  the  crafty  Reynard  climb  the  quick-sets ; 
Rouse  ye  the  lofty  stag,  and  with  my  bell-horn 
Ring  him  a  knell,  that  all  the  woods  shall  mournhim, 
'Till,  in  his  funeral  tears,  he  fall  before  me  ? 
The  pole-cat,  martem,  and  the  rich-skin'd  lucem, 
I  know  to  chase ;  the  roe,  the  wind  out-stripping ; 
Isgrim  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  anger, 
I  can  beat  from  the  bay ;  and  ike  mid  Sounder 
Single,  and  with  my  arm'd  staff  turn  the  boar, 
'Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
'Till  he  fall  down  my  feast. 

Clause.  A  goodly  feUow. 

Hub.  What  mak'st  thou  here,  ha?  lAside. 
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Clause.  We  accept  thy  fellowship. 
Hub,  Hempskirke,  thou  urt  not  right,  I  fear ; 
I  fear  thee.  lAtide. 

Be-enter  Fcrrxt,  unth  a  letter, 

Fer.  Here  is  the  paper ;  and  as  he  said  we  found 
it. 

Clause,  Give  me  it ;  I  shall  make  a  shift  yet, 
old  as  I  am, 
To  find  yonr  knavery.    Yon  are  sent  here,  sirrah. 
To  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a  spy-knave, 
And  if  ye  find  'em,  if  not  by  persuasion 
To  bring  'em  back,  by  poison  to  dispatch  'em. 

Hub,  By  poison  ?  ha  ?  lAside. 

Clause.  Here  is  another,  Hubert ; 
What  is  that  Hubert,  sir  ? 

Hemp.  You  may  perceive  there. 

Clause.  I  may  perceive  a  villainy,  and  a  rank 
Was  he  joined  partner  of  thy  knavery  ?  [one. 

Hemp.  No  ; 
He  had  an  honest  end,  (  would  I  had  had  so !) 
Which  makes  him  'scape  such  cut-throats. 

Clause.  So  it  seems ; 
For  here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  Hubert 
Has  done  his  best  and  worthiest  service  this  way. 
To  cut  his  throat ;  for  here  he's  set  down  danger- 
ous. 

Hub.  This  b  most  impious.  {.Aside. 

Clause.  I  am  glad  we  ve  found  you. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Hemp.  Yes ;  what  are  you  the  better  ? 

Clause.  You  shall  perceive,  sir,  ere  you  get  your 
freedom. ~- 
Take  him  aside ;  and,  friend,  we  take  thee  to  us. 
Into  our  company.     Thou  dar'st  be  true  unto  us  ? 

Hip.  Ay,  and  obedient  too  ? 

Hub.  As  you  had  bred  me. 

Clause.  Then,  take  our  hand;  thou'rt  now  a 
Welcome  him  all !  [servant  to  us. 

Hig.  Stand  off,  stand  off  1  I'll  do  it.— 
We  bid  you  welcome  three  ways ;  first,  for  your 

person. 
Which    is  a  promising  person;  next,  for  your 
Which  a  is  decent,  and  a  gentle  quality ;  [quality. 
Last,  for  the  frequent  means  you  have  to  feed  us : 
You  can  steal,  'tis  to  be  presum'd  ? 

Hub.  Yes,  venison, 
Or,  if  I  want 

Jfliff.  'Tis  well ;  you  understand  right. 
And  shall  learn  daily.     You  can  drink  too  ? 

Hub.  Soundly. 

Hig.  And  you  dare   know  a  woman  from  a 

Hub.  Yes,  if  I  handle  her.  [weather-cock? 

Clause.  Now  swear  him. 

Hig.  I  crown  thy  nab  with  a  gage  of  benebowse. 
And  stall  thee  by  the  salmon  into  the  clowes  : 
To  mamnd  on  the  pad,  and  strike  all  the  cheats  ; 
To  mill  from  the  ruffmans  commission  and  slates  ; 
Twang  dells  in  the  strommelj  and  let  the  gueere- 

cmffin, 
And  harmanbecks  trine,  and  trine  to  the  rmffin  I 

Clause,  Now  interpret  this  unto  him. 

Hig.  I  pour  on  thy  pate  a  pot  of  good  ale, 
And  by  the  rogues'  oath  a  rogue  thee  instal : 
To  beg  on  the  way,  to  rob  all  thou  meets ; 
To  steal  from  the  hedge  both  the  shirt  and  the 

sheets; 
And  lie  with  thy  wench  in  the  straw  till  she  twang ; 
Let  the  constable,  justice,  and  devil  go  hang ! 
You're  welcome,  brother  1 


All.  Welcome,  welcome,  welcome ! 
But  who  shall  have  the  keeping  of  this  fellow  ? 

Hub.  Thank  ye,  friends  ! 
And  I  beseech  ye,  if  ye  dare  but  trust  me, 
(For  I  have  kept  wild  dogs  and  beasts  for  wonder. 
And  made  'em  tame  too)  give  into  my  custody 
This  roaring  rascal :  I  shall  hamper  him. 
With  all  his  knacks  and  knaveries,  and,  I  fear  me, 
Discover  yet  a  further  villainy  in  him. 
Oh,  he  smells  rank  o'  th'  rascal! 

Clause.  Take  him  to  thee ; 
But,  if  he  'scape 

Hub.  Let  me  be  ev'n  hang'd  for  him.—- 
Come,  sir,  I'U  tie  yon  to  my  leash. 

Hemp.  Away,  rascal  1 

Hub.  Be  not  so  stubborn :  I  shall  swinge  you 
An  you  play  tricks  with  me.  [soundly. 

Clause.  So,  now  come  in ; 
But  ever  have  an  eye,  sir,  to  your  prisoner. 

Hub.  He  must  blind  both  mine  eyes,  if  he  get 
from  me. 

Clause.  Go,  get  some  victuals  and  some  drink, 
some  good  drink ; 
For  this  day  we'll  keep  holy  to  good  fortune. 
Come,  and  be  frolic  with  us  I 

Hig.  Yon  are  a  stranger,  brother,!  pray  lend  ; 
You  must,  you  must,  brother.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Bruges.— .<4  Room  in  the  House 

of  Vandunke. 

Enter  Qoswnr  and  Gxrtrudc 

Gert,  Indeed  you're  welcome:    I  have  heard 
your  'scape, 
And  therefore  give  her  leave,  that  only  loves  you. 
Truly  and  dearly  loves  you,  give  her  joy  leave 
To  bid  you  welcome.     What  is't  makes  you  sad, 

man? 
Why  do  you  look  so  wild?  Is't  I  offend  you? 
Beshrew  my  heart,  not  willingly. 

Gos.  No,  Gertrude. 

Gert.  Is't  the  delay  of  that  you  long  have  look'd 
for, — 
A  happy  marriage  ?    Now  I  come  to  urge  it ; 
Now  when  you  please  to  finish  it. 

Gos.  No  news  yet  ? 

Gert.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

Gos.  Yes. 

Gert.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Gos.  Have  I  liv'd 
In  all  the  happiness  fortune  could  seat  me, 
In  all  men's  fair  opinions— 

Gert.  I  have  provided 
A  priest,  that's  ready  for  us. 

Gos,  And  can  the  devil. 
In  one  ten  days,  that  devil  Chance,  devour  me  ? 

Gert.  We'll  fly  to  what  place  you  please. 

Gos.  No  star  prosperous  ? 
All  at  a  swoop  ? 

Gert,  You  do  not  love  me,  Goswin ; 
You  will  not  look  upon  me! 

Gos.  Can  men's  prayers. 
Shot  up  to  Heav'n  with  such  a  zeal  as  mine  are, 
Fall  back  like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper  ? 
Gyves  I  must  wear,  and  cold  must  be  my  comfort; 
Darkness,  and  want  of  meat !  Alas,  she  weeps  too. 
Which  is  the  top  of  all  my  sorrows.— Gertrude  I 

Gert.  No,  no,  you  will  not  know  me  ;  my  poor 
Which  has  been  worth  your  eyes [beauty 
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Go8.  The  time  grows  on  still ; 
And,  like  a  tumbling  wave,  I  see  my  ruin 
Come  rolling  over  me. 

Gert.  Yet  will  you  know  me  ? 

Go».  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  I 

Gert,  Yet  will  you  love  me  ? 
Tell  me  but  how  I  have  deserv'd  your  slighting? 

Go9.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 

Gert.  Farewell,  dissembler! 

Gos.  Of  which  I  have  scarce  ten  I     Oh,  how  it 
starts  me! 

Gert.  And  may  the  next  you  love,  hearing  my 
ruin 

Gos.  I  had  forgot  myself.  Oh,  my  best  Gertrude, 
Crown  of  my  joys  and  comforts ! 

Gert.  Sweet,  what  ails  you  ? 
I  thought  you  had  been  vexM  with  me. 

Gas.  My  mind,  wench. 
My  mind,  o'erflow'd  with  sorrow,  sunk  my  memory. 

Gert.  Am  I  not  worthy  of  the  knowledge  of  it  ? 


And  cannot  I  as  well  affect  your  sorrows 

As  your  delights  ?    You  love  no  other  woman  ? 

Gos.  No,  I  protest. 

Gert.  You  have  no  ships  lost  lately  ? 

Gos.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Gert.  I  hope  you  have  spilt  no  blood,  whose 
May  lay  this  on  your  conscience.  [innocence 

Gos.  Clear,  by  Heav'n. 

Gert.  Why  should  you  be  thus,  then? 

Gos.  Good  Gertrude,  ask  not ; 
Ev'n  by  the  love  you  bear  me ! 

Gert.  I  am  obedient. 

Gos.  Go  in,  my  fair ;  I  will  not  be  long  from 
Nor  long,  I  fear,  with  thee!  At  my  return, [you — 
Dispose  me  as  you  please. 

Gert.  The  good  gods  guide  you !  [Bxiu 

Gos.  Now  for  myself,  which  is  the  least  I  hope 
for, 
And,  when  that  fails,  for  man's  worst  fortune, 
pity  I  lExii. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  same.— The  Exchange. 
Enter  Goswm  amd/our  Herohant& 

Gos.  Why,  gentlemen,  *tia  but  a  vreek  more ;  I 

entreat  you 
But  seven  short  days;   I  am  not  running  finom 

ye; 
Nor,  if  you  give  me  patience,  is  it  possible 
All  my  adventures  fail.    You  have  ships  abroad. 
Endure  the  beating  both  of  wind  and  weather : 
I'm  sure  'twould  vex  your  hearts,  to  be  protested ; 
Ye're  all  fair  merchants. 

1  Mer.  Yes,  and  must  have  fair  play ; 
There  is  no  living  here  else  :  One  hour's  failing 
Fails  us  of  all  our  friends,  of  all  our  credits. 

For  my  part,  I  would  stay,  but  my  wants  tell  me, 
I  must  wrong  others  in't. 
Gos.  No  mercy  in  ye  ? 

2  Mer,  'Tis  foolish  to  depend  on  others'  mercy  ! 
Keep  yourself  right,  and  even  cut  your  cloth,  sir. 
According  to  your  calling.    You  have  liv'd  here 
In  lord-like  prodigality,  high,  and  open. 

And  now  you  find  what  'tis  :  The  liberal  spending 
The  summer  of  your  youth,  which  you  should 

glean  in. 
And,  like  the  labouring  ant,  make  use  and  gain  of, 
Has  brought  this  bitter  stormy  winter  on  you. 
And  now  yon  cry. 

3  Mer.  Alas,  before  your  poverty. 

We  were  no  men,  of  no  mark,  no  endeavour : 
Yon  stood  alone,  took  up  all  trade,  all  business 
Running  through  your  hands,  scarce  a  sail  at  sea 
But  loaden  with  your  goods:    We,  poor  weak 

pedlars. 
When  by  your  leave,  and  much  entreaty  to  it, 
We  could  have  stowage  for  a  little  doth. 
Or  a  few  wines,  put  off,  and  thank'd  your  worship. 
Lord,  how  the  worid's  chang'd  with  you !    Now  I 

hope,  sir. 
We  shall  have  sea* room. 

Gos.  Is  my  misery 
Become  my  scorn  too  ?  Have  ye  no  humanity? 
No  part  of  men  left  ?  Are  all  the  bounties  in  me 
To  you,  and  to  the  town,  tom'd  my  reproaches  ? 


4  Mer.  Well,  get  your  monies  ready :  'Tis  but 
two  hours ; 
We  shall  protest  you  else,  and  suddenly. 
Gos.  But  two  days  1 
1  Mer.  Not  an  hour.    You  know  the  hazard. 

[_ExeuiU. 
Gos,  How  soon  my  light's  put  out!    Hard- 
hearted Bruges  ! 
Within  thy  walls  may  never  honest  merchant 
Venture  his  fortunes  more !     Oh,  my  poor  wench 
too! 

Enter  Claubb. 

Clause.  Good  fortune,  master ! 
Gos.  Thou  mistak'st  me.  Clause  ; 
I  am  not  worth  thy  blessing. 
Clause.  Still  a  sad  man  ? 

Enter  Hioosir  and  Paioo,  like  parterst  Iningittg  in  bags  of 

monep. 

No  belief,  gentle  master?  Come,  bring  it  in  then ; 
And  now,  believe  your  beadsman. 

Gos.  Is  this  certain  ? 
Or  dost  thou  work  upon  my  troubled  sense  ? 

Clause.  'Tis  gold,  sir ; 
Take  it,  and  try  it. 

Gos.  Certainly,  'tis  treasure. 
Can  there  be  yet  this  blessing  ? 

Clause.  Cease  your  wonder ! 
Yon  shall  not  sink  for  ne'er  a  sous'd  flap-dragon, 
For  ne'er  a  pickled  pilcher  of  'em  all,  sir. 
'Tis  there;   your  full  sum,  a  hundred  thousand 

crowDs: 
And,  good  sweet  master,  now  be  merry.  Pay  'em, 
Pay  the  poor  pelting  knaves,  that  know  no  good- 
And  cheer  your  heart  up  handsomely.  [ness ; 

Gos.  Good  Clause, 
How  cam'st  thou  by  this  mighty  sum  ?  If  naughtily, 
I  must  not  take  it  of  thee ;  'twill  undo  me.    . 

Clause.  Fear  not ;  yon  have  it  by  as  honest  means 
As  though  your  father  gave  it.  Sir,  you  know  not 
To  what  a  mass  the  little  we  get  daily, 
Mounts  in  seven  years.    We  beg  it  for  HeaT'n*fl 

charity. 
And  to  the  same  good  we  are  bound  to  render  it. 


SCENE  III. 
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Go«.  What  great  security  ? 

Clause.  Away  with  that,  sir  I 
Were  not  you  more  than  all  the  men  in  Bruges, 
And  all  the  money  in  my  thoughts 

Gm.  But,  good  Clause, 
I  may  die  presently. 

C£tu9e,  Then,  this  dies  with  you  ; 
Pay  when  you  can,  good  master ;  I'll  no  parch- 
Only  this  charity  I  shall  entreat  you,         [ments  : 
Leave  me  this  ring. 

GoM.  Alas,  it  is  too  poor.  Clause. 

Clause.  'Tis  all  1  ask ;  and  this  withal,  that  when 
I  shall  deliver  this  back,  you  shall  grant  me 
Freely  one  poor  petition. 

Gas.  There  ;  I  confirm  it ;  lOivet  the  ring. 

And  may  my  faith  forsake  me  when  I  shun  it ! 

Clause,  Away  ;  your  time  draws  on.    Take  up 
And  follow  thia  young  gentleman.        [the  money, 

Cos.  Farewell,  Clause, 
And  may  thy  honest  memory  live  ever  I 

Clause.  Heav'n  bless  you,  and  still  keep  you  ! 
Farewell^  master !  lEjfeunt. 


SCENE  11.— The  Forest  near  Bruges. 

Enter  Hubbrt. 

Hub.  I  have  locked  my  youth  up  close  enough 
for  gadding. 
In  an  old  tree,  and  set  watch  over  him. 

Enter  Jacuun. 

Now  for  my  love,  for  sure  this  wench  must  be  she ; 
She  follows  me. — Come  hither,  pretty  Minche ! 

Joe.  No,  no,  you'll  kiss. 

UtA.  So  I  wiU. 

Jae.  Indeed  la? 
How  will  you  kiss  me,  pray  you  ? 

Hub.  Thus— Soft  aa  my  love's  Ups  t    IKUies  her. 

Jae.  Oh! 

Hub.  What's  your  father's  name? 

Jae.  He's  gone  to  heav'n. 

Hub.  Is  it  not  Gerrard,  sweet? 

Jae.  I'll  stay  no  longer ; 
My  mother's  an  old  woman,  and  my  brother 
Was  drown'd  at  sea,  with  catching  cockles. — Oh, 

love  1 
Oh,  how  my  heart  melts  in  me  I    How  thou  fir'st 
me! 

Hub*  *Tis  certain  she. — Pray  let  me  see  your 

Jae.  No,  no,  you'll  bite  it  [hand,  sweet. 

Hub.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gymmal ! 

Jae.  'Tis  certain  he :  I  had  forgot  my  ring  too. 
Oh,  Hubert,  Hubert  I 

Hub.  Ha  I  methought  she  nam*d  me. — 
Do  you  know  me,  chick  ? 

Jae»  No,  indeed ;  I  never  saw  you ; 
But,  methinksy  you  kiss  finely. 

Hub.  Kiss  again  then  ! — 
By  Heav'n,  tis  she. 

Jae.  Oh,  what  a  joy  he  brings  me  ! 

Hub.  You  are  not  Minche. 

Jae.  Yes,  pretty  gentleman ; 
And  I  must  be  iparried  to-morrow  to  a  capper. 

Hub.  Must  you,  my  sweet  ?  and  does  the  capper 
love  you  ? 

Jae,  Yes,  yes ;  he'll  give  me  pie,  and  look  in 

mine  eyes  thus. 

'Tia  he  ;  'tis  my  dear  love !  Oh,  blest  fortune ! 

lAride. 


Hub.  How  fain  she  would  conceal  herself,  yet 
shews  it ! — 
Will  you  love  me,  and  leave  that  man  ?  I'll  serve — 

Jae.  Oh,  I  shall  lose  myself !  [Atide. 

Hub.  I'll  wait  upon  you. 
And  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 

Jao,  And  where  will  you  stick  'em  ? 

Hub.  Here  in  thy  bosom,  sweet ;  and  make  a 
For  your  fair  head.  [crown  of  lilies 

Jae.  And  will  you  love  me,  'deed  la  ? 

Hub.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jae,  Call  me  to-morrow  then, 
And  we'll  have  brave  cheer,  and  go  to  church  to- 
'Give  you  good  ev'n,  sir !  [gether. 

Hub,  But  one  word,  fair  Minche ! 

Jtte.  I  must  be  gone  a-milking. 

Hub.  You  shall  presently. 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  of  a  young  maid  called  Jaculin  ? 

Jae.  I  am  discovered ! — Hark  in  your  ear ;  I'll 
tell  you. 
You  must  not  know  me ;  kiss,  and  be  constant  ever. 

iExit. 

Hub,  Heav'n  curse  me  else  1  'Tis  she ;  and  now 
I'm  certain 
They  are  all  here.  Now  for  my  other  project ! 

lExit. 


SCENE  IIL^Bruoes.— 7Atf  Exchange. 
Enter  Qosmm,four  Merchants,  Hioobn,  and  Priou. 

1  Mer,  Nay,  if  'twould  do  you  courtesy — 
Gos.  None  at  all,  sir : 

Take  it,  'tis  yours ;  there's  your  ten  thousand  for 
Give  in  my  bills. — Your  sijcteen.  [you  ; 

3  Mer.  Pray  be  pleased,  sir. 
To  make  a  further  use. 

Gos.  No. 

3  Mer.  What  I  have,  sir. 

You  may  command.    Pray  let  me  be  your  servant. 
Gos,  Put  your  hats  on :    I  care  not   for  yoor 
courtesies ; 
They're  most  untimely  done,  and  no  truth  in  'em. 

2  Mer,  I  have  a  freight  of  pepper 

Gos.  Rot  your  pepper ! 

Shall  I  trust  you  again  ?   There^s  your  seven  thoo. 
sand. 

4  Mer.  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'tis  but 

sending. 
Gos.  No,  I  can  send  to  Barbary ;  those  people. 
That  never  yet  knew  faith,  have  nobler  freedoms. 
These  carry  to  Vanlock,  and  take  my  bills  in  ; 
To  Peter  Zuten  these ;  bring  back  my  jewels. — 
Why  are  these  pieces  ?  [Qun*  fired. 

Enter  Sailor. 

Sail.  Health  to  the  noble  merchant ! 
The  Susan  is  retum'd. 

Gos.  Well  ? 

Sail.  Well,  and  rich,  sir ; 
And  now  put  in. 

Gos.  Heav'n,  thou  hast  heard  my  prayers  I 

Sail.  The  brave  Rebecca  too,  bound  firom  the 
With  the  next  tide,  is  ready  to  put  after.   [Straits, 

Gos.  What  news  o'  th'  Fly-boat? 

Sail.  If  this  wind  hold  till  midnight, 
She  will  be  here,  and  wealthy  :  she  'scaped  fidrly. 

Gos.  How,  pr'ythee,  sailor  ? 

Sail.  Thus,  sir :  She  had  fight, 
Seven  hours  together,  with  six  Turkish  galleys. 
And  she  fought  bravely,  but  at  length  was  boarded, 
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And  overlaid  with  strength ;  when  presently 
Comes  boring  up  the  ^nnd  Captain  Vannoke, 
That  valiant  gentleman  yon  redeem'd  from  prison : 
He  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it  bravely; 
Beat  all  the  galleys  off,  sunk  three,  redeemed  her, 
And  as  a  service  to  you  sent  her  home,  sir. 

Gos.  An  honest  noble  captain,  and  a  thankful  1 
There's  for  thy  news :  Go,  drink  the  merchant's 
health,  sailor. 

Sail.  I  thank  your  bounty,  and  I'll  do  it  to  a 
doit,  sir.  [£rfl8aUor. 

1  Mer.   What  miracles  are  ponr'd  upon  this 

feUow ! 
Got.  This  year,  I  hope,  my  friends,  I  shall  'scape 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me.  [prison, 

2  Mer,  You  may  please,  sir, 

To  think  of  your  poor  servants  in  displeasure. 
Whose  all  they  have,  goods,  monies,  are  at  your 

Gos.  I  thank  you  ;  [service. 

Wlien  T  have  need  of  you  I  shall  forget  you  1 
You're  paid,  I  hope  ? 

AU.  We  joy  in  your  good  fortunes. 

Enter  Vandunkx. 

Vand.  Come,  sir,  come,  take  your  ease;  you 
must  go  home  with  me ; 
Yonder's  one  weeps  and  howls. 

Got.  Alas,  how  does  she  ? 

Fand,  She  will  be  better  soon,  I  hope. 

Got.  Why  soon,  sir  ? 

Vand.  Why,  when  you  have  her  in  your  arms  : 
She  is  thy  wife.  [This  night,  my  boy. 

Got.  With  all  my  heart  I  take  her. 

Vand.  We  have  prepared ;  all  thy  friends  will 
be  there. 
And  all  my  rooms  shall  smoke  to  see  the  revel. 
Thou  hast  been  wrong'd,  and  no  more  shall  my 

service. 
Wait  on  the  knave  her  uncle.     I  have  heard  all, 
All  his  baits  for  my  boy ;  but  thou  shalt  have  her.— 
Uast  thou  dispatch'd  thy  business  ? 

Got.  Most. 

Vand.  By  the  mass,  boy. 
Thou  tumblest  now  in  wedth,  and  I  joy  in  it ; 
Thou'rt  the  best  boy  that  Bruges  ever  nourish'd. 
Thou  hast  been  sad ;  I'll  cheer  thee  up  with  sack, 
And,  when  thou  art  lusty,  I'll  fling  thee  to  thy 
She'll  hug  thee,  sirrah.  [mistress ; 

Got.  I  long  to  see  it.—      iTo  Hioobn  and  Prioo. 
I  had  forgot  you :  Thera*s  for  you,  my  friends ; 
You  had  but  heavy  burdens.    Commend  my  love. 
My  best  love,  all  die  love  I  have, 
To'honest  Clause;  shortly  I'll  thank  him  better. 

lExU. 

Hig.  By  th*  mass,  a  royal  merchant  I    Gold  by 
Here  will  be  sport  soon,  Prigg.  £th'  handful ! 

Priffg.  It  partly  seems  so ; 
And  here  will  I  be  in  a  trice. 

Hig.  And  I,  boy. 
Away  apace ;  we  are  look'd  for. 

Prigg.  Oh,  these  bak'd  meats ! 
Methinks  I  smell  them  hither. 

Hig.  Thy  mouth  waters.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— TA^  Forett. 

BnUr  HuBCBT  and  HaiipaKxaKE. 
Huh.  I  must  not. 

Hemp.  Why  ?  'Tis  in  thy  power  to  do  it, 
And  in  mine  to  reward  thee  to  thy  wishes. 


Hub.  I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not. 

Hemp.  Gentle  huntsman, 
Tho'  thou  hast  kept  me  hard ;  tho'  in  thy  duty. 
Which  is  requir'd  to  do  it,  thou  hast  us'd  me 
I  can  forgive  thee  freely.  [stubbornly. 

Hub.  You  the  earl's  servant  ? 

Hemp.  I  swear,  I'm  near  as  his  own  thooghts 
Able  to  do  thee [to  him ; 

Hub.  Come,  come,  leave  your  prating. 

Hemp,  If  thou  dar'st  but  try 

Hub.  I  thank  you  heartily ;  you  will  be 
The  first  man  that  will  hang  me ;  a  sweet  recom- 
I  could  do't  (but  I  do  not  say  I  will)        [pence  ! 
To  any  honest  fellow  that  would  thinJk  on't. 
And  be  a  benefactor. 

Hemp.  If  it  be  not  recompens'd,  and  to  thy  own. 
desires; 
If,  within  these  ten  days,  I  do  not  make  thee 

Huh.  What  ?  a  false  knave  ? 

Hemp.  Pr'ythee,  pr'ythee,  conceive  me  rightly ; 
any  thing 
Of  profit  or  of  place  that  may  advance  thee 

Hub.  Why,  what  a  goosecap  wouldst  thou  make 
me  ?     Don't  I  know 
That  men  in  misery  will  promise  any  thing, 
More  than  their  lives  can  reach  at  I 

Hemp.  Believe  me,  huntsman. 
There  shall  not  one  short  syllable  that  comes  from 
Without  its  full  performance.  [me  pass 

Hub.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 
Have  you  e  er  a  good  place  for  my  quality  ? 

Hemp.  A  thousand  ;  chases,  forests,  parks ;  I'll 
Chief  ranger  over  all  the  games.  [make  thee 

Hub.  When? 

Hemp.  Presently. 

Hub.  This  may  provoke  me :  And  yet,  to  prove 
a  knave  too 

Hemp.  'Tis  to  prove  honest;  'tis  to  do  good 
service, 
Service  for  him  thou'rt  sworn  to,  for  thy  prince : 

Then,  for  thyself  that  good. ^What  fool  would 

live  here. 
Poor,  and  in  misery,  subject  to  all  dangers 
Law  and  lewd  people  can  inflict,  when  bravely,. 
And  to  himself,  he  may  be  law  and  credit  ? 

Hub.  Shall  I  believe  thee? 

Hemp.  As  that  thou  boldest  most  holy. 

Hub.  Yon  may  play  tricks. 

Hemp.  Then  let  me  never  live  more. 

Hub.  Then  yon  shall  see,  sir,  I  will  do  a  service 
That  shall  deserve  indeed. 

Hemp.  'Tis  well  said,  huntsman, 
And  thou  shalt  be  well  thought  of. 

Hub.  I  will  do  it : 
'Tis  not  your  letting  free,  for  that's  mere  nothing. 
But  such  a  service,  if  the  earl  be  noble. 
He  shall  for  ever  love  me. 

Hemp.  What  is't,  huntsman  ? 

Hub,  Do  you  know  any  of  these  people  live  here? 

Hemp.  No. 

Hub.  You're  a  fool  then :  Here  be  those,  to 
have  'em, 
(I  know  the  earl  so  well)  would  make  him  caper. 

Hemp.  Any  of  the  old  lords  that  rebell'd? 

Hub,  Peace ;  all : 
I  know  'em  ev'ry  one,  and  can  betray  *em.  . 

Hemp.  But  wilt  thou  do  this  service  ? 

Hub.  Ifyou'Ukeep 
Your  faith,  and  free  word  to  me. 

Hemp.  Wilt  thou  swear  me  ? 
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Hub.  No,  no,  I  will  believe  you.     More  than 
I    Here's  the  right  heir.  [that  too, 

Hemp.  Oh,  honest,  honest  huntsman ! 

Hub.  Now,  how  to  get  these  gallants,  there's 
the  matter. 
Ton  will  be  constant?  'tis  no  work  for  me  else. 

Hemp.  Will  the  son  shine  again  ? 

Hub.  The  waj  to  get  'em  ! 

Hemp.  Propound  it,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Hub.  No  sleight, 
(For  they  are  devilish  crafty,  it  concerns  'em) 
Nor  reconcilement,  (for  they  dare  not  trust  neither) 
Must  do  this  trick. 

Hemp.  By  force? 

Hub.  Ay,  that  must  do  it ; 
And  with  liie  person  of  the  earl  himself : 
Authority,  (and  mighty,)  must  come  on  'em. 
Or  else  in  vain :  And  thus  I'd  have  you  do  it. 
To-morrow  night  be  here;  a  hundred  men  will 

bear  'em. 
So  he  be  there,  for  he's  both  wise  and  valiant. 
And  with  his  terror  will  strike  dead  their  forces. 
The  hour  be  twelve  o'clock.     Now,  for  a  guide, 
To  draw  ye  without  danger  on  those  persons. 
The  woods  being  thick,  and  hard  to  hit,  myself. 
With  some  few  with  me,  made  unto  our  purpose. 
Beyond  the  wood,  upon  the  plain,  will  wait  ye 
By  the  g^reat  oak. 

Hemp.  I  know  it.     Keep  thy  faith,  huntsman. 
And  such  a  shower  of  wealth 

Hub.  I  warrant  ye : 
Miss  nothing  that  I  tell  you. 

Hemp.  No. 

Hub.  Farewell. 
You  have  your  liberty ;  now  use  it  wisely, 
And  keep  your  hour.     Go  close  about  the  wood 
For  fear  they  spy  you.  [there, 

Hemp.  Well. 

Hub.  And  bring  no  noise  with  you. 

Hemp,  All  shall  be  done  to  th'  purpose.    Fare- 
well, huntsman.  lExeunt. 

BnUr  Clausk,  Hioocn,  Pbioo,  Gnncs,  8nap,  and  Fsrrxt. 

Clause.  Now,  what's  the  news  in  town  ? 

Gink*.  No  news,  but  joy,  sir ; 
Every  man  wooing  of  the  noble  merchant. 
Who  has  his  hearty  commendations  to  you. 

Fer.  Yes,  this  is  news;  this  night  he's  to  be 
married. 

Ginkg.  By  th'  mass,  that's  true ;  he  marries  Van- 
The  dainty  black-ey'd  belle.       [dunke^s  daughter, 

Hig.  1  would  my  clapper 
Hung  in  his  baldrick !    Ah,  what  a  peal  could  I 

Clause.  Married  I  [ring ! 

Ginks.  'Tis  very  true,  sir.     Oh,  the  pies, 
The  piping  hot  mince-pies ! 

Prigg.  Oh,  the  plum-pottage ! 

Hig.  For  one  leg  of  a  goose  now  would  I  ven- 
ture a  limb,  boys : 
I  love  a  fat  goose,  as  I  love  allegiance ; 
And,  pox  upon  the  boors,  too  well  they  know  it. 
And  therefore  starve  their  poultry. 

Clause.  To  be  married 
To  Vandnnke's  daughter  ? 

Hig.  Oh,  this  precious  merchant  1 
What  sport  he'll  have  I     But,  hark  you,  brother 

Shall  we  do  nothing  in  the  foresaid  wedding  ? 
There's  money  to  be  got,  and  meat,  I  take  it ; 
What  think  you  of  a  morris  ? 
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Prigg.  No,  by  no  means. 
That  goes  no  further  than  the  street,  there  leaves  us ; 
Now  we  must  think  of  something  that  may  draw  us 
Into  the  bowels  of  it,  into  th'  buttery, 
Into  the  kitchen,  into  the  cellar ;  something 
That  that  old  drunken  burgomaster  loves : 
What  think  you  of  a  wassel  ? 

Hig.  I  think  worthily. 

Prigg.  And  very  fit  it  should  be:  thou,  and 
Ferret, 
And  Ginks,  to  sing  the  song ;  I  for  the  structure. 
Which  is  the  bowl. 

Hig.  Which  must  be  upsey-English, 
Strong  lusty  London  beer.  Let's  think  more  of  it 

Clause.  He  must  not  marry.  iAtide. 

Enter  Hubukt. 

Huh.  By  your  leave,  in  private,  [me  : 

One  word,  sir,  with  you.    Gerrard  !    Do  not  start 
I  know  you,  and  he  knows  you,  that  best  loves  you : 
Hubert  speaks  to  you,  and  you  must  be  Gerrard ; 
The  time  invites  you  to  it 

Clause.  Make  no  show  then. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir ;  and  I  am  Gerrard. 
How  stand  affairs  ? 

Hub.  Fair,  if  you  dare  now  follow. 
Hempskirke  I  have  let  go,  and  these  my  causes 
111  tell  you  privately,  and  how  I've  wrought  him  : 
And  then,  to  prove  me  honest  to  my  friends. 
Look  upon  these  directions  ;  you  have  seen  his. 

IWalk  aside. 

Hig,  Then  will  I  speak  a  speech,  and  a  brave 
speech, 
In  praise  of  merchants. — ^Where's  the  ape  ? 

Prigg.  Pox  take  him, 
A  gouty  bear-ward  stole  him  t'other  day  1 

Hig.  May  his  bears  worry  him  !    That  ape  had 
paid  it. 
What  dainty  tricks, — (pox  o'  that  whoreson  bear- 
ward  !) — 
In  his  French  doublet,  with  his  bastard  bullions ; 
In  a  long  stock  tied  up  1    Oh,  how  daintily 
Would  I  have   made  him  wait,  and  change  a 

trencher. 
Carry  a  cup  of  wine !    Ten  thousand  stinks 
Wait  on  thy  mangy  hide,  thou  lousy  bear-ward  ! 

Clause.  'Tis  passing  well;  I  both  believe  and 
joy  in't, 
And  wUl  be  ready.    Keep  you  here  the  mean« 

while. 
And  keep  this  in.     I  must  a  while  forsake  you. — 
Upon  mine  anger,  no  man  stir  this  two  hours. 

Hig.  Not  to  the  wedding,  sir  ? 

Clause.  Not  any  whither. 

Hig.  The  wedding  must  be  seen,  sir :  we  want 
We're  horrible  out  of  meat  [meat  too  j 

Prigg.  Shall  it  be  spoken, 
Fat  capons  shak'd  their  tails  at  us  in  defiance  t 
And  turkey-tombs,  such  honourable  monuments  ? 
Shall  pigs,  sir,  that  the  parson's  self  would  envy, 
And  djEunty  ducks 

Clause.  Not  a  word  more ;  obey  me ! 

iExii  ClavbS 

Hig.  Why  then,  come,  doleful  death  !    This  i 
And,  by  this  hand [flat  tyraany 

Huh.  What? 

Hig.  I'll  go  sleep  upon't  IExHUh 

Prigg.  Nay,  an  there  be  a  wedding,  and  w 
wanting, 

Farewell,  our  happy  days  ! — We  do  obey,  sir. 

iExfnn 
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SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  House  (^Vandunkk. 
Enter  two  p<ning  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  Well  met,  sir ;  yon  are  for  this  lusty 

wedding  ? 

2  Mer.  I  am  so ;  so  are  you,  I  take  it. 

1  Mer,  Yea ; 

And  it  mach  glads  me,  that  to  do  him  service, 
Who  is  the  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre. 
We  meet  thus  happily. 

2  Mer,  He's  a  noble  fellow, 

And  well  becomes  a  bride  of  such  a  beauty. 

1  Mer,  She*s  passing  £ur  indeed.    Long  may 

their  loves 
Continue  like  their  youths,  in  spring  of  sweetness ! 
All  the  young  merchants  will  be  here,  no  doubt 

on't ; 
For  he  that  comes  not  to  attend  this  wedding. 
The  curse  of  a  most  blind  one  fall  upon  him, 
A  loud  wife,  and  a  lazy ! — Here's  Vanlock. 

Enter  Yahlock  and  Fkaiicbs. 

VanL  Well  overtaken,  gentlemen :  Save  you ! 

1  Mer,  The  same  to  you,  sir.    Save  you,  fiur 

mistress  Frances  1 
I  would  this  happy  night  might  make  yon  blush  too. 
Vani.  She  dreams  apace. 
Fran.  That's  but  a  drowsy  fortune. 

2  Mer.  Nay,  take  us  with  ye  too  ;  we  come  to 
I'm  sure  ye  are  for  the  wedding.  [that  end : 

Vanl.  Hand  and  heart,  man  ; 
And  what  their  feet  can  do,  I  could  have  tript  it 
Before  this  whoreson  gout 

EfUerCukVB*. 

Clause,  Bless  ye,  masters  1 
Vani.  Clause !  how  now.  Clause  ?  thou  art  come 
to  see  thy  master 
(And  a  good  master  he  is  to  all  poor  people) 
In  all  his  joy ;  'tis  honestly  done  of  thee. 

Clause,  Long  may  he  live,  sir !  but  my  business 
now  is 
If  you  would  please  to  do  it,  and  to  him  too — 

Enter  Qoewnt. 

Vanl,  He's  here  himself. 

Gos.  Stand  at  the  door,  my  friends  ? 
I  pray  walk  in.    Welcome,  hir  mistress  Frances  ! 
See  what  the  house  affords ;  there's  a  young  lady 
Will  bid  you  welcome. 

Vanl.  We  joy  your  happiness  ! 

lExeunt  all  but  Clauss  and  Goswiir. 

Gos.  I  hope  it  will  be  so. — Clause,  nobly  wel- 
come I 
My  honest,  my  best  friend,  I  have  been  careful 
To  see  thy  monies 

Clause.  Sir,  that  brought  not  me  ; 
Do  you  know  this  ring  again  ? 

Gos.  Thou  hadst  it  of  me. 

Clause.  And  do  you  well  remember  yet  the  boon 
Upon  return  of  this  ?  [you  gave  me, 

Gos.  Yes,  and  I  grant  it, 
Be't  what  it  will :  Ask  what  thou  canst,  I'U  do  it. 
Within  my  power. 

Clause.  You  are  not  married  yet  ? 

Gos.  No. 

Clause,  'Faith,  I  shall  ask  you  that,  that  will 
disturb  you ; 
But  I  must  put  you  to  your  promise. 

Gos.  Do; 
And  if  I  faint  and  flinch  in'l 


Clause.  Well  said,  master  1 
And  yet  it  grieves  me  too :  And  yet  it  must  be. 
Gos,  Pr'ythee,  distrust  me  not 
Clause.  You  must  not  marry ! 
That's  part  o'  th'  power  you  gave  me ;  which,  to 

make  up. 
You  must  presently  depart,  and  follow  me. 
Gos.  Not  marry.  Clause  ? 
Clause.  Not,  if  you  keep  your  promise, 
And  give  me  power  to  ask. 

Gos.  Pr'ythee,  think  better : 
I  will  obey,  by  Heaven. 

Clause.  I've  thought  the  best,  sir. 

Gos.  Give  me  thy  reason ;  diMt  thou  fear  her 

honesty? 
Clause.  Chaste  as  the  ice,  for  any  thing  I  know, 

sir. 
Gos.  Why,  should'st  thou  light  on  that  then  ? 

to  what  purpose  ? 
Clause.  I  must  not  now  discover. 
Gos.  Must  not  marry  ? 
Shall  I  break  now,  when  my  poor  heart  is  pawnM? 
When  all  the  preparation— 
Clause.  Now,  or  never. 
Gos.  Come,  'tis  not  that  thou  vrouldst;  thou 

dost  but  fright  me. 
Clause.  Upon  my  soul  it  is,  sir ;  and  I  bind  yon. 
Gos.  Clause,  canst  thou  be  so  cruel  ? 
Clause.  You  may  break,  sir ; 
But  never  more  in  my  thoughts  appear  honest. 
Gos.  Didst  ever  see  her  ? 
Clause.  No. 

Gos.  She's  such  a  thing, — 
Oh,  Clause,  she's  such  a  wonder  1    Such  a  mirror. 
For  beauty  and  fair  virtue,  Europe  has  not ! 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  happy  to  undo  me  ? 
But  look  upon  her ;  then  if  thy  heart  relent  not, 
I'll  quit  her  presently. — Who  waits  there  ? 
Serv.  IfVithin.]  Sir! 

Gos.  Bid  my  hir  love  come  hither,  and  the 
company. — 
Pr'ythee,  be  good  unto  me ;  take  a  man's  heart, 
And  look  upon  her  truly ;  take  a  friend's  heart. 
And  feel  what  misery  must  follow  this  ! 

Clause.  Take  you  a  noble  heart,  and  keep  your 
I  forsook  all  I  had  to  make  you  happy,  [promise : 
Can  that  thing,  call'd  a  woman,  stop  your  good- 
ness? 

Enter  Gsktbudb,  Yawduxkb,  and  tke  Merdiaata. 

Gos.  Look,  there  she  is ;  deal  with  me  as  thou 
Didst  ever  see  a  fairer  ?  [wilt  now ; 

Clause.  She's  most  goodly. 

Gos.  Pray  you  stand  still. 

Gert.  What  ails  my  love  ? 

Gos.  Didst  thou  ever. 
By  the  fair  light  of  Heaven,  behold  a  sweeter  ? 
Oh,  that  thou  knew'st  but  love,  or  ever  felt  him  I 
Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beauties. 

1  Mer.  Sure  he  has  some  strange  design  in  hand, 

he  starts  so. 

2  Mer.  This  beggar  has  a  strong  power  o'er  his 
Gos.  View  all  her  body.  [pleasure. 
Clause.  'Tis  exact  and  excellent 

Gos.  Is  she  a  thing,  then,  to  be  lost  thus  lightly  ? 
Her  mind  is  ten  times  sweeter,  ten  times  nobler ; 
And  but  to  hear  her  speak,  a  paradise; 
And  such  a  love  she  bears  to  me,  a  chaste  love, 
A  virtuous,  fair,  and  fruitful  love !  'Tis  now  too 
I'm  ready  to  enjoy  it ;  the  priest  ready.  Clause, 
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To  sAj  the  holy  words  shall  make  us  happy. 
This  is  a  cruelty  heyond  man's  study ! 
All  these  are  ready,  all  our  joys  are  ready, 
And  all  the  expectation  of  our  friends  : 
'Twill  he  her  death  to  do  it. 

Clattae.  Let  her  die  then ! 

Gos.  Thou  canst  not ;  'tis  Impossihle  ! 

Clatue.  It  must  be. 

Gm.  'Twill  kill  me  too ;  'twill  murder  me !   By 
Heaven,  Clause, 
I'll  give  thee  half  I  have  1  Come,  thou  shalt  save 
me ! 

Clause.  Then  you  must  go  with  me — (I  can  stay 
no  longer)— 
If  you  be  true  and  noble.  {Exit. 

Go9.  Hard  heart,  I'll  follow  I 
Pray  ye  all  go  in  again,  and  pray  be  merry  : 
I  have  a  weighty  business— (give  my  cloak  there) — 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  eloak. 

Concerns  my  life  and  states  (make  no  inquiry) — 
Tbia  present  hour  be&ll'n  me :  With  the  soonest 


I  shall  be  here  again.  Nay,  pray  go  in,  sir. 
And  take  them  with  you ;  'tis  but  a  night  lost, 
gentlemen. 
Vand,  Come,  come  in ;  we*Il  not  lose  our  meat 
yet. 
Nor  our  good  mirth;  he  cannot  stay  long  from 

her, 
Tm  sure  of  that.  {Exit  urith  Merchants,  4c. 

Gos.  I  will  not  stay,  believe,  sir. — 
Gertrude,  a  word  with  you. 
Gert.  Why  is  this  stop,  sir  ? 
Gos.  I  have  no  more  time  left  me,  but  to  kiss 
thee, 
And  tell  thee  this,  I'm  ever  thine  I     Farewell, 
wench  I  lExit. 

Gert.  And  is  that  all  your  ceremony  ?    Is  this 
a  wedding  ? 
Are  all  my  hopes  and  prayers  tum'd  to  nothing  ? 
Well,  I  will  say  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  sorrow, — 
(Oh  me !) — 'till  to  thy  fiice  I  prove  thee  false. 

lExit. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  l.-'Nighi.—The  Forest. 
Enter  Gxbtbudb,  masked,  and  a  Boor,  vfUh  a  torch. 

Gert.  Lead,  if  thou  think'st  we're  right.    Why 
dost  thou  make 
These  often  stands  ?  Thou  saidst  thou  knew'st  the 
way. 

Boor.  Fear  nothing;    I  do   know  it   'Would 
'twere  homeward  I 

Cert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a  b^gar  ?  at  the 
time 
That  most  should  tie  him  ?  'Tis  some  other  love^ 
That  hath  a  more  command  on  his  affections, 
And  he  that  fetchM  him  a  disguised  agent, 
Not  what  he  personated  ;  for  his  fashion 
Was  more  familiar  with  him,  and  more  powerful, 
Than  one  that  ask*d  an  alms  :  I  must  find  out 
One,  if  not  both.  Kind  darkness,  be  my  shroud, 
And  cover  love's  too-curious  search  in  me  ; 
For  yet,  Suspicion,  I  would  not  name  thee  t 

Boor.  Mistress,  it  grows  somewhat  pretty  and 

Gert.  What  then?  k[dark. 

Boor.  Nay,  nothing.  Do  not  think  I  am  afraid, 
Although  perhaps  you  are. 

Gert.  I  am  not  Forward  ! 

Boor.  Sure,  but  you  are.  Give  me  your  hand ; 
fear  nothing. 
There's  one  leg  in  the  wood ;  do  not  pull  back- 
What  a  sweat  one  on's  are  in ;  you  or  I !     [ward  1 
Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  the  plague ;  yet  sure 
It  has  infected  me ;  for  I  sweat  too  ; 
It  runs  out  at  my  knees :  Feel,  feel,  I  pray  you. 

Gert.  What  ails  the  fellow? 

Boor.  Hark,  hark,  I  beseech  you : 
Do  you  hear  nothing? 

Gert.  No. 

Boor.  List !  a  wild  hog ; 
He  grunts !  now  'tis  a  bear ;  this  wood  is  full  of 
And  now  a  wolf,  mistress  ;  a  wolf,  a  wolf  1    ['em  ! 
It  is  the  howling  of  a  wolf. 

Gert.  The  braying  of  an  ass,  is  it  not  ? 

Boor.  Oh,  now  one  has  me  ! 
Oh,  my  left  ham  ?  Farewell ! 
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Gert.  Look  to  your  shanks, 
Your  breech  is  safe  enough ;  the  wolTs  a  fern- 
brake. 

Boor.  But  see,  see,  see ;  there  is  a  serpent  in 
'T  has  eyes  as  broad  as  platters ;  it  spits  fire  I  [it ! 
Now  it  creeps  tow'rds  us;  help  me  to  say  my 

prayers ! 
'T  hath  swallow'd  me  almost ;  my  breath  is  stopt ; 
I  cannot  speak !  Do  I  speak,  mistress  ?  tell  me. 

Gert.  Why,  thou   strange  timorous  sot,  canst 
thou  perceive 
Any  thing  i'  the  bush  but  a  poor  glow-worm  ? 

Boor.  It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now  ;  but 
Grow  to  a  fire-drake  presently.  ['twill 

Gert.  Come  thou  from  it  I 
I  have  a  precious  guide  of  you,  and  a  courteous. 
That  gives  me  leave  to  lead  myself  the  way  thus. 

Within.  HoUal 

Boor.  It  thunders !  you  hear  that  now  ? 

Gert.  I  hear  one  holla. 

Boor.  'Tis  thunder,  thunder  I  See,  a  flash  of 
lightning!  [off; 

Are  you  not  blasted,  mistress  ?  Pull  your  mask 
'T  has  play'd  the  barber  with  me  here  :  I  ha?e  lost 
My  beard,  my  beard !  Pray  God  you  be  not  shaven  ; 
'TwUl  spoil  your  marriage,  mistress. 

Gert.  What  strange  wonders 
Fear  fancies  in  a  coward ! 

Boor.  Now  the  earth  opens ! 

Gert.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Boor.  Will  you  on  then  ? 

Gert.  Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made   me 
bold: 
Where  my  fate  leads  me,  I  must  go.  lExit. 

Boor.  God  be  with  you  then ! 

Enter  Wolport  and  HaMPSKnucK,  with  Soldlen. 

Hemp.  It  was  the  fellow  sure,  he  that  should 
The  huntsman,  that  did  holla  us.  [guide  me, 

Wol.  Best  make  a  stand. 
And  listen  to  his  next — Ha ! 

Hemp.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Boor,  Mistress,  I  am  taken. 
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Hemp.  Mistress  ?  Look  forth,  soldiers ! 

WoL  What  are  you,  sirrah  ? 

Boor.  Truly,  all  is  left 
Of  a  poor  boor,  by  day-light ;  by  night,  nobody. 
You  might  have  spared  your  drum,  and  guns,  and 

pikes  too, 
For  I  am  none  that  will  stand  out,  sir,  I. 
You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking-stick, 
Ev*n  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a  pack- 
thread. 

Hemp.  What  woman  was't  you  call*d  to  ? 

Boor.  Woman !  None,  sir. 

Wol.  None !  did  you  not  name  mistress? 

Boor,  Yes,  but  she's 
No  woman  yet  :  She  should  have  been  this  night, 
But  that  a  beggar  stole  away  her  bridegroom, 
Whom  we  were  going  to  make  hue  and  cry  after. 
I  tell  you  true,  sir ;  she  should  ha'  been  married 

to-day. 
And  was  the  bride  and  all ;  but  in  came  Clause, 
The  old  lame  beggar,  and  whips  up  Master  Goswin 
Under  his  arm,  away  with  him*,  as  a  kite, 
Or  an  old  fox,  would  swoop  away  a  gosling. 

Hemp.  'Tis  she,  'tis  she,  'tis  she !  Niece  ! 

Re-enUr  Gbxtkudb. 

Gert.  Hal 

Hemp.  She,  sir : 
This  was  a  noble  entrance  to  your  fortune, 
That,  being  on  the  point  thtis  to  be  married. 
Upon  her  venture  here,  you  should  surprise  her. 

Wol.  I  begin,  Hempskirke,  to  believe  my  fate 
Works  to  my  ends. 

Hemp.  Yes,  sir ;  and  this  adds  trust 
Unto  the  fellow  our  guide,  who  assur*d  me  Florez 
Liv*d  in  some  merchant's  shape,  as  Gerrard  did 
In  the  old  beggar's,  and  that  he  would  use 
Him  for  the  train  to  call  the  other  forth ; 
All  which  we  find  is  done. 

Within.  HoUa! 

Hemp.  That's  he  again. 

Wol.  Good  we  sent  out  to  meet  hitn. 

Hemp.  Here'f  the  oak. 

Gert.  Oh  I  am  miserably  lost,  thus  falPn 
Into  my  uncle's  hands  from  all  my  hopes  ! 
No  matter  now,  whe*r  thou  be  false  or  no, 
Goswin ;  whether  thou  love  another  better. 
Or  me  alone ;  or  whe>  thou  keep  thy  vow 
And  word,  or  that  thou  come  or  stay ;  for  I 
To  thee  firom  henceforth  must  be  ever  absent, 
And  thou  to  me.  No  more  shall  we  come  near 
To  tell  ourselves  how  bright  each  others  eyes  were, 
How  soft  our  language,  and  how  sweet  our  kisses, 
Whilst  we  made  one  our  food,  th'  other  our  feast ; 
Not  mix  our  souls  by  sight,  or  by  a  letter. 
Hereafter,  but  as  small  relation  have. 
As  two  new  gone  to  inhabiting  a  grave — . 
Can  I  not  think  away  myself  and  die  ?        iEjceunt. 

.  6map,  and 


Enter  HuBSRr,  Hiookw,  Piuoe,  F 
Ginks,  like  Boora 

Hub.  I  like  your  habits  well ;    they're  safe ; 
stand  close. 

Hi§.  But  what's  the  action  we  are  for  now,  ha  ? 
Robbing  a  ripper  of  his  fish  ! 

Pr%g§.  Or  taking 
A  poulterer  prisoner,  without  ransom,  boUies  ? 

Hig.  Or  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  butter  ? 

Fer.  Or  surprising  a  boor's  hen^  for  ffrunting- 

Prigg.  Or  caekling-eheals^  [cheat*  9 


Hig.  Or  Margery -praters ,  rogert. 
And  tibs  o'  th*  buttery  9 

Prigg.  Oh,  I  could  drive  a  r^ment 
Of  geese  afore  me,  such  a  night  as  this, 
Ten  leagues,  with  my  hat  and  staff,  and  not  a  hiss 
Heard,  nor  a  wing  of  my  troops  disordered. 

Hig.  Tell  us. 
If  it  be  milling  of  a  lag  of  duds. 
The  fetching- off  a  buck  of  clothes,  or  so? 
We  are  horribly  out  of  linen. 

Hub.  No  such  matter. 

Hig.  Let  me  alone  for  any  farmer's  dog, 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  the  cheese-loft ;  'tis  but 

thus — 
And  he's  a  silenc'd  mastiff,  during  pleasure. 

Hub.  'Would  it  would  please  you  to  be  silent. 

Hig.  Mum. 

Rt<nter  WoLFmnr,  HKMPmuitxB,  Obrtrcdk.  Boor,  S[C. 

WoL  Who's  there  ? 

Hub.  A  friend ;  the  huntsman. 

Hemp.  Oh,  'tis  he. 

Hub.  I  have  kept  touch,  sir.  Which  is  th*  earl. 
Will  he  know  a  man  now  ?  [of  these  ? 

Hemp.  This,  my  lord,  's  the  friend 
Hath  undertook  the  service. 

Hub.  If  it  be  worth 
His  lordship's  thanks,  anon,  when  it  is  done. 
Lording,  I'll  look  for't.  A  rude  woodman ! 
I  know  how  to  pitch  my  toils,  drive  in  my  game ; 
And  I  have  don  t ;  both  Florez  and  his  father 
Old  Gerrard,  with  lord  Arnold  of  Benthuisen, 
Costin,  and  Jaculin,  young  Florez'  sister : 
I  have  *em  all. 

Wol.  Thou  speak'st  too  much,  too  happy. 
To  carry  faith  with  it. 

Hub.  I  can  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  see,  and  find  'em. 

Wol.  We  wiU  double 
Whatever  Hempskirke  then  hath  promis'd  thee. 

Hub.  And  Til  deserve  it  treble.  What  horse  ha* 

Wol.  A  hundred.  [you  ? 

Hub.  That's  well:  Ready  to  take 
Upon  surprise  of  'em  ? 

Hemp.  Yes. 

Hub.  Divide  then 
Your  force  into  five  squadrons  ;  for  there  are 
So  many  out-lets,  ways  thorough  the  wood, 
That  issue  from  the  place  where  they  are  lodg'd  : 
Five  several  ways  ;  of  all  which  passages 
We  must  possess  ourselves,  to  round  'em  in  ; 
For  by  one  starting-hole  they'll  all  escape  else. 
I,  and  four  boors  here  to  me,  will  be  guides  : 
The  squadron  where  you  are  myself  will  lead ; 
And  that  they  may  be  more  secure,  I'll  use 
My  wonted  whoops  and  hollas,  as  I  were 
A  hunting  for  'em  ;  which  will  make  them  rest 
Careless  of  any  noise,  and  be  a  direction 
To  th'  other  guides  how  we  approach  'em  still. 

Wol.  'Tls  order'd  well,  and  relisheth  the  soldier. 
Make  the  division,  Hempskirke. — You  are  my 
Fair  one ;  I'll  look  to  you.  [charge, 

Boor.  Shall  nobody  need 
To  look  to  me.    I'll  look  unto  myself. 

{Runsqff. 

Hub.  'Tis  but  this,  remember. 

Hig.  Say,  'tis  done,  boy  !  lExeunL 
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SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Gkhraiid,  [CukusK,]  and  FuaiRz,  [Goswin.] 

Ger.  By  this  time,   sir,  I  hope  you  want  no 
reasons 
Why  I  broke  off  your  marriage  ;  for  though  I 
Should  as  a  subject  study  you  my  prince 
In  things  indifferent,  it  will  not  therefore 
Discredit  you  to  acknowledge  me  your  father, 
By  heark'ning  to  my  necessary  counsels. 
Fh.  Acknowledge  you  my  father  ?  Sir,  I  do ; 

IKneeU. 
And  may  impiety,  conspiring  with 
My  other  sins,  sink  me,  and  suddenly. 
When  I  forget  to  pay  you  a  son's  duty 
In  my  obedience,  and  that  help'd  fortii 

With  all  the  cheerfulness 

Ger.  I  pray  you  rise ; 
And  may  those  powers  that  see  and  love  this  in 

you, 
Reward  you  for  it  1  Taught  by  your  example. 
Having  received  the  rights  due  to  a  father, 
I  tender  you  th'  allegiance  of  a  subject ; 
Which  as  my  prince  accept  of.  IKtueU. 

Flo.  Kneel  to  me  ?  IRaise*  him. 

May  mountains  first  fall  down  beneath  their  val- 
leys, 
And  fire  no  more  mount  upwards,  when  I  suffer 
An  act  in  nature  so  preposterous  ! 
I  must  overcome  in  this  ;  in  all  things  else 
The  victory  be  yours.    Could  you  here  read  me, 
You  should  perceive  how  all  my  faculties 
Triumph  in  my  blest  fate,  to  be  found  yours  : 
I  am  your  son,  your  son,  sir !    And  am  prouder 
To  be  so,  to  the  father  to  such  goodness, 
'    (Which  Heaven  be  pleased  I  may  inherit  from 
you!) 
Than  I  shall  ever  of  those  specious  titles 
That  plead  for  my  succession  in  the  earldom 
(Did  I  possess  it  now)  left  by  my  mother. 

Ger.  I  do  believe  it :  But 

Flo.  Oh,  my  lov'd  father, 
Before  I  knew  you  were  so,  by  instinct. 
Nature  had  taught  me  to  look  on  your  wants. 
Not  as  a  stranger*s:  And,  I  know  not  how. 
What  you  call'd  charity,  I  thought  the  payment 
Of  some  religious  debt  Nature  stood  bound  for  : 
And,  last  of  all,  when  your  magnificent  bounty, 
In  my  low  ebb  of  fortune,  had  brought  in 
A  flood  of  blessings,  tho*  my  threat' ning  wants. 
And  fear  of  their  effects,  still  kept  me  stupid, 
I  soon  found  out  it  was  no  common  pity 
That  led  you  to  it. 

Ger.  'niink  of  this  hereafter. 
When  we  with  joy  may  call  it  to  remembrance ; 
There  will  be  a  time,  more  opportune  than  now, 
To  end  your  story,  with  all  circumstances. 
I  add  this  only ;  When  we  fled  from  Wolfort, 
I  sent  you  into  England,  and  there  plac'd  you 
With    a   brave  Fknders    merchant,    call'd    rich 

Goswin, 
A  a&an  supplied  by  me  unto  that  purpose. 
As  bound  by  oath  ne*er  to  discover  you ; 
Who,  dying,  left  his  name  and  wealth  unto  yon, 
As  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  received  so. 
Bat  now,  as  Florez,  and  a  prince,  remember. 
The  country's,  and  the  subject*8  general  good. 
Must  challenge  the  first  part  in  your  affection  ; 
The  fair  maid^  whom  you  chose  to  be  your  wife, 


Being  so  far  beneath  you,  that  your  love 
Must  grant  she's  not  your  equal. 

Flo.  In  descent. 
Or  borrow'd  glories  from  dead  ancestors  : 
But  for  her  beauty,  chastity,  and  all  virtues 
Ever  remembered  in  the  best  of  women, 
A  monarch  might  receive  from  her,  not  give, 
Tho'  she  were  his  crown's  purchase :  In  this  only 
Be  an  indulgent  father ;  in  all  else 
Use  your  authority. 

Enter  Hubbrt,  Hkkfskiiuu,  Wolfort,  Gbrtiiitdx,  and 

Boldiera. 

Hub.  Sir,  here  be  two  of  'em, 
The  father  and  the  son ;  the  rest  you  shall  have 
As  fast  as  I  can  rouse  them. 

Ger.  Who's  this  ?  Wolfort  ? 

WoL  Ay,  cripple;  your  feign'd  crutches  will 
not  help  you, 
Nor  patch'd  disguise,  that  hath  so  long  conceal'd 

you; 
It's  now  no  halting :  I  must  here  find  Gerrard, 
And  in  this  merchant's  habit  one  call'd  Florez, 
Who  would  be  an  earl. 

Ger.  And  is,  wert  thou  a  subject. 

Flo.  Is  this  that  traitor  Wolfort  ? 

Wol,  Yes ;  but  you 
Are  they  that  are  betray'd.     Hempskirke ! 

Gert.  My  Goswin 
Tum'd  prince  ?  Oh,  I  am  poorer  by  this  greatness. 
Than  all  my  former  jealousies  or  misfortunes. 

Flo.  Gertrude  I 

Wol.  Stay,  sir ;  you  were  to-day  too  near  her : 
You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easy  accesses, 
'Less  you  can  do't  in  air,  without  a  head  ; 
Which  shall  be  suddenly  try'd. 

Gert.  Oh,  take  my  heart  first ; 
And,  since  I  cannot  hope  now  to  enjoy  him, 
Let  me  but  fall  a  part  of  his  glad  ransom. 

Wol.  You  know  not  your  own  value  that  en- 

Gert.  So  proud  a  fiend  as  Wolfort  I    [treats— 

Wol.  For  so  lost 
A  thing  as  Florez. 

Flo.  And  that  would  be  so. 
Rather  than  she  should  stoop  again  to  thee ! 
There  is  no  death,  hut's  sweeter  than  all  life. 
When  Wolfort  is  to  give  it     Oh,  my  Gertrude, 
It  is  not  that,  nor  princedom,  that  I  go  from ; 
It  is  from  thee  !  that  loss  includeth  alL 

Wol.  Ay,  if  my  young  prince  knew  his  loss, 
he'd  say  so ; 
W^ich,  that  he  yet  may  chew  on,  I  will  tell  him. 
This  is  no  Gertrude,  nor  no  Hempskirke's  niece. 
Nor  Vandunke's  daughter :  This  is  Bertha,  Bertha ! 
The  heir  of  Brabant,  she  that  cau8*d  the  war, 
Whom  I  did  steal,  during  my  treaty  there, 
In  your  minority,  to  raise  myself  : 
I  then  foreseeing  'twould  b^;et  a  quarrel ; 
That,  a  necessity  of  my  employment ;     [strength ; 
The    same    employment,    make   me    master    of 
That  strength,  the  lord  of  Flanders;  so  of  Brabant, 
By  marrying  her :  Which  had  not  been  to  do,  sir. 
She  come  of  years,  but  that  the  expectation, 
First,  of  her  father's  death,  retarded  it ; 
And  since,  the  standing-out  of  Bruges  ;  where 
Hempskirke  had  hid  her,  till  she  was  near  lost. 
But,  sir,  we  have  recover'd  her :  Your  merchant- 
ship 
May  break ;  for  this  was  one  of  your  best  bottoms, 
I  think. 

Ger.  Insolent  devil ! 
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Enter  Hubjot,  wUk  Jacumjoi,  Qokkb,  and  CoRm. 

Woi.  Who  are  these,  Hempskirke  ? 

Hemp.  More,  more,  sir. 

Flo.  How  they  triumph  in  their  treachery ! 

Hemp,  Lord  Arnold  of  Benthnisen,  thia  lord 
Costin, 
This  JacuUn  the  sister  mito  Flores. 

Woi.  All  found  ?  Why,  here's  bra^e  game ;  this 
was  sport-royal, 
And  puts  me  in  thought  of  a  new  kind  of  deatii 

for  'em. 
Huntsman,  your  horn !    First,  wind  me  Florez' 

fall; 
Next,  Gerrard's ;  then,  his  daughter  Jacntin's. 
Those  rascals,  they  shall  die  wi&out  their  rights. 
Hang  'em,  Hempskirke,  on  these  trees.    I'U  take 
Th'  assay  of  these  myself. 

Hub.  Not  here,  my  lord ; 
Let  'em  be  broken  up  upon  a  scaffold ; 
'Twill  shew  the  better  when  their  arbour's  made. 

Ger,  Wretch,  art  thou  not  content  thou  hast 
But  mock'st  us  too  ?  [betray'd  us, 

Ginks.  False  Hubert,  this  is  monstrous ! 

Woi.  Hubert? 

Hemp.  Who?  this? 

Ger.  Yes,  this  is  Hubert,  Wolfort ; 
I  hope  he  hashelp'd  himself  to  a  tree. 

Woi.  The  first, 
The  first  of  any,  and  most  glad  I  hare  you,  sir: 
I  let  you  go  before,  but  for  a  train. 
Is't  you  have  done  this  service  ? 

Hub.  As  your  huntsman ; 
But  now  as  Hubert  (save  yourselves)  I  will— 
The  Wolfs  afoot!  Let  slip!  kill!  kill!  kiUt  kill! 

Enter,  with  a  Drum,  Yakoukkm,  Merchants,  Hioasir, 
PRIQO,  FsBarr,  and  Snap. 

Woi.  Betrayed? 

Hub.  No,  but  well  catch'd ;  and  I  the'huntsman. 

Vand.  How  do  you,  W^olfort?    Rascal  I  good 
knave  Wolfort ! 
I  speak  it  now  without  the  rose !  and  Hempskirke, 
Rogue  Hempskirke !  you  that  have  no  niece :  this 

kdy 
Was  stol'n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  now 
Resign'd  by  me  to  the  right  owner  here. 
Take  her,  my  prince ! 

Flo.  Can  this  be  possible  ? 
Welcome,  my  love,  my  sweet,  my  worthy  love ! 

Vand.  I  ha'  giv'n  you  her  twice ;  now  keep  her 
better :  And  thank 
Lord  Hubert,  that  came  to  me  in  Gerrard's  name. 
And  got  me  oat,  with  my  brave  boys  to  march 
Like  Cssar,  when  he  bred  his  Commentaries; 
So  I,  to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth 
Caesar  Vandanke,  et  vent,  vu/t,  vici  /* 
Give  me  my  bottle,  and  set  down  the  drum.—- 
You  had  your  tricks,  sir,  had  you  ?  we  ha'  tricks 
You  stole  the  lady  !  [too ! 

Hig.  And  we  led  your  squadrons, 
Where  they  ha'  scratch'd  their  legs  a  little,  with 
If  not  their  faces.  [brambles, 

Prigg.  Yes,  and  run  their  heads 
Against  trees. 

Hig.  'Tis  captain  Prigg,  sir ! 

Prigg.  And  colonel  Higgen  ! 

Hig.  We  have  fill'd  a  pit  with  your  people, 
some  with  legs, 
Some  with  arms  broken,  and  a  neck  or  two 
I  think  be  loose. 


Prigg.  The  rest,  too,  that  escap'd, 
Are  not  yet  out  o'  th'  briars. 
Hig.  And  your  horses,  sir. 
Are  well  set  up  in  Bruges  all  by  this  time. 
You  look  as  you  were  not  well,  sir,  and  would  be 
Shortly  let  blood:  Do  you  want  a  scaif  ? 
Van.  A  halter  1 

Ger.  'Twas  like  yourself,    honest,  and  noble 
Huberts- 
Canst  thou  behold  these  mirrors  altogether* 
Of  thy  long,  false,  and  bloody  usurpation, 
Thy  tyrannous  proscription,  and  fresh  treason ; 
And  not  so  see  thyself,  as  to  foil  down. 
And  sinking  force  a  grave,  with  thine  own  guilt» 
As  deep  as  bell,  to  cover  thee  and  it  ? 

Woi.  No,  I  can  stand,  and  praise  the  toils  that 
took  me; 
And  laughing  in  them  die:    They  were  brave 
snares ! 
Fh.  'Twere  truer  valour,  if  thou  durst  repent 
The  wrongs  thou  hast  done,  and  live. 

Woi.  Who  ?  I  repent, 
And  say  I'm  sorry  ?  Yes,  'tis  the  fool's  languffge. 
And  not  for  Wolfort. 

Vand.  Wolfort,  thou'rt  a  devil, 
And  speak*st  his  language.    Oh,  that  I  had  my 

longing ! 
Under  this  row  of  trees  now  would  I  hang  him. 

Flo.  No,  let  him  live  until  he  can  repent ; 
But  banish 'd  from  our  state ;  that  is  thy  doom. 

Vand.  Then  hang  his  worthy  captain  here,  this 
For  profit  of  th'  example.  [Hempskirke. 

Flo.  No  ;  let  him 
Enjoy  his  shame  too,  with  his  conscious  life; 
To  shew  how  much  our  innocence  contemns 
All  practice,  from  the  guiltiest,  to  molest  us. 
Vand.  A  noble  prince ! 
Ger.  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join 
A  pair  of  hands,  as  they  have  done  of  hearts  here. 
And  to  their  loves  wish  joy. 

Flo.  As  to  mine  own. 
My  gracious  sister  1  worthiest  brother ! 

Vand.  ru  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire  made, 
My  fireworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  good  back- 
rack  ; 
With  a  peck  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 
In  healths  to  this  day !  {ExU. 

Hig.  'Slight,  here  be  changes ; 
The  bells  ha'  not  so  many,  nor  s  dance,  Prigg. 

Prigg.  Our  company's  grown  horrible  thin  by  it 
What  think  you,  Fenret  ? 

Fer.  Marry,  I  do  think, 
That  we  might  all  be  lords  now,  if  we  could  stand 
for't 
Hig.  Not  I,  if  they  should  offer  it :  FU  dislodge 
first. 
Remove  the  Bush  to  another  climate. 
Ger.  Sir,  you  must  thank  this  worthy  borgcv 
master. 
Here  be  friends  asked  to  be  looked  on  too, 
And  thank 'd ;  who,  tho'  their  trade  and  course  of 
Be  not  BO  perfect  but  it  may  be  better'd,  [life 

Have  yet  us'd  me  with  courtesy,  and  been  true 
Subjects  unto  me,  while  I  was  their  king ; 
A  place  I  know  not  well  how  to  resign, 
Nor  unto  whom.     But  this  I  will  entreat 
Your  grace;  command  them  follow  me  to  Bruges; 
Where  I  will  take  the  care  on  me  to  find 
Some  manly,  and  more  profitable  course^ 
To  fit  them  as  a  part  of  the  republic. 
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Flo.  Do  you  hear,  Bin  ?    Do  so. 

Hig.  Thanks  to  your  good  grace ! 

Prigg,  To  your  good  lordship  ! 

Per,  May  you  both  live  long ! 

Ger,    Attend  me  at  Vandunke's  the  Burgo- 
master's. \Exeunt  aU  hut  the  Beggun, 

Hig.  Yes,  to  beat  hemp,  and  be  whipped  twice 
a  week, 
Or  turn  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  rope-maker ; 
Or  learn  to  go  along  with  him  his  course 
(That's  a  fine  course  now)  i'  th'  commonwealth. — 

What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Prigg,  It  is  the  backward*8t  course 
I  know  i'  th'  world. 

Hig.  Then  Higgen  will  scarce  thrive  by  it, 
You  do  conclude  ? 

Prigg.  'Faith  hardly,  very  hardly. 

Higg.  Troth,  I  am  partly  of  your  mind,  Prince 

Prigg. 


And  therefore,  farewell,  Flanders!  Higgen    w: 
Some  safer  shelter,  in  some  other  climate,      [sec 
With  this  his  tatter'd  colony.     Let  me  see ; 
Snap,  Ferret,  Prigg,  and  Higgen,  all  are  left 
Of  the  true  blood :  What,  sh^  we  into  England 

Prigg.  Agreed. 

Hig.  Then  bear  up  bravely  with  your  Brute,  n 
ladsl 
Higgen  hath  prigged  the  prancers  in  his  days. 
And  sold  good  penny-worths  :   We  will  have 
The  spirit  of  Bottom  is  grown  bottomless,  [cours 

Prigg.  I'll  maund  no  more,  nor  cant. 

Hig.  Yes,  your  sixpenny-worth 
In  private,  brother  :  Sixpence  is  a  sum 
1*11  steal  you  any  man's  dog  for. 

Prigg.  For  sixpence  more 
You'll  tell  the  owner  where  he  is. 

Hig.  'Tis right: 
Higgen  must  practise,  so  must  Prigg  to  eat ; 
And  write  the  letter,  and  gi'  the  word 


EPILOGUE. 


-But  now 


No  more,  as  either  of  these 

Prigg.  But  as  true  beggars 
As  e'er  we  were ■ 

Hig.  We  stand  here  for  an  epilogue. 
Ladies,  your  bounties  first !  the  rest  will  follow  ; 
For  women's  favours  are  a  leading  alms  : 
If  you  be  pleased,  look  cheerly,  throw  your  eyes 
Out  at  your  masks. 

Prigg.  And  let  your  beauties  sparkle  ! 

Hig.  So  may  you  ne*er  want  dressings,  jewels. 
Still  in  the  fashion  !  [gowns, 

Prigg.  Nor  the  men  you  love, 
Wealth  nor  discourse  to  please  you ! 

Hig.  May  you,  gentlemen. 
Never  want  good  fresh  suits,  nor  liberty ! 

Prigg,  May  every  merchant  here  see  safe  his 
ventures ! 


Hig.  And  every  honest  citizen  his  debts  in ! 

Prigg.  The  lawyers  gain  good  clients ! 

Hig.  And  the  clients 
Good  counsel. 

Prigg.  AU  the  gamesters  here,  good  fortune ! 

Hig.  The  drunkards  too,  good  wine ! 

Prigg.  The  eaters,  meat 
Fit  for  their  tastes  and  palates ! 

Hig.  The  good  wives 
Kind  husbands  I 

Prigg.  The  young  maids  choice  of  suitors ! 

Hig.  The  midwives  merry  hearts ! 

Prigg.  And  all  good  cheer ! 

Hig.  As  you  are  kind  unto  us  and  our  Bush ! 
We  are  the  Beggars,  and  your  daily  beadsmen, 
And  have  your  money ;  but  the  alms  we  ask, 
And  live  by,  is  your  grace :  Give  that,  and  then 
>^  e'll  boldly  say  our  word  is,  come  again  ! 
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Bkljeucus, 

Lysimachvb, 

ProLsanr, 


Knro  AirnooNUS,  an  old  Man  with  ycnng  desires. 

DsMBTRns,  Son  to  Amtiookus,  in  love  ttUh  Cblu. 

r  Three  Kings,  equal  sharers  teith  Ah- 
1  nooNUB  tif  tehat  Ai.BxAin>BR  trb 
i  Grsat  had,  with  united  powers 
^     opposing  AJHTioonxm. 

LxoNTTOS,  a  brave  old  tnerrjf  Soldier,  assistant  to 

DSMKTWOa. 

Tuioir,  \ 

Chaunthus,  \8ervants  to  AHnaoNUB  and  to  his  vices. 

Mkntppcb,     ) 

Thk  HuMonom  LieuTBirAXT. 

Gentlemen,  Friends  and  Followers  efDEMmxv^ 

Three  AmbaandorayVMi  the  three  Kings. 

Gentlemen  Uihera. 

Citizens. 

Fhyaidana. 


Herald. 

Magician. 

Host. 

Grooms. 

Boldiera. 

Ehamths,  under  the  natne  tif  Ckua,  Ikiugkter  to 

Sklcvccb,  Mistress  to  Dbmstuus. 
JjMvctm,  the  Wife  qfUbatjrpVB,  a  Bawd,  Agent  for 

the  King's  vices. 
Ladies. 

Citisens*  WlTes. 
GoYemess  to  Ccua. 
A  Country  Woman. 
Pb(XBB,  her  Iktughter. 
Tko  Servants  tifthe  game. 


SCENE,— GasBCB. 


PROLOGUE. 


^WouLD  tome  man  would  instnict  me  what  to  say; 

For  this  same  prologue,  usual  to  a  plaj. 

Is  tied  to  such  an  old  form  of  petition. 

Men  must  say  nothing  now  beyond  commission ; 

The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the  place 

We  stand  in  must  be  one ;  and  one  the  face. 

Nor  alter*d,  nor  exceeded  ;  if  it  be, 

A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity. 

We  have  a  play,  a  new  play,  to  play  now. 

And  thus  low  in  our  play's  behdf  we  bow : 

We  bow  to  beg  your  suffrage  and  kind  ear. 

If  it  were  naught,  or  that  it  might  appear 


A  thing  buoy'd  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen, 
Believe  my  faith,  you  should  not  see  me  MB. 
Let  them  speak  then,  have  power  tiF^Uxp  a 

storm; 
I  never  loved  to  feel  a  house  so  warm. 
But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 
I  think  it  well ;  all  new  things  you  shall  see. 
And  those  disposed  to  all  the  mirth  that  may  ; 
And  short  enough  we  hope  ;  and  such  a  play 
You  were  wont  to  like.     Sit  nobly,  then,  and 

see  ; 
If  it  miscarry,  pray  look  not  for  me ! 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  l.-^Ths  Capital— rA^  Atidience- 
Chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Tvfo  Usbov  and  Grooms  with  perfumes. 

1  Usher.    Round,  round,   perfume  it   round ! 

quick !  Look  ye  diligently 
The  state  be  right !  Are  these  the  richest  cushions  ? 
Fy,  fy  !  who  waits  i*  the  wardrobe  ? 

2  Usher.  But,  pray  tell  me. 

Do  you  think  for  certain  these  ambassadors 
Shall  have  this  morning  audience  ? 

1  Usher.  They  shall  have  it ! 

Lord,  that  you  live  at  court,  and  understand  not  I 
I  tell  you  they  must  have  it. 

2  Usher.  Upon  what  necessity  ? 


1  Usher.  Still  you  are  off  the  trick  of  court: 
Sell  your  place. 
And  sow  your  grounds ;  you  are  not  for  this  tillage, 
(Make  all  things  perfect:)  would  you  have  these 
ladies. 

Enter  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
They  that  come  here  to  see  the  show^  these  beauties, 
That  have  been  labouring  to  setoff  their  sweetness, 
And  washed  and  curCd,  perfumed,  and  taken  glis- 
For/ear  a  flaw  of  wind  might  overtake  'em,  [tert, 
Lose  these,  and  all  their  expectations  9 
Madams,  the  best  way  is  the  upper  lodgings ; 
There  you  may  see  at  ease. 
Ladies.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

lExeunt  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
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1  Usher.  Would  you  have  all  these  slighted? 

Who  should  report  then, 
The  ambassadors  were  handsome  men  ?  His  beard 
A  neat  one ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  quicker   than 

lightning. 
And,  when  it  brokks,  as  blasting ;   his  legs,  tho* 

little  ones. 
Yet  movers  of  a  mass  of  understanding? 
Who  shall  commend  their  clothes  ?  who  shall  take 

notice 
Of  the  most  wise  behaviour  of  their  feathers  ? 
You  live  a  raw  man  here. 

2  Usher.  I  think  I  do  so. 

Enter  Two  CitizenB  and  Wives. 

1  Usher.  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  press  ? 

1  Cit.  Good  master  Usher  I 

2  Cit.  My  wife,  and  some  few  of  my  honest 

1  Usher.  Pr'ythee  begone,  [neighbours  here 

Thou  and  thy  honest  neighbours.      Thou  look'st 

like  an  ass. 
Why,  whither  would  you,  fish-feu^  ? 

2  Cit.  If  I  might  have 

But  the  honour  to  see  you  at  my  poor  house,  sir, 
A  capon  bridled  and  saddled  I'll  assure  your  worship, 
A  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  wine,  sir-— 
I  knew  your  brother ;  he  was  as  like  you. 
And  shot  the  best  at  butts 

1  Usher.  A  pox  upon  thee ! 

2  Cit.  Some  music  Pll  assure  you  too  ;  my  toy, 
Can  play  o'  th'  virginals.  [sir, 

1  Usher.  Pr'ythee,  good  Toy, 

Take  away  thy  shoulder  of  mutton,  it  is  fly-blown ; 
And,  Shoulder,  take  thy  flap  along ;  here's  no 

place  for  ye. — 
Nay,  then,  you  had  best  be  knock'd  1 

[.Kicks  Ihem  out. 

Enter  Celul. 

Celia.  I  would  fain  see  him ! 

The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remember 

But  die  tiiose  thoughts,  die  all  but  my  desires ! 
Even  those  to  death  are  sick  too.     He's  not  here. 
Nor  how  my  eyes  may  guide  me 

2  Usher.  What's  your  business  ? — 

Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there  ?  Here's  fine 
You  waistcoateer  I  you  must  go  back,      [shuffling ! 

Celia.  There  is  not 
There  cannot  be, — (six  days,  and  never  see  me !) — 
There  must  not  be  desire. — Sir,  do  you  think, 
That  if  you  had  a  mistress 

1  Usher.  'Death,  she*s  mad ! 

Celia.  And  were  yourself  an  honest  man It 

cannot 

1  Usher.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  me 

or  my  honesty  ? 
Cel.  I  i^ave  your  mercy :  I  meant  no  such  thing 
But  if  you  were  a  gentleman.  [to  you  ; 

2  Usher.  Alas^  fpoor  woman! ) 
Pray  do  not  thrust  her  so. 

CeL  ^ay,  even  continue. 
And  do  not  let  your  office  fall,  sir,  I  beseech  you, 
For  want  of  indiscretion  and  ill  manners  : 
you  would  have  made  a  notable  sturdy  beadle. 

1  Usher.  She  must  go  out. 

Cel.  /  am  out  already,  sir. 
Out  of  my  wits,  you  say :  pray  heaven  it  prove  not. 
If  this  fell  Jit  affiict  me. 

1  Usher.  Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Nimble- 

tongue  ? — My  fellow  door-keeper ! 

2  Usher.  Prythee,  let  her  alone. 


I  Usher.  The  king  is  coming. 
And  shall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  suburbs 
Come  to  crave  audience  too  ? 

Celia.  Before,  1  thought  you 
To  have  a  little  breeding,  some  tang  of  gentry  ; 
And  did  forgive  that  hereditary  folly 
Belongs  to  your  place :  but  now  I  take  you  plainly, 
Without  the  help  of  any  perspective, 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1  Usher.  What  is  that  ? 

Celia.  An  ass,  sir !  You  bray  as  like  one. 
And,  by  my  troth,  methinks,  as  you  stand  now, 
Considering  who  to  kick  next,  you  appear  to  me 
Just  with  that  kind  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 
Your  place  may  bear  the  name  of  gentleman, 
But  if  ever  any  of  that  butter  stick  to  your  bread— 

2  Usher.  You  must  be  modester. 
Celia.  Let  him  use  me  nobler, 

And  wear  good  clothes  to  do  good  offices  ; 
They  hang  upon  a  fellow  of  his  virtue, 
As  though  they  hung  on  gibbets. 
2  Usher.  A  perilous  wench ! 

1  Usher.  Thrust  her  into  a  comer ;  I'll  no  more 

on  her. 

2  Usher.  Yon  have  enough. — Go,  pretty  maid, 

stand  close, 
And  use  that  little  tongue  with  a  li^e  more  temper. 

Celia.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Usher.  When  the  shows  are  past, 
I'll  have  you  into  the  cellar ;  there  we'll  dine,— 
(A  very  pretty  wench,  a  witty  rogue !) — 
And  there  we'll  be  as  merry ! — Can  you  be  merry? 

Celia.  Oh,  very  merry. 

2  Usher.  Only  ourselves. 
This  churlish  fellow  shall  not  know. 

Celia.  By  no  means. 

2  Usher.  And  can  you  love  a  little? 

Celia.  Love  exceedingly : 
I  have  cause  to  love  you,  dear  sir. 

2  Usher.  Then  I'll  carry  you, 
And  shew  you  all  the  pictures,  and  the  hangings, 
The  lodgings,  gardens,  and  the  walks  :  and  then. 
You  shall  tell  me  where  you  lie.  [sweet, 

Celia.  Yes,  marry,  will  I. 

2  Usher.  And't  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  send  you 
a  venison  pasty. 
And  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  along. 

1  Usher.  Make  room  there ! 

2  Usher.  Room  there  afore ! — Stand  close ;  the 

train  is  coming. 
Enter  Aimooirvs,  Timon,  CaAnnrniUB,  and  Mknippcs. 
Celia.  Have  I  yet  left  a  beauty  to  catch  fools  ? — 
Yet,  yet  I  see  him  not.     O  what  a  misery 
Is  love,  expected  long,  deluded  longer  ! 
Ant.  Conduct  in  the  ambassadors. 
1  Usher.  Make  room  there  I 
Ant.  They  shall  not  long  wait  answer.  IFlourith. 
Celia.  Yet  he  comes  not ! 

Enter  Three  Ambassadors. 

Why  are  eyes  set  on  these,  and  multitudes 
Follow,  to  make  these,  wonders  ?  Oh,  good  gods ! 
What  would  these  look  like,  if  my  love  were  here  ? 
But  I  am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now  your  grievance ; 
Speak  short,  and  have  as  short  dispatch. 

1  Amb.  Then  thus,  sir  : 
In  all  our  royal  masters'  names,  we  tell  you. 
You  have  done  injustice,  broke  the  bounds  of 
concord ; 
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And,  from  their  equal  shares,  from  Alexander 
Parted,  and  so  possessed,  not  like  a  brother, 
But  as  an  open  enemy,  you  have  hedged  in 
Whole  provinces ;  mann'd  and  maintained  these 

injuries ; 
And  duly  with  your  sword,  though  they  still  honour 

you, 
Make  bloody  roads,  take  towns,  and  ruin  castles ; 
And  still  their  sufferance  feels  the  weight 

2  Amb.   We  therefore. 

As  yet  the  ministers  qf  peace,  f^ friendship. 

As  yet  our  masters*  swords  and  angers  sleeping. 

All  former  in  juries  forgot  and  buried. 

As  yet  to  stop  that  swelling  tide  of  blood, 

{  O  mighty  sir, J  that  when  it  comes  like  tempests 

Broke  from  the  raging  north,  beats  aU  before  'em, 

fVe  yet  crave  restitution  of  those  lands. 

Those  cities  sackd,  those  prisoners,  and  thai  prey 

The  soldiers,  by  your  will,  stand  master  of 

Think   of   that   love,    great  sir,    that  honoured 

friendship. 
Yourself  held  wiUi  oar  masters;  think  of  that 

strength. 
When  yon  were  all  one  body,  all  one  mind ; 
When  all  your  swords  struck  one  way ;  when  your 

angers. 
Like  so  many  brother  billows,  rose  together, 
And,  curling  up  your  foaming  crests,  defied 
Even  mighty  kings,  and  in  their  fiidls  entomb'd  'em. 
Oh,  think  of  these  I  and  you  that  have  been  con* 
That  ever  led  your  fortunes  open-eyed,     [querors, 
Chain*d  fast  by  confidence ;  you  that  Fame  courted. 
Now  ye  want  enemies  and  men  to  match  ye. 
Let  not  your  own  swords  seek  your  ends,  to  shame 

ye! 

3  Amb.  Chuse  which  you  will,  or  peace  or  war ; 

C  though  rather 
I  could  afford  your  age  so  much  tUseretion 
To  leave  off  brawling  now  J  ;  the  wars  are  doubtful, 
And  on  our  horsemen's  staves  death  looks  as  grimly 
As  oti  your  keen-^dg'd  swords ;  our  darts  sure 

pointed. 
And  from  our  sinewy  bows  we  can  raise  showers 
Of  bloody  shafts,  shall  hide  the  face  of  heaven. 
And  east  as  deep  eclipses  o'er  the  day. 
And  terrible  as  yours  :  our  strengths  are  equal ; 
Our  hopes  as  high  and  wanton  ;  even  our  men 
The  same  in  labours  and  in  sufferance  t 
Hunger  they  dare  contemn  as  well  as  yours, 
A  nd  where  they  find  no  meat,  feed  on  their  angers  ; 
March  on  the  edge  of  dan^r  ;  rest  and  sleep, 
(  The  souls  ^f  soft  and  tender  bodies,)  they 
Shake  off  as  well  as  yours  ;  and  when  tired  nature 
Locks  up  their  spirits,  yet,  like  storms  far  off, 
Even  in  their  rest,  they  raise  a  warlike  murmur. 
We  come  prepared  for  either. 

Entrr  Dnumuus,  wia  ajavetin,  and  Gentlemen. 

1  Usher.  Room  for  the  prince  there ! 

Celia.  Was  it  the  prince  they  said?    How  my 
heart  trembled ! 
Tis  he,  indeed !  What  a  sweet  noble  fierceness 
Dwells  in  his  eyes  !  Young  Meleager-like, 
When  he  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  boar, 
Crown'd  with  the  loves  and  honours  of  the  people. 
With  all  the  gallant  youth  of  Greece,  he  looks  now. 
Who  could  deny  him  love  ? 

Dem.  Hail,  royal  father  1 

Ant.  You're  welcome  from  your  sport,  sir.— 
D*ye  see  this  gentleman. 


You  that  bring  thunders  in  your   mouths^  and 

earthquakes. 
To  shake  and  totter  my  designs  ?  Can  you  imagine, 
You  men  of  poor  and  common  apprehensions, 
While  I  admit  this  man  my  son,  this  nature, 
That  in  one  look  carries  more  fire,  and  fierceness, 
Than  all  your  masters  in  their  lives ;  dare  I  admit 

him, 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  side,  my  bosom, 
When  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him, 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head ;  thus  place  him, 
His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood ;  all  diese  attending 
When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as  sudden 
In  any  expedition  he  shall  point  'em. 
As  arrows  from  a  Tartar's  bow,  and  speeding ; 
Dare  I  do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy  ? 
Fear  your  great  master  ?  yours  ?  or  yours  ? 

Dem.  Oh,  Hercules  1 
Who  says  you  do,  sir  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  these  men's  faces,  or  their  masters'  actions, 
Able  to  work  such  wonders  ? 

Celia.  Now  he  speaks! 
Oh,  I  could  dwell  upon  that  tongue  for  ever ! 
Dem.  You  call  'em  kings:    They  never  wore 

those  royalties ; 
Nor  in  the  progress  of  their  lives  arrived  yet 
At  any  thought  of  king :  Imperial  dignities. 
And  powerful  godlike  actions,  fit  for  princes, 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  em  sit  right. 
Than  I  can  with  this  mortal  hand  hold  Heaven. 
Poor  petty  men !    Nor  have  I  yet  foigot, 
The  chiefest  honours  time  and  merit  gave  'em : 
Lysimachus,  your  master,  at  his  best. 
His  highest,  and  his  hopeful'st  dignities. 
Was  but  grand  master  of  the  elephants  ; 
Seleucus  of  the  treasure ;  and,  for  Ptolemy, 
A  thing  not  thought  on  then,  scarce  heard  of  yet. 
Some  master  of  ammunition:  And  must  these 

men — 
Celia.  What  a  brave  confidence  flows  from  his 

spirit! 
Oh,  sweet  young  man ! 

Dem.  Must  these  hold  pace  with  us, 
And  on  the  same  file  hang  their  memories ! 
Must  these  examine  what  the  wills  of  kings  are  ? 
Prescribe  to  their  designs,  and  chain  their  actions 
To  their  restraints  ?  be  friends  and  foes  when  they 

please? 
Send  out  their  thunders  and  their  menaces, 
As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs  ? — 
Gro  home,  good  men,  and  tell  your  masters  from  us, 
We  do  'em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  'em 
Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  waste  cities ; 
And  tell  'em,  out  of  love,  we  mean  to  leave  'em, 
Since  they  vdll  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to  tre»d 

on 
Than  they  have  able  wits  and  powers  to  manage ; 
And  so  we  shall  befriend  'em. — Ha !  what  does  she 

there?  Idside. 

Amb.  This  is  your  answer,  king  ? 
Ant.  'Tis  like  to  prove  so. 
Dem.  Fy,  sweet,  what  make  yon  here  ? 

lAtids  to  CsLU. 

Celia.  'Pray  you,  do  not  chide  me. 

Dem.  You  do  yourself  much  wrong,  and  me. 

CeHa.  'Pray  you,  pardon  me  ? 
I  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Through  my  dear  love  to  you.  I  have  not  seen  you, 
(And  how  can  I  live  then  ?)     I  have  not  spoke  to 
you — 
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Dem,  I  koow  this  week  you  have  not.     I  will 
redeem  aU. 
You  are  so  tender  now !    Think  where  you  are, 

Celia.  What  other  light  have  I  left  ?      [sweet  I 

Dem,  Pfythee,  Celia  1 
Indeed,  I'll  see  yon  presently. 

Celia.  I  have  done,  sir. 
Yoa  will  not  miss  ? 

Dem.  By  this,  and  this,  I  will  not     IKUiet  her. 

Celia.  'Tis  in  your  will,  and  I  must  he  obedient. 

Dem.  No  more  of  these  assemblies. 

Celia.  I  am  commanded. 

1  U$h.  Room  for  the  lady  there !    Madam,  my 
service — 

1  Gtnt.  My  coach,  an't  please  you,  lady  i 

2  Ush.  Room  before,  there ! 

2  Gent.  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait  upon 
My  servants,  and  my  state [you — 

Celia.  Lord,  how  they  flock  now  ! 
Before,  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  beat  me. 
How  these  flies  play  i'  th'  sun-shine  1 — Pray  ye,  no 

services; 
Or,  if  ye  needs  must  play  the  hobby-horses, 
Seek  out  some  beauty  that  affects  'em !     Farewell. 
Nay,  pray  ye,  spare,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  old  enough 
To  go  alone  at  these  years,  without  crutches. 

lExit 

2  Ush,  Well,  I  could  curse  now :  But  that  vrill 

not  help  me, 

I  made  as  sure  account  of  this  wench  now,  im- 
mediately. 

Do  but  consider  how  the  devil  has  cross'd  me ! 

"  Meat  for  my  master,"  she  cries.    Well— — 

3  Amb.  Once  more,  sir, 

We  ask  your  resolutions :  Peace,  or  war,  yet  ? 
Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father  I 

1  Amb.  Thus  I  fling  it : 
And,  fair-eyed  Peace,  farewell ! 

Am.  You  have  your  answer ! 
Conduct  out  the  ambassadors,  and  give  'em  con- 
voys. 
Dem,  Tell  your  high-hearted  masters,  they  shall 
not  seek  us, 
Nor  cool  i'  th'  field  in  expectation  of  us ; 
We'll  ease  your  men  those  marches:   In  their 

strengths. 
And  full  abilities  of  mind  and  courage. 
We'll  find  'em  out,  and  at  their  best  trim  buckle 
with  'em. 
3  Amb.  You'll  find  so  hot  a  soldier's  welcome, 
Your  favour  shall  not  freeze.  [sir, 

2  Amb,  A  forward  gentleman  : 
Pity  the  war  should  bruise  such  hopes. 

yini.  Conduct  'em  !  ISsemU  Amb. 

Now,  for  this  preparation :  Where's  Leontins  ? 
Call  him  in   presently :  For  I  mean  in  person. 
Myself,  with  my  old  fortune [gentlemen, 

J}em.  Royal  sir,  iKneele. 

Thus  low  I  beg  this  honour :  Fame  already 
Hath  every  where  raised  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  Conquest  now  grown  old,  aiul  weak  with 

following 
The  weary  marches  and  the  bloody  shocks 
Yon  daily  set  her  in.     'Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you,  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  conquer, 
To  sparkle  such  poor  people.     The  royal  eagle. 
When  she  hath  try'd  her  young  ones  'gainst  the 

sun. 
And  found  'em  right,  next  teacheth  'em  to  prey  ; 
How  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below  her 


Even  birds  of  noble  plume :  I  am  your  own,  sir ; 
You  have  found  my  spirit ;  try  it  now,  and  teach  it 
To  stoop  whole  kingdoms :  Leave  a  little  for  me ; 
Let  not  your  glory  be  so  greedy,  sir. 
To  eat  up  all  my  hopes.    You  nve  me  life  ; 
If  to  that  life  you  add  not  what  s  more  lasting, 
A  noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a  shadow. 
Bless  me  this  day  1  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead ; 
Bid  me  go  on,  no  less  fear'd  than  Antigonus ; 
And,  to  my  maiden  sword,  tie  fast  your  fortune  : 
I  know  'twill  fight  itself  then.    Dear  sir,  honour 
Never  fair  virgin  long*d  so.  [me ! 

Ant.  Rise,  and  command  then  ; 
And  be  as  fortunate  as  I  expect  you : 
I  love  that  noble  will.    Your  young  companions, 
Bred  ujp  and  foster'd  vrith  you,  I  hope,  Demetrius, 
You  will  make  soldiers  too ;  they  must  not  leave 
you. 

Enter  Laumius. 

2  Gent.  Never  till  life  leave  ui,  sir. 

Ant.  Oh,  Leontius, 
Here's  work  for  you  in  hand. 

Leon.  I  am  even  right  glad,  sir ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I'm  now  grown  old  with  idleness. 
I  hear  we  shall  abroad,  sir. 

Ant.  Yes,  and  presently. 
But  who,  think  you,  commands  now  ? 

Lean.  Who  commands,  sir  ? 
Methinks  mine  eye  should  guide  me.  Can  there  be, 
If  you  yourself  will  spare  him  so  much  honour. 
Any  found  out  to  lead  before  your  armies, 
So  full  of  faith  and  fire  as  brave  Demetrius  ? 
King  Philip's  son,  at  his  years,  was  an  old  soldier. 
'Tis  time  his  fortune  be  o'  th'  wing ;  high  time. 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters,  [sir. 

So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses  : 
I  hope  tis  he. 

Ant.  'Tis  he,  indeed,  and  nobly 
He  shall  set  forward.  Draw  you  all  those  garrisons 
Upon  the  frontiers  as  you  pass ;  to  those 
Join  these  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  soldiers  ; 
And,  as  you  go,  press  all  the  provinces. 

Leon.  We  shall  not  need :  Believe,  this  hope- 
ful gentleman 
Can  want  no  swords  nor  honest  hearts  to  follow 
We  shall  be  fiill,  no  fear,  sir.  [him. 

Ant.  You,  Leontius, 
Because  you  are  an  old  and  faithful  servant. 
And  know  the  war,  with  all  his  vantages. 
Be  near  to  his  instructions ;  lest  his  youth 
Lose  Valour's  best  companion,  staid  Discretion. 
Shew  where  to  lead,  to  lodge,  to  chaige  with  safety ; 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  scatter. 
But,  with  a  provident  anger,  foUow  nobly ; 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  but  honour. 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours, 
And,  where  his  hope  stands  fair,   provoke   his 

valour. — 
Love  him,  and  think  it  no  dishonour,  my  Deme- 
trius, 
To  wear  this  jewel  near  thee  *,  he  is  a  try'd  one. 
And  one,  that  even  in  spite  of  time,  that  sunk  him. 
And  frosted  up  his  strength,  will  yet  stand  by  thee, 
And  with  the  proudest  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely ;  Take  his  counsel. 

Leon,  Your  grace  hath  made  me  young  again, 
and  wanton. 

Ant.  Did  not  you  mark  a  womaUf  my  son  rose  to  $ 

Gent.  /  saiB  Aer,  sir. 
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Alii.  She  must  be  known,  and  suddenly.     Do 
you  know  her  ?  lAtide  to  HBsnppvB. 

Gent.  Char.  No,  believe,  sir. 

Ant,  Did  you  observe  her,  Timon  ? 

Tim,  I  look*d  on  her ;  but  what  she  is 

Ant.  I  must 
Have  that  found. — Come  in,  and  take  your  leave. 

Leon.  And  some  few  prayers  along. 

Dem,  I  know  my  duty.  [Bjril  Amt. 

You  shall  be  half  my  father. 

Leon,  All  your  servant  — 
Come,  gentlemen,  you  are  resolv'd,  I*m  sure, 
To  see  these  wars. 

1  Gent,  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes. 
Though  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  vs. 

Leon.  That  bargain's  yet  to  make. 
Be  not  too  hasty  when  ye  face  the  enemy. 
Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  instantly ; 
But  charge  within  your  bounds,  and  keep  close 
bodies,  [madcaps. 

And  you  shall  see  what  sport  we'll  make  these 
Ye  shall  have  game  enough,  I  warrant  ye ; 
Every  man's  cock  shall  fight. 

Dem,  I  must  go  see  her.— ^  iAride. 

Brave  sir,  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  leave, 
I'll  meet  you  in''.the  park :  Draw  the  men  thither. 
Wait  you  upon  Leontius. 

Gent,  We'll  attend,  sir. 

Leon.  But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  with  speed ; 
We  are  i'  th'  field [the  sooner 

Dem,  You  could  not  please  me  better.        lExit, 

Leon.  You  never  saw  the  wars  yet.' 

Gent.  Not  yet,  colonel. 

Leon,  These  foolish  mistresses  do  so  hang  about 

So  whimper  and  so  hug, — (I  know  it,  gentlemen) 
And  so  intice  ye,  now  ye  are  i'  th'  bud ! 
And  that  sweet  lilting  war,  with  eyes  and  kisses, 
Th*  alarums  of  soft  vows  and  sighs,  and  fiddle- 
faddles. 
Spoils  all  our  trade !  You  must  forget  these  knick- 
knacks  : 
A.  woman,  at  some  time  of  year,  I  grant  ye. 
She  is  necessary ;  but  make  no  business  of  her. — 

Enter  Lisirnuuirr. 

How  now.  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut,  Oh,  sir,  as  ill  as  ever, 
^e  shall  have  wars,  they  say ;  they*re  mustering 

yonder : 
Would  we  were  at  it  once !  Fie,  how  it  plagues  me ! 
I^eon.  Here*s  one  has  served  now  under  Captain 
Cupid, 
\nd  crack'd  a  pike  in's  youth :  Yon  see  what's 
come  on't. 
Lieut,  No,  my  disease  will  never  prove  so  ho- 
nourable. 
Leon,  Why,  sure,  thou  hast  the  best  pox. 
Lieut,  If  I  have  'em, 
[  am  sure  I  got  'em  in  the  best  company : 
Diey  are  pox  of  thirty  coats. 

Leon.  Thou  hast  mew'd  'em  finely. — 
iere's  a  strange  fellow  now,  and  a  brave  fellow, 
f  we  may  say  so  of  a  pocky  fellow, 
Vhich  I  believe  we  may :  This  poor  Lieutenant, 
Vhether  he  have  the  scratches,  or  the  scabs, 
)r  what  a  devil  it  be,  I'll  say  this  for  him, 
rhere  fights  no  braver  soldier  under  sun,  gentlemen. 
Ihew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain's  forgot  straight ; 
Lnd  where  other  men  by  beds  and  baths  have  ease. 


And  easy  rales  of  physic  ;  set  him  in  a  danger, 
A  danger,  that's  a  fearful  one  indeed. 
Ye  rock  him,  and  he  will  so  play  about  ye ! 
Let  it  be  tea  to  one  he  ne'er  comes  off  again. 
Ye  have  his  heart ;  and  then  he  works  it  bravely. 
And  th'roughly  bravely.     Not  a  pang  remember'd. 
I  have  seen  him  do  such  things  belief  wonld  shrink 
at. 

Geni,  *Tis  strange  he  should  do  all  this,  and 
diseased  so. 

Leon,  I  am  sure  'tis  true^— Lieutenant,  canst 
thou  drink  well  ? 

Lieut,  'Would  I  were  drunk,  dog-drunk,  I  might 

Gent,  I  would  take  physic.  [not  feel  this. 

Lieut,  But  I  would  know  my  disease  first. 

Leon.  Why,  it  may  be  the  cholic :  Canst  thou 
blow  backward  ? 

Lieut.  There's  never  a  bagpipe  in  the  kingdom 

Gent.  Is*t  not  a  {denrisy?  [better. 

Lieut.  'Tis  any  thing 
That  has  the  devil  and  death  in't.    Will  ye  march, 
The  prince  has  taken  leave.  [gentlemen  ? 

Leon,  How  know  you  that  ? 

Lieut,  I  saw  him  leave  the  court,  dispatch  hia 
followers. 
And  met  him  after  in  a  by-street :  I  think 
He  has  some  wench,  or  such  a  toy,  to  lick  over 
Before  he  go.     *Would  I  had  such  another, 
To  draw  this  foolish  pain  down  ! 

LeoTt.  Let's  away,  gentlemen  ; 
For,  sure,  the  prince  will  stay  on  us. 

Gen,  We'll  attend,  sir.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in  the  Lodgings  o/Celia. 
Enter  Dbmktrivs  and  Cklla. 

Celia,  Must  you  needs  go  ? 

Dem,  Or  stay  with  all  dishonour. 

Celia.  Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fight .' 

Dem.  Fie,  Celia ! 
This  ill  becomes  the  noble  love  you  bear  me : 
Would  you  have  your  love  a  coward  ? 

Celia.  No,  believe,  sir; 
I  would  have  him  fight,  but  not  so  far  off  from  me. 

Dem.  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  or  thus?  {.KUiu  her. 

Celia,  If  that  be  fighting 

Dem,  You  wanton  fooll   when  I  come  home 
again, 
I'll  fight  with  thee  at  thine  own  weapon,  Celia, 
And  conquer  thee  too. 

Celia.  That  you've  done  already ; 
You  need  no  other  arms  to  me  but  these,  sir. 
Bat  will  you  fight  yourself,  sir  ? 

Dem.  Thus  deep  in  blood,  wench  ; 
And  through  the  thickest  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  Spur  bravely 
Your  fiery  courser,  beat  the  troops  before  you. 
And  cram  the  mouth  of  death  with  executions  I 

Dem.  I  would  do  more  than  these.     But,  pr'y- 
thee,  tell  me. 
Tell  me,  my  fair,  where  got'st  thou  this  male  spirit? 
I  wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man,  then, 
You  would  wonder  mwe. 

Dem.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  prove  a  soldier, 
And  some  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  should  do  somewhat ; 
And  the  first  thing  I  did^  I  should  grow  envious, 
Extremely  envious  of  your  youth  and  honour. 
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Dem.  And  fight  against  roe  ? 

Celia.  Ten  to  one,  I  should  do  it. 

Dem.  Thou  wouldst  not  hurt  me? 

Celia.  In  this  mind  I  am  in, 
I  think,  I  should  be  hardly  brought  to  strike  you ; 
Unless  'twere  thus :  but,  in  my  man's  mind 

Dem.  What? 

Celia,  I  should  be  friends  with  you  too,  now  I 
think  better. 

Dem.  You're  a  tall  soldier.     Here,  take  these, 
and  these ; 
This  gold  to  furnish  you ;  and  keep  this  bracelet 
Why  do  you  weep  now  ?  You  a  masculine  spirit ! 

Celia.  No,  I  confess  I  am  a  fool,  a  woman : 
And  ever  when  I  part  with  you 

Dem.  You  shall  not. 
These  tears  are  like  prodigious  signs,  my  sweet  one! 
I  shall  come  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  honour 

Celia.  I  hope  you  shall.     But  then,  my  dear 
Demetrius, 
When  you  stand  conqueror,  and  at  your  mercy 
All  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  aentence ; 
Say  then,  your  eye,  surveying  all  your  conquest, 
Finds  out  a  beauty,  even  in  sorrow  excellent, 
A  constant  face,  that  in  the  midst  of  ruin, 
With  a  forced  smile,  both  scorns  at  fate  and  for- 
Say  you  find  such  a  one,  so  nobly  fortified,  [tune ; 
And  in  her  figure  all  the  sweets  of  nature 

Dem.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  this ;  I  cannot  find 
her. 

Celia.  That  shews  as  far  beyond  my  wither  d 
And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too [beauty, 

Dem.  Do  you  fear  me  ? 
And  do  you  think,  besides  this  face,  this  beauty, 
This  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  are  lock'd 

Celia.  I  dare  not ; 
No,  sure,  I  think  you  honest ;  wondrous  honest. 
'Pray,  do  not  frown  ;  I'll  swear  you  are. 

Dem.  You  may  chuse. 

Celia,  But  how  long  will  you  be  away  ? 


Dem.  I  know  not. 

Celia,  I  know  you  are  angry  now :  'Pray  look 
upon  me  : 
I'll  ask  no  more  such  questions. 

[^Dru^i  beating  at  a  distatice. 

Dem.  The  drums  beat ; 
I  can  no  longer  stay. 

Celia.  They  do  but  call  yet : 
How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company ! 

Dem.  I  would  not. 
Unless  a  greater  power  than  Love  commanded ; 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia,  But  a  little! 

Dem.  Pr'ythee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubtful 
of  me. 

Celia.  I  would  not  have  you  hurt ;  And  you  are 

'  so  venturous 

But,  good  sweet  prince,  preserve  yourself ;  fight 

nobly. 
But  do  not  thrust  this  body — ('tis  not  yours,  now, 
'Tis  mine,  'tis  only  mine) — do  not  seek  wounds,  sir; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed 

Dem.  I  will,  Celia, 
I  will  be  careful. 

Celia.  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly 

Dem,  Pr'ythee,  no  more !  we  must  part :  Hark, 
they  march  now !         [Prumt  beat  a  march. 

Celia.  Pox  on  these  bawling  drums  !  I  am  sure 
you'll  kiss  me ; 
But  one  kiss  !     What  a  parting's  this  ! 

Dem.  Here,  take  me.  lEmbracei  her. 

And  do  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  smother  me ; 
But  still  remember,  if  your  fooling  with  me 
Make  me  forget  the  trust 

Celia.  I  have  done :  Farewell,  sir ! 
Never  look  back ;  you  shall  not  stay,  not  a  minute. 

Dem.  1  must  have  one  farewell  more  ! 

Celia.  No,  the  drums  beat ; 
I  dare  not  slack  your  honour :  not  a  hand  more ! 
Only  this  look — ^The  gods  preserve  and  save  you ! 

lEjceunt  teveralijf. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
l?nter  ANnooNU8,CHARiirniU8,  and  Timon. 

Ant.  What,  have  you  found  her  out  ? 

Ckar.  We  have  hearken'd  after  her. 

Ant.  What's  that  to  my  desire  ? 

Char.  Your  grace  must  give  us 
Time,  and  a  little  means. 

Tim.  She  is,  sure,  a  stranger : 
If  she  were  bred  or  known  here 

Ant.  Your  dull  endeavours 
Should  never  be  employ'd .'  how  are  you  eertam 
She  w  a  stranger  $ 

Tim.  Being  so  young  and  handsome. 
And  not  made  privy  to  your  grace's  pleasures  ; 
For  I  presume  under  your  grat^ous  favour 
You  have  not  yet,  sir, — 

Ant.   What,  sir  9 

Tim.  As  they  say,  sir. 
Made  any  sally  on  her,  or  delighted 
Your  royal  body — 

Ant   You  prate  like  a  coxcomb. 

Tim.  Sure  I  think  I  do,  sir :  But,  howsoever 


I  speak  within  my  compass ;  in  these  matters. 
That  concern  party  and  party,  and  no  farther, 
That  reach  but  to  the  mere  instruction 
And  garnishing  of  youth — 

Ant    You* II  hold  your  prating  9 

Tim.  /  know  not :  for  these  twenty  years,  I  am 
sure  on't, 
(I  think  these  five  and  twenty,)  I  have  served  you, 
And  served  you  with  as  good  and  gracious  pleasure, 
Like  a  true  subject,  ever  cautulous 
That  nothing  you  received  from  me,  to  sport  you. 
But  should  endure  all  tests  and  all  translations  : 
I  think  I  have  done  so  ;  and  I  think  J  have  fitted 

you; 
And  if  a  coxcomb  can  do  these  things  handsomer — 

Enter  Mbnippus. 

Welcome,  Menippus  I 

MeJi.  I  have  found  her,  sir ; 
I  mean,  the  place  she  is  lodged  in.     Her  name  is 
And  much  ado  I  had  to  purchase  that  too.  [Celia ; 

Ant.  Dost  think  Demetrius  loves  her  ? 

Men.  Much  I  fear  it ; 
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Bat  nothing  that  way  yet  can  win  for  certain. 
rU  tell  your  grace  witidn  this  hour. 

Ani.  A  stranger  ? 

Men.  Without  all  donbt 

Ant.  But  how  should  he  come  to  her? 

Men.  There  lies  the  marrow  of  the  matter  hid 

Ant.  Hast  thoa  been  with  thy  wife  ?  [yet 

Men.  No,  sir ;  I'm  going  to  her. 

Ant.  Cro,  and  dispatch,  and  meet  me  in  the 
garden, 
And  get  idl  out  you  can.  lExit 

Men.  1*11  do  my  best,  sir.  iExit. 

THm.  Blest  be  ^y  ¥rife ;  thou  wert  an  arrant  ass 
else! 

Char.  Ay,  she's  a  stirring  woman  indeed :  There*s 
a  brain,  brother ! 

Tim.  There's  not  a  handsome  wench  of  any 
mettle 
Within  a  hundred  miles,  but  her  intelligence 
Reaches  her,  and  out-reaches  her,  and  brings  her 
As  confidentiy  to  conit,  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
What  had  his  mouldy  brains  ever  arrired  at, 
Had  not  she  beaten  it  out  o*  th'  flint  to  fasten  him  ? 
They  say  she  keeps  an  office  of  concealments : 
There  is  no  young  wench,  let  her  be  a  saint, 
(Unless  she  live  i'  th'  centre)  but  she  finds  her, 
And  every  way  prepares  addresses  to  her. 
If  my  wife  would  have  followed  her  ooursCf  Cha- 

rinthus. 
Her  lucky  course, — (I  had  the  day  before  him) — 
Ob,  what  might  I  have  been  by  this  time,  brother? 
But  she,  forsooth,  when  I  put  these  things  to  her. 
These  things  of  honest  thrift,  groans,  "  Oh,  my 

conscience ! 
The  load  upon  my  conscience !"  when,  to  make  us 

cuckolds. 
They  have  no  more  burden  tSian  a  brood-goose, 

brother. 
But  let's  do  what  we  can  ;  though  this  wench  fail 
Another  of  a  new  way  will  be  looked  at.  [us. 

Come,  let's  abroad,  and  beat  our  brains ;  time  may, 
For  all  his  wisdom,  yet  give  us  a  day.         lExeunL 


SCENE  ll.^The  Field  €f  Battle  on  tike  Frtm^ 
tiers.     Drums  beating  teithin,  alarums. 

Enter  DamrBiua  and  Laonrns. 


tlras! 


Give  me 

[way,  sir  1 


Dem.  I  will  not  see  'em  fall 
I  shall  forget  you  love  me  else. 

Lean.  Will  you  lose  all  ? 
For  me  to  be  forgotten,  to  be  hated. 
Nay,  never  to  have  been  a  man,  is  nothing ; 
So  you,  and  those  we  have  preserved  firom  daughter, 
Come  safely  off. 

Dem.  1  have  lost  myself 

Lean.  You're  cozen'd. 

Dem.  And  am  most  miserable ! 

Leon.  There's  no  man  so. 
But  he  that  makes  himself  so. 

Dem.  Ill  go  on. 

Leon»  Yon  must  not ;  I  shall  tell  you,  then. 
And  tell  you  true,  that  man's  unfit  to  govern 
That  cannot  guide  himself.    You  lead  an  army. 
That  have  not  so  much  manly  suff'rance  left  you 
To  bear  a  loss  \ 

Dem.  Charge  but  once  more,  Leontius  I 
My  friends  and  my  companions  are  engaged  alL 

Leon,  Nay,  give  'em  lost ;  I  saw  'em  off  their 
horses. 


And  the  enemy  master  of  their  arms ;  nor  could  then 
The  policy  nor  strength  of  man  redeem  'em. 

Dem.  And  shall  I  know  this,  and  stand  fooling? 

Leon.  By  my  dear  fiither's  soul,  yon  stir  not,  sir, 
Or,  if  you  do,  you  make  your  way  trough  me  first. 

Dem.  Thou  art  a  coward ! 

Leon.  To  prevent  a  madman. 
None  but  your  father's  son  durst  call  me  so ! 

'Death,  if  he  did ^Must  I  be  scandal'd  by  you. 

That  hedged  in  all  the  helps  I  had  to  save  you  ? 
That  where  there  was  a  valiant  weapon  stirring, 
Both  search'd  it  out,  and  singled  it,  unedg'd  it. 
For  fear  it  should  bite  you  ?    Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Gro,  get  you  up,  and  tell  'em  you're  the  king*s  son ; 
Hang  all  your  lady's  fiivours  on  your  crest. 
And  let  them  fight  their  shares  ;  spur  to  destruc- 
tion; 
You  cannot  miss  the  way !  Be  bravely  desperate  ? 
And  your  young  firiends  before  you,  that  lost  this 

battle. 
Your  honourable  friends,  that  knew  no  order ! 
Cry  out,  "  Antigonus,  die  old  Antigonus, 
The  wise  and  fortunate  Antigonus, 
The  great,  the  valiant,  and  die  fear'd  Antigonus, 
Has  sent  a  desperate  son,  without  discretion. 
To  bury  in  an  hour  his  age  of  honour!" 

Dem.  I  am  ashamed. 

Leon.  'Tis  ten  to  one  I  die  with  you : 
The  coward  will  not  long  be  after  you ! 
I  scorn  to  say  I  saw  you  fall,  sigh  for  you. 
And  teU  a  whining  tale,  some  ten  years  after. 
To  hoys  and  giris  in  an  old  chimney-corner, 
Of  what  a  prince  we  had,  how  bravely  spirited. 
How  young  and  fair  he  fell.  We'll  all  go  widi  yon ; 
And  you  shall  see  us  all,  like  sacrifices. 
In  our  best  trim,  fill  up  the  mouth  of  ruin  1 
WiU  this  faith  satisfy  your  foUy  ?    Can  this  shew 
'Tis  not  to  die  we  fear,  but  to  die  poorly,         [you 
To  fall  forgotten,  in  a  multitude  ? 
If  you  will  needs  tempt  fortune,  now  she  has  held 
Held  you  from  sinking  op  [y^*^* 

Dem.  Pray,  do  not  kill  me ! 
These  words  pierce  deeper  than  the  wounds  I  suffer, 
The  smarting  wounds  of  loss ! 

Leon.  You  are  too  tender : 
Fortune  has  hours  of  loss,  and  hours  of  honour. 
And  the  most  valiant  feel  them  both.    Take  com- 
The  next  is  ours ;  I  have  a  soul  descries  it.    [fort ; 
The  angry  bull  never  goes  back  for  breath. 
But  when  he  means  to  arm  his  fury  double. 
Let  this  day  set,  but  not  the  memory. 
And  we  shidl  find  a  time ! — How  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

BnUr  LiaimnrART,  wounded. 

Lieut.  I  know  not ;    I  am  maul'd ;   we  are 
All  our  young  gallants  lost.  [bravely  beaten ; 

Leon.  Thou'rt  hurt. 

Lieut.  I'm  pepper'd ; 
I  was  i'  th'  midst  of  all,  and  bang'd  of  all  hands : 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head ;  it  rings  yet ; 
Never  so  thresh'd.  Do  you  call  this  fame  ?  I  have 

famed  it; 
I  have  got  immortal  fame,  but  I'll  no  more  on't ; 
ril  no  such  scratching  saint  to  serve  hereafter. 
O'  my  conscience,  I  was  kill'd  above  twenty  times ; 
And  yet,  I  know  not  what  a  devil's  in'tt 
I  crawl'd  away,  and  lived  again  still.   I  am  burt 

plaguily : 
But  now  I  have  notiiingnear  so  much  pain,  colonel ; 
They  have  sliced  me  for  that  malady. 
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Dem.  All  the  young  men  lost  ? 

Lieut,  I'm  glad  you^re  here ;  but  they  are  all  i' 
th*  pound,  sir; 
They'll  never  ride  o'er  other  men's  com  again,  I 

take  it. 
Such  firisking,  and  such  flaunting  with  their  fea- 
thers, 
And  such  careering  with  their  mistress'  favours  1 
And  here  must  he  be  pricking  out  for  honour, 
And  there  got  he  a  knock,  and  down  goes  pil- 

garlick. 
Commends  his  soul  to  his  she-saint,  and  exit. 
Another    spurs    in  there,  cries,   "  Make  room, 

villains ! 
I  am  a  lord  ! "  scarce  spoken,  but,  with  reverence, 
A  rascal  takes  him  o'er  the  face,  imd  fells  him : 
There  lies  the  lord,  the  Lord  be  with  him ! 

Leon.  Now,  sir, 
Do  you  find  this  truth  ? 

Dem,  I  would  not. 

Lieut,  Pox  upon  it ! 
They  have  such  tender  bodies  too,  such  cullisses, 
That  one  good  handsome  blow  breaks  'em  in  pieces. 

Leon.  How  stands  the  enemy  ? 

Lieut.  Even  cool  enough  too : 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  been  shrewdly  heated ; 
The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  will  fall  to  his  juleps. 

Leon.  He  marches  not  T  th'  tail  on's  ? 

Lieut.  No ;  plague  take  him  1 
He'll  kiss  our  tails  as  soon.  He  looks  upon  us, 
As  if  he  would  say,  if  ye  will  turn  again,  friends, 
We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better. 
And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  coxcombs. 
Now  shall  we  have  damnable  ballads  out  against  us. 
Most  wicked  madrigals :  And,  ten  to  one,  colonel. 
Sung  to  such  lousy,  lamentable  tunes 

Leon.  Thou  art  merry, 
Howe'er  the  game  goes. — ^Good  sir,  be  not  trou- 
A  better  day  will  draw  this  back  again.         [bled ; 
'Pray  go,  and  cheer  those  left,  and  lead  'em  off; 
They  are  hot  and  weary. 

Dem.  I'll  do  any  thhig. 

Leon.  Lieutenant,  send  one  presently  away 
To  th'  king,  and  let  him  know  our  state. — And, 

hark  ye ! 
Be  sure  the  messenger  advise  his  majesty 
To  comfort  up  the  prince :  He's  full  of  sadness. 

Lieut,  When  shall  I  get  a  surgeon  ?  This  hot 
weather. 
Unless  I  be  well  pepper'd,  I  shall  stink,  coloneL 

Leon.  Go ;  I'U  prepare  thee  one. 

Lieut.  If  you  catch  me  then 
Fighting  again,  1*11  eat  hay  with  a  horse!    lEjteunt. 


SCENE   111.— The  Capital.      A  Room  in  the 
t       /ToiMtf  o/Mbnippus;  Leucipfs  reading,  and 
two  Maids  at  a  tablet  writing. 

Leu.  Have  yon  written  to  Merione  ? 

1  Maid.  Yes,  madam. 

Leu.  And  let  her  understand  the  hope  she  has. 
If  she  come  speedily  ? 

1  Maid.  All  these  are  specified. 

Leu.  And  of  the  chain  is  sent  her, 
And  the  rich  stuff,  to  make  her  show  more  hand- 

1  Maid.  All  this  is  done,  madam,    [some  here? 
Leu.  What  have  you  dispatched  there? 

2  Maid.    A  letter  to  the  country-maid,  an't 
please  you. 


Leu.  A  pretty  girl,  but  peevish,  plaguy  peevish  ! 
Have  you  bought  th'  embroider'd  gloves  and  that 
And  the  new  curl  ?  [purse  for  her, 

2  Maid.  They  are  ready  pack'd  up,  madam. 
Leu.  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me — let  me 
see  now — 
She  is  not  fifteen,  thsy  say :  For  her  complexion — 
Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe ;  here  I  have  her — "  Cloe, 

IReadi. 

The  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman ; 

Her  age  upon  fifteen" — Now  her  complexion — 

"  A  lovely  brown" — here  'tis — "  eyes  black  and 

rolling; 
The  body  neatly  built ;  she  strikes  a  lute  well, 
Sings  most  inticingly" — ^These  helps  consider'd. 
Her  maidenhead  ^irill  amount  to  some  three  hun- 
dred, 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns ;  'twill  bear  it 

handsomely. 
Her  father's  poor ;  some  little  share  deducted. 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag ;  ay,  'twill  be  pret^. — 
Who  takes  care  of  the  merchant* a  wife  ? 

1  Maid.  I  have  wrought  her. 

Leu.  You  know  for  whom  she  is  ? 

I  Maid.  \erj  well,  madam ; 
Though  very  much  ado  I  had  to  make  her 
Apprehend  that  happiness. 

Leu.  These  kind  are  subtle. 
Did  she  not  cry  and  blubber  when  you  urged  her  ? 

1  Maid,  Oh,  most  extremely,  and    swore  she 
would  rather  perish. 

Leu.  Good  signs,  very  good  signs,  symptoms  of 
Had  she  the  plate  ?  [easy  nature ! 

I  Maid.  She  look'd  upon't,  and  left  it ; 
And  tum'd  again,  and  view'd  it. 

Leu.  Very  wdl  still. 

1  Maid.  At  length  she  was  content  to  let  it  lie 
Till  I  call'd  for't,  or  so.  [there, 

Leu.  She'll  come? 

1  Maid,  D'ye  take  me 

For  such  a  fool,  I  would  part  without  that  promise  ? 
Leu.  The  chamber's  next  the  park. 

2  Maid.  The  widow,  madam, 
You  bad  me  look  upon 

Leu.  Hang  her,  she's  musty : 
She's  no  man's    meat ;  besides,  she*s  poor  and 

sluttish. 
Where  lies  old  Thisbe  now? — ^Yon  are  so  long 
nowl 

2  Maid.  Thisbe,  Thisbe,  This— agent  Thisbe  !— 
She  lies  now  in  Nicopolis.  [Oh,  I  have  her ; 

Leu.  Dispatch  a  packet, 
And  tell  her,  her  superior  here  commands  her 
The  next  month  not  to  fail,  but  see  deliver'd 
Here  to  our  use,  some  twenty  young  and  handsome, 
As  also  able,  maids,  for  the  court  service. 
As  she  will  answer  it :  We  are  out  of  beauty. 
Utterly  out,  and  rub  the  time  away  here 
With  such  blown  stuff,  I  am  ashamed  to  send  it. 

IKnock  within. 

Who's  that?  Look  out !  to  your  business,  maid  ! 

There's  nothing  got  by  idleness.— There  is  a  lady. 

Which,  if  I  can  but  buckle  with^Altea — 

A,  A,  A,  A,  "  Altea,  young  and  married. 

And  a  great  lover  of  her  husband  " — well — 

**  Not  to  be  brought  to  court." — Say  ye  so  ?  I'm 

sorry; 
The  court  shall  be  brought  to  yon  then, — How 

now?  who  is' t?  [ing, 

1  Maid.  An  ancient  woman,  with  a  maid  attend- 
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treads  but  low  i'  th' 


[pasterns, 


A  pretty  girl,  but  out  of  clothes ;  for  a  little  money. 
It  seems,  she  would  put  her  to  your  bringing  up, 
madam. 

Enter  Woman  and  PHOiin. 

Leu.  Let  her  come  in. — ^Would  you  aught  with 
us,  good  woman  ? 
I  pray  be  short ;  we  are  full  of  business. 

Worn,  I  have  a  tender  girl  here,  an't  please 

Leu,  Very  weU.  [your  honour 

Worn.  That  hath  a  great  desire  to  serve  your 

worship. 
Leu,  It  mav  be  so ;  I'm  full  of  maids. 
Worn,  She  8  young,  forsooth ; 
And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  say,  her  bearing — 
I^eu,  You  say  well. — Come  ye  hither,  maid ;  let 
me  feel  your  pulse : 
'Tis  somewhat  weak ;  butnature  will  grow  stronger. 
Let  me  see  your  leg; — she 

Worn.  A  cork  heel,  madam 

Leu.  We  know  what  will  do  it, 
Without  your  aim,  good  woman.  What  d'ye  pitch 

her  at  ? 
She's  but  a  slight  toy ;  cannot  hold  out  long. 
Worn.  Even  what  you  think  is  meet. 
Leu.  Give  her  ten  crowns ;  we  are  full  of  busi- 
ness. 
She  is  a  poor  woman ;  let  her  take  a  cheese  home. 
Enter  the  wench  i'  th'  office. 

lExeunt  Vfoman  and  1  Maid. 
2  Maid,  What  is  your  name,  sister  ? 
Pfusbe.  Phoebe,  forsooth. 
Leu.  A  pretty  name ;  'twill  do  well. 
(to  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  instruct  you,  Phoebe. 

lExit  Phcbbc 
Let  my  old  yelvet  skirt  be  made  fit  for  her. 
ril  put  her  into  action  for  a  waistcoat : 
And,  when  I  have  rigg'd  her  up  once,  this  small 
pinnace  IKnoek  tcithin. 

Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  too. — ^Who's 

there? 
Lord,  shall  we  ne*er  have  any  ease  in  this  world  ? 
Still  troubled  !  still  molested  I    What  would  yon 
have? 

Enter  tlbaaprvs. 

I  cannot  furnish  you  faster  than  I  am  able : 
An  you  were  my  husband  a  thousand  times,  I  can- 
not do  it 
At  least  a  dozen  posts  are  gone  this  morning, 
For  several  parts  o'  th'  kingdom ;  I  can  do  no 
But  pay  'em,  and  instruct  'em.  [more 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  good  sweetheart, 
I  come  not  to  disturb  thee,  nor  discourage  thee ; 
I  know,  thou  labour'st  truly.  Hark  in  thine  ear. 

IWhisperi. 

Leu.  Ha ! 
What,  do  you  make  so  dainty  on't?  Look  there ; 
I  am  an  ass,  I  can  do  nothing ! 

Men.  **  Celia  ?  "  IReads  in  her  lisU 

Ay,  this  is  she — "  a  stranger  bom." 

Leu.  What  would  you  give  for  more  now  ? 

Men.  Pr'ythee,   my    best    Leudppe !    there's 
much  hangs  on't. 
"  Lodged  at  the  end  of  Mars's   Street  "—that's 

true,  too— 
"  At  the  sack  of  such  a  town,  by  such  a  soldier. 
Preserved  a  prisoner ;  and  by  Prince  Demetrius 
Bought  from   that  man    again,   maintain'd  and 
How  came  you  by  this  knowledge  ?        [fiivour'd." 


Leu.  Poor  weak  man  i 
I  have  a  thousand  eyes  (when  thou  art  sleeping) 
Abroad,  and  full  of  business. 

Men.  You  ne'er  try'd  her  ? 

Leu,  No,  she  is  beyond  my  level ;  so  hedged  in 
By  the  prince's  infinite  love  and  favour  to  her — 

Men,  She  is  a  handsome  wench. 

Leu.  A  delicate,  and  knows  it ; 
And  out  of  that  proof-arms  hersdf. 

Men,  Come  in,  then ; 
I  have  a  great  design  from  the  king  to  yon. 
And  you  must  work  like  wax  now. 

Leu.  On  this  lady  ? 

Men.  On  this,  and  all  your  wits  call  home. 

Leu.  I  have  done 
Toys  in  my  time  of  some  note :  Old  as  I  am, 
I  think  my  brains  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  the  books  I 

Men.  As  we  go  in,  1^11  tell  you.  {ExevmL 


SCENE  l\.—The  Audienee^Chamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  AirriooNOS,  Timon,  Lords,  and  a  Soldier. 

Ani.  No  face  of  sorrow  for  this  loss  ('twill 
choke  him) 
Nor  no  man  miss  a  friend.     I  know  his  nature 
So  deep  impress'd  with  grief  for  what  he  has 

Buffer'd, 
That  the  least  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  ruin. — 
His  loss  is  not  so  infinite,  I  hope,  soldier? 

Sol.  'Faith,  neither  great,  nor  out  of  indiscretion, 
The  young  men,  out  of  heat 

Enter  DsxcninTB,  LsoirnuB,  and  lieutenant. 

Ant.  I  guess  the  manner. 

Lord.  The  prince,  an't  like  your  grace. 

Ant.  You're  welcome  home,  sir ! 
Come,  no  more  sorrow !  I  have  heard  your  fortune. 
And  I  myself  have  try'd  the  like.    Clear  up,  man ; 
I  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus.    If  I  doubted 
Your  fear  had  lost,  and  that  you  had  tum'd  your 
Basely  besought  their  mercies [back  to  'em, 

Leon.  No,  no,  by  this  hand,  sir, 
We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

Ant.  I  know't,  Leontius. — Or,  if  I  thought 
Neglect  of  rule^  having  his  counsel  with  you, 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  of  fame. 
Your  men  forgot  and  scatter' d 

Leon.  None  of  these,  sir : 
He  shew'd  himself  a  noble  gentleman, 
Every  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant.  These  being  granted, 
Why  should  you  think  you  have  done  an  act  so 

heinous. 
That  nought  but  discontent  dwells  round  about  you? 
I  have  lost  a  battle— 

Leon.  Ajf  and  fought  it  hard  too. 

Ant.  With  as  much  means  as  man 

Leon,  Or  devil  could  urge  it. 

Ant.  Twenty  to  one  of  our  side  now. 

Leon,  Turn  tables ; 
Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls ;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  fiying  but  a  mile  before  'em ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  'twas  no  flight,  neither,  sir ; 
'Twas  but  a  walk,  a  handsome  walk.    I've  tumbled 
With  this  old  body,  beaten  like  a  stock-fish. 
And  stuck  with  arrows  like  an  arming  quiver. 
Blooded  and  bang'd,  almost  a  day  before  'em, 
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And  glad  I  hare  got  off  then.  Here's  a  mad  shayer ; 
He  fights  his  share,  l*m  sure,  whene'er  he  comes 
Yet  I  haTe  seen  him  trip  it  tightly  too,  [to't ; 

And  cry,  "  The  devil  take  the  hindmost  eyer  I*' 

Lieut  I  learnt  it  of  my  hetters. 

Leon,  Bondge  at  this  ? 

Ant,  Has  fortune  but  one  face  ? 

Lieut.  In  her  best  yizard, 
Methinkst  she  looks  bnt  louidly. 

Ant.  *Chance,  though  she  fiunt  now, 
And  sink  below  our  expectations. 
Is  there  no  hope  left  strong  enough  to  buoy  her  ? 

Dem.  'Tis  not,  this  day  I  fled  before  the  enemy, 
And  lost  my  people,  left  mine  honour  murder'd. 
My  maiden  honour,  neyer  to  be  ransom*  d ; 
Which,  to  a  noble  soul,  is  too,  too  sensible, 
Afflicts  me  with  this  sadness ;  most  of  these 
Time  may  turn  straight  again,  experience  perfect, 
And  new  swords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler  fortunes. 
Oh,  I  have  lost 

Ant.  As  you  are  mine,  forget  it : 
I  do  not  think  it  loss. 

Dem.  Oh,  sir,  forgiye  me ! 
I  haye  lost  my  friends,  those  worthy  souls  bred 

with  me; 
I  haye  lost  myself,  they  were  the  pieces  of  me ; 
I  haye  lost  all  arts,  my  schools  are  taken  from  me, 
Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  left  me ! 
I  liyed  to  see  these  men  lost,  look'd  upon  it ; 
These  men  that  twined  their  loves  to  mine,  their 

virtues! 
Oh,  shame  of  shames  I  I  saw,  and  could  not  save 

'em! 
This  carries  sulphur  in't,  this  bums  and  boils  me. 
And,  like  a  fatal  tomb,  bestrides  my  memory ! 

Ant.  This  was  hard  fortune ;  but  if  alive,  and 
taken, 
They  shall  be  ransom'd,  let  it  be  at  millions. 

Dem.  They  are  dead,  they  are  dead ! 

Lieut,  When  would  he  weep  for  me  thus  ? 
I  may  be  dead  and  powder'd. 

Leon.  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 
We  are  not  certain  of  their  deaths :  The  enemy, 
Though  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  holds  good  quar- 
What  noise  is  this  ?  [ter. 

Great  thout  teithin.    Enter  Gentlem«a. 

Lieut.  He  does  not  follow  us  ? 
Give  me  a  steeple-top ! 

Leon.  They  live,  tiiey  live,  sir ! 

Ant.   Hold  up  your  manly  face.     They  live; 

Defn.  These  are  the  men  I      [they're  here,  son. 

1  Gent.  They  are ;  and  live  to  honour  you. 
I>^m.  How  *8caped  ye,  noble  friends?  methought 

Even  iu.  the  jaws  of  deatii.  [I  saw  ye 

2  Gent.  Thanks  to  our  folly. 

That  spurr'd  us  on.  We  were  indeed  hedged  round 

in't ; 
And  even  beyond  the  hand  of  succour  beaten. 
Unhorsed,  disarm'd :  And  what  we  look'd  for  then, 

sir. 
Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell  knoll. 
And  see  the  grave  a  digging,  tell. 

Dem.  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Delude  mine  eyes  no  longer !     How  came  ye  off  ? 
1  Gent.    Against  all  expectation.    The  brave 
Seleucus, 
I  think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue. 
When  through  the  troops  he  saw  you  shoot  like 
lightning, 


And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire ; 
And  after  that,  the  misery  we  fell  to, 
The  never-certain  fate  of  war,  considering. 
As  we  stood  all  before  him,  fortune's  ruins, 
Nothing  but  death  expecting,  a  short  time 
He  made  a  stand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  informed  his  judgment. 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unblown,  unharden'd. 
Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends ;  he  cry'd  out  to  us, 
"  Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  master, 
To  the  most  high  and  hopeful  prince  Demetrius ; 
Tell  him,  the  valour  that  he  shew'd  against  me 
This  day,  the  virgin  valour,  and  true  fire. 
Deserves  even  from  an  enemy  this  courtesy. 
Your  lives,  and  arms ;  freely  I'll  give  *em :  Thank 
And  thus  we  are  return'd,  sir.  [him." 

Leon,  'Faith,  'twas  well  done ; 
'Twas  bravely  done.    Was't  not  a  noble  part,  sir  ? 

Lieut.  Had  I  been  there,  up  had  I  gone,  I  am 
sure  on't. 
These  noble  tricks,  I  ne'er  durst  trust  'em  yet. 

Leon.  Let  me  not  live,  an  *twere  not  a  famed 
honesty ; 
It  takes  me  such  a  tickling  way !     Now  would  I 

wish.  Heaven, 
But  even  the  happiness,  even  that  poor  blessing. 
For  all  the  sharp  afflictions  thou  hast  sent  me. 
But  even  i*  th'  head  o'  th'  field  to  take  Seleucus : 
I  should  do  something  memorable. — Pyl  sad  still? 

1  Gent.  Do  you  grieve  we  are  come  off? 
Dem.  Unransom'd,  was  it  ? 

2  Gent.  It  was,  sir. 

Dem.  And  with  such  a  fame  to  me  ? 
Said  you  not  so  ? 

Leon.  You  have  heard  it. 

Dem.  Oh,  Leontius ! 
Better  I  had  lost  'em  all,  myself  had  perish'd. 
And  all  my  father's  hopes ! 

Leon.  Mercy  upon  you ! 
What  ail  you,  sir  ?  Death,  do  not  make  fools  on*s ! 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home  ? 
That's  a  fine  hornpipe. 

Ant.  What's  now  your  grief,  Demetrius  ? 

Dem.  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice  ? 

Leon,  He  beat  a  pudding  I  beat  us  but  once. 

Dem,  He  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me  to  a 
Beat  me  to  nothing !  [coward ; 

Lieut.  Is  not  the  devil  in  him  ? 

Leon.  I  pray  it  be  no  worse. 

Dem.  Twice  conquer'd  me ! 

Leon.  Bear  witness,  all  the  world,  I  am  a  dunce 
here. 

Dem.  With  valour  first  he  struck  me,  then  with 
honour. 
That  stroke,  Leontius,  that  stroke  !  dost  thou  not 
feel  it  ? 

Leon.   Whereabouts  was  it  ?  for  I  remember 
nothing  yet. 

Dem.  All  these  gentlemen  that  were  his  prison- 

Leon.  Yes ;  he  set  'em  free,  sir,  with  arms  and 
Dem.  There,  there ;  now  thou  hast  it !  [honour. 

At  mine  own  weapon,  courtesy,  he  has  beaten  me. 

At  that  I  was  held  a  master  in,  he  has  cow'd  me ; 

Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o'  th'  fight  he  has  charged 
me! 

Am  I  not  now  a  wretched  fellow  ?    Think  on't ; 

And  when  thou  hast  examinM  all  ways  honourable. 

And  find'st  no  door  left  open  to  requite  this, 

Conclude  I  am  a  wretch,  and  was  twice  beaten ! 
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Ani.  I  have  observed  yonr  way,  and  understand 
And  equal  love  it  as  Demetrius.  [it, 

My  noble  child,  thou  shalt  not  fall  in  virtue; 
I  and  my  power  will  sink  first !    You,  Leontius, 
Wait  for  a  new  commission.    Yon  shall  out  again. 
And  instantly ;  you  shall  not  lodge  this  night  here ; 
Not  see  a  friend,  nor  take  a  blessing  with  you, 
Before  you  be  i'  th'  field.    The  enemy  is  up  still. 
And  still  in  full  design :  Charge  him  again,  son, 
And  either  bring  home  that  again  thou  hast  lost 
Or  leave  thy  body  by  him.  [there, 

Dem.  Yon  raise  me ! 
And  now  1  dare  look  up  again,  Leontius. 

Leon.  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  I  am  thinking,  who  we  shall 
take  of  'em. 
To  make  all  straight ;  and  who  we  shall  give  to  the 
What  8ay*st  thou  now,  Lieutenant?     ,  [devil. 

Lieui.  I  say  nothing. 
Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  I  have  no  mind  to  fight  now? 
I  find  my  constitution  mightily  altered, 
Sin<»  I  came  home :  I  hate  all  noises  too, 
Especially  the  noise  of  drums.     I  am  now  as  well 
As  any  living  man ;  why  not  as  valiant  ? 
To  fight  now,  is  a  kind  of  vomit  to  me ; 
It  goes  against  my  stomach. 

Dem.  Good  sir,  presently ; 
You  cannot  do  your  son  so  fair  a  fiivour. 

Ant,  'Tib  my  intent :  Til  see  you  march  away 
too. 
Come,  get  your  men  together  presently,  Leontius, 
And  press  where  please  you,  as  you  march. 

Leon,  We  go,  sir. 

Ant.  Wait  you  on  me :  I'll  bring  you  to  your 
And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up.  [command, 

Dem.  You  love  me !  lExeutU  Amt.  and  Dim. 

Leon.  Gk>,  get  the  drums ;  beat  round,  Ueute- 

Lieut.  Hark  you,  sir ;                               [nant ! 
I  have  a  foolish  business,  they  call  marriage 

Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 

Lieut.  The  party  stays,  sir ; 
I  have  given  the  priest  his  money  too :  All  my 
My  fitther  and  my  mother  [friends,  sir, 

Leon.  Will  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  She  brings  a  pretty  matter  with  her. 

Leon.  Half  a  dozen  bastards  ? 

Lieut.  Some  forty,  sir    ■ 

Leon.  A  goodly  competency  I 

Lieut.  I  mean,  sir,  pounds  a-year.   1*11  dispatch 
the  matter ; 
'Tis  but  a  night  or  two ;  I'll  overtake  you,  sir. 

Leon.  The  two  old  legions?  yes.    Where  lies 
the  horse  quarter? 

Lieut.  And  if  it  be  a  boy,  I'll  even  make  bold, 
sir^— 

Leon,  Away  wi'  your  whore,  a  plague  o'  your 
whore !  you  damn'd  rogue. 
Now  you  are  cured  and  welly  must  yon  be  cticket- 
ing? 

Lieut.  I  have  broke  my  mind  to  my  ancient;  in 
my  absence — 
He's  a  sufficient  gentleman* 

Leon.  Get  forward  I 

Lieut.  Only  receive  her  portion ! 

Leon.  Get  you  forward ; 
Else  ril  bang  you  forward. 

Lietit.  Strange,  air,  a  gentleman, 


And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  do  the  office  of  a  man. 

Leon.  Shame  light  on  thee  ! 
How  came  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 

Lieut.  This  whore,  sir  ? 
TIs  strange,  a  poor  whore 

Leon.  Do  not  answer  me  1 
Troop,  troop  away  I  Do  not  name  this  whore  again, 
Or  think  there  is  a  whore 

Lieut.  That's  very  hard,  sir. 

Leon.  For,  if  thou  dost,  look  to't ;  1*11  have  thee 
gdded! 
I'll  walk  you  out  before  me  1    Not  a  word  more  1 

lExettnL 


SCENE  v. — A  Room  in  the  House  qfMmuiPvvs. 
Enter  Lsucippi  and  Gorernea^ 

Leu.  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  house,  yon  say, 
Where  this  young  lady  lies  ? 

Gov.  For  want  of  a  better. 

Leu.  You  may  be  good  enough  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 
When  was  the  prince  with  her  ?    Answer  me  di- 
rectly. 

Gov.  Not  since  he  went  a-warring. 

Leu.  Very  well  then. 
What  carnal  copulation  are  you  privy  to 
Between  these  two  ? — Be  not  afraid ;  we  are  womea, 
And  may  talk  thus  amongst  ourselves :  no  harm  in*t 

Gov.  No,  sure,  there's  no  harm  in't,  I  concdve 
that; 
But  truly,  that  I  ever  knew  the  gentlewoman 
Otherwise  given,  than  a  hopeful  gentlewoman 

Leu.  You*U  grant  me,  the  prince  loves  her  ? 

Gov.  There  I  am  with  you ; 
And,  the  gods  bless  her,  promises  her  mightUy. 

Leu.  Stay  there  awhile.    And  gives  her  gilts  ? 

Gov.  Extremely; 
And  truly  makes  a  very  saint  of  her. 

Leu.  I  should  think  now, 
(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment  with 

me; 
I  see  'tis  none  of  the  worst — Come,  sit  down  by  me,) 
That  these  two  cannot  love  so  tenderly 

Gov.  Being  so  young  as  they  are  to< 

Leu.  You  say  well ! 
But  that,  methinks,  some  further  pro! 

Gov.  Yes,  yes ; 
I  have  heard  the  prince  swear  he  would  marry  her. 

Leu.  Very  well  still.  They  do  not  use  to  fall  out? 

Gov.  The  tenderest  chickens  to  one  another ! 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  asunder. 

Leu.  I  have  done  then ; 
And  be  you  gone.    You  know  your  charge,  and 

do  it 
You  know  whose  will  it  is :  If  you  transgress  it, 
That  is,  if  any  have  access,  or  see  her. 
Before  the  king's  wiU  be  fulfiU'd 

Gov.  Not  the  prince,  madam  ? 

Leu.Yoxi'll  be  hang'd  if  you  do  it,  that  1*11 
assure  you. 

Gov.  But,  ne'ertheless,  I'U  make  bold  to  obey 

Leu.  Away,  and  to  your  business  then  !     [you. 

Gov.  'Tis  done,  madam.  lExtunt. 
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SCENE  h^The  Garden  cf  the  Palace. 
Enter  Amtioonus  and  Msnippcb. 

Ani.  Thou  hast  taken  wondroaa  pains ;  but  yet, 
Menippos, 
You  understand  not  of  what  blood  and  country  ? 

Men,  I  laboured  that » but  cannot  com  e  to  know  it 
A  Greek,  I  am  sure,  she  is ;  she  speaks  this  lan- 

Ant.  Is  she  so  excellent  handsome  ?        [gusge. 

Men.  Most  enticing. 

Ani.  Sold  for  a  prisoner? 

Men.  Yes,  sir ;  some  poor  creature. 

Ant.  And  he  loves  tenderly  ? 

Men.  They  say  extremely. 

AnL  'Tis  well  prevented  then.    Yet,  I  perceiv*d 
it: 
When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a  hundred  stops, 
Desired  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour,  a  minute ; 
Which  I  with  anger  crossed.    I  knew  his  business ; 
I  knew  *twas  she  he  hunted  on.   This  journey,  man, 
I  beat  out  suddenly,  for  her  cause  intended. 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe.    When 

Men.  This  morning,  sir.  [comes  she  ? 

Ani.  Lodge  her  to  all  delight  then  ; 
For  1  would  have  her  trv*d  to  the  test :  I  know, 
She  must  be  some  crack  d  coin,  not  fit  his  traffick ; 
Which,  when  we  have  found,  the  shame  will  make 

him  leave  her ; 
Or  we  shall  work  a  nearer  way :  I'll  bury  him. 
And  with  him  all  the  hopes  I  have  cast  upon  him, 
Ere  he  shall  dig  his  own  grave  in  that  woman. 
You  know  which  way  to  bring  her :   Til  stand 

close  there. 
To  view  her  as  she  passes.    And,  do  you  hear, 

Menippus, 
Observe  her  with  all  sweetness ;  humour  her ; 
*Twill  make  her  lie  more  careless  to  our  purposes. 
Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  please. 

Men.  I  am  gone,  sir.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  II — The  Lodgings  of  Cblia. 

EnUr  CauA  and  Govemeat. 

Celia.  Governess,  from  whom  was  this  gown 
sent  me? 
Pr'ythee,  be  serious,  true :  I  will  not  wear  it  else. 
It  is  a  handsome  one. 

Gov.  As  though  you  know  not  ? 
Celia.  No,  'faith  : 
But  1  believe  for  certain  too— yet  I  wonder. 
Because  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way. 
Still  to  preserve  me  from  tibe  curious  sesirchings 
Of  greedy  eyes. 

Gov.  You  have  it :  does  it  please  you  ? 

Celia.  'Tis  very  rich,  methinks,  too.    Pr'ythee, 

tell  me. 
Gov.  From  one  that  likes  you  well.    Never  look 
coy,  lady ; 
These  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  poutings. 
Celia.  Poutings,   and  gifts?    Is  it  from  any 

stranger? 
Gov.  You  are  so  curious,  that  there  is  no  talk 
What  if  it  be,  I  pray  you  ?  [to  you. 

CeUa.  Unpin,  good  governess ; 
Quick,  quick  1 

r  s 


G<w.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Celia.  Quick,  good  governess  I 
Fy  on't,  how  beastly  it  becomes  me !  poorly  ! 
A  trick  put  in  upon  me  ?  Well  said,  governess ! 
I  vow,  I  would  not  wear  it — Out  1  it  smells  musty. 
Are  these  your  tricks  ?  now  I  begin  to  smell  it ; 
Abominable  musty!  Will  you  help  me? 
The  prince  will  come  again 

Gov.  You  are  not  mad,  sure  ? 

Celia,  As  I  live,  I'll  cut  it  off  I  A  pox  upon  it ! 
For,  sure,  it  was  made  for  that  ase.    Do  you  bring 

me  liveries  ? 
Stales  to  catch  kites  ?  Dost  thou  laugh  too,  thou 
base  woman  ? 

Gov.  I  cannot  chuse,  if  I  should  be  hang'd. 

Celia.  Abuse  me. 
And  then  laugh  at  me  too  ? 

Gov,  I  do  not  abuse  you  : 
Is  it  abuse,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirsty  ? 
You  want  clothes  ;  is  it  such  a  heinous  sin,  I  be- 
To  see  you  stored  ?  [seech  ye, 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickedness 
Than  this  way. 

Gov,  What  way? 

Celia.  I  shall  curse  thee  fearfully. 
If  thou  provok*st  me  further:   And  take  heed, 
My  curses  never  miss.  [woman ; 

Gov.  Curse  him  that  sent  it. 

Celia.  Tell  but  his  name 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Dare  not  ? 
By  this  fair  light 

Gov.  You  are  so  full  of  passion 

Celia.  Dare  not  be  good  ?  be  honest  ?  dare  not 
curse  him? 

Gov,  I  think  you  dare  not ;  I  believe  so. 

Celia.  Speak  him ! 

Gov.    Up  with  your  valour  then. 
And  take  your  full  diarge. 

Celia.  If  I  do  not,  hang  me  I 
Tell  but  his  name. 

Gov.  'Twas  prince  Demetrius  sent  it : 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i'  th'  eye,  now,  lady. 

Celia.  Is  he  come  home  ? 

Gov.  It  seems  so.    But  your  curse  now ! 

Celia.  You  do  not  lie,  I  hope. 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  abuse  me !  Is  he  come 
home  indeed  ? 
For  I  would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe  thee. 

Gov.  Nay,  you  may  chuse.     Alas,  I  deal  for 
strangers. 
That  send  you  scurvy,  mustygowns ;  stale  liveries ! 
I  have  my  tricks  1 

Celia.  'Tis  a  good  gown  ;  a  handsome  one ; 
I  did  but  jest.     Where  is  he  ? 

Gov.  He  that  sent  it 

Celia.  How  ?  he  that  sent  it  ?  Is't  come  to  that 
again? 
Thou  canst  not  be  so  foolish.   Pr'ythee,  speak  out ; 
I  may  mistake  thee. 

Gov.  I  said,  he  that  sent  it [thus? 

Celia.  Curse  o'  my  life !  why  dost  thou  vex  me 
I  know  thou  mean'st  Demetrius ;  dost  thou  not  ? 

I  charge  thee  speak  truth !  If  it  be  any  other 

Thou  know'st  the  charge  he  gave  thee,  and  the 
justice 


up  with  it 
[bravely. 
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His  anger  will  inflict,  if  e'er  he  know  this ; 
As  know  he  shall,  he  shall,  thou  spiteful  woman, 
Thou  beastly  wonuin!  and  thou  shalt  know  too 
And  feel  too  sensible,  I  am  no  ward,        [late  too, 
No  stale  stuff  for   your  money-merchants  that 

sent  it ! 
Who  dare  send  me,  or  how  durst  thou,  thou 

Gov.  What  you  please : 
For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  service. 
The  prince  shall  bring  the  next  himself. 

Ceiia.  'Tib  strange, 
That  you  should  deal  so  peevishly  I  Beshrew  yon, 
You  have  put  me  in  a  heat. 

Gov.  I  am  sure  you  have  kiU'd  me ; 
I  ne'er  received  such  language :    I  can  hut  wait 

upon  you, 
And  be  your  drudge ;  keep  a  poor  life  to  serve  you. 

Celia.  You  know  my  nature  is  too  easy,  gover- 
ness ; 
And  you  know  now,  I  am  sorry  too.    How  does  he  ? 

Gov,  Oh,  God,  my  head ! 

Celia.  Pr'ythee,  be  well,  and  tell  me. 
Did  he  speak  of  me  since  he  came  ?  Nay,  see  now ! 
If  thou  wilt  leave  this  tyranny  ~  Good,  sweet  go- 
verness. 
Did  he  but  name  his  Celia  ?  Look  upon  me  ! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  meant  no  harm !  Here,  take  this. 
And  buy  thyself  some  trifles.    Did  he,  good  wench  ? 

Gov.  He  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 

CeluL  That's  my  good  governess  1 

Gov.  There's  more  clothes  making  for  you. 

Celia.  More  clothes? 

Gov.  More; 
Richer  and  braver ;  I  can  tell  you  that  news ; 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 

Celia.  To  what  use,  sirrah  ? 

Gov,  You  are  too  good  for  our  house  now :  We, 
poor  wretches, 
Shall  lose  die  comfort  of  you. 

Celia.  No,  I  hope  not. 

Gov.  For  ever  lose  you,  lady. 

Celia.  Lose  me  ?  wherefore  ? 
I  hear  of  no  such  thing. 

Gov.  'Tis  sure,  it  must  be  so : 
You  must  shine  now  at  court !  such  preparation, 
Such  hurry,  and  such  hanging  rooms 

Celia.  To  th'  court,  wench  ? 
Was  it  to  th'  court,  thou  saidst  ? 

Gov.  You'll  find  it  so. 

Celia.  Stay,  stay ;  this  cannot  be. 

Got'.  I  say  it  must  be. 
I  hope  to  find  you  still  the  same  good  lady. 

Celia.  To  th*  court?    This  stumbles  me.     Art 
This  preparation  is  ?  [sure  for  me,  wench. 

Gov.  She  is  perilous  crafty ;  iAride. 

I  fear,  too  honest  for  us  all  too. — ^Am  I  sure  I  live? 

Celia.  To  th'  court  ?  this  cannot  down :  What 
should  I  do  there  ? 
Why  should  he  on  a  sudden  change  his  mind  thus, 
And  not  make  me  acquainted  ?----(Sure  he  loves 

me!) — 
His  TOW  was  made  against  it,  and  mine  with  him  ; 
At  least  while  this  king  lived.  He  will  come  hither, 
And  see  me,  ere  I  go  ? 

Gov.  Would  some  wise  woman  lAride. 

Had  her  in  working  ! — ^That  I  think  he  will  not, 
Because  he  means  with  all  joy  there  to  meet  you. 
You  shall  hear  more  within  this  hour. 

Celia.  A  courtier? 
What  may  that  meaning  be  ?  Sure,  he  will  see  me 


If  he  be  come ;  he  must.  Hark  you,  good  gover- 
What  age  is  the  king  of?  [ness  ; 

Gov.  He's  an  old  man,  and  full  of  business. 

Celia.  I  fear  too  full,  indeed.  What  ladies  are 
I  would  be  loth  to  vrant  good  company.       [there  ? 

Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  you  would  desire ; 
And,  when  you  are  acquainted,  the  best  company ! 

Celia.  'lis  very  well.  Pr*ythee,  go  in :  let's  talk 
For,  though  I  fear  a  trick,  I'll  bravely  try  it.  [more. 

Gov.  I  see  he  must  be  cunning,  knocks  this  doe 
down.  {Atide. 

IBjceunL 


SCENE  III.— A  Place  near  the  Field  ofBatile. 
Enter  Lixutbhant  and  Lborttob.    Druma  within. 

Leon.  You  shall  not  have  your  vrill,  sirrah !  Are 
you  running  ? 
Haye  yon  gotten  a  toy  in  your  heels?  Is  this  a 

season, 
When  honour  pricks  you  on,  to  prick  your  ears  up 
After  your  whore,  your  hobby-horse  ? 

Lieut.  Why,  look  ye  now ! 
What  a  strange  man  are  you  ?  Would  yon  have  a 
At  all  hours  dU  alike  ?  [man  fight 

Leon.  Do  but  fight  something. 
But  half  a  blow,  and  put  thy  stomach  to't : 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  but  make  mouths  at  'em. 

Lieut.  And  have  my  teeth  knockM  out  ?  I  thank 
You  are  my  dear  friend  !  [you  heartily ! 

Leon,  What  a  devil  ails  thee  ? 
Dost  long  to  be  hang'd  ? 

Lieut.  'Faith,  sir,  I  make  no  suit  for't : 
But  rather  than  I  would  live  thus  out  of  charity, 
Continually  in  brawling—^ 

Leon.  Art  thou  not  he 
(I  may  be  cozeu'd) 

Lieut.  I  shall  be  disoorer'd. 

Leon.  That,  in  the  midst  of  thy  most  hellish 
pains. 
When    thou    wert   crawling-sick,    didst    aim    at 
When  thou  wert  mad  with  pain  ?  [wonders  ? 

Lieut.  You  have  found  the  cause  out ; 
I  had  ne'er  been  mad  to  fight  else.  I  confess,  sir. 
The  daily  torture  of  my  side,  that  vex'd  me. 
Made  me  as  daily  careless  what  became  of  me, 
"nil  a  kind  sword  there  wounded  me,  and  eased 

me  ; 
'Twas  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.     I  am  well 

now, 
And  take  some  pleasure  in  my  life :    Methinks, 

now. 
It  shews  as  mad  a  thing  to  me  to  see  yon  scuffle, 
And  kill  one  another  foolishly  for  honour, 
As  'twas  to  you  to  see  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon.  And  wilt  thou  ne*er  fight  more  ? 

Lieut.  V  th'  mind  I  am  in. 

Leon.  Nor  ne'er  be  sick  again  ? 

Lieut.  1  hope  I  shall  not. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee  be  sick  again;  pr'ythee,  1 
Be  just  so  sick  again.  [beseech  thee, 

Lieut.  I'll  just  be  hang'd  first. 

Leon.  If  all  the  arts  that  are  can  make  a  cholic, 
(Therefore  look  to't  1)  or  if  imposthumes  (mark 
As  big  as  footballs [me !) 

Lieut.  Deliver  me! 

Leon.  Or  stones  of  ten  pound  weight  i*  th* 
kidnies, 
Through  ease  and  ugly  diets,  may  be  gather'd, 
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I'll  feed  you  vp  myself,  sir ;  I'll  prepare  yon  I 
Yoa  cannot  fight,  nnless  the  devil  tear  you  ? 
You  ahall  not  want  provocations ;  I'll  scratch  yon  ; 
I'll  haye  thee  have  the  tooth-ach,  and  the  head- 
ach 

Lieut.  Grood  colonel,  I'll  do  any  thing  I 

Leon.  No,  no,  nothing  1 
Then  will  I  have  thee  blown  with  a  pair  of  smiths* 

bellows, 
(Because  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  round  gale 

with  you) 
Fill'd  full  of  oil  of  devil,  and  aqua- fords ; 
And  let  these  work ;  these  may  provoke. 

Lieut.  Good,  colonel ! 

Leon.  A  coward  in  full  blood?    Pr*ythee  be 
Will  roasting  do  thee  any  good  ?     [plain  with  me ; 

Lieut.  Nor  basting  neither,  sir. 

Leon,  Marry,  that  goas  hard. 

Enter  Firtt  Gentleman. 

1  Gen/.  Where  are  you,  colonel? 
The  prince  expects  you,  sir :  he  has  hedged  the 

enemy 
Within  a  straight,  where  all  the  hopes  and  valours 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a  passage : 
He  has  'em  now. 

Leon.  I  knew  all  this  before,  sir ; 
I  chalked  him  out  his  way.    But,  do  you  see  that 
thing  there  ? 

Lieut.  Nay,  good  sweet  colonel  1  I'U  fight  a 

Leon.  Thattlung!  [little. 

1  Gent.  What  thing  I    I  see  the  brave  lieute- 

nant. 

Leon.  Rogue,  what  a  name  hast  thou  lost  ? 

Lieut,  You  may  help  it ; 
Yet  you  may  hdp't :  I'll  do  you  any  courtesy ! 
I  know  you  love  a  wench  well. 

Enter  Second  Gentleman. 

Leon,  Look  upon  him. 
Do  you  look  too. 

2  Gent.  What  should  I  look  on  ? 

I  come  to  tell  you  the  prince  stays  your  direction : 
We  have  'em  now  V  the  coop,  sir. 

Leon.  Let  'em  rest  there, 
And  chew  upon  their  miseries.  But  look  first 

Lieut.  I  cannot  fight,  for  all  this. 

I^on.  Look  on  this  fellow ! 

2  Gent.  1   know   him ;    'tis  the  valiant  brave 
lieutenant. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  hear  this,  and  play  the  rogue  ? 
Steal  off ! 
Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it ! 
And  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
And  if  thou  kill'st  but  two 

Lieut,  You  may  excuse  me ; 
'TIs  not  my  fault :  I  dare  not  fight. 

Leon,  Be  ruled  yet ; 
I'll  beat  thee  on ;  go,  wink  and  fight !    A  plague 
upon  your  sheep's  heart ! 

2  Gent.  What's  all  this  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  I  cannot  shew  you. 

Leon.  Here's  twenty  pound,  go  but  smell  to  'em. 

Lieut,  Alas,  sir, 
I  have  taken  such  a  cold,  I  can  smell  nothing. 

Leon.  I  can  smell  a  rascal,  a  rank  rascal  1 
Fy,  how  he  stinks,  stinks  like  a  tired  jade ! 

2  Gent.  What,  sir  ? 

Leon.  Why,  that,  sir  ;  do  not  you  smell  him  ? 
2  Geni.  Smell  him  ? 


Lieut.  I  must  endure. 
Leon.  Stinks  like  a  dead  dog,  carrion  1 
There's  no  such  damnable  smell  under  Heaven, 
As  the  faint  sweat  of  a  coward.    Will  you  fighl 
yet? 
Lieut.  Nay,  now  I  defy  you ;  you  have  spoke 
the  worst 
You  can  of  me ;  and  if  every  man  should  take 
What  you  say  to  the  heart,  God  ha'  mercy ! 
Leon.  God  ha'  mercy,  with  all  my  heart  I  hen 
I  forgive  thee ; 
And,  fight,  or  fight  not,  do  but  go  along  with  us, 
And  keep  my  dog. 

Lieut.  I  love  a  good  dog  naturally. 
1  Gent.  What's  all  this  stir,  lieutenant? 
Lieut.  Nothing,  sir. 
But  a  slight  matter  of  argument. 

Leon.  Pox  take  thee  ! 
Sure,  I  shall  love  this  rogue,  he's  so  pretty  i 

coward. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  up  now,  and  if  Fortune 
Dare  play  the  slut  again,  I'U  never  more  sain 

her. — 
Come,   play-fellow,    come!   pr'ythee,   come  up 

come,  chicken  I 
I  have  a  way  shall  fit  yet    A  tame  knave  I 
Come,  look  upon  us. 

Lieut.  I'll  tell  you  who  does  best,  boys. 

lExeunl 


SCENE   IV^-The  Capital.-^A  State-Room  « 
the  Palace,  with  a  Gallery. 

Enter  kxmootnx  and  Mcnippus,  tAove. 

Men.  I  saw  her  coming  out 

Ant.  Who  waits  upon  her  ? 

Men.  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  some  other  gen 
By  me  appointed.  [tlemen 

Ant.  Where's  your  wife  ? 

Men.  She's  ready 
To  entertain  her  here,  sir ;  and  some  ladies 
Fit  for  her  lodgings. 

Ant.  How  i&ews  she  in  her  trim  now  ? 

Men.  Oh,  most  divinely  sweet. 

Ant.  Pr'ythee,  speak  softly. 
How  does  she  take  her  coming  ? 

Men.  She  bears  it  bravely ; 
But  what  she    thinks — For   Heaven    sake,    sij 

preserve  me  1 
If  the  prince  chance  to  find  this 

Ant.  Peace,  you  old  fool ; 
She  thinks  to  meet  him  here? 

Men.  That's  all  the  project. 

Ant,  Was  she  hard  to  bring? 

Men.  No,  she  believed  it  quickly. 
And  quickly  made  herself  fit     The  gown  a  little, 
And  those  new  things  she  has  not  been  acquainte 

with. 
At  least  in  this  place,  where  she  lived  a  prisoner. 
Troubled  and  stirr'd  her  mind.    But  believe  mt 

sir. 
She  has  worn  as  good,  they  sit  so  apted  to  her ; 
And  she  is  so  great  a  mistress  of  disposure. 
Here  they  come  now :  But  take  a  full  view  of  hei 

Enter  Cbua,  Timon,  Charinthus,  and  Gentlemen. 

Ant.  How    cheerfully    she    looks!     How    sh 
salutes  all ! 
And  how  she  views  the  place !    She  is  very  younj 
sure. 
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That  was  an  admirable  smile,  a  catching  one ; 
The  very  twang  of  Cnpid's  bow  sung  to  it ! 
She  has  two-e^ed  eyes ;  they  kill  o  both  sides. 

Men.  She  makes  a  stand,  as  though  she  wonld 

Ant,  Be  still  then.  [speak. 

Celia.  Good  gentlemen,  tronble  yonrselTes  no 
further; 
I  had  thought,  sure,  to  have  met  a  noble  friend 

Tim,  You  may  meet  many,  lady.  [here. 

Ceiia,  Such  as  yon  are, 
I  covet  few  or  none,  sir. 

Char.  Will  you  walk  this  way,  [lady. 

And  take  the  sweets  o'  th'  garden?  cool  and  dose, 

Ceiia,  Methinks,  this  open  air's  tu  better. — 

Tend  ye  that  way  ?—  lAtide. 

Pray,  where's  the  woman  came  along  ? 

Char.  What  woman  ? 

Celia.  The  woman  of  the  house  I  lay  at. 

Tim,  Woman.' 
Here  was  none  came  along,  sure. 

Celia.  Sure  I  am  catch'd  then. — 
'Pray,  where's  the  prince  ? 

Cnar.  He  will  not  be  long  from  3^00* 
We  are  his  humble  servants. 

CeUa,  I  could  laugh  now. 
To  see  how  finely  I  am  cozen'd :  Yet  I  fear  not ; 
For,  sure,  I  know  a  way  to  'scape  all  dangers. 

lAtide. 

Tim,  Madam,  your  lodgings  lie  this  way. 

Celia.  My  lodgings  ? 
For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  what  office  do  I  bear  here? 

Tim,  The  great  commander  of  all  hearts. 

filter  LsoarpB  and  Ladies. 

Celia.  You  have  hit  it : 
I  thank  your  sweet-heart  for  it !  Who  are  these 

Char.  Ladies,  that  come  to  serve  you.      [now? 

Celia.  Well  considered. — 
Are  you  my  servants  ? 

Lady,  Servants  to  your  pleasures. 

Celia,  I  dare  believe  ye,  but  I  dare  not  trust  ye ! 

Catch'd  with  a   trick?    well,  I  must    bear    it 

patiently. —  lAtid^. 

Methinks,  this  court's  a  neat  place ;  all  the  people 

Of  so  refined  a  size 

Tim.  This  is  no  poor  rogue. 

Leu.  Were  it  a  paradise,  to  please  your  fancy. 
And  entertain  the  sweetness  you  bring  with  you — 

Celia,  Take  breath ;  you're  fat,  and  many  words 
may  melt  you. — 
This  is  three  bawds  beaten  into  one.  Bless  me. 
Heaven,  [Jnde. 

What  shall  become  of  me?  I  am  i'  the  pitfalL 
On  my  conscience,  this  is  the  old  viper, 
And  sll  these  little  ones  creep  every  night 
Into  her  belly. — Do  you  hear,  plump  servant. 
And  you,  my  little  sucking  ladies?  you 
Must  teach  me  Tfor  I  know  you  are  excellent  at 

carriage) 
How  to  behave  myself;  for  I  am  rude  yet 
But,  you  say,  the  prince  will  come  ? 

Lady.  'Will  fly  to  see  you. 

Celia,  For,  look  you,  if  a  great  man,  say  the 
Should  come  and  visit  me [king  now, 

Men,  She  names  you. 

Ant.  Peace,  fbol ! 

Celia,  And  offer  me  a  kindness,  such  a  kind- 
Leu.  Ay,  such  a  kindness !  [1 

CeUa,  True,  lady,  such  a  kindness : 
What  shall  that  kindness  be  now  ? 


Leu,  A  witty  lady ! 
Learn,  little  ones,  learn. 

Celia,  Say  it  be  all  his  favour 

Leu,  And  a  sweet  saying  'tis. 

Celia.  And  I  grow  peevish  ? 

Leu.  You  must  not  be  neglectfuL 

Celia,  There's  the  matter. 
There's  the  main  doctrine  now,  and  I  may  mias  it. 
Or  a  kind  handsome  gentleman  ? 

Leu,  You  say  welL 

Celia,  They'll  count  us  basely  bred. 

Leu,  Not  freely  nurtured. 

Celia.  m  take  thy  counsel. 

Leu,  'Tis  an  excellent  woman  ! 

Celia,  I  find  a  notable  volume  here,  a  learned 
one. 
Which  way  ?  For  I  would  fiun  be  in  my  chamber; 
In  truth,  sweet  ladies,  I  grow  weary.    Fie  1 
How  hot  the  air  beats  on  me ! 

Lady.  This  way,  madam. 

Celia,  Now,  by  mine  honour^  I  grow  wondrous 
ftinttoo. 

Leu,  Your    fims,  sweet  gentlewomen,    your 
fans! 

Celia.  Since  I  am  fool'd,  lA$ide. 

I'll  make  myself  some  sport,  though  I  pay  dear 

for't.  [JS**<. 

Men,  You  see  now  what  a  manner  of  woman 

Ant,  Thou  art  an  ass !  [she  is,  sir. 

Men,  Is  this  a  fit  love  for  the  prince  ? 

Ant,  A  coxcomb! 
Now,  by  my  crown,  a  dainty  wench,  a  sharp 

wench. 
And  a  matchless  spirit !  How  she  jeer'd  'em  ! 
How  carelessly  she  scoff'd  'em !  Use  her  nobly. 
I  would  I  had  not  seen  her !  Wait  anon. 
And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  trade  upon. 

iBxemU. 


SCENE  y. — The  Camp  q/*  Dbmktrius  on  the 

Frontiers. 

BnUr  LaoKTTOB  and  the  ttto  Oentloaaien. 

Leon,  We  must  keep  a  round  and  a  strong 

watch  to-night ; 
The  prince  will  not  charge  the  enemy  tiU  the 

morning : 
But  for  the  trick  I  told  you  for  this  rascal. 
This  rogue,  that  health  and  strong  heart  makes  a 

1  G^.  Ay,  if  it  take.  [coward 

Leon.  Ne'er  fear  it ;  the  prince  has  it. 

And  if  he  let  it  fidl,  I  must  not  know  it ; 
He  will  suspect  me  presently :  But  you  two 
May  help  the  plough. 

2  Gent.  That  he  is  sick  again? 

Leon,  Extremely  sick;  his  disease  grown  in- 
Never  yet  found,  nor  touch'd  at  [curable ; 

Enter  Lixutbmamt. 

2  Gent.  WeU,  we  have  it; 
And  here  he  comes. 

Leon,  The  prince  has  been  upon  him : 
What  a  flatten  face  he  has  now !  It  takes,  believe 
How  like  an  ass  he  looks !  [it 

Lieut,  1  feel  no  great  pain ; 
At  least,  I  think  I  do  not ;  yet  I  feel  sensibly, 
I  grow  extremely  foint  How  cold  I  sweat  now ! 

Leon.  So,  so,  so ! 

Liettt,  And  now  *ti8  even  too  true ;  I  fed  a 
pricking. 
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A  pricking,  a  strange  pricking.  How  it  tingles ! 
And  as  it  were  a  stitch  too.  The  prince  told  me. 
And  every  one  cried  out  I  was  a  dead  man : 
1  had  thought  I  had  been  as  well 

Leon,  Upon  him  now,  boys ; 
And  do  it  most  demurely. 

1  Gent,  How  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

1  Gent,  'Life,  how  looks  this  man  ! 
How  dost  thou,  good  Lieutenant  ? 

2  Gent,  I  ever  told  you 

This  man  was  never  cured ;  I  see  it  too  plain  now. 
How  do  you  feel  yourself  ?  you  look  not  perfect. 
How  dull  his  eye  hangs  I 

1  Gent.  That  may  be  discontent.  [now 

2  Gent.  Believe  me,  friend,  I  would  not  suffer 
The  tithe  of  those  pains  this  man  feels — Mark  his 

forehead ! 
What  a  doud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon't ! 

Lieut,  I  have  it, 
Again  I  have  it ;  how  it  grows  upon  me ! 
A  miserable  man  I  am  1 

Lean,  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  A  miserable  man  thou  shalt 
be. 
This  is  the  tamest  trout  I  ever  tickled.        lAtide, 

Enter  two  Physicians. 

1  Phjf,  This  way  he  went. 

2  Ph^.  *Pray  Heaven,  we  find  him  living ! 
He's  a  brave  fellow  ;  'tis  pity  he   should  perish 

thus. 
1  Phff.  A  strong-hearted  man,  and  of  a  notable 
Lieut,  Oh,  oh !  [suflferance. 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  how  ia  it,  man  ? 
Lieut.  Oh,  gentlemen, 

Never  so  fiill  of  pain 

2  Gent.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ? 

Lieut.  Never  so  foil  of  pain,  gentlemen. 

1  PAff,  Heishere;-- 
How  do  you,  sir  ? 

2  Phif,  Be  of  good  comfort,  soldier ; 
The  prince  has  sent  us  to  you. 

Lieut,  Do  you  think  I  may  live  ? 
2  Phy,  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 

1  Phy.  Yesi  you  may  live  :  But 

I^eon.  Finely  butted,  doctor  I 
1  Gent.  Do  not  discourage  him. 

1  Phy,  He  must  be  told  truth ; 
'Tis  now  too  late  to  trifle. 

Enter  Dsmstwto  and  Gentlemen. 

2  Gent,  Here  the  prince  comes. 
Dem.  How  now,  gentlemen  ? 

2  Gent,  Bewailing,  sir,  a  soldier ; 
And  one,  I  think,  your  grace  will  grieve  to  part 
But  every  living  thing [with. 

Dem,  'TIS  true,  must  perish ; 
Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves. — 
How  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut,  'Faith,  'tis  true,  sir ; 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles'  ends. 

Lean.  He's  finely  mortified. 

Dem,  Thou  art  heart-whole  yet,  I  see.  He  alters 
strangely, 
And  that  apace  too  ;  I  saw  it  this  morning  in  him. 
When  he,  poor  man,  I  dare  swear 

Lieut,  No,  believe't,  sir, 
I  never  felt  it. 

Dem.  Here  lies  the  pain    now :    How  he  is 

1  Phy.  The  imposthume,  [swell'd  ! 

Fed  with  a  new  malignant  humour  now. 


lAeide. 


Will  grow  to  such  a  bigness,  *tis  incredible ; 

The  compass  of  a  bushel  will  not  hold  it. 

And  with  such  a  hell  of  torture  it  wUl  rise  too — 

Dem,  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it  ? 

Lieut.  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  sir ! 
I  feel  you  sensibly  ere  you  come  near  me. 

Dem,  He's  finely  wrought.  lAatde."] — He  must 
be  cut,  no  cure  disc. 
And  suddenly ;  you  see  how  fast  he  blows  out. 

Lieut.  Good  master  doctor,  let  me  be  beholden 
I  feel  I  cannot  last [to  you : 

2  Phy,  For  what,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut,  But  even  for  half  a  dozen  cans  of  good 
wine. 
That  I  may  drink  my  will  out ;  I  faint  hideously. 

Dem.  Fetch  him  some  wine ;  and,  since  he  must 
go,  gentlemen, 
Why,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant,  viM  teine, 

Lieut,  That's  even  the  nearest  way. 

Leon.  I  could  laugh  dead  now ! 

Dem,  Here,  off  with  that 

Lieut.  These  two  I  give  your  grace ;       IDrinks, 
A  poor  remembrance  of  a  dying  man,  sir ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  wear  *em  out. 

Dem,  I  will,  soldier. 
These  are  fine  legacies. 

Lieut,  Among  the  gentlemen, 
Even  all  I  have  left ;  I  am  a  poor  man,  naked, 
Yet  something  for  remembrance;  four  a-piece, 

gentlemen : 
And  so  my  body — where  you  please.  IDrinkt, 

Lean,  'Twill  work. 

Lieut,  I  make  your  grace  my  executor,  and^  I 
beseech  you. 
See  my  poor  will  fulfilled^  Sure,  I  shall  walk  else. 

Dem,  As  full  as  they  can  be  fill'd,  here's  my 

1  Gent.  The  wine  will  tickle  him.  [hand,  soldier. 
Lieut.  I  would  hear  a  drum  beat, 

But  to  see  how  I  could  endure  it. 

Dem,  Beat  a  drum  there  1  IDrum  within, 

Lieut,  Oh,  heavenly  music  I  I  would  hear  one 
I  am  very  full  of  pain.  [j^g  to't. 

Dem,  Sing  ?  'tis  impossible. 

Lieut,  Why,  then  I  would  drink  a  drum -foil. 
Where  lies  the  enemy  ? 

2  Gent,  Why,  here,  close  by. 
Leon,  Now  he  begins  to  muster. 
Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight  ? 

Dare  he  fight,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Phy,  You  must  not  cut  him  ; 
He's  gone  then  in  a  moment :  All  the  hope  left  is, 
To  work  his  weakness  into  sudden  anger, 
And  make  him  raise  his  passion  above  his  pain, 
And  so  dispose  him  on  the  enemy : 
His  body  tiien,  being  stirr'd  with  violence. 
Will  purge  itsdf,  and  break  the  sore- 

Dem.  'Tis  true,  sir. 

1  Phy.  And  then,  my  life  for  his— — 
Lieut.  1  will  not  die  thus. 

Dem.  But  he  is  too  weak  to  do 

Lieut.  Die  like  a  dog ! 

2  Phy.  Ay,  he's  weak ;  but  yet  he's  heart-whole. 
Lieut.  Hem ! 

Dem.  An  excellent  sign. 

Lieut.  Hem ! 

Dem.  Stronger  still,  and  better. 

Lieut.  Hem,  hem !  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan ! 

lEgit. 
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1  Phy.  Now  he's  i'  th'  way  on't. 

Dem.  Well,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  wilt  do  some- 
thing, certain. 

Leon.  And  some  braye  thing,  or  let  mine  ears 
He*8  finely  wrought.  [be  cat  off. 

Dem.  Let's  after  him. 

Leon,  I  pray,  sir. 
Bat  how  this  rogue,  when  this  cloud's  melted  in 
And  all  discover'd [him, 

Dem,  That's  for  an  after-mirth.    Away,  away, 
away !  [ExeunL 


SCENE  VI.— rAtf  Field  of  Battle. 
Enter  SauKccm,  Ltbimachis,  Piolxmy  and  SoldierB. 

Sel.  Let  no  man  fear  to  die :  We  love  to  sleep 
alJ, 
And  death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep.    All  ages, 
And  all  hours  call  us ;  'ds  so  common,  easy. 
That  little  children  tread  those  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  sick,  nor  our  souls  press'd  with  sorrows. 
Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  tales,  forgotten. 
High,  high  we  come,  and  hearty  to  our  faneraU, 
And,  as  the  sun  that  sets,  in  blood  let's  falL 

Lytim.  'Tis  true,  they  have  us  fast,  we  cannot 
'scape  *em. 
Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  smile  for  us. 
Dishonourable  ends  we  can  'scape  though, 
And,  worse  than  those,  captivities  :  We  can  die ; 
And  dying  nobly,  though  we  leave  behind  us 
Those  clods  of  flesh,  that  are  too  massy  burthens, 
Oar  living  souls  fly  crown'd  with  living  conquests ! 

Pud.  They  have  begun ;  fight  bravely,  and  fall 
braTely ; 
And  may  that  man  that  seeks  to  save  his  life  now, 
By  price,  or  promise,  or  by  fear  faUs  from  us. 
Never  again  be  blest  with  name  of  soldier  I 

Enter  a  Soldior. 

Sel.  How  now?  Who  charged  first?  I  seek  a 
To  set  me  off  in  death.  [braTe  hand 

Sold.  We  are  not  chaiged,  sir ; 
The  prince  lies  st^l. 

Sel.  How  comes  this  'hurum  up  then  ? 

Sold.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  with  the 
devil  in  him, 
(He  never  durst  do  tUs  else)  has  broke  into  us. 
And  here  he  bangs  ye  two  or  three  before  him. 
There  five  or  six ;  Tentores  upon  whole  companies. 

Ptol.  And  is  not  seconded  ? 

Sold.  Not  a  man  follows. 

Sel.  Nor  cut  a'  pieces  ? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  stay'd  'em. 

Sel.  Let's  in  and  see  this  mirade. 

Ptol.  I  admire  it  1  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  TlV^Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  LaoimuB  and  GeDtlemen. 

Leon.  Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  off  1  I  am  sure 
he*s  clouted. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take? 
1  Gent.  'Tis  admirable ! 

Enter  LisurxirAifT,  vitk  colmirs  in  his  hand,  purming 
three  or /our  Soldiers. 

Lieut.  Follow  that  blow,  my  friend !  there's  at 
your  coxcombs ! 
I  fight  to  save  me  from  the  surgeons'  miseries. 


Leon.  How  the  knave  curries  'em  ! 

Lieut.  You  cannot,  rogues. 
Till  you  have  my  diseases,  fly  my  fury. 
Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  run  from  me  ? 
An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  so  hunt 

Ye  porridge-gutted  slaves,  ye  yeal-broth  boobies  ! 
Enter  DsMsnuas,  Phyridans,  and  Gentlemen. 

Leon,  Enough,  enough.  Lieutenant!  thou  hast 

Dem.  Mirror  of  man !  [done  brayely. 

Lieut,  There's  a  flag  for  you,  sir : 
I  took  it  out  o'  th'  shop,  and  never  paid  for't. 
I'll  to  'em  again ;  I  am  not  come  to  th'  text  yet. 

Dem.  No  more,  my  soldier.  Beshrew  my  heart, 
he  is  hurt  sore. 

Leon,  Hang  him,  he'U  lick  all  those  whole. 

1  Phy.  Now  will  we  take  him, 
And  cure  him  in  a  trice. 

Dem,  Be  careful  of  him. 

Lieut.  Let  me  live  but  two  years,  and  do  what 
you  will  with  me : 
I  never  had  but  two  hours  yet  of  happiness. 
Pray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  valour; 
For  I  am  even  as  weary  of  this  fighting 

2  Phy.  You  shall  have  nothing.    Come  to  the 

prince's  tent, 
And  there  the  sui^geons  presently  shall  aeardiyou ; 
Then  to  your  rest. 

Lieut.  A  little  handsome  litter 
To  lay  me  in,  and  1  shall  sleep. 

Leon.  Look  to  him. 

Dem.  I  do  believe  a  horse  begot  this  fellow ; 
He  never  knew  his  strength  yeL — ^They  are  our 
own. 

Leon.  I  think  so  ;  I  am  cozened  else.  I  would 
but  see  now 
A  way  to  fetch  these  off,  and  save  their  honours. 

Dem.  Only  their  Uvea. 

Leon.  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  now, 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  advantage. 

Dem.  I  shall  be  ruled.     Let   the  battles  now 
Ourself  vrill  give  the  signaL [move  forward ; 

RUer  Trumpet  and  Herald. 

Now,  Herald,  what's  your  message? 

Her.  From  my  masters 
This  honourable  courtesy,  a  parley 
For  half  an  hour ;  no  more,  sir. 

Dem.  Let  'em  come  on ; 
They  have  my  princely  word. 

Enter  Ssuti^cvs,  Lybtmachus,  ProLSMV,  Attendants,  and 

Soldiers. 

Her.  They  are  here  to  attend  you. 

Dem.  Now,  princes,  your  demands  ? 

Sel.  Peace,  if  it  may  be 
Without  the  too  much  tainture  of  our  honour. 
Peace ;  and  we'll  buy  it  too. 

Dem.  At  what  price  ? 

Lytim.  Tribute. 

Ptol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 

Leon.  That  will  not  do. 

Sel.  Leontius,  you  and  I  have  served  together, 
And  run  through  many  a  fortune  with  our  swords. 
Brothers  in  wounds  and  health;    one  meat  has 

fed  us ; 
One  tent  a  thousand  times  from  cold  night  covered 

us; 
Our  loves  have  been  but  one  ;  and,  had  we  died 
then, 
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One  monament  had  held  oar  names  and  actions : 
Why  do  you  set  upon  your  friends  snch  prices. 
And  sacritioe  to  giddy  Chance  such  trophies  ? 
Have  we  forgot  to  die  ?  or  are  our  virtues 
Less  in  afflictions  constant,  than  our  fortunes  ? 
You  are  deceived,  old  soldier. 

JLeon,  I  know  your  worths, 
And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  virtues. 
Were  these  my  wars,  or  led  my  power  in  chief  here, 
I  knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories : 
They  are  my  king's  employments ;  this  man  fights 

now, 
To  whom  I  owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  service ; 
This  man,  that  fled  before  ye.     Call  back  that, 
That  bloody  day  again,  call  that  disgrace  home, 
And  then  an  easy  peace  may  sheath  our  swords  up. 
1  am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
Nor  do  I  gape  ungratefully  to  swallow  you. 
Honour,  the  spur  of  all  illustrious  natures. 
That  made  you  fiunous  soldiers,  and  next  kings, 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  strikes  me  forward. 
Will  you  unarm,  and  yield  yourselves  his  prisoners  ? 

SeL  We  never  knew  what  that  sound  meant :  No 
gyves 
Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  but  embraces  ; 
Nor  weight  of  sorrow  here,  till  earth  fall  on  me. 

Leon.  Expect  our  charge  then. 

Lysim,  'Tis  the  nobler  courtesy  1 
And  so  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  bless  us  \ 

Dem.  Stay !  Have  you  any  hope  ? 

Sel,  We  have  none  left  us. 
But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together : 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight. 

Leon.  Win  it,  and  wear  it. 

Ptol.  Call  from  the  hills  those  companies  hang 
o'er  us 
Like  bursting  clouds,  and  then  break  in,  and  take  us. 

Dem.  Find  such  a  soldier  will  forsake  advantage, 
And  we'll  draw  off.    To  shew  I  dare  be  noble, 
And  hang  a  light  out  to  you  in  this  darkness, 
(The  light  of  peace !)  give  up  those  cities,  foits. 
And  aU  those  frontier-countries,  to  our  uses. 


Sel,  Is  this  the  peace  ?  traitors  to  those  that 
feed  us. 
Our  gods  and  people,  give  our  countries  from  us  ? 

Lysim.  Begin  the  knell ;  it  sounds  a  great  deal 

Ptol.  Let  loose  your  servant  Death  I     [sweeter. 

Sell,  Fall  Fate  upon  us. 
Our  memories  shall  never  stink  behind  us  1  {Odng. 

Dem.  Seleucus !  great  Seleucus  I 

SM.  The  prince  calls,  sir. 

Dem.  Thou  stock  of  nobleness  and  courtesy, 
Thou  father  of  the  war ! 

Leon.  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 

Dem,  Give  me  my  standard  here. 

Lysim.  His  anger's  melted. 

Dem.  You  gentlemen  that  were  his  prisoners, 
And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature. 
Lay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  these  colours  to  him. 
The  standard  of  the  kingdom.    Take  it,  soldier ! 

Ptoi.  What  will  this  mean  ? 

Dem,  Thou  hast  won  it ;  bear  it  off; 
And  draw  thy  men  home  whilst  we  wait  upon  thee. 

Sel.  You  shall  have  all  our  countries. 

Lysim.  Ptol*  All,  by  Heaven,  sir. 

Dem.  I  will  not  have  a  stone,  a  bush,  a  bramble : 
No,  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  I'll  start  you.— 
Draw  off,  and  make  a  lane  through  all  the  army. 
That  these,  that  have  subdued  us,  may  march 
through  us. 

Sel,  Sir,  do  not  make  me  surfeit  with  such 
goodness ; 
1*11  bear  your  standard  for  you,  follow  you. 

Dem.  I  swear  it  shall  be  so ;  march  through  me 
fairly. 
And  thine  be  this  day's  honour,  great  Seleucus  I 

Ptol.  Mirror  of  noble  minds  I 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you  hate  me. 

[fxtfunC  witib  drums  and  ihouts. 

Leon.  I  cannot  speak  now ! 
Well,  go  thy  ways !  at  a  sure  piece  o'  bravery 
Thou  art  the  best !  These  men  are  won  by  th' 

necks  now. 
I'll  send  a  post  away.  lExit. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.'-The  Capital.  An  Apartment  in  the 

PtUace* 
Enter  Amtioonub  disguised,  and  ManiPPOB. 

Ant   No  aptness  in  her  ? 

Men.  Not  an  immodest  motion  ; 
And  yet  she  is  as  free,  and,  when  she  is  courted, 
Makes  as  wild  witty  answers  ^^ 

Ant,  This  more  fires  me ! 
I  must  not  have  her  thus. 

Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant.  Have  you  put  the  youths  upon  her  ? 

Men.  All  that  know  any  thing. 
And  have  been  studied  how  to  catch  a  beauty  ; 

But  like  so  many  whelps  about  an  elephant 

The  prince  is  coming  home,  sir. 

Ant.  I  hear  that  too  ; 
But  that's  no  matter.     Am  I  alter'd  well  ? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I  think,  sir. 

Ant.  I  must  see  her. 

EiUer  Two  GentUmen, 
1  Gent.  I  offer'd  aU  I  had,  aU  I  could  think  of, 


I  try'd  her  through  all  the  points  o*  th'  compass, 

I  think. 
2  Gent,  She  studies  to  undo  the  court,  to  plant 
The  enemy  to  our  age,  Chastity.  [here 

She  is  the  lint  that  e'er  balk'd  a  close  arbour. 
And  the  sweet  contents  within :  She  hates  curl'd 

heads  too; 
And  setting  up  of  beards  she  swears  is  idolatry. 

1  Gent.  I  never  knew  so  fair  a  face  so  froze ; 
Yet  she  would  make  one  think 

2  Gent,  True,  by  her  carriage ; 

For  she' »  as  wanton  as  a  kid,  to  th'  outside. 
As  full  of  mocks  and  taunts.    I  kiss'd  her  hand  too, 
Walk'd  with  her  half  an  hour. 
1  Gent.  She  heard  me  sing. 
And  sung  herself  too  ;  she  sings  admirably ; 
But  still,  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  minister  enough  of  those,  then  presently. 
With  some  new  flam  or  other,  nothing  to  the  matter, 
And  such  a  frown  as  would  sink  all  before  her. 
She  takes  her  chamber.    Come,  we  shall  not  be 
the  last  fools. 
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2  Gent.  Not  by  a  hundred,  I  hope ;  'tis  a  stnnge 

Am,  This  screws  me  up  still  higher.      [weD(£. 
Enter  Csua  and  lauika. 

Men.  Here  she  comesi  sir. 

Ant.  Then,  be  you  gone,  and  take  the  women 
And  lay  those  jewels  in  her  way.  [with  you : 

IBxamt  all  hut  Cslu  and  Amt. 

Celia.  If  I  stay  longer, 
I  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lais  did. 
How  they  flock  after  me !  Upon  my  conscience, 
I  hsTe  had  a  dozen  horses  given  me  this  morning : 
I'll  even  set  up  a  troop,  and  turn  she-soldier. 
A  good  discrete  wendi  now,  that  were  not  hide- 
bound, 
Might  raise  a  fine  estate  here,  and  suddenly : 

For  these  warm  things  will  give  their  souls 1 

can  go  no  where, 
Without  a  world  of  offerings  to  my  exeellenoe : 
I  am  a  queen,  a  goddess,  I  know  not  what ; 
And  no  constellation  in  all  Heaven,  but  I  outshine 
And  they  have  found  out  now  I  have  no  eyes        [it. 
Of  mortel  lights ;  but  certain  influences. 
Strange  virtuous  lightnings,  human  nature  starts  at; 
And  I  can  kill  my  twenty  in  a  morning, 
With  as  much  ease  now— Ha  I  what  are  these  ? 

new  projects  ? 
Where  are  my  honourable  ladies  ?  Are  you  out,  too  ? 
Nay,  then  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  send  me  good 

carding! 
I  hope  the  prince's  hand  be  not  in  this  sport : 
I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  cannot  hear  from  him. 
And  that,  that  troubles  me :  All  these  were  recre- 
ations. 
Had  I  but  his  sweet  company  to  laugh  with  me. 
What  fellow's  that  ?  Another  apparition  ? 
This  is  the  loving'st  age !  I  should  know  that  face ; 
Sure,  I  have  seen't  before ;  not  long  since  neither. 

Ant,  She  sees  me  now. — Oh,  Heaven,  a  most 
rare  creature !  lAHde. 

CeUa.  Yes,  'tis  the  same :  I'll  take  no  notice  of 
But,  if  I  do  not  fit  you,  let  me  fry  for't.  [you ; 
Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg ?  [Seee  the  Jettela.'} 

They  are  fair  ones, 
EzoeUent  rich,  no  doubt,  too  ;  and  may  stumble 
A  good  staid  mind ;  but  I  can  go  thus  by  'em. — 
My  honest  firiend,  do  you  set  off  these  jewels  ? 

Ant.  Set  'em  off,  lady  ? 

Celia.  I  mean,  sell  'em  here,  sir. 

Ant,  She's  very  quick.  lAeide.] — ^For  sale  they 
are  not  meant,  sure. 

CeRa,  For  sanctity,  I  think,  much  less.    Grood 
even,  sir. 

AnL  Nay,  noble  lady,  stay:    Tis  you  must 
wear  'em: 
Never  look  strange,  they  are  worthy  your  best 

CeHa.  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?  [beauty. 

Ant.  To  you,  or  to  none  living : 
To  you  they're  sent,  to  you  they^  sacrificed. 

Cel,  I'll  never  look  a  horw  i'  th'  mouth  that's 
given: 
I  thank  you,  sir :  I'll  send  one  to  reward  you. 

Ant.  Do  you  never  ask  who  sent  'em  ? 

Celia.  Never,  V; 
Nor  never  care.     If  it  be  an  honest  end. 
That  end's  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but  slubber 
If  it  be  ill,  I  will  not  urge  the  acquaintance,     [it: 

Ant,  This  has  a  soul  indeed^ — Fray,  let  me  tell 
you! 

Celia.  I  care  not  if  you  do,  so  you  do  it  hand- 
And  not  stand  picking  of  your  words.       [somely. 


Ant.  The  king  sent  'em. 

Celia.   Away,  away!    thou  art   some   foolish 
fellow ! 
And  now,  I  think,  thou  hast  stole  'em  too.    The 

long  sent  'em  ? 
Alas,  good  man !  Wouldst  thou  make  me  believe 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  these  worths. 
But  wantonly  to  fling  'em  ?  He's  an  old  man, 
A  good  old  man,  they  say,  too.     I  dare  swear^ 
Fidl  many  a  year  ago  he  left  these  gambols. 
Here,  take  your  trinkets. 

Ant.  Sure,  I  do  not  lie,  lady. 

Celia,  I  know  thou  liest  extremely,  damnably : 
Thou  hast  a  lying  face ! 

Ant.  I  was  never  thus  rattled.  lAside. 

CeHa,  But,  say,  I  should  believe:    Why  are 
these  sent  me  ? 
And  why  art  thou  the  messenger  ?  Who  art  thou  ? 

Ant.  Lady,  look  on  'em  wisely,  and  then  consider 
Who  can  send  such  as  these,  but  a  king  only  ? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations. 
But  only  yours !  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier, 
'Tis  only  fit,  you  know  I  am  his  servant. 
And  have  fulfiU'd  his  will. 

Celia.  You  are  short  and  pithy. 
What  must  my  beauty  do  for  these  ? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady. 
You  cannot  be  so  hard  of  understanding, 
When  a  king's  favour  shines  upon  you  gloriously. 
And  speaks  his  love  in  these 

Celia,  Oh,  then,  love's  the  matter ; 
Sir-reverence  Love !  Now  I  begin  to  led  you : 
And  I  should  be  the  king's  whore ;  a  brave  title ! 
And  go  as  glorious  as  the  sun ;  oh,  brave  still ! 
The  chief  oommandress  of  his  concubines. 
Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  meet  his  pleasures ! 

Ant.  A  devilish  subtle  wench ;  but  a  rare  spirit. 

iAtide. 

Celia.  And  when  the  good  old  sponge  had  suck*d 
my  youth  dry. 
And  left  some  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones ; 
When  time  shall  tell  me  I  have  plough'd  my  life 

up. 
And  cast  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  sink  me 

Ant.  You  must  not  think  so,  lady, 

Celia.  Then  can  these,  sir, 
These  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and 

beauty. 
This  shop  here  of  sin-offerings,  set  me  off  again  ? 
Can  it  restore  me  chaste,  young,  innocent  ? 
Purge  me  to  what  I  was  ?  add  to  my  memory 
An  honest  and  a  noble  hme  ?  The  king's  device  I 
The  sin's  as  universal  as  the  sun  is. 
And  lights  an  universal  torch  to  shame  me. 

Ant.  Do  you  hold  so  slight  account  of  a  great 
That  all  knees  bow  to  purchase  ?     [king's  &vour, 

Celia.  Pr'vthee,  peace  I 
If  thou  knew^st  how  ill-fiivouredly  thy  tale  becomes 
And  what  ill  root  it  takes^^  [thee. 

Ant.  You  will  be  wiser. 

Celia.  Could  the  king  find  no  shape  to  shift  his 
pandarinto. 
But  reverend  age  ?  and  one  so  like  himself  too  ? 

Ant.  She  has  found  me  out  lAtide. 

Celia,  Coxen  the  world  with  gravity ! 
Pr'ythee,  resolve  me  one  thing ;  does  the  king  love 

Ant.  I  think  he  does.  [thee? 

Celia.  It  seems  so,»by  thy  office : 
He  loves  thy  use,  and,  when  that's  ended,  hates 
Thou  seem*st  to  me  a  soldier.  [thee. 
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Ant.  Yes,  I  am  one. 

Celia.  And  hast  fought  for  thy  country  ? 

Ant,  Many  a  time. 

Ceiia.  May  be,  commanded  too  ? 

Ant.  I  have  done,  lady. 

Celia,  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  itate  of 
pity! 
Canst  thou  forget  thou  wert  begot  in  honour  ? 
A  free  companion  for  a  king  ?  A  soldier  ? 
Whose  nobleness  dare  feel  no  want  but  enemies  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  so  wretchedly, 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ?  of  base  bawdry  ? 
Feed  on  the  scum  of  sin  ?  Fling  thy  sword  from 

thee, 
Dishonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nursed  thee  I 
Go,  beg  diseases !  Let  them  be  thy  armours ! 
Thy  fights  the  flames  of  lust,  and  their  foul  issues. 

Ant,  Why  then,  I  am  a  king,  and  mine  own 
sp^iker.  ^Throws  qjfhU  dUguUt. 

Celia,  And  I  as  free  as  you,  mine  own  disposer. 
There,  take  your  jewels ;  let  'em  give  them  lustres 
That  have  dark  lives  and  souls :  Wear  'em  your- 
You'U  seem  a  deril  eke.  [self,  sir ; 

Ant.  I  command  you,  stay. 

Celia.  Be  just,  I  am  commanded. 

Ani,  I  wiU  not  wrong  you. 

Celia,  Then  thus  low  falls  my  duty.        IKneeU. 

Ant.  Can  you  love  me  ? 
Say  '*  ay,"  and  all  I  have 

Celia.  I  cannot  love  you ; 
Without  the  breach  of  faith,  I  cannot  hear  you. 
You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frosts  on  lilies. 
I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  love  1  You*re  answer'd. 

lExiU 

Ant,  I  must  find  apter  means ;  I  Ioto  her  truly. 


SCENE  IL— JB</ore  the  Palace. 

Enter  Dsmbtrius,  Lsoirnus,  'Ltmrmxjkxn,  Gentlemen, 
Soldiera,  and  Host. 

Dem,  Hither,  do  you  say,  she  is  come? 

Host.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  sure  on't : 
For,  whilst  I  waited  on  you,  putting  my  wife  in 

trust, 
I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  the  king  found  her. 
And  hither  she  was  brought.     How,  or  to  what 

Dem.  My  father  found  her  ?  [end — 

Host.  So  my  wife  informs  me. 

Dem,  Leontius,  'pray  draw  off  the  soldiers  t 
I  would  a  while  be  private. 

Leon,  Fall  off,  gentlemen ! 
The  prince  would  be  alone. 

iExeunt  Lmoh.  Luvt.  Oentlonsn,  and  Soldiers. 

Dem,  Is  he  so  cunning  ? 
There  is  some  trick  in  this,  and  you  must  know  it. 
And  be  an  agent  too ;  which,  if  it  prove  so 

Host,  Pull  me  to  pieces,  sir. 

Dem,  My  father  fotmd  her  ? 
My  father  brought  her  hither  ?  Went  she  willingly  ? 

Host,  My  wife  says  full  of  doubts. 

Dem,  I  cannot  blame  her. 
No  more.  There  is  no  trust,  no  faith  in  mankind ! 

Enter  Amtoonvs,  MxNirpus,  Lbontivb,  and  Soldiers. 

Ant,  Keep  her  close  up ;  he  must  not  come  to 

see  her. — 
You  are  welcome   nobly  now!    welcome  home, 

gentlemen ! 
You  have  done  a  courteous  service  on  the  enemy, 
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Has  tied  his  faith  for  ever ;  you  shall  find  it. — 
You  are  not  now  in's  debt,  son.    Still  your  sa( 
Leontius,  what's  the  matter  ?  [looks  ?— 

Leon,  'Truth,  sir,  I  know  not ; 
We  have  been  merry  since  we  went. 

Lieut,  I  feel  it. 

Ant,  Come,  what's  the  matter  now?  Do 

want  money  ? 

Sure  he  has  heard  o'  th'  wench.  lAHde 

Dem,  Is  that  a  want,  sir  ? 
I  would  fain  speak  to  your  grace. 

Ant.  You  may  do  freely. 

Dem,  And  not  deserve  your  anger  ? 

Ant.  That  you  may  too. 

Dem,  There  was  a  gentlewoman,    and    8om< 
time  my  prisoner. 
Which  I  thought  well  of,  sir.  Your  grace  conceivei 
me? 

Ant,  I  do  indeed,  and  with  much  grief  conceiv< 
you; 
With  full  as  much  grief  as  your  mother  bare  you. 
There  was  such  a  woman  :  'Would  I  might  as  wel 
There  was  no  such  Demetrius.  [saj 

Dem.  She  was  virtuous. 
And  therefore  not  unfit  my  youth  to  love  her. 
She  was  as  fair»— 

Ant,  Her  beauty  I'll  proclaim  too. 
To  be  as  rich  as  ever  reign'd  in  woman ; 
But  how  she  made  that  good,  the  devil  knows. 

Dem,  She  was — Oh,  Heaven  ! 

Ant.  The  hell  to  all  thy  gk>ries, 
Swallow'd  thy  youth,  made   shipwreck  of  thine 
She  was  a  devil !  [honour ! 

Dem,  You  are  my  father,  sir. 

Ant.  And  since  you  take  a  pride  to  shew  youi 
follies, 
I'll  muster  'em,  and  all  the  world  shall  view  'em. 

Leon,  What  heat  is  this  ?  The  king's  eyes  speal 
his  anger. 

Ant,  Thou  hast  abused  thy  youth,  drawn  to  th] 
fellowship. 
Instead  of  arts  and  arms,  a  woman's  kisses, 
The  subtilties  and  soft  heats  of  a  harlot. 

Dem,  Good  sir,  mistake  her  not. 

Ant,  A  witch,  a  sorceress  ! 
(I  tell  thee  but  the  truth ;  and  hear,  Demetrius  1) 
Which  has  so  dealt  upon  thy  blood  with  charms. 
Devilish  and  dark ;  so  lock'd  up  all  thy  virtues  ; 
So  pluckM  thee  back  from  what  thou  sprung'st 
firom,  glorious 

Dem.  Oh,  Heaven,  that    any  tongue  but  hii 
durst  say  this ! 
That  any  heart  durst  harbour  it ! — ^Dread  father, 
If  for  the  innocent  the  gods  allow  us 
To  bend  our  knees 

Ant,  Away  I  thou  art  bewitch'd  still ; 
Though  she  be  dead,  her  power  still  lives  upon 
thee. 

Dem,  Dead !  dead !  Oh,  sacred  sir !  Dead,  did 

Ant.  She  is  dead,  fool.  [you  say  i 

Dem,  It  is  not  possible.    Be  not  so  angry. 
Say  she  is  fall'n  under  your  sad  displeasure. 
Or  any  thing  but  dead.     Say  she  is  banlsh'd  ; 
Invent  a  crime,  and  I'll  believe  it,  sir. 

Ant,  Dead  by  the  law :  We  found  her  hell,  and 
her; 
I  mean  her  charms  and  spells,  for  which  she 

perish'd. 
And  she  confess'd  she  drew  thee  to  thy  ruin  ; 
And  purposed  it,  purposed  my  empire's  overthrow. 
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Dem.  But  is  she  dead  ?  was  there  no  pity»  sir  ? 

If  her  youth  erred,  was  there  no  mercy  shown  her  ? 

Did  you  look  on  her  face  when  you  condemned 

her? 

Ant.  I  look'd  into  her  heart,  and  there  she  was 

hideous. 
Dem.  Can  she  be  dead?  Can  virtue  faSl  vat- 
Ant,  She's  dead ;  deservingly  she  died,  [timely  ? 
Dem,  I  have  done  then. — 
Oht    matchless     sweetness,    whither    art   thou 

▼anish'd  ? 
Oh,  thou  fair  soul  of  all  thy  sex,  what  paradise 
Hast  thou  enrich'd  and  bless'd  ? — I  am  your  son, 

sir, 
And  to  all  you  shall  command,  stand  most  obedient : 
Only  a  litUe  time  I  must  entreat  you, 
To  study  to  foriget  her ;  'twill  not  be  long,  SLr, 
Nor  I  long  after  it — Art  thou  dead,  Celia  ? 
Dead,  my  poor  wench  ?  My  joy  pluck'd  green  with 

▼iolenoe  ? 
Oh,  fair  sweet  flower,  Curewell !  Come,  thou  de- 
stroyer. 
Sorrow,  thou  mdter  of  the  soul,  dwell  with  me  ! 
Dwell  with  me,  solitary  thoughts,  tears,  cryings ! 
Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  seek  me ! 
Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,  haunt  about  me  I 
And,  Love,  I  charge  thee,  never  charm  mine  eyes 
Nor  ne'er  betray  a  beauty  to  my  curses :       [more, 
For  I  shall  curse  all  now,  hate  all,  forswear  all. 
And  all  the  brood  of  firuitful  Nature  vex  at ; 
For  she  is  gone  tiiat  was  all,  and  I  nothing ! 

IBxeuHt  DxM .  and  Gent 

Ant,  This  opinion  must  be  maintain'd. 

Men,  It  shidl  be,  sir. 

Ant,  Let  him  go ;  I  can  at  mine  own  pleasure 
Draw  him  to  th'  right  again.  Wait  yon  instructions  ; 
And  see  the  soldier  paid,  Leontius. 
Once  more,  you're  welcome  home  all  1 

All,  Health  to  your  majesty !      IBxemU  Aht.  ^e. 

Leon,  Thou  went*st  along  the  journey ;  how 
canst  thou  tell  ? 

Host,  I  did;  but  I  am  sore  'tis  so:   Had  I 
I  think  this  had  not  proved.  [stay'd  behind, 

Leon.  A  wench  the  reason  ? 

Lieut,  Who's  that  talks  of  a  wench  there  ? 

Leon,  All  this  discontent 
About  a  wench  ? 

Lieut,  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel  ? 

Leon,  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace !  Who  calls  thee 
to  council? 

Lieut,  Why,  if  there  be  a  wench 

Leon.  *Tis  fit  thou  know  her. 
That  ril  say  for  thee ;  and  as  fit  thou'rt  for  her. 
Let  her  be  mew'd  or  stopt. 

StUer  two  G«ntlemfla. 

How  is  it,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gent.  He's  wondrous  discontent ;  he'll  speak 

to  no  man. 

2  Gent,  He  has  taken  his  chamber  close,  admits 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings-ont.    [no  entrance : 

Host,  'Tis  sOy  sir ; 
And  now  I  wish  myself  half-hang'd  ere  I  went  this 

Leon,  What  is  this  woman  ?  [journey. 

Lieut,  Ay! 

Host,  I  cannot  tell  you. 
But  handsome  as  Heaven. 

Lieut,  She's  not  so  high,  I  hope,  sir. 

Leon,  Where  is  she  ? 

Lieut,  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 


Leon,  Why,  sirrah- 


Host,  I  cannot  show  ye  neither ; 
The  king  has  now  disposed  of  her. 

Leon,  There  lies  the  matter. 
Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him  ? 

1  Gent,  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  'em  knock  their 
'Will  never  speak.  [hearts  out, 

Lieut,  'Tis  the  best  way,  if  he  have  her ; 
For,  look  you,  a  man  would  be  loth  to  be  disturb'd 
'Tis  every  good  man's  case.  [in's  pastime ; 

Leon,  "Tis  all  thy  living.^ 
We  must  not  suffer  this,  we  dare  not  suffer  it ; 
For,  when  these  tender  soub  meet  deep  affictions. 
They  are  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with  'em. 
But  drop  away  as  snow  does  finom  a  mountain. 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  sighs,  sink  them- 
I  will,  and  must  speak  to  him.  [selves. 

Lieut,  So  must  I  too : 
He  promised  me  a  charge. 

Leon,  Of  what  ?  of  children  ? 
Upon  my  conscience,  thou  hast  a  double  com- 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already.       [p>ny, 

Lieut,  Thafsallone; 
I'll  raise  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command 
When  they  tnm  disobedient,  unbeget  'em,    ['em  : 
Knock  'em  o'  th'  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A  rare  way  1 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enough 
To  dare  to  see  the  prince  now  ? 

Lieut,  Do  you  think  he*s  angry  ? 

1  Gent,  Extremely  vex'd. 

2  Gent,  To  the  endang'ring  of  any  man  comes 

near  him. 
1  Gent,  Yet,  if  thou  couldst  but  win  him  out, 
whatever  thy  suit  were. 
Believe  it  granted  presently. 

Leon,  Yet  thou  must  tlunk,  though. 
That  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upon  you ; 

And 

Lieut,  If  he  do  not  kill  me 

Leot^,  There's  the  question. 
Lieut,  For  half  a  dosen 
Leon,  Art  thou  so  valiant  ? 
LieuL  Not  absolutely  so,  neither :— No,  it  can- 
not be; 
I  want  my  imposthumes,  and  my  things  about  me; 
Yet,  I'll  make  danger,  coloneL 
Leon,  'Twill  be  rare  sport, 
Howe'er  it  take.   Give  me  thy  hand !  If  thou  dost 

this, 
I'U  raise  thee  up  a  horse-troop,  take  my  word  for*t. 

Lieut,  What  may  be  done  by  human  man 

Leon,  Let's  go  then. 

1  Gent,  Away,  before  he  cool ;  he  will  relapse  else. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  III A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Ajmoamm,  Mamppus,  and  Lsoan*a. 

AnL  Will  she  not  yield  ? 

Leu,  For  all  we  can  uige  to  her. 
I  swore  you  would  marry  her;  she  laughM  ex- 
And  then  she  rail'd  like  thunder.  [tremely, 

Ant,  Call  in  the  magician ! 
I  must  and  will  obtain  her ;  I  am  ashes  else. 

Enter  Magiciso,  with  a  bowl. 

Are  an  the  philters  in  ?  charms,  powder,  roots  I 

Mag,  They  are  all  in ;  and  now  I  only  stay 
The  invocation  of  some  helping  spirits. 
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Ant,  To  your  work  then,  and  diBpatch. 
Mag,  Sit  still,  and  fear  not. 
Leu.  I  shall  ne'er  endure  these  sights. 
Am.  Away  with  the  woman  I 
Go,  wait  without. 
Leu.  When  the  devil's  gone,  pray  call  me.  lExit. 
Ant.  Be  sure  you  make  it  powerful  enough. 
Maff.  Pray  douht  not  IHeeonfure*. 

A  SONG. 

Rise  ftom  the  shades  below, 
AU  you  that  proTO 

The  helps  of  looser  love ! 
Rise,  and  bestow 
Upon  this  cup,  whatever  may  oompel. 
By  powerful  ohaixn,  and  unresisted  speU* 
A  heart  unvrarm'd  to  melt  in  lore's  desires ! 
Distil  into  this  liquor  all  your  fires. 

Heats,  longings,  tears ; 

But  keep  back  frozen  fears ; 
That  she  may  know,  tiiat  has  all  power  defied. 
Art  is  a  power  that  will  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Spirits,  who  dance  about  the  Bowl,  naul  ting  thie 

Antwer. 

I  obey,  I  obey; 

And  am  oome  to  view  the  day ; 

Brought  along  all  may  oompel. 

All  the  earth  has,  and  our  hell. 

Here's  a  litUe,  little  flower ; 

This  will  nuUce  her  sweat  an  hour. 

Then  into  suoh  flames  arise, 

A  thousand  Joys  will  not  suffice : 

Hne'b  the  powder  of  the  moon. 

With  which  she  caught  EndymUm : 

The  powerful  tears  that  Venus  cried, 

When  the  boy  Adonis  died : 

Here's  Medea's  charm,  with  which 

Jason's  heart  she  did  bewitch : 

Omphale  this  spell  put  in. 

When  she  made  the  Libyan  spin  r 

This  dull  root,  pluck'd  from  Lethe  flood. 

Purges  all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 
These  I  stir  thus,  round,  round,  round. 
Whilst  our  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

[7^  Spiritt  disappear. 

Mag.  Now,  sir,  'tis  full ;  and  whosoever  drinks 
Shall  violently  dote  upon  your  person,  [this, 

And  never  sleep  nor  eat,  unsatisfied. 
So  many  hours  twill  work,  and  work  with  violence ; 
And,  those  expired,  'tis  done.    You  have  my  art, 
sir. 

Ant.  See  him  rewarded  liberally— Leucippe ! 

Enter  Lxuapps. 

Here,  take  this  bowl,  and  when  she  calls  for  wine 

next, 
Be  sure  you  give  her  this,  and  see  her  drink  it. 
Delay  no  time  when  she  calls  next ! 
Leu.  I  shall,  sir. 

Ant.  Let  none  else  touch  it,  on  your  life. 
Leu.  I'm  charged,  sir. 

Ant.  Now,  if  &e  have  an  antidote  art,  let  her 
*8cape  me.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  Hail,  unth  a  Door  to  the 
Apartment  of  Dbmbtrius. 

Enter  Lsontiub,  LnurairAirr,  and  Gentlemen. 

1  Gen.  There  is  the  door,  Lieutenant,  if  you 

dare  do  any  thing. 
Leon.  Here's  no  man  waits. 
1  Gen,  He  has  given  a  charge  that  none  shall, 


Nor  none  shall  come  within  the  hearing  of  him. 
Dare  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first : 
My  head's  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  of  an  apple 
And  are  there  no  guns  i'  th'  door  ? 

Leon,  The  rogue  wiU  do  it : 
And  yet  I  know  he  has  no  stomach  to't. 

Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  I  knocli 
for  stones  ? 
For  those  may  pepper  me : — I  can  perceive  none. 

Leon.  How  he  views  the  fortification  I 

Lieut.  Farewell,  gentlemen ! 
If  I  be  kill'd 

Leon,  We^ll  see  thee  buried  bravely. 

Lieut »  Away!  how  should  I  know  that  then  ?- 
I'll  knock  softly. 
'Pray  Heaven  he  speak  in  a  low  voice  now,  t 

comfort  me : 
I  feel  I  have  no  heart  to't.— [£'nocAr«.]_Is't  well 

gentlemen  ? 
Colonel,  my  troop ! 

Leon,  A  little  louder. 

Lieut.  Stay,  stay : 
Here  is  a  window ;  I  will  see ;  stand  wide. 
By  heaven,  he's  charging  of  a  gun  1 

Leoti.  There's  no  such  matter : 
There's  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut.  Oh,  'twas  a  fire  shoveL 
Now  I'll  knock  louder.  If  he  say, "  Who's  there  ?' 
As  sure  he  has  so  much  manners,  then  will  ] 

answer  him 
So  finely  and  demurely.    My  troop,  colonel ! 

IKnodu  louder 

\  Gent.  Knock  louder,  fool  I  he  hears  not. 

Lieut.  You  fool,  do  you : 
Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

1  Gent.  I  do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  meddle  witl 

Leon.  Now  he  will  knock,    [your  own  matters 

[LfccT.  knodu  louder 

Lieut,  Sir,  sir !  will't  please  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Your  grace !— .I'U  look  again.    What's  that  ? 

Leon.  He's  there  now. 
Lord !  how  he  stares !     I  ne'er  yet  saw  him  thui 
Stand  now,  and  take  the  troop.  [alter'd 

Lieut.  'Would  I  were  in't, 
And  a  good  horse  under  me ! — I  must  knock  again 

iKnoctu 
The  devil's  at  my  fingers'  ends.    He  comes  now. 
Now,  colonel,  if  I  live 

Leon,  The  troop's  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Dxmktrius,  wUk  a  Pistol, 

Dem.   What  desperate  fool,  ambitious  of  hi 

ruin 

Lieut,  Your  father  would  desire  you,  sir,  ti 

oome  to  dinner. 
Dem.  Thou  art  no  more.  IPresents  the  pistol 

Lieut.  Now,  now,  now,  now  1  IFalU 

Dem.  Poor  coxcomb! 
Why  do  I  aim  at  thee  ?  {.Fires  U,  and  exU 

Leon.  His  fear  has  kill'd  him. 

Enter  Lkucippm,  with  the  bowl. 

2  Gent,  I  protest  he's  almost  stiff :  Bend  him 

and  rub  him ! 
Hold  his  nose  close ! — ^You,  if  you  be  a  woman, 
Help  us  a  little !    Here's  a  man  near  perish'd. 

Leu.  Alas,  alas,  I  have  nothing  here  about  me. 
Look  to  my  bowl !    I'll  run  in  presently, 
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And  fetch  lome  water.    Bend  him,  and  set  him 

upwards. 
A  goodlj  man  I  lExU. 

Leon.  Here's  a  brave  heart  I  He's  warm  again. 
Leave  us  i'  th'  lurch  so,  simh  !       [You  shall  not 

2  Gent,  Now  he  breathes  too. 

Leon.  If  we'd  but  any  drink  to  raise  his  spirits — 
What's  that  i'  th'  bowl?  Upon  my  life,  good 
She  would  not  own  it  else.  [liquor ; 

1  Gent.  He  sees. 
Leon.  Look  up,  boy ; 

And  take  this  cup,  and  drink  it  off;  I'll  pledge 

thee. 
Guide  it  to  his  mouth.     He  swallows  heartily. 

2  Geni.  Oh,  fear  and  sorrow's  dry :  'Tis  off. 
Leon.  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut.  Am  I  not  shot? 

Leon.  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 
Thou  hast  won  thy  troop. 

Lieut.  I  think  I  won  it  bravely. 

Leon.  Go ;  I  must  see  the  prince ;  he  must  not 
live  thus ; 
And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  sir—  lExeunt  Gent  and  lamor. 

Enter  Lsuuippb,  with  waler. 

Leu.  Here,  here !  Where's  the  sick  gentleman? 

Leon.  He's  up,  and  gone,  lady. 

Leu»  Alas,  that  I  came  so  late. 

Leon.  He  must  still  thank  yon ; 
You  left  that  in  a  cup  here  did  him  comfort. 

Leu.  That  in  the  bowl? 

Leon.  Yes,  truly,  very  much  comfort ; 
He  drank  it  off,  and  after  it  spoke  lustily. 

Leu.  Did  he  drink  it  all  ? 

Leon,  All  off. 

Leu.  The  devil  choke  him ! 
I  am  undone !     He  has  twenty  devils  in  him. — 
Undone  for  ever ! — Left  he  none  ? 

ILookM  at  the  bowl. 

Leon.  I  think  not. 

Leu.  No,  not  a  drop.    What  shall  become  of 
me  now  ? 
Had  he  no  where  else  to  swoon  ? — ^A  vengeance 

swoon  him ! 
Undone,  undone,  undone ! — Stay,  I  can  lie  yet. 
And  swear  too,  at  a  pinch ;  that's  all  my  comfort 
Look  to  him ;  I  say  look  to  him,  and  but  mark 
•    what  follows.  lExU. 

Enter  VmuKiKUM. 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  the  woman?     Here 
comes  the  prince  again, 
With  such  a  sadness  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herself  but  poorly  imitates. 
Sorrow  of  sorrows  on  that  heart  that  caused  it ! 

ZRetires. 

Dem.  Why  might  she  not  be  &lse  and  treach- 
erous to  me, 
And  found  so  by  my  father  ?    She  was  a  woman ; 
And  many  a  one  of  that  sex,  young  and  fair. 
As  full  of  faith  as  she,  have  fallen,  and  foully. 

Leon.  It  is  a  wench.    Oh  that  I  knew  the  cir- 
cumstance { 

Dem.  Why  might  not,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
She  having  lost  her  honour,  and  abased  me,  [ruin, 
My  fiUher  change  the  forms  o'  th'  coins,  and  eze- 
His  anger  on  a  fault  she  ne'er  committed,  [cute 
Only  to  keep  me  safe?  Why  should  I  think  so ? 
She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience. 
Sweetness  and  love. 


Leon,  How  heartily  he  weeps  now ! 
I  have  not  wept  these  thirty  years  and  upward ; 
But  now,  if  I  &ould  be  hang'd,  I  can't  hold  from  it : 
It  grieves  me  to  the  heart.  iComa  forward. 

Dem.  Who's  that  that  mocks  me? 

Leon.  A  plague  of  him  that  mocks  yon !     I 
grieve  truly. 
Truly  and  heartily,  to  see  you  thus,  sir : 
And,  if  it  lay  in  my  power,  gods  are  my  witness* 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  took  your  sweet  peace  from 
I  am  not  so  old  yet,  nor  want  I  spirit  [yon, 

Dem.  No  more  of  that ;  no  more,  Leontius : 
Revenges  are  the  gods' ;  our  part  is  sufferance ! 
Farewell !  I  shall  not  see  thee  long. 

Leon.  Good  sir, 
Tell  me  the  cause  :  I  know  there  is  a  woman  in't 
D'you  hold  me  faithful?  Dare  you  trust  your 
Sweet  prince,  the  cause  ?  [solder  ? 

Dem.  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell  it ; 
And,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  enquire  not 

Leon.  Will  you  be  merry  then  ? 

Dem.  I  am  wondrous  merry. 

Leon.  'Tis  wondrous  well    You  think  now  this 
becomes  you. 
Shame  on't  I  it  does  not,  sir ;  it  shews  not  hand- 
somely. 
If  I  were  thus,  youM  swear  I  were  an  ass  straight, 
A  wooden  ass !     Whine  for  a  wench  1 

Dem.  Pr'ythee  leave  me. 

Leon.  I  will  not  leave  you  for  a  tit^-— 

Dem.  Leontius ! 

Leon.  For  that  you  may  have  any  where  for 
And  a  dear  pennyworth  too.  [sixpence ; 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you're  troublesome. 

Leon.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  you  are  to 
yourself,  sir. 
Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket. 
And  now  i'  th'  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing  dare 

love? 
That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey-nonny-nonny  ?    Would  I  had  a  glass 

here, 
To  shew  you  what  a  pretty  toy  you're  tum'd  to. 

Dem.  My  wretched  fortune  ! 

Leon.  Will  you  but  let  me  know  her  ? 
I'll  once  turn  bawd :  Go  to,  they're  good  men's 

offices, 
And  not  so  contemptible  as  we  take  'em  for : 
And  if  she  be  above  ground,  and  a  woman, 
I  ask  no  mora !  I'll  bring  her  o'  my  back,  sir ; 
By  this  hand  I  wiU— and  I  had  as  lief  brmg  the 

devil— 
I  cara  not  who  she  be,  nor  where  I  have  her^ 
And  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver  her. 
Which  you  think  fittest:  And,  when  you  have 
danced  your  galliard 

Dem.  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  so  affected ! — 
Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with  thee ! — 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me  ? 

Leon.  All  things  i'  th'  world,  sir, 
Of  all  dangera. 

Dem.  Swear! 

Leon.  I  will. 

Dem.  Come  near  me  no  more,  then — 

Leon.  How? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 
Thou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  lExiL 

Leon.  Give  you  good  even,  sir  I 
If  you  be  suffer'd  thus,  we  shall  have  fine  sport — 
I  will  be  sorry  yet. 
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Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent,  How  now?  how  does  he? 

Leon.  Nay,  if  I  tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any  man 

else 
That  hss  his  nineteen  wits.    He  has  the  hots,  I 

think ; 
He  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 

2  Gent.  Will  he  speak  yet  ? 
Leon.  Not  willingly : 

Shortly,  he  will  not  see  a  man.    If  ever 

1  look'd  upon  a  prince  so  metamorphosed, 

So  juggled  into  I  know  not  what,  shame  take  me  1 

This  'tis  to  be  in  love. 

1  Gent,  Is  that  the  cause  on't  ? 

Leon.  What  is  it  not  the  cause  of,  but  bear^ 

beatings  ? 
And  yet  it  stinks  much  like  it.  Out  upon't  I 
What  giants  and  what  dwarfs,  what  owls  and  apes, 
What  dogs  and  cats  it  makes  us  !     Men  that  are 

possessed  with  it. 
Live  as  if  they  had  a  legion  of  devils  in  'em. 
And  every  devil  of  a  several  nature ; 
Nothing   but    hey-pass,    re- pass.    Where's  the 

Lieutenant  ? 
Han  he  gathered  up  the  end  on*s  wits  again  ? 

1  Gent.  He  is  alive:    But,  you  tluit  talk  of 

wonders, 
Shew  me  but  such  a  wonder  as  he  is  now. 
Leon.  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worst  a  wonder. 

2  Gent.  He's  now  most  wonderful :   a  blazer 

now,  sir. 

Leon,  What  ails  the  fool  ?  And  what  star  reigns 
We  have  such  prodigies  ?  [now,  gentlemen, 

2  Gent.  'Twill  'pose  your  heaven-hunters. 
He  talks  now  of  the  king,  no  other  language. 
And  with  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  the  king,  dies  for  the 
king,  [colours. 

Bu3r8  all  the  pictures  of  the  king,  wears  the  king's 

Leon.  Does  he  not  lie  i'  th'  King-street  too  ? 

1  GerU.  He*s  going  thither. 

Makes  prayers  for  the  king  in  sundry  languages, 
Turns  all  his  proclamations  into  metre ; 
Is  really  in  love  with  the  king  most  dotingly, 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 
A  sweet  king,  a  most  comely  king,  and  such  a 
king— 

2  Gent,  T^en  down  on's  marrow-bones ;  *'  oh, 

excellent  king," 

Thus  he  begins,  '*  Thou  light  and  life  of  creatures. 
Angel-eyed     king,    vouchsafe     at     length    thy 

favour ;" 

And  so  proceeds  to  incision.  What  think  you  of 
this  sorrow  ? 
1  Gent.    'Will    as  familiarly  kiss    the    king^s 
horses 
As  they  pass  by  him — ^Ready  to  ravish  his  foot- 
Leon,  Why,  this  is  above  £la  I  [men. 

But  how  comes  this  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  that's  to  understand  yet ; 
But  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  poorest. 
'Twotild  make  a  man  leap  o'er  the  moon  to  see 
Act  these.  [him 

2  Gent.  With  sighs  as  though  his  heart  would 
Cry  like  a  breeched  boy ;  not  eat  a  bit       [break ; 

Leon.  I  must  go  see  him  presently  ; 
For  this  is  such  a  gig — For  certain,  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick. 

2  Gent.  I  think  so. 


Leon.  Can  you  guide  me  to  him  ?  For  half  an 

To  see  the  miracle.  [hour  I'm  his, 

I  Gent,  We  sure  shall  start  him.  lExcunt, 


SCENE  Y,~-An  Apartment  in  the  Same. 
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Ant,  Are  you  sure  she  drank  it  ? 

Leu.  Now  must  I  lie  most  confidently. 

iJeide, 
Yes,  sir,  she  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant,  How  works  it  with  her  ? 

Leu,  I  see  no  alteration  yet 

Ant,  There  will  be ; 
For  he's  the  greatest  artist  living  made  it 
Where  is  she  now  ? 

Leu.  She  is  ready  to  walk  out,  sir. 

Ant.  Stark  mad,  I  know  she  will  be. 

Leu,  So  I  hope,  sir. 

Ant,  She  knows  not  of  the  prince  ? 

Leu.  Of  no  man  living. 

Ant,  How  do  I  look  ?  how  do  my  clothes  become 
I  am  not  very  grey.  [me  ? 

Leu,  A  very  youth,  sir : 
Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  smug  as  April. 
Heaven  bless  that  sweet   face!    'twill   undo  a 

thousand : 
Many  a  soft  heart  must  sob  yet,  ere  that  wither. 
Your  g^race  can  giye  content  enough. 

Ant.  I  think  so. 

Enter  Cslia,  with  a  book. 

Leu.  Here  she  comes,  sir. 
Ant,  How  shall  I  keep  her  off  me  ? 
Go,  and  perfume  the  room ;  make  all  things  ready. 

lExit  Lmv, 

Celia,  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince  1  no  comfort 
of  him ! 
They  keep  me  mew'd  up  here,  as  they  mew  mad 

folks, 
No  company  but  my  afllictions. —       iSee*  the  King. 
This  royal  devil  again !  Strange  how  he  haunts  me ! 
How  like  a  poison'd  potion  his  eyes  fright  me ! 
He  has  made  himself  handsome  too. 

Ant,  Do  you  look  now,  lady  ? 
You'll  leap  anon. 

Celia.  Curl'd  and  perfiim'd  1  I  smell  him. 
He  looks  on's  legs  too :  sure  he'll  cut  a  caper. 
6od-a-mercy,  dear  December ! 
Ant,  Oh,  do  you  smile  now  ? 
I  knew  it  would  work  vrith  you.^.Come  hither, 
Celia,  Sir  1  [pretty  one. 

Ant,  I  like  those  court'sies  welL  Come  hither, 

and  kiss  me. 
Celia,  I  am  reading,  sir,  of  a  short  treatise 
here. 
That's  call'd  the  Vanity  of  Lust :  Has  your  grace 

seen  it } 
He  says  here,  that  an  old  man's  loose  desire 
Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light  the  apes  so  wonder'd 

at; 
Which,  when  they  gather'd  sticks  and  laid  upon't, 
And  blew,  and  blew,  tum'd  tail,  and  went  out 

presently. 
And,  in  another  place,  he  calls  their  Iotcs 
Faint  smells  of  dying  flowers,  carry  no  comforts  ; 
They're  doting  stinking  fogs  ;  so  thick  and  muddy, 
Reason,  vrith  all  his  beams,  cannot  beat  through 
'em. 
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Ani,  How*s  tins  ?  Ib  thii  the  potion?— You  but 
I  know  yon  love  me.  [fool  atill  I 

Celia,  Aa  you're  just  and  honest, 
I  know  I  love  and  honour  you ;  admire  you. 
Ant.  This  makes  against  me,  fearfully  against 

me. 
Celia.  But,  as  you  bring  your  power  to  per- 
secute me, 
Your  traps  to  catch  mine  innocence,  to  rob  me, 
As  you  lay  out  your  lusts  to  overwhelm  me, 
HeU  never  hated  good  as  I  hate  you,  sir : 
And  I  dare  tell  it  to  your  face.     What  glory. 
Now,  after  all  your  conquests  got,  your  titles, 
The  ever-living  memories  raised  to  you, 
Can  my  defeat  be  ?  my  poor  wreck,  what  triumph  ? 
And,  when    you  crown   your  swelling  cups  to 

fortune. 
What  honourable  tongue  can  sing  my  story  ? 
Be  as  your  emblem  is,  a  glorious  lamp 
Set  on  the  top  of  all,  to  light  all  perfectiy : 
Be  as  your  office  is,  a  ^od-like  justice. 
Into  idl  shedding  equally  your  virtues  1 
Ani.  She  has  drench  d  me  now ;  now  I  admire 

ber  goodness  I 
So  young,  so  nobly  strong,  I  never  tasted. 
Can  nothing  in  the  power  of  longs  persuade  you  ? 
Celia.  No,  nor  that  power  command  me. 
Ant.  Say  I  should  force  yon  ? 
I  have  it  in  my  wiU. 

Celia.  Your  vHll's  a  poor  one ; 
And,  though  it  be  a  king's  will,  a  despised  one ; 
Weaker  tlum  infant's  bg>,  your  will's  in  swaddling 

clouts. 
A  thousand  ways  my  will  has  found  to  check  you : 
A  thousand  doors  to  'scape  you.  I  dare  die,  sir ; 
As  suddenly  I  dare  die,  as  you  can  offer.  [me. 
Nay,  sav  yon  had  your  wiU,  say  you  had  ravish'd 
PeiformM  your  lust,  what  had  you  purchased  by  it? 
What  honour  won?     Do  you  know  who  dwells 

above,  sir, 
And  what  they  have  prepared  for  men    tum'd 

devils? 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  their  thunder?    Start  and 

tremble, 
Death  sitting  on  your  blood;  when  their  fires 

visit  us, 
WiU  nothing  wring  you  then,  do  yon  think  ?    Sit 

hard  here  ? 
And  like  a  snake  curl  round  about  your  con- 
science, 
BitiDg  and  stinging  ?   Will  you  not  roar  too  Uite 

then? 
Then,  when  you  shake  in  horror  of  tins  TiUainy, 
Then  will  I  rise  a  star  in  Heaven,  and  scorn  you ! 
Ani.  Lust,  how  I  hate  thee  now,  and  love  this 

sweetness ! 
Will  you  be  my  queen?  can  that  price  purchase 

you  ? 
Celia,  Not  all  the  world.  I  am  a  queen  already, 
Crown'd  by  his  love,  I  must  not  lose  for  fortune : 
I  can  give  none  away,  seU  none  away,  sir. 
Can  lend  no  love,  am  not  mine  own  exchequer ; 
For  in  anotiier's  heart  my  hope  and  peace  lie. 
Ani.  Your  fair  hands,  lady  I     For  yet  I  am  not 

pure  enough 
To  touch  these  lips.     In  that  sweet  peace  you 

spoke  of. 
Live  now  for  ever,  and  I  to  serve  your  virtues  ! 
Celia.  Why,  now  you  shew  a  god  I  now  I  kneel 

to  you !  {KiueU. 


This  sacrifice  of  virgin's  joy  send  to  you ! 

Thus  I  hold  up  my  hands  to  Heav'n  that  touched 

you. 
And  pray  eternal  blessings  dwell  about  you  I 
Ani,  Virtue  commands  the  stars. — Rise,  more 
than  virtue! 
Your  present  comfort  shall  be  now  my  business. 
Celia.  All  my  obedient  service  wait  upon  yoa. 

lExeunt  severaUp. 


SCENE  yi.—The  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Lboivtiub,  Gentlemen,  and  LuimuiAMT. 

Leon.  Hast  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars  ? 

Lieut.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

1  Gent.  His  mind's  much  elevated  now. 

Leon.  It  seems  so. 
Sirrah! 

Lieut.  I  am  so  troubled  vrith  this  fellow  1 

Leon.  He'll  call  me  rogue  anon. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  ten  to  one  else. 

Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  knew'st  I  loved  thee, 
how  I  loved  thee ! 
And  where,  Oh,  king,  I  barrel  up  thy  beauty  I 

Leon.  He  cannot  leave  his  sutler's  trade:  he 

Lieut.  Oh,  never,  king [wooes  in't. 

Leon.  By  this  hand,  when  I  consider 

Lieut.  My  honest  firiend,  you  are  a  littie  saucy. 

1  Gent,  I  told  you,  you  would  have  it. 
Lieut.  When  mine  own  worth 

Leon.  Is  flung  into  the  balance,  and   found 

Lieut,  And  yet  a  soldier [nothing. 

Leon*  And  yet  a  saucy  one. 

Lieut.  One  that  has  foUow'd  thee 

Leon.  Fair  and  fw  off. 

Lieut.  Fought  for  thy  grace 

Leon.  'Twas  for  some  grief :  You  lie,  sir  I 

Lieut.  He's  the  son  of  a  whore  d^es  this ! 
Will  that'satisfy  you  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  rery  weU. 

Lieut.    Shall    then  that    thing  that    honours 

thee 

How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing  still ; 
And  though  a  thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing  ever — 

Leon,  Here's  a  new  thing. 

2  Gent.  He's  in  a  deep  dump  now. 

Leon.  I'll  fetch  him  out  on't — When's  the  king^s 
birUi-day  ? 

Lieut.  Whene'er  it  be,  that  day  I'll  die  vrith 
ringing : 
And  there's  the  resolution  of  a  lover !  iExil. 

Leon.  A  goodly  resolution !  Sure,  I  take  it. 
He  is  bewitdi'd,  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted. 
Could  he  find  nobody  to  fkll  in  love  with  but  the 
The  good  old  king?  to  dote  upon  him  too !   [king. 
Stay  !  now  I  remember  what  the  fat  woman  wam*d 
Bade  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too.       [me ; 
I'll  hang  if  she  have  not  a  hand  in  this :    He's 
Go  after  him ;  I  pity  the  poor  rascal :     [conjured. 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wait  occasion 
To  work  upon  the  prince. 

2  Gent,  Pray  do  that  seriously. 

lExeunt  teverattp. 


SCENE  VII. — An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aimooinm,  Ifamppin,  and  Lords. 

Lord,  He's  very  ilL 
AtU.  I'm  very  sorry  for't ; 
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And  much  asbam'd  I  have  wrong'd  bis  iDnoceuce. 
Menippas,  guide  her  to  the  prince's  lodgings  ; 
There  leave  her  to  his  love  again. 

Men,  Vm  glad,  sir. 

Lord,  He'll  speak  to  none. 

Ant.  Oh,  I  shall  break  that  silence. 
Be  quick !  take  fair  attendance. 

Men,  Yes,  sir,  presently.  \,Exit. 

Ant,  He'll  find  his  tongue,  I  warrant  you ;  his 
I  send  a  physic  will  not  fail.  [health  too  : 

Lord,  Fair  work  it ! 

Ant,  We  hear  the  princes  mean  to  visit  us. 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord.  'Tis  thought  so. 

Ant,  ComCp  let's  in  then, 
And  think  upon  the  noblest  ways  to  meet  'em. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  Wll.^The  Court  h^ore  the  Lodpings 

o^Dbmbtriuh. 

Enter  Lbontius. 

Leon,  There's  no  way  now  to  get  in ;  all  the 

light  stopt  too  ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  a  sound  of  him.     Pray  Heaven, 
He  use  no  violence  !    I  think  he  baa  more  soul, 
Stronger,  and  I  hope  nobler.     'Would  I  could  but 

see  once 
Thia  beauty  he  groans  under,  or  come  to  know 
But  any  circumstance. — What  noise  is  that  there  ? 
I  think  I  heard  him  groan.  Here  are  some  coming ; 
A  woman  too  ;  I'll  stand  aloof,  and  view  'em. 

Enter  Mxnippus,  Ckua,  and  LordSi 

Celia,  Well,  some  of  ye  have  been  to  blame  in 
this  point ; 
But  I  forgive  ye.   The  king  might  have  pick'd  out 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour,    [too, 

Men,  *Twa8  all  to  the  best  meant,  lady. 

Celia,  I  must  think  so  ; 
For  how  to  mend  it  now — He's  here,  you  tell  me  ? 

Men,  He  is,  madam  ;  and  the  joy  to  see  you  only 
Will  draw  him  out 

Leon,  I  know  that  woman's  tongue  ; 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  face  too :  I'll  go  nearer. 
If  this  be  she,  he  has  some  cause  of  sorrow. 
"Us  the  same  face ;  the  same  most  excellent  woman  I 

Celia,  This  should  be  Lord  Leontius  :  I  remem- 

Leon.  Lady,  I  think  you  know  me.      [ber  him. 

Celia.  Speak  soft,  good  soldier ! 
I  do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  you  noble  : 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  love  me ; 
But  let  me  see  you  again ;  I'll  satisfy  you. 
I'm  wondrous  glad  to  see  those  eyes. 

Leon.  You  have  charged  me. 

Celia,  You  shall  know  where  I  am. 

Leon,  I  will  not  oiT  yet : 
She  goes  to  knock  at's  door.    This  must  be  she 
The  fellow  told  me  of;  right  glad  I'm  on't. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certain. 

Celia,  Kt^  you  within,  sir  ? — 

[KnodtM  at  the  window. 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more :  I  thank  your  courtesy. 
'Pray,  leave  me  now. 

All.  We  rest  your  humble  servants ! 

lExeunt  Mmn.,  ^e, 

Celia,  So,  now  my  gyres  are  off.   Pray  Heaven 
he  be  here  I — 
Master!  my  royal  sir !  do  yon  hear  who  calls  you ? 
Love !  my  Demetriua ! 


Leon,  These  are  pretty  quail-pipes ; 
The  cock  will  crow  anon. 

Celia.  Can  you  be  drowsy, 
When  I  call  at  your  window  ? 

Leon,  I  hear  him  stirring : 
Now  he  comes  wondering  out. 

Enter  Dbmbtbits. 

Dem.  'Tis  Celia's  sound,  sure ! 
The  sweetness  of  that  tongue  draws  all  hearts  to  it. 
There  stands  the  shape  too ! 

Leon,  How  be  stares  upon  her ! 

Dem.  Ha !  do  mine  eyes  abuse  me  f 
'Tis  she,  the  living  Celia  !— Your  hand,  lady  I 

Celia.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Dem.  The  very  self-same  Celia— 

Celia.  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Dem.  Only  turn'd  brave. 
I  heard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.    Complete ! 
She  is  wondrous  brave ;  a  wondrous  gallant  courtier ! 

Celia,  How  be  surveys  me  round !     Here  has 
been  foul  play. 

Dem,  How  came  she  thus  ? 

Celia.  It  was  a  kind  of  death,  s^'r, 
I  suffer'd  in  your  absence,  mew'd  up  here. 
And  kept  concealed  I  know  not  how. 

Dem.  'Tis  likely. 
How  came  you  hither,  Celia  ?  Wondrous  gallant  I 
Did  my  father  send  for  you  ? 

Celia,  So  they  told  me,  sir. 
And  on  command  too. 

Dem,  I  hope  you  were  obedient  ? 

Celia.  I  was  so  ever. 

Dem,  And  you  were  bravely  used  ? 

Celia.  I  wanted  nothing. 

My  maidenhead  to  a  mote  i'  th'  sun,  he's  jealous ; 
I  must  now  play  the  knave  with  him,  Uiough  I 

die  for't ; 
'Tis  in  my  nature.  lArtde, 

Dem.  Her  very  eyes  are  alter'd  I 
Jewels,  and  rich  ones  too,  I  never  saw  yet 
And  what  were  those  came  for  you  ? 

Celia.  Monstrous  jealous  :  lAtide. 

Have  I  lived  at  the  rate  of  these  scom'd  questions  ? 
They  seem'd  of  good  sort,  gentlemen. 

Dem,  Kind  men  ? 

Celia.  They  were  wondrous  kind ;  I  was  much 
beholding  to  'em. 
There  was  one  Menippus,  sir. 

Dem.  Ha.' 

Celia,  One  Menippus ; 
A  notable  merry  lord,  and  a  good  companion. 

Dem.  And  one  Charinthus  too  ? 

Celia,  Yes,  there  was  such  a  one. 

Dem,  And  Timon  ? 

Celia,  'Tis  most  true. 

Dem.  And  thou  most  treacherous ! 
My  father's  bawds,  by  Heaven  1  they  never  miss 
And  were  these  daily  with  you  ?  [course. 

Celia.  Every  hour,  sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a  lady,  a  (at  lady  ? 

Celia.  Oh,  yes ;  a  notable  good  wench. 

Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her ! 

Celia.  'Tis  even  the  merriest  wench   ■ 

Dem.  Did  she  keep  with  you  too  ? 

Celia,  She  was  all  in  all ;  my  bed-fellow,  eat 
Brought  me  acquainted.  [with  me, 

Dem.  You  are  well  known  here  then  ? 

Celia.  There  is  no  living  here  a  stranger,  I  think. 

Dem.  How  came  you  by  this  brave  gown  ? 
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Celia.  This  is  a  poor  one  : 
Alas,  I  haTe  twenty  richer.     Do  yoa  see  these 

jewels  ? 
Why,  they're  the  poorest  things,  to  those  are  sent 
And  sent  me  hourly  too  1  [me, 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modesty, 
No  fdth,  in  this  fair  sex  ? 

Leon.  What  will  this  prore  too  ? 
For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  I  understand  not. 

Dent.  Come  hither !  Thou  art  dead  indeed,  lost. 
All  that  I  left  thee,  fair  and  innocent,      [tainted  ! 
Sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  carrying  comfort  in't ; 
All  that  I  hoped  for  virtuous,  is  fled  from  thee, 
Tnm*d  black  and  bankrupt ! 

Leon.  By'r  lady,  this  cuts  shrewdly. 

Dem.  Thou'rt  dead,  for  ever  dead !  Sin's  surfeit 
slew  thee ; 
Th'  ambition  of  those  wanton  eyes  betray'd  thee. 
Go  from  me,  grave  of  honour  !  Go,  thou  foul  one. 
Thou  glory  of  thy  sin  !  Go,  thou  despised  one  ! 
And,  where  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin ; 
Where  chastity  was  never  known  nor  heard  of; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  lust  and  loose- 
ness; 
Go  thither,  child  of  blood)  and  sing  my  doting ! 
•  Celia.  You  do  not  speak  this  seriously,  I  hope, 
I  did  but  jest  with  you.  [sir : 

Dem.  Look  not  upon  me  I 
There  is  more  hell  in  those  eyes  than  hell  harbours ; 
And,  when  they  flame,  more  torments ! 

Celia.  Dare  you  trust  me  ? 
You  durst  once,  even  with  all  you  had,  your  lore. 
By  this  fair  light,  I'm  honest.  [sir. 

Dem.  Thou  subtle  Circe, 
Cast  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipses  ; 
Curse  not  the  day ! 

Celia.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  do  this. 
How  fain  you  would  seem  angry  now,  to  fnght  me  : 
You  are  not  in  the  field  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  I  must  cool  this  courage. 

Dem.  Out,  thou  impudence. 
Thou  ulcer  of  thy  sex  !    When  I  first  saw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  destruetion, 
I  pull'd  into  my  heart  that  sudden  poison, 
That  now  consumes  my  dear  content  to  cinders. 
I  am  not  now  Demetrius ;  thou  hast  changed  me  : 
Thou,    woman,  with    thy  thousand    wiles,  hast 

changed  me ; 
Thou,  serpent,  with  thy  angel-eyes,  hast  slain  me ! 
And  where,  before  I  touch'd  on  this  fair  ruin, 
I  was  a  man,  and  reason  made  and  moved  me. 
Now  one  great  lump  of  grief  I  grow  and  wander. 

Celia.  And,  as  you're  noble,  do  you  think  I  did 
this? 

Dem.  Put  all  thy  devil*s  wings  on,  and  fly  from  me ! 

CeUa.  I  will  go  firom  you,  never  more  to  see  you ; 
I  will  fly  from  you,  as  a  plague  hangs  o'er  me ; 
And,  through  die  progress  of  my  life  hereafter, 
Wherever  I  shall  find  a  fool,  a  false  man. 
One  that  ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  polish'd  virtue, 
A  base  suspector  of  a  virgin's  honour, 
A  child  that  flings  away  Uie  wealth  he  cry'd  for. 
Him  will  I  call  Demetrius ;  that  fool,  Demetrius, 
That  madman,  a  Demetrius ;  and  that  false  man, 
The  prince  of  broken  faiths,  even  Prince  Demetrius ! 
You  think  now  I  should  cry  and  kneel  down  to  you, 


Petition  for  my  peace :  Let  those  that  feel  here 
The  weight  of  evil,  wait  for  such  a  favour  : 
I  am  above  your  hate,  as  far  above  it. 
In  all  the  actions  of  an  innocent  life. 
As  the  pure  stars  are  from  the  muddy  meteors. 
Cry,when  you  know  your  folly ;  howl  and  curse  then. 
Beat  that  unmanly  breast,  that  holds  a  false  heart; 
Mlien  you  shall  come  to  know  whom  you  have 
flung  firom  you. 

Dem.  'Pray  you  stay  a  little. 

Celia.  Not  your  hopes  can  alter  me ! 
Then,  let  a  thousand  black  thoughts  muster  in  you. 
And  with  those  enter  in  a  thousand  dotings  ; 
Those  eyes  be  never  shut,  but  drop  to  nothing ; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you ; 
Those  arms  together  grow  in  folds  ;  that  tongue. 
That  bold  bad  tongue,  that  barks  out  these  disgraces. 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  how  nobly  virtuous 
I  have  preserved  my  life,  rot,  rot  within  you  1 

Dem.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Celia.  Live  a  lost  man  for  ever  ! 
Go,  ask  your  fiither*s  conscience  what  I  sufier'd. 
And  through  what  seas  of  hazards  I  sailed  through ; 
Mine  honour  still  advanced  in  spite  of  tempests  ; 
Then,  take  your  leave  of  love,  and  confess  freely 
You  were  ne'er  worthy  of  this  heart  that  served  you : 
And  so  farewell,  ungrateful !  lExiL 

Dem.  Is  she  gone  ? 

Leon.  Ill  follow  her,  and  will  find  out  this  matter. 

lExiL 

Enter  AnnooNUS  and  Lords. 

Ant.  Are  you  pleased  now  ?     Ha'  you  got  your 
Have  I  restored  you  that  ?  [heart  again  ? 

Dem.  Sir,  even  for  Heaven  sake. 
And  sacred  Truth  sake,  tell  me  how  you  found  her  ? 

Ant.  I  will,  and  in  few  words.  Before  I  tried  her, 
'Tis  true,  I  thought  her  most  unfit  your  fellowship, 
And  fear'd  her  too  ;  which  fear  begot  that  story 
I  told  you  first :  But  since,  like  gold  I  touch'd  her. 

Dem.  And  how,  dear  sir 

Ant.  Heavett*s  holy  light's  not  purer. 
The  constancy  and  goodness  of  all  women. 
That  ever  lived  to  win  the  names  of  worthy, 
This  noble  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
All  promises  of  wealth,  all  art  to  win  her. 
And  by  all  tongues  employed,  wrought  as  much  on 
As  one  may  do  upon  the  sun  at  noon-day        [her 
By  lighting  candles  up.     Her  shape  is  heavenly. 
And,  to  that  heavenly  shape,  her  thoughts  are  angels. 

Dem.  Why  did  you  tell  me,  sir 

Ant.  'Tis  true  I  err'd  in't : 
But,  since  I  made  a  full  proof  of  her  virtue, 
I  find  a  king  too  poor  a  servant  for  her. 
Love  her,  and  honour  her ;  in  all  observe  her. 
She  must  be  something  more  than  time  yet  teUs 
And  certain  I  believe  him  bless'd  enjoys  her.  [her ; 
I  would  not  lose  the  hope  of  such  a  daughter. 
To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  ISxit. 

Dem.  Oh,  wretched  state  1  to  what  end  shall  I 
turn  me  ? 
And  where  b^ns  my  penance  ?  Now,  what  service 
Will  win  her  love  again  ?  My  death  must  do  it : 
And  if  that  sacrifice  can  purge  my  follies, 
Be  pleased,  oh,  mighty  Love,  1  die  thy  servant ! 

lExU. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  qfCBLiA. 

Enter  Lxontiiib  and  Ckua. 

Leon.  I  know  he  does  not  deAenre  you ;  he  has 
used  you  poorly : 
And  to  redeem  himself 

Celia.  Redeem? 

Leon.  I  know  it 

There's  no  war  left. 

Celia,  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  name  him, 
Do  not  think  on  him,  sir ;  he's  so  far  from  me 
In  all  my  thoughts  now,  methinks  I  never  knew 

Leon,  But  yet  I  would  see  him  again.        [him. 

Celia.  No,  never,  never ! 

Leon.  I  do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  comfort, 
But  to  afflict  him  ;  so  to  torture  him, 
That  even  his  very  soul  may  shake  within  him ; 
To  make  him  know,  though  he  be  great  and  power- 
'Tis  not  within  his  aim  to  deal  dishonourably,  [fill, 
And  carry  it  off,  and  with  a  maid  of  your  sort 

Celia,  I  must  confess,  I  could  most  spitefully 
afflict  him ; 
Now,  now,  I  could  whet  my  anger  at  him  ; 
Now,  arm'd  with  bitterness,  I  could  shoot  through 
I  long  to  vex  him  I  [him : 

Leon.  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man 

Leon.  1*11  help  that  weakness  in  you : 
I  honour  you,  and  serve  you. 

Celia.  Not  only  to  disclaim  me, 
When  he  had  seal'd  his  vows  in  Heaven,  sworn 

to  me. 
And  poor  believing  I  became  his  servant ; 
But,  most  maliciously,  to  brand  my  credit, 
Stain  my  pure  name  I 

Leon.  1  would  not  suffer  it. 
See  him  I  would  again  ;  and,  to  his  teeth  too, 
(Od's  precious  I)  I  would  ring  him  such  a  lesson — 

Celia.  I  have  done  that  already. 

Leon,  Nothing,  nothing ; 
It  was  too  poor  a  purge.     Besides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  fault,  and  feels  the  hells  that  fol- 
low it. 
That,  and  your  urged-on  anger  to  the  highest — 
Why,  'twill  be  such  a  stroke 

Celia.  Say,  he  repent  then, 
And  seek  with  tears  to  soften?    I'm  a  woman, 
A  woman  that  have  loved  him,  sir,  have  honour'd 
I  am  no  more.  [him  ; 

Leon.  Why  you  may  deal  thereafter. 

Celia.  If  I  forgive  him,  I  am  lost. 

Leon,  Hold  there  then  ; 

The  sport  will  be,  to  what  a  poor  submission 

But  keep  yon  strong. 

Celia.  1  would  not  see  him. 

Leon.  Yes ;  you  shall  ring  his  knell. 

Celia.  How  if  I  kill  him  ? 

Leon.  Kill  him  ?  why,  let  him  die. 

Celia.  I  know  'tis  fit  so : 
But  why  should  I,  that  loved  him  once,  destroy 

him? 
Oh,  had    he    'scaped    this  sin,    what  a   brave 
gentleman 

Leon.  I  must  confess,  had  this  not  fallen,  a 
nobler, 
A  handsomer,  the  whole  world  had  not  shew'd  you : 
And,  to  his  making,  such  a  mind 


Celia.  'Tis  certain: 
But  all  this  I  must  now  forget 

Leon.  You  shall  not,  * 
If  I  have'any  art.    [Aside.] — Go  up,  sweet  lady, 
And  trust  my  truth. 

Celia.  But,  good  sir,  bring  him  not. 

Leon.  I  would  not  for  the  honour  you  are  bom  to ; 
But  you  shall  see  him,  and  neglect  him  too,  and 
scorn  him. 

Celia.  You  will  be  near  me  then .' 

Leon.  1  will  be  with  you. — 
Yet  there's  some  hope  to  stop  this  gap  ;  I'U  work 
hard.  lExeunL 


SCENE  II.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  Patace. 

Enter  Asmaovva,  BCxnippus,   tvfo  Gentlemen,  Libit- 
TBNANT,  and  Lords. 

Ant.  But  is  it  possible  this  fellow  took  it? 

2  Gent.  It  seems  so,  by  the  violence  it  wrought 
Yet  now  the  fit's  even  off.  [wiSi ; 

Men.  I  beseech  your  grace 

Ant.  Nay,  I  forgive  thy  wife  with  all  my  heart, 
And  am  right  glad  she  drank  it  not  herself, 
And  more  glad  that  the  virtuous  maid  escap'd  it ; 
I  would  not  for  the  world 't  had  hit :  But  that  this 

soldier, 
(Lord,  how  he  looks  !)  that  he  should  take  this 
Can  he  make  rhymes  too  ?  [vomit ! 

2  Gent.  He  has  made  a  thousand,  sir. 
And  plays  the  burden  to  'em  on  a  Jew's-trump. 

Ant.  He  looks  as  though  he  were  bepist. — Do 
you  love  me,  sir  ? 

Lieut.  Yes,  surely ;  even  with  all  my  heart. 

Ant.  1  thank  you ; 
I  am  glad  I  have  so  good  a  subject. 
But,  pray  yon  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love  me, 
Before  you  drank  this  matter  ? 

Lieut,  Even  as  much 
As  a  sober  man  might;  and  a  soldier 
That  your  grace  owes  just  half  a  year's  pay  to. 

Ant,  Well  remember'd. 
And  did  I  seem  so  young  and  amiable  to  you  ? 

Lieut.  Methought  you  were  the  sweetest  youth- 
en/. That's  excellent ! 

Lieut.  Ay  truly,  sir ;  and  ever  as  I  thought  on 
I  wish'd,  and  wish'd [you. 

Ant.  What  didst  thou  wish,  I  prythee  ? 

Lieut,  Even  that  I  had  been  a  wench  of  fifteen 
A  handsome  wench,  sir.  [for  you ; 

Ant.  Why,  God-a-mercy,  soldier ! 
I  seem  not  so  now  to  thee  ? 

Lieut,  Not  all  out ; 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  still. 

Ant.  Thou  wast  ne'er  in  love  before  } 

Lieut.  Not  with  a  king, 
And  hope  I  shall  ne'er  be  again.    Truly,  sir, 
I  have  had  such  plunges,  and  such  bickerings, 
And,  as  it  were,  such  runnings  a-tilt  within  me  ! 
For,  whatsoever  it  was  provoked  me  toward  you — 

Ant.  God-a-mercy,  stiU ! 

Lieut.  I  had  it  with  a  vengeance ; 
It  play'd  his  prize. 

Ant.  I  would  not  have  been  a  wench  then. 
Though  of  this  age. 

Lieut,  No,  sure,  I  should  have  spoiled  you. 
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Ant.  Wen,  go  thy  ways.    Of  all  the  losty  lovers 
rbat  e'er  I  saw — ^Wilt  have  another  potion  ? 

Lieut,  If  yon  will  be  another  thing,  have  at  you. 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Give  me  thy  hand;  from  henceforth  thoa*rt  my 
Do  bravely ;  Til  love  thee  as  much.  [soldier. 

Lieut.  I  thank  yon  ; 
But,  if  yon  were  mine  enemy,  I  wonld  not  wish  it 
I  beseech  yonr  grace,  pay  me  my  charge.       [you. 

2  Geni.  That's  certain,  sir ; 
He  has  bought  np  all  that  e'er  hie  found  was  like  you, 
Or  any  thing  you  have  loved,  that  he  could  pur- 
chase ; 
Old  horses  that  your  grace  had  ridden  blind,  and 

founder'd ; 
Dogs,  rotten  hawks,  and,  which  is  more  than  all 

this, 
Has  worn  your  grace's  gauntlet  in  his  bonnet 

Ant.  Bring  in  your  bills :  Mine  own  love  shall 
be  satisfy'd ; 
And,  sirrah,  for  tlus  potion  you  have  taken, 
I'll  point  you  out  a  portion  you  shall  live  on. 

Men.  'Twas  the  best  draught  that  e'er  you 

Lieut.  I  hope  so.  [drank. 

Ant.  Are  the  princes  come  to  th'  court  ? 

Men.  They  are  all,  and  lodged,  sir. 

AnL  Come  then,  make  ready  for  their  entertain- 
ment ; 
Which  presently  we'll  give. — ^Wait  you  on  me,  sir. 

Lieut,  1  shall  love  drink  the  better  whUst  I  live, 
boys !  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— .^  Roam  in  the  Houee  qf  Cblia. 
Enter  DsmnuDs  and  Laoimin.    | 

Dem.  Let  me  but  see  her,  dear  Leontius ; 
Let  me  but  die  before  her  \ 

Leon.  'Would  that  would  do  it. 
If  I  knew  where  she  lay  now,  with  what  honesty 
(You  having  flung  so  main  a  mischief  on  her, 
And  on  so  innocent  and  sweet  a  beauty) 
Dare  I  present  your  visit  ? 

Dem.  ril  repent  all. 
And  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  sorrow. 
That  ever  lover  made. 

Leon.  'TwiU  be  too  late,  sir : 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  you. 

Dem.  You  can  help  me. 

Leon.  It  may  be,  to  her  sight :  What  are  you 
nearer  ? 
She  has  sworn  she  will  not  speak  to  you,  look  upon 

you; 
And,  to  love  you  again,  oh,  she  cries  out,  and 

thunders, 
She  had  rather  love There  is  no  hope. 

Dem.  Yes,  Leontius, 
There  is  a  hope ;  which,  though  it  draw  no  love  to 
At  least  will  draw  her  to  lament  my  fortune ;    [it. 
And  that  hope  shall  relieve  me. 

Leon.  Hark  yon,  sir,  hark  you  ! 
Say  I  should  bring  you 

Dem.  Do  not  trifle  with  me  ! 

Leon.  I  will  not  trifle — ^both  together  bring  you — 
You  know  the  wrongs  you  have  done  ? 

Dem.  I  do  confess  'em. 

Leon.  And  if  you  should  then  jump  into  your 
fury. 
And  have  another  quirk  in  your  head 

Dem.  ru  die  first! 


Leon,  You  must  say  nothing  to  her ;  for  'tis 
certain. 
The  nature  of  your  crime  will  admit  no  excuse. 
Dem.  I  will  not  speak  ;  mine  eyes  shall  tell  my 

penance. 
Leon.  You  must  look  wondrous  sad  too. 
Dem.  I  need  not  look  so ; 
I'm  truly  Sadness'  self. 

Leon.  That  look  will  do  it. 
Stay  here ;  I'll  bring  her  to  you  instantly  : 
But  take  heed  how  you  bear  yourself.    Sit  down 

there ; 
Hie  more  humble  you  are,  the  more  shell  take 

compassion. 
Women  are  perilous  things  to  deal  upon  !      [Exit. 
Dem.  What  shall  become  of  me?  To  curse  my 
fortune, 
Were  but  to  curse  my  father ;  that's  too  impious : 
But,  under  whatsoever  fate  I  suffer. 
Bless,  I  beseech  thee,  Heaven,  her  hannleis  good- 


Enter  Laoimos  and  Ceua. 

Leon.  Now  arm  yourself. 

Celia.  You  have  not  brought  him  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  'faith ; 
And  there  he  is :  You  see  in  what  poor  plight  toa 
Now  you  may  do  your  will,  kill  him,  or  save  him. 

Celia.  I  will  go  back. 

Leon.  I  will  be  hang'd  then,  lady ! 
Are  you  a  coward  now  P 

Celia.  I  cannot  speak  to  him. 

Dem.  Oh  me  I 

Leon.  There  was  a  sigh  to  blow  a  church  down. 
So,  now  their  eyes  are  iix'd ;  the  small  shot  phiys ; 
They'll  come  to  the  battery  anon. 

Celia.  He  weeps  extremely. 

Leon.  Rail  at  him  now. 

Celia.  I  dare  not. 

Leon.  I  am  glad  on't. 

Celia.  Nor  (Ure  believe  his  tears. 

Dem.  You  may,  blest  beauty ; 
For  those  thick  streams  that  troubled  my  repent- 
Are  crept  out  long  ago.  [anoe, 

Leon.  You  see  how  he  looks. 

Celia.  What  have  I  to  do  how  he  looks  ?  how 
look'd  he  then, 
When  with  a  poison'd  tooth  he  bit  mine  honour  ? 
It  was  your  counsel  too,  to  scorn  and  slight  him. 

Leon.  Ay,  if  you  saw  fit  cause :  and  you  confeas'd 
too. 
Except  this  sin,  he  was  the  bravest  gentleman. 
The  sweetest,  noblest— I  take  nothing  from  you. 
Nor  from  your  anger ;  use  him  as  you  please ; 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  deserved  your  justice. 
But  still  consider  what  he  has  been  to  you. 

Celia.  'Pray  do  not  blind  me  thus. 

Dem.  Oh,  gentle  mistress. 
If  there  were  any  way  to  expiate 
A  sin  so  great  as  mine,  by  intercession. 
By  prayers,  by  daily  tears,  by  dying  for  you, 
Oh,  what  a  joy  would  close  these  eyes  that  love  you ! 

Leon.  They  say,  women  have  tender  hearts  ;  I 
I'm  sure  mine  melts.  [know  not ; 

Celia.  Sir,  I  foigive  you  heartily. 
And  all  your  wrong  to  me  I  cast  behind  me, 
And  wish  you  a  fit  beauty  to  your  virtues : 
Mine  is  too  poor.  In  peace  I  part  thus  from  yon  ! 
I  must  look  back. — Gods  keep  your  grace ! — He's 
hei«  stilL  iPdntt  to  her  heart,  and  exiL 
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Dem.  She  has  forgiven  me. 
Lean,  She  has  directed  you : 
Up,  up,  and  follow  like  a  man ;  away,  air ! 
She  looked  behind  her  twice.    Her  heart  dwells 

here,  sir ; 
Ton  drew  tears  from  her  too ;  she  cannot  freeze  thus. 
The  door's  set  open  too  : — Are  you  a  man  ? 
Are  yon  alive  ?  do  yon  understand  her  meaning  ? 
Have  you  blood  and  spirit  in  you  ? 
Dem.  I  dare  not  trouble  her. 
Leon.  Nay,  an  you  will  be  nipt  i*  th'  head  with 
nothing. 
Walk  whining  up  and  down — **  I  dare  not,  cannot.** 
Strike  now  or  never  I    Faint  heart — yon  know 

what,  sir. 
Be  govem*d  by  your  fear,  and  quench  your  fire  out ! 
A  devil  on't  1  stands  this  door  ope  for  nothing  ? 
So, .  get  ye  together,  and  be  naught. — ^Now,  to 

secure  all« 
Will  I  go  fetch  out  a  more  sovereign  plaister. 

lExeutU  teveraOp, 


SCENE  TV.— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  AirnooNus,   Sxlkucub,    Lybtmachub,    Ptouemt, 
LrsuTSifAiffT,  Oentlemen,  and  Lords. 

Ant.  This  peace  is  fairly  made. 

Stl.  Would  your  grace  wish  us 
To  put  in  more?     Take  what  you  please,  we 

yield  it : 
The  honour  done  us  by  your  son  constrains  it, 
Your  noble  son. 

Ant.  It  is  sufficient,  princes. 
And,  now  we're  one  again,  one  mind,  one  body, 
And  one  sword  shall  strike  for  us. 

Lye.  Let  prince  Demetrius 
But  lead  us  on  (for  we  are  his  vow*d  servants) 
Against  the  strength  of  all  the  world  we'll  buckle. 

Ptol.  And  ev'n  from  all  that  strength  we'll  catch 
at  victory. 

Set,  Oh,  had  I  now  recover'd  but  the  fortune 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  mine  uncle  perish'd  I 
But  that  were  but  to  surfeit  me  with  blessings. 

Lye.  You  lost  a  sweet  child  there. 

Set.  Name  it  no  more,  sir ; 
This  is  no  time  to  entertain  such  sorrows. — 
Will  your  majesty  do  us  the  honour  we  may  see 
And  wait  upon  him  ?  [the  prince, 

Enter  Lbontiits. 

Ant.  I  wonder  he  stays  from  us. — 
How  now,  Leontius  ?    Where's  my  son  ? 

Set.  Brave  captain  I 

Lyt.  Old  valiant  sir ! 

Lewi.  Your  graces  are  welcome! — 
Your  son,  an't  please  you,  sir,  is  new  cashier'd 

yonder. 
Cast  from  his  mistress'  favour ;  and  such  a  coil 

there  is, 
Such  fending,  and  such  proving !    She  stands  off, 
And  will  by  no  means  yield  to  composition : 
He  offers  any  price,  his  body  to  her. 

Set.  She  is  a.  hard  lady  denies  that  caution. 

Leon,  And  now  they  whine,  and  now  they  rave : 
'Faith,  princes, 
'Twere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece  'em ; 
For  leas  than  such  a  power  will  do  just  nothing  : 
And  if  you  mean  to  see  him,  there  it  must  be, 
For  there  will  he  grow,  till  he  be  transplanted. 


Sel,  'Beseech  your  grace,  let's  wait  upon  you 
thither, 
That  I  may  see  that  beauty  dares  deny  him, 
That  scornful  beauty. 

Ptol.  I  should  think  it  worse  now ; 
111  brought-up  beauty. 

Ant.  She  has  too  much  reason  for't ; 
Which,  with  too  great  a  grief,  I  shame  to  think  of. 
But  we'll  go  see  this  game. 
Lyt,  Rather  this  wonder. 
Ant,  Be  you  our  guide,  Leontius.  Here's  a  new 
peace.  lExeunt, 

— f— 

SCENE  \.^A  Room  in  the  House  o/Cblia. 
Enter  'Dmumixm  and  Cjblia. 

Celia.  Thus  far  you  shall  persuade  me ;  still  to 
honour  you, 
Still  to  live  with  you,  sir,  or  near  about  you ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  you  have  my  first  and  last  love : 
But  since  you  have  conceived  an  evil  against  me. 
An  evil  that  so  much  concerns  your  honour. 
That  honour  aim'd  by  all  at  for  a  pattern  ; 
And  though  there  be  a  false  thought,  and  confess'd 

too, 
And  much  repentance  fallen  in  showers  to  purge  it ; 
Yet,  while  that  great  respect  I  e?er  bore  you. 
Dwells  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  heart  that  duty ; 
Had  it  but  been  a  dream,  I  must  not  touch  you. 

Dem.  Oh,  yon  will  make  some  other  happy  ! 

Celia,  Never ; 
Upon  this  hand,  1*11  seal  that  fidth. 

Dem,  We  may  kiss  : 
Put  not  those  out  o'  th'  peace  too. 

Celia.  Those  I'll  give  you. 
So  there  you  will  be  pleased  to  pitch  your  ne  ultra  ; 
I  will  be  merry  with  you,  sing,  discourse  with  you, 
Be  your  poor  mistress  still :  In  truth,  1  love  you ! 

Enter  Lbontiub,    Antiooivvs,    Sblbccui,    LvauiACHVS, 
Ptolbmy,  Libdtswant,  and  Oentlemen. 

Dem.  Stay !  who  are  these  ? 

Lye.  A  very  handsome  lady. 

Leon,  As  e'er  you  saw. 

Sel,  'Pity  her  heart's  so  cruel. 

Lye.  How  does  your  grace  ? — He  stands  still ; 
will  not  hear  us. 

Ptol,  We  come  to  serve  you,  sir,  in  all  our 
fortunes. 

Lyt,  He  bows  a  little  now;  he's  strangely alter'd. 

SeL  Ha  I  pray  you  a  word,  Leontius  1  pray  you 
a  word  with  you, 
Lysimachus  I    You  both  knew  mine  Enanthe, 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  the  town  was  taken. 
Mine  uncle  sUin ;  Antigonus  had  the  sack  on*t 

Lye.  Yes,  I  remember  well  the  girl. 

Sel,  Methinks  now,  IPvUi  out  a  picture. 

That  face  is  wondrous  like  her.  I  have  her  picture : 
The  same,  but  more  years  on  her;  the  very  same. 

Lye.  A  cherry  to  a  cherry  is  not  liker. 

Sel,  hook  on  her  eyes. 

Leon,  Most  certain  she  is  like  her : 
Many  a  time  have  I  dandled  her  in  these  arms,  sir ; 
And  I  hope  who  will  more. 

Ant,  What's  that  ye  look  at,  princes  ? 

Sel.  This  picture,  and  that  lady,  sir. 

Ant,  Ha !  they  are  near ; 
They  only  err  in  time. 

Lye,  Did  you  mark  that  blush  there? 
That  came  the  nearest. 


SeL  I  most  speak  to  her. 

Leon.  You'll  quickly  be  resoWed. 

SeL  Your  name,  sweet  lady  ? 

Celia.  Enanthe,  sir:    And  this  to  beg  your 
blessing.  IKneeU. 

SeL  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Celia.  If  you  be  the  king  Seleueus, 
I  know  you  are  my  father. 

SeL  Peace  a  little  ! 
Where  did  I  lose  you  ? 

Celia,  At  the  sack  of  Antioch, 
Where  my  good  uncle  died,  and  I  was  taken. 
By  a  mean  soldier  taken :  By  this  prince. 
This  noble  prince,  redeemed  from  him  again, 
Where  ever  since  I  have  remained  his  servant. 

SeL  My  joys  are  now  too  full  I     Welcome, 
Enanthe ! 
Mine  own,  my  dearest,  and  my  best  Enanthe  ! 

Dem.  And  mine  too  desperate  ! 

SeL  You  shall  not  dunk  so ; 
This  is  a  peace  indeed. 


Ant.  I  hope  it  shall  be, 
And  ask  it  first. 

SeL  Most  royal  sir,  you  have  it. 

Dem.  I  once  more  bc^  it  thus.  [JTiMclf. 

SeL  You  must  not  be  denied,  sir. 

Celia,  By  me,  I  am  sure  he  must  not,  sure  be 
shall  not : 
Kneeling  I  give  it  too ;  kneeling  I  take  it ;    [KneOs. 
And,  from  this  hour,  no  envious  spite  e'er  part  us ! 

All.  The  gods  give  happy  joys !  all  comforts  to 

Dem.  My  new  Enanthe !  [you ! 

AnL  Come,  beat  all  the  drums  up. 
And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war ! 
Let  'em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  their  sounds ; 
And  those  the  brazen  arch  of  Heaven  break  through. 
While  to  the  temple  we  conduct  these  two. 

Leon.  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young, 
And,  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  they  sprung, 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along ! 

Lieut.  And  hang  a  coward  now!  and  there's  my 
song.  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKBN  BT  THB   LIBUTBNANT. 

I  am  not  cured  yet  throughly ;  for,  believe, 

I  feel  another  passion  that  may  grieve ; 

All  over  me  I  feel  it  too  :  And  now 

It  takes  me  cold,  cold,  cold ;  I  know  not  how. 

As  you  are  good  men,  help  me ;  a  carouse 

May  make  me  love  you  all,  all  here  i'  th*  house» 

And  all  that  come  to  see  me,  dotingly. 

Now  lend  your  hands ;  and  for  your  courtesy. 

The  next  employment  I  am  sent  upon, 

I'll  swear  you  are  physicians,  the  wars  none. 


THE    FAITHFUL    SHEPHERDESS. 


TO  THAT  NOBLE  AND  TRUE  LOVER  OF  LEARNING, 

SIR  WALTER  ASTON, 


KmORT  aw  THK  BATH. 


Sir,  I  must  ask  your  patience,  and  be  true. 
This  play  was  never  liked,  unless  by  few 
That  brought  their  judgments  with  *em ;  for,  of  late. 
First  the  infection,  then  the  common  prate 
Of  common  people,  have  such  customs  got, 
Either  to  silence  plays,  or  like  them  not. 
Under  the  last  of  which  this  interlude 
Had  fall'n  for  ever,  prest  down  by  the  rude, 
That  like  a  torrent,  which  the  moist  south  feeds, 
Drowns  both  before  him  the  ripe  com  and  weeds : 
Had  not  the  saving  sense  of  better  men 
Redeem' d  it  from  corruption.     Dear  sir,  then. 
Among  the  better  souls,  be  you  the  best. 
In  whom,  as  in  a  centre,  1  take  rest 


And  proper  being ;  from  whose  equal  eye 
And  judgment  nothing  grows  but  purity. 
Nor  do  I  flatter,  for,  by  all  those  dead, 
Great  in  the  muses,  by  Apollo's  head. 
He  that  adds  any  thing  to  you,  'tis  done 
like  his  that  lights  a  candle  to  the  sun : 
Then  be,  as  you  were  ever,  yourself  still. 
Moved  by  your  judgment,  not  by  love  or  will. 
And  when  I  sing  again,  (as  who  can  tell 
My  next  devotion  to  that  holy  well  ?) 
Your  goodness  to  the  muses  shaU  be  all 
Able  to  make  a  work  heroical. 

Given  to  your  service, 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


TO    THE    INHERITOR    OF    ALL    WORTHINESS, 

SIR  WILLIAM  SCIPWITH. 


ODE. 

If,  from  servile  hope  or  love, 
I  may  prove 

But  so  happy  to  be  thought  for 

Such  a  one,  whose  greatest  ease 

Is  to  please, 

Worthy  sir,  I've  all  I  sought  for. 

For  no  itch  of  greater  name. 

Which  some  claim 

By  their  verses,  do  I  show  it 

To  the  world ;  nor  to  protest 

'Tis  the  best ; 

These  are  lean  faults  in  a  poet ; 


Nor  to  make  it  serve  to  feed 

At  my  need. 
Nor  to  gain  acquaintance  by  it. 
Nor  to  ravish  kind  attornies 

In  their  joumies. 
Nor  to  read  it  after  diet. 

Far  from  me  are  all  these  aims. 

Fittest  frames 
To  build  weakness  on,  and  pity. 
Only  to  yourself,  and  such 

Whose  true  touch 
Makes  all  good,  let  me  seem  witty. 

The  admirer  of  your  virtues, 

JOHN  FLBTCHRR. 


TO     THE    PERFECT     GENTLEMAN, 

SIR  ROBERT  TOWNESEND. 


If  the  greatest  faults  may  crave 

Pardon  where  contrition  is. 

Noble  sir,  I  needs  must  have 

A  long  one ;  for  a  long  amiss. 

If  you  ask  me,  *'  How  is  this?" 

Upon  my  faith,  I'll  tell  you  firankly 
You  love  above  my  means  to  thank  ye. 

Yet,  according  to  my  talent, 

As  sour  fortune  loves  to  use  me, 

A  poor  shepherd  I  have  sent. 

In  home-spun  gray  for  to  excuse  me. 

And  may  all  my  hopes  refuse  me. 


But  when  better  comes  ashore, 
You  shall  have  better,  newer,  more. 

Till  when,  like  our  desperate  debtors. 
Or  our  three>piled  sweet  mt>testers, 
I  must  please  you  in  bare  letters, 
And  so  pay  my  debts,  like  jesters ; 
Yet  I  oft  have  seen  good  feasters. 
Only  for  to  please  the  palate, 
Leave  great  meat  and  choose  a  sallad. 

All  yours, 

JOHN   FLRTCHKR. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


TO  THE  READER. 

Ir  jon  be  not  reMonably  MBored  of  your  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  poem,  lay  down  the  hook,  or  reed  thie,  wMdi 
I  would  wish  hed  been  the  Prologue.  It  is  a  pastoral  tragi-comedy,  which  the  people  seeing  when  it  was  played,  having 
ever  a  singular  gift  in  defining,  concluded  to  be  a  play  of  country-hired  shepherds,  in  grey  cloaks,  with  cur-tailed  dogs 
in  strings,  sometimes  laughing  together,  and  sometimes  killing  one  another ;  and.  missing  Whitsun-ales,  cream,  waseel, 
and  morris-dances,  began  to  be  angry.  In  their  error  I  would  not  have  you  fall,  lest  you  incur  their  censure.  Under- 
stand, therefore,  a  pastoral  to  be  a  representation  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  with  their  actions  and  passions, 
which  must  be  such  as  may  agree  with  their  natures,  at  least  not  exceeding  former  fictions  and  Tulgar  traditions;  they- 
are  not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art,  but  such  improper  ones  as  nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  singing  and  poetiy ;  or  soefa 
as  experience  lAay  tea^  them,  as  the  Tirtues  of  herbs  and  fountains,  the  ordinary  course  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
and  such  like.  But  you  are  ever  to  remember  shepherds  to  be  such  as  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  modem,  oi  under- 
standing, hare  received  them :  that  is,  the  owners  of  fiocks,  and  not  hirelings.  A  tragi-oomedy  is  not  so  called  In 
respect  of  mirth  and  killing,  but  in  req>ect  it  wants  deaths,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  tragedy,  yet  brings  aome 
near  it,  which  is  enongh  to  make  it  no  comedy,  which  must  be  a  representation  of  familiar  people,  with  such  kind  of 
trouble  as  no  Ufe  be  questioned ;  so  that  a  god  is  as  lawful  in  this  as  in  a  tragedy,  and  mean  people  as  in  a  comedy. 
Thus  much  I  hope  will  serve  to  justify  my  poem,  and  make  you  understand  it ;  to  teach  you  more  for  nothing,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  in  oomiclepoe  bound. 

John  FziKTChsb. 


DR.\MATIS   PERSONJE. 

Shepherds. 


Pbkioot,  a  Skepktrd  in  Love  lei/A  Amorbt. 

Thxitot,  a  Shepherd  in  Love  vUh  Clorin. 

DAPBma,  a  Modest  Shepherd, 

Alcxib,  a  Wanton  Shepherd. 

God  ^  a  River. 

Satyr. 

Priest. 

OM  Shepherd. 

A  sulUn  diseontenttd  Sh^erd. 

SCENE— Thessalt. 


AatoRKT,  the  FaitK/kU  Shepherdutt  in  Love  with 

Pkrioot. 
Cionnt,  a  Holjf  Shepherdeu. 
Ajsaiuixts,  a  Shepherdess  in  Love  tritk  Pnuoorr. 
Clob,  a  wanton  Shepherdess. 
Bhepherdi 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Wood. 


Enter  Cioarir,  having  buried  her  Love  in  an  Arbour. 

Clorin.  Hail,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks     [embrace 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly ! 
Thus  I  salate  thy  grave ;  thos  do  I  pay 
My  early  tows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still-loved  ashes ;  thus  I  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love ;  all  sports,  delights,  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  I  off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance ; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shephercU  be  to  me  delightful, 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves :  All  be  far  away. 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crown'd  with  fresh  flowers 
For  summer's  queen,  whilst  every  shepherd's  boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan. 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee. 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory ; 
That  shall  out*Uve  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 
Whilst  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
And  here  will  I,  in  honour  of  thy  love, 
Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  those  joys 
That  former  times  made  precious  to  mine  eyes ; 


Only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  gain 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  herbs : 
That  will  I  practise,  and  as  freely  give 
All  my  endeavours,  as  1  gain'd  them  free. 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  the  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakes. 
Or  charm' d  with  powerful  words  of  wicked  art. 
Or  be  they  love-sick,  or  through  too  much  heat 
Grown  wild  or  lunatic,  their  eyes  or  ears 
Thickened  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rheum ; 
These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin's  hand. 
My  meat  shall  be  what  these  wild  woods  afford, 
Berries,  and  chestnuts,  plantanes,  on  whose  cheeks 
The  sun  sits  smiling,  and  the  lofty  fruit       [pine  ; 
Pull'd  from  the  fair  head  of  the  straight-grown 
On  these  VU  feed  with  free  content  and  rest. 
When  night  shall  blind  the  world,  by  thy  side  blest. 

Enter  a  Satyr,  with  a  Basket  ofFruiL 

Sat.  Through  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 
And  through  these  thick  woods,  have  I  run. 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began. 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright. — 
But,  behold  a  fairer  sight  1  ISeeing  Cuumr. 


SCENE  II. 


THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 
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By  that  heayenly  form  of  thine. 

Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine. 

Sprang  from  great  immortal  race 

Of  the  gods ;  for  in  thy  face 

Shines  more  awfiil  majesty. 

Than  duU  weak  mortality 

Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold, 

And  live !     Therefore  on  this  mould, 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee. 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand. 

To  receive  whatever  this  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells : 

Fairer  by  the  famous  wells, 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poets'  good, 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrel's  teeth  that  crack  them ; 

Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair,  to  take  them. 

For  these  black-eyed  Driope 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb : 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red, 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 

Some  be  red,  some  be  green ; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat, 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 

The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 

Till  when  humbly  leave  I  take. 

Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake. 

That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade. 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade : 

I  must  go,  I  must  run 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  san.  lExit. 

Clo,  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness  or  what  private  hidden  power 
Is  there  in  me,  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  ?  Sure  I  am  mortal: 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal, 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  Prick  my  hand 
And  it  vrill  bleed ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs 

shrink, 
Makes  me  a- cold :  My  fear  says  I  am  mortal. 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me. 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and  fair, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elfe,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves. 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires ; 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night. 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ruin: 
Else,  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  mis-shapen, 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me  ?    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  virgin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  idl  appetites 


That  break  their  confines :  Then,  strong  Chastity, 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  I'll  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fiite  and  hell ! 

[She  rettrtt  into  the  arbour. 


SCENE  11.—^  rural  Scene  near  a  VUlage. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd,  with  four  Shepherda  and  /our 
Shepherdeflsee,  amongst  the  rett  Pkrioot  and  Amorbt. 

Old  Shep,  Now  we  have  done  this  holy  festival 
In  honour  of  our  great  god  and  his  rites 
Perform'd,  prepare  yourselves  for  chaste 
And  uncorrupted  fires ;  that  as  the  priest. 
With  powerful  hand,  shall  sprinkle  on  your  brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  all  hot  flames  of  lust  and  loose  thoughts  free. 
Kneel,  shepherds,  kneel ;  here  comes  the  priest  of 
Pan. 

Enter  Priest. 

Priest,  Shepherds,  thus  I  purge  away 

[SprinhUi  Hum  U)ith  water. 
Whatsoever  this  great  day. 
Or  the  past  hours,  gave  not  good, 
To  corrupt  your  maiden  blood. 
From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strength  of  meat, 
From  the  wanton  quick  desires, 
They  do  kindle  by  their  fires, 
I  do  wash  you  with  this  water ; 
Be  you  pure  and  fair  hereafter ! 
From  your  livers  and  your  veins. 
Thus  I  take  away  the  stains. 
All  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  fair ; 
Be  ye  firesh  and  free  as  air. 
Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Through  your  purged  conduits  beat. 
Or  a  plighted  troth  be  broken, 
Or  a  wanton  verse  be  spoken 
In  a  shepherdess's. ear ; 
Go  your  ways,  ye  are  all  clear. 

[ZVy  rite,  and  ting  in  praise  (/Pak. 

THE  BONO. 

Bing  his  pnUses  that  doth  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm, 
Pan,  the  father  of  our  sheep ; 

And  arm  inarm 
Tread  we  softly  In  a  round. 
While  the  hollow  neighhYing  ground 
Fills  the  music  with  her  sound. 

Pan,  oh,  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  sing : 
Thou  that  keep'st  us  chaste  and  free. 

As  the  young  spring. 
Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke. 
From  that  place  the  mom  is  broke. 


To  that  {dace  day  doth  unyoke  I 


[Exeunt. 


Peri.  ^Detaining  Amorbt.]  Stay,  gentle  Amo- 
ret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid. 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good.  [dear, 

Amo,  Speak ;  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  still 
The  same  it  ever  was ;  as  free  from  ill 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city :  Be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I  fall  off  from  my  affection, 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  desires, 
First,  let  our  great  god  cease  to  keep  my  flocks, 
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ACT    I. 


That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard. 

The  wolf»  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  great  heat, 

And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 

Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  faH  speedily, 

And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go  ! 

Amo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not  so  ; 
I  do  believe  thee ;  'Tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peri,  Oh,  you  are  fairer  hr 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wandering  seaman  through  the 

deep; 
Straighter  than  straightest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain  ;  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks ; 
Your  hair  more  b«iuteous  than  those  hanging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo,  Shepherd,  be  not  lost ; 
You  are  sail'd  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri,  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I  have  sent  to  Heaven  ?  Did  you  not  give  your 

hand. 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  ?  Do  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men. 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden^s  modesty 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine, 
Once  more  I  give  my  hand ;  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy ! 

Peri.  I  take  it  as  my  best  good  ;  and  desire, 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  love. 
To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  shephenls  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service  :  Say,  sweet,  shall  it  hold  ? 

Amo.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  me  if  I 
A  doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do,      [make 
Coupled  with  this  day's  heat,  to  move  your  blood : 
Maids  must  be  fearful.  Sure  you  have  not  been 
WashM  white  enough ;  for  yet  I  see  a  stain 
Stick  in  your  liver :  (jo  and  purge  again. 

Peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple  truth  ! 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  bum  before  the  shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  plight  our  troths 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces, 
And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  souls : 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds, 
By  the  pale  moon-shine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh,  and  dull  mortality : 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn, 
And  given  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given, 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness. 
By  this  fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long-loved  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love,  and  dear  captivity ; 
There  grow  all  herbs  fit  to  cool  looser  flames 
Our  sensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods. 
And  quenching  by  their  power  those  hidden  sparks 


That  else  would  break  out,  and  provoke  our  sense 
To  open  fires ;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  shepherdess,  believe,  and  grsnt ! 
In  tro£,  it  fits  not  with  that  face  to  scant 
Your  faithful  shepherd  of  those  chaste  desires 
He  ever  aim'd  at,  and 

Amo.  Thou   hast   prevail'd:   Farewell!     This 
coming  night 
Shall  crown   thy  chaste  hopes  with  long-wish'd 
delight. 

Peri.  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for  tbat 
good 
Thou  hast  given  thy  poor  shepherd !  Fairest  bad 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity, 
Let  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affect  some  dame 
Whose  often  prostitution  hath  begot 
More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thorough  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Pursues  the  raging  Lion,  throwing  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death  1 

Enter  Amabilua. 

Amar.  Shepherd,  may  I  desire  to  be  believed. 
What  I  shall  blushing  tell  ? 

Peri.  Fair  maid,  you  may. 

Amar,  Then  softly  thus :  I  love  thee,  Psrigot; 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  loved  i^;ain, 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  spring.  Nay,  do  not  start, 
Nor  wonder  that  I  woo  tibee !  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  our  young  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherds  1  What  dull  eye, 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  desire. 
Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone. 
With  nimble  strength  and  ftdr  delivery. 
And  hath  not  sparkled  fire,  and  speedily 
Sent  secret  heat  to  all  the  neighb  ring  veins  ? 
Who  ever  heard  thee  sing,  that  brought  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice  ? 
Then  do  not  blame  me,  shepherd,  if  I  be 
One  to  be  number'd  in  this  company, 
Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  free. 

Peri.  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  I  can  lend 
To  3rour  complaints  ;  but  sure  I  shall  not  love. 
All  that  is  mine,  myself  and  my  best  hopes. 
Are  given  already :  Do  not  love  him  then 
That  cannot  love  again ;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats,  more  free,  that  may  return 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  bum. 

Amar.  Shall  I  rewarded  be  so  slenderly 
For  my  affection,  most  unkind  of  men  ? 
If  I  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks. 
Or  were  I  common  mistress  to  the  love 
Of  every  swain,  or  could  I  with  such  ease 
Call  back  my  love,  as  many  a  wanton  doth, 
Thou  might'st  ref^  me,  shepherd ;  but  to  thee 
I'm  only  fijc'd  and  set ;  let  it  not  be 
A  sport,  thou  gentle  shepherd,  to  abuse 
The  love  of  silly  maid ! 

Peri.  Fair  soul,  you  use 
These  words  to  little  end  :  For,  know,  I  may 
Better  call  back  that  time  was  yesterday, 
Or  stay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love 
Home  to  myself  again,  or  recreant  prove. 
I  wiU  no  longer  hold  you  with  delays ; 
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This  present  night  I  have  appointed  been 
To  meet  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  soul 
In  yonder  groTe,  there  to  make  np  our  loves. 
Be  not  deceiv'd  no  longer,  choose  again  ; 
These  neighbouring  plains  have  many  a  comely 
Fresher  and  freer  far  than  I  e'er  was  ;        [swain, 
Bestow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pass. 
Farewell ;  be  happy  in  a  better  choice  !  lExit 

Amar,  Cmel,  thou  hast  struck  me  deader  with 
thy  voice. 
Than  if  the  angry  Heavens  with  their  quick  flames 
Had  shot  me  through  1  I  must  not  leave  to  love, 
I  cannot :  no !  I  must  enjoy  thee>  boy. 
Though  the  great  dangers  'twizt  my  hopes  and 
Be  infinite.  There  is  a  shepherd  dwells  [that 

Down  by  the  moor,  whose  life  hath  ever  shewn 
More  sullen  discontent  than  Saturn's  brow. 
When  he  sits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men  ; 
One  that  doth  wear  hunself  away  in  loneness. 
And  never  joys,  unless  it  be  in  breaking 
The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  souls ; 
One  that  lusts  after  every  several  beauty. 
But  never  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like, 
Were  the  face  fairer  or  more  full  of  truth 
Than  Phoebe  in  her  fulness,  or  the  youth 
Of  smooth  Lyieus  ;  whose  nigh-starved  flocks 
Are  always  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 
They  feed  withal ;  whose  lambs  are  ever  last. 
And  die  before  their  weaning ;  and  whose  dog 
Looks  like  his  master,  lean,  and  full  of  scurf, 
Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whistle.  This  man  may. 
If  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a  deed  of  wonder, 
Forcing  me  passage  to  my  long  desires : 
And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpose 
As  my  quick  thoughts  could  wish  for. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SuU.  Shep.  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be  thought 
uncivil, 
Thus  to  be  partner  of  your  loneness :  'Twas 
My  love  (that  ever- working  passion !)  drew 
Me  to  thia  place,  to  seek  some  remedy 
For  my  dck  souL  Be  not  unkind,  and  faur ; 
For  such  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom 
Hath  sworn  to  be  avenged  on  ;  then  give  room 
To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I  may 
Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  so  allay 
Those  flames,  that  else  would  bum  my  life  away. 

Amar.  Shepherd,  were   I   but   sure  thy  heart 
were  sound 
As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  be  found 
To  cure  thee  of  thy  long  pains  ;  for  to  me 
That  heavy  youth-consuming  misery 
The  love-sick  soul  endures,  never  was  pleasing. 
I  could  be  well  content  with  the  quick  easing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 
Thy  faith  and  ^rther  service  to  be  sure. 

SuU.  Shep,  Name  but  that  great  work,  danger, 
or  what  can 
Be  compass'd  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man, 
And,  if  I  fail  in  my  performance,  may 
I  never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day ! 

Amar,  Then  thus  I  try  thee,  shepherd :  This 
same  night 
That  now  comes  stealing  on,  a  gentle  pair 
Have  promised  equal  love,  and  do  appoint 
To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands  and 

hearts 
Are  to  be  tied  for  ever ;  Break  their  meeting, 
And  their  strong  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thine. 


SttU.  Shep.  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  I  do 
not  move. 
By  my  great  power,  the  centre  of  their  love 
From  his  fixed  being,  let  me  never  more 
Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  I  thus  adore  I 

Amar.  Come ;  as  we  go,  I'll  tell  thee  what  they 
And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work.        [are, 

{^Exeunt, 


SCENE  lU.—Anotherpartofthe  Wood. 

Enter  Cum. 

Che.  How  have  I  wrong'd  the  times,  or  men, 
After  this  holy  feast,  I  pass  unknown     [that  thus, 
And  unsaluted  ?  'Twas  not  wont  to  be  ^ 
Thus  frozen,  with  the  younger  company 
Of  jolly  shepherds ;  'twas  not  then  held  good 
For  lusty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 
With  that  dull  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 
The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chastity. 
Sure  I  am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old. 
Or  else  not  free  enough,  or  from  my  fold 
Drive  not  a  flock  sufficient  great  to  |^in 
The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  swain : 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  say. 
My  face  has  foile  enough  ;  nor  can  they  lay. 
Justly,  too  strict  a  coyness  to  my  charge  ; 
My  flocks  are  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon  ;  then  let  it  ever  be 
Their  coldness,  not  my  virgin  modesty. 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  Thxkot. 

The.  Was  ever  man  but  I 
Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty  ? 
Where  shall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a  mind 
Made  up  in  constancy,  and  dares  not  find 
His  love  rewarded  ?  Here,  let  all  men  know, 
A  wretch  that  lives  to  love  his  mistress  so. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay  1  Where  hast 

thou  been  ? 
Or  whither  goest  thou  ?  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  Ukewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flowers  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any  ; 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells. 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbines ;   caves,  and 

dells; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing. 
Or  gather  rushes,  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers  ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love. 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  convey'd  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  these 
Hot  flashes,  bred  flrom  wanton  heat  and  ease ! 
I  have  forgot  what  loye  and  loving  meant. 
Rhymes,  songs,  and  merry  rounds,  that  oft  are 

sent 
To  the  soft  ear  of  maid,  are  strange  to  me : 
Only  I  live  to  admire  a  chastity. 
That  neither  pleasing  age,  smooth  tongue,  or  gold. 
Could  ever  break  upon,  so  sure  the  mould 
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Is,  that  her  mind  was  cast  in ;  'tis  to  her 
I  only  am  reserved ;  she  is  my  form  I  stir 
By,  breathe  and  move ;  'tis  she,  and  only  she, 
Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  misery. 

Cloe.  Good  shepherd,  may  a  stranger  craye  to 
know 
To  whom  this  dear  obserrance  yon  do  owe  ? 

The.   Yon  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to 
And  level  oiit  yonr  life ;  for  to  be  fair,        [square 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  swelling  vanity. 
Then  know,  she's  call'd  the  Virgin  of  the  Grove, 
She  that  hath  long  since  buried  her  chaste  love. 
And  now  lives  by  his  grave,  for  whose  dear  soul 
She  hath  vow'd  herself  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  strict  virginity :  'Tis  her  I  so  admire ; 
Not  any  looser  blood,  or  new  desire.  [JSrit 

Cloe,  Farewell,  poor  swain  1  thou  art  not  for  my 
bend; 
I  must  have  quicker  souls,  whose  words  may  tend 
To  some  free  action  :  Give  me  him  dare  love 
At  first  encounter,  and  as  soon  dare  prove !  iSingt, 

THE  SONG. 

Cbme,  shepherds,  oome  1 
Come  away 
Without  delay, 
Whilst  the  gentle  time  doth  stay. 

Green  woods  are  dumb. 
And  wHl  never  t^  to  any 
Those  dear  kisses,  and  those  many 
Bweet  embraces  that  are  given ; 
Dainty  pleasures  that  would  even 
Raise  in  coldest  age  a  fire. 
And  give  virgin  blood  desire. 
Then,  if  ever, 
Now  or  never. 
Come  and  have  it : 
Think  not  I 
Dare  deny 
If  yon  crave  it. 

Ei^er  Daphhts. 

Here  comes  another :  Better  be  my  speed. 

Thou  god  of  blood !  But,  certain,  if  I  read 

Not  false,  this  is  that  modest  shepherd,  he 

That  only  dare  salute,  but  ne'er  could  be 

Brought  to  kiss  any,  hold  discourse,  or  sing. 

Whisper,  or  boldly  ask  that  wished  thing 

We  all  are  bom  for :  one  that  makes  loving  faces. 

And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  graces. 

Were  they  not  got  by  boldness.     In  this  thing 

My  hopes  are  frozen ;  and,  but  Fate  doth  bring 

Him  hither,  I  would  sooner  choose 

A  man  made  out  of  snow,  and  freer  use 

An  eunuch  to  my  ends  ;  but,  since  he's  here. 

Thus  I  attempt  him. — [Comes  forwardJ]  Thou,  of 

men  most  dear. 
Welcome  to  her,  that  only  for  thy  sake 
Hath  been  content  to  Uve  I  Here,  boldly  take 
My  hand  in  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  given  away  to  any ;  and  but  sit 
Down  on  this  rushy  bank,  whilst  I  go  pull 
Fresh  blossoms  from  the  boughs,  or  quickly  cuQ 
The  choicest  delicates  from  yonder  mead. 
To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  spread 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  all  our  senses.     How  &e  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  cheeks  renew  the  story 
Of  young  Adonis,  when  in  pride  and  glory 
He  lay  infolded  'twixt  the  beating  arms 
Of  willing  Venus !    Methinks  stronger  charms 


Dwell  in  those  speaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 
More  sweetness  than  the  painters  can  allow 
To  their  best  pieces  1     Not  Narcissus,  he 
That  wept  himself  away,  in  memory 
Of  his  own  beauty,  nor  Silvanus'  boy. 
Nor  the  twice-ravish'd  maid,  for  whom  old  Troy 
Fell  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhns,  may  to  thee 
Be  otherwise  compared,  than  some  dead  tree 
To  a  young  fruitful  olive. 

Daph.  I  can  love, 
But  I  am  loth  to  say  so,  lest  I  prove 
Too  soon  unhappy. 

Cloe.  Happy,  thou  wouldst  say. 
My  dearest  Daphnis,  blush  not;  if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  soft  heats  be  enemy, 
Then  take  the  coming  night;  frir  youth,  'tis  free 
To  all  the  world.     Shepherd,  I'll  meet  thee  then 
When  darkness  hath  shut  up  the  eyes  of  men. 
In  yonder  grove :  Speak,  shall  our  meeting  hold .' 
Indeed  you  are  too  bashful ;  be  more  bol^ 
And  tell  me  ay. 

Daph.  I  am  content  to  say  so. 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but  pray  so 
Much  from  your  fairness,  that  you  would  be  true. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  thou  hast  ihj  wish. 

Daph.  Fresh  maid,  adieu  1 
Yet,  one  word  more ;  since  you  have  drawn  me  on 
To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  offer  to  be  ill. 
Though  your  bright  self  would  ask  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodness :  Do  not  fear  him  then. 
But  keep  your  'pointed  time.    Let  other  men 
Set  up  their  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

lExiL 

Cloe.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  strange,  among  so  many  a  score 
Of  lusty  bloods,  I  should  pick  out  these  things, 
Whose  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  springs, 
Is  still  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit 
For  stream  or  motion,  though  the  strong  winds  bit 
With  their  continual  power  upon  his  sides  ? 
Oh,  happy  be  your  names  that  have  been  brides. 
And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I  pine ! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine. 
Thou  lazy  swain,  that  may'st  relieve  my  needs, 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  always  feeds 
A  hungry  vulture ! 

EnUrAiMxn. 

Alejfis.  Can  such  beauty  be 
Ssfe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  pasMth  on,  to  greedy  gaze, 
Or  covetous  desire*  whilst  in  a  maze 
The  better  part  contemplates,  giving  rein 
And  wished  freedom  to  the  labouring  vein  ? 
Fairest  and  whitest,  may  I  crave  to  know 
The  cause  of  your  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus  all  alone  ?  Methinks  the  downs  are  sweeter, 
And  the  young  company  of  swains  more  meeter. 
Than  these  forsaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourself  to  loneness,  and  those  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  befriended, 
Shepherd :  In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been. 
Than  thou  thyself  art :  I  could  tell  thee  more. 
Were  there  but  any  hope  left  to  restore 
My  freedom  lost.    Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red, 
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Thoa  shame-faced  morning,  when  from  Tithon's 

bed 
Thou  risest  ever  maiden ! 

Jtexu,  If  for  me, 
Thou  sweetest  of  all  sweets,  these  flashes  be, 
Speak  and  be  satisfied.     Oh,  guide  her  tongue, 
My  better  angel ;  force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thoughts,  that  the  first  word  may 

be— 
Che.  Alexis,  when  the  sun  shall  kiss  the  sea, 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis'  side, 
Meet  in  the  holy  wood^  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 


AlexU.  If  I  stay  behind. 
An  everlasting  dulness,  and  the  wind, 
That  as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  while  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  seize  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldness  more  than  ice  !  Oh,  how  1  burn 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire  !  I  dare  not  stay. 

Cloe.  My  name  shall  be  your  word. 

Alexia.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day  !  {Exit, 

Cloe.  My  grief  is  great  if  both  these  boys  should 
fail: 
He  that  will  use  all  winds,  must  shift  his  sail. 

lExit. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  l.—A  Pasture. 


Enter  an  old  EOiepherd,  with  a  bett  ringing  j  and  the  Priest 

of  Paxx /(Mowing. 

Priett.  Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair. 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  ran. 
See  the  dew  drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is  ; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads. 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads, 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  Night  from  under  ground ; 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come, 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom : 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  Ue  loose  without, 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away ; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these, 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep ; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove» 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.     Sweetest  slumbers. 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eye-lids  !  So,  farewell ! 
Thus  I  end  my  evening's  knelL  lExeunt. 


SCENE  Ih— The  Interior  of  Cloein's  Arbour. 

Enter  Cvoum  eoriing  of  herbs. 

Ch.  Now  let  me  know  what  my  best  art  hath 
done, 
Help'd  by  the  great  power  of  the  virtuous  moOB, 
In  her  full  light.     Oh,  you  sons  of  earth, 
You  only  brood,  unto  whose  happy  birth 
Virtue  was  given  ;  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  first-bom  and  most  perfect  creature. 


Let  me  adore  you  1  you  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  even  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
You,  that  these  hands  did  crop  long  before  prime 
Of  day,  give  me  your  names,  and  next,  your  hid- 
den power. 
This  is  the  clote,  bearing  a  yellow  flower : 
And  this,  black  horehound ;  both  are  very  good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood 
Dog's  venom'd  tooth;  These  ramson*s  branches 
Which,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar        [are. 
That  holds  the  door,  kill  all  enchantments*  charms, 
(Were  they  Medea's  verses)  that  do  harms 
To  men  or  cattle :  These  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sovereign  remedy. 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  marigold ; 
Such  sympathy  with  man's  good  they  do  hold  : 
This  tormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poison  from  the  heart : 
And,  here,  Narcissus'  root,  for  swellings  best : 
Yellow  Lysimachus,  to  give  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes. 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums  : 
For  leprosy,  damell  and  celandine. 
With  calamint,  whose  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath'd,  or  the  best  air. 
Here,  other  two ;  but  your  rebellious  use 
Is  not  for  me,  whose  goodness  is  abuse ; 
Therefore,  foul  standergrass,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee,  with  lustful  turpentine ; 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat 
Our  reason  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  lust  be  quench'd  ;  by  appetite. 
Robbing  the  soul  of  blessedness  and  light. 
And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  must  go  after, 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter : 
No  more  shall  I  dip  thee  in  water  now^ 
And  sprinkle  every  post,  and  every  bough. 
With  thy  well-pleasing  juice,  to  make  the  gprooms 
Swell  with  high  mirth,  and  with  joy  all  the  rooms. 

Enter  Thsmot. 

The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breath'd,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  the  shepherd's  side. 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  self  abide. 
Thou  blessed  star,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  light. 
Thou  by  whose  power  the  darkness  of  sad  night 
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Is  banished  from  the  earth,  in  whose  dall  place 
Thy  chaster  beams  phiy  on  the  heavy  face 
Of  all  the  world,  making  the  blae  sea  smile, 
To  see  how  cunningly  tbon  dost  b^nile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightness,  giving  day 
Again  from  Chaos  :  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  court,  and  chaster  far 
Than  chastity  itself!     Thou  blessed  star 
That  nightly  shines !     Thou,  all  the  constancy 
That  in  all  women  was,  or  e'er  shall  be, 
From  whose  fair  eye-balls  flies  that  holy  fire 
That  poets  style  the  mother  of  desire, 
Infusing  into  every  gentle  breast 
A  soul  of  greater  price,  and  far  more  bless'd 
Than  that  quick  power  which  gives  a  difference 
'Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  sense. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  how  cam'st  thou  hither  to  this 
No  way  is  trodden ;  all  the  verdant  grass   [place  ? 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  here 
Of  any  foot ;  only  the  dappled  deer, 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crooked  horn, 
DweUs  in  this  fastness. 

The.  Chaster  than  the  mom, 
I  have  not  wander'd,  or  by  strong  illusion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrusion : 
But  hither  am  I  come  (believe  me,  fair) 
To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  air 
Is  full,  and  strongly  labours,  while  the  sound 
Breaks  against  heaven,  and  drives  into  a  stound 
Th'  amazed  shepherd,  that  such  virtue  can 
Be  resident  in  lesser  than  a  man. 

Ch.  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skill, 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fester'd  ill. 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  eye 
May  seem  unpossible  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The.  'Tis  no  pain 
I  suffer  through  disease,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  dangerous  to  the  heart. 
No  part  imposthum'd,  to  be  cured  by  art, 
This  body  holds ;  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
Than  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  relief, 
Dwells  on  my  soul,  and  may  be  heal'd  by  you. 
Fair  beauteous  virgin ! 

Clo.  Then,  shepherd,  let  me  sue 
To  know  thy  grief :  That  man  yet  never  knew 
The  way  to  health,  that  durst  not  shew  his  sore. 

The.  Then,  fairest,  know,  I  love  you. 

Clo.  Swain,  no  more ! 
Thou  hast  abused  the  strictness  of  this  place. 
And  offer'd  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
To  the  sweet  rest  of  these  inten^d  bones  ; 
For  fear  of  whose  ascending,  fly  at  once. 
Thou  and  thy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
Of  death  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
Thy  very  soul  with  horror. 

The.  Let  me  not 
(Thou  all  perfection)  merit  such  a  blot 
For  my  true  zealous  faith. 

Clo.  Dar'st  thou  abide 
To  see  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide. 
And  give  her  body  up  ?  for  sure  it  will, 
If  thou  pursuest  with  wanton  flames  to  fill 
This  hallowed  place ;  therefore  repent  and  go. 
Whilst  I  with  prayers  appease  his  ghost  below, 
That  else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A  rival  in  that  virtuous  lore  that  he 
Embraces  yet 

The.  'TiB  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 


My  mind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye, 
Though  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high. 
And  smooth  as  Pelops'  shoulder ;  not  the  smile 
Lies  watching  in  those  dimples  to  beguile 
The  easy  soul ;  your  hands  and  fingers  long. 
With  veins  enamell'd  richly  ;  nor  your  tongue. 
Though  it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion's  harp  ; 
Your  hair  woven  into  many  a  curious  warp. 
Able  in  endless  error  to  enfold 
The  errant  soul ;  not  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
In  maiden  whiteness  as  the  Alpine  snow  ; 
All  these,  were  but  your  constancy  away, 
Would  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
The  wretched  seaman  toiling  through  the  deep. 
But,  whilst  this  honour'd  strictness  you  do  keep. 
Though  all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air,  were  settled  here, 
In  opposition,  I  would,  like  the  tree, 
Shake  off  those  drops  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
Even  in  the  arm  of  danger. 

Clo.  Wouldst  thou  have 
Me  raise  again,  fond  man,  from  silent  grave, 
Those  sparks  that  long  ago  were  buried  here. 
With  my  dead  friend's  cold  ashes  ? 

The.  Dearest  dear, 
I  dare  not  ask  it,  nor  you  must  not  grant : 
Stand  strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint. 
Remember  how  he  loved  you,  and  be  still 
The  same  opinion  speaks  you :  Let  not  will, 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite, 
Set  up  your  blood  again  ;  do  not  invite 
Desire  and  fancy  from  their  long  exile. 
To  seat  them  once  more  in  a  pleasing  smile : 
Be  like  a  rock  made  firmly  up  'gainst  all 
The  power  of  angry  Heaven,  or  the  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery ;  if  you  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection ;  'tis  that  loyalty 
You  tie  unto  this  grave  I  so  admire  : 
And  yet  there's  something  else  I  would  desire. 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
Oh,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Hangs  over  all  my  hopes  !  I  will  retire  ; 
For,  if  I  longer  stay,  this  double  fire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The.  Farewell  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  be  blesa'd 
For  ever,  whilst  that  here  I  wretched  rest 
Thus  to  myself!  Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour ;  yon  same  dell, 
O'ertopp'd  with  mourning  cypress  and  sad  yew. 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  FU  early  rue. 
Before  the  sun  hath  kiss'd  this  dew  away. 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth  lay 
Upon  this  head. 

Clo.  The  gods  give  quick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  thy  hard  disease !     {.Rummt. 


SCENE  lll.-^The  Forest. 

Enter  Sullen  Sbepherd. 

SuU.  Shep.   I  do  not  love  this  wench  that  I 
should  meet ; 
For  ne'er  did  my  unoonstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light, 
When  many  maiden  blushes  to  our  sight 
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Shoot  from  its  early  face :  Were  all  these  set 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  not  get 
The  least  love  from  me ;  some  desire  it  might, 
Or  present  burning.     All  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal ;  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown* 
Virgin,  or  careless  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any ;  swear  as  oft, 
And  weep,  as  any ;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a  maiden*s  ears,  and  tell  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  servant,  and  how  strong 
My  passions  are  ;  call  her  unkind  and  cruel ; 
Offer  her  all  I  have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize ;  then  loath,  and  fly : 
This  do  I  hold  a  blessed  destiny  ! 

Enter  Axaiullis. 

Amar.  Hail,  Shepherd !    Pan  bless  both  thy 
flock  and  thee. 
For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  me. 

SuU,  Shep.  Welcome,  fair  shepherdess !    Thy 
loving  swain 
Gives  thee  the  self-same  wishes  back  again ; 
Who,  till  this  present  hour,  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Could  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  consumings  :  Boldly  tell  me  then, 
How  shall  we  part  their  faithful  loves,  and  when  ? 
Shall  I  belie  him  to  her  ?  shall  I  swear 
His  faith  is  false,  and  he  loves  everywhere  ? 
I'll  say  he  mock*d  her  th'  other  day  to  you. 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  shew  as  true ; 
For  she  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty. 
To  think,  because  she  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I'll  slander  Amoret, 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste :  I'll  swear  she  met 
Me  'mongstthe  shady  sycamores  Isst  night, 
And  loosely  offer'd  up  her  flame  and  sprite 
Into  my  bosom ;  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many  flowers,  where  she  spread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  press'd  by  me ; 
There  have  I  carved  her  name  on  many  a  tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.    To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  seeming,  Hobinal,  you  know. 
Son  to  the  aged  shepherd  of  the  glen. 
Him  I  have  sorted  out  of  many  men, 
To  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport, 
And  rous'd  us  'fore  our  time  by  his  resort ; 
This  to  confirm,  I've  promised  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack,  and  many  a  toy ; 
As  gins  to  catch  him  birds,  with  bow  and  bolt. 
To  shoot  at  nimble  squirrels  in  the  holt ; 
A  pair  of  painted  buskins,  and  a  lamb. 
Soft  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  swan. 
This  have  I  done  to  win  you,  which  doth  give 
Me  double  pleasure  :  Discord  makes  me  live. 

Amar,  Loved  swain,  I  thank  you  !  These  tricks 
might  prevail 
With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fail 
Even  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow, 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Year  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chosen's  merit ; 
Therefore  some  stronger  way  must  force  his  spirit, 
Which  I  have  found :  Give  second,  and  my  love 
Is  everlasting  thine. 

Suil.  Shep,  Try  me,  and  prove.  [^>^7 

Amar.  Tliese  happy  pair  of  lovers  meet  straight- 
Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day, 
In  the  thick  grove  bord'ring  upon  yon  hill, 
In  whose  hard  side  nature  hath  carved  a  well, 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  poets  know, 
Was  ne'er  the  like  to  this :  Dy  it  doth  grow. 


About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use, 
All  simples  good  for  medicines  or  abuse. 
All  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day. 
With  all  their  colours  ;  there  the  month  of  May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green  ; 
There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen 
The  falling  autumn,  or  cold  winter's  hand ; 
So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break, 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts,  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead, 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  said) 
Hath  power  to  change  the  form  of  any  creature. 
Being  thrice  dipped  o'er  the  head,  into  what  feature 
Or  shape  'twould  please  the  letter-down  to  crave. 
Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which  she  gave 

i&iettittg  a  tcroU. 
Me  on  her  death -bed ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 
I  should  apply  unto  the  patient's  brow, 
That  would  be  changed,  casting  them  thrice  asleep, 
Before  I  trusted  them  into  this  deep  : 
All  this  she  shew'd  me,  and  did  charge  me  prove 
This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love. 
I'll  this  attempt!  Now,  shepherd,  I  have  here 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  I  will  not  fear 
To  be  myself  dipp'd :  Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  herbs,  and  when  I  sleep,  you  find, 
As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  down  me  let, 
And  bid  the  water  raise  me  Amoret ; 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair. 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 
I  will  return  unto  my  shepherd's  arm ; 
Dip  me  again,  and  then  repeat  this  charm, 
And  pluck  me  up  myself,  whom  freely  take. 
And  the  hottest  fire  of  thine  affection  slake. 

SuU.  Shep.  And  if  I  fit  thee  not,  then  fit  not  me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  power  to  see ! 

lExeunL 

SCENE  IV.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Daphmis. 

Daph.  Here  will  I  stay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
Where  I  appointed  Cloe.     Do  not  miss 
Thou  bright-eyed  virgin  !    Come,  oh  come,  my  fair 
Be  not  abused  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thy  shepherd's  arm. 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  offer  harm 
To  thy  chaste  thoughts,  as  whiteness  from  the  day. 
Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 
My  language  shall  be  honest,  full  of  truth. 
My  flames  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youth ; 
I  will  not  entertain  that  wand*ring  thought. 
Whose  easy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loose  vastness. 

Alexie.  [Within.']  Cloe  I 

Daph.  'Tis  her  voice. 
And  I  must  answer. — Cloe ! — Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Our  hands  shall  give ! — I  charge  you,  all  my  veins, 
Through  which  the  blood  and  spirit  take  their  way, 
Lock  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stay 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion !    Do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertain. 

Alexia.  [fTi/Atn.]  Cloe! 

Daph,  There  sounds  that  blessed  name  again, 
And  I  will  meet  it.     Let  me  not  mistake ; 
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Enter  A1.SZI8. 

This  is  some  sbepherd  1     Sare  I  am  awake ! 
What  may  this  riddle  mean  ?  I  will  retire, 
To  give  myself  more  knowledge. 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  fire, 
How  thou  consum^st  me !     Cloe,  answer  me ! 
Alexis,  strong  Alexis,  high  and  free. 
Calls  upon  Cloe.     See,  mine  arms  are  foil 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull 
That  golden  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hath  hung. 
Tempting  the  greedy  eye.    Thou  stay'st  too  long ; 
I  am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays  ! 
I  must  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  I  find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust    I  come,  unkind  I 

iBxU, 

Daph.  Can  my  imagination  work  me  so  much  ill, 
That  I  may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mine  eyes  ?  or  shall  I  firmly  hold 
Her  yet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion  ?    Sure,  such  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  are  seen. 
Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with  error ; 
But  be  they  far  firom  me,  with  their  fond  terror  I 
I  am  resolved  my  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Cloe,  [Within.^  Cloe! 

Daph,  Hark !  Cloe  I  Sure  this  voice  is  new, 
Whose  shrillness,  like  the  sounding  of  a  bell, 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman. — Cloe,  tell 
Thy  blessed  name  again. 

Cloe.  [ITt/Ain.]  Cloe!  Here! 

Daph,  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this  to  be  so  near, 
And  not  encounter ! 

Enter  Cvon, 

Cloe,  Shepherd,  we  are  met. 
Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet. 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground, 
Soke  through  your  startups. 

Daph,  Fairest,  are  you  found  ? 
How  have  we  wander'd,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perish*d  ?     Oh,  my  heart ! 
How  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you,  how  to  kiss 
Those  lily  hands,  how  to  receive  the  bliss 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drinks  your  language !    But  I  fear 
I  am  too  much  unmanner'd,  far  too  rude, 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours ;  where  regard  to  fiune, 
Honour  and  modesty,  a  virtuous  name. 
And  such  discourse  as  one  fedr  sister  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brother  say. 


Should  rather  have  been  tender'd.     But,  believe. 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper  ;  do  not  grieve 
Then,  ever  kindest,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  fiincy ;  I  am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses,  but  shall  be 
Suiting  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  ask  a  kiss  of  you. 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  bless'd  pair  of  fixed  stars  for  smiles ; 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning,  all  his  wiles, 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers  ;  only  to  your  chastity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honest  swain. 
First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 

As  much  of  my  love. [Aside. 1  No,  thoa  art 

too  cold. 

Unhappy  boy ;  not  temper'd  to  my  mould  ; 
Thy  blood  fdls  heavy  downward ;  'tis  not  iear 
To  offend  in  boldness,  wins  ;  they  never  wear 
Deserved  f&Tours,  that  deny  to  take 
When  they  are  offer'd  freely.     Do  I  wake, 
To  see  a  man  of  his  youth,  years,  and  feature. 
And  such  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature. 
Thus  backward  ?    What  a  world  of  precious  art 
Were  merely  lost,  to  make  him  do  his  part  ? 
But  I  will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold  : 

Let  men  that  hope  to  be  beloved  be  bold ! 

Daphnis,  I  do  desire,  since  we  are  met 

So  happily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  set 

Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now. 

By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow. 

Never  to  break  again.    Walk  yon  that  way. 

Whilst  I  in  zealous  meditation  stray 

A  little  this  way :  When  we  both  have  ended 

These  rites  and  duties,  by  the  woods  befriended, 

And  secrecy  of  night,  retire  and  find 

An  aged  oak,  whose  hollo wness  may  bind 

Us  both  within  his  body ;  thither  go  ; 

It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph,  Be  it  so.  lExU. 

Cloe,  And  I  will  meet  there  never  more  with 
thee. 
Thou  idl^  shameftcedness ! 

Alexis.  [Within.^  Cloe! 

Cloe,  Tis  he 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 

Alexis,  Cloe ! 

Cloe,  Now, 
Great  Pan,  for  Syrinx*  sake,  bid  speed  our  plough ! 

IBxit, 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I PaH  of  the  Forest,  with  the  holy 

Well. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepheard,  earring  AMAanxis  asleep. 

Sull.  Shep.  From  thy  forehead  thus  I  take 
These  herbs,  and  charge  thee  not  awake 
Till  in  yonder  holy  wdl. 
Thrice  with  powerful  magic  spell, 
Fill'd  with  many  a  baleful  word, 
Thou  hast  been  dipp'd    Thus,  with  my  cord 
Of  blasted  hemp,  by  moon-light  twined, 
I  do  thy  sleepy  body  bind : 


I  turn  thy  head  into  the  east. 

And  thy  feet  into  the  west. 

Thy  left  arm  to  the  south  put  fortii. 

And  thy  right  unto  the  north  : 

I  take  thy  body  from  the  ground. 

In  this  deep  and  deadly  swound, 

And  into  this  holy  spring 

I  let  thee  slide  down  by  my  string. — 

ILets  her  down  imic  ike 

Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit, 
To  thy  bottom ;  nearer  yet ; 
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In  thy  water  pure  and  sweet, 
By  thy  leave  I  dip  her  feet ; 
Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet, 
That  her  ankles  may  be  wet ; 
Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 
In  thy  waters  washed  be ; 
There  I  stop. — Fly  away, 
Ev'ry  thing  that  loves  the  day  : 
Truth,  that  hath  but  one  face. 
Thus  I  charm  thee  from  this  place. 
Snakes,  that  cast  your  coats  for  new, 
Camelions,  that  alter  hue. 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 
Proteus  altering  oft  and  strange, 
Hecat^  with  shapes  three. 
Let  this  maiden  changed  be. 
With  this  holy  water  wet, 
To  the  shape  of  Amoret. 
Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm ! 
Thus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm. 
Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake. 
Rise,  both  like  her,  and  awake ! 
IDrawi  her  out  of  Vkt  toeU,    She  awake*  in  the  ihape 
qfAuotun. 

Amar.  Speak,  shepherd,  am  I  Amoret  to  sight? 
Or  haat  thou  miss'd  in  any  magic  rite. 
For  want  of  which  any  defect  in  me 
May  make  our  practices  discovered  be  ? 

Suli,  Shep.  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I  here 
do  stand, 
Whose  breath  hath  thus  transform'd  thee,   and 

whose  hand 
Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck'd  thee  up  thus  wet, 
I  should  myself  take  thee  for  Amoret ! 
Thou  art,  in  clothes,  in  feature,  voice,  and  hue. 
So  like,  that  sense  cannot  distinguish  you. 

AtHar,  Then  this  deceit,  which  cannot  crossed  be. 
At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  by  promise  made  ; 
And  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad, 
To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood. 
When  night  and  fear  are  up,  but  understood 
'Twaa  his  part  to  come  first.  Being  come.  Til  say. 
My  constant  love  made  me  come  first  and  stay  : 
Then  will  I  lead  him  further  to  the  grove  ; 
But  stay  you  here,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
Shall  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong  path, 
Which  say,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath  ; 
rU  not  be  far  from  hence.     If  need  there  be. 
Here  is  another  charm,  whose  power  will  free 
The  dazzled  sense,  read  by  the  moon-beams  clear. 
And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 

Enter  Pkxioot. 

Suli,  Shep,  Stand  close  1  Here's  Perigot ;  whose 
constant  heart 
Longf  to  behold  her  in  whose  shape  thou  art. 

iTkeif  retire. 
Per,  This  is  the  place. — Fair  Amoret !— The 
hour 
Is  yet  scarce  come.     Here  every  sylvan  power 
Delights  to  be  about  yon  sacred  well, 
Which  they  have  bless'd  with  many  a  powerful  spell ; 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  night, 
Nor  strayed  beasts  have  fallen  in,  but  when  sight 
Hath  fail'd  them,  then  their  right  way  they  have 
By  help  of  them  ;  so  holy  is  the  ground,      [found 
But  I  will  farther  seek,  lest  Amoret 
Should  be  first  come,  and  so  stay  long  unmet. — 
My  Amoret,  Amoret  I  lEjrtt, 

t 


Amar.  [Coming forward.]  Perigot! 

Per.  IfVithin.]  My  love  ! 

Amar.  I  come,  my  love  I  lExit. 

Suli.  Shep.  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I  shall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-look'd-for  hopes,  as  well  as  she. 
How  bright  the  moon  shines  here,  as  if  she  strove 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove 

Enter  Amorkt. 

To  some  new-loved  shepherd  !     Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.    Where  differs  this 
From  that  ?     But  that  she  Perigot  hath  met, 
I  should  have  ta'en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  springs,  the  power  that  in  you 

lies, 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties  I 

Amo,  Methinks  it  is  not  night ;  I  have  no  fear, 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  of  bear. 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  me  quake. 
When  any  shepherdess  in  her  tale  spake 
Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
Have  torn  true  lovers  that  together  stood. 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  men's  talk 
That  in  these  woods  the  nimble  fairies  walk. 
Are  fables ;  such  a  strong  heart  I  have  got, 
Because  I  come  to  meet  with  Perigot. — 
My  Perigot  1  Who's  that  ?  my  Perigot  ? 

Suli.  Shep.  Fair  maid ! 

Amo.  Ay  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot ! 

Suli.  Shep.  But  I  can  tell  you  news  of  Perigot : 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call'd  on  thee, 
And  said,  *'  Why,  Amoret,  stay'st  thou  so  long?" 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  flung, 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss'd  thy  way.  Were  it  day-light. 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sight. 

Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd;  and  beshrew 
my  stay, 
That  made  me  fearful  I  had  lost  my  way  I 
As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  seeking  him)  will  carry  me, 
I'U  follow  him;  and  for  this  thy  care  of  me. 
Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  foUow  thee !       lExit. 

Suli,  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovely  did 
she  shew ! 
Was  it  not  pity  to  deceive  her  so  ? 
She  pluck'd  her  garments  up,  and  tripp'd  away, 
And  with  a  virgin  innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  perjured  her.     Whilst  she  was  here, 
Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  shot  from  her;  methought  the  moon  gave 

none, 
But  what  it  had  from  her.     She  was  alone 
With  me ;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move. 
Why  did  not  I  essay  to  win  her  love  ? — 
She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me  ? — 
Women  love  only  opportunity. 
And  not  the  man ;  or  if  she  had  denied. 
Alone,  I  might  have  forced  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  stronger.     Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless'd  occasion  pass !    1*11  follow  yet ; 
My  blood  is  up ;  I  cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Ai.kz»  and  Ciom. 

I  come,  sweet  Amoret !— Soft,  who  is  here  ? 
A  pair  of  lovers  ?     He  shall  yield  her  me : 
Now  lust  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 
Alexis,  Where  shall  we  rest  ?    But  for  the  love 
of  me, 
Cloe,  I  know,  ere  this  would  weary  be. 
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Cloe.  Alexis,  let  us  rest  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  every  shepherd ;  for,  I  understood, 
This  night  a  number  are  about  the  wood : 
Then  let  us  choose  some  place,  where,  out  of  sight, 
We  freely  may  enjoy  our  stolen  delight. 

Aleaia.  Then  boldly  here,  where  we  shall  ne*er 
be  found ; 
No  shepherd's  way  lies  here,  'tis  hallow'd  ground; 
No  maid  seeks  here  her  strayed  cow,  or  sheep ; 
Fairies  and  fawns,  and  satyrs  do  it  keep : 
Then  carelessly  rest  here,  and  clip  and  kiss. 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleasures  miss. 

Cloe.  Then  lie  by  me  ;  the  sooner  we  begin, 
The  longer  ere  the  day  descry  our  sin. 

Sull.  Shep.  {Coming  forward.]  Forbear  to  touch 
my  love ;  or,  by  yon  flame. 
The  greatest  power  that  shepherds  dare  to  name^ 
Here  where  thou  sit'st,  under  this  holy  tree, 
Her  to  dishonour,  thou  shalt  buried  be ! 

AlextM,  If  Pan  himself  should  come  out  of  the 
lawns. 
With  all  his  troops  of  satyrs  and  of  fawns. 
And  bid  me  leave,  I  swear  by  her  two  eyes, 
(A  greater  oath  than  thine)  I  would  not  rise ! 

Sull.  Shep.  Then  from  the  cold  earth  never  thou 
shalt  move, 
But  lose  at  one  stroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 

C  Wounds  him  with  his  spear. 

Cloe.  Hold,  gentle  shepherd ! 

Sull.  Shep.  Fairest  shepherdess. 
Come  you  with  me ;  I  do  not  love  you  less 
Than  that  fond  man,  that  would  have  kept  you 
From  me  of  more  desert.  [there 

Alexis.  Oh,  yet  forbear 
To  take  her  firom  me !    Give  me  leave  to  die 
By  her  I 

Tht  Sa^  enters  ;  Vu  Sullen  Shepherd  runs  one  way,  and 

Clob  another. 

Sat.  Now,  whilst  the  moon  doth  rule  the  sky. 
And  the  stars,  whose  feeble  light 
Give  a  pale  shadow  to  the  night, 
Are  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 
To  walk  this  grove  about,  whibt  he. 
In  a  comer  of  the  wood. 
Where  never  mortal  foot  hath  stood, 
Keeps  dancing,  music,  and  a  feast, 
To  entertain  a  lovely  guest : 
Where  he  gives  her  many  a  rose. 
Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 
The  leaves ;  grapes,  berries  of  the  best ; 
I  never  saw  so  great  a  feast. 
But,  to  my  charge :  Here  must  I  stay, 
To  see  what  mortals  lose  their  way, 
And  by  a  false  fire  seeming  bright. 
Train  them  in  and  leave  them  right. 
Then  must  I  watch  if  any  be 
Forcing  of  a  chastity ; 
If  I  find  it,  then  in  haste 
Give  my  wreathed  horn  a  blast, 
And  the  fairies  all  will  run, 
WUdly  dancing  by  the  moon. 
And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone, 
Till  his  lustful  thoughts  be  gone. 

Alejeis.  Oh,  death ! 

Sat.  Back  again  about  this  ground ; 
Sure  I  hear  a  mortal  sound. — 
I  bind  thee  by  this  powerful  spell, 
By  the  waters  of  this  well. 


By  the  glimmering  moon-beams  bright. 
Speak  again,  thou  mortal  wight ! 

Alexis.  Oh! 

Sat.  Here  the  foolish  mortal  lies, 

Sleeping  on  the  ground.    Arise ! 

The  poor  wight  is  almost  dead ; 

On  the  ground  his  wounds  have  bled, 

And  his  clothes  foul'd  with  his  blood ! 

To  my  goddess  in  the  'wood 

Will  I  lead  him,  whose  hands  pure 

Will  help  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

[£irtl  wiflk  Alszzs. 

Re-enter  Cun. 

Che.  Since  I  beheld  yon  shaggy  man,  my  breast 
Doth  pant;  each  bush,  methinks,  should  hide  a 

beast. 
Yet  my  desire  keeps  stiU  above  my  fear : 
I  would  fain  meet  some  shepherd,  knew  I  where; 
For  firom  one  cause  of  fear  I  am  most  free, 
It  is  impossible  to  ravish  me, 
I  am  so  willing.     Here  upon  this  ground 
I  left  my  love,  all  bloody  with  his  wound ; 
Yet,  till  that  fearful  shape  made  me  begone. 
Though  he  were  hurt,  I  fumishM  was  of  one ; 
But  now  both  lost. — Alexis,  speak  or  move, 
If  thou  hast  any  life ;  thou  art  yet  my  love  * — 
He's  dead,  or  else  is  with  his  little  might 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  ill  sprite. — 
Then  where  art  thou  that  struck'st  my  love  ?    Oh, 

stay ! 
Bring  me  thyself  in  change,  and  then  I'll  say 
Thou  hast  some  justice :  I  will  make  thee  trim 
With  flowers  and  garlands  that  were  meant  for  him; 
I'll  clip  thee  round  with  both  mine  arms,  as  fast 
As  I  did  mean  he  should  have  been  embraced. 
But  thou  art  fled ! — What  hope  is  left  for  me  ? 
1*11  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree. 
Who  I  did  mean  to  mock,  though  hope  be  small 
To  make  him  bold ;  rather  than  none  at  all, 
I'll  try  him ;  his  heart  and  my  behaviour  too. 
Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

lExiU 

Re-enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  This  was  the  place.     Twsa  but  my 
feeble  sight, 
Mix'd  with  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night. 
That  shaped  these  fears,  and  made  me  nm  away. 
And  lose  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey. — 
Speak,  gentle  shepherdess  1  I  am  alone, 
And  tender  love  for  love. — But  she  is  gone 
From  me,  that,  having  struck  her  lover  dead, 
For  silly  fear  left  her  alone,  and  fled. 
And  see,  the  wounded  body  is  removed 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  so  well  beloved. 

Enter  PBaioor,  and  AnAaiuja,  in  the  shape  </ Amokkt. 

But  all  these  fancies  must  be  quite  foigot ; 
I  must  lie  close.    Here  comes  young  Perigot, 
With  subtle  Amarillis  in  the  shape 
Of  Amoret.     Pray  love,  he  may  not  'scape  ! 

A  mar.  Beloved  Perigot,  shew  me  some  place, 
Where  I  may  rest  my  limbs,  weak  with  the  chace 
Of  thee,  an  hour  before  thou  cam'st  at  least 

Peri.  Beshrew  my  tardy  steps !  Here  shalt  thou 
rest 
Upon  this  holy  bank  :  No  deadly  snake 
Upon  this  turf  herself  in  folds  doth  make ; 
Here  is  no  poison  for  the  toad  to  feed ; 
Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venomM  weed 
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Dares  blister  them ;  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thou  art  fast  asleep : 
Here  never  durst  the  babbling  cuckow  spit ; 
No  slough  of  falling  star  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  bank ;  let  this  thy  cabin  be, 
This  other,  set  with  violets,  for  me. 

Amar,  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Ferigot 

Peri,  Fair  maid, 
You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said ; 
You  do  not  doubt. 

Amar.  Believe  me,  but  I  do. 

Peri.  What,  shall  we  now  begin  again  to  woo  ? 
'Tis  the  best  vwiy  to  make  your  lover  last, 
To  play  with  him,  when  you  have  caught  him  fast 

Amar.  By  Pan  I  swear,  beloved  Perigot, 
And  by  yon  moon,  1  think  thou  lovest  me  not 

Peri.  By  Pan  I  swear— and,  if  I  falsely  swear, 
Let  him  not  guard  my  flocks ;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  bunbs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I  do  sleep, 
Fall  on  the  rest ;  a  rot  among  my  sheep ! — 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean'd  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue ; 
I  dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  him  from  his  dam. 
Were  there  a  sort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  youne  and  old 
Should  be  devoured,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  save  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 

Amar.  How  should  I  trust  thee,  when  I  see  thee 
choose 
Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse  ? 

Peri.  'TwBs  only  that  the  chaste  thoughts  might 
be  shewn 
'Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 

Amar.    Come,   Perigot  will  shew  his  power, 
that  he 
Can  make  his  Amoret,  though  she  weary  be. 
Rise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to  his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret ;  embrace,  and  kiss  1 

Peri.  Vhat  means  my  love  ? 

Amar.  To  do  as  lovers  should. 
That  are  to  be  enjoy 'd,  not  to  be  woo'd. 
There's  ne'er  a  shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 
Can  kiss  thee  with  more  art;  there's  none  can 
More  wanton  tricks.  [feign 

Peri.  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure ;  I'll  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 

Amar.  Still  think'st  thou  such  a  thing  as  chas- 
Is  amongst  women  ?     Perigot,  there's  none     [tity 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone. 
And  would  come  home  a  maid :  Be  not  abused 
With  thy  fond  first  belief ;  let  time  be  used. — 
Why  dost  thou  rise  ? 

Peri.  My  true  heart  thou  hast  slain ! 

Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  I'U  pluck  thee  down  again. 

Peri.  'Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  my  breast 
Hast  with  thy  cunning  dived ! — ^Art  not  in  jest? 

Amar.  Sweet  love,  lie  down ! 

Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  see, 
Some  bitter  north  wind  blast  my  flocks  and  me ! 

Amar.  You  swore  you  loved,  yet  will  not  do  my 
will. 

Peri.  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  I'll  love  thee 
stUL 

Amar.  I  am  as  still  I  was,  and  all  my  kind ; 
Though  other  shows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 

Peri.  Then  here  I  end  all  love ;  and,  lest  my 
vain 
Belief  should  ever  draw  me  in  again, 

t  2 


Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  misled, 
I  end  my  life !    My  blood  be  on  thy  head  1 

iOffert  to  kiU  himttlf. 

Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  thy  Amoret  doth  cry. 

Peri.  Thou  counsel' st  well ;  first,  Amoret  shall 

That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart !  [die, 

[He  rum  e^/Ur  her. 
^mar.  Oh,  hold!  lEjeit. 

Peri.  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy  lustful  heart ! 

IThe  Sullen  Shepherd  steps  out,  and  uneharms  her. 

SuU.  Shep.  Up  and  down,  every  where, 
I  strew  these  herbs,  to  purge  the  air : 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  that  dazzle  sense. 
Herbs  and  springs,  whose  hidden  might 
Alters  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight. 
Thus  I  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to ! 
Let  her  fly,  let  her  'scape ; 
Give  again  her  own  shape ! 

Enter  Amarillib,  in  her  own  shape,  PsMOtn/oUoufing 

with  his  spear. 

Amar.  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain !  thou  dost 
mistake ; 
She  whom  thou  follow*dst  fled  into  the  brake. 
And  as  I  cross'd  thy  way  I  met  thy  wrath ; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath. 

Peri.  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess!  my  rage,  and 
night, 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  b^uiled  my  sight ; 
But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  the  blood 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood. 

lExit  Ajcajullis. 

Enter  Amorxt. 

Amo.  Many  a  weary  step,  in  yonder  path, 
Poor  hopeless  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath. 
To  seek  her  Perigot,  yet  cannot  hear 
His  voice.    My  Perigot !     She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is !  how  fair 
She  shews !  and  yet  her  breath  infects  the  air. 

Amo.  My  Perigot ! 

Peri.  Here. 

Amo.  Happy! 

Peri.  Hapless!  first 
It  lights  on  thee :  the  next  blow  is  the  worst. 

[  Wounds  her. 

Amo.  SUy,  Perigot !  my  love !  thou  art  unjust. 
Peri.  Death  is  the  best  reward  that's  due  to  lust. 

lExit  Pbrioot. 

Sull.  Shep.  Now  shall  their  love  be  cross'd ;  for, 
being  struck, 
I'll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night  traveller,  whose  honest  care 
May  help  to  cure  her.— Shepherdess,  prepare 
Yourself  to  die ! 

Amo.  No  mercy  I  do  crave  : 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  worse  blow  than  I  have. 
Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  loved  him  too, 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body  through. 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  be 
At  peace,  if  he  but  think  he  injured  me. 

SuU.  Shep.  In  this  fount  be  thy  grave.    Thou 
wert  not  meant 
Sure  for  a  woman,  thou  art  so  innocent — 

{Flings  her  into  the  well. 
She  cannot  'scape,  for,  underneath  the  ground. 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound. 
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'Till  on  yon  side,  where  the  morn^s  son  doth  look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook.  lExit. 

The  God  <ifthe  River  riuth  with  Amorbt  in  his  amu, 

God.  What  powerful  charms  my  streams  do 
bring 
Back  again  unto  their  spring, 
With  such  force,  that  I  their  God, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod, 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  ? 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds, 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fallen  into  my  river  head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell, 
That  till  now  none  ever  fell. 
'Tis  a  female  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  rsvisher. 
See,  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaister  bound. 
Yet,  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
'Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat — 
If  thou  be'st  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure : 
Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound, 
From  my  watry  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. — 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid  ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flower 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  power 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.     I  never  saw 
A  fairer  mortal.     Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber  : — Virgin,  speak. 
Afno.  Who  hath  restored  my  sense,  given  me 
new  breath. 
And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  ? 

God.  I  have  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Amo,  Ay,  me ! 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  succoui*d  thee  : 
I  am  this  fountain's  God !    Below 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow, 
And  *twizt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
Through  the  meadows  do  they  glide. 
Wheeling  still  on  every  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To^find  the  evenest  channel  out 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
Leaving  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  stream  shalt  thou  lie. 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud ; 
But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen  : 
Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 


Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in  : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  waves  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing. 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

THE  BONO. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thon  bast  trod ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad*st  in.  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee! 

Amo,  Immortal  power,   that  rurst  this  holy 
I  know  myself  unworthy  to  be  woo'd  [ficwd. 

By  thee,  a  God  !    For  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 
I  should  have  shewn  my  weak  mortality. 
Besides,  by  holy  oath  betwixt  us  twain, 
I  am  betroth'd  unto  a  shepherd  swain. 
Whose  comely  face,  I  know  the  gods  above 
May  make  me  leave  to  see,  but  not  to  love* 
God.  May  he  prove  to  thee  as  true ! 

Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu  ! 

I  roust  make  my  waters  fly. 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry. 

And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 

Miss  their  morning's  watering. 

Which  I  would  not ;  for  of  late 

All  the  neighbour  people  sate 

On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 

Two  white  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 

Offer'd  to  my  deity': 

For  which  this  year  they  shall  be  free 

From  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pass 

Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass  ; 

Nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown. 

When  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 
Amo.  For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn. 

Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 

Any  tree,  with  windy  force. 

Cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  course ; 

May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 

With  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink ; 

May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look. 

Cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook  ; 

Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 

In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  or  maid. 

When  the  spawns  on  stones  do  Ue,  ' 

To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fry ! 

God.  Thanks,  virgin  !   I  must  down  again. 

Thy  wound  will  put  thee  to  no  pain  : 

Wonder  not  so  soon  'tis  gone  ; 

A  holy  hand  was  laid  upon.  lEjrit. 

Amo,  And  I,  unhappy  born  to  be. 

Must  follow  him  that  flies  from  me  I  lEjrit. 
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SCENE  I The  Forett. 

Enter  Pcrioot. 


Peri.  She  is  untrue,  unconstant,  and  unkind ; 
She's  gone,  she's  gone !     Blow  high,  thou  north- 
west wind, 
And  raise  the  sea  to  mountains ;  let  the  trees 
That  dare  oppose  thy  raging  fury,  leese 
Their  firm  foundation ;  creep  into  the  earth, 
And  shake  the  world,  as  at  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  some  new  prodigy  ;  whilst  I  constant  stand, 
Holding  this  trusty  boar-spear  in  my  hand, 

And  falling  thus  upon  it ! 

iOffert  to /ail  on  hit  spear. 

Enter  Ablariijjs  running. 

Amar.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand!  thou  art  too 
hot 
Against  thyself.     Believe  me,  comely  swain, 
If  that  thou  diest,  not  all  the  showers  of  rain 
The  heavy  clouds  sent  down,  can  wash  away 
That  foul  unmanly  guilt  the  world  will  lay 
Upon  thee.     Yet  tliy  love  untainted  stands  : 
Believe  me,  she  is  constant ;  not  the  sands 
Can  be  so  hardly  numbered  as  she  won. 
I  do  not  trifle,  shepherd ;  by  the  moon, 
And  all  those  lesser  lights  our  eyes  do  view, 
All  that  I  told  thee,  Perigot,  is  true  ! 
Then,  be  a  free  man  ;  put  away  despair 
And  will  to  die ;  smooth  gently  up  that  fair, 
Dejected  forehead  ;  be  as  when  thine  eyes 
Took  the  first  heat. 

Peri.  Alas,  he  double  dies 
That  would  believe,  but  cannot !  'Tis  not  well 
You  keep  me  thus  from  dying,  here  to  dwell 
With  many  worse  companions.    But,  oh,  death ! 
I  am  not  yet  enamour'd  of  this  breath 
So  much,  but  I  dare  leave  it ;  'tis  not  pain 
In  forcing  of  a  wound,  nor  a^er-gain 
Of  many  days  can  hold  me  from  my  will : 
'Tis  not  myself,  but  Amoret,  bids  kill. 

Amar.  Stay  but  a  little,  little  ;  but  one  hour ; 
And  if  I  do  not  shew  thee,  through  the  power 
Of  herbs  and  words  I  have,  as  dark  as  night. 
Myself  tum'd  to  thy  Amoret,  in  sight, 
Her  very  figure,  and  the  robe  she  wears, 
With  tawny  buskins,  and  the  hook  she  bears 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  are  set, 
Wrought  underneath  with  many  a  curious  fret, 
The  primrose  chaplet,  tawdry-lace,  and  ring. 
Thou  gavest  her  for  her  singing,  with  each  thing 
Else  that  she  wears  about  her,  let  me  feel 
The  first  fell  stroke  of  that  revenging  steel ! 

Peri.  I  am  contented,  if  there  be  a  hope 
To  give  it  entertainment,  for  the  scope 
Of  one  poor  hour.     Go  ;  you  shall  find  me  next 
Under  yon  shady  beech,  even  thus  perplex'd, 
And  thus  believing. 

Amar.  Bind,  before  I  go. 
Thy  soul  by  Pan  unto  me,  not  to  do 
Harm  or  outrageous  wrong  upon  thy  life, 
Till  my  return. 

Peri.  By  Pan,  and  by  the  strife 
He  had  with  Phoebus  for  the  mastery, 
When  golden  Midas  judged  their  minstrelsy, 
I  will  not !  lExeunt. 


SCENE  \l.—The  Grove  before  Clorin's 

Arbour. 

Enter  Satyr,  with  Ausxis,  hurt. 

Sat.  Softly  gliding  as  I  go, 
With  this  burthen  full  of  woe, 
Through  still  silence  of  the  night, 
Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  light, 
Hither  am  I  come  at  last 
Many  a  thicket  have  I  past ; 
Not  a  twig  that  durst  deny  me, 
Not  a  bush  that  durst  descry  me. 
To  the  little  bird  that  sleeps 
On  the  tender  spray ;  nor  creeps 
That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail. 
But  if  I  be  under  sail, 
Flying  faster  than  the  wind. 
Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind. 
But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 
In  some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 
Of  seeded  nettles ;  not  a  hare 
Can  be  started  from  his  fare 
By  my  footing ;  nor  a  wish 
Is  more  sudden,  nor  a  fish 
Can  be  found  with  greater  ease 
Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas, 
Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound, 
Than  I,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 
I  measure  many  a  league  an  hour. 
But  behold  the  happy  power, 

{^Seeing  Clorin. 

That  must  ease  me  of  my  charge. 
And  by  holy  hand  enlarge 
The  soul  of  this  »ad  man,  that  yet 
.  Lies  fast  bound  in  deadly  fit. 
Heaven  and  great  Pan  succour  it ! — 

Enter  Cu>RiJf. 

Hail,  thou  beauty  of  the  bower, 

Whiter  than  the  paramour 

Of  my  master  !     Ijet  me  crave 

Thy  virtuous  help  to  keep  from  grave 

This  poor  mortal,  that  here  lies. 

Waiting  when  the  destinies 

Will  undo  his  thread  of  life. 

View  the  wound  by  cruel  knife 

Trench'd  into  him. 

Clo.  What  art  thou  call'st  me  from  my  holy  rites. 
And,  with  the  feared  name  of  death,  affrights 
My  tender  ears  ?     Speak  me  thy  name  and  will. 
Sat.  I  am  the  Satyr  that  did  fiU 

Your  lap  with  early  fruit ;  and  will, 

When  I  hap  to  gather  more, 

Bring  you  better  and  more  store. 

Yet  I  come  not  empty  now  : 

See  a  blossom  from  the  bough  ; 

But  beshrew  his  heart  that  pull'd  it, 

And  his  perfect  sight  that  cuU'd  it 

From  the  other  springing  blooms  1 

For  a  sweeter  youth  the  grooms 

Cannot  shew  me,  nor  the  downs. 

Nor  the  many  neighbouring  towns. 

Low  in  yonder  glade  I  found  him  ; 

Softly  in  mine  arms  I  bound  him ; 

Hither  have  I  brought  him  sleeping 

In  a  trance,  his  wounds  fresh  weeping. 
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In  remembrance  sach  youth  may 

Spring  and  perish  in  a  day. 

Clo.  Satyr,  they  wrong  thee,  that  do  term  thee 
mde; 
Though  thonbe*st  outward  roogh,and  tawny-hued^ 
Thy  manners  are  as  gentle  and  as  fair 
As  his,  who  brags  himself  bom  only  heir 
To  all  humanity.  Let  me  see  the  wound  : 
This  herb  will  stay  Uie  current,  being  bound 

lApplies  herbs  to  ike  wound. 

Fast  to  the  orifice,  and  this  restrain 
Ulcers  and  swellings,  and  such  inward  pain 
As  the  cold  air  hath  forced  into  the  sore'; 
This  to  draw  out  such  putrifying  gore 
As  inward  falls. 

Sat.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  good ! 
Clo.  Fairly  wipe  away  the  blood  : 

Hold  him  gently,  till  I  fling 

Water  of  a  Tirtuous  spring 

On  his  temples ;  turn  him  twice 

To  the  moon-beams ;  pinch  him  thrice  ; 

That  the  labouring  soul  may  draw 

From  his  great  eclipse. 
Sat.  I  saw 

His  eye-lids  moving. 
Clo,  Give  him  breath. 

All  the  danger  of  cold  death 

Now  is  vanished  ;  with  this  plaister, 

And  this  unction,  do  I  master 

All  the  fester' d  ill  that  may 

Give  him  grisf  another  day. 

Sat.  See,  he  gatliers  up  his  sprite, 

And  begins  to  hunt  for  light. 

Now  he  gapes  and  breathes  again : 

How  the  blood  runs  to  the  vein 

That  erst  was  empty ! 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  heart! 
My  dearest,  dearest  Cloe !  Oh,  the  smart 
Runs  through  my  side  !  I  feel  some  pointed  thinr 
Pass  through  my  bowels,  sharper  than  the  sting 
Of  scorpion. 

Pan,  preserve  me  ! — What  are  you  ? 

Do  not  hurt  me !  1  am  true 

To  my  Cloe,  though  she  fly. 

And  leave  me  to  this  destiny : 

There  she  stands,  and  will  not  lend 

Her  smooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friend. 
But  I  am  much  mistaken,  for  that  face 
Bears  more  austerity  and  modest  grace, 

More  reproving  and  more  awe, 

Than  these  eyes  yet  ever  saw 

In  my  Cloe.  Oh,  my  pain 

Eageriy  renews  again ! 
Give  me  your  help  for  his  sake  you  love  best. 

Ch.  Shepherd,  thou  canst   not    possibly  take 
'Till  thou  hast  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires,     [rest, 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lusty  fires. 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood,  and 
To  execute ;  these  must  be  purged,  until        [will 
The  veins  grow  whiter ;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay. 
And  I  shall  undertake  your  cure  with  ease  ; 
Till  when,  this  virtuous  phuster  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  rise  ! 
Help  him  a  little,  Satyr;  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble. 

Alejfis.  Sure  I  have  lost  much  blood. 
Sat.  'Tis  no  matter ;  'twas  not  good. 

Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing : 

Though  there  be  a  joy  in  doing, 


Yet  it  brings  much  grief  behind  it; 

They  best  fed  it,  that  do  find  it. 

Clo.  Come,   bring    him  in;  I  will  attend  his 
sore. — 
When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no  more. 
Sat.  Shepherd,  see  what  comes  of  Idssiog; 

By  my  head,  'twere  better  missing — 

Brightest,  if  there  be  remaining 

Any  service,  without  feigning 

I  will  do  it ;  were  I  set 

To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 

Shadows  gliding  on  the  green. 

Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 

Of  the  fairies  all  her  beauty  ; 

I  would  do  it,  so  much  duty 

Do  I  owe  those  precious  eyes. 

Clo.  I  thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.  If  the  cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill, 
Draw  thee  unto  them,  pr'ythee,  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat.  I  will ;  and  when  the  weather 

Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

I  will  bring  a  silver  hook. 

With  a  line  of  finest  silk. 

And  a  rod  as  white  as  milk. 

To  deceive  the  little  fish : 

So  I  take  my  leave,  and  wish 

On  this  bower  may  ever  dwell 

Spring  and  summer ! 

Clo.  Friend,  farewell !  \^Ejc€mmL 


SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  Forefi. 

Enter  Amouet,  ieeking  her  Love. 

Amo.  This  place  is  ominous  ;  for  here  I  lost 
My  love,  and  almost  life,  and  since  have  crossM 
All  these  woods  over ;  ne'er  a  nook  or  dell. 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beast  doth  dwell. 
But  I  have  sought  it ;  ne'er  a  bending  brow 
Of  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  sings  (trough. 
Nor  a  green  bank,  or  shade  where  shepherds  use 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pipe,  or  choose 
Their  valentines,  that  I  have  missed,  to  find 
My  love  in.  Perigot  1  Oh,  too  unkind. 
Why  hast  thou  fled  me.'  Whither  art  thou  gODe  ? 
How  have  1  wrong'd  thee  ?  Was  my  love  alone 
To  thee  worth  this  scom'd  recompence  ?  Tis  well ; 
1  am  content  to  feel  it :  But  I  tell 
Thee,  shepherd,  and  these  lusty  woods  shall  hear. 
Forsaken  Amoret  is  yet  as  clear 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  Heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  abyss 
From  light  and  happiness  !  and  thou  may'st  know 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gavest  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine. 
Or  fury  more  than  madness ;  therefore,  here 
Since  I  have  lost  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear. 
Upon  this  cursed  place,  and  on  this  green 
That  first  divorced  us,  shortly  shall  be  seen 
A  sight  of  so  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  bis  spring  in  memory 
Of  my  untimely  fall ! 

Enter  A-Martllis. 

Amar.  I  am  not  blind. 
Nor  is  it  through  the  working  of  my  mind 
That  this  shews  Amoret  Forsake  me,  all 
That  dwell  upon  the  soul,  but  what  men  call 
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WoDdefi  or,  more  than  wonder,  miracle ! 

For  sure,  so  strange  aa  this,  the  oracle 

Never  gave  answer  of ;  it  passeth  dreams 

Of  madmen's  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 

Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall ! 

"Us  but  an  hour  since  these  ears  heard  her  call 

For  pity  to  youog  Perigot !  while  he, 

Directed  by  his  fury,  bloodily 

Lanch'd  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fell  and 

And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told,         [cold ; 

After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 

Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almost  slain, 

And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 

Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell 

'Tis  she,  the  very  same  :  'tis  Amoret, 

And  living  yet ;  the  great  powers  will  not  let 

Their  virtuous  love  be  crossed. — Maid,  wipe  away 

Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  allay 

The  storm  that  yet  goes  high,  which,  not  deprest. 

Breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  rest. 

Thy  Perigot 

Afno.  Where,  which  is  Perigot  ? 

Amor.  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much,  God 
wot. 
Thee  and  thy  fortune.  Go,  and  comfort  him  ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  sailing  pines,  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 

Amo,  I  go,  I  run  !  Heaven  grant  me  I  may  win 
His  soul  again !  lExiL 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

StM,  Shep,  Stay,  Amarillis,  stay ! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  'tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  perform'd  my  promise ;  let  us  sit 
And  warm  our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

Amar.  Friend,  yon  are  too  keen  : 
The  morning  riseth,  and  we  shall  be  seen  ; 
Forbear  a  little. 

Svil.  Shep.  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

Amar.  Hold,  shepherd,  hold !  Learn  not  to  be 
a  wronger 
Of  your  word.  Was  not  your  promise  laid, 
To  break  their  loves  first  ? 

Sull.  Shep.  I  have  done  it,  maid. 

Amar,  No  ;  they  are  yet  unbroken,  met  again. 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn. 

SuU.  Shep,  I  say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far. 
That  they  shall  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swain,  'tis  not  so  ; 
For  do  but  to  yon  hanging  mountain  go, 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

Sull.  Shep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.  Farewell,  cold 
And  frozen  Bashfulness,  unfit  for  men ! 
Thus  I  salute  thee,  virgin  !         lAUempU  to  ttap  her. 

Amar.  And  thus,  then, 
I  bid  you  follow.  Catch  me,  if  you  can  I 

{Exit  running. 

Sull.  Shep.  And,  if  I  stay  behind,  I  am  no  man  I 

lExitf  running  after  her. 


SCENE   Vf.—The   banks  of  a    Rivulet  in  thi 

Forest. 

Enter  Pciuoot. 

Peri,  Night,  do  not  steal  away !  I  woo  thee  iet 
To  hold  a  hard  hand  o'er  the  rusty  bit 


That  guides  the  lazy  team.  Go  back  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  drivest  thy  frozen  wain 
Round  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light ! 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  face. 
And  read  my  fiedling  !  Give  me  some  black  place 
Where  never  sun-beam  shot  his  wholesome  light. 
That  I  may  sit  and  pour  out  my  sad  sprite 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  sound  is  gone  ! 

Enter  Amorbt,  linking /or  Pkrioot. 

Amo.  This  is  the  bottom. — Speak,  if  thou  be 
My  Perigot !  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear,  [here, 

Calls  on  thy  loved  name. 

Peri.  What  art  thou,  dare 
Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and  care 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness  ? 

Amo.  'Tis  thy  friend, 
Thy  Amoret ;  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  these  consumings.  Look  up,  gentle  boy  ! 
I  have  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  suffer*d  for  thy  sake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.  Why  hast  thoa  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damask  roses,  and  have  flung 
Waters  distillM  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 
Sweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  day  ? 
Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  face 
Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  fall  apace, 
From  those  two  little  heavens,  upon  the  ground. 
Showers  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more 

round 
Than  those  that  hang  upon  the  moon's  pale  brow  ? 
Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd  !   I  am  now 
The  same  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free. 
And  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  me : 
Indeed,  I  can  and  will. 

Peri.  So  spoke  my  fair  ! 
Oh,  you  great  working  powers  of  earth  and  air. 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  so  ill  intent  ? 
Even  such  a  face,  so  fair,  so  bright  of  hue. 
Had  Amoret ;  such  words,  so  smooth  and  new, 
Came  flying  from  her  tongue ;  such  was  her  eye. 
And  such  the  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  shaft ;  all  is  the  same. 
The  robe  and  buskins,  painted  hook,  and  frame 
Of  all  her  body.     Oh  me,  Amoret ! 

Amo.  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle  ?  who 
hath  set 
So  strong  a  difference  'twizt  myself  and  me. 
That  I  am  grown  another  ?     Look,  and  see 
The  ring  thou  gavest  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
From  these  fair  tresses.     Know'st  thou  Amoret.^ 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forced  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith  ? 

Peri,  Still  nearer  to  my  love ! 
These  be  the  very  words  she  oft  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper  ;  so  she  still  would  take 
Wonder  into  her  face,  and  silent  make 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  would  say, 
**  Shepherd,  remember  this  another  day." 

Amo.  Am  I  not  Amoret?  Where  was  I  lost? 
Can  there  be  Heaven,  and  time,  and  men,  and  most 
Of  these  unconstant  ?   Faith,  where  art  thou  fled  ? 
Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead, 
The  hands  held  up,  the  wishes,  and  the  heart  ? 
Is  there  no  one  remaining,  not  a  part 
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Of  all  these  to  be  found  ?  Why  then,  I  see 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 

Peri,  Men  ever  were  most  blessed,  till  cross  hte 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles ; 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles  ; 
Like  to  the  subtle  hare,  that  'fore  the  hounds 
Makes  many  turnings,  leaps,  and  many  rounds. 
This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

A  mo,  'Tis  but  to  prevent 
Their  speedy  coming  on,  that  seek  her  fall ; 
The  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial. 
And  of  a  nature  more  refusing  good 
Than  beasts  themselves,  or  ^hes  of  the  flood. 

Peri.  Thou  art  all  these,  and  more  than  nature 
meant. 
When  she  created  all ;  frowns,  joys,  content ; 
Extreme  fire  for  an  hour,  and  presently 
Colder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  the  sea ; 
Upon  whose  face  sits  a  continual  frost. 
Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most. 
Then  down  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  falling  of  a  woman's  mind. 

A  mo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or  time, 
Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  so  great  a  crime 
As  wronging  simple  maid  ?     Oh,  Perigot, 
Thou,  that  wast  yesterday  without  a  blot ; 
Thou,  that  wast  every  good,  and  every  thing 
That  men  call  blessed  :  thou,  that  wast  the  spring 
From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their  best ; 
Thou,  that  wast  always  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ;  thou,  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous,  given  thee,  and  madest  good  the  same 
Even  from  thy  cradle  ;  thou,  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  delighted  in  !     Oh,  what  a  fall 
Is  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be 
The  only  best  in  wrong  and  infamy, 
And  I  to  live  to  know  this !    And  by  me 
That  loved  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
Which  we  esteemed  our  honour,  virgin  state  ; 
Dearer  than  swallows  love  the  early  mom. 
Or  dogs  of  chace  the  sound  of  merry  horn ; 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thy  new  love,  if  thou 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  last :  [hast 

Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thyself,  though  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a  flower. 
For  whose  dear  sake  Echo  weeps  many  a  shower ! 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame  ? 
Loved  worthily  to  get  a  wanton's  name  ? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  head. 
And  noise  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  dead  ! 
I  am  forsaken,  I  am  cast  away. 
And  left  for  every  lazy  groom  to  say 
I  was  unconstant,  light,  and  sooner  lost 
Than  the  quick  clouds  we  see,  or  the  chill  frost 
When  the  hot  sun  beats  on  it  1    Tell  me  yet 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret  ? 

Peri.  Thou  art  not  worthy  of  that  blessed  name  ! 
I  must  not  know  thee ;  fling  thy  wanton  flame 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  passions :  Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unstain'd,  and  shall  not  now 
Stoop  to  the  meltings  of  a  borrowed  brow. 

Amo.  Then  hear  me,  Heaven,  to  whom  I  call 
for  right. 
And  you  fair  twinkling  stars  that  crown  the  night ; 
Atid  hear  me,  woods,  and  silence  of  this  place, 
Aud  ye  sad  hours  that  move  a  sullen  pace ; 


Hear  me,  ye  shadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 

In  horrid  darkness,  and  ye  powers  of  hell. 

Whilst  I  breathe  out  my  last !  I  am  that  nudd. 

That  yet-untainted  Amoret,  that  play'd 

The  careless  prodigal,  and  gave  away 

My  soul  to  this  young  man,  that  now  dares  say 

I  am  a  stranger,  not  the  same,  more  wild ; 

And  thus  with  much  belief  I  was  beguiled. 

I  am  that  maid,  that  have  delay'd,  denied, 

And  almost  scom'd  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 

To  win  me,  but  this  swain  ;  and  yet  confess 

I  have  been  wooed  by  many,  with  no  less 

Soul  of  affection,  and  have  often  had 

Rings,  belts,  and  cracknels,  sent  me  from  the  lad 

That  feeds  his  flocks  down  westward  :  lambs  and 

doves 
By  young  Alexis  ;  Daphnis  sent  me  gloves ; 
All  which  I  gave  to  thee  :     Nor  these,  nor  they 
That  sent  them,  did  I  smile  on,  or  e'er  lay 
Up  to  my  after.memory.     But  why 
Do  I  resolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die  ? 
Happy  had  been  the  stroke  thou  gavest,  if  home ; 
By  this  time  had  I  found  a  quiet  room 
Where  every  slave  is  free,  and  every  breast 
That  living  breeds  new  care,  now  lies  at  rest ; 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoret ! 

Peri.  Thou  must. 
Was  ever  any  man  so  loth  to  trust 
His  eyes  as  I  ?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  so  like  as  this  to  Amoret  ? 
For  whose  dear  sake  I  promise,  if  there  be 
A  living  soul  within  thee,  thus  to  free 
Thy  body  from  it !  IB^  wounds  her  again. 

Amo.  l/alling.']  So  this  work  hath  end  ! 
Farewell,  and  live !  be  constant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next ! 

Enter  Batyk;  "Pxtaotrr  runt  qf. 

Sat.  See.  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  tie  ;  the  wind  blows  cold, 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mutCt 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay  : 
Therefore  here  I  end  my  watch, 
Lest  the  wand' ring  swain  should  catch 
Harm,  or  lose  himself. 

Amo.  Ah  me ! 

Sat.  Speak  agsin,  whatever  thou  be. 
I  am  ready ;  speak,  I  say  : 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
By  ^ke  power  of  night  and  Pan, 
I  enforce  thee  speak  again  1 

Amo.  Oh,  I  am  most  uuhappy  1 

SaL  Yet  more  blood  ! 
Sure  these  wanton  swains  are  woo'd. 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart, 
Dare  commit  so  vile  a  part 
As  this  murder  ?    By  the  moon. 
That  hid  herself  when  this  was  done. 
Never  was  a  sweeter  face ! 
I  will  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  goddess  keeps ;  and  crave 


Her  to  give  her  lire  or  grave. 
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SCENE  V.—TAe  Grave  before  Clorin's  Arbour. 

Enter  Cianun. 

Ch,   Here  whilst  one  patient  takes  his  rest 
I  steal  abroad  to  do  another  cure. —  [secure, 

Pardon,  thou  buried  body  of  my  love. 
That  from  thy  side  I  dare  so  soon  remove ; 
I  will  not  prove  inoonstaut,  nor  will  leave 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone.    When  I  deceive 
My  first-made  vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  me,  and  o'er  thy  grave  let  out  my  blood ! 
I  K^t  by  wit,  to  cure  a  lover's  pain, 
Which  no  herb  can  ;  being  done.  Til  come  again. 

lExU. 

Enter  Thbnot,  Ijfing  down  under  a  tree. 

The.  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ever  lie, 
And  seeing  thy  fair  Clorin*s  cabin,  die  ! 
Oh,  hapless  love,  which  being  answered,  ends ; 
And,  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eye 
He  hath  espied  something  that  glisters  nigh 
I    Which  he  would  have,  yet,  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 
I    With  something  else  :  Such  my  affection,  set 
>    On  that  which  I  should  loath,  if  I  could  get 

i  Re-enter  Cuokcs. 

Clo,  See  where  he  lies !     Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  she  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend. 
And  he  himself  must  needs  the  cause  destroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
Poor  shepherd.  Heaven  grant  I  at  once  may  free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty ! — 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

The.  Thy  brightness  doth  amaze ! 
So  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze ; 
Thy  glorious  constancy  appears  so  bright, 
I  dare  not  meet  the  beams  with  my  weak  sight. 

do.  Why  dost  thou  pine  away  thyself  for  me  ? 

The.  Why  dost  thou  keep  such   spotless  con- 
stancy ? 

Ch.  Thou  holy  shepherd,  see  what,  for  thy  sake, 
Clorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

IHe  start*  up. 

The.  Stay  there,  thou  constant  Clorin  1  if  there 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee,  [be 

To  make  thee  light,  think  yet  before  thon  speak. 

Clo.  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break  : 
I,  that  already  have  my  fame  far  spread* 
For  being  constant  to  my  lover  dead. 

The.  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love ;  how 
true. 
If  you  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  you. 

Clo.  Yet  all  Til  lose  for  thee 

The.  Think  but  bow  bless'd 
A  constant  woman  is  above  the  rest ! 

Clo.  And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  this  ground, 
To  be  disposed  by  thee. 


The.  Why  dost  thou  wound 
His  heart  with  malice  against  women  more, 
That  hated  all  the  sex,  but  thee,  before  ? 
How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  me 
To  die.  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee  I 
Yet,  yet  return ;  let  not  the  woman  sway  ! 

Clo.  Insult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay, 
Who  for  thy  sake  hath  ventured  all  her  £une. 

The.  Thou    hast    not  ventured,    but    bought 
certain  shame ! 
Your  sex's  curse,  foul  falsehood  must  and  shall, 
I  see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  aU. 
I  hate  thee  now  ! — Yet  turn ! 

Clo.  Be  just  to  me  : 
Shall  I  at  once  both  lose  my  fame  and  thee  ? 

The.  Thou  hadst  no  fame;  that  which  thou 
didst  like  good 
Was  but  thy  appetite  that  sway'd  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  best :  For  as  a  blast 
That  through  a  house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet  by  chance  may  come, 
And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  proper  room ; 
So  did  thy  appetite,  and  not  thy  zeal. 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing  well. 
Yet  turn ! 

Clo.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Love's,  though  he  were  alive :  But  do  not  fear. 

The,  I  do  contemn  thee  now,  and  dare  come 
near. 
And  gaze  upon  thee ;  for  methinks  that  grace. 
Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face. 
Is  gone,  and  thou  like  others !     False  maid,  see. 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inconstancy  I  lExit. 

Clo.  'Tis  done,  great  Pan ;  I  give  thee  thanks 
for  it ! 
What  art  could  not  have  heal'd,  is  cured  by  wit. 

Enter  Thjdiot  again. 

The.  Will  you  be  constant  yet  ?  will  you  remove 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love  ? 

Clo.  No,  let  me  die ;  but  by  thy  side  remain. 
The,  There's  none  shall  know  that  thou  didst 
ever  stain 
Thy  worthy  strictness,  but  shalt  honour'd  be. 
And  I  will  lie  again  under  this  tree. 
And  pine  and  die  for  thee  with  more  delight, 
Than  I  have  sorrow  now  to  know  thee  light. 
Clo.  Let  me  have  thee,  and  I'll  be  where  thou 

wilt. 
The,  Thou  art   of  woman^s  race,  and  full  of 
guilt 
Farewell,  all  hope  of  that  sex !     Whilst  I  thought 
There  was  one  good,  I  fear*d  to  find  one  naught : 
But  since  their  minds  I  all  alike  espy. 
Henceforth  I'll  chuse  as  others,  by  mine  eye ! 

lExit. 
Clo.  Blest  be  ye  powers  that  gave  such  quick 
redress. 
And  for  my  labours  sent  so  good  success  ! 
I  rather  chuse,  though  I  a  woman  be, 
He  should  spoik  ill  of  all,  than  die  for  me.     lExit. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  J^A  ViUage. 
Enttr  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd. 


Priest,  Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  off  sleep  ! 

See  the  blushing  mom  doth  peep 

Through  the  windows,  while  the  sun 

To  the  mountain  tops  is  run, 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 

With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 

Greater  by  his  cUmbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 

Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fiist,  lest  they  yield 

To  the  bitter  north-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 

Go  without  a  fnend  all  day ; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay : 

So  unfold,  and  then  away  I 
What,  not  a  shepherd  stirring  ?    Sure  the  grooms 
Have  found  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 
Fill'd  with  such  new  delight,  and  heat,  that  they 
Have  both  forgot  their  hungry  sheep  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  shame 
Sloth  and  neglect  lays  on  a  shepherd's  name. 

Old  Shep,  [Knocks  at  several  dcorsJ\  It  is  to 
little  purpose ;  not  a  swain 
This  night  hath  known  his  lodging  here,  or  lain 
Within  these  cotes:  The  woods,  or  some  near 

town. 
That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down. 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty  sport, 
Or  spiced  wassel-bowl,  to  which  resort 
All  Uie  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote. 
Whilst  Uie  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  merry  note. 

Priest.  God  pardon    sin!  — Shew  me  the  way 
that  leads 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

Old  Shep,  This  to  the  meads. 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 

Priest.  Then  this  for  me. 
Come,  shepherd,  let  me  crave  your  company. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  II.— On  one  side  of  the  Stage  the  In- 
terior of  Clokin's  Bower,  vrithin  it  A1.BXI8 
and  Clorin  ; .  before  it  the  Grove.  In  the  back- 
ground,  Daphnis  and  Clob  are  discovered  in 
a  hollow  tree.  A  chaffing-dish  of  coals  in  the 
arbour. 

Clo.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure. 

And  your  wound  begins  to  cure, 

Strive  to  banish  all  that's  vain, 

Lest  it  should  break  out  again. 

Alexis.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy  maid! 
I  find  my  former  wand'ring  thoughts  well  staid 
Through  thy  wise  precepts ;  and  my  outward  pain. 
By  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almost  gone  again : 
Thy  sex's  vice  and  virtue  are  revealM 
At  once ;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heal'd. 

Clo.  May  thy  grief  more  appease  ! 
Relapses  are  the  worst  disease. 
Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend  ; 
So  mind  and  body  both  will  mend. 


Enter  Satyr,  earrping  Amorbt. 


Amo,  Be'st  thou  the  wildest  creature  of  die 
wood. 
That  bear'st  me  thus  away,  drown*d  in  my  b^pod. 
And  dying,  know  I  cannot  injured  be ; 
I  am  a  maid  ;  let  that  name  fight  for  me ! 

Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear. 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be ; 

Men  are  ruder  far  than  we. 

See,  (air  goddess,  in  the  wood 
They  have  let  out  yet  more  blood : 
Some  savage  man  hath  struck  her  breast. 
So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beast 
Durst  have  touch'd,  asleep,  or  'wake ; 
So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snake, 
Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm, 
On  her  bosom  to  be  warm 
All  a  night,  and,  being  hot. 
Gone  away,  and  stung  her  not. 
Quickly  clap  herbs  to  her  breast. 
A  man  sure  is  a  kind  of  beast ! 

Clo.  With  spotless  hand  on  spotless  breast 
I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest : 
Which  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  bide. 

If  both  be  pure ;  if  not,  off  slide. 

See,  it  faUs  off  from  the  wound ! 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sound; 
Full  of  lust. 

Sat.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
So  fiur  a  face ! 

Clo.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it 
Amo.  For  aught  I  know,  or  think,  these  words 
my  last, 
Yet,  Pan  so  help  me  as  my  thoughts  are  chaste  1 

Clo.  And  so  may  Pan  bless  this  my  core. 
As  all  my  thoughts  are  just  and  pure. 
Some  undeanness  nigh  doth  lurk. 
That  will  not  let  my  medicines  woric. — 
Satyr,  search  if  thou  canst  find  it 

Sat.  Here  away  methinks  I  wind  it : 
Stronger  yet.— Oh,  here  they  be ; 
Here,  here,  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Two  fond  mortals  have  I  found. 

Clo.  Bring  them  out ;  tiiey  are  unsound. 

ne  Satyr  brings  Clob  and  Daphnis  to  Clobin. 

Sat.  By  the  fingers  thus  I  wring  ye. 
To  my  goddess  thus  I  bring  ye ; 
Strife  is  vain,  come  gently  in. — 
I  scented  them ;  they're  foil  of  sin. 

Clo.  Hold,  Satyr;  toke  this  glass, 
Sprinkle  over  all  the  place. 
Purge  the  air  from  lustful  breath. 
To  save  this  shepherdess  frv>m  death. 
And  stand  you  still  whilst  I  do  dress 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pain  increase. 

Sat.  From  this  glass  1  throw  a  drop 

iSprinkiing  tk<  grotmd' 
Of  crystal  water  on  the  top 
Of  every  grass,  on  flowers  a  pair  : 
Send  a  fume,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  bless'd, 
'Till  this  virgin's  wound  be  dress'd. 

Clo.   Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 

Sat,  By  Pan,  I  think  she  hath  no  sin, 

iCarri€s  AMonmr  intotiu  bewtr. 
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She  is  8o  light. — Lie  on  these  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives, 
Crown  thine  eyes,  and  ease  thy  pain ; 
Mayest  thou  soon  be  well  again ! 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  the  shepherd  near ; 
Try  him,  if  his  mind  be  clear. 

Sat.  Shepherd,  come. 

Daph.  My  thoughts  are  pure. 

Sat,  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo,  In  this  flame  his  finger  thrust, 
Which  will  bum  him  if  he  lust ; 
But  if  not,  away  will  turn. 
As  loth  unspotted  flesh  to  burn. — 

lAppUes  hit  finger  to  the  flame. 
See.  it  gives  back ;  let  him  go. 
Farewell,  mortal !  keep  thee  so. 

[Exit  Daphnis. 

Sat.  Stay,  fair  nymph  ;  fly  not  so  fast ; 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste. — 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear  ; 
Sure  she  will  not  prove  so  clear. 

Clo.  Hold  her  finger  to  the  flame ; 
That  will  yield  her  praise  or  shame. 

Sat.  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand, 
But  plucks  awav  her  tender  hand  ; 
And  the  taper  darting  sends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  finger's  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  hast 
A  mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste. 
Alejeis.  Is  not  that  Cloe  ?  'Tis  my  love,  'tis  she ! 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe ! 

Che.  My  Alexis  t 

Alexis,  He. 

Cloe.  Let  me  embrace  thee. 

Clo.  Take  her  hence. 
Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  sense. 

iThe  Satyr  leads  of  Clob. 

Alexis.  Take  not  her ;  take  my  life  first ! 

Cloe.  See  his  wound  again  is  burst ! 
Keep  her  near,  here  in  the  wood. 
Till  I  have  stopt  these  streams  of  blood. 
Soon  again  he  ease  shall  find, 
If  I  can  but  still  his  mind. 
This  curtain  thus  I  do  display, 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 
IShe  draws  a  Curtain  b^ore  her  Bower.  The  Scene  shuts  in. 


SCENE  III.— The  Pasture. 

Enter  Old  Shepherd  and  Priest. 

Priest,  Sure,  they  are  lost  for  ever!     *Tis  in 
vain 
To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  much  pain, 
That  have  a  ripe  desire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill. 
What  shall  be  couusell'd  now  ?  shall  we  retire^ 
Or  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire 
We  had  to  find  them  ? 

OldShep.  Stay  a  little  while  ; 
For,  if  the  morning's  mist  do  not  beguile 
My  sight  with  shadows,  sure  I  see  a  swain  : 
One  of  this  jolly  troop's  come  back  again. 

Enter  Thenot. 

Priest.  Dost  thou  not  blush,  young  shepherd, 
to  be  known. 
Thus  without  care  leaving  thy  flocks  alone, 
And  following  what  desire,  and  present  blood 
Shapes  out  before  thy  burning  sense  for  good ; 


Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thy  fafiing-off,  and  say 
Thou  art  regardless  both  of  good  and  shame, 
Spuming  at  virtue,  and  a  virtuous  name  ? 
And  like  a  glorious  desperate  man,  that  buys 
A  poison  of  much  price,  by  which  he  dies. 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  age  and  pain. 
And  then  a  grave.     These  be  the  fruits  that  grow 
In  such  hot  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
Where  they  may  take  most  ease,  and  grow  am- 
bitious  [licious. 

Through  their  own  wanton  fire,  and  pride  de- 

The.  Right  holy  sir,  I  have  not   known  this 
night 
Wliat  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the  sight 
Of  any  looseness  ;  music,  joy,  and  ease 
Have  been  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A  stomach  lost  with  weakness,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  skill'd  at  thoroughly  :  Nor  a  dame. 
Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of  time. 
Her  beauty  ever  living  like  the  rhyme 
Our  blessed  Tityrus  did  sing  of  yore ; 
No,  were  she  more  enticing  than  the  store 
Of  fruitful  summer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free ; 
'Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainst  the  bay, 
Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  but  never  stay 
Upon  his  charmed  branches ;  such  am  I 
Against  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 

Priest.  Then  wherefore  hast  thou  wander'd  ? 

The.  *Twas  a  vow 
That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I  hsve  now 
Strictly  perform'd,  and  homewards  go  to  give 
Fresh  pasture  to  my  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 

Priest.  'Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if  the 
In  this  well-sounding  music  bear  his  part,  [heart 
Where  have  you  left  the  rest  ? 

The.  I  have  not  seen. 
Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  this  green 
Tb  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train  ; 
Yet  have  I  walk'd  those  woods  round,  and  have 
All  this  same  night  under  an  aged  tree  ;  [lain 

Yet  neither  wand'ring  shepherd  did  I  see, 
Or  shepherdess,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  nightingale  among  fiie  thick-leaved  spring. 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning  ;  or  the  owl, 
Or  our  great  enemy,  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon's  cold  beams. 

Priest.  Go,  and  beware 
Of  after-falling! 

The.  Father,  'tis  my  care.  iExit. 

Enter  DAVums. 

Old  Shep.  Here  comes  another  straggler ;  sure 
A  shame  in  this  young  shepherd.  Daphnis  ?  [I  see 

Daph.  He. 

Priest.  Where  hast  thou  left  the  rest,  that  should 
have  been. 
Long  before  this,  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet-imprison'd  flocks? 

Daph,  Thou  holy  man, 
Give  me  a  little  breathing,  'till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I  have  seen  : 
Such  horrour,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
Known  to  the  ear  of  shepherd.     Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  impart 
So  heavy  tidings  1     You  all  know  the  bower 
Where  die  chaste  Cloriu  lives,  by  whose  great  power 
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Sick  men  and  cattle  have  been  often  cured ; 
There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assured 
To  lusty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  life, 
Forced  by  some  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife ; 
And,  by  her,  young  Alexis. 

EnUr  Amajullis,  running. 

Amur.  If  there  be 
Ever  a  neighbour-brook,  or  hollow  tree, 
Receive  my  body,  close  me  up  from  lust 
That  follows  at  my  heels  !  be  ever  just. 
Thou  god  of  shepherds,  Pan,  for  her  dear  sake 
That  loves  the  rivers'  brinks,  and  still  doth  shake 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit ! 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  and  ever  mute. 
Nod  to  the  waters'  fall,  whilst  every  blast 
Sings  through  my  slender  leaves  that  I  was  chaste ! 

Priest,  This  is  a  night  of  wonder ! — Amarill', 
Be  comforted ;  the  holy  Gods  are  still 
Revengers  of  these  wrongs. 

Amar.  Thou  blessed  man. 
Honoured  upon  these  plains,  and  loved  of  Pan, 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  infamy. 
My  yet  unblasted  flower,  virginity  I 
By  all  the  garl^pds  that  have  crown'd  that  head, 
By  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage-bed 
That  still  is  bless'd  by  thee  ;  by  all  the  rites 
Due  to  our  God,  and  by  those  virgin  lights 
That  bum  before  his  altar  ;  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  state,  to  gain  the  blot 
That  never  shall  be  purged  !  I  am  not  now 
That  wanton  Amarillis  !  here  I  vow 
To  Heaven,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I  may 
*Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A  virgin,  never  after  to  endure 
The  tongues,  or  company  of  men  impure ! 
I  hear  him  come !  save  me  ! 

Priest,  Retire  awhile 
Behind  this  bush,  till  we  have  known  that  vile 
Abuser  of  young  maidens.  [Thep  retire. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull,  Shep.  Stay  thy  pace. 
Most-loved  Amarillis ;  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder  ;  fly  me  not  so  fast. 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlaced 
Thy  golden  buskins ;  turn  again  and  see 
Thy  shepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  free, 
Able  to  give  thee  all  content  and  ease. 
I  am  not  bashful,  virgin ;  I  can  please 
At  first  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm. 
And  give  thee  many  kisses,  soft  and  warm 
As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches ;  I  am  sleek 
And  smooth  as  Neptune,  when  stem  i£olufl 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can  shew  my  active  youth  I  Why  dost  thou  fly? 
Remember,  Amarillis,  it  was  I 
That  kill'd  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  hate  'twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perigot ;  'twas  I 
That  drown'd  her  in  die  well,  where  she  must  lie 
Till  time  shall  leave  to  be.     Then,  turn  again. 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  the  swain 
That  hath  perform 'd  all  this;  turn,  turn,  I  say  ! 
I  must  not  be  deluded. 

Priest.  IComing  forward.']  Monster,  stay ! 
Thou  that  art  Uke  a  canker  to  the  state 
Thou  Uvest  and  breathest  in,  eating  with  debate 
Throngh  every  honest  bosom,  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  serve  thy  will ; 


Thou  that  hast  ofTer'd  with  a  sinful  hand 
To  seize  upon  this  virgin,  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here  1 

Suit,  Shep,  Good  holiness,  declare 
What  had  the  danger  been,  if  being  bare 
I  had  embraced  her ;  tell  me  by  yoar  art, 
What  coming  wonders  would  that  sight  impart  ? 

Priest,  Lust,  and  a  branded  souL 

Sull.  Shep.  Yet  tell  me  more  ; 
Hath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  encrease,  said  it  is  good  and  just. 
And  wills  that  every  living  creature  must 
Beget  his  like  ? 

Priest,  You're  better  read  than  I, 
I  must  confess,  in  blood  and  lechery.-* 
Now  to  the  bower,  and  bring  this  beast  along. 
Where  he  may  suffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

lExeumL 


SCENE  lY,^The  Forest. 
Enter  Pkiuoot,  with  his  hand  Uoodp. 

Peri.  Here  will  I  wash  it  in  the  Morning's  dew. 
Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun's  appear : 
'Tis  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear.—. 
My  hand  will  not  be  cleansed.     My  wronged  love. 
If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  the  air  yet  move. 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  blood  upon  his  hand ; 
And  though  I  strack  thee  undeservedly, 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injured  thee 
Make  less  a  fault  which  I  intended  not, 
And  let  these  dew-drops  wash  away  my  spot ! — 
It  will  not  cleanse.     Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  I  resort,  to  wash  away  this  blood  ? 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells. 
In  a  low  cabin  of  cut  boughs,  and  heals 
All  wounds :  To  her  I  will  myself  address, 
And  my  rash  &nlts  repentantly  confess ; 
Perhaps  she*ll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  prayer. 
To  maike  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained,  fidr : 
That  done,  not  far  hence,  underneath  some  tree 
I'll  have  a  little  cabin  built,  since  she. 
Whom  I  adored,  is  dead ;  there  will  I  give 
Myself  to  strictness,  and  like  Clorin  live  !      lExU. 


SCENE  y.—The  Grove  b^ore  Clorin's  DttelL 
ing,  with  the  Interior  of  it  on  one  side  of  the 
Stage  ;  Clorin  sitting  in  the  Bower,  Amorbt 
sitting  on  the  one  side  of  her ,  Alexis  anJ  Clok 
on  the  other  ;  the  Satyr  standing  by. 

Clo,  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is  staid. 
Take  example  by  this  maid. 
Who  is  heal'd  ere  you  be  pure  ; 
So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 
Take  heed  then  how  you  turn  your  eye 
On  these  other  lustfully. 
And,  shepherdess,  take  heed  lest  you 
Move  his  willing  eye  thereto : 
Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  smile 
Of  yours,  his  weaker  sense  beguile ! 
Is  your  love  yet  tnie  and  chaste, 
And  for  ever  so  to  last  ? 

Alexis,  I  have  forgot  all  vain  desires. 
All  looser  thoughts,  ill-temper'd  fires. 
Trae  love  I  find  a  pleasant  fume. 
Whose  moderate  heat  can  ne'er  consume. 
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Cloe.  And  I  a  new  lire  feel  in  me. 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  quench*  d  to  be. 

Clo,  Join  your  hands  with  modest  touch. 
And  for  ever  keep  you  such ! 

Enter  Psiugot,  on  the  ouiHde  qfthe  Bower. 

Peri.  Yon  is  her  cabin ;  thus  fir  off  I'll  stand, 
And  call  her  forth  ;  for  my  unhallow'd  hand 
I  dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  place. — 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  a  poor  swain ! 

Clo,  What  art  thou  that  dost  call ; 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all : 
Come  near ! 

Peri.  I  dare  not. 
Clo.  Satyr,  see 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  me. 

Sat.   [Coming  out  of  the  Bower. "}  There  at 
hand  some  swain  doth  stand, 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand. 
Peri.  Come,  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters  clear. 
To  wash  my  hand. 

Ch.  IComee  forth.']  What  wonders  have  been 
here 
To-ni^ht !  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  young  swain, 
Wash  and  rub  it,  whilst  I  rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri.  Still  you  pour, 
But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 
We  will  try  the  sovereign  power 
Of  other  waters. 

Sat.  Mortal,  sure 
'Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  thee  so  ! 
The  Satyr  leadeth  him  to  the  Bower,   where  he  etpies 
Amorst,  and  kneel*  down  before  her. 
Peri.  Whatever  thou  be, 
Be'st  thou  her  sprite,  or  some  divinity, 
That  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  this  grove. 
Pardon  poor  Perigot ! 
Amo.  I  am  thy  love, 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love  ! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  I'll  prove 
As  constant  still.     Oh,  could'st  thou  love  me  yet. 
How  soon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget! 

Peri.  So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  live,  now 
I  am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
Doth  seize  me.  Hast  thou  still  power  to  forgive  ? 
Amo.  Whilst  thou  hast  power  to  love,  or  I  to 
live. 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadst  thou  never  gone 
Astray  from  me ! 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lovest  alone. 
And  not  I  [thee] .  death,  or  some  ling'ring  pain 
That's  worse,  light  on  me  ! 
Clo.  Now  your  stain 
Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee ;  once  again. 
See,  the  blood  that  erst  did  stay, 
With  the  water  drops  away. 
All  the  powers  again  are  pleased. 
And  with  this  new  knot  are  appeased. 
Join  your  hands,  and  rise  together. 
Pan  be  blesa'd  that  brought  you  hither  1 

Enter  Priest  and  Old  Sbephord. 

Clo.  Go  back  again,  whate'er  thou  art ;  unless 
Smooth  maiden   thoughts  possess  thee,  do  not 

press 
This  hallow'd  ground. — Go,  Satyr,  take  his  hand, 
And  give  him  present  trial. 


Sat,  Mortal,  stand, 
Till  by  fire  I  have  made  known 
Whether  thou  be  such  a  one 
That  may*st  freely  tread  this  place. 
Hold  thy  hand  up. — Never  was 

[Applying  the  Priest's  hand  to  thejlame. 

More  untainted  flesh  than  this. 

Fairest,  he  is  full  of  bliss. 

Clo.  Then  boldly  speak,  why  dost  thou  seek 
thia  place  ? 

Priest,  first,  honour'd  virgin,  to  behold  thy  flice. 
Where  all  good  dwells  that  is ;  next,  for  to  try 
The  truth  of  late  report  was  given  to  me : 
Those  shepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  mischance. 
Through  much  neglect,  and  more  ill  governance, 
Whether  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  endure 
The  open  air,  or  stay  a  longer  cure  ; 
And  lastly,  what  the  doom  may  be  shall  light 
Upon  those  guilty  wretches,  through  whose  spite 
All  this  confusion  fell :  for  to  this  place. 
Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I  brought  the  race 
Of  these  offenders,  who  have  freely  told. 
Both  why,  and  by  what  means,  they  gave  this  bold 
Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water ;  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  'gins  to  fill  the  air. — 
It  gathers  yet  more  strongly ;  take  a  pair 

IThe  Satyr  tprinkles  the  arbour  with  water,  and  then 
per/ktmet  it  with  ^ankineense. 
Of  censors  fiU'd  with  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
Together  with  cold  camphire  :  Quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr ;  for  the  place  begins 
To  sweat  and  labour  with  th'  abhorred  sins 
Of  those  offenders.     Let  them  not  come  nigh. 
For  fall  of  itching  flame  and  leprosy 
Their  very  souls  are,  that  the  ground  goes  back, 
And  shrinks  to  feel  the  sullen  weight  of  black 
And  so  unheard-of  venom. — Hie  thee  fast. 
Thou  holy  man ;  and  banish  from  the  chaste 
These  manlike  monsters ;  let  them  never  more 
Be  known  upon  these  downs,  but  long  before 
The  next  sun's  rising,  put  them  from  the  sight 
And  memory  of  every  honest  wight. 
Be  quick  in  expedition,  lest  the  sores 
Of  these  weak  patients  break  into  new  gores. 

[Exit  Priest 

Peri.  My  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happy  are 
Those  blessed  pairs,  in  whom  a  little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlasting  love,  too  strong 
For  time,  or  steel,  or  envy  to  do  wrong ! 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurts  ?  Alas,  poor  heart, 
How  much  I  was  abused  !  Give  me  the  smart. 
For  it  is  justly  mine. 

Amo.  I  do  believe. 
It  is  enough,  dear  fnend ;  leave  off  to  grieve, 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  despite  of  ill. 
Give  hands  and  hearts  again. 

PeH.  With  better  will 
Than  e'er  I  went  to  find  in  hottest  day 
Cool  crystal  of  the  fountain,  to  allay 
My  eager  thirst.     May  this  band  never  break ; 
Hear  us,  oh.  Heaven  ! 

Amo.  Be  constant 

Peri.  Else  Pan  wreak, 
With  double  vengeance,  my  disloyalty ; 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company 
Of  men,  or  any  more  behold  those  eyes ! 

Amo.  Thus,  shepherd,  with  a  kiss,   all  envy 
dies. 
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Re-fnterTiiesL 

Priest,  Bright  maid,  I  haye  perform'd  your  will ; 
the  swain 
n  whom  such  heat  and  black  rebellions  reign 
lath  undergone  your  sentence,  and  disgrace : 
)nly  the  maid  I  have  reserved,  whose  face 
>hew8  much  amendment ;  many  a  tear  doUi  fall 
n  sorrow  of  her  fault :  Great  fair,  recall 
four  heavy  doom,  in  hope  of  better  days, 
Vhich  I  dare  promise  ;  once  again  upraise 
ier  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  lies 
n  self-consuming  care  that  never  dies. 

Clo,  I  am  content  to  pardon  ;  call  her  in. 
rhe  air  grows  cool  again,  and  doth  begin 
ro  purge  itself :  How  bright  the  day  doth  shew 
Lfter  this  stormy  cloud !-— Go,  Satyr,  go, 
Ind  with  this  taper  boldly  try  her  hand  : 
f  she  be  pure  and  good,  and  firmly  stand 
ro  be  so  still,  we  have  perform 'd  a  work 
Vorthy  the  gods  themselves. 

[_Exit  Satyr,  and  re-atier  with  Amarilub. 
Sat,  Come  forward,  maiden  ;  do  not  lurk, 

Nor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  shame ; 

Now  or  never  get  a  name 

That  may  raise  thee,  and  re-cure 

All  thy  life  that  was  impure. 

Hold  your  hand  unto  the  flame  ; 

iliold*  her  hand  to  thejtame. 

If  thou  be*st  a  perfect  dame. 

Or  hast  truly  vow'd  to  mend, 

This  pale  fire  will  be  thy  friend. — 

See  the  taper  hurts  her  not  I 

Go  thy  ways ;  let  never  spot 

Henceforth  seize  upon  thy  blood : 

Thank  the  gods,  and  still  be  good  I 

Clo.  Young  shepherdess,  now  you  are  brought 

again 
ro  virgin  state,  be  so,  and  so  remain 
ro  thy  last  day,  unless  the  faithful  love 
)f  some  good  shepherd  force  thee  to  remove ; 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  him,  and  live 
Ls  such  a  one  that  ever  strives  to  give 
L  blessed  memory  to  after-time  ; 
te  famous  for  your  good,  not  for  your  crime. — 
^ow,  holy  man,  I  offer  up  again 
liese  patients,    full  of    health,   and  free  from 

pain : 
Ceep  them  from  after- ills ;  be  ever  near 
Jnto  their  actions  ;  teach  them  how  to  clear 
i*he  tedious  way  they  pass  through,  firom  suspect ; 
Ceep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 
)f  duty  in  themselves  ;  correct  the  blood 
¥ith  thrifty  bits,  and  labour ;  let  the  flood, 
)r  the  next  neighbouring  spring,  give  remedy 
1*0  greedy  thirst  and  travail,  not  the  tree 
That  hangs  with  wanton  clusters  ;  let  not  wine, 
Jnless  in  sacrifice,  or  rites  divine, 
\e  ever  known  of  shepherds ;  have  a  care, 
?hou  man  of  holy  life !    Now  do  not  spare 
!*heir  faults  through  much  remissness,  nor  forget 
^o  cherish  him,  whose  many  pains  and  sweat 
lath  given  increase,  and  added  to  the  downs, 
lort  all  your  shepherds  firom  the  lazy  clowns^ 
["hat  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  brooms  : 
!'each   the    young  maidens  strictness,  that  the 

grooms 
A«f  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  youth  ; 
lanizh  all  compliment,  but  single  tmth| 


From  every  tongue,  and  every  shepherd's  heart ; 
Let  them  still  use  persuading,  but  no  art : 
Thus,  holy  Priest,  I  wish  to  thee  and  these. 
All  the  best  goods  and  comforts  that  may  please  ! 

AU,  And  all  those  blessings  Heaven  did 
give. 
We  pray  upon  this  bower  may  ever  live. 

Priest,     Kneel,    every   shepherd,    while    witli 
powerful  hand 
I  bless  your  after-labours,  and  the  land 
You  feed  your  flocks  upon.    Great  Pan  defend  yon 

From  misfortune,  and  amend  you, 

Keep  you  from  those  dangers  still, 

That  are  followed  by  your  will ; 

Give  ye  means  to  know  at  length 

All  your  riches,  all  your  strength 

Cannot  keep  your  foot  from  falling 

To  lewd  lust,  that  still  is  calling 

At  your  cottage,  tiU  his  power 

Bring  again  that  golden  hour 

Of  peace  and  rest  to  every  soul. 

May  his  care  of  you  controul 

All  diseases,  sores,  or  pain. 

That  in  after-time  may  reign. 

Either  in  your  flocks  or  you ; 

Give  you  all  affections  new. 

New  desires,  and  tempers  new. 

That  ye  may  be  ever  true ! 
Now  rise  and  go  ;  and,  as  ye  pass  away, 
Sing  to  the  God  of  Sheep  that  happy  lay 
That  honest  Dorus  taught  ye  ;  Dorus,  he 
That  was  the  soul  and  god  of  melody. 

[They  ting,  and  strew  the  ground  with  ftawert. 

THE  SONG. 

All  yo  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowers. 
All  ye  ylrtoes  and  ye  powers 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes. 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
AU  this  grround. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flock  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  Just, 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour'd.    Daffadillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies. 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing, 

Erer  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  honour'd,  ever  young ! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung !  [ExeunL 

Sat.  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  powerful  maid,  and  whitest, 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed, 
Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo !  tell  me,  sweetest. 
What  new  service  now  is  metest 
For  the  Satyr  ?     Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gentiy  make 
Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 
For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light  ? 
Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea. 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
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Through  the  rising  waves  that  fall 

In  snowy  fleeces?    Dearest,  shall 

I  catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 

Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 

Of  many  colours  ?  get  thee  fruit, 

Or  steal  from  Heaven  old  Orpheus'  lute  ? 

All  these  I'll  venture  for,  and  more, 

To  do  her  service  aU  these  woods  adore. 
Clo,  No  other  service,  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 

About  these  thicks,  lest  harmless  people  catch 

Mischief  or  sad  mischance. 

Sat.  Holy  virgin,  I  will  dance 


Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales 
Faster  than  the  windmilLsails. 
So  I  take  my  leave,  and  pray 
AU  the  comforts  of  the  day. 
Such  as  Phoebus'  heat  doth  send 
On  the  earth,  may  still  befriend 
Thee  and  this  arbour ! 

Clo.  And  to  thee, 
All  thy  master's  love  be  free !        lExnsnt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


AsTORAx,  King  (if  PafhoM. 

MsMNON,  the  General^  and  Ote  Mad  Lover. 

PoLYOORB,  Brother  to  Muucoif ,  beloved  qf  Caxjb. 

EUMBNKft,  \ 

PoLYBiDS,  VTAree  Cuptotnt. 

Pklicb,     ) 

Chilax,  an  old  merrp  Soldier,  Lieutenant  to  Hsiinon. 

SiPHAx,  a  Soldier,  in  Love  with  the  PrinceoB. 

SnucMOH,  a  SoUiier  that  can  Sing. 

DsMAGORAS,  Servant  to  the  General. 

A  Oentlenum. 

Chiriirgeon. 

Fool. 


Piciu,  a  Page. 

Boy  of  Strrmon. 

Another,  belonging  to  the  Friesteaa. 

Lordfl  and  Courtiers. 

Soldiers. 

CALiSt  Sitter  to  the  King. 

CLKAlfTHB,  Sister  to  SiPHAX. 

LudPPB,  one  of  the  Prinoess's  Women. 

YKBrUB. 

Friestesi  q/*  Ybnis,  an  old  Wanton. 

A  Vim. 

Ciam,  a  Camp  Baggage. 


SCENE,— PAPH08. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  please  all  is  impossible,  and  to  despair, 
Rains  ourselves,  and  damps  the  writer's  care : 
'Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  when 
To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men  :         » 
But  we  must  venture ;  now  to  sea  we  go, 
Fair  fortune  with  us,  give  us  room,  and  blow ; 
Remember,  ye're  all  venturers ;  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-pences  ye  have  stow'd  this  day: 


Remember,  for  return  of  your  delight,  [spite 

We  launch,  and  plough  through  storms  of  fear  and 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wings, 
And  steer  us  right ;  and,  as  the  sailor  sings, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  seas,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  home-bound  voyage  cheerfully  ; 
And  you,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  treasure. 
Share  equally  the  firaught — we  run  for  pleasure. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.-^The  Audience  Chamber  in  the 

PcUace, 

Flourish.  Enter  Kiifo  Astobax,  Calis,  Clkakthk,  Lc- 
cippK,  Coartiers,  and  Gentlewomen,  at  one  door :  at  the 
other,  Edmbnks. 

Eum.  Health  to  my  sovereign ! 

King.  Eumenes,  welcome ! 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  soldier !  to  our  love ! 
And  that  fair  health  you  wish  us,  through  the  camp 
May  it  disperse  itself,  and  make  all  happy ! 
How  does  the  general,  the  valiant  Memnon  ? 
And  how  his  wars,  Eumenes  ? 

Eum.  The  gods  have  given  you,  royal  sir,  a 
soldier. 
Better  ne'er  sought  a  danger ;  more  approved 
In  way  of  war,  more  master  of  his  fortunes. 
Expert  in  leading  *em ;  in  doing  valiant. 
In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 
And  holding  fortune  certain  there. 

King.  Oh,  soldier, 
Thou  speak'st  a  man  indeed ;  a  general  general ; 
A  soul  conceived  a  soldier. 


E-um.  Ten  set  battles, 
Against  the  strong  usurper  Diocles, 
(Whom  long  experience  had  begot  a  leader. 
Ambition  raised  too  mighty)  hath  your  Memnon 
Won,  and  won  gloriously,  distress'd  and  shook  him. 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing. 
In  three,  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother. 
Forced  him  to  wall  himself  up :  There  not  safe. 
Shook  him  with  warlike  engines  like  an  earthquake. 
Till,  like  a  snail,  he  left  his  shell,  and  crawl'd 
By  night  and  hideous  darkness  to  destruction. 
Disarmed  for  ever  rising  more  :  Twelve  castles. 
Some  thought  impregnable ;  towns  twice  as  many ; 
Countries,  that,  like  the  wind,  knew  no  command 
But  savage  wildness,  hath  this  general, 
With  loss  of  blood  and  youth,  tiurough  storms  and 
Call'd  to  your  fair  obedience.  [tempests, 

JTtn^.  Oh,  my  soldier. 
That  Ukon  wert  now  within  my  arms!   [Drums 

within.'}  What  drums 
Are  those  that  beat,  Eumenes  ? 

Eum*  His,  my  sovereign ; 
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Himself  i'  th'  head  of  conquest  drawing  home, 
An  old  man  now,  to  offer  np  his  glories, 
And  endless  conquest  at  your  shrine. 

King,  Go  all, 
And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony ; 
We'll  keep  him  now  a  courtier. 

Eum.  Sir,  a  strange  one ; 
'Pray  God  his  language  bear  it    By  my  life,  sir. 
He  knows  no  compliment,  nor  curious  casting 
Of  words  into  tit  places  ere  he  speak  'em  -. 
He  can  say,  "  Fight  well,  fellow,  and  I'll  thank 

thee : 
He  that  must  eat,  must  fight ;  bring  up  the  rear 

there  I " 
Or  **  charge  that  wing  of  horse  home  ! "  iFhmruk, 

King.  Go  to,  go  to ! 
Valiant  and  wise  are  twins,  sir. 

Enter  Msmxon,  Cniukx,  FDlybito,  Pklius,  vHik  a  train 
(/Courtiera  and  Soldiers. 

Welcome,  welcome ! 

Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general  I 
High  in  thy  prince's  favour,  as  in  fame. 
Welcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos  I 

Mem,  Thank  your  grace ! 
And  'would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that  sweet- 
To  thank  you  as  I  should  ;  but  pardon  me,     [ness 
My  sword  and  I  speak  roughly,  sir :  Your  battles, 
I  dare  well  say,  I  have  fought  well ;  for  I  bring  yon 
That  lazy  end  you  wish  for,  peace,  so  fully. 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is :  Who  now  thinks 
Sooner  or  safer  these  might  have  been  ended. 
Begin  'em  if  he  dare  again ;  Fll  thank  him. 
Soldier  and  soldier's  mate  these  twenty-five  years, 
At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whose  merit 
Durst  look  upon  no  less)  I  have  waded  through 
Dangers  would  damp  these  soft  souls  but  to  hear  of. 
The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here,  sir. 

iPointing  to  hU  tuwrd. 

Since  which  time,  prince,  I  know  no  court  but  mar- 
No  oily  language,  but  the  shock  of  arms,         [tial. 
No  dalliance  but  with  death ;  no  lofty  measures. 
But  weary  and  sad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 
'Lamms  at  midnight  Valour's  self  would  shake  at; 
Yet  I  ne'er  shrunk  :  Balls  of  consuming  wildfire. 
That  lick'd  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I  laugh'd 
And  toss'd  'em  back  again  Oke  children's  trifles,  [at, 
Upon  the  edges  of  my  enemies'  swords 
I  have  marched  like  whirlwinds ;  Fury  at  this  hand 

waiting. 
Death  at  my  right,  Fortune  my  forlorn  hope : 
When  I  have  grappled  with  Destruction, 
And  tugg'd  with  pale-faced  Ruin,  night  and  mis- 
chief. 
Frighted  to  see  a  new  day  break  in  blood ! 
And  every  where  1  conquer'd,  and  for  you,  sir ; 
Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous, 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Those  that  grieved 

you, 
I  have  taken  order  for  i'  th'  earth :  Those  fools 

That  shall  hereafter 

King,  No  more  wars,  my  soldier : 
We  must  now  treat  of  peace,  sir. 

IHe  taket  Ifsatiroif  aside,  and  talks  with  him. 

Cle.  How  he  talks, 
How  gloriously ! 

Caiis.  A  goodly-timber'd  fellow ; 
Valiant,  no  doubt. 

CU.  If  valour  dwell  in  vaunting. 
In  what  a  phrase  he  speaks,  as  if  his  actions 


Could  be  set  off  in  nothing  but  a  noise. 
Sure  he  has  a  drum  in's  mouth. 

Calia.  I  wonder,  wenches, 
How  he  would  speak  to  us. 

Cle.  Nothing  but  'larum, 
Tell  us  whose  throat  he  cut,  shew  us  his  sword. 
And  bless  it  for  sure  biting. 

Lucip,  An't  like  your  grace, 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are. 
Or  to  what  end ;  for  I  have  heard  his  followers 
AflBrm  he  never  saw  a  woman  that  exceeded 
A  sutler's  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution. 
Old  bed-rid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tongues, 
That  wQuld  not- fly  his  fiary.     How  he  looks  I 

Cle.  This  way  devoutly. 

Calls,  Sure  his  lordship  'a  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lueip,  If  he  mount  at  me, 
I  may  chance  choak  his  battcory^ 

Calit.  ;StiU  hia  eye 
Keeps  quarter  this  way :  Venus  grant  his  valour 
Be  not  in  love ! 

Cle,  If  he  be,  presently 
Expect  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  with  you. 
To  bid  you  render ;  we  two  perdues  pay  for't  else. 

King,  1*11  leave  you  to  my  sister  and  these  ladies. 
To  make  your  welcome  fuller.     My  good  soldier, 
We  must  now  turn  your  sternness  into  courtship. 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  repose,  sir  I 
I  know  you  need  it,  Memnon. — Welcome,  gentle- 
men 1  lExit.    AJlourish, 

Lucip.  Now  he  begins  to  march.     Madam,  the 
van*s  yours ; 
Keep  your  ground  sure ;  'tis  for  your  spurs^ 

Mem.  Oh,  Venus ! 

IHe  kneels  amazed  and  silentlp  h^ore  Calis. 

Calie.  How  he  stares  on  me  J 

Cle,  Knight  him,  madam,  knight  him  ; 
He'll  grow  to  the  ground  else. 

Eum.  Speak,  sir ;  'tis  the  princess. 

Polyb.  You  shame  yourself;  speak  to  her. 

Caiie.  Rise  and  speak,  sir. 
You  are  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all,  sir  ! 

Lucip.  Is  he  not  deaf  ? 

Calis,  The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum,  Fy,  noble  general  I 

Lucip,  Give  him  fresh  air ;  his  colour  goes. — 
How  do  you? 
The  princess  will  be  glad,  sir 

Mem,  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle,  Command  a  silence  there. 

Mem,  1  love  thee,  lady. 

Calia.  I  thank  your  lordship  heartily :  I^ooeed, 
sir. 

Lueip,  Lord,  how  it  stuck  in's  stomach,  like  a 
surfeit  I 

Cle,  It  breaks  apace  now  from  him,  God  be 
What  a  fine-spoken  man  he  is  1  [thanked. 

Lucip.  A  choioe  one ; 
Of  singular  variety  in  carriage ! 

Cle,  Yes,  and  I  warrant  you  he  knows  his  dis- 

Mem.  With  all  my  heart  I  bve  thee.      [tance. 

Calis.  A  hearty  gentleman! 
And  I  were  e'en  an  arrant  beast,  my  lord, 
But  I  loved  you  again. 

Mem.  Good  lady,  kiss  me. 

Cle.  Ay  marry.  Mars,  there  thou  earnest  dose 
up  to  her. 

Calis.  Kiss  you  at  first,  my  lord  ?  'Tis  no  fair 
fiishioAf 
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Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds  y  blown  with  men's 

breaths, 
They  lose  both  sap  and  savour ;  there's  my  hand, 

Eutn.  Fy,  fj,  my  lord  I  this  is  too  rade.      [sir. 

Mem,  Unhand  me ! 
Consume  me  if  1  hurt  her.^Good  sweet  lady, 
Let  me  but  look  upon  thee. 

Calls.  Do. 

Mem.  Yet! 

Calis.  Well,  sir. 
Take  your  fall  view. 

Lucip.  Bless  your  eyes,  sir. 

Caiig.  Mercy  1 
Is  this  the  man  they  talk*d  of  for  a  soldier, 
So  absolute  and  excellent  ?  Oh,  the  gods, 
If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  sport  with  men  for  ignorance, 
What  a  most  precious  subject  had  I  purchased  ? — 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemen,  some  one  that  knows 
What  the  man  ails,  and  can  speak  sense. 

Cle.  Sure,  madam, 
This  fellow  has  been  a  rare  hare-finder : 
See  how  his  eyes  are  set. 

CalU.  Some  one  go  with  me ; 
I'll  send  him  something  for  his  head.     Poor  gen- 
He's  troubled  with  the  staggers.  [tleman, 

Lucip.  Keep  him  dark, 
He  will  run  march-mad  else ;  the  ftimes  of  battles 
Asceod  into  his  brains. 

Cle.  Clap  to  his  feet 
An  old  drum  head,  to  draw  the  thunder  down- ward. 

CoA'a.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen.— Farewell,  lord ! 
I  am  sorry 
We  cannot  kiss  at  this  time ;  but,  believe  it. 
We'll  find  an  hour  for  all. — God  keep  my  children 
From  being  such  sweet  soldiers  I— Softly,  wenches. 
Lest  we  disturb  his  dream. 

lExeunt  Caus  amd  Ladies. 

Eum.  Why,  this  is  monstrous. 

Polpb.  A  strange  forgeCfulnessy  yet  still  he  holds 
it. 

Pel.  Though  he  ne'er  saw  a  woman  of  great 
Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  'tis  possible  [fariiion 
He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 
Belongs  unto  'em ;  mere  report  of  others 

Eum.  Pish, 
His  head  had  oUier  whimries  in*t-^My  lord ! 
'Death,  I  think  you're  struck  dumb.    My  good 

Polifb.  Sir!  ^    [lord  general  I 

Mem.  That  I  do  love  you,  madam  ;  and  so  love 
An't  like  your  grace [yo"» 

Pel.  He  has  been  studying  this  speech. 

Eum.  Who  do  you  tpetk  to,  sir  ? 

Mem.  Why,  where's  the  lady, 
The  woman,  the  fair  woman  ? 

Polpb.  Who? 

Mem.  Tlie  princess. 
Give  me  the  princess. 

Eum.  Give  you  counsel  rather 
To  use  her  like  a  princess.    Fy,  my  lord  t 
How  have  you  borne  yourself,  how  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open,  and  your  ignorance, 
To  be  a  sport  to  all !     Report  and  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  you  bluntly. 
Without  consideration  what,  or  who  she  was. 
Neither  collecting  reason,  nor  distinction 

Mem.  Why,  what  did  I,  my  masters? 

Eum,  All  that  shews 
A  man  unhandsome,  undigested  dough. 

Mem.  Did  not  1  kneel  unto  her? 


Eum.  Dumb  and  senseless. 
As  though  you  had  been  cut  out  for  your  fiiflier's 

tomb. 
Or  stuck  a  land-mark.    When  she  spoke  unto  ycm. 
Being  the  excellence  of  all  our  island. 
You  stared  upon  her  as  you  had  seen  a  monster. 

Mem.  Was  I  so  foolish  ?    I  confess,  Enmenes, 
I  never  saw  before  so  brave  an  outside. 
But  did  I  kneel  so  long  ? 

Eum.  'Till  they  laugh'd  at  you. 
And,  when  you  spoke,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  yov 
What  'twas,  my  lord ;  how  far  from  order. 
Bless  me !  Is't  possible  the  wild  noise  of  war. 
And  what  she  only  teaches,  should  possess  yoa  ? 
Knowledge  to  treat  with  her,  and  ftill  discretioii. 
Being  at  flood  still  in  you  :  And  in  peace. 
And  manly  conversation,  smooth  and  civil. 
Where  gracefulness  and  glory  twin  together. 
Thrust  yourself  out  an  exile  ?    Do  you  know,  sir. 
What  state  she  carries  ?  what  great  obedience 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually  ? 

Mem.  She  ne*er  commanded 
An  hundred  thousand  men,  as  1  haive  doae. 
Nor  ne'er  won  battle.  Say  I  would  have  kiss'd  lier. 

Eum.  There  was  a  dainty  offer  too,  a  rare  one ! 

Mem»  Why,  she's  a  woman,  is  she  not? 

Eum.  She  is  so. 

Mem.  Why,  very  well ;  what  was  she  made  lor 
then? 
Is  she  not  young  and  handsome,  bred  to  breed  ? 
Do  not  men  kiss  fair  women  ?  if  they  do. 
If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why,  a  princess 
Is  got  the  same  way  that  we  get  a  beggar. 
Or  I  am  cozen'd ;  and  the  self-same  way 
She  must  be  handled  ere  she  get  another. 
That*s  rudeness,  is  it  not  ? 

Pel.  To  her  'tis  held  so, 
And  rudeness  in  that  high  degree 

Mem.  'Tis  reason ; 
But  I  irill  be  more  punctoaL     Pray  what  thonght 
she? 

Eum.  Her  thoughts  were  merdfUl,    but  she 
laugh'd  at  you. 
Pitying  the  poorness  of  your  compliment. 
And  so  she  left  you.    Good  sir,  shape  youndf 
To  understand  the  place  and  noble  persona 
You  live  with  now. 

Polyb,  Let  not  those  great  deserts 
The  king  hath  laid  up  of  you,  and  the  people. 
Be  blasted  with  ill-bearing ! 

Eum.  The  whole  name 
Of  soldier  then  will  suffer. 

Mem.  She's  a  sweet  one. 
And,  good  sirs,  leave  your  exhortations ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me ;  I  have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches :  She's  a  princess. 
That's  all ;  I  have  kiU'd  a  king,  that's  greater. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  if  the  wine  be  good, 
You  shall  perceive  strange  wisdom  in  my  blood. 

[Exeunt  aU  ftwtCHiLAx. 

Chi.  Well,  would  thou  wert  i'  th'  wars  again, 
old  Memnon ! 
There  thou  would'st  talk  to  th*  purpose,  and  the 

proudest 
Of  all  these  court  camelions  would  be  glad 
To  find  it  sense  too.    Plague  of  this  deid  peaee. 
This  b&stard-bfeeding,  lousy,  lazy  idleness ! 
Now  we  must  learn  to  pipe,  and  pick  our  livings 
Out  of  old  rotten  ends.     These  twenty-five  years 
I  have  served  my  country,  lost  my  youth  and  blood. 
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Exposed  my  life  to  dangen  more  than  daya ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wants,  I  know  their  answers : 
"The  king  is  bound  to  right  me,"  they,  good 

people, 
**  Have  but  from  hand  to  mouth.'*     Look  to  your 

wives, 
Your  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wives,  your 

marchpanes ; 
For,  if  the  soldiers  find  not  recompence, 
(A.8  yet  there's  none  a  hatching,  I  believe,) 
You  men  of  wares,  the  men  of  wars  will  nick  ye ; 
For  starve  nor  beg  they  must  not.  My  small  means 
Are  gone  infumo  ;  here  to  raise  a  better — 
Unl^  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering. 
At  whidi  our  nation's  excellent,  observing  dog- 
days. 
When  this  good  lady  broils  and  would  be  basted 
By  that  good  lord,  or  such  like  moral  kaminga — 
Is  here  impossible :  Well,  I'll  rub  among  'em ; 
If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten, 
Though*t  be  but  bread  and  cheese,  I  can  be  satis- 
If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stiff  as  I  am        [fied : 
Yet  I  shall  learn  to  shuffle.    There's  an  old  lass 
That  shall  be  nameless,  yet  alive,  my  last  hope, 
Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 
If  aU  fail— 

Enter  Fool  and  Pagew 

Jack-Daws,  are  you  alive  still  ?    Then 
I  see  the  coast  clear,  when  fools  and  boys  can 
Page.  Brave  lieutenant !  [prosper. 

FooL  Hail  to  the  man  of  worship  I 
CM.  You  are  fine,  sirs. 
Most  passing  fine  at  all  points. 

Fool.  As  you  see,  sir. 
Home-bred  and  handsome  ;  we  cut  not  out  our 

clothes,  sir, 
At  half-sword,  as  your  tailors  do,  and  pink  'em 
With  pikes  and  partisans ;  we  live  retired,  sir, 
Genileman-like,  and  jealous  of  our  honours. 
Chi.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy ;  peace  plays 
with  you 
As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  you ; 
You  grind  with  all  gusts,  gallants. 

Page.  We  can  bounce,  sir, 
(When  you  soldadoes  bend  i'  th'  hams)  and  frisk 
too. 
FooL  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn  their 
tippets, 
And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar. 
Lie  wambling  in  your  stomachs ;  hemp  and  hob- 
nails 
Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old  harness 
Are  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houses — 

Fool.  Surgeons  and  syringes,   ring    out  your 

sance-bells. 
Page.  Your  jubilee,  your  jubilee ! 
Fool.  Prok  Deutn  ! 
How  our  St.  Georges  will  bestride  the  dragons. 
The  red  and  ramping  dragons  I 
Page.  Advance  it.  Fool. 
Fool.  But  then  the  sting  i'  th'  tail,  boy. 
Page.   Tanto  melior  ; 
For  so  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 
Chi.  You're  very  pleasant  with  our  occupation, 
gentlemen ; 
Which,  very  like,  amongst  these  fiery  serpents, 
May  light  upon  a  blind-worm  of  yonr  blood, 
A  mother  or  a  sister. 

u  S 


Fool.  Mine's  past  saddle, 
You  should  be  sure  of  her  else :  But  say.  Sir  Huon, 
Now  the  drum's  dubb's  [done],  and  the  sticks 

tum'd  bed.  staves. 
All  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes. 
The  iron  age  returned  to  Erebus, 
And  Honor\fieabilitudimtaHbu» 
Thrust  out  o'  th'  kingdom  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow?  [ders, 

Chi.  That's  a  question. 

FooL  Yes,  and  a  learned  question,  if  you  mark 
Consider,  and  say  on.  [it. 

Chi.  FooUng,  as  thou  dost ; 
That's  the  best  trade,  I  take  it. 

FooL  Take  it  straight  then. 
For  fear  your  fellows  be  before  you:  hark  ye, 

lieutenant, 
Fooling's  the  thing,  the  thing  worth  all  your 
When  ail's  done,  you  must  fool,  sir.      [fightings ; 

Chi.  Well,  I  must  then. 

Fool.  But  do  you  know  what  fooling  is?  true 
fooling? 
The  circumstances  that  belong  unto  it  ? 
For  every  idle  knave  that  shevrs  his  teeth. 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble,  fiddle, 
Make  a  dog-face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow. 
Is  not  a  fool  at  first  dash  ;  you  shall  find,  sir. 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade ;  to  fool  is  nothing, 
As  fooling  has  been  ;  but  to  fool  the  fair  way, 
The  new  way,  as  the  best  men  fool  their  firiends  ; 
For  all  men  get  by  fooling,  merely  fooling. 
Desert  does  nothing ;  vatiant,  wise,  virtuous, 
Are  things  that  walk  by  vrithout  bread  or  breeches. 

Chi.  I  partly  credit  that. 

Fool.  Fine  wits,  fine  wits,  sir  I 
There's  the  young  boy,  he  does  well  in  his  way  too, 
He  could  not  live  else  in  his  master's  absence ; 
He  ties  a  lady's  garters  so,  so  prettily ! 
Say  his  hand  sUp,  but  say  so. 

CU.  Why,  let  it  sUp  then. 

Fool.  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  shall  come  after, 
And  he  that  works  deserves  his  wages. 

Chi.  That's  true. 

FooL  He  riddles   finely  to  a    waiting-gentle- 
woman. 
Expounds  dreams  like  a  prophet,  dreams  himself 
And  wishes  all  dreams  true ;  they  cry  amen,  [too, 
And  there's  a  memorandum :  He  can  sing  too. 
Bawdy  enough  to  please  old  ladies :  He  lies  rarely, 
Pawns  ye  a  suit  of  clothes  at  all  points  fully  ; 
Can  pick  a  pocket  if  you  please,  or  casket ; 
Lisps  when  he  lists  to  catch  a  chamber-maid, 
And  calls  his  hostess  mother ;  these  are  things  now. 
If  a  man  mean  to  live ;  [not]  to  fight  and  swagger. 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheepskins. 
Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer :  Here  an  arm  lost» 
And  there  a  leg ;  his  honourable  head 
Seal'd  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a  packet. 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital : 
Stand  there,  charge  there,  swear    there,  whore 

there,  dead  there ; 
And  all  this  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of  dog- 

fiesh, 
And  money  when  two  Wednesdays  meet  together, 
Where  to  be  lousy  is  a  gentleman, 
And  he  that  wears  a  clean  shirt  has  his  shrowd  on — 

Chi.  I'll  be  your  scholar,  come,  if  I  like  fooling. 

Fool.  You  cannot  choose  but  like  it ;  fight  you 
one  day, 
I'll  fool  another ;  when  your  surgeon's  paid. 
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And  all  yoar  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  slops  are 
I'll  have  a  shillmg  for  a  can  of  wine,  [heaviest ; 
When  yon  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  counter. 

Boy,  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant ;  hang  your 
We'll  find  you  cooler  wars.  [iron  up ; 

Chi,  Come,  let*8  together ; 
I'll  see  your  tricks,  and  as  I  like  'em lExtunt, 


SCENE  li.'-Another  Apartment  in  the  tame. 
Enter  HncroH,  Euiaum,  Polybicb,  and  Pauus. 

Mem.  Why  were  there  not  such  women  in  the 
Prepared  to  make  me  know  *em  ?         [camp  then, 

Eum.  'Twas  no  place,  sir. 

Polyb.  Why  should  they  live  in  tumults  ?  they 
Soft,  and  of  sober  natures.  [are  creatures 

Mem,  Could  not  your  wives. 
Your  mothers,  or  your  sisters,  have  been  sent  for 
To  exercise  upon  ? 

Eum,  We  thank  your  lordship. 

Pel,  But  do  you  mean 

Mem,  I  do  mean — 

Pel  What,  sir  ? 

Mem,  To  see  her, 
And  see  thee  hang'd  too,  an  thou  anger^st  me, 
And  thousands  of  your  throats  cut.     Get  ye  from 

me! 
Ye  keep  a-prating  of  your  points  of  manners, 
And  fill  my  head  with  lousy  circumstances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in't)  your  courtly  worships. 
How  to  put  off  my  hat ;  you,  how  to  turn  me ; 
And  yoQ,  forsooth,  to  blow  my  Dose  discretely. 
Let  me  alone  ;  for  I  will  love  her,  see  her. 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eum,  She's  the  princess. 

Men,  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil !  I  have  spoke 
When  thunder  durst  not  check  me.  I  muat  love ; 
I  know  she  was  a  thing  kept  for  me. 

Eum,  And  I  know,  sir, 
Though  she  were  bom  yours,  yet  your  strange  be- 
And  want [haviour, 

Mem,  Thou  liest ! 

Eum.  I  do  not 

Mem,  Ha! 

Eum.  I  do  not  lie,  sir. 
I  say,  you  want  fair  language ;  nay,  'tis  certain 
You  cannot  say  good-morrow. 

Mem,  Ye  dog-whelps. 

The  proudest  of  your  prating  tongues 

[praviM, 

Eum.  Do,  kill  us. 
Kill  us  for  telliog  truth.  For  my  part,  genera], 
I  would  not  live  to  see  men  make  a  may-game 
Of  him  I  have  made  a  master :  Kill  us  quickly, 
Then  you  may 

Mem,  Whati 

Eum,  Do  what  you  list,  draw  your  sword  child- 
ishly 
Upon  your  servants  that  are  bound  to  tell  you. 
I  am  weary  of  my  Ufe* 

Polyb,  And  I. 

Pel  And  all,  sir. 

Eum.  Go  to  the  princess,  make  her  sport,  cry 
'*  I  am  the  glorious  man  of  war ! "  [to  her, 

Mem,  Pray  ye,  leave  me. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  angry ;  I'll  think  better. 
Pray,  no  more  words. 

Eum,  Good  sir. 


Mem,  Nay  then— 
Pel.  We  are  gone,  sir. 

££jcettnl  Euionrjcs,  PoLTScSfCiMf  mmcs. 

Enter  Calib,  Looppb,  and  CucAima. 

Calis,  How  came  he  hither  ?  See,  for  Hearen's 
sake,  wenches. 
What  faces,  and  what  postures,  he  puts  on. 
I  do  not  think  he's  perfect. 

[Mkmnon  wOkt  oHde,  ^tt  ofttrange  gettwret. 

Cle,  If  your  love 
Have  not  betray'd  his  little  wits,  he's  well  enough ; 
As  well  as  he  will  be. 

CalU,  Mark  how  he  muses. 

Lueip,  He  has  a  battalia  now  in's  brains.     He 
Have  at  ye,  harpers  !  [draws  out ;  now 

Cle,  See,  see,  there  the  jfire  falls. 

Lueip,  Look  what  an  alphabet  of  £ioes  he  nma 
through. 

Cle,  Oh,  love,  love,  how  amorously  thoulook'at 
In  an  old  rusty  armour. 

Calis.  I'll  away, 
For  by  my  troth  I  fear  him. 

Lueip,  Fear  the  gods,  madam. 
And  never  care  what  man  can  do :  Tliis  fdlow» 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies, 
His  'larums,  and  his  launces,  swords,  and  taigets. 
Nay,  case  him  up  in  armour  cap-a-pie. 
Yet,  durst  I  undertake,  within  two  hours, 
If  he  durst  charge,  to  give  him  such  a  shake. 
Should  shake  his  valour  off,  and  make  his  shanks 

Cle,  For  shame !  no  more.  [to  aK:h. 

Calis.  He  muses  still. 

Cle,  The  devil 

Why  should  this  old  dried  timber,  chopt  with 
thunder 

Calis.  Old  wood  bums  quickest. 

Ludp,  Out,  you  would  say,  madam  ; 
Give  me  a  green  stick  that  may  hold  me  heat. 
And  smoke  me  soundly  too.   He  tums,  and  sees 
you. 

Cle,  There's  no  avoiding  now;  have  at  you ; 

CMsMNOiv  eotnes  Co  her, 

Mem.  Lady, 
The  more  I  look  upon  you IStaysher. 

Cle.  The  more  you  may,  dr. 

Calis.  Let  him  alone. 

Mem,  I  would  desire  your  patience. 
The  more,  I  say,  I  look,  the  more IStaysher. 

Lueip.  My  fortune. 
'Tis  very  apt,  sir. 

Mem,  Women,  let  my  fortune 
And  me  alone,  I  wish  you. — Pray  come  this  way  ; 
And  stand  you  still  there,  lady. 

Calis.  Leave  the  words,  sir, 
And  leap  into  the  meaning. 

Mem.  Then  again 
I  tell  you,  I  do  love  you. 

Calis.  Why  ? 

Mem,  No  questions ; 
Pray,  no  more  questions.  I  do  love  you  infinitely. 
Why  do  you  smile  ?  Am  I  ridiculous  ? 

Calis.  lAside.l  I  am  monstrous  fearful. — No, 
I  joy  you  love  me. 

Mem,  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on*t ;  I  do 
love  you. — 
Stand  still  *,  do  not  trouble  me,  you  women  ! — 
He  loves  you,  lady,  at  whose  feet  have  kneel'd 
Princes  to  bc^  their  freedoms ;  he  whose  valour 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms. 
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Calls.  That  makes  me  doubt,  sir, 
'Twill  over-run  me  too. 

Mem.  He  whose  sword 

Cle.  Talk  not  so  big,  sir;  you  will  fright  the 

Mem.  Ha!  [princess. 

Ludp.  No,  forsooth. 

Colts.  I  know  you  have  done  wonders. 

Mem.  I  haye»  and  will  do  more  and  greater, 
brayer ; 
And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.    Name  that  king- 
And  take  your  choice [dom. 

Calls.  Sir,  I  am  not  ambitious. 

Mem.  You  shall  be ;  'tis  the  child  of  glory. 
She  that  I  love, 
Whom  my  desires  shall  magnify,  time  story, 
And  all  the  empires  of  the  earth. 

Cle.  I  would  fain  ask  him 

Luctp.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet :  he  will  beat  us  both 

Cle.  What  will  you  make  me  then,  sir  ?      [else. 

Mem.  I  will  make  thee — 
Stand  still  and  hold  thy  peace  I — I  haye  a  hearti 
lady 

Calis,  You  were  a  monster  else. 

Mem.  A  loving  heart ; 
A  truly  loving  heart. 

Calis.  Alas,  how  came  it  ? 

Mem.  I  would  you  had  it  in  your  hand,  sweet 
To  see  the  truth  it  bears  you.  [lady, 

Calis.  Do  you  give  it 

Lucip.  That  was  well  thought  upon. 

Cle.  Twill  put  him  to't,  wench. 

Calis,  And  you  shall  see  I  dare  accept  it,  sir, 
Take't  in  my  hand  and  view  it :  If  I  find  it 
A  loving  and  a  sweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 
I  am  bound,  I  am. 


Mem.  No  more ;  I'll  send  it  to  you ; 
As  I  have  honour  in  me,  you  shall  have  it 

Cle.  Handsomely  done,  sir ;  and  perfumed,  by 
The  weather's  warm,  sir.  [all  means ; 

Mem.  With  all  circumstance. 

Lucip.  A  napkin  wrought  most  curiously — 

Mem,  Divinely. 

Cle.  Put  in  a  goblet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem.  Yes,  in  jacinth. 
That  she  may  see  the  spirits  through. 

Lueip.  You  have  greased  him 
For  chewing  love  again  in  haste. 

Cle.  If  he  should  do  it — 

Calis.  If  Heaven  should  fall  we  should  have 
larks  :     He  do  it ! 

Cle.  See,  how  he  thinks  upon't. 

Calis.  He'll  think  these  three  years, 
Ere  he  prove  such  an  ass.    I  liked  his  oiTer : 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  else. 

Mem.  I  will  do  it     Lady,  expect  my  heart. 

Calis.  I  do,  sir. 

Mem.  Love  it;  for  'tis  a  heart  that and  so 

I  leave  you.  lExit. 

Cle.  Either  he  is  stark  mad. 
Or  else,  I  think,  he  means  it. 

Calis.  He  must  be  stark  mad. 
Or  he  will  never  do  it :  'Tis  vain-glory 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provokes  this  in  him  ; 
Sleep  and  society  cure  all.     His  heart  ? 
No,  no,  good  gentleman  I  there's  more  belongs  to't : 
Hearts  are  at  higher  prices.     Let*s  go  in, 
And  there  examine  him  a  little  better. 
Shut  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow  ; 
I  hope  I  have  lost  a  lover,  and  am  glad  on't. 

IBxeunL 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  I.— The  Apartment  itfMBMNON. 
Enter  Mkmnon. 

Mem.  'Tis  but  to  die.    Dogs  do  it,  ducks  with 

dabbling, 
Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  babies  sleep  'em. 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage  ? 
For,  in  the  other  world,  she's  bound  to  have  me ; 
Her  princely  word  is  past :  My  great  desert  too 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  presently ; 
'Tis  justice,  and  the  gods  must  see  it  done  too. 
Besides,  no  brother,  fother,  kindred,  there 
Can  hinder  us  ;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lasting,  ever  young. 
Free  from  diseases,  agues,  jealousies, 
Bawds,  beldames,  painters,  purgers.     Die?  'tis 

nothing: 
Men  drown  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  in  juleps, 
When  they  are  hot  with  wine  ;  in  dreams  we  do  it ; 
And  many  a  handsome  wench  that  loves  the  sport 
Gives  up  her  soul  so  in  her  lover's  bosom,     [well. 
But  I  must  be  incised  first,  cut  and  open'd. 
My  heart,  (and  handsomely)  ta'en  from  me :  stay 

there ! 
Dead  once — Stay  !  let  me  think  again  I    Who  do 

I  know  there  ? — 
For  else  to  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on, 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project, 
Is  for  a  sowter's  soul,  not  an  old  solder's. 


My  brave  old  regiments — ay»  there  it  goes — 
That  have  been  kill'd  before  me, — right ! 


£nter  Chxlax. 

Chi.  He's  here, 
And  I  must  trouble  him. 

Mem.  Then  those  I  have  conquer'd, 
To  make  my  train  frdl,  ^— 

Chi.  Sir! 

Mem,  My  captains  then~— 

Chi.  Sir,  I  beseech  you^— 

Mem.  For  to  meet  her  there. 
Being  a  princess,  and  a  king's  sole  sister. 
With  great  accommodation,  must  be  cared  for. 

Chi.  Weigh  but  the  soldiers'  poverty. 

Mem.  Mine  own  troop  first, 
For  they  shall  die. 

Chi.  How  ?  what's  this  ? 

Mem.  Next 

Chi.  ShaU  I  speak  louder  ?— Sir  I 

Mem.  A  square  battalia—^ 

Chi.  You  do  not  think  of  us. 

Mem.  Their  armours  gilded, 

Chi.  Good  noble  sir  I 

Mem.  And  round  about  such  engines 
Shall  make  hell  shake. 

Chi.  You  do  not  mock  me  ? 

Mem.  For,  sir, 
I  will  be  strong  as  brave. 
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ChL  YoQ  may  consider ; 
Yoa  know  we  have  served  yon  long  enough. 

Af  em.  No  soldier 
That  OTer  landed  on  the  bless'd  Elyziam 
Did  or  shall  march,  as  I  will. 

Chi.  *Would  yon  would  march,  sir. 
Up  to  the  king,  and  get  m 

Mem.  King  nor  Keiser 
Shall  equal  me  in  that  world. 

Chi,  What  a  deril  ails  he? 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beantiet  of  those  towns  I 
fired— 

Chu  I  speak  of  money,  sir. 

Mem,  Ten  thousand  coaches,—-— 

Chi.  Oh,  pounds,  sir,  pounds.    I  beseech  your 
lordship, 
Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 

Mem.  In  which  the  wanton  cupids,  and  the 
graces. 
Drawn  with  the  western  winds,  kindling  desires  ;— 
And  then  our  poets : 

Chi.  Then  our  pay. 

Mem.  For,  ChUaz,  when  the  triumph  comes ; 
the  princess 
Then,  for  I'U  have  a  Hearen  made, 

Chi.  Bless  your  lordship  I 

Mem.  Stand  still,  sir. 

Chi.  So  I  do. 

Mem.  And  in  it 

Chi.  'Death,  sir, 
Yon  talk  you  know  not  what ! 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices ! 
Make  me,  I  say,  a  Heaven. 

Chi.  I  say  so  too,  sir. 

Mem»  For  here  shall  run  a  constellation, — 

Chi,  And  there  a  pissing-conduit 

Mem.  Ha! 

Chi.  With  wine,  sir. 

Mem.  A  sun  there  in  his  height,  there  such  a 
planet! 

Chi.  But  Where's  our  money  ?  where  runs  that  ? 

Mem.  Ha! 

Chi.  Money, 
Money,  an*t  like  your  lordship. 

Mem.  Why,  all  the  carriage 
Shall  come  behind ;  the  stuff,  rich  hangings,  trea- 
Or,  say  we  have  none —  [sure ; 

Chi.  I  may  say  so  truly, 
For  hang  me  if  I  have  a  groat.  I  have  served  well. 
And  like  an  honest  man  :  I  see  no  reason 

Mem.  Thou  must  needs  die,  good  Chilax. 

Chi.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mem.  I  will  have  honest,  valiant  souls  about  me  ; 
I  cannot  miss  thee. 

Chi.  Die? 

Mem.  Yes,  die ;  and  Pelius, 
Eumenes,  and  Polybius ;  1  shall  think 
Of  more  within  these  two  hours. 

Chi.  Die,  sir  ? 

Mem,  Ay,  sir ; 
And  you  shall  die. 

Chi,  When,  I  beseech  your  lordship  ? 

Mem.  To-morrow  see  yon  do  die. 

Chi,  A  short  warning. 
'Troth,  sir,  I  am  ill  prepared. 

Mem.  I  die  myself  then  ; 
Besides,  there*s  reason 

Chi,  Oh! 

Mem.  1  pray  thee  tell  me, 
For  thou  art  a  great  dreamer 


Chi.  I  can  dream,  sir. 
If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well. 

Mem.  Was  it  never 
By  dream  or  apparition  open*d  to 

Chi,  He's  mad.  C^jWt. 

Mem,  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Elysium  ? 
Didst  never  travel  in  thy  sleep  ? 

Chi.  To  taverns. 
When  I  was  drunk  o'er  night ;  or  to  a  wench  ; 
There's  an  Elysium  for  yon,  a  young  bdy 
Wrapt  round  about  you  like  a  snake !    Is  that  U  ? 
Or  if  that  strange  Elyzinm  that  you  talk  of 
Be  where  the  devil  is,  I  have  dream'd  of  him. 
And  that  I  have  had  him  bv  the  hom8,',aiid  rid  him : 
He  trots  the  dagger  out  o'  th'  sheathJ 

Mem.  Elysium, 
The  blessed  fields,  man ! 

Chi.  I  know  no  fields  blessed, 
But  those  I  have  gain'd  by.  I  have  dream'd  I  have 
In  Heaven  too.  [been 

Mem.  There,  handle  that  place ;  that's  Elysiiim. 

Chi.  Brave  singing,  and  brave  dancing,  and  rare 

Mem.  All  full  of  flowers.  [things. 

Chi.  And  pot-herbs. 

Mem.  Bowers  for  lovers. 
And  everlasting  ages  of  delight. 

Chi.  I  slept  not  so  fiir. 

Mem.  Meet  me  on  those  banks 
Some  two  days  hence. 

Chi.  In  dream,  sir? 

Mem.  No ;  in  death,  sir. 
And  there  I  muster  all,  and  pay  the  soldier. 
Away,  no  more,  no  more ! 

Chi.  God  keep  your  lordship ! 
This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  BaBAX. 

Sip.  Where's  the  general  ? 

Chi.  There's  the  old  sign  of  Memnon  :  where 
the  soul  is 
You  may  go  look,  as  I  have. 

Sip.  What's  the  matter. 

Chi.  Why,  question  him  and  see  ;  he  talks  of 
devils, 
Hells,  heavens,  princes,  powers,  and  potentate!. 
You  must  to  th'  pot  too. 

Sip,  How? 

Chi.  Do  you  know  Elyzium  ? 
A  tale  he  talks  the  wild-goose  chase  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 
I  have  read  of  such  a  place. 

Chi,  Then  get  you  to  him, 
Ye  are  as  fine  company  as  can  be  fitted ; 
Your  worship's  fairly  met.  IJS^iL 

Sip.  Mercy  upon  us. 
What  ails  this  gentleman  ? 

Mem.  Incision 

Sip.  How  his  head  works ! 

Mem,  Between  two  ribs ; 
If  he  cut  short,  or  mangle  me,  I'll  take  him 
And  twiri  his  neck  about. 

Sip.  Now  gods  deftoid  us ! 

Mem,  In  a  pure  cup  transparent,  with  a  writing 
To  signify 

Sip.  I  never  knew  him  thus : 
Sure  he's  bewitch*d,  or  poison'd. 

Mem.  Who's  there  ? 

iS'tp.  I,  sir. 

*^—    '''^me  hither.     Siphax  ? 

ow  does  your  lordship  ? 
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Mem,  Well,  God-a-mercy,  soldier,  very  well ; 
But  pr'ythee  tell  me 

Sip,  Kdj  thing  I  can,  sir. 

Mem,  WhaX  durst  thou  do  to  gain  the  rarest 
beauty 
The  world  has  ? 

Sip,  That  the  world  has  ?  'tis  worth  doing. 

Mem,  Is  it  so?  hut  what  doing  bears  it  ? 

Sip.  Why»  any  thing ;  all  dangers  it  appears  to. 

Mem,  Name  some  of  those  things ;  do. 

Sip.  I  would  undertake,  sir» 
A  voyage  round  about  the  world. 

Mem,  Short,  Siphaz. 
A  merchant  does  it  to  spioe  pots  of  alei 

Sip,  I  would  swim  in  armour. 

Mem.  Short  still ;  a  poor  jade 
Loaden  will  take  a  stream,  and  stem  it  strongly 
To  leap  a  mare. 

Sip.  The  plague  I  dnrsL 

Mem,  Still  shorter ; 
I'll  cure  it  with  an  onion. 

Sip.  Surfeits. 

ilfem.  Short  still ; 
They  are  often  physics  for  our  healths,  and  help  us. 

Sip,  I  would  stand  a  breach. 

Mem,  Thine  honour  bids  thee,  soldier : 
'Tis  shame  to  find  a  second  cause. 

Sip,  I  durst,  sir, 
Fight  with  the  ttWggX  monster. 

Mem.  That's  the  poorest ; 
Man  was  ordain'd  their  master.  Durst  you  die,  sir  ? 

Sip*  How  ?  die,  my  lord ! 

Mem,  Die,  Siphaz ;  take  thy  sword. 
And  come  by  that  door  to  her  ?  There's  a  price 
To  buy  a  lusty  love  at. 

Sip,  I  am  well  content,  air, 
To  prove  no  purchaser. 

Mem,  Away,  thou  world-worm  I 
Thou  win  a  matchless  beauty  ! 

Sip.  'Tis  to  lose  it,  sir ; 
For,  being  dead,  where's  the  reward  I  reach  at  ? 
The  love  I  labour  for  ? 

Mem.  There  it  begins,  fool. 
Thou  art  merely  cozen'd ;  for  the  loves  we  now  know 
Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated 
Desires  stirr'd  up  by  Nature  to  increase  her ; 
Licking  of  one  another  to  a  lust ; 
Coarse  and  base  appetites,  earth's  mere  inheritors. 
And  heirs  of  idleness  and  blood :  Pure  love, 
That  that  the  soul  affects,  and  cannot  purchase 
While  she  is  loaden  with  our  flesh  ;  that  love,  sir, 
Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here ; 
Your  ladies'  eyes  are  lampless  to  that  virtue ; 
That  beauty  smiles  not  on  a  cheek  wash'd  over. 
Nor  scents  the  sweets  of  ambers :  Below,  Siphax, 
Below  us  in  the  other  world,  Elyzium, 
Where  is  no  more  dying,  no  despairing,  mourning ; 
Where  all  desires  are  Aill,  deserts  down  loaden: 
There,  Siphaz,  there,  where  loves  are  ever  living ! 
Sip,  Why  do  we  love  in  this  world  then  ? 
Mem.  To  preserve  it. 
The  Maker  lost  his  work  else ;  but  mark,  Siphaz, 
What  issues  that  love  bears. 

Sip,  Why,  children,  sir. 

I  never  heard  him  talk  thus ;  thus  divinely 

And  sensible  before.  iAtidt. 

Mem,  It  does  so,  Siphaz ; 
Things,  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vain,  unvented 
Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air ;  got  with  an  itching 
Aa  bUsters  are,  and  bred,  as  much  corruption 


FU)ws  from  their   lives,  sorrow    conceives    and 

shapes  'em. 
And  oftentimes  the  death  of  those  we  love  most. 
The  breeders  bring  them  to  the  world  to  curse  'em ; 
Crying  they  creep  amongst  us  like  young  cats ; 
Cares  and  continual  crosses  keeping  with  *em, 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  them,  and  experiencf 
An  ass,  they  alter  so  :  They  grow,  and  goodly ; 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  drops  of  water 
They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more : 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.    I  must  tell  thee. 

For  thou  art  understanding, 

Sip,  What  you  please,  sir. 
Mem,  And  as  a  faithAil  man — ^nay,  I  dare  trust 
I  love  the  princess.  [thee— 

Sip,  There,  'tis  that  has  fired  him ;         lAtide 
I  knew  he  had  some  inspiration.— 
But  does  she  know  it,  sir  ? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  does  she ; 
I  have  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip,  If  you  love  her 

Mem,  Nay,  understand  me;  my  heart  takei 
from  me, 
Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  so  brought  to  her. 
How  lik*8t  thou  that  brave  offer  ?  There's  the  lov 
I  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living  I 
She  must  in  justice  come,  boy,  ha  ? 
Sip.  Your  heart,  sir  ? 
Mem,  Ay,  so,  by  all  means,  Siphaz. 
Sip.  He  loves  roast  well, 
That  eats  the  spit. 

Mem.  And  since  thou'rt  come  thus  fitly, 
I'll  do  it  presently,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it ; 
For  thou  canst  teu  a  story,  and  describe  it. 
And  I  conjure  thee,  Siphaz,  by  thy  gentry, 
Nezt  by  the  glorious  battles  we  have  fought  in, 
By  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heats,  colds,  diatressei 
Thy  love  nezt,  and  obedience,  nay,  thy  life 
Sip.  But  one  thing,  first,  sir :   If  she  pleased  1 
grant  it. 
Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live  f  Consider. 
Mem,  Ha  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  could. 
Sip,  'Twould  be  £&r  nearer ; 
Besides,  the  sweets  here  would  induce  the  last  lov( 
And  link  it  in. 

Mem,  Thou  say*8t  right ;  but  our  ranks  here 
And  bloods  are  bars  between  us  \  she  must  stau 
As  I  perceive  she  does.  [off  to< 

Sip,  Desert  and  duty 
Make  even  all,  sir. 

Mem.  Then  the  king,  though  I 
Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can,  must  not  let  he 
So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 
I  would  with  all  my  heart,— but  'tis  impossible. 
Sip,  Why,  say  she  marry  after  ? 
Mem.  No,  she  dares  not ; 
The  gods  dare  not  do  ill ;  come. 
Sip,  Do  you  mean  it  ? 
Mem,  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 
Sip.  For  Heaven  sake, 
Be  not  so  stupid  mad,  dear  general ! 
Mem,  Dispatch,  I  say. 
Sip.  As  you  love  that  you  look  for, 

Heaven  and  the  blessed  life 

Mem,  Hell  take  thee,  cozcomb ! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  me  from  it?  Thy  knife,  I  sa; 
Sip,  [KneeU.]  Do  but  this  one  thing,  on  n 
knees  I  beg  it, 
Stay  but  two  hours  till  I  return  again. 
For  I  will  to  her,  tell  her  all  your  merits. 
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Yotu*  most  unvalued  lore,  and  last  your  danger ; 
If  she  relent,  then  live  still,  and  live  loving, 
Happy,  and  high  in  fiivonr :  if  she  frown 

Mem.  Shall  I  be  sore  to  know  it  ? 

Sip.  As  I  live,  sir. 
My  quick  return  shall  either  bring  yon  fortune, 
Or  leave  you  to  your  own  fate. 

Mem,  Two  hours  ? 

Sip,  Yes,  sir. 

Mem.  Let  it  be  kept. — ^Away  I  I  will  expect  it. 

\,Ex€uni  Mm.  and  Sif. 


SCENE  II,— The  Court  qfihe  Paiaee. 
Enter  Chiiax,  Fool,  and  Page. 

Chi,  You  dainty  wits  1  Two  of  ye  to  a  cater, 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner  ? 

Page.  Ten  at  court,  sir, 
Are  few  enough ;  they  are  as  wise  as  we  are. 

ChL  Hang  ye,  1*11  eat  at  any  time,  and  any 
where ; 
r  never  make  that  part  of  want.     Preach  to  me 
Wliat  ye  can  do,  and  when  ye  list  I 

Foot.  Your  patience ; 
Tis  a  hard  day  at  court,  a  fish  day. 

Chi.  So  it  seems,  sir, 
rhe  fins  grow  out  of  thy  face. 

Fool.  And  to  purchase 
Phis  day  the  company  of  one  dear  custard. 
3r  a  mess  of  Rice  ap  Thomas,  needs  a  main  wit. 
3eef  we  can  bear  before  us,  lined  with  brewis, 
Ind  tubs  of  pork ;  vociferating  veals, 
ind  tongues  that  ne'er  told  lie  yet. 

Chi.  Line  thy  mouth  with  'em. 

Fool,  Thou  hadst  need,  and  great  need,  for  these 
finny  fish  days 
rhe  officers*  understandings  are  so  phlegmatic, 
rhey  cannot  apprehend  us. 

Chi.  That's  great  pity, 
?or  you  deserve  it,  and,  being  apprehended, 
rhe  whip  to  boot. — ^Boy,  what  do  you  so  near  me? 
[  dare  not  trust  your  touch,  boy. 

Enter  BimsMoir  and  his  Boy. 

Page.  As  I  am  virtuous  ! 
¥hat,  thieves  amongst  ourselves  ? 

Chi.  Stremon! 

Stre.  Lieutenant! 

Chi.  Welcome  ashore,  ashore ! 

Fool.  What,  Monsieur  Music  ? 

Stre.  My  fine  fool  I 

Page.  Fellow  Crack !  why,  what  a  consort 
Lre  we  now  bless'd  withal } 

Fool.  Fooling  and  fiddling. 
^Kjt  and  we  live  not  now,  boys — ^What  new  songs, 

Stre,  A  thousand,  man,  a  thousand,      [sirrah  ? 

Fool.  Itching  airs, 
Jluding  to  the  old  sport  ? 

Stre.  Of  all  sizes. 

Fool.  And  how  does  small  Tim  Treble  here,  the 

Bog.  To  do  you  service.  [heart  on't  ? 

Fool,  Oh,  Tim  1  the  times,  the  times,  Tim ! 

Stre.  How  does  the  genend  ? 
Lud  next,  what  money's  stirring  ? 

Chi.  For  the  general, 
le's  here ;  but  such  a  general  I  The  time's  changed, 

Stremon ; 
le  was  the  liberal  general,  and  the  loving, 
*he  feeder  of  a  soldier,  and  the  father ; 
(ut  now  become  the  stupidest. 


Stre.  Why,  what  ails  he  ? 
Chi,  Nay,  if  a  horse  knew, — and  his  hoid'a  big 
enough, — 
I'll  hang  for't.    Didst  thou  ever  see  a  dog 
Run  mad  o'  th'  tooth-ach  ?  Such  another  toy 
Is  he  now ;  so  he  glotes,  and  grins,  and  bites. 

Fool.  Why,  hang  him  quickly, 
And  then  he  cannot  hurt  folks. 

Chi,  One  hour  raving. 
Another  smiling,  not  a  word  the  third  hour. 
I  tell  thee,  Stremon,  he  has  a  stirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at, 
Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another. 
Fool,  1*11  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  miners  bat 
buckram ; 
He  would  bounce  that  out  in  two  hoars. 

Chi,  Then  he  talks 
The  strangest  and  the  maddest  stu£F  from  reason. 
Or  any  thing  you  offer — Stand  thou  there ; 
I'll  shew  thee  how  he  is,  for  I'll  play  Menmon, 
Hie  strangest  general  that  e'er  thou  heardst  oL 
Stremon  I 
Stre,  My  lord! 
ChL  Go  presently,  and  find  me 
A  black  horse  with  a  blue  tail ;  bid  the  blank  comet 
Charge  through  the  sea,  and  sink  the  navy. — Softlj! 
Our  souls  are  things  not  to  be  wakened  in  us 
With  'larums,  and  loud  bawlings ;  for  in  Elyxium, 
Stilness  and  quietness,  and  sweetness,  sirrah, 
I  will  have,  for  it  much  concerns  mine  honour ; 
Such  a  strong  reputation  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  world  shall  say — For,  in  the  forefront* 
So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  gentlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  captains. 
Ten  deep,  and  trapp'd  with  tenter-hooks,  to  take 
Of  aU  occasions  I  for  Friday  cannot  fish  out   [hold 
The  end  I  aim  at :  Tell  me  of  Diocles, 
And  what  he  dares  do  !  Dare  he  meet  me  naked  ? 
Thunder  in  this  hand ;  in  his  left — ^Fool ! 
FooL  Yes,  sir. 

Chi.  Fool,  I  would  have  tiiee  fly  i'  th'  air,  fly 
swiftly 
To  that  place  where  the  sun  sets,  there  deliver — 
Fool.  Deliver?  What,  sir? 
Chi.  This,  sir,  this,  you  slave,  sir ! — lAU  laughs 
'Death,  ye  rude  rogues,  ye  scarabs !  ISeius  the  Fool. 

Fool.  Hold,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Lieutenant,  sweet  lieutenant ! 
Chi.  I  have  done,  sir. 
Page.  You  have  wrung  his  neck  offl 
Chi.  No,  boy ;  'tis  the  nature 
Of  this  strange  passion,  when  it  hits,  to  hale  people 
Along  by  the  hair,  to  kick  *em,  break  their  heads. 
Fool,  Do  you  call  this  acting?  was  your  part 

to  beat  me  ? 
Chi,  Yes,  I  must  act  all  that  he  does. 
Fool.  Plague  act  you  ! 
I'll  act  no  more. 
Stre.  'Tis  but  to  shew,  man. 
Fool,  Then,  man. 
He  should  have  shew'd  it  only,  and  not  done  it ; 
I  am  sure  he  beat  me  beyond  action. — 
Gouts  o'  your  heavy  fist ! 

Chi,  ril  have  thee  to  him  ; 
Thou  hast  a  fine  wit,  fine  fool,  and  canst  play 
He'll  hug  thee,  boy,  and  stroke  thee.  [rarely. 

Fool.  I'll  to  the  stocks  first. 
Ere  I  be  stroked  thus. 
Stre.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax  ? 
ChL  I  know  not  that. 
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Stre.  I'll  to  him. 

Chi*  He  loves  tfaee  well, 
And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  sing ;  much  taken 
He  has  been  with  thy  battle  songs. 

Sire.  If  music 
Can  find  his  madness,  I'll  so  fiddle  him, 
That  out  it  shall  by  th'  shoulders. 

Chi.  My  fine  fiddler, 
He'll  firk  you,  an  you  take  not  heed  too. — 'Twill 
be  rare  sport  lAside. 

To  see  his  own  trade  triumph  over  him ; 
His  lute  laced  to  his  head,  for  creeping  hedges ; 
For    money,   there's  none    stirring. — ^Try,  good 

Stremon, 
Now  what  your  silver  sound  can  do ;  our  voices 
Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Stre.  Something  shall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  -  understand  all.    Let's  to  the 

tavern; 
I  have  some  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whistle  wet 
I'll  pipe  him  such  a  paven [once, 

Chi,  Hold  thy  head  up ; 
I'll  cure  it  with  a  quart  of- wine.  Come,  coxcomb, 
Come,  boy!  take  heed  of  napkins. 

Fool.  You  would  no  more  acting  ? 

Chi.  No  more,  chicken. 

Fooi.  Go  then.  IExomL 


SCENE  lU.^The  Entrance  to  the  Park  of  the 

Palace, 

Enter  Binux  at  one  tide,  and  a  Oentleman  at  the  other. 

Sip.  God  save  you,  sir  I  Pray,  how  might  I  see 

the  princess  ? 
Gent.  Why,  yery  fitly,  sir;  she's  even  now 
ready 
To  walk  out  this  way  into  th'  park.     Stand  there, 
You  cannot  miss  her  sight,  sir. 

Sip.  I  much  thank  yon.  iExit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Caus,  Lucrpps,  and  ChMAimn. 

Calis.  Let's  have  a  care,  for  I'll  assure  ye, 
I  would  not  meet  him  willingly  again ;     [wenches, 
For,  though  I  do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  fashion 
I  would  not  be  acquainted  much  with. 

Cle.  Gentle  lady, 
You  need  not  fear;  the  walks  are  view'd,  and 

empty? 
But  methinks,  madam,  this  kind  heart  of  hin 

Lucip.  Is  slow  a-coming. 

Sip,  [Atide.l  Keep  me,  ye  bless'd  angels ! 
What  killing  power  is  this  ! 

Co/if.  Why,  dost  thou  look  for't? 
Dost  think  he  spoke  in  earnest  ? 

Lucip,  Methinks,  madam, 
A  gentleman  should  keep  his  word ;  and  to  a  lady, 
A  lady  of  your  excellencies  1 

Calis,  Out,  fool  I 
Send  me  his  heart  ?  What  should  we  do  with  't  ? 
dance  it .' 

Lucip,  Dry  it,  and  drink  it  for  the  worms. 

Calis,  Who's  that? 
What  man  stands  there  ? 

Cle.  Where? 

Calia.  There. 

Cle.  A  gentleman. 
Which  I  beseech  your  grace  to  honour  so  much. 
As  know  him  for  your  servant's  brother. 

Calit.  Siphax  ? 


Cle.  The  same,  an't  please  your  grace. — ^What 
does  he  here  ?  lAeide. 

Upon  what  business  ?  and  I  ignorant  ? 

Calie,  He's  grown  a  handsome  gentleman.— 
Good  Siphax, 
You're  welcome  from  the  wun !   'Would  you  with 

us,  sir  ? 
Pray  speak    your  will. — He    blushes. — ^Be    not 

fearful ; 
I  can  assure  you,  for  your  sister's  sake,  sir — 
There's  my  hand  on  it. 
Cle,  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Calis,  Sure  these  soldiers 
Are  all  grown  senseless. 

Cle,  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  ? 
Calis,  Tongue-tied  1 

He  looks  not  well  too ;  by  my  life,  I  think 

Cle,  Speak,  for  shame,  speak ! 
Ludp,  A  man  would  speak. 
Calis.  These  soldiers 
Are  all  dumb  saints.— Consider,  and  take  time, 

sir. — 
Let's  forward,  wenches,  come ;  his  palate's  down. 
Ludp,  Dare  these  men  charge  i'  th'  face  of  fire 
and  bullets, 
.\nd  hang  their  heads  down  at  a  handsome  woman  ? 
Good  master  Mars,  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Lcciprs. 

Cle,  Fy,  beast  I 
No  more  my  brother! 

Sip.  Sister,  honour'd  sister  ! 

Cle,  Dishonour'd  fool  1 

Sip.  I  do  confess 

Cle,  Fy  on  thee  ! 

Sip,  But  stay  till  I  deliver 

Cle.  Let  me  go ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  own  thee. 

Sip.  Fare  vou  well  then ! 
You  must  ne  er  see  me  more. 

Cle.  Why  ?  Stay,  dear  Siphax  ! 
My  anger's  past ;  I'll  hear  yon  speak. 

Sip.  Oh,  sister ! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man  1 

Sip,  Oh,  I  have  drank  my  mischief. 

Cle.  Ha!  what? 

Sip.  My  destruction ; 
In  at  mine  eyes  I  have  drank  it  Oh,  the  princess  ! 
The  rare  sweet  princess  I 

Cle,  How,  fool,  the  rare  princess ! 
Was  it  the  princess  that  thou  saidst  ? 

Sip.  The  princess. 

Cle.  Thou  dost  not  love  her,  sure  ?  thou  darest 
notl 

Sip.  Yes, 
By  Heaven  1 

Cle.  Yes,  by  Heaven  ?  I  know  thou  darest  not. 
The  princess  ?  Tib  thy  life,  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
Presumption  that  will  draw  into  it  all  thy  kindred. 
And  leave  'em  slaves  and  succourless.    The  prin- 
cess ? 
Why,  she's  a  sacred  thing,  to  see  and  worship. 
Fixed  fix>m  us  as  the  sun  is,  high,  and  glorious, 
To  be  adored,  not  doted  on.    Desire  things  pos- 
sible. 
Thou  foolish  young  man ;  nourish  not  a  hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out. 

Sip.  'Tis  my  destiny, 
A.nd  I  know  both  disgrace  and  death  will  quit  it. 
If  it  be  known. 

Cle.  Pursue  it  not  then,  Siphax ; 
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Get  thee  good  wholesoine  thought!  may  nourish 
Go  home  and  pray.  [thee ; 

Sip.  I  cannot. 

Cie.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 
And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip.  I  must  have  her, 
Or  you  no  more  your  hrother.  Work,  Cleanthe ; 
Work,  and  work  speedily,  or  I  shall  die,  wench. 

Cle.  Die  then ;  I  dare  foi^L    Farewell  1 

Sip,  Farewell,  sister; 
Farewell  for  ever !    See  me  buried. 


Cle.  Stay; 
Pray,  stay! — He*8   all    ray  bn>then.-i.Jfo 

Siphaz  ? 
No  other  woman  ? 

Sip,  None,  none ;  she,  or  sinking. 

Cle.  Gro,  and  hope  weU ;  my  life  111 
thee. 

And  all  my  art ;  a  woman  may  work  mirades. 
No  more !  Pray  heartily  against  misfortimesy 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 

Sip.  IshaUdoit.  C 


TeobmwB  §or 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l^^AGrweneartheTmurhmowYmvvs. 

filter  a  Prieatev  nf  Venut  and  a  Boy. 

Priest,  nnd  him  by  any  means;   and,  good 
child,  tell  him 
He  has  forgot  his  old  friend.    Give  him  this ; 
And  say,  this  night,  without  excuse  or  business. 
As  ever  he  may  find  a  friend,  come  to  me ; 
He  knows  the  way,  and  how.    Be  gone  1 

Boy.  I  gallop.  lExiL 

Enter  Clbanths. 

Cle.  I  have  been  looking  you. 

Priat.  The  fair  Cleanthe  !— 
What  may  your  business  be  ? 

Cle.  Oh,  holy  mother. 
Such  business,  of  such  strange  weight  I    Now  or 

never. 
As  you  have  loved  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do» 
When  I  shall  find  a  fit  time 

Priest.  If  by  my  means 
Your  business  may  be  fitted— you  know  me, 
And  how  I  am  tied  unto  you--be  bold,  daughter. 
To  build  your  best  hopes. 

Cle.  Oh,  but  'tis  a  strange  one ; 
Stuck  with  as  many  dangers—- 

Priest.  There's  the  working ; 
Small  things  perform  themselves,  and  give  no 

pleasures. 
Be  confident,  through  death  I'U  serve  you. 

Cle.  Here.  iQftrs  a  purse. 

Priest,  Fy  I  no  corruption. 

Cle.  Take  it ;  it  is  yours ; 
Be  not  so  spiced ;  'tis  good  gold. 
And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  &*  consdenoe. 
I  know  you  have  ways  to  vent  it :  You  may  hold  it. 

Priest,  ru  keep  it  for  you.    When? 

Cle.  To-morrow  morning 
I'll  visit  you  again ;  and,  when  occasion 
Offers  itself, 

Priest,  Instruct  me,  and  have  at  you. 

Cle.  Farewell  till  then  !  Be  sure. 

Priest.  As  your  own  thoughts,  lady. 

Cle.  'Tis  a  main  work,  and  full  of  fear. 

Priest.  Fools  only 
Make  their  effects  seem  fearful.    Farewell,  daugh- 
ter  1  lExU  Clbanthb. 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  tough  soldier ; 
Now  I  shall  be  his  sweet  again. — What  business 
Is  this  she  has  a-foot  ?    Some  lusty  lover 
Beyond  her  line;  the  young  wench  would  fidn 

piddle ; 
A  little  to  revive  her  must  be  thought  of ; 


Tis  even  so,  she  must  have  it.    But  how  bj  aay 

means, 
A  devil,  can  she  drive  it  ?    I  that  wait  still 
Before  the  goddess,  giving  oracle. 
How  can  I  profit  her  ?  'Tis  her  own  prcject. 
And  if  she  cast  it  false,  her  own  fault  be  it. 


SCENE  U.-^  Antechamber  to   Mbmnok's 

Apartment. 

Enter  Polvoobs,  EuiisirBs,  Strbmon,  PoLTBnm,  «Mf 

Psuos. 

Pclyd.  Why,  this  is  utter  madness. 

Eum.  Thus  it  is,  sir. 

Polpd.  Only  the  princess'  sight  ? 

Polffb.  All  we  can  judge  at. 

Polyd.  This  must  be  look'd  to  timely. 

Eum.  Yes,  and  wisely. 

Polyd.  He  does  not  offer  at  his  life  ? 

Bum.  Not  yet,  sir. 
That  we  can  hear  of. 

Polyd.  Noble  gentlemen. 
Let  me  entreat  your  watches  over  him  ; 
Ye  cannot  do  a  worthier  work. 

Pel.  We  came,  sir, 
Provided  for  that  service. 

Polyd.  Where  is  Chilax  ? 

Stre.  A  little  busy,  sir. 

Polyd.  Are  the  Fool  and  Boy  here? 

Stre.  They  are,  sir. 

Enter  Waaon, 

Polyd.  Let  'em  be  stUl  so ;  and  as  they  find  his 
humours—^ 

Eum.  Now  you  may  behold  him. 

Polyd,  Stand  dose,  and  work  no  ndse. 
By  his  eyes,  now,  gentlemen, 
I  guess  him  frdl  of  anger. 

Eum,  BenotseenUiere. 

ITheif  retire  to  mm  side  qfthe  staffs. 

Mem,  The  hour's  past  long  ago  ;  he*s  false  and 
fearful,—— 
Coward  go  with  thy  caitiff  soul,  thou  cur-dog ! 
Thou  cold  dod,  wild-fire  warm  thee  l*— monatitnia 

fearful  ; 
I  know  the  slave  shakes  but  to  think  on*t. 

Polyd.  Who's  that  ? 

Eum.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Mem,  But  I  shall  catch  you,  rascal ; 
Your  mangy  soul  is  not  immortal  here,  sir ; 
You  must  die,  and  we  must  meet ;  we  must,  ma|;. 
Be  sure  we  must  I  For  not  a  nook  of  heU«       [got. 
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Not  the  most  horrid  pit,  shall  harbour  thee ; 
The  devil'f  tail  shall  not  hide  thee,  but  I'll  have 

thee  : 
And  how  I'll  use  thee !  Whips  and  firebrands, 
Toasting  thy  tail  against  a  flame  of  wildfire, 
And  basting  it  with  brimstone,  shall  be  nothing. 
Nothing  at  all  1    I'll  teach  you  to  be  treacherous ! 
Was  never  slave  so  swinged  since  hell  was  heD, 
As  I  will  swinge  thy  slave's  soul ;  and  be  sure  on't. 

Polyd,  Is  this  imagination,  or  some  circum- 
For  'tis  extreme  strange.  [stance  ? 

Eum,  So  is  all  he  does,  sir. 

Mem.  'Till  then  1*11  leave  you.— Who*B  there  ? 
Demagoras  !  [Where's  the  surgeon  ? 

Enter  DaiiAooius. 

Dem.  My  lord! 

Mem.  Bring  me  the  surgeon ; 
And  wait  you  too. 

lExit  DxM.  and  re-enUrt  Ufith  the  Burgeon. 

PolyA.  What  would  he  with  a  surgeon  ? 

Bum.  Things    mustering  in   his  head:    Pray 

Mem.  Come  hither.  [mark. 

Have  you  brought  your  instruments  ? 

Sur.  They  are  within,  sir. 

Mem.  Put  to  the  doors  a  while  there.    You 
can  incise 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  without  defiicing  ? 

Sur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  from  the  flesh  } 

Sur.  The  least  thing. 

Mem.  Well,  come  hither  then.    Take  off  my 
doublet. 
For,  look  you,  surgeon,  I  must  have  you  cut 
My  heart  out  here,  and  handsomely. — Nay,  stare 

not, 
Nor  do  not  start :  I'll  cut  your  throat  else,  surgeon ! 
Come,  swear  to  do  it. 

Sur.  Good  sir 

Mem.  Sirrah,  hold  him ;  [2v>  Dsmagobaii, 

111  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I'U  do  it. 
Why,  what  should  we  do  living  after  you,  sir  ? 
We  11  die  before  you,  if  you  please. 

Mem.  No,  no ! 

Sur.  Living?  hang   living!— Is  there  ne'er  a 
cat-hole 
Where  I  may  creep  through  ?  'Would  I  were  i'  th' 
Indies !  lAHde. 

Mem.  Swear  then,  and  after  my  death  presently. 
To  kill  yourselves  and  follow,  as  ye  are  honest. 
As  ye  have  faiths,  and  loves  to  me ! 

Dem.  We'll  do  it. 

Eum.  [To  PoLYDORK.]  Pray,  do  not  stir  yet; 
we  are  near  enough 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I  am,  sir. 
Come,  look  upon  me,  view  the  best  way  boldly ; 
Fear  nothing,  but  cut  home.    If  your  hand  shake, 

sirrah. 
Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i'  th'  cutting, 
Make  the  least  scratdi  upon  it ;  but  draw  it  whole. 
Excellent  fair,  shewing  at  all  points,  surgeon. 
The  honour  and  the  valour  of  the  owner. 
Mixed  with  the  most  immaculate  love  I  send  it, 
(Look  to't  1)  I'll  slice  thee  to  the  soul. 

Sur.  Ne'er  fear,  sir, 
I'll  do  it  daintily. — 'Would  I  were  out  once. 

iAtUte. 

Mem.  I  will  not  have  you  smile,  sirrah,  when 
you  do  it, 


As  though  you  cut  a  lady's  com ;  'tis  scurvy  : 
Do  me  it,  as  thou  dost  thy  prayers,  seriously. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it  in  a  dump,  sir. 

Mem.  In  a  dog,  sir ! 
I'll  have  no  dumps,  nor  dumplins.    Fetch  your 
And  then  I'll  tell  you  more.  •  [tools, 

Sur.  If  I  return 
To  hear  more,  1*11  be  hang'd  for't  lAtide. 

Mem.  Quick,  quick ! 

Dem.  Yes,  sir 
With  all  the  heels  we  have. 

lExcunt  Burgeon  and  Dbmaoobab. 

Eum.  Yet  stand. 

Pdyd.  He'U  do  it 

Eum.  He  cannot,  and  we  here. 

Mem.  Why  when,  ye  rascals. 
Ye  dull  slaves  ?    WiU  you  come,  sir  ?    Surgeon, 

■yringe, 
DoK-leech,  shall  I  come  fetch  you  ? 

Polyd.  Now  I'U  to  him. 

Grod  save  you,  honour'd  brother  I 

Mem.  My  dear  Polydore, 
Welcome  from  travel,  welcome  1  And  how  do  you  ? 

Polyd.  Well,  sir ;  'would  you  were  so. 

Mem.  I  am,  I  thank  you. 
You  are  a  better'd  man  much ;  I  the  same  still, 
An  old  rude  soldier,  sir. 

Polyd.  Pray,  be  plain,  brother, 
And  t^  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vision. 
For,  to  me,  it  appears  no  more ;  so  far 
From  common  course  and  reason. 

Mem.  Thank  thee,  Fortune ! 
At  length  I  have  found  the  man,  the  man  must  do 
The  man  in  honour  bound  I  [it, 

Polyd.  To  do  what? 

Mem.  Hark, 
For  I  will  bless  you  with  the  dreumstance 
Of  that  weak  shadow  that  appear'd. 

Polyd.  Speak  on»  sir. 

Mem.  It  is  no  story  for  all  ears. 

C  WaUu  wUh  him,  and  whispers  to  him. 

Polyd,  The  princess? 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  all. 

Polyd.  How? 

Eum.  Sure  'tis  dangerous, 
He  starts  so  at  it 

Polyd.  Your  heart  ?  Do  you  know,  sir^ 

Mem.  Yes ;  pray  thee  be  softer. 

Polyd.  Me  to  do  it? 

Mem.  Only  reserved,  and  dedicated. 

Polyd.  For  shame,  brother! 
Know  what  you  are ;  a  man. 

Mem.  None  of  your  Athens, 
Good  sweet  sir,  no  philosophy !  Thou  feel'st  not 
The  honourable  end,  foot 

Polyd.  I  am  sure  I  fed 
The  shame  and  scorn  that  follow.  Have  yon  served 

thus  long. 
The  glory  of  your  country  in  your  conquests. 
The  envy  of  your  neighbours  in  your  virtues. 
Ruled  armies  of  your  own,  given  laws  to  nations. 
Beloved  and  fear*d  as  far  as  Fame  has  travelled, 
Call*d  the  most  fortunate  and  happy  Memnon, 
To  lose  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  lose  it  ? 
Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridiculously, 
To  flinff  away  your  fortune  ?  Where's  your  wisdom  ? 
Where  s  that  you  govem'd  others  by,  discretion  ? 
Does  your  rule  lastly  hold  upon  yourself?    Fy, 

brother  I 
How  are  you  fallen  ?  Get  up  into  your  honour, 
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The  top-branch  of  your  bravery,  and,  from  thence, 
Look  and  lament  how  little  Memnon  seems  now. 

Mem.  Hum !  'Tis  well  spoken  ;  but  dost  thou 
think,  young  scholar, 
The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  happiness 
Could  turn  the  end  I  aim  at  ?  No,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  book-case,  brother.  Will  you  do  it? 
Use  no  more  art :  I  am  resolved. 

Palyd,  You  may,  sir. 
Command  me  to  do  any  thing  that's  honest, 
And  for  your  noble  end :  But  this,  it  carries 

Mem.  Yon  shall  not  be  so  honoured ;  live  an 
assstilU 
And  learn  to  spell  for  profit :  Gro,  go  study ! 

Eum,  [Aside  to  Pol.]  Yon  must  not  hold  him 
up  so ;  he  is  lost  then.  [turnspits. 

Mem,  Get  thee  to  school  again,  and  talk  of 
And  find  the  natural  cause  out  why  a  dog  [ing. 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lie  down :  There's  leam- 


'Tis  brave ; 
[I  find  it, 


Polyd.  Come ;  I  will  do  it  now 
And  now  allow  the  reason. 

Mem.  Oh,  do  you  so,  sir  ? 
Do  yon  find  it  current? 

Polyd.  Yes,  yes ;  excellent. 

Mem.  I  told  you. 

Polffd.  I  was  fooUsh :  I  have  here  too 
The  rarest  way  to  find  the  truth  out.     Hark  you ! 
You  shall  be  ruled  by  me. 

Mem.  I  will  be :  But 

Palyd,  I  reach  it ; 
If  the  worst  fall,  have  at  the  worst ;  we'll  both  go. 
But  two  days,  and  'tis  thus. — [  Whiepert  him.  ] 

Mem.  Twill  do  weU  so.  [Ha? 

Polyd.  Then  is't   not  excellent  ?  do  you  con- 

Mem.  'Twill  work  for  certain.  [oeive  it  ? 

Polyd.  Oh,  'twill  tickle  her; 
And  you  shall  know  then  by  a  line. 

Mem,  I  Uke  it : 
But  let  me  not  be  fool'd  again. 

Polyd.  Doubt  nothing: 
You  do  me  wrong  then.  Get  you  in  there  private, 
As  I  have  taught  you.  Basta ! 

Mem.  Work. 

Polyd.  I  will  do.  IBxit  Maniroir. 

Eum.  Have  you  found  the  cause  ? 

Polyd.  Yes,  and  the  strangest,  gentlemen, 
That  e*er  I  heard  of ;  anon  I'U  teU  you. — Stremon, 
Be  you  still  near  him  to  affect  his  fSuicy, 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:  Let  the  Fool  and  Boy 
Stay  him,  they  may  do  some  pleasure  too. — Eu- 
menes,  [brought. 

What  if   he  had  a  wench,  a  handsome  whore 
Rarely  dress'd  up,  and  taught  to  state  it  ? 

Eum,  Well,  sir. 

Polyd.  His  cause  is  merely  heat.— And  made 
It  were  the  princess,  mad  for  him  ?  [believe 

Eum,  I  tliink 
^were  not  amiss. 

Polyb.  And  let  him  kiss  her  ? 

Polyd.  WhatebM? 

Pel.  I'll  be  his  bawd,  an*t  please  yon ;  young 
and  wholesome, 
I  can  assure  you,  he  shall  have. 

Eum.  'Faith,  let  him.  [a  little  ; 

Polyd.  He  shall;  I  hope 'twiU  help  him.  Walk 
I'll  tell  you  how  his  case  stands,  and  my  project, 
In  which  you  must  be  mourners ;  but,  by  all  means, 
Stir  not  yon  from  him,  Stremon. 

Stre.  On  our  lives,  sir.  lExeutU. 


SCENE  III. — Bifore  a  House  near  /A^  Tcmpls 

OF  Venus. 

.filler  PriestesB  and  Chiuiz. 

Priest.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  man !  two  days  in 
And  never  see  your  old  friend  ?  [town, 

Chi.  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me ! 

Priest.  And,  in  my  conscience,  if  I  had  notsent — 

Chi.  No  more ;  I  would  ha'  come ;  I  must. 

Priest.  I  find  you ; 
God-a-mercy  Want !  You  never  care  for  me. 
But  when  your  slops  are  empty. 

Chi.  Ne'er  fear  that,  wench ; 
'Shall  find  good  current  coin  stilL   Is  this  the  old 

Priest.  Have  you  forgot  it?  [hoaae  ? 

Chi,  And  the  door  still  standing 
That  goes  into  the  temple  ? 

Priest.  StUl. 

Chi.  The  robes  too, 
That  I  was  wont  to  shift  in  here  ? 

Priest.  All  here  stilL 

Chi.  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles  hmTe  I 
trotted  through ! 
What  fears  and   frights  I   Every  poor  mouse   n 

monster 
That  I  heard  stir,  and  every  stick  I  trod  on 
A  sharp  sting  to  my  conscience. 

Priest.  *Las,  poor  conscience ! 

Chi.  And  all  to  liquor  thy  old  boots,  wench. 

Priest.  Out,  beast! 

Chi.  To   new-carine   thy  carcase;    that's   the 
truth  on't. 
How  does  thy  keel  ?  does  it  need  nailing?  a  tither 
When  all  thy  linen's  up ;  and  a  more  yare 

Priest.  Py,  fy,  sir  I 

Chi.  Ne'er  stemm'd  the  straights. 

Priest.  How  you  talk ! 

Chi.  I  am  old,  wench. 
And  talking  to  an  old  man  's  like  a  stomacher ; 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm. 

Priest.  But,  pray  tell  me 

ChL  Any  thing. 

Priest.  Where  did  the  boy  meet  with  yoo !  At 
a  wench,  sure  ? 
At  one  end  of  a  wench,  a  cup  of  wine,  sure  ? 

Chi.  Thou  know'st  I  am  too  honest. 

Priest.  That's  your  fault ; 
And  that  the  surgeon  knows. 

Chi.  Then,  farewell ! 
I  will  not  fail  yon  soon. 

Priest.  You  shall  stay  supper  ; 
I  have  sworn  you  shall ;  by  this,  yon  shall ! 

IKisses  Mm. 

Chi.  I  will,  wench ; 
But,  after  supper,  for  an  hour,  my  busines^^— ~ 

Priest.  And  but  an  hour  ? 

Chi.  No,  by  this  kiss ;  that  ended, 
I  will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms,  wench — 

Priest.  No  more ;  I  take  your  meaning.  Come» 
'tis  supper  time.  lExeunt, 


SCENE  IV The  Apartmeni  t^  Calis  m  the 

Palace. 

Entfr  Caus,  Cucaktiub,  and  Loapra. 

Calis.  Thou  art  not  well. 
Cle.  Your  grace  sees  more  a  great  deal 
Than  I  feel— Yet  I  lie.  Oh,  brother !  lAside. 
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Calls.  Mark  her ; 
Is  not  the  quickness  of  her  eye  consumed,  wench  ? 
The  lively  red  and  white  ? 

Lueip.  Nay,  she  is  much  alter'd, 
That  on  my  understanding ;  all  her  sleeps,  lady* 
Which  were  as  sound  and  sweet 

CU,  Pray,  do  not  force  me, 
Good  madam,  where  I  am  not,  to  be  ill. 
Conceit's  a  double  sickness;  on  my  faith,  your 
Is  mere  mistaken  in  me.  [highness 

Cali$.  I  am  glad  on't 
Yet  this  I  have  ever  noted,  when  thou  wast  thus, 
It  still  fore-run  some  strange  event :  My  sister 
Died  when  thou  wast  thus  last ! — Hark,  hark,  ho ! 
[A  dead  mar€h  voithin  of  drums  and  tackbuU. 
What  mournful  noise  is  this  comes  creeping  for- 
ward? 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer ;  do  you  hear  it  ? 

Enter  PoLVDoaa,  "Evumtns,  Foltkub,  ami  Psliub, 

mourning. 

Lueip.  It  seems  some  soldier's  funeral :  See,  it 

Calis.  What  may  it  mean  ?  [enters. 

Polyd.  The  gods  keep  you,  fair  Calis  ! 

Cai%9.  This  man  can  speak,  and  well.  He  stands 
and  views  us ; 
*Would  I  were  ne'er  worse  look'd  upon.    How 

humbly 
His  eyes  are  cast  now  to  the  earth  I    Pray  mark 

him. 
And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  troubles. 
See,  now  he  weeps ;   they   all  weep ;   a  sweeter 
I  never  look'd  upon,  nor  one  that  braver    [sorrow 
Became  his  grief. — If  our  will  with  us  ? 

Polyd,  Great  lady 

[Takei  out  a  cup/Srom  under  hie  cloak. 
Excellent  beauty  I 

Calis.  He  speaks  handsomely. 
What  a  rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays ! 
That  stop  was  admirable. 

Polyd.  See,  see,  thou  princess, 
Thou  great  commander  of  all  hearts 

Calis,  I  have  found  it. 
Oh,  how  my  soul  shakes  I 

Polyd,  See,  see  the  noble  heart 
Of  him  that  was  the  noblest !    See,  and  glory 
(like  the  proud  god  himself)  in  what  thou  hast 

purchased : 
Behold  the  heart  of  Memnon ! — Does  it  start  you? 

Calis.  Good  gods,  what  has  his  wildness  done  ? 

Polyd,  Look  boldly ; 
You  boldly  said  you  durst.  Look,  wretched  woman ! 
Nay,  fly  not  back,  fair  folly,  'tis  too  late  now. 
Virtue  and  blooming  Honour  bleed  to  death  here : 
Take  it ;  the  legacy  of  love  bequeath'd  you, 
Of  cruel  love,  a  cruel  legacy. 
What  was  the  will  that  wrought  it  then  ?    Can  you 
Embalm  it  in  your  truest  tears,  if  women   [weep  ? 
Can  weep  a  truth,  or  ever  sorrow  sunk  yet 
Into  the  soul  of  your  sex ;  for  'tis  a  jewel 
The  world's  worth  cannot  weigh  down  i  Take  it, 

lady; 
And  with  it  all — I  dare  not  curse — my  sorrows. 
And  may  they  turn  to  serpents  1 

Eum,  How  she  looks 
Still  upon  him  I    See,  now  a  tear  steals  from  her. 

PeL  But  still  she  keeps  her  eye  firm. 

Polyd.  Next,  read  this.  iQfert  a  paper. 

But,  since  I  see  your  spirit  somewhat  troubled, 
I'U  do  it  for  you. 

Pel,  Still  she  eyes  him  mainly. 


PoLvsoM  reads. 

Go,  happy  heart !  for  thou  shalt  lie 
Intomb'd  In  her  for  whom  I  die. 
Example  of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  she  chanoe  to  chide 
Me  for  Blownese,  tn  her  pride. 
That  it  was  for  her  I  died. 

If  a  tear  escape  her  eye, 
Tis  not  for  my  memory. 
But  thy  rites  of  obeequy. 

The  altar  was  my  loving  breast. 
My  heart  the  sacrificed  beast, 
And  I  was  myself  the  priest 

Your  body  was  the  sacred  shrine. 
Your  cruel  mind  the  power  divine. 
Pleased  with  hearts  of  men,  not  kineb 

Eum.  Now  it  pours  down. 

Polyd,  I  like  it  rarely. — Lady ! 

j^ttim.  How  greedily  she  swallows  np  his  lan- 

Pel,  Her  eye  inhabits  pn  him.  [guage ! 

Polyd.  Cruel  lady. 
Great  as  your  beauty  scornful  1  had  your  power 
But  equal  poise  on  all  hearts,  all  hearts  perished ; 
But  Cupid  has  more  shafts  than  one,  more  flames 

too; 
And  now  he  must  be  open-eyed,  'tis  justice  : 
Live  to  enjoy  your  longing?  live  and  laugh  at 
The  losses  and  the  miseries  we  suffer ; 
Live  to  be  spoken  when  your  cruelty 
Has  cut  off  all  the  virtue  from  this  kingdom, 
Tum'd  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  service 

Calis.  I  swear  his  anger's  excellent 

Polyd,  Truth,  and  most  tried  love. 
Into  disdain  and  downfall.— 

Calis.  Still  more  pleasing. 

Polyd,  live  then,  I  say,  famous  for  civil  slaugh. 
ters. 
Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your  glories. 
Live,  and  be  spoken, ''  This  is  she,  thu  lady. 
This  goodly  lady,  yet  most  killing  beauty. 
This  with  the  two-edged  eyes,  the  heart  for  hard- 
ness 
Outdoing  rocks ;  and  coldness,  rocks  of  crystal ; 
This  with  the  swelling  soul,  more  coy  of  courtship 
Than  the  proud  sea  is  when  the  shores  embrace 

him." 
Live  till  the  mothers  find  you,  read  your  story, 
And  sow  their  barren  curses  on  your  beauty ; 
'Till  those  that  have  enjoyed  their  loves  despise  you, 
'Till  virgins  pray  against  you,  old  age  find  you, 
And,  even  as  wasted  coals  glow  in  their  dying. 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  ashes ! 
But,  you're  &e  sister  of  my  king ;  more  prophecies 
Else  I  should  utter  of  you ;  true  loves  and  loyal 
Bless  themselves  ever  from  you  I     So  I  leave  you. 

lOoing. 

Calis.  Pr*ythee  be  angry  still,  young  man :  good 
fair  sir. 
Chide  me  again. — ^What  would  this  man  do  pleased, 
That  in  his  passion  can  bewitch  souls ! — Stay* 

Eum,  Upon  my  life  she  loves  him. 

Calis.  Pray  stay. 

Polyd.  No. 

Calis.  I  do  command  you. 

Polyd.  No,  you  cannot,  lady, 
I  have  a  spell  against  you,  Faith  and  Reason. 
You  are  too  weak  to  reach  me :  I  have  a  heart  too, 
But  not  for  hawk's  meat,  lady. 

Co/u.  Even  for  chari^. 
Leave  me  not  thus  afflicted :  You  can  teach  me— 
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Pofyd.  How  can  you  preach  that  charity  to  others. 
That  in  your  own  soul  are  an  atheist, 
Believing  neither  power  nor  fear  ?  I  trouhle  yon. 
The  gods  be  good  unto  yon ! 

Calis.  Amen!  iSketwxms. 

Ludp,  Lady! 

Cte.  Oh,  royal  madam  I — Gentlemen,  for  Hea- 
ven sake !  {Tkeif  return, 

Polyd,  Give  her  fresh  ur ;  she  comes  again : 
away,  sirs, 
And  here  stand  close  till  we  perodve  the  working. 

Eum,  You  have  undone  alL 

{The^  retire  to  one  tide  of  the  tBtage. 

Polyd.  So  I  fear. 

Pel.  She  loves  yon. 

Bum.  And  then  all  hope's  lost  this  way. 

Polyd,  Peace  I  She  rises. 

Cle,  Now  for  my  purpose,  Fortune  I 

Calis.  Where's  the  gentleman  ? 

Ludp.  Gone,  madam. 

Caiu.  Why  gone? 

Ludp.  He  has  dispatch'd  his  business. 

CalU.  He  came  to  speak  with  me. 

CU.  He  did. 

CalU.  He  did  not, 
For  I  had  many  questions. 

Ludp.  On  my  faith,  madam, 
He  talk'd  a  great  while  to  you. 

Calia.  Thou  oonoeivest  not ; 
He  talk'd  not  as  he  should  do. — Oh  my  heart ! 
Away  with  that  sad  sight  [Pointing  to  the  cup."] 
— Didst  thou  ever  love  me  ? 

Ludp.  Why  do  you  make  that  question  ? 

Caiis.  If  thou  didst, 
Run,  run,  wench,  run.  Nay,  see  how  thou  stirr'st! 

Ludp.  Whither  ? 

Calis.  If  'twere  for  any  thing  to  please  thyself. 
Thou  wouldst  run  to  the  devil :  But  I  am  grown — 

CU.  Fy,  lady ! 

Calis.  I  ask  none  of  your  fortunes,  nor  your 
loves. 
None  of  your  bent  desires  I  slack ;  ye  are  not 
In  love  with  all  men,  are  ye  ?  one,  for  shame. 
You'll  leave  your  honoured  mistress.    Why  do  ye 

stare  so? 
What  is  that  you  see  about  me  ?  tell  me. — 
Lord,  what  am  I  become?    I  am  not  wild,  sure ; 
Heaven  keep  that  from  me  I    Oh,  Cleanthe,  help 

me, 
Or  I  am  sunk  to  death ! 

Cle.  You  have  offended. 
And  mightily ;  Love  is  incensed  against  you, 
And  therefore  take  my  counsel :  To  the  temple, 
For  that's  the  speediest  physic  ;  before  the  goddess 
Give  your  repentant  prayers ;  ask  her  will. 
And  from  the  oracle  attend  your  sentence : 
She's  mild  and  merciful. 

Calis.  I  will.     Oh,  Venus  I 
Even  as  thou  lovest  thyself 

Cle.  [Apart."]  Now  for  my  fortune. 

[ExeunA  Oaus,  CLCAfiTBa,  and  Liksppb. 

Polyd.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Pel.  Why,  make  yourself. 

Polyd.  I  dare  not ; 
No,  gentlemen,  I  dare  not  be  a  villain. 
Though  her  bright  beauty  would  entice  an  angel. 
I  will  to  th'  king,  my  last  hope. — Get  him  a  woman, 
As  we  before  concluded ;  and,  as  ye  pass, 
Give  out  the  Spartans  are  in  arms,  and  terrible ; 
And  let  some  letters  to  that  end  be  feign'd  too, 


And  sent  to  you ;  some  posts  too  to  tiie  general ; 
And  let  me  work.    Be  near  him  stilL 

Eum.  We  will,  sir. 

Polyd.  Farewell,  and  pray  for  all !    Wliate'er  I 
Do  it,  and  hope  a  fair  end.  [will  ye, 

Eunu  The  gods  speed  ye  I 


SCENE  Y.^An  Antechamber  in  the  House  qf 

Memnon. 

Enter  SraxMoiv,  Fool,  Pige,  and  Servants. 

Serv.  He  lies  quiet. 

Stre.  Let  him  lie  ;  and,  as  I  told  ye. 
Make  ready  for  this  show.    He  has  divers  times 
Been  calling  upon  Orpheus  to  appear, 
And  shew  the  joys — Now  I  will  be  that  Orpheus  ; 
And,  as  I  play  and  sing,  like  beasts  and  trees 
I  would  have  you  shaped,  and  enter :  Thou  s  dog^ 

Fool,— 
I  have  sent  about  your  suits— the  Boy  a  bush. 
An  ass  you,  you  a  lion. 

Fool,  I  a  dog? 
I'll  fit  you  for  a  dog.    Bow  wow ! 

Stre.  'Tis  excellent. 
Steal  in,  and  make  no  noise. 

FooL  Bow  wow ! 

Stre.  Away,  rogue  1 


SCENE  VL— TAtf  House  qf  the  Priestess^  next 

to  the  Temple. 

Enter  Friuien  and  CmiAx. 

Priest.  Good  sweet  friend,  be  not  long. 

Chu  Thou  think'st  each  hour  ten 
Till  I  be  ferreting. 

Priest.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Chi.  I  will  not  be  above  an  hour :  Let  thy  robe 
And  the  door  the  kept.  [be  ready, 

[Clkaxtob  knocks  within. 

Priest.  Who  knocks  there  ?  Yet  more  business  ? 

Enter  Clkamths. 

Chi.  Have  you  more  pensioners? — ^The  princess' 
woman! 
Nay,  then,  I'll  stay  a  little :  what  game's  s-fbot 
now  ?  [Setirts  apart. 

Cle.  Now  is  the  time.     [Whispert  to  tke  Prterten. 

Chi.  A  rank  bawd,  by  this  hand,  too ; 
She  grinds  o'  both  sides :  Hey,  boys  1 

Priest.  How  ?  your  brother  Siphax  ? 
Loves  he  the  princess  ? 

Cle.  Deadly ;  and  you  know 
He  is  a  gentleman,  descended  nobly. 

Chi,  But  a  rank  knave  as  ever  piss'd.       [Aside. 

Cle.  Hold,  mother ;  [Givu  a  pnrse. 

Here's  more  gold,  and  some  jewels. 

Chi.  Here's  no  villainy !  [Aside. 

I  am  glad  I  came  to  th'  hearing. 

Priest.  Alas,  daughter, 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Chi.  Hold  off,  you  old  whore  1 
There's  more  gold  coming ;  alPs  mine,  alL   [Aside. 

Cle.  Do  you  shrink  now  ? 
Did  yoa  not  promise  faithfully  ?  and  told  me, 
Through  any  danger^— 

Priest.  Any  1  can  wade  through. 

Cle.  You  shall  and  easily;  the  sin  not  men 
neither. 
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Here's  for  m  belter  stole,  and  a  new  veil,  mother : 

lOivti  a  purse. 
Come,  yon  shall  be  my  friend.    If  all  hit 

Chi.  Hang  me  1  [Atide. 

Cle.  rU  make  yon  richer  than  the  goddess. 

Priest.  Say  then ; 
I'm  yoars.    What  most  I  do  ? 

Cle.  T  th'  morning, 
Bat  very  early,  will  £e  princess  visit 
The  temple  of  the  goddess,  being  tronbled 
With  strange  things  that  distract  her :  From  the 

oracle 
(Being  strongly  too  in  love)  she  wiQ  demand 
The  goddess'  pleasure,  and  a  man  to  core  her. 
That  oracle  you  give :  Describe  my  brother ; 
Yon  know  him  perfectly. 

Priest,  I  have  seen  him  often. 

Cle»  And  charge  her  take  the  next  man  she  shall 
meet  with, 
When  she  comes  out :    You  understand  me  ? 


Priest.  Weill 

Cle.  Which  shall  be  he  attending.    This  is  all, 
And  easily  without  suspicion  ended ; 
Nor  none  dare  disobey,  'tis  Heaven  that  does  it. 
And  who  dares  cross  it  then,  or  once  suspect  it  ? 
The  venture  is  most  easy* 

Priest.  1  will  do  it. 

Cle.  As  you  shall  prosper^ 

Priest,  As  I  shall  prosper  1 

Cle.  Take  this  too,  and  farewell  I    But,  first, 
hark  hither. 

Chu  What  a  young  whore's  this  to  betray  her 
mistress  1 
A  thousand  cuckolds  shall  that  husband  be 
That  marries  thee,  thou  art  so  mischievous. 
I'll  put  a  spoke  among  your  wheels.  lAside. 

Cle.  Be  constant  1 

Priest.  Tu  done. 

Chi,  I'll  do  no  more  at  drop-shot  then.     lExit. 

Priest.  Farewell,  wench  I  [.Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L-^An  Apartment  in  the  Hwue  qf 

Mbmnon. 

Enter  a  Sonrant  and  Bnmioic,  eU  (he  door. 

Serv.  He  stirs,  he  stirs. 

Stre.  Let  him ;  I'm  ready  for  him ; 
He  shall  not  this  day  perish,  if  his  passions 
May  be  fed  with  music.    Are  they  ready  ? 

Enter  MxMJtoH. 

Serv.  All,  all.  See  where  he  comes. 

Stre.  rU  be  straight  for  him.  lExU. 

Enter  Bumnaa,  FbLTBiua,  and  Pauca. 

Serv.  How  sad  he  looks,  and  sullen  1    Here  are 

the  captains :  IThep  stand  dose. 

My  fear's  past  now. 

Mem.  Pot  case,  i*  th'  other  world 
She  do  not  love  me  neither?    I  am  old,  'tis 

certain — • 
Eum.  His  spirit  is  a  little  quieter.  {.Apart. 

Mem.  My  blood  lost,  and  my  limbs  stiff ;  my 

embraces 
Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark*s,  hoarv  and  headess ; 
My  words  worse :  My  fame  only,  and  achievements, 
(Which  are  my  strength,  my  blood,  my  youth,  my 

fashion) 
Must  woo  her,  win  her,  wed  her ; — that's  but  wind. 
And  women  are  not  brought  to  bed  with  shadows. 
I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong ;  she's  young  and 

blessed, 
Sweet  as  the  spring,  and  as  his  blossoms  tender. 
And  I  a  nipping  north-wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails,  and  frosty  icicles :  Are  the  souls  so  too, 
When  they  depart  hence,  lame,  and  old,  and  loveless  ? 
No,  sure ;  'tis  ever  youth  there ;  Time  and  Death 
Follow  our  flesh  no  more  ;  and  that  forced  opinion 
That  spirits  have  no  sexes,  I  believe  not 
There  must  be  love,  there  is  love. 

Enter  SraaMoif ,  like  Orpheus,  and  his  B(gr  like  Charon. 

What  art  thou  ? 

BONO. 

OrpM.  Orpheus  I  am,  oomo  from  tho  deeps  below. 
To  thee,  fond  man,  tho  phiffucs  of  love  to  shew : 


To  the  fiilr  fields  where  lovsa  eternal  dweU 
There's  none  that  oome,  but  first  they  pass  through  hell : 
Hark,  and  beware  !  unices  thou  hast  loved,  ever 
fidoved  again,  thou  shalt  see  those  Joys  never. 

Hark,  how  they  groan  that  died  despairing  I 

Oh,  take  heed  thai ! 
Bark  how  th^  howl  for  over-daring  I 

All  these  were  men. 

They  that  be  fools,  and  die  for  fame, 
Th^  lose  their  name ; 
And  they  that  bleed. 
Hark  how  thoy  speed ! 

Kow  in  cold  frosts,  now  soorehlng  Area 

Thoy  sit,  and  ourse  their  loet  desires : 
Nor  shall  these  souls  be  tree  trma  pains  and  f  eaxs, 
TIU  women  waft  them  over  in  their  tears. 

Mem.  How !  should  I  know  my  passage  is  denied 
Or  which  of  all  the  devils  dare [me, 

Eum.  This  song 
Was  rarely  form'd  to  fit  him.  lApaH. 

BONO. 

Orph.  Charon,  oh,  Charon, 
Thou  waiter  of  the  soula  to  bliss  or  bane ! 

Cha.  MTho  calls  the  fenynum  of  hell  1 

Orph.  Come  near. 
And  say  who  lives  in  Joy,  and  who  in  fear. 

Cha.  Those  that  die  well,  eternal  Joy  shall  foDow ; 
Thoee  that  die  111,  their  own  foul  fate  shall  swallow. 

Orph.  Shall  thy  blaok  bark  those  guilty  splrito  stow 
That  kill  thonselves  for  love  ? 

Cha.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 
My  cordage  cracks  when  snch  great  sins  aro  near ; 
No  wind  blows  fair,  nor  I  myself  can  steer. 

Orph.  What  lovers  pass,  and  in  Elysium  reign  ? 

Chia.  Thoee  gentle  loves  that  are  beloved  again. 

Orph.  This  soldier  lores,  and  Cain  would  dfe  to  win ; 
Shall  ho  go  on? 

Cha,  No,  tis  too  foul  a  sin. 
He  must  not  come  aboard :  I  daro  not  row ; 
Stonns  of  despair  and  guilty  blood  will  blow. 

Orph.  Shall  time  release  him,  say  ? 

Cha.  No,  no,  no,  no. 
Nor  time  nor  death  can  alter  us,  nor  prayer : 
My  boat  is  Destiny ;  and  who  then  dare. 
But  those  appointed,  come  aboard  ?  Live  still. 
And  love  by  reason,  mortal,  not  by  will. 
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Orph,  And  when  thy  mlstreaB  diall  doM  np  thine 


Cha,  Then  oome  aboard,  and  paM. 
Orph,  Till  when,  be  wise. 
Cha.  Till  when,  be  wiae. 

Eum.  How  still  he  nti !     I  hope  this  song  has 
settled  him. 

Polyb,  He  bites  his  lip,  and  rolls  his  fiery  eyes 
I  fear,  for  all  this [yet. 

Pel,  Stremon,  still  apply  to  him. 

Stre.  Give  me  more  room  then.  Sweetly  strike, 
Soch  strains  as  old  earth  moves  at  1  [divinely, 

IContinuet  a*  OrpheoB. 
'*  The  power  I  have  over  both  beast  and  plant ; 
Thou  man  alone  feel'st  miserable  want.       iUutic 
Strike,  you  rare  spirits  that  attend  my  will. 
And  lose  your  savage  wildness  by  my  skiU. 

Enter  Ike  Fool,  and  Servants,  ditguised  in  a  masque  qf 
BeatU  and  Trea,  and  dance. 

This  lion  was  a  man  of  war  that  died, 
As  thou  wonldst  do,  to  gild  his  lady's  pride : 
This  dog,  a  fool,  that  hung  himself  for  love : 
This  ape,  with  daily  hugging  of  a  glove, 
Forgot  to  eat,  and  died  :  This  gowlly  tree, 
An  usher  that  still  grew  before  his  lady. 
Withered  at  root :  This,  for  he  could  not  woo, 
A  grumbling  lawyer :  This  pyed  bird,  a  page. 
That  melted  out  because  he  wanted  age : 
Still  these  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Oh,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  more  1 " 

lExU  MsMitoir. 

Eum.  He  steals  off  silently,  as  though  he  would 
sleep. 
No  more ;  but  all  be  near  him ;  feed  his  fancy, 
Good  Stremon,  still :   This  may  lock  up  his  folly ; 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  I  much  fear  him.  Away, softly ! 

lExeunt  Polvb.  and  Pkl. 

Fool,  Did  I  not  do  most  doggedly  ? 

Stre.  Most  rarely. 

Fool,  He's  a  brave  man.    When  shall  we  dog 

Page.  Untie  me  first,  for  God's  sake,    [again  ? 

Fool.  Help  the  boy ; 
He's  in  a  wood,  poor  child  !  Good  honey  Stremon, 
Let's  have  a  bear-baiting ;  you  shall  see  me  play 
The  rarest  for  a  single  dog  I  at  head  all ; 
And,  if  I  do  not  win  immortal  glory. 
Play  dog  play  devil ! ' 

Stre.  Peace  for  this  time ! 

Fool,  Pr'ythee 
Let's  sing  him  a  black  santis ;  then  let's  all  howl 
In  our  own  beastly  voices.  Tree,  keep  your  time. 
Untie  there. — Bow,  wow,  wow  ! 

Stre.  Away,  ye  ass,  away ! 

Fool.  Why,  let  us  do  something 
To  satisfy  the  gentleman  ;  he's  mad, — 
A  gentleman-like  humour,  and  in  fashion,-— 
And  must  have  men  as  mad  about  him. 

Stre.  Peace, 
And  come  in  quickly ;  'tis  ten  to  one  else 
He'll  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog.     No  more  words ; 
I'll  get  you  all  employment.    Soft,  soft !  in,  all ! 

IKxtuiU, 


SCENE  Ih—The  Street. 

SnUr  Cbilax  and  Cioa. 

Chi,  When  earnest  thou  over,  wench  ? 
Cloe.  But  now  this  evening. 
And  have  been  ever  since  looking  out  Siphaz  ; 


r  th'  wars,  he  would  have  look'd  me.  Sure  he  has 

gotten 
Some  other  mistress  ? 

Chi.  A  thousand,  wench,  a  thousand ; 
They  are  as  common  here  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn ;  they  eat  up  all  the  soldiers. 

Cloe.  Are  they  so  hungry  ?  Yet,  by  their  leave, 
ChUax, 
I'll  have  a  snatdi  too. 

Chi.  Dost  thou  love  him  still,  wench  ? 

Cloe.  Why  should  I  not?    He  had  my  noaideii- 
head. 
And  all  my  youth. 

Chi.  Thou  art  oome  the  happiest. 
In  the  most  blessed  time,  sweet  wench,  the  fittest. 
If  thou  dar*st  make  thy  fortune !    By  this  tight, 

Cloe— 
And  BO  I'U  kUs  thee :  And,  if  thon  wilt  but  let 

me — 
For  *tis  well  worth  a  kindness— 

Cloe.  What  should  I  let  you? 

Chi.  Enjoy  thy  minikin. 

Cloe,  Thou  art  still  old  Chilax. 

CM.  Still,  still,  and  ever  shall  be.    If,  I  say. 
Thon  wo't  strike  the  stroke — I  cannot  do  much 

Cloe.  Nor  much  good.  [harm,  wench. 

Chi.  Siphaz  shall  be  thy  husband. 
Thy  very  husband,  woman ;  thy  fool,  thy  cuckold. 
Or  what  thou  wilt  make  him. 

Che.  I  am  overjoy'd, 
Ravish'd,  clean  ravish'd  with  this  fortune !  Kiss  me. 
Or  I  shall  lose  myself.     My  husband,  said  yon  ? 

Cfd.  Said  I  ?  and  will  say,  Cloe ;  nay,  and  do  it. 
And  do  it  home  too ;  peg  thee  as  dose  to  him 
As  birds  are  with  a  pin  to  one  another : 
I  have  it,  I  can  do  it.   Thou  want'st  clothes  too. 
And  he'll  be  hanged,  unless  he  marry  thee. 
Ere  he  maintain  thee :  Now  he  has  ladies,  courtiers. 
More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes ; 
We  are  taken  up  for  threshers.  Will  you  bite  ? 

Cloe.  Yes. 

CAi.  And  let  me 


Che.  Yes,  and  let  you 

Chi.  What? 

Che.  Why,  that  you  wot  of 
Chi.  The  turn,  the  good  turn  ? 
Che.  Any  turn ;  the  roach  turn. 
Chi.  That*s  the  right  turn ;  for  that  turns  up  the 
I  cannot  stay ;  take  your  instructions,  [belly. 

{Givea  mtonrp. 

And  something  toward  household.    Come !  what- 
I  shall  advise  you,  follow  it  exactly,  [ever 

And  keep  your  times  I  'point  you ;  for,  I'll  teU  joo, 
A  strange  way  you  must  wade  through. 

Cloe.  Pear  not  me,  sir. 

Chi.  Come  then,  and  let's  dispatch  this  modicam. 
For  I  have  but  an  hour  to  stay,  a  short  one ; 
Besides,  more  water  for  another  mill. 
An  old  weak  over-shot,  I  must  provide  for. 
There's  an  old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe.  What's  that? 

Chi.  A  bawdy-house. 

Cloe.  A  pox  consume  it ! 

Chi.  If  tiie  stones  'tis  buUt  on 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  flesh  lives  in  it. 
Your  curse  came  handsomely  1  Fear  not ;  there^s 

ladies. 
And  other  good  sad  people,  your  pink'd  dtazens. 
That  think  no  shame  to  shake  a  sheet  there : — 
Come,  wench  I  S^Bxcuwu. 
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SCENE  III.— Another  Street. 
Enter  Clxanths  and  Siprax. 

Cle,  A  soldier,  and  so  fearful  ? 
Sip.  Can  you  blame  me, 
When  such  a  weight  lies  on  me  ? 

Cle.  ¥j  upon  you  ! 
I  tell  you  you  shall  have  her,  have  her  safely^ 
And  for  your  wife,  with  her  own  wilL 

Sip.  Good  sister 

Cle.  What  a  distrustful  man  are  you !  To-mor- 

To-morrow  morning [row. 

Sip.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Can  there  be  such  a  happiness  ? 

Cle.  Why,  hang  me 
If  then  you  be  not  married !   If  to-morrow  night 

You  do  not 

Sip.  Oh,  dear  sister 

Cle.  What  you  would  do. 
What  you  desire  to  do — lie  with  her — devil ! 
What  a  dull  man  are  you  ! 

Sip.  Nay,  I  believe  now. 
And  shall  she  love  me  ? 

Cle.  As  her  life,  and  stroke  you. 
Sip.  Oh,  I  will  be  her  servant* 
Cle.  'Tis  your  duty. 
Sip.  And  she  shall  have  her  whole  will. 
Cle.  Yes,  'tis  reason  ; 
She  is  a  princess,  and  by  that  rule  boundless. 
Sip.  What  would  you  be  ?  for  I  would  have  you, 
sister, 
Choose  some  great  place  about  us  :  As  her  woman 
Is  not  BO  fit 
Cle.  No,  no,  I  shall  find  places. 
Sip.  And  yet  to  be  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber, 
I  hold  not  so  fit  neither.     Some  great  title, 
Believe  it,  shall  be  look'd  out. 
Cle.  You  may ;  a  duchess. 
Or  such  a  toy ;  a  small  thing  pleases  me,  sir. 
Sip.  What  you  will,  sister.  If  a  neighbour  prince. 

When  we  shall  come  to  reign 

Cle.  W^e  shall  think  on't. 
Be  ready  at  the  time,  and  in  that  place  too, 
And  let  me  work  the  rest ;  within  this  half  hour 
The  princess  will  be  going ;  'tis  almost  morning. 
Away,  and  mind  your  business  ! 

Sip.  Fortune  bless  us  !  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.^A  HaU  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King,  Polvdorm,  and  Lords. 

Polyd.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  banish  me ! 

King.  Why,  gentleman,  is  she  not  worthy  mar- 
riage ? 

Polyd.  Most  worthy,  sir,  where  worth  again 
shall  meet  her ; 
Bat,  I,  like  thick  clouds,  sailing  slow  and  heavy. 
Although  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  shall  hide  her. 
I  dare  not  be  a  traitor  :  and  'tis  treason 
But  to  imagine— As  you  love  your  honour 

King.  'Tis  her   first   maiden  doting,   and,   if 
I  know  it  kills  her.  [cross'd, 

I  Lord.  How  knows  your  grace  she  loves  him  ? 

King.  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (beside  his  story) 
Her  maid  Lucippe  ;  on  what  reason  too. 
And  'tis  beyond  all  but  enjoying. 

Polyd.  Sir, 


Even  by  your  wisdom,  by  that  great  discretion 

Y'ou  owe  to  rule  and  order 

2  Lord.  This  man's  mad,  sure. 
To  plead  against  his  fortune ! 

1  Lord.  And  the  king  too, 
Willing  to  have  it  so. 

Polyd.  By  those  dead  princes, 
From  whose  descents  you  stand  a  star  admired  at, 
Lay  not  so  base  allay  upon  your  virtues  I 
Take  heed,  for  honour's  sake,  take  heed!     The 
No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose,     [bramble 
It  cankers  all  her  beauty ;  nor  the  vine. 
When  her  full  blushes  court  the  sun,  dares  any 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy. — Good  my  lords, 
Who  builds  a  monument,  the  basis  jasper, 
And  the  main  body  brick  ? 

2  Lord.  You  wrong  your  worth ; 
You  are  a  gentleman  descended  nobly. 

1  Lord.  In  both  bloods  truly  noble. 

King.  Say  you  were  not. 
My  will  can  make  you  so. 

Polyd.  No,  never,  never ! 
Tis  not  descent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it ; 
'Tis  virtue,  which  I  want,  'tis  temperance ; 
Man,  honest  man  !  Is't  fit  your  majesty 
Should  call  my  drunkenness,  my  rashness,  brother  ? 
Or  such  a  blessed  maid  my  breach  of  faith, 
(For  I  am  most  lascivious)  and  fell  angers 
(In  which  I  am  also  mischievous)  her  husband  ? 
Oh,  gods  preserve  her :  I  am  wild  as  winter, 
Ambitious  as  the  devil :  out  upon  me ! 
I  hate  myself,  sir.     If  you  dare  bestow  her 
Upon  a  subject,  you  have  one  deserves  her. 

King.  But  him  she  does  not  love :  I  know  your 
meaning. —   . 
This  young  man's  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a  mirror. — What  must  now  be  done,  lords  ? 
For  I  am  gravel'd  :  If  she  have  not  him. 
She  dies  for  certain ;  if  his  brother  miss  her. 
Farewell  to  him,  and  all  our  honours  1 

1  Lord.  He  is  dead,  sir, — 
Your  grace  has  heard  of  that  ? — and  strangely. 

King.  No, 
I  can  assure  you,  no  ;  there  was  a  trick  in't : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.  [^Givee  him  a  paper."] 
What  ails  the  gentleman  ? 

[PoLVDou  U  tick  on  the  sudden. 
Hold  him. — How  do  you,  sir? 

Polyd.  Sick  on  the  sudden^ 
Extremely  ill,  wond'rous  ill. 

King.  Where  did  it  take  you? 

Polyd.  Here  in  my  head,  sir,  and  my  heart. 
For  Heaven  sake — — 

King,  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  presently. 
And  bid  my  doctors 

Polyd.  No,  I  shall  be  well,  sir. 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods'  sake. 
Remember  my  poor  brother  !  I  shall  pray  then — 

King.  Away,  he  grows  more  weaker  still. — 1*11 
do  it. 
Or  Heaven  forget  me  ever  !       [Polydokb  u  led  out. 
Now  your  counsels. 
For  I  am  at  my  wit's  end. — What  with  you,  sir  ? 

Ent^  Messenger  with  a  letter. 

Mess,  Letters  from  warlike  Pelius. 

King.  Yet  more  troubles  ? IReade. 

The  Spartans  are  in  arms,  and  like  to  win  all : 

Supplies  are  sent  for,  and  the  general. — 

This  is  more  cross  than  t'other !  Come,  let*s  to  him  ; 
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For  he  must  have  her  ('tis  necessity) 
Or  we  must  lose  our  honours.     Let*s  plead  all, 
(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  shew  all  reason. 
If  love  can  hear  o'  that  side  :  If  she  yield, 
We  have  fought  best,  and  won  the  noblest  field. 


SCENE  v.— Mbmnon*8  Apartment. 
Enter  Eumbnks,  SraaMoif,  j^lybics,  and  Psura. 

Pel.  I  have  brought  the  wench  ;  a  lusty  wench, 
And  somewhat  like  the  princess. 

Eum.  'Tis  the  better;  let*s  see  her; 
And  go  you  in  and  tell  him  that  her  grace 
Is  come  to  visit  him.  \_Ex%t  Pblius.]   How  sleeps 
he,  Stremon? 

Stre.  He  cannot  ;   only  thinks,  and  calls  on 
Polydore ; 
Swears  he  will  not  be  fooFd ;  sometimes  he  rages. 
And  sometimes  sits  and  muses.  \,Ejnt  Strbmoiv. 

Enter  Courtecsn  und  Psuva, 

Eum.  He's  past  all  help,  sure, — 
How  do  you  like  her  ? 

Polyb.  By  the  mass,  a  good  round  virgin ; 
And,  at  first  sight,  resembling.     She*s  well  cloth'd 

Eum.  But  is  she  sound  ?  [too. 

Pel.  Of  wind  and  limb,  I  warrant  her. 

Eum.  You  are  instructed,  lady  ? 

Court.  Yes ;  and  know,  sir. 
How  to  behave  myself,  ne'er  fear. 

Eum.  Polybius, 
Where  did  he  get  this  vermin  ? 

Polyb.  Hang  him,  badger ! 
There's  not  a  hole  free  from  him  ;  whores  and 
Do  all  pay  him  obedience.  [whores'  mates 

Eum.  Indeed,  i'  th'  war 
His  quarter  was  all  whore,  whore  upon  whore, 
And  lined  with  whore. — Beshrew  me,  'tis  a  fair 
whore. 

Polyb.  She  has  «mock'd  away  her  blood ;  but 
fair  or  foul, 
Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  leg  up, 
Comes  not  amiss  to  him  :  he  rides  like  a  nightmare, 
All  ages,  all  religions. 

Eum.  Can  you  state  it  ? 

Court,  ril  make  a  shift. 

Eum.  He  must  lie  with  you,  lady. 

Court.  Let  him  ;  he's  not  the  first  man  I  have 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last.  [lain  with. 

Enter  MnnvoM. 

Pel.  He  comes  ;  no  more  words ; 
She  has  her  lesson  throughly.     How  he  views  her! 

Eum.  Go  forward  now ;  so !  bravely ;  stand  \ 

Mem.  Great  lady, 
How  humbly  I  am  bound 

Court.  You  shall  not  kneel,  sir. 
Come,  I  have  done  you  wrong.     Stand  up,  my 

soldier ; 
And  thus  I  make  amends. 

Eum.  A  plague  confound  yon  1 
Is  this  your  state  ? 

Pel.  'Tis  well  enough. 

Mem.  Oh,  lady, 
Your  royal  hand,  your  hand,  my  dearest  beauty. 
Is  more  than  I  must  purchase !  Here,  divine  one, 
I  dare  revenge  my  wrongs. — Ha ! 


mounung 
[gloves! 


[,Kiuei  him. 


Polyb.  A  damn'd  foul  one.. 

Eum.   The  lees  of  bawdy  prninsy 
All  spoird,  by  Heaven. 

Mem,  Ha  I  who  art  thou  ? 

Polyb.  A  shame  on  you. 
You  clawing  scabby  whore ! 

Mem.  I  say,  who  art  thou  ? 

Eum.  Why,  'tis  the  princess,  sir. 

Mem.  The  devil,  sir ! 
'Tis  some  rogue  thing. 

Court.  If  this  abuse  be  love,  sir. 
Or,  I,  that  laid  aside  my  modesty 

Eum.  So  far  thou'lt  never  find  it. 

Mem.  Do  not  weep; 
For,  if  you  be  the  princess,  I  will  love  yoo. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  honour  you,  fight  for  yon  : 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes. — By  Heaven,  she  Btmks, — 

Who  art  thou  ?— 
Stinks  like  a  poison'd  rat  behind  a  hanging, — 
Woman,  who  art  thou  ? — like  a  rotten  cabbage  ! 

Pel.  You're  much  to  blame,  sir :  'tis  the  prinoess. 

Mem,  How ! 
She  the  princess  ? 

Eum.  And  the  loving  princess. 

Polyb.  Indeed,  the  doting  princess. 

Mem.  Come  hither  once  more  ; 
The  princess  smells  like  morning's  breath,  pore 
amber, 

Beyond  the  courted  Indies  in  her  spices. 

Still  a  dead  rat,  by  Heaven !  Thou  art  a  princess  ? 

Eum.  What  a  dull  whore  is  this ! 

Mem.  I'll  tell  you  presently ; 
For,  if  she  be  a  princess,  as  she  may  be. 
And  yet  stink  too,  and  strongly,  1  shall  find  her. 
Fetch  the  Numidian  Uon  I  brought  over ; 
If  she  be  sprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion. 
He'll  do  you  reverence ;  else 

Court.  I  beseech  your  lordship— 

Eum.  He'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

Court.   I  am  no  princess,  sir. 

Mem.  Who  brought  thee  hither? 

Pel.  If  you  confess,  we'll  hang  you. 

Court.  Good  my  lord 

Mem.  Who  art  thou,  then  ? 

Court.  A  poor  retaining  whore,  sir. 
To  one  of  your  lordship's  captains, 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore  ! 
Go  ;  be  a  whore  still,  and  stink  worse.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

lExit  Courtexaa. 
What  fools  are  these,  and  coxcombs ! 

lExit  MaMSfosr. 

Eum.  I  am  right  glad  yet. 
He  takes  it  ^ath  such  lightness. 

Polyb.  Methinks  his  face  too, 
Is  not  so  clouded  as  it  was.     How  he  looks ! 

Eum.  Where's  your  dead  rat  ? 

Pel.  The  devil  dine  upon  her ! 
Lions  ?     Why,  what  a  medicine  had  he  gotten 
To  try  a  whore  1 

Enter  Srnaaion. 

Stre.  Here's  one  from  Polydore  stays  to  speak 

iKith  ye. 
Eum.  With  whom  ? 

Stre.  With  alL     "^liere  has  the  general  been  ? 
He's  laughing  to  himself  extremely. 

Eum.  Come, 
I'll  tell  thee  how ;  Tm  glad  yet  he's  so  merry. 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— TA*  Tbmplb  of  Venus.    Night. 
Enter  Chilax  aud  PrIeateH. 

Chi.  What  lights  are  those  that  enter  there? 
Still  nearer  ? 
Plagae  o*  your  rotten  itch !  do  you  draw  me  hither 
Into  the  temple,  to  betray  me  ?  Was  there  no 
To  satisfy  your  sin  in — Gods  forgive  me !  [place 
Still  they  come  forward. 

Priett.  Peace,  you  fool !  I  have  found  it : 
'Tis  the  young  princess,  Calis. 

Chi.  'Tis  the  devU, 
To  claw  us  for  our  catterwauling. 
j       Priesi.  Retire  softly. — 
I  did  not  look  for  you  these  two  hours,  lady. 
Beshrew  your  haste  I — ^That  way.  ITo  Chixjul 

Chi.  Tliat  goes  to  the  altar. 
You  old  blind  beast ! 

Priest.  I  know  not ;  any  way. 
Still  they  come  nearer.     1 11  in  to  the  oracle. 

Chi.  That's  well  remember'd  ;  I'll  in  with  you. 

Priest.  Do.  [fxeunf. 

Enter  Caxjs,  Locipra,  CutAimia,  and  her  train,  wUh 

Uffhti,  singing. 

SONG. 

Oh,  lUr  BWMt  goddew,  queen  of  loves, 

Soft  and  gentle  ae  thy  doves, 

Hmnble.eyed.  and  ever  roing 

Thoee  poor  hearto,  their  lores  pursuing ! 

Oh,  thou  mother  of  delights, 

Crowner  of  all  happy  nights. 

Star  of  dear  content  and  pleasui«, 

Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure  \ 

Accept  this  sacrliloe  we  bring. 

Thou  continual  youth  and  spring. 

Grant  this  lady  her  desires. 

And  every  hour  well  crown  thy  fires. 

Enter  a  Nun. 

Nun.  You  about  her,  all  retire, 

Whilst  the  princess  feeds  the  fire. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  the  oracle  Til  attend  ye. 
\,ExU  Nun,  and  draws  fhe  curtain  etote  to  Calis. 


SCENE  IL^The  Street. 
Enter  Sraaiioir  4ind  Eritsms. 

Stre.  He  will  abroad. 

Bum.  How  does  his  humour  hold  him  ? 

Stre.  He's  now  grown  wond'rous  sad,  weeps 
often  too, 
Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  strangely. 

Eum.  Does  he  not  curse  ? 

Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  break  out  in  fury, 
Offering  some  new  attempt  ? 

Stre.  Neither.    *' To  Uie  temple," 
Is  all  we  hear  of  now  :  What  there  he  will  do 

Eum.  I  hope  repent  his  folly ;  let's  be  near  him. 

Stre.  Where  are  the  rest  ? 

Eum.  About  a  business 
Concerns  him  mainly ;  if  Heaven  cure  this  madness, 
He's  man  for  ever,  Stremon. 

Stre.  Does  the  king  know  it  ? 

e  S 


Eum.  Yes,  and  mueh  troubled  with  it ;  he's 

To  seek  his  sister  out.  [now  gone 

Stre.  Come,  let's  away  then.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  m.^The  Temple.  A  dark  Recess, 
with  a  Curtain  half-drawn,  where  the  Priestess 
is  sitting  at  the  Oracle,  and  Chilax,  having 
put  on  the  Robe  of  the  Priestess. 

Enter  Nun,  who  opens  the  Curtain  to  Caub. 

Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady  I  Will  it  please 
To  pass  on  to  the  oracle  ?  [you 

Calis.  Most  humbly. 

Chi.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Priest.  Yes ;  lie  close. 

Chi.  A  wildfire  take  you ! 
What  shall  become  of  me  ?  I  shall  be  hanged  now ! 
Is  this  a  time  to  shake  ?  a  halter  shake  you  I 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 

Priest.  I'm  monstrous  fearful ! 

Chi,  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyster,  up  and  answer  I 
A  mouldy  mange  upon  your  chops !  You  told  me 
I  was  safe  here  till  the  bell  rung. 

Priest.  I  was  prevented. 
And  did  not  look  these  three  houra  for  the  princess. 

Chi.  Shall  we  be  taken? 

Priest.  Speak,  for  love's  sake,  Chilax  ! 
I  cannot,  nor  I  dare  not. 

Chi.  Ill  speak  treason. 
For  I  had  as  lieve  be  hanged  for  that 

Priest.  Good  Chilax ! 

Chi.  Must  it  be  sung  or  said  !  What  shall  I  tell 
They're  here ;  here  now,  preparing.  ['em  ? 

Priest.  Oh,  my  conscience  1 

Chi,  Plague  o'  your  spur-galled  conscience !  does 
it  tire  now. 
Now  when  it  should  be  toughest  ?    I  could  make 

Priest.  Save  us  1  we're  both  undone  else. 
Chi.  Down,  you  dog  then  I 
Be  quiet,  and  be  staunch  too ;  no  inundations.— 

Nun.  Here  kneel  again  ;  and  Venus  grant  your 
Calis.  Oh,  divinest  star  of  Heaven,  [wishes ! 

Thou,  in  power  above  the  seven : 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires. 
Till  they  grow  to  mutual  fires  : 
Thou,  oh  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart : 
Thou,  the  fuel  and  the  flame  ; 
Thou,  in  Heaven,  and  here  the  same : 
Thou,  the  wooer,  and  the  woo'd : 
Thou,  the  hunger  and  the  food  ; 
Thou,  the  prayer,  and  the  pray'd ; 
Thou,  what  is,  or  shall  be  said : 
Thou,  still  young,  and  golden  tressed. 
Make  me  by  thy  answer  blessed ! 
Chi.  When? 

Priest.  Now  speak  handsomely,  and  small  by 
I  have  told  you  what.  [all  means ; 

Chi.  But  rU  tell  you  a  new  tale. 
Now  for  my  neck-verse.-»I  have  heard  thy  pray*r8. 
And  mark  me  well.  [/«  a  disguised  voice. 

Loud  thunder,  and  then  Music.    Yajvus  descends. 

Nun.  The  goddess  is  displeased  much  ; 
The  temple  shakes  and  totters :  She  appears. 
Bow,  lady,  bow !  [Calis  kneels. 
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Ventu,  Purge  me  the  temple  round. 
And  live  by  this  example  henceforth  sound. 
Virgin,  I  have  seen  thy  tears, 
Heard  thy  wishes,  and  thy  fears : 
Thy  holy  incense  flew  above, 
Hark,  therefore,  thy  doom  in  love  : 
Had  thy  heart  been  soft  at  first, 
Now  thou  hadst  allay'd  thy  thirst ; 
Had  thy  stubborn  will  but  bended. 
All  thy  sorrows  here  had  ended ; 
Therefore,  to  be  just  in  love, 
A  strange  fortune  thou  must  prove ; 
And,  for  thou  hast  been  stem  and  coy, 
A  dead  love  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

CalU*  Oh,  gentle  goddess  ! 
Venus,  Rise,  thy  doom  is  said ; 
And  fear  not,  I  shall  please  thee  with  the  dead. 

[A$cendt, 
Nun.  Go  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  end 
Your  holy  rites ;  the  goddess  smiles  upon  you. 

lExeunt  Calis  and  Nun. 


SCENE  IV The  Area  before  the  Temple. 

Enter  Chilax,  in  ike  Robe  qfthe  Priettett. 

Chi.  I'll  no  more  oracles,  nor  miracles. 
Nor  no  more  church-work;   I'll  be  drawn  and 

hanged  first. 
Am  not  I  torn  a-pieces  with  the  thunder? 
'Death,  I  can  scarce  beUeve  I  live  yet  1 
It  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a  cruel,  a  huge  bang ! 
I  had  as  lieve  ha'  had  'em  scratched  with  dog-whips. 
Be  quiet  henceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on't, 
I  would  advise  ye,  my  old  firiend ;  the  good  gentle- 
woman 
Is   stmcken  dumb,    and    there   her   grace   sits 

mumping 
like  an  old  ape  eating  a  brawn.    Sure  the  good 

goddess 
Knew  my  intent  was  honest,  to  save  the  princess. 
And  how  we  young  men  are  enticed  to  wickedness 
By  these  lewd  women  ;  I  had  paid  for't  else  too. 
I  am  monstrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh,  'twas  a  plaguy  thump,  charged  with  a  ven- 
geance ! 
'Would  I  were  well  at  home !  The  best  is,  'tis  not 
day — 

Enter  BiraAx,  teaOu  et^/Up  over  the  Sta^e,  and  goft  in. 

Who's  that  ?  ha  1  Siphax  ?   I'll  be  with  you  anon. 
You  shall  be  oracled,  I  warrant  you,  [sir. 

And  thunder'd  too,  as  well  as  I ;  your  lordship 
Must  needs  enjoy  the  princess  ?  yes. — Ha !  torches? 

Enter  Mmiwoir,  EmtsKKS,  SraxMoir,  and  two  Servants 
carrying  torches. 

And  Memnon  coming  this  way  ?  He's  dog-mad. 
And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him. 
He  worries  me.     I  must  go  by  him. 

Eum,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ask  me  no  further  questions. — What  art 
thou.^ 
How  dost  thou  stare  ?  Stand  off!  Nay  look  upon 

me> 
f  do  not  shake,  nor  fear  thee.         {.Draws  his  sword. 

Chi.  He  will  kill  me : 
This  is  for  church-work. 

Mem.  Why  dost  thou  appear  now  ? 
Thou  wert  fairly  slain.     I  know  thee,  Diocles, 
And  know  thine  envy  to  mine  honour :  But 


Chi.  Stay,  Memnon, 
I  am  a  spirit,  and  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 

£um.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Stre.  What  makes  he  thus  ? 

Chi,  'Tis   true  that  I  was  slain  in  field,  but 
foully. 
By  multitudes,  not  manhood :  Therefore,  mark  loe, 
I  do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour. 
And  on  thee  single. 

Mem,  I  accept  the  challenge. 
Where? 

Chi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 

Mem,  When? 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem,  Go,  noble  ghost,  I  wiU  attend. 

Chi.  I  thank  you. 

Stre.  You  have  saved  yonr  throat,  and  hand* 
somely :  Farewell,  sir.  lEjcU  Cbiulx. 

Mem,  Sing  me  the  battle  of  Pelusium, 
In  which  this  worthy  died. 

Bum.  This  will  spoil  all. 
And  make  him  worse  than  e'er  he  was.    Sit  down, 

sir, 
And  give  yourself  to  rest.  C^n^BMoiv  sin^. 

BONO. 

Arm.  arm,  aim,  ann !  the  eoouta  are  aU  come  In. 
Keep  your  ranks  doM,  and  now  your  honours  win. 
Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 
Bowfl,  bills,  glaves,  arrows,  shields,  and  spears; 
Like  a  dark  wood  he  oomee,  or  tempest  pouring ; 
Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows  scouring. 
The  van-guard  marches  bravely.    Hark,  the  drams, 

I>ub,dnb. 
They  meet,  they  meet,  and  now  the  battle  cornea^ 
See  how  the  arro¥r8  fly. 
That  darkoi  all  the  sky ; 
Hark  how  the  trumpets  sound. 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound ! 

Tara.  taxa. 
Hark  how  the  horse  charge  !  in  boys,  boys  in ! 
The  battle  totters ;  now  the  wounds  begin ; 
Oh,  how  they  cry. 
Oh,  how  they  die  I 
Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm'd  with  thunder  * 

8ee  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 
They  fly,  they  fly !    Eumenes  has  the  chase. 
And  brave  Polybius  makes  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains,  to  the  woods. 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods. 
They  fly  for  succour.    Follow,  follow,  follow  t 
Hark  how  the  soldiers  hollow !  Hey,  hey ! 

Brave  Diocles  is  dead. 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 
The  battle's  won.  and  lost. 
That  many  a  life  has  cost. 


Mem.  Now  forward  to  the  temple. 

Enter  Chilax. 
Chi,  Are  you  gone  ? 


lExevmL 


How   have  I  'scaped  this   morning  ?    By  what 
Sure  I'm  ordain*d  for  some  brave  end.     [mirage  ? 

Enter  Clob,  disguised  as  the  Princess. 

Che.  How  is  it .' 

Chi.  Come  ;  'tis  as  well  as  can  be. 

Cioe.  But  is  it  possible 
This  should  be  true  you  tell  me  ? 

Chi,  'Tis  most  certain. 

Cloe.  Such  a  gross  ass  to  love  the  princess  ? 

Chi.  Peace? 
Pull  your  robe  close  about  you.  You  are  perfect 
In  all  I  taught  you  ? 
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Cloe.  Sure. 

Chi,  Gods  give  thee  good  luck ! 
'Tis   strange  my  brains  should   still  be  beating 

knavery, 
For  all  these  dangers ;  but  they  are  needful  mis- 

chiefsy 
And  such  as  are  nuts  to  me,  and  I  must  do  'em. 
You  will  remember  me  ? 

Cloe.  By  this  Idss,  Chilaz ! 

Chi.  No  more  of  that ;  I  fear  another  thunder. 

Cloe.  We  are  not  i*  th'  temple,  man. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Chi,  Peace !  here  he  comes. 
Now  to  our  business  handsomely.    Away  now ! 

[ExU  with  Clob. 
Sip.  'Twas  sure  the  princess,  for  he  kneel'd 
unto  her, 
And  she  look'd  every  way :  I  hope  the  oracle 
Has  made  me  happy ;  me  I  hope  she  look'd  for. 
Fortune,  I  will  so  honour  thee !     Love,  so  adore 
thee! 

Re-tnter  Cbxlax  and  Clob,  at  the  other  side. 

She's  here  again ;  looks  round  about,  again  too ; 
'Tis  done,  I  know  'tis  done  1  'Tis  Chilaz  with  her, 
And  I  shall  know  of  him.— Who's  that  ? 

Chi,  Speak  softly : 
The  princess  from  the  oracle. 

Sip,  She  views  me ; 
By  heaven  she  beckons  me  I 

Chi.  Come  near,  she  would  have  you. 

Sip.  Oh,  royal  lady !  IKietet  her  hand, 

Chi.  She  wills  you  read  that ;  for,  belike,  she's 
bound  to  silence 
For  such  a  time.    She's  wondrous  gracious  to  you. 

IGives  a  paper  to  Siphaz. 

Sip.  Heaven  make  me  thankful ! 

Chi.  She  would  have  you  read  it 

Sip.  [Reaiis.]  **  Siphaz,  the  will  of  Heaven 
hath  cast  me  on  thee 
To  be  thy  wife,  whose  will  must  be  obey'd : 
Use  me  with  honour,  I  shall  love  thee  dearly. 
And  make  thee  understand  thy  worths  hereafter. 
Convey  me  to  a  secret  ceremony, 
That  both  our  hearts  and  loves  may  be  united ; 
And  use  no  language,  till  before  my  brother 
We  both  appear,  where  I  will  shew  the  oracle ; 
For  till  that  time  I'm  bound,  I  must  not  answer." 
Oh,  happy  I ! 

Chi.  You*re  a  made  man. 

Sip.  But,  ChiUiz, 
Where  are  her  women  ? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace's  sister — 
Because  she  would  have  it  private  to  the  world 
Knows  of  this  business.  [yet — 

Sip.  I  shall  thank  thee,  Chilaz  ; 
Thou  art  a  careful  man. 

Chi.  Your  grace*s  servant. 

Sip.  I'll  ftiH  a  fit  place  for  thee. 

Chi.  H  x^  >vill  not. 
There's  a  good  lady  wiU.   She  points  you  forward ; 
Away,  and  take  your  fortune  ;  not  a  word,  sir. — 
So ;  you  are  greased,  I  hope. 

lExeunt  Sipuax  and  Cjuoa. 

Enter  Strsmon,  FooI«  and  Page. 

Stremon,  Fool,  Picus ! 

Where  have  you  left  your  lord  ? 

Stre.  V  th'  temple,  Chilaz. 

Chi.  Why  are  you  from  him  ? 


Sire,  Why,  the  king  is  with  him. 
And  all  the  lords. 

Chi.  Is  not  the  princess  there  too  ? 

Sire,  Yes :  And  the  strangest  coil  amongst  'em 
—She  weeps  bitterly; 
The  king  entreats,   and  frowns;   my  lord,  like 

autumn. 
Drops  off  his  hopes  by  handfuls ;  all  the  temple 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi,  Where's  young  Polydore  ? 

Sire.  Dead,  as  they  said,  o'  th'  sudden. 

Chi.  Dead? 

Sire.  For  certain ; 
But  not  yet  known  abroad. 

Chi.  There's  a  new  trouble. 
A  brave  young  man  he  was ;  but  we  must  all  die. 

Sire.  Did  not  the  general  meet  you  this  morning 
Like  a  tall  stallion-nun  ? 

Chi.  No  more  o*  that,  boy. 

Sire,  You  had  been  ferreting.  ' 

Chi.  That's  all  one Fool  1 

My  master  Fool,  that  taught  ^y  wits  to  traffick. 
What  has  your  wisdom  done  ?    How  have  you 

profited .' 
Out  with  your  audit :  Come,  you  are  not  empty ; 
Put  out  mine  eye  with  twdve-penoe,  do,  you 
shaker. 

ITakee  out  hi*  purtet  and  shakes  it. 

What  think  yon  of  this  shaking  ?  Here's  wit,  coz- 

comb ! 
Ha,  boys .'  ha,  my  fine  rascals .'  here's  a  ring. 
How  right  they  go  I 

Fool.  Oh,  let  me  ring  the  fore-bell. 

Chi.  And  here  are  thumpers,  chequins,  golden 
Wit,  wit,  ye  rascals  I  [rogues : 

Fool.  I  have  a  sty  here,  Chilaz. 

Chi.  I  have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a  penny. 
Not  one  cross,  cavalier :  We  are  dull  soldiers. 
Gross  heavy-headed  fellows ;  fight  for  victuals  ! 

Fool.  Why,  you  are  the  spirits  of  the  time. 

Chi.  By  no  means. 

Fool.  The  valiant,  fiery ! 

Chi.  Fy.  fy !  no. 

Fool.  Be-lee  me,  sir. 

Chi.  I  would  I  could,  sir. 

Fool.  I  will  satisfy  you. 

Chi.  But  I  will  not  content  you.— [7>»  the 
Page.] — Alas,  poor  boy. 
Thou  shew'st  an  honest  nature ;  weep'st  for  thy 

master  ? 
There's  a  red  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 

lOives  him  a  piece  e/gold. 

Fool.  He  was  an  honest  gentleman  I  have  lost 
too. 

Chi.  You  have  indeed,  your  labour,  Fool. — But» 
Stremon, 
Dost  thou  want  money  too  ?  No  virtue  living  ^ 
No  firking  out  at  fingers'  ends  ? 

Sire.  It  seems  so. 

Chi.  Will  ye  all  serve  me  ? 

Stre.  Yes,  when  yon  are  lord-genend ; 
For  less  I  will  not  go. 

Chi.  There's  gold  for  thee  then ; 
Thou  hast  a  soldier's  mind. — Fool ! 

Fool.  Here,  your  first  man. 

Chi.  I  will  give  thee  for  thy  wit,  (for  'tis  a  fine 
A  dainty  divine  wit)  hold  up ! — just  nothing.  [wit> 
Go,  graze  i'  th  commons  ;  yet  I  am  merciful. 


There's  sixpence :    Buy 
gown. 


ft  saucer,  steal  an  old 
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And  beg  i'  th'  temple  for  a  prophet. — Come  away, 
bo3^! 

Let's  see  how  thipgs  are  carried.  Fool,  up,  sirrah ; 

Yoa  may  chance  get  a  dinner.      Boy,  your  pre- 
ferment 

I'll  undertake  ;  for  yonr  brave  master's  sake. 

You  shall  not  perish. 
Fool,  ChUax! 
Chi.  Please  me  well.  Fool, 

And  you  shall  light  my  pipes.  Away  to  th'  temple ! 

But  stay:  the  king  is  here:  Sport  upon  sport, 
boys. 

Enter  King,  Lords,  Sipuax  kneeling  /  Clox  with  a  vett. 

King,  What  would  yon  have,  captain  ? 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  wond'rous  busy. 

Sip.  A  pardon,  royal  sir. 

King,  For  what  ? 

Sip.  For  that, 
Which  was  heaven^s  will,  should  not  be  mine  alone. 
My  marrying  with  this  lady.  [sir  : 

Kinff.  It  needs  no  pardon. 
For  marriage  is  no  sin. 

Sip.  Not  in  itself,  sir ; 
But  in  presuming  too  mach :  Yet,  Heaven  knows, 
So  does  the  oracle  that  cast  it  on  me, 
And the  princess,  royal  sir. 

King.  What  princess  ? 

Sip.  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  dread  king  I  your 
sister. 

King,  My  sister  !  she's  i'  th'  temple,  man. 

Sip.  She  is  here,  sir. 

Lord.  The  captain's  mad  I  she's  kneeling  at  the 
altar. 

King.    I  know  she   is. — With  all  my  heart, 
good  captain, 
I  do  forgive  ye  both :  Be  unveil'd,  lady. 

IPuts  off  her  veil. 

Will  you   have  more  forgiveness?    The  man's 

frantic. 
Come,  let's  go  brine^  her  out. — God  give  you  joy. 

Sip.  How !  Cloe  ?  my  old  Cloe .'  [sir. 

lEjceunt  King.  Lords. 

Cloe.  Even  the  same,  sir. 

Chi.  Gods  give  your  manhood  much  content ! 

Sire.  The  princess 
Looks  something  musty  since  her  coming  over. 

Fool.  'Twere  good  you  would  brush  her  over. 

Sip,  Fools  and  fiddlers 
Make  sport  at  my  abuse  too ! 

Fool.  Oh,  'tis  the  nature 
Of  us  fools  to  make  bold  with  one  another ; 
But  you  are  wise,  brave  sir. 

Chi.  Cheer  up  your  princess. 
Believe  it,  sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry  | 
Or,  say  he  were ;  why,  'twas  the  oracle : 
The  oracle,  an't  like  your  grace ;  the  oracle. 

Sire.  And  who,  most  mighty  Siphax 

Sip.  With  mine  own  whore  ? 

Cloe.  With  whom  else  should  you  marry ;  speak 
yonr  conscience. 
Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  soldier  with  his  own  sins  ? 

Sip.  Devils! 

Cloe.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth,  my 
Is  it  not  justice,  then  ?  [sweetness ; 

Sip.  I  see  it  must  be ; 
But,  by  this  hand,  V\l  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloe.  You  shall  not  n^;  my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 


Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  work 

Cloe.  I'll  with  you  ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Come,  curse  on  ! 

Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle 

Chi.  Send  for  me,  Siphax ;  I'll  fit  you  with  a 
And  so,  to  both  your  honours [princess. 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

iS'tp.  The  devil  grace  yon  all  I 

Cloe.  God>a-mercy,  Chilaz! 

Chi.  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now  ? 

Sire.  No,  the  king  comes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away,  then ;  our  act 's  ended.        IBxemnt. 

Enter  King,  Caub,  Mkmkon,  CLSAKTBa,  Lords,  ojmI 

Courtezan. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deserve  yon»   loves 
you  dearly ; 
You  know  what  bloody  violence  he  had  used 
Upon  himself,  but  that  his  brother  cross'd  it ; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  still  inhabit  in  him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth :   Look  on  him,  lady  ; 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consumed  him  yet. 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness  sunk  him. 
To  be  abhorr'd  :  Look  on  his  honour,  sister  ; 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  time,  nor  wrinkles  on  it ; 
No  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it : 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  MaJcer, 
And  not  the  weakness  :  Look  with  your  virtnona 
And  then  clad  royally  in  all  his  conquests,     [eyes ; 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  metita. 
Eternal  youth  attending,  ftime  and  fortune ; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues, 
He  shall  appear  a  miracle :  Look  on  our  dangers. 
Look  on  the  public  ruin. 

Caiis.  Oh,  dear  brother ! 

King.  Fy!  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  our  sea,     [waters. 
And  you,  his  Cynthia,  govern  him  ;  take  heed  : 
His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 
And  gloriously  now  he's  got  up  to  girdle 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchased.    Noble  sister. 
Take  not  your  virtue  from  him ;  oh,  take  heed 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing ;  take  heed.  Calls ! 

Calis.  The  will  of  Heaven  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  fix'd  upon  me.     Alas,  I  must  love  nothing ; 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  bless'd  with  ! 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak,  and  clips  him. 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  fall  together. 
Death,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love  him  ! 
Oh,  noble  sir. 

Mem.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet : 
Pray,  let  me  wed  your  sorrows. 

Calit.  Take  'em,  soldier ; 
They  are  fruitful  ones  ;  lay  but  a  sigh  upon  'em. 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  infinites : 
I  told  you  what  you  would  find  'em. 

Bum.  [  Within].  Room  before  there  I 

A  hearee  it  brought  in,  upon  which  PoLTDoaa  is  tairi, 
covered^  and  teeminglff  dead  ;  Eumkmxs,  Pulybilv, 
and  TKum/oUowing. 

King.  How  now  ?  whafs  this  ?  more  drops  to 
Whose  body's  this  ?  [th'  ocean  ? 

Enm.  The  noble  Polydore : 
This  speaks  his  death.  {Shewing  a  Utter. 

Mem.  My  brother  dead  ? 
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Calis.  Oh,  goddess ! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus !  here's  my  fortune. 

King,  Read,  captain. 

Mem.  Read  aloud  — Farewell,  my  follies ! 

Polyb.  [Reading.'}  '*Tothe  excellent  princess 
Calis. 
Be  wise  as  you  are  beauteous  ;  love  with  judgment, 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  brother ; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  they  are  jewels 
Pic  for  your  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed,  lady ; 
The  gods  reward  ingratitude  most  grievous. 
Remember  me  no  more ;  or,  if  you  must, 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love  -,  I  dwell  there. 
I  durst  not  live  because  I  durst  not  wrong  him. 
I  can  no  more ;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.     Farewell  !*' 

Mem.  And  didst  thou  die  for  mo 

King.  Excellent  virtue  1 
What  will  you  now  do  ? 

Calit.  Dwell  for  ever  here,  sir. 

tKnteU  h^ore  the  hearte. 

Mem,  For   me,    dear   Polydore?   oh,   worthy 
young  man  I 
Oh,  love,  love,  love !  Love  above  recompense  I 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty !— . 
Good  lady,  leave ;  you  must  have  no  share  here ; 
Take  home  your  sorrows :  Here's  enough  to  store 

me, 
Brave  glorious  griefs  !  Was  ever  such  a  brother  ? 
Turn  dU  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  through  all  the  memories  of  mankind, 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  ti'e  has  outdone  all. 
Outstripped  *em  sheerly ;  all,  all :  thou  hast,  Poly- 
dore ! 
To  die  for  me  ?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happiness, 
'Twas  one  o*  the  rarest- thought- on  things,   the 

bravest, 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
I  wonder  how  he  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too, 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  veins  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch  Heaven ! 
It  startles  me  extremely.  Thou  bless' d  ashes, 
Thou  faithful  monument,  where  love  and  friendship 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles ! 

Calis.  Oh,  let  me  speak  too ! 

Mem,  No,  not  yet — ^Thou  man, 

(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man 

J  have  not  words  to  utter  him.— Speak,  lady  ; 
I'U  think  a  while. 

Co/if.  The  goddess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead :  no  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my  tears : 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms, 
Shall  hang  for  ever  :  On  the  toughest  marble 
Mine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph  : 
Love  at  thy  feet  shall'kneel,  his  smart  bow  broken  ; 
Faith  at  thy  head,  Youth  and  the  Graces  mourners. 
Oh,  sweet  young  man  ! 

King.  Now  I  begin  to  melt  too. 

Mem,  Have  you  enough  yet,  lady  ?  Room  for  a 
gamester ! 
To  my  fond  love,  and  all  those  idle  fancies, 
A  long  farewell !  Thou  diedst  for  me,  dear  Poly- 
dore ; 
To  give  me  peace,  thou  hast  eternal  glory  U^ 
I  stay  and  talk  here !  I  will  kiss  thee  first. 
And  now  I'll  follow  thee.  lOfers  to  kill  Mnue^f. 

Polgd,  IRiset.  ]  Hold,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

Mem.  Ha !  does  he  live  ?  Dost  thou  deceive  me  ? 


Polgd,  Thus  far; 
Yet  for  your  good  and  honour. 

King,  Now,  dear  sister 

Calis,  The  oracle  is  ended  :  noble  sir, 
Dispose  me  now  as  you  please. 

Polgd,  You  are  mine,  then  ? 

Calis.  With  all  the  joys  that  may  be ! 

Polyd.  Your  consent,  sir  ! 

King.  You  have  it  freely. 

Polyd.  Walk  along  with  me  then, 
And,  as  you  love  me,  love  my  will. 

[JLeadi  her  to  Meukoh. 

Calis.  I  will  so. 

Polyd  Here,  worthy  brother,  take  this  virtuous 
princess ; 
You  have  deserved  her  nobly  ;  she  will  love  you  : 
And  when  my  life  shall  bring  you  peace,  as  she 
Command  it,  you  shall  have  it  [does, 

Mem,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

King,  1  never  found  such  goodness  in  such  years. 

Mem.  Thou  shalt  not  over-do  me,  though  I  die 
for't 
Oh,  how  I  love  thy  goodness,  •my  best  brother ! 
You  have  given  me  here  a  treasure  to  enrich  me, 
Would  make  the  worthiest  king  alive  a  beggar : 
What  may  I  give  you  back  again  ? 

Polyd,  Your  love,  sir.  [love, 

Mem,  And  you  shall  have  it,  even  my  dearest 
My  first,  my  noblest  love :  Take  her  again,  sir  % 
She's  yours,  your  honesty  has  over-run  me. 
She  loves  you  ;  lov'st  her  not  ? — Excellent  princess. 
Enjoy  thy  wish ;  and  now,  get  generals. 

Polyd,  As  you  love  Heaven,  love  him. — She's 
only  yours,  sir. 

Mem.  As  you  love  Heaven,  love  |him. — She's 
My  lord  the  king [only  yours,  sir. — 

Polyd.  He  will  undo  himself,  sir. 
And  must  without  her  perish  :    Who  shall  fight 
Who  shall  protect  your  kingdom  ?  [then  ? 

Mem.  Give  me  hearing. 
And,  after  that,  belief.  Were  she  my  soul, 
(As  I  do  love  her  equal)  all  my  victories, 
And  all  the  living  names  I  have  gain'd  by  war, 
And  loving  him,  that  good,  that  virtuous  good  man. 
That  only  worthy  of  the  name  of  brother, 
I  would  resign  all  freely.     'Tis  all  love 
To  me,  all  marriage  rites,  the  joy  of  issura. 
To  know  him  fruitful,  that  has  been  so  faithful  t 

King.  This  is  the  noblest  difference— Take  your 
choice,  sister. 

Calis,  1  see  they  are  so  brave,  and  noble  both, 
I  know  not  which  to  look  on. 

Polyd,  Choose  discreetly. 
And  Virtue  guide  you !  There  all  the  world,  in  one 
Stands  at  the  mark.  [man, 

Mem.  There  all  man's  honesty, 
The  sweetness  of  all  youth. 

Calis,  Oh,  gods  I 

Mem,  My  armour  ! — 
By  all  the  gods,  she's  yours ! — My  arms,  I  say  1 
And,  I  beseech  your  grace,  give  me  employment : 
That  shall  be  now  my  mistress,  there  my  courtship. 

King,  You  shall  have  anything. 

Mem,  Virtuous  lady, 
Remember  me,  your  servant  now. — ^Young  man. 
You  cannot  over-reach  me  in  your  goodness. — 
Oh,  Love !  how  sweet  thou  look'st  now,  and  how 

gentle ! 
1  should  have   slubber'd  thee,  and  stain'd  thy 
Your  hand,  your  hand,  sir !  [beauty. 
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KtTig.  Take  her,  and  Heaven  bless  her  ! 

Afem.  So. 

Polyd.  'Tis  yonr  will,  sir,  nothing  of  my  merit ; 
And,  as  your  royal  gift,  I  tajce  this  blessing. 

Calis,  And  I  from  Heaven,  this  gentleman. — 
Thanks,  goddess ! 

Mem.  So,  you  are  pleased  now,  lady  ? 

Calls.  Now  or  never. 

Mem,  My  cold  stiff  carcase  woold  have  frozen 
yoo.-^ 
Wars,  wars! 

King.  You  shall  have  wars. 

Mem.  My  next  brave  battle 


I  dedicate  to  your  bright  honour,  sister : 
Give  me  a  favour,  that  the  world  may  know 
I  am  your  soldier. 
Calig.  This,  and  all  fair  fortunes  ! 

lOiveMkim^ 

Mem,  And  he  that  bears  this  from  me,   most 
strike  boldly.  [Cixamths  kMitiimg. 

Calls.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Be  honest ;  no  more, 
wench. 

King.  Come,  now  to  revds.  This  blest  day  shall 
prove 
The  happy  crown  of  noble  faith  and  love. 


EPILOGUE. 

Here  lies  the  doubt  now ;  let  our  plays  be  good, 
Our  ovm  care  sailing  equal  in  this  flood, 
Our  preparations  new,  new  our  attire. 
Yet  here  we  are  becalmed  still,  still  i'  th'  mire. 
Here  we  stick  fast :  Is  there  no  way  to  clear 
This  passage  of  your  judgment,  and  our  fear  ? 
No  mitigation  of  that  law  ?  Brave  friends. 
Consider  we  are  yours,  made  for  your  ends  ; 
And  everything  preserves  itself;  each  will. 
If  not  perverse  and  crooked,  utters  stiU 
The  best  of  that  it  ventures  in.     Have  care, 
Even  for  your  pleasure's  sake,  of  what  we  are. 
And  do  not  ruin  all ;  you  may  frown  still. 
But  'tis  the  nobler  way  to  dieck  the  wUL 
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Grcat  Duks  <^f  Moicovia. 

Archah,  Ou  hoYAi^  SuBjKCT,  Qentrol  qf  tht  Mo*- 

eovitet. 
TnmoDORM,  Son  to  Ajichab,  Colotul  t  valorous,  but 

impatient. 
BxiBKiK.  disguised  under  the  name  qf  Putsiub,  a 

Captain,  Brother  to  ARCHAa. 
YouNO  AncHAs,   Son  to  Arcbab,  disguised  as  a 

Woman,  under  the  name  of  Aukda. 
BtTRRiB,  an  honest  Lord,  the  Duke's  Favourite. 
BOR08KIB,  a  malicious  seducing  Counsellor  to  the 

Duke. 
Ancient  to  Archas,  a  stout  merry  Soldier. 


Soldiers. 

Oentlemen. 

Guard. 

Servants. 

Moasengers,  or  Posts. 

Olympia,  Sister  to  the  Dufco. 
Yiouk    *  \  J>at^hters  qf  XBCHA9. 

Ladies    '  \  ^^^^^^  ^  Olympia. 


Bawd,  a  Court-Lady. 
SCENE, — Moscow,  and  the  nbighbouring  Country. 


PROLOGUE. 


Wb  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-instmct  yon  who  did  write 
This  worthy  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join'd  with  grave  matter,  and  intent 
To  yield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight. 
Will  speak  the  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  ask  a  genius  like  to  his :  the  age 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  our  now-widowed  stage 
In  Tain  lamenting.     I  could  add,  so  far 
Behind  him  the  most  modem  writers  are. 


That  when  they  would  commend  him,their  best  praise 
Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best  memory.     So  much  a  friend 
Presumes  to  write,  secure  't  will  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modest ;  with  the  rest. 
That  may  repine,  he  cares  not  to  contest. 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid :  it  is  profess'd 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  best 
To  send  such  fi&vouring  friends,  as  hither  come 
To  grace  the  scene,  pleased  and  contented  home. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— Moscow.  A  Street. 
Enter  TnjeoDoita  and  PirrsKis. 


Theod,  Captain,  your  friend  's  preferred ;  the 
princess  has  her ; 
Who,  I  assure  myself,  will  use  her  nobly. 
A  pretty  sweet  one  'tis,  indeed. 

Puts.  WeU  bred,  sir, 
I  do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit. 
And  of  an  honest  stock. 

Theod.  It  seems  so,  captain. 
And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Putt.  Thanks  to  your  care,  sir. — 
But  tell  me,  noble  colonel,  why  this  habit 
Of  discontent  is  put  on  through  the  army  ? 
And  why  your  valiant  father,  our  great  general. 
The  hand  that  taught  to  strike,  the  love  that  led 
Why  he,  that  was  the  father  .of  the  war,  [all, 


He  that  begot,  and  bred  the  soldier, 
Why  he  sits  shaking  of  his  arms,  like  autumn, 
His  colours  folded,  and  his  drums  cased  up  ? 
The  tongue  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us  ? 

Theod.  It  must  be  so.  Captain,  you  are  a  stranger, 
But  of  a  small  time  here  a  soldier. 
Yet  that  time  shews  you  a  right  good  and  great 

one. 
Else  I  could  tell  yo«,  hours  are  strangely  alter*d : 
The  young  duke  has  too  many  eyes  upon  him. 
Too  many  fears  'tis  thought  too ;  and,  to  nourish 
Maintains  too  many  instruments.  [those. 

Puts,  Turn  their  hearts. 
Or  turn  their  heels  up.  Heaven  I  Tls  strange  it 
The  old  duke  loved  him  dearly.  [should  be  ; 

Theod.  He  deserved  it ; 
And  were  he  not  my  father,  I  durst  tell  you. 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  through. 
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eserved  of  this  man  too  ;  highly  deserved  too : 
[ad  they  beea  less,  they  had  been  safer,  Patskie, 
nd  sooner  reached  regard. 
Puts.  There  you  struck  sure,  sir. 

Theod,  Did  I  never  tell  thee  of  a  vow  he  made, 
ome  years  before  the  old  duke  died? 
Puts.  I  have  heard  you 
peak  often  of  that  vow ;  but  how  it  wa8» 
)r  to  what  end,  I  never  understood  yet 
Theod.  rii  tell  thee  then,  and  then  thou  wilt 
find  the  reason, 
he  last  great  muster,  ('twas  before  you  served 

here,) 
;efore  the  last  duke's  death,  whose  honoured  bones 
Tow  rest  in   peace,  this  young  prince  had  the 

ordering 
To  crown  his  fatiier*s  hopes)  of  all  the  army : 
iTho,  to  be  short,  put  all  his  power  to  practice, 
'ashion'd  and  drew  'em  up  :  But,  alas,  so  poorly, 
0  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsoldier'd, 
'he  good  duke  blush'd,  and  call'd  unto  my  father, 
i^ho  then  was  general :  "  Go,  Archas,  speedily, 
.nd  chide  the  boy  before  the  soldiers  find  him ; 
tand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  them ; 
'ashion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction ; 
'hen  draw  thou  up,  and    shew  the  prince  his 

errors ! " 
f y  sire  obey'd,  and  did  so  ;  with  all  duty 
nform'd  the  prince,  and  read  him  all  directions : 
*his  bred  distaste,  distaste  grew  up  to  anger, 
ind  anger  into  wild  words  broke  out  thus  : 
''  Well,  Archas,  if  I  live  but  to  command  here, 
^o  be  but  duke  once,  I  shall  then  remember, 
shall  remember  truly  (trust  me  I  shall), 
Lud,  by  my  father's  hand*' — the  rest   his  eyes 

spoke. 
!*o  which  my  father  answer'd,  somewhat  moved 
Lnd  with  a  vow  he  seal'd  it :  "  Royal  sir,      [too, 
)ince,  for  my  faith  and   fights,  your  scorn  and 
)nly  pursue  me  ;  if  I  live  to  that  day,  [anger 

That  day  so  long  expected  to  reward  me, 
iy  his  so-ever-noble  hand  you  swore  by, 
lnd  by  the  hand  of  justice,  never  arms  more 
Shall  rib  this  body  in,  nor  sword  hang  here,  sir. 
The  conflicts  I  will  do  you  service  then  in, 
>hall  be  repentant  prayers."  So  they  parted. 
The  time  is  come ;  and  now  you  know  the  wonder. 

Puts.  I  find  a  fear  too,  which  begios  to  tell  me, 
The  duke  will  have  but  poor  and  slight  defences, 
!f  his  hot  humour  reign,  and  not  his  honour, 
iow  stand  you  with  him,  sir? 

Theod.  A  perdue  captain, 
Ml  of  my  father's  danger. 

Puts.  He  has  raised  a  young  man, 
They  say  a  slight  young  man  (I  know  him  not) 
?or  what  desert  ? 

Theod.  Believe  it,  a  brave  gentleman, 
Worthy  the  duke's  respect,  a  dear  sweet  gentle- 
man, 
Jlnd  of  a  noble  soul.     Come,  let's  retire  us, 
\.nd  wait  upon  my  father,  who  within  this  hour 
You  will  find  an  alter'd  man. 

Puts.  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir.  {Bxeunt. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Olympia,  PrmcA,  and  Oenttewoman. 

Olym.  Is't  not  a  handsome  wench  ? 
Gent.  She  is  well  enough,  madam : 


I  have  seen  a  better  face,  and  a  straighter  body ; 
And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman. 
Olym.  What  Uiinkeat  thou,  Petesea  ? 
Pet.  Alas,  madam,  I  have  no  skill;  she  has  a 
black  eye. 
Which  is  of  the  least  too,  and  the  dullest 
And  when  her  mouth  was  made,  for  certain* 
Nature  intended  her  a  right  good  stomach. 
Olym.  She  has  a  good  hand. 
Gent.  'Tis  good  enough  to  hold  ^t. 
And  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  neck  of  a  lute. 
Olym.  What  iLink  you  of  her  colour  ? 
Pet.  If  it  be  her  own, 
'Tis  good  black  blood;  right  weather-proof.   I 
warrant  it. 
Gent.  What  a  strange  pace  she  has  got ! 
Olym.  That's  but  her  breeding. 
Pet.  And  what  a  manly  body !   methinks  she 
looks 
As  though  she'd  pitch  the  bar,  or  go  to  bufiets. 
Gent.  Yet  her  behaviour's  utterly  against  it. 
For  methinks  she  is  too  bashful. 
Olym.  Is  that  hurtful  ? 

Gent.  Even  equal  to  too  bold  i  ettiier  of  'em, 
madam. 
May  do  her  injury  when  time  shall  serve  her. 
Olym.  You  discourse  learnedly.     Call  in  the 
wench. —  lExilQt 

What  envious  fools  are  you !     Is  the  rule 
That  women  can  speak  handsomely  of  none. 
But  those  they  are  bred  withal  ? 

Pet.  Scarce  well  of  those,  madam. 
If  they  believe  they  may  outshine  'em  any 
Our  natures  are  like  oil,  compound  us  with  any 

thing, 
Yet  still  we  strive  to  swim  o'  th'  top.    Siq>po9e 

there  were  here  now, 
Now  in  this  court  of  Moscow,  a  stranger-princess. 
Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  eieellenoe. 
As  many  eyes  and  services  stuck  on  her ; 
What  would  ye  think  ? 

Olym.  I  would  think  she  might  deserve  it. 
Pet.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to 
believe  you ! 
1  know  you  are  a  woman  and  so  hnmour'd. 
I'll  tell  you,  madam ;  I  could  then  get  more  gowns 

on  you. 
More  caps  and  feathers,  more  scarfs,  and  more  nik 

stockings, 
With  rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings 
Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I  had  nine  lives 
I  could  wear  out  By  this  hand,  yon  would  scmtch 
her  eyes  out. 
Olym.  Thou  art  deceived,  fooL    Now  let  your 
own  eyes  mock  you. 

Enter  Gentlewoman  and  Young  Auckab,  disguised  as  m 
woman,  bearing  ths  name  4^Auwda. 

Come  hither,  girl. — Hang  me»  on  she  be  not  a 
handsome  one ! 

Pet.  I  fear  'twill  prove  indeed  so. 

Olym.  Did  you  e'er  serve  yet 
In  any  place  of  worth  ? 

Y.  Arch.  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet.  Hold  up  your  head ;  fy\ 

Olym.  Let  her  alone ;  stand  from  her. 

Y.  Arch.  It  shall  be  now, 
Of  all  the  blessings  my  poor  youth  has  praj'd  for. 
The  greatest  and  the  happiest  to  serve  you ; 
And,  might  my  promise  carry  but  that  credit 
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To  be  beltered,  because  I  am  yet  a  stranger. 
Excellent  lady,  when  I  fall  from  duty. 
From  all  the  service  that  my  life  can  lend  me^ 
May  everlasting  misery  then  find  me ! 

Olym.  [To  Petesca.]  What  think  ye  now?— 
I  do  believe  and  thank  you ; 
And  sure  I  shall  not  be  so  far  forgetful. 
To  see  that  honest  feith  die  unrewarded. 
What  must  1  call  your  name  ? 
y.  Arch,  Alinda,  madam. 
Olym.  Can  you  sing  ? 
K.  Arch,  A  little,  when  my  grief  will  give  me 

leave,  lady. 
Olym.  What  grief  canst  thou  have,  wench  ?  Thou 

art  not  in  love  ? 
Y,  Areh,  If  I  be,  madam,  'tis  only  with  your 
goodness ; 
For  yet  I  never  saw  that  man  I  sighM  for. 
Olym,  Of  what  years  are  you  ? 
y,  Areh.  My  mother  oft  has  told  me, 
That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  bleas'd 
With  your  most  happy  birth,  I  first  saluted 
This  world's  fair  light.     Nature  was  then  so  busy, 
And  all  the  graces,  to  adorn  your  goodness, 
I  stole  into  the  world  poor  and  neglected. 

Olym,  Something  there  was,  when  1  first  look*d 
upon  thee. 
Made  me  both  like  and  love  thee ;  now  I  know  it, 
And  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not  hurt 
I  hope  you  are  a  maid  ?  [you* 

I        y.  Arch,  1  hope  so  too,  madam  ; 
'    I  am  sure  for  any  man.    And  were  I  othervrise. 

Of  all  the  serrices  my  hopes  could  point  at, 
I    I  durst  not  touch  at  yours. 

Flourish,   Enter  Duke,  Btnous,  and  Gentlemen. 

Pet.  The  great-duke,  madam. 
j        Duke.  Good  morrow,  sister ! 

0/ym.  A  good  day  to  your  highness ! 

Duke.  I  am  come  to  pray  you  use  no  more  per- 
suasions 
For  thia  old  stubborn  man ;  nay,  to  command  you : 
His  sail  is  swelPd  too  full ;  he's  grown  too  insolent, 
Too  self-affected,  proud :  Those  poor  slight  services 
He  has  done  my  father*  and  myself,  have  blown 
To  such  a  pitch,  he  flies  to  stoop  our  favours,  [him 

Olym,  I  am  sorry,  sir:  I  ever  thought  those 
Both  great  and  noble.  [services 

Bur,  However,  may  it  please  you 
But  to  consider  'em  a  true  heart  s  servants. 
Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  self-fame ; 
But  to  oonaider,  royal  sir,  the  dangers, 
When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight  tem- 
pests. 
That,  as  he  march'd,  sung  through  his  aged  locks : 
When  you  have  fed  at  full,  the  wants  and  famines; 
The  fires  of  Heaven,  when  you  have  found  all  tem- 
Death,  with  his  thousand  doors [perate ; 

Duke,  I  have  considered ; 
No  more  I    And  that  I  will  have,  shall  be. 

Olym,  For  the  best, 
I  hope  all  stilL 

Duke,  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there  ? 

Olym,  My  servant,  sir. 

Duke,  Pr'ythee  observe  her,  Burris. 
Is  she  not  wondrous  handsome  f  speak  thy  free- 
Pur.  She  appears  no  less  to  me,  sir.         [dom. 

Duke,  Of  whence  is  she  ? 

Olyfn,  Her  &ther,  I  am  told,  is  a  good  gentle- 
miin, 


But  fsr  off  dwelling :  Her  desire  to  serve  me 
Brought  her  to  th'  court,  and  here  her  friends 
have  left  her. 

Duke»  She  may  find  better  friends.    You  are 
welcome,  fair  one  I 

[Young  Archas  knult,    Tkt  Duke  Msui  him. 
I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter.     By  your  lady's  leave : 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet;  we'll  have  no  superstition. 
You  have  got  a  servant ;  you  may  use  lum  kindly, 
And  he  may  honour  you.     Good  morrow,  sister. 
{EmtuM  I>uke,  Buiuua,  and  Gentlemen. 

Olym,  Good  morrow  to  your  grace!    How  the 
wench  blushes ! 
How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks  ! 

Gent.  At  first  jump,  lApart  to  PamcA. 

Jump  into  the  duke's  arms  ?  We  must  look  to  you. 
Indeed  we  must ;  the  next  jump  we  are  journeymen. 

Pei,  1  see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  ah^dy ; 
*Would  she  were  at  home  again,  millcing  her  fiither's 
cows. 

Geni,  I  fear  she'll  milk  all  the  great  courtiers 

Olym,  This  has  not  made  you  proud  ?       [first. 

y,  Areh.  No,  certain,  madam. 

Olym,  It  was  the  duke  that  kiss'd  you. 

y.  Arch,  'Twas  your  brother, 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  honour. 

Olym,  But,  say  he  love  you  ? 

y.  Arch,  That  he  may  with  safety : 
A  prince's  love  extends  to  all  his  subjects. 

Olym.  But,  say  in  more  particular  ? 

y.  Arch,  Pray  fear  not : 
For  Virtue's  sake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promiaea. 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stuck  about  me. 
Can  make  me  prove  a  traitor  to  your  service : 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  noble  master. 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune : 
And,  when  I  fail  in  that  faith 

Olym,  1  believe  thee 

Come,  wipe  your  eyes— I  do.   Take  you  example ! 


Pet.  I  would  her  eyes  were  out. 

Gent,  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door. 
We  shall  have  but  cold  custom :  Some 
And  speedily ! 

Pet.  Let  me  alone  to  think  on't.— 

Olym,  Come,  be  you  near  me  stiU. 

y.  Arch,  With  all  my  duty. 


lAsidt, 

trick  or 
[other, 


ISxeunt, 


SCENE  III.— ^n  open  Phee  brf'are  the  Palace, 

Enter  Abchas,  Thsodorb,  Piitbkib,  AiiciaiiT,  and  Sol- 
diers, carrying  hit  armour  pieee-meai,  hie  eeioun 
wound  up,  and  hit  drumt  in  eatet. 

Theod.  This  is  the  heaviest  march  vre  e'er  trod, 
captain. 

Putt,  This  was  not  wont  to  be :  These  hononr'd 
pieces. 
The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  smile  at. 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus. 
Like  relics,  to  be  ofTer'd  to  long  rust. 
And  heavy-eyed  oblivion  brood  upon  'em. 

Archat,   'There  set  *em  down:    And,  glorious 
War,  farewell  I 
Thou  child  of  honour  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
Begot  in  blood,  and  nursed  with  kingdoms*  ruins  ; 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Through  fires  and  Ikmines ;  for  one  title  from  thee 
Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes ; 
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A  long  farewell  I  give  thee  !     Noble  arms, 
You  ribs  for  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houses. 
Made  to  defy  the  thunder-claps  of  fortune, 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dwell  with  ye ! 
And  thou,  good  sword,  that  knew'st  the  way  to 

conquest. 
Upon  whose  fiital  edge  despair  and  death  dwelt. 
That,  when  I  shook  Uiee  thus,  fore-shew'd  destmc- 

tion, 
Sleep  now  from  blood,  and  grace  my  monument : 
Farewell,   my  eagle !   when  thou  flew'st,  whole 

armies 
Have  stoop'd  below  thee :  At  passage  I  have  seen 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury ;        [thee 
And  bang  'em  up  together,  as  a  tassel, 
Upon  the  stretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pigeons. 
I  yet  remember  when  the  Volga  curl'd, 
The  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav'd  his  head  up. 
And  raised  his  waters  high,  to  see  the  ruins, 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins  ; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentlemen. 
But  these  must  be  forgotten :  So  must  these  too, 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  'em,  you  holy  men ;  my  vow  take  with  'em. 
Never  to  wear  'em  more :  Trophies  I  give  'em, 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  to  adorn  the  temple : 
There  let  'em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  their  master 
Is  now  devotion's  soldier,  fit  for  prayer. 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  ?  Why  look  ye  sad, 
I  am  not  dying  yet.  [friends? 

Theod.  You  are  indeed  to  us,  sir. 

Pntg.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 

Archas.  You'll  find  a  better, 
A  greater,  and  a  stronger  man  to  lead  you. 
And  to  a  stronger  fortune.    I  am  old,  friends. 
Time  and  the  wars  together  make  me  stoop,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Stoop  to  my  grave :  My  mind  unfumish'd  too ; 
Empty  and  weak  as  I  am.     My  poor  body. 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  be  a  task  too  to  a  soldier. 
Yet,  had  they  but  encouraged  me,  or  thought  well 
Of  what  I  have  done,  I  think  I  should  have  ven- 
tured 
For  one  knock  more ;  I  should  have  made  a  shift 

yet 
To  have  broke  one  staff  more,  handsomely,  and 

have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  an  honest  soldier, 
In  the  head  of  ye  all,  with  my  sword  in  my  hand. 
And  so  have  made  an  end  of  all  with  credit. 

Theod,  Well,  there  will  come  an  hour,  when  all 
These  secure  slights [these  injuries, 

Archas.  Ha  I  no  more  of  that,  sirrah ; 
Not  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you ! 

Theod.  I  must  speak,  sir : 
And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  service. 
That's  dumb  to  your  abuses ! 

Archcu.  Understand,  fool, 
That  voluntary  I  sit  down. 

Theod.  You  are  forced,  sir. 
Forced  for  your  safety :  I  too  well  remember 
The  time  and  cause,  and  I  may  live  to  curse  'em, 
You  made  this  vow ;  and  whose  unnobleness, 
Indeed  forgetfulness  of  good 

Archas.  No  moret 
As  thou  art  mine,  no  more ! 

Theod.  Whose  doubts  and  envies 

But  the  devil  will  have  his  due. 

Puts.  Good  gentle  colonel ! 


Theod.  And  though  disgraces,  and  contempt  of 
Reign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again.       [honour 

Archas.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
Your  tongue's  too  saucy.  Do  you  stare  upon  me  ? 
Down  with  that  heart,  down  suddenly,  down  with  it ; 
Down  with  that  disobedience ;  tie  that  tongue  op  ! 

Theod.  Tongue  ? 

Archas.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my  tov, 
sirrah, 
And  draw  that  fatal  sword  again  in  anger. 

Puis.  For  Heaven's  sake,  colonel ! 

Archas.  Do  not  let  me  doubt 
Whose  son  thou  art,  because  thou  canst  not  soiTer : 
Do  not  play  with  mine  anger ;  if  thou  dost. 
By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Theod.  I  have  done,  sir ; 
Pray  pardon  me. 

Archas.  I  pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Beshrew  your  heart,  you  have  vex'd  me. 

Theod.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Archas.  Go  to ;  no  more  of  this ;  be  troe  and 
honest ! 
I  know  you  are  man  enough ;  mould  it  to  just  ends. 
And  let  not  my  disgraces — ^Then  I  am  miserable. 
When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers. 

Plouritk.     Enter  Dukb,  Bcrjub,  Boboskis,  Attondaate 

and  Gentlemen. 

PtUs.  An*t  please  yon,  sir,  the  duke. 

Duke.  Now,  what's  all  this  ? 
The  meaning  of  all  this  ceremonious  emblem  ? 

Archas.  Your  grace  should  first  remember 

Bor.  There's  his  nature.  lApart  to  the  Dtkc 

Duke.  I  do,  and  shall  remember  still  that  injury. 
That  at  the  muster  ;  where  it  pleas'd  your  greatness 
To  laugh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it  ; 
And,  more  to  make  me  seem  ridiculous. 
Took  from  my  hands  my  charge. 

Burris.  Oh,  think  not  so,  sir. 

Duke.  And  in  my  father*s  sight. 

Archas.  Heaven  be  my  witness, 
I  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty. 
With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  my  warrant. 
And  from  vour  father  seal'd :  Nor  durst  that  rude- 

ness, 
And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  from  my  'haviour  ; 
I  ever  yet  knew  duty. 

Duke.  We  shall  teach  you ! 
I  well  remember  too,  upon  some  words  I  told  you. 
Then  at  that  time,  some  angry  words  you  answered. 
If  ever  I  were  duke,  you  were  no  soldier. 
You  have  kept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to  you  ; 
From  henceforth  I  dismiss  you ;  take  your  ease,  sir. 

Archas.  I  humbly  thank  your  grace ;  this  wasted 
body, 
Beaten  and  bruised  with  arms,  dried  up  with 

troubles. 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  quiet  now,  sir, 
And  holy  prayers ;  in  which,  when  I  forget 
To  thank  high  Heaven  for  all  your  bounteous 

favours, 
May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perish ! 

Bor.  What  a  smooth  humble  cloak  he  has  cas'd 
his  pride  in, 
And  how  he  has  puird  his  claws  in!  there's  no 

Burris.  Speak  for  the  best.  [trusting — 

Bor.  Believe  I  shall  do  ever. 

Duke.  To  make  you  understand,  we  feel  not  yet 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience. 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  spirits. 
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That  all  should  be  confined  within  your  excellence, 
And  you,  or  none,  be  honoured ;  take,  Boroskie, 
The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  soldier ; 
A  little  time  will  bring  thee  to  his  honour, 
Wliich  has  been  nothing  but  the  world's  opinion , 
The  soldier* s  fondness,  and  a  little  fortune, 
Which  I  believe  his  sword  had  the  least  share  in. 
Theod,  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  answer  now  1 
Puts.  Good  colonel  1 

Theod,  My  heart  will  break  else. — Royal  sir,  1 
know  not 
What   yon    esteem   men's   lives,   whose    hourly 

labours, 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  your  service, 
Whose  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  miseries 
(And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves  are, 
His  sword  the  least  share  gained  ? 
Duke,  You  will  not  fight  with  me  ? 
Theod.  No,  sir,  I  dare  not ; 
You  are  my  prince,  but  I  dare  speak  to  you. 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their  ambitions 
That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of ; 
Yet  truth  will  now  but  anger  you ;  I  am  sorry  for*t. 
And  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Duke.  Even  when  you  please,  sir. 
Archas.  Sirrah,  see  me  no  more  ! 

lExit  Thkooorx. 

Duke.  And  so  may  yon  too : 
You  have  a  house  i'  th'  country ;  keep  you  there,  sir. 
And,  when  you  have  rul'd  yourself,  teach  your  son 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him.  [manners  : 

Archa».  Heaven  forgive  all ; 
And  to  your  grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here ! — 
And  you,  lord  general,  may  your  fights  be  pros- 
perous ! 
In  all  your  course  may  Fame  and  Fortune  court  you  I 
Fight  for  your  country,  and  your  prince's  safety ; 
Boldly,  and  bravely  face  your  enemy. 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing  virtue, 
As  if  a  general  plague  had  seized  before  you ; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behind  you  ; 
And  tben  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story ! 

Burrii.  A  little  comfort,  sir. 

Duke.  As  little  as  may  be. 
Farewell  I  you  know  your  limit 

^Exeunt  Duke,  BoRoeanB,  tfc. 

Burris.  Alas,  brave  gentleman  I 
Arefuu.  I  do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave  ;  ay,  that's  my  limit ;  'tis  no  new  thing, 
Nor  that  can  make  me  start,  or  tremble  at  it, 
To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now : 
I  have  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes,  and  dread- 
fuU'st ; 
I    Ay,  and  I  thank  my  honesty,  have  stood  him  : 
I    That  audit's  cast. — Farewell,  my  honest  soldiers  ! 
I    Give  me  your  hands.     Farewell!  farewell,  good 
I  Ancient  1 

(A  stout  man,  and  a  true)  thou  art  come  in  sorrow. 
I    Blessings  upon  your  swords,  may  they  ne'er  fail  ye ! 
You  do  but  change  a  man ;  your  fortune's  constant ; 
That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tied  fast  still ; 
Be  valiant  still,  and  good :  And  when  ye  fight  next, 
When  flame  and  fury  make  but  one  face  of  horror, 
When  the  great  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up. 
When  yon  would  think  a  spell  to  shake  the  enemy, 
Remembtf  me ;  my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye  : 
So,  once  again,  farewell  I 
Putt.  Let's  wait  upon  you. 
Archoi.  No,  no,  it  must  not  be ;  I  have  now  left 
A  single  fortune  to  myself,  no  more»  [me 


Which  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.    Good 

captain. 
You  are  an  honest  and  a  sober  gentleman. 
And  one  I  think  has  loved  me. 

Puts.  I  am  sure  on't. 

Archas.  Look  to  my  boy ;  he's  grown  too  head- 
strong for  me ; 
And  if  they  think  him  fit  to  carry  arms  still, 
His  life  is  theirs.     I  have  a  house  i'  th'  country, 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  liberty, 
See  me  :  You  shall  be  welcome.  Fortune  to  ye ! 

lExit. 

Anc.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  him  no  good, 
And  'twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  I  have  no  money. 
I'll  fight  no  more,  and  that  will  do  them  harm ; 
And  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money. 
I  could  have  curs'd  reasonable  well,  and  I  have  had 

the  luck  too 
To  have  'em  hit  sometimes.    Whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That,  like  a  devil,  didst  possess  the  duke 
With  these  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I  say 

to  thee ; 
A  plague  upon  thee !  that's  but  the  preamble. 

A  Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox  too. 

Anc.  They'U  cure  one  another : 
I  must  have  none  but  kills,  and  those  kill  stinking. 
Or,  look  ye,  let  the  single  pox  possess  them. 
Or  pox  upon  pox. 

Puts.  That's  but  ill  i'  th'  arms,  sir. 

Anc.  'Tis  worse  i'  th'  legs ;  I  would  not  wish  it 
else: 
And  may  those  grow  to  scabs  as  big  as  mole-hills. 
And  twice  a-day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  *em,  and  scrub  *em !  I  warrant  him  he  has 

Sold.  May  he  be  ever  lousy !  ['em 

Anc.  That's  a  pleasure. 
The  beggar's  lechery  ;  sometimes  the  soldier's : 
May  he  be  ever  lazy,  stink  where  he  stands. 
And  maggots  breed  in*s  brains ! 

2  Sold.  Ay,  marry,  sir. 
May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmother. 
And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  into  his  mouth. 
And  one  fall  cross  his  throat;  then  let  him  gargle ! 

Enter  a  Post. 

Puts.  Now,  what's  the  matter  } 

Post.  Where's  the  duke,  pray,  gentlemen  ? 

Puts.  Keep  on  your  way,  you  cannot  miss. 

Post.  I  thank  you.  lExil. 

Anc.  If  he  be  married ,  may  he  dream  he's  cuckold. 
And  when  he  wakes  believe,  and  swear  he  saw  it. 
Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest ; 
Then  in  a  pleasant  pig-sty,  with  his  own  garters, 
And  a  fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil ! 

Puts.  If  these  would  do 

Ano.  I'll  never  trust  my  mind  more, 
If  all  these  fail. 

1  Sold.  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain  ? 
For  by  this  honest  hand  I'll  be  torn  a-pieces. 
Unless  my  old  general  go,  or  some  that  love  him. 
And  love  us  equal  too,  before  I  fight  more. 
I  can  make  a  shoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too, 
If  I  Uke  the  leg  weU. 

Anc.  Fight  ?  'tis  likely ! 
No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  boys,  when  there's 

need  on's. 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  will  carry  us, 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  captain  Cankro  ' 
Boroskie !  What  a  noise  his  very  name  carries  ! 
'Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation, 
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He  needs  no  soldiers ;  if  he  do,  for  my  part 

I  promise  ye  he's  like  to  seek  'em ;  so  I  think  yon 

diink  too, 
And  all  the  army.    No,  honest,  hraye  old  Archas, 
We  cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory, 
So  soon  forget  thy  goodness :  He  that  does. 
The  scandal  and  the  scum  of  arms  be  counted  I 

Puis,  You  much  rejoice  me ;  now  you  have  hit 
my  meaning. 
I  durst  not  press  ye  till  I  found  your  spirits : 
Continue  thus  1 

Ane,  I'll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on't. 

Enter  Second  Poet 

Puis,  No,  no,  heUl  find  it  soon  enough,  and  fear  it, 
When  once  occasion  comes. — Another  packet ! 
From  whence,  friend,  come  you  ? 

2  Post.  From  the  borders,  sir. 

Puts.  What  news,  sir,  1  beseech  you  ? 

2  Post.  Fire  and  sword,  gentlemen  ; 
The  Tartar's  up,  and  with  a  mighty  force 
Comes  forward,  like  a  tempest ;  all  before  him 
Burning  and  killing. 

Ano.  Brave  boys  I  brave  news,  boys ! 

2  Post,  Either  we  must  have  present  help 

Ane.  Still  braver  I 

2  Post,  Where  lies  the  duke  ? 

Sold.  He's  there. 

2  Post.  'Save  ye,  gentlemen !  [JSri'f. 

Anc,  We  are  safe  enough,  I  warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

Puts,  Ay,  now  'tis  come  indeed ; 
And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  let  'em  bum  on 
merrily. 

Ane,  This  city  would  make  a  marvellous  fine 
bon-fire : 
'Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no  fellow. 

2  Sold,   Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  and 
whining. 
Like  BO  many  pigs  in  a  storm,  when  they  hear  the 
news  once. 

Snter  Bommkik  and  a  Bervant  passing. 

Puis,  Here's  one  has  heard  it  already.    Room 

for  the  general ! 
Bor,  Say   I    am   fall'n  exceeding   sick  o'  th' 
And  am  not  like  to  live.  [sudden, 

IBxeunL 
Puis,  If  you  go  on,  sir ; 
For  they  will  kill  you  certainly ;  they  look  for  you. 
^nc.  I  see  your  lordship's  bound ;  take  a  sup- 
pository. 
'Us  I,  sir ;  a  poor  cast  flag  of  yours.    The  foolish 

Tartars, 

They  bum  and  kill,  an't  like  your  honour  ;  kill  us. 

Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord  ;  with  guns,  sir ! 

What  says  your  lordship  to  a  chick  in  sorrel  sops  ? 

Puts,  Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  Trae-penny !  thou 

hast  but  one  fault ; 

Thou  art  even  too  valiant. — Come,  to  th'  army. 

And  let's  make  them  acquainted.         [gentlemen. 

Soldiers,  Away ;  we  are  for  you.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV,~'A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Young  Archas  as  Auhoa,  ParncA,  smd  Oentto- 

wonuBi. 

y.  Arch,  Why.  whither  run  ye,  fools  I  wiU  ye 

leave  my  lady  ? 
Pet,  The  Tartar  comes,  the  Tartar  comes  ! 


V,  Arch,  Why,  let  htm  ; 
I  had  thought  ye  had  feared  no  men.     Upon  my 

conscience. 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  already  ;  stay,  for 
Pet,  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda.  [ahame  ! 

[JSarit  wJA  GcntlewoouB. 
y.  Arch,  Beauty  bless  ye ! 
Into  what  groom's  feather-bed  will  ye  eroBp  now. 
And  there  mistake  the  enemy?  Sweet  youths  ye  are. 
And  of  a  constant  courage:   Are  you  afraid  of 
foining  ? 

Enter  Olykfia. 

Olffm,  Oh,  my  .good  wench,  what  shall  become 
of  us  ? 
The  posts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  danger  ; 
The  enemy  is  past  the  Volga,  and  bears  hither. 
With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries  : 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

y.  Arch,  I  doubt  me. 
Somewhat  too  late  too,  madam.  But  pray  fear  not ; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope.  Sweet  madam,  shake  not. 

Olym,  How  cam'st  thou  by  this  spirit  ?  oar  sex 
tremble. 

y.  Arch,  I  am  not  unacquainted  with   these 
dangers. 
And  you  shall  know  my  troth ;  for,  ere  yon  perish, 
A  hundred  swords  shall  pass  through  me ;  'tis  bat 

dying. 
And,  madam,  we  must  do  it ;  the  manner's  alL 
You  have  a  princely  birth,  take  princely  thov^ti 

to  you, 
And  take  my  oounsel  too  :  Go  presently. 
With  all  the  haste  you  have  (I  will  attend  yon) 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Archas ; 
He  honours  you ;  with  all  your  art  persuade  him, 
('Twill  be  a  dismal  time  else)  woo  him  hither. 
But  hither,  madam ;  make  lum  see  the  danger ; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  asa ; 
There's  nothing  in  his  face  but  loss. 

Olym,  I'll  do  it: 
And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alinda  I  Oh,  my  jewel. 
How  much  I  am  bound  to  love  thee !     By  tiiis 
If  thou  wert  a  man [hand,  vrench, 

y.  Arch,  I  would  I  were  to  fight,  for  you. 
But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olffm,  I  need  no  spurs,  Alinda.  {RxeunL 


SCENE  V. —Another  in  the  Same, 
Enter  Duke,  <iim>  Posts,  Attendants,  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke,  The  lord-general  sick  now?   Is  this  a 
time 
For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds  ?  What's  become. 
Of  my  lieutenant  ?  [Post, 

Post.  Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled. 

Enter  a  Oentleman. 

Duke.  That's  but  cold  news,— 
How  bow;  what  good  news?    are  the  soldiers 

ready? 
Gent,  Yes,  sir ;  but  fight  they  will  not,  nor  stir 

from  that  place 
They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  have  lord  Archas 
To  lead  'em  out :  They  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  songs  of  hun,  scurvy  songs,  to  worse 

tunes: 
And  much  they  spare  not  you,  sir.     Here,  they 

swear. 
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They'll  stand  and  see  the  city  burnt,  and  dance 

abont  it, 
Unless  lord  Archas  come,  before  they  fight  for't : 
It  must  be  so*  sir. 

Duke.  I  coold  wish  it  so  too ; 
And  to  that  end  I  have  sent  lord  Borris  to  him  : 
But  all,  I  fear,  will  fail ;  we  must  die,  gentlemen. 
And  one  stroke  we'll  have  for*t. 

Enter  Buiuus. 

What  bring'st  thou,  Burris  ? 

Burri$>  That  I  am  loth  to  tell ;  he  will  not  come, 
sir. 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers ;  there,  he  tells  me, 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Heaven : 
I  urged  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths, 
The  country's  ruin;  nay,  I  kneel'd  and  pray'd 

him; 
He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Thus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground ;  a  grave 
I  think  he  meant ;  and  this  was  all  he  answer'd. 
Your  grace  was  much  to  blame.  Where's  the  new 

Duke.  He's  sick,  poor  man.  [general  ? 

Burris.  He*s  a  poor  man  indeed,  sir. 
Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldiers* 

Duke.  They 
Hare  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir ;  they  rail 

at  me, 
And  all  the  spite  they  have — IShouts  within.'\ — 

What  shout  is  that  there  ? 
Is  the  enemy  come  so  near  ? 

Enter  Archas,  Olympia,  and  Young  Abchas  as  Aumoa. 

Olym.  I  have  brought  him,  sir ; 
At  length  I  have  woo  d  him  thus  far. 

Duke.  Happy  sister  1 
Oh,  blessed  woman ! 

Olym.  Use  him  nobly,  brother ; 
You  never  had  more  need. — And,  gentlemen, 
All  the  best  powers  ye  have  to  tongues  turn  pre- 
sently. 
To  winning  and  persuading  tongues  :  All  my  art. 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  I  have  utter'd ; 
Let  it  be  yours  to  arm  him. — And,  good  my  lord, 

{To  AacRAS. 
Hiough  I  exceed  the  limit  you  allow'd  me. 
Which  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither. 
And  not  to  urge  you  farther ;  yet,  see  your  country, 
Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it : 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
Of  every  side,  the  fears ;  oh,  see  the  dangers ; 
We  find  'em  soonest,  therefore  hear  me  first,  sir. 

Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince :  You  have  said 
you  loved  him,  Archas, 
And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  service. 
Think  not  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the  time  is, 
And  now  you  are  brought  to  th'  test ;  touch  right 

now,  soldier. 
Now  shew  the  manly  pnreness  of  thy  mettle ; 


Now,  if  thou  beest  that  valued  man,  that  virtue. 
That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stand  it. 
What  I  have  said  forgive,  my  youth  was  hasty ; 
And  what  you  said  yourself  forget,  yon  were 

angry. 
If  men  could  live  without  their  faults,  they  were 

gods,  Archasw — 
He  weeps, ^ and  holds  his  hands  up:  To  him, 

Burns  ! 
Burris.  You  have  shewed  the  prince  his  faults  ; 
And,  like  a  good  chimrgeon,  you  have  laid 
That  to  'em  makes  *em  smart ;  he  feels  it, 
Let  'em  not  fester  now,  sir ;  your  own  honour. 
The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  your  allegiance, 
('Gainst  which  I  take  it,  Heaven  gives  no  com- 
mand, sir, 
Nor  seals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  yon  now 
What  yon  have  to  do,  than  I,  or  this  necessity. 
Only  Uiis  little's  left;  would  you  do  nobly. 
And  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph  ? 
Conquer  that  mind  first,  and  then  men  are  nothing. 
Y»  Arch.  Last,  a  poor  virgin  kneels :  For  love's 

sake,  general ; 
If  ever  you  have  loved,  for  her  sake,  sir ; 
For  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a  virgin ; 
Look  up,  and  pity  us  I    Be  bold  and  fortunate. 
You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier. 
And  when  your  spurs  were  given  yon,  your  sword 

buckled. 
Then  were  you   sworn  for  virtue's  cause,   for 

beauty's, 
For  chastity,  to  strike  :  Strike  now,  they  suffer ; 
Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you  are  recreant. 
Only  a  knight  i'  th'  heels,  i'  th'  heart  a  coward : 
Your  fint  vow  Honour  made,  your  last  but  Anger. 
Archas.  How  like  my  virtuous  wife  this  tUng 

looks,  speaks — too? 
So  would  she  chide  my  dulness.  Fair  one,  I  thank 

you. 
My  gracious  sir,  your  pardon,  next  your  hand ; 
Madam,  your  favour,  and  your  prayen ;  gentlemen, 
Your  wishes  and  your  loves  ;  and,  pretty  sweet  one, 
A  favour  for  your  soldier  ! 
Olym.  Give  him  this,  wench. 
Y.  Arch.  Thus  do  I  tie  on  victory. 

{Tiss  a  sear/ en  his  arm* 
Archas.  My  armour, 
My  hone,  my  sword,  my  tough  staff,  and  my 

fortune  I 
And,  Olin,  now  I  come  to  shake  thy  glory. 
Duke,  Go,  brave  and  prosperous  ;  our  loves  go 

with  thee  I 
Olym.,  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  our  prayera  attend 

thee  ! 
Burris,  ^e.  Loaden  with  victory,  and  we  tc 

honour  thee ! 
F.  Arch.  Come  home  the  son  of  honour,  and 

I'll  serve  yon.  lExeuni 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  l.^The  Court  tfihe  Palace. 
Enter  Dukk,  Bubrjs,  and  two  Oentlemen. 

Duke.  No  news  of  Archas  yet  ? 
Burris.  But  now,  an't  please  you, 
A  post  came  in ;  letten  he  brought  none  with  him. 


But  this  deliver'd :  He  saw  the  armies  join. 
The  game  of  blood  begun  ;  and  by  our  general. 
Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  conquest. 
So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartars  shaken. 
And  there  he  said  he  left  'em. 
Duke.  Where's  Boroakie  ? 
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1  Gent.  He*8  np  again,  an't  please  yoa. 
Burru.  Sir,  methinka 

This  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  bring  joy 

to  yon; 
It  strikes  our  hearts  with  general  comfort.  Gone? 

What  should  this  mean  ?  so  suddenly  ?  He's  well  ? 

2  Gent,  We  see  no  other. 

1  Gent.  'Would  the  rest  were  well  too, 
That  put  these  starts  into  him  ! 

Burris.  I'll  go  after  him. 

2  Gent,  *TwiU  not  be  fit,   sir;   he  has  some 

secret  in  him. 
He  would  not  be  disturbed  in.  Know  you  any  thing 
Has  croas'd  him  since  the  general  went  ? 

Burris.  Not  any ; 
If  there  had  been,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  found  it : 
Only  1  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  money ; 
Money  he  says  he  wants. 

1  Gent.  It  may  be  that  then. 

Burris.  To  him  that  has  so  many  ways  to  raise 
And  those  so  honest,  it  cannot  be.  £it, 

Enter  Duks  and  BoMNmi. 

1  Gent.  He  comes  back. 
And  lord  Boroskie  with  him. 

Burris^  There  the  game  goes. 
I  fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke    Come  hither,  Burris. 
Go,  see  my  sister,  and  commend  me  to  her, 
And  to  my  little  mistress  give  this  token ; 
Tell  her  I'll  see  her  shortly. 

Burris.  Yes,  I  shall  sir. 

Duke.  Wait  you  without — [  Exeunt  Burris  and 
Gentlemen.] — I  woi^d  yet  try  him  further. 

Bor.  'Twill  not  be  much  amiss.  Has  your  grace 
Of  what  he  has  done  i'  th*  field  ?  [heard  yet 

Duke.  A  post  but  now 
Came  in,  who  saw  'em  join,  and  has  deliver'd. 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 

Bor.  'Tiswell. 

Duke.  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man.     'Tis  not 
for  fighting. 
And  noise  of  war,  I  keep  thee  in  my  bosom  ; 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  to  me ;  from  my  childhood 
Thou  brought'st  me  up,  and,  like  another  nature. 
Made  good  all  my  necessities.     Speak  boldly. 

Bor.  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but  envy, 
(Though  I  intend,  high  Heaven  knows,  but  your 

honour) 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim  me — 
Good  sir,  excuse  me. 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy  ? 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

Bor.  Then  I  must,  and  dare,  sir. 
When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court  receive 
him  not,  [praises ; 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves    and 
That  glass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater,  sir, 
(And  make  him  strive  to  make  good  that  proportion) 
Than  e'er  his  fortune  bred  him ;  he  is  honourable, 
At  least  I  strive  to  understand  him  so. 
And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poisoned, 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweet;  but  those  are 

soon  seduced,  sir. 
He's  a  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work, 
PreparMl  by  general  voices  of  the  people. 
Is  the  end  of  all  my  counsel.    Only  this,  sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a  while ;  there's  more  hangs  by  it 
Than  you  know  yet :  There  if  he  stand  a  while  well, 


But  till  the  soldier  cool — whom,  for  their 
You  must  pay  now  most  liberally,  most  fredy. 
And  shower  yourself  into  'em  ;  tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the  braTcry — 

Duke.  But  Where's  the  money  ? — [J?jaXer   fir* 
Gentlemen.] — How  now  ? 

2  Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel. 
Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Bor.  Be  not  seen,  sir. 
He's  a  bold  fellow ;  let  me  stand  his  thunders ; 
To  th'  court  he  must  not  come.  No  blessing  here. 
No  face  of  fiivour,  if  you  love  your  honour  !      [sir,    . 

Duke.  Do  what  you  think  is  meetest ;    I'll  re- 
tire, sir.  C^«**- 

Bor.  Conduct  him  in,  sir. — [Enter  Thkojdorc] 
Welcome,  noble  colonel. 

Theod.  That's  much  from  your  lordship  :  Pray 
where  is  the  duke  ? 

Bor.  We  hear  you  have  beat  the  Tartar. 

Theod,  Is  he  busy,  sir  ? 

Bor.  Have  ye  taken  Olin  yet  ? 

Theod.  I  would  fain  speak  with  him. 

Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  lost  ? 

Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way  ?  / 

Bor.  I  am  sure  you  fought  it  bravely. 

Theod.  I  must  see  him.  

Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  yon  must  not*     What's 
your  commission  ?  \ 

Theod.  No  gentlemen  o'  th'  chamber  here  ? 

Bor,  Why,  pray  you,  sir. 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  business  ?  ! 

Theod.  I  think  you  are  not,  sir ;  I  am  sure  you 
shall  not.  | 

I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries :  In  my  tong^iie,  sir,   | 
I  carry  no  forked  stings. 

Bor.  You  keep  your  bluntness. 

Theod.  You  are  deceived  ;  it  keeps  me  i  I  had   ! 
ielt  else  ' 

Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.    But,  good  sir,   ; 
I  have  business  to  Uie  duke.  £tnfle  not ; 

Bor.  He  is  not  well,  sir, 
And  cannot  now  be  spoke  withal. 

Theod.  Not  well,  sir  ?  ) 

How  would  he  ha'  been,  if  we  had  lost  ?  Not  well. 

sir  r 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  well :  Hia  enemy. 
That  would  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your   | 

house  too, 
Your  brave  gilt  house»  my  lord,  your  honour's   > 
hangings,  - 

Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles,  ' 

Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  are  deciphered  ;  ' 

That  would  not  only  have  abused  your  buildings. 
Your  goodly  buildings,  sir,  and  have  drunk  dry 

your  butteries, 
Purloined  your  lordship's  plate,  the  duke  bestowed 

on  you. 
For  turning  handsomely  o'  th'  toe,  and  trimm'd 

your  viigins, 

Trimm*d  'em  of  a  new  cut,  an't  like  your  lordship,    I 
'TIS  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  curse  is 
You  had  had  no  remedy  against  these  rascals. 
No    law,    an*t  like  your  honour; — would    have 

kill'd  you  too. 
And  roasted  you,  and  eaten  you,  ere  this  time  : 
Notable  knaves,  my  lord,  unruly  rascals ; 
These  youths  have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles  on*em. 
And  pared  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  gentlemen. 
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And  sucli  most  noble  persons  as  yonrself  is. 
May  live  in  peace,  and  role  the  land  with  a  twine 
These  news  I  bring.  [thread. 

Bar.  And  were  they  thns  deUver'd  yon  ? 

Theod.  My  lord,  I  am  no  pen-man,   nor  no 
orator ; 
My  tongue  was  never  oii'd,  with  '*  Here,  an*t  like 

There,  I  beseech  yon :"  Weigh,  I  am  a  soldier, 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms,  sir ; 
I  come  not  to  stand  treating  here ;  my  business 
Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  such  general  blessing— 
Bor.  You  have  overthrown  &e  enemy ;  we  know 

it, 
And  we  rejoice  in't:  ye  have  done  like  honest 
You  have  done  handsomely  and  well.       [subjects, 

Theod.  But  well,  sir  ? 
But  handsomely  and  well  ?  What,  are  we  jugglers  ? 
I'll  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon. 
But  handsomely  and  well  ?    Does  your  lordship 

take  us 
For  the  duke's  tumblers  ?    We  have  done  bravely, 
Ventured  our  lives  like  men.  [sir, 

Bor.  Then  bravely  be  it. 

Theod.  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look,  and 
We  have  sweat  and  bled  for't,  sir.  [graces ; 

Bor.  And  you  may  have  it, 
If  you  will  stay  the  giving.  Men  that  thank  them- 
selves first 
For  any  good  they  do,  take  off  the  lustre. 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Are  these  the  welcomes, 
The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards  ?  Pray  heartily, 
Early  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  enemies ; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh  too ; 
For,  if  there  be- 

Bor.  They  must  be  met,  and  fought  with. 

Theod,  Bv  whom  ?  by  you  ?  they  must  be  met 
and  ilatter'd. 
Why,  what  a  devil  ails  you  to  do  these  things  ? 
With  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus  ? 
You  have  but  single  lives,  and  those  I  take  it 
A  sword  may  find  too :  Why  do  you  dam  the  duke 

up  ? 
And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a  river 
Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  comforts? 
But  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks. 
This  fast  and  loose,  with  faithful  men,  and  honest. 
You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Enter  Amchas,  Soldiers,  PursKrs,  Aircisirr,  and  Others. 

Bor.  You  are  too  untemperate. 
Theod.  Better  be  so,  and  thief  too,  than  un- 
thankful : 
Pray  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we  are  paid  all. — 
The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  service,  and  the 

court  thanks  you, 
And  wonderful  desirous  they  are  to  see  you. 
Pray  Heaven  we  have  room  enough  to  march  for 

may-games. 
Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your  welcome  home, 

sir. 
Here  your  most  noble  friend  the  lord  Boroskie, 
A  gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit. 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good,  nr, 
Crazy  and  sickly  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 
Has  leap'd  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you. 
Bor.  The  best  is,  your  words  wound  not. — ^You 
are  welcome  home,  sir. 
Heartily  welcon^  home  ;  and  for  your  service, 

P 


The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy, 

The  duke  salutes  you  too  with  all  his  thanks,  sir.- 

Ane.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 

Putt.  There's  a  reason : 
But,  by  the  changing  of  the  colonel's  countenance. 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 
I  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet.  Ancient. 

Arehat.  Is  the  duke  well,  sir? 

Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy. 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague. 
Which  cannot  last.    He  has  heard,  which  makes 

him  fearful. 
And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  due  welcome. 
The  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  i'  th'  army. 
Which  happily  may  prove  more  doubt  than  danger. 
And  more  his  fear  than  fidth  ;  yet,  howsoever. 
An  honest  care 

Archas.  You  say  right,  and  it  shall  be ; 
For  though,  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  rumour, 
A  mere  opinion,  without  faith  or  fearin't ; 
(For,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven^  we  never  stood  more 

healthy. 
Never  more  high  and  lusty)  yet  to  satisfy, 
We  cannot  be  too  curious,  or  too  careful 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we'll  draw  away,  sir, 
And  lodge  at  further  distance,  and  leas  danger. 

Bor.  It  will  be  well. 

Ane.  It  will  be  very  scurvy :  lAtidi. 

I  smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abominably  : 
Stir  it  no  more. 

Bor.  The  duke,  sir,  would  have  3rou  too. 
For  a  short  day  or  two,  retire  to  your  own  house. 
Whither  himself  will  come  to  visit  you. 
And  give  you  thanks. 

Arohat.  I  shall  attend  his  pleasure. 

Anc.  A  trick,  a  lousy  trick !     So  ho,  a  trick, 

Arehat,  How  now .'  what's  that  ?  [boys  ! 

Ano.  I  thought  I  had  found  a  hare,  sir, 
But  'tis  a  fox,  an  old  fox  :  shall  we  hunt  him  ? 

Arehat.  No  more  such  words ! 

Bor.  The  soldier's  grown  too  saucy ; 
You  must  tie  him  straiter  up. 

Arehat.  I  do  my  best,  sir ; 
But  men  of  free-bom  minds  sometimes  will  fly  out. 

Anc.  May  not  we  see  the  duke  ? 

Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen ; 
Your  general  knows  the  cause. 

Ane.  We  have  no  plague,  sir. 
Unless  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither ; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  courtier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 

Putt.  Certain,  my  lord. 
Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have  done, 
(If  not,  what  need  you  may  have)  'twould  be  better, 
A  great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester, 
To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.    Men  that  dig. 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail. 
Double  our  comforts ;  meat,  and  their  master's 

thanks  too, 
When  they  work  well,  they  have ;    men  of  our 

quality. 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for't  with  valour. 
Fight  hard,  lie  bard,  feed  hard,  when  they  come 

home,  sir. 
And    know  these  are  deserving    things,    things 

worthy, 
Can  3rou  then  blame  'em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Be  stirr'd  with  glory  ?  'Tis  a  pride  becomes  'em, 
A  little  season'd  with  ambition. 
To  be  respected,  reckoned  well,  and  honour'd. 
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For  what  they  haye  done :    When  to  come  home 

thus  poorly, 
And  met  with  such  unjointed  joy,  so  look'd  on 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  dress'd  a  horse  well. 
So  entertained  as  if  *'  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 
Take  that  to  drink,''  had  power  to  please  a  soldier ! 
Where  be  the  shoots,  the  bells  rang  oat,  the  people  ? 
The  prince  himself? 

Archas,  Peace ! — I  perceive  your  eye,  sir. 
Is  lix'd  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom ; 
And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forwaM : 
As  I  am  master  of  the  place  I  carry, 
'Tia  fit  I  think  so  too ;  but  were  I  this  man, 
No  stronger  tie  upon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  should  speak  as  he  does, 
And  think,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  and  lives  through 

hazards, 
And  fearless,  for  their  country's  peace,  march 

hourly 
Through  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 

darkest, 
Should  better  be  canoniz'd  for  their  service : 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what  danger. 
Where  honour  is  ?  though  seated  in  a  billow 
Rising  as  high  as  Heaven,  would  not  these  soldiers, 
Like  to  so  many  sea-gods,  charge  up  to  it  ? 
Do  you  see  these  swords  ?  Time's  scythe  was  ne'er 

so  sharp,  sir. 
Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow'd  such  handfuls ; 
Thoughts  ne'er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure. 
When  they  are  drawn ;  and  were  it  not  sometimes 
I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  'em. 
And,  like  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions, 
They  are  so  deadly  sure.  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  all  these  glories?  why,  their  prince's. 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends' !    Alas,  of  dl 

these. 
And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  blessings. 
They  only  share  the  kbours  :    A  little  joy  then. 
And  outside  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upshot, 
Would  not  have  done  amiss,  sir ;  but,  howsoever. 
Between  me  and  my  duty  no  crack,  sir, 
Shall  dare  appear :  I  hope,  by  my  example, 
No  discontent  in  them^ — ^Without  doubt,  gentle- 
The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly  [men, 
On  your  deserts. — Methinks,  'twere  good    they 
were  paid,  sir. 

Bor»  They  shall  be  immediately ;    I  stay  for 
And  any  favour  else [money ; 

Archat.  We  are  all  bound  to  you ; 
And  so  1  take  my  leave,  sir.   When  the  duke  pleases 
To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes 

Bor.  Which  will  be  suddenly ; 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Arehoi.  With  all  duty. 
And  all  humility,  I  shall  attend,  sir. 

Bor»  Once  more  you  are  welcome  home !  These 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Theod.  Be  sure  we  be ;  and  handsomely 

Archat.  Wait  yon  on  me,  sir. 

Theod,  And  honestly :  No  juggling  1 

Archat^  Will  you  come,  sir  ?  TExiL 

Bor,  Pray  do  not  doubt. 

Tkeod.  We  are  no  boys  1  [Exit, 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  and  two  or  three  with  monep. 
Bor.  Well,  sir? 

Gent.  Here's  money  firom  the  dake,  an't  please 
Bor»  Tis  welL  [your  lordship. 


Gent.  How  sour  the  soldiers  look ! 

Bor.  Is'ttold? 

Geni.  Yes;  and  for  every  company  a  double 
And  the  duke's  love  to  all.  Ip^Jy 

Ane.  That's  worth  a  ducat. 

Bor.  You  that   be  officers,   see  it  diadkaigcd 
Why  do  not  you  take  it  up  ?  [then. 

Ane.  It  is  too  heavy  : 
'Body  o'  me,  I  have  strain'd  mine  arm. 

Bor.  Do  you  scorn  it  ? 

Ane,  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  about  ym  ? 
Sit  round,  gentlemen. 
And  come  on  seven  for  my  shaoe. 

Puts.  Do  you  think,  sir. 
This  is  the  end  we  fight  ?  can  this  dirt  draw  as 
To  such  a  stupid  tameness,  that  our  service. 
Neglected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  stt. 
With  a  few  honourable  words,  and  this,  ia  righted? 
Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears  to  hear  and  see,  sir. 
And  minda  to  understand,  the  slights  we  carry  ? 
I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts ;  men  look  on 

me 
As  if  I  had  got  'em  from  a  whore,  and  shun  me ; 
I  tell  my  griefe,  and  fear  my  wants ;  I  am  answer'd* 
"  Alas,  'tis  pity  !  pray  dine  with  me  on  Sunday." 
These  are  the  sores  we  are  sick  of,  the  mind*! 

maladies. 
And  can  this  cure  'em  ?    You  should  have  used  as 

nobly. 
And  for  our  doing  well,  as  well  proclaim'd  ns  ; 
To  the  world's  eye,  have  shew'dand  sainted  ns. 
Then  you  hsd  paid  us  bravely ;  then  we  had  ahiiied« 
Not  in  this  gilded  stuff,  but  in  our  glory !        [sir. 
You  may  take  back  your  money. 

Gent.  This  I  feared  stiU. 

Bor.  Consider  better,  gentlemen. 

Ane.  Thank  your  lordship  ; 
And  now  I'll  put  on  my  considering  cap. 
My  lord,  that  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may  guess  it. 
By  having  no  suit  to  you  (or  this  money ; 
For  though  I  want,  I  want  not  this,  nor  shall  not. 
While  you  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 
With  those  rights  we  expected ;  money  grows,  sir. 
And  men  must  gather  it;  all  is  not  put  in  one 

purse : 
And  that  I  am  no  carter,  I  could  never  whistle  jet : 
But  that  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an't  like  your  honour. 
And  a  most  pleasant  companion,  C5ui^. 

All  you  that  are  witty. 
Come,  list  to  my  ditty ! 

Come,  set  in,  boys  1 

With  your  lordship's  patience. — [Song.l — How  do 

you  like  my  song,  my  lord  ? 
Bor.  Even  as  I  like  yourself;  "  But  'twould  be 

a  great  deal  better. 
You  would  prove  a  great  deal  wiser," — and  take 

this  money ; 
In  your  own  phrase  I  speak  now,  sir :    And  'tis 

very  well 
You  have  learned  to  sing ;  for  since  yon  prove  so 

liberal 
To  refuse  such  means  as  this,  maintain  your  Toice 
'Twill  prove  your  best  iriend.  [stiU ; 

Ane.  'Tis  a  singing  age,  sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now ;  I'll  follow  it : 
Fiddling  and  fooling  now  gain  more  than  fighting. 
Bor.  What  is't  you  blench  at  ?    What  would 

you  ask  ?    Speak  freely. . 
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Sold,  And  st>  we  dare.      A  triumph  for  the 

general ! 
Puts,  And  then  an  honour  special  to  his  virtue  ! 
Ano^  That  we  may  be  preferred  that  have  served 
for  it, 
And  crammed  up  into  favour  like  the  worshipful ; 
At  least  upon  the  city's  charge  made  drunk 
For  one  whole  year  ;  we  have  done  'em  ten  years 

service ; 
That  we  may  enjoy  our  lechery  without  grudging, 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal, 
And  catch  at  catch  may  be  proclaimed  ;  that  when 

we  borrow. 
And  have  no  will  to  pay  again,  no  law 
Lay  hold  upon  us,  nor  no  court  controul  us ! 
Bor,  Some  of  these  may  come  to  pass ;  the  duke 
may  do  'em. 
And  no  doubt  will :  The  general  will  find  too, 
And  so  will  you,  if  you  but  stay  with  patience — 
I  have  no  power. 
Putt,  Nor  will.    Come,  fellow-soldiers ! 
Bor.  Pray  be  not  so  distrustfuL 
Puts.  There  are  ways  yet. 
And  honest  ways ;  we  are  not  brought  up  statues. 

Ane,  If  your  lordship 
Have  any  silk  stockings  that  have  holes  i'  th'  heels. 
Or  ever  an  honourable  cassock  that  wants  buttons, 
I  could  have  cured  such  maladies :  Your  lordship's 

custom. 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  want  setting 

In  her  old  bodice 

Bor.  This  is  disobedience. 
Ane.  Eightpence  a-day,  and  hard  eggs  ! 
Puts.  Troop  off,  gentlemen ! 
Some  coin  we  have  ;  whilst  this  lasts,  or  our  credits. 
We'll  never  sell  our  general's  worth  for  sixpence. 
You  are  beholding  to  us. 

Ane.  Fare  you  well,  sir, 
And  bmy  a  pipe  with  that.    Do  you  see  this  scarf, 

sir? 
By  this  hand  FU  cry  brooms  in't,  birchen  brooms 
Before  I  eat  one  bit  from  your  benevolence,     [sir, 
Now  to  our  old  occupations  again.   By  your  leave, 
lord|!  lExeunU 

Bor.  You  will  bite  when  ye  are  sharper ;  take 
up  the  money. — 
This  love  I  must  remove,  this  fondness  to  him, 
This  tenderness  of  heart;    I  have  lost  my  way 

else. — 
There  is  no  sending,  man ;  they  will  not  take  it, 
They  are  yet  too  full  of  pillage ; 
They'll  dance  for't  ere't  be  long.    Come,  bring  it 
after. 

Enter  Dvja. 

Duke.  How  now  ?  refused  their  money  ? 

Bor.  Very  bravely ; 
And  stand  upon  such  terms,  'tis  terrible. 

Duke.  Whereas  Archas  ? 

Bor.  He's  retired,  sir,  to  his  house. 
According  to  your  pleasure,  iuU  of  duty 
To  outward  show  \  but  what  within 

Dvke.  Refuse  it  ? 

Bor.  Most  confidently :  'Tis  not  your  revenues 
Can  feed  them,  sir,  and  yet  they  have  found  a 

general 
That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty ;  there  they  eat,  sir, 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible ; 
He's  poor  as  they. 

y  2 


Bor.  You*ll  find  it  otherwise. 
Pray  make  your  journey  thither  presently, 
And,  as  you  go,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder. 
Good  sir,  this  morning. 

Duke.  Follow  me;  I'll  do  it 


[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Paiaee. 

Enter  OLVism,  Burbis,  Young  AncRAa  ae  Altnoa, 
ParaacA,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Olym.  But  cfo  you  think  my  brother  loves  her  ? 

Burris.  Certain,  madam ; 
He  speaks  much   of  her,  and   sometimes  with 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  bom.  [wonder ; 

Olym.  Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Burris.  Your  grace  is  nearer  to  his  heart  than 
Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  so..  [I  am  ; 

Olym.  Tis  a  poor  wench, 
I  would  not   have  her  wrong'd:   Methinks  my 

brother 

But  I  must  not  give  rules  to  his  affSsctions ; 
Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burris.  You  need  not  fear,  madam. 

Olym.  I  hope  I  shall  not    Lord  Burris, 
I  love  her  well ;  I  know  not,  there  is  something 
Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a  care  upon  her. 
I  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 
I  mean  to  women  of  her  way ;  such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties : 
I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Burris.  You  will  not  find  it ; 
Upon  my  troth,  I  think  his  most  ambition 
Is  but  to  let  the  world  know  he  has  a  handsome 

mistress. 
Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  him  ? 

Olym.  Remember  all  my  duty. 

Burris.  Blessings  crown  you ! 

What*s  your  will,  lady  ? 

v.  Arch.  Any  thing  that's  honest ; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fits  so  poor  a  service, 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 

Burris.  Fair  one,  I  will ;  in  the  best  phrase  I 
have  too: 
And  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  lExiU 

Y.  Arch.  Your  lordship's  servant 

Olym*  Come   hither,  wench.    What  art  thou 
doing  with  that  ring  ? 

Y.  Arch.  I  am  looking  on  the  posy,  madam. 

Olym.  Whatis't? 

Y.  Arch.  **  The  jewel's  set  within." 

Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench. 
When  that  invisible  jewel's  lost  ?  Why  dost  thou 
What  unhappy  meaning  hast  thou  ?         [smile  so  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Nothing,  madam; 
But  only  thinking  what  strange  spells  these  rings 
And  how  they  work  with  some.  [have. 

Pet.  I  fear  with  you  too.  lAtide. 

Y.  Arch.  This  could  not  cost  above  a  crown. 

Pet.  'Twill  cost  you  lAtide. 

The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  washing. 

Olffm.  But  he  that  sent  it   makes  the  virtue 
greater. 

Y,  Arch.  Ay,  and  the  vice  too,  madam.    Good- 
How  fit  'tis  for  my  finger !  [ness  bless  me, 

Gent.  No  doubt  you'll  find  too,  IJtide. 

A  finger  fit  for  you. 

Y.  Arch.  Sirrah,  Petesca, 
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What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that  follows 

this? 
But  thou  hast  rings  enough ;  thou  art  provided. 
Heigh  ho  !  what  must  I  do  now  ? 

Pei.  You'll  be  taught  that, 
The  easiest  part  that  e'er  you  learnt,  I  warrant 

K.  Arch.  Ay  me,  ay  me !  [you* 

Pet.  You  will  divide  too,  shortly ; 
Your  voice  comes  finely  forward. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wanton ; 
Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  say'st. 

Y.  Arch.  I  would  not : ' 
But  sure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  this  ring,  lady ; 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps ! 

Pet.  'TVili  go  pit-a-pat  shortly. 

y.  Arch.  And  now  methinks  a  thousand  of  the 
duke's  shapes 

Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  you  ? 

K.  Arch.  In  ten  thousand  smiles 


Olym.  Heaven  bless  the  wench  ! 
Y.  Arch.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 
enter; 
And  such  soft  sweet  embraces — ^Take  it  from  me : 
I  am  undone  else,  madam,  I  am  lost  else. 

[Oivu  her  the  ring, 
Olffm.  What  ails  the  girl  ? 
Y.  Arch.  How  suddenly  I  am  alter'd, 
And  grown  myself  again  !  Do  not  you  feel  it  ? 
Olffm.  Wear  that,  and  I'll  wear  this :  I'll  try 
the  strength  on't.  iOiva  Ker  a  Hng. 

Y.  Arch.   How  cold    my  blood  grows  now ! 
Here's  sacred  virtue ! 

When  I  leave  to  honour  this. 

Every  hour  to  piiy  a  kiss ; 

When  each  morning  I  artoe, 

I  forget  a  sacrifice  : 

When  this  figure  in  my  Mth, 

And  the  pureness  that  it  hath, 

I  pursue  not  with  my  will, 

Nearer  to  arrive  at  still — 

When  I  lose,  or  change  this  Jewel, 

Fly  me,  faith,  and  Heaven  be  cruel ! 

Olym.  You  have  half  confirm'd  me ;  keep  but 
that  way  sure, 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— The  Country-house  qf  Archas. 
Enter  Archas,  Thbodorb,  Honora,  and  Viola. 

Archas.  Carry  yourself  discreetly,  it  concerns 
me ; 
The  duke's  come  in ;  none  of  your  froward  pas- 
sions. 
Nor  no  distastes  to  any.     Pr'ythee,  Theodore  ? 
By  my  life,  boy,  't  will  ruin  me. 

Theod.  I  have  done,  sir, 
So  there  be  no  foul  play*    He  brings  along  with 
him 

Archas.  What's  that  to  yon  ?     Let  him  bring 
And  whom,  and  how.  [what  please  him, 

Theod.  Sd  they  mean  well. 

Archas.  Is*t  fit  you  be  a  judge,  sirrah  ? 

Theod.  Tis  fit  I  feel,  sir. 

Archas,  Get  a  banquet  ready. 
And  trim  yourselves  up  handsomely. 

Theod,  To  what  end? 
Do  yon  mean  to  make  'em  whores  ?  Hang  up  a 
And  set  'em  out  to  livery.  [sign  then, 


Archas.  Whose  son  art  thou  ? 
Theod.  Yours,  sir,  I  hope ;  but  not  of  your  dis- 
graces. 
Archas,  Full  twenty  thousand  men  I  hane  eom- 
manded. 
And  all  their  minds,  with  this  calm*d    all 


angers ; 
And  shall  a  boy,  of  mine  own  breed  too,  of  mine 

One  crooked  stick [own  blood, 

Theod.  Pray  take  your  way,  and  thrive  ia^t : 
I'll  quit  your  house.     If  taint  or  black  dishonour 
Light  on  you,  'tis  your  own,  I  have  no  ahsoe  in^ : 
Yet  if  it  do  fkll  out  so,  as  I  fear  it. 
And  partly  find  it  too-- — 

Archas.  Hast  thou  no  reverence  ? 
No  duty  in  thee? 

Theod.  This  shall  shew  I  obey  you ; 
I  dare  not  stay.     I  vrould  have  shew'd  my  love  too. 
And  that  yon  ask  aa  duty,  with  my  life,  sir, 
Had  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  your  hasarda. 
Which  Heaven  preserve  you  fit>m,  and  keep  the 

duke  too : 

And  there's  an  end  of  my  wishes ;  God  be  vritii  van !    ' 

lExii.    ■ 
Archas.  Stubborn,  yet  full  of  that  we  all  love,     j 
honesty. 

Enter  Bubbib.  ' 

I 

Lord  Burris,  where's  the  duke  ? 

Burris.  In  the  great  chamber,  sir, 
And  there  stays  till  he  see  you.     You  have  a  fine 
house  here. 

Artihas.  A  poor  contented  lodge,  unfit  for  his 
Yet  all  the  joy  it  hath [presence ;    ' 

Burris.  I  hope  a  great  one. 
And  for  your  good,  brave  sir.  ! 

Archas.  I  thank  you,  lord : 
And  now  my  service  to  the  duke. 

Burris.  I'll  wait  on  you.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Durb,  Bobosxib,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  May  this  be  credited  ? 

Bor.  Disgrace  me  else, 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me. 

Duke.  It  seems  impossible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  choose,  sir, 
Till  your  own  eyes  behold  it ;  but  that  it  is  so. 
And  that  by  this  means  the  too-haughty  soldier 
Has  been  so  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for  yon. 
Believe,  or  let  me  perish :  Let  your  eye, 
As  yoa  observe  the  house,  but  where  I  point  it 
Make  stay,  and  take  a  view,  and  then  you  have 
found  it 

Duke.  I'll  follow  your  direction. 

Enter  Abchas,  Buabis,  Honoba,  Viola,  and  QarrmaJL 

Welcome,  Archas, 

You  are  welcome  home,  brave  lord !  We  are  come 

And  thank  you  for  your  service.         [to  visit  you, 

Archas.  'Twaa  so  poor,  sir. 
In  true  respect  of  what  I  owe  your  highness, 
It  merits  nothing.  [Honoba  tatd  VtoLA  kned. 

Duke.  Are  these  fair  ones  yours,  lord  ? 

Archas.  Their  mother  made  me  think  so,  sir. 

Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies. 
Beshrew  my  heart,  they  are  fair  ones ;  methinks 
fitter 
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The  lustre  of  the  court,  than  thuB  live  darkened. 
I  would  see  your  honae,  Lord  Archas ;  it  appears 

to  me 
A  handsome  pile. 

Archat,  'Tis  neat,  but  no  great  structure ; 
I'll  be  your  grace's  guide 6i?e  me  the  keys  there. 

Duke,  Lead  on,  we'll  follow  yon :  Begin  with 
the  gallery, 
I  think  that's  one. 

Archas.  'Tis  so,  an't  please  yon,  sir ; 
The  rest  above  are  lodgings  all. 

Duke,  Go  on,  sir.  lEseunt. 


SCENE  V — Moscow.  A  Street. 
Enter  THaoooas,  Pimaia,  and  Anciztn. 

Puts,  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  say  ? 
Theod.  Yes,  marry  do  I ; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too :  But  what  they'll  do 
there — 
Pute,  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  service. 
Theod,  With  a  custard ! 
This  is  no  weather  for  rewards.    They  crown  his 

service? 
Rather  they  go  to  shave  his  crown.     I  was  rated 
(As  if  I  had  been  a  dog  had  worried  sheep)  out  of 

doors, 
For  making  but  a  doubt. 
Putt,  They  must  now  grace  him. 
Theod,  Mark  but  the  end. 
Anc,  I  am  sure  they  should  reward  him ;  they 

cannot  want  him. 
Theod,  They  that  want  honesty,  want  anything. 
Pute,  The  duke's  so  noble  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Theod,  That  I  grant  you, 
If  those   might  only  sway  him :  But  'tis  most 

certain, 
So  many  new-bom  flies  his  light  gave  life  to, 
Buz  in  his  beams,  flesh-flies,  and  butterflies, 
Hornets  and  humming  scarabs,  that  not  one  honey- 
bee. 
That's  loaden  with'true  labour,'and  brings  home 
Encrease  and  credit,  can  'scape  rifling ; 
And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to  bitter- 
ness. 
Ane,  Shall  we  go  see  what  they  do,  and  talk  our 

mind  to  'em? 
Pute.  That  we  have  done  too  much,  and  to]no 

purpose. 
Ane.  Shall  we  be  hang'd  for  him  ? 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  hang'd  now  for  doing  **^ 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ;  a  worse  end  will  take 

me. 
And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.    Not  honour  him  ? 
Upon  my  conscience,  even  the  devil,  the  very  devil, 
(Not  to  belie  him)  thinks  him  an  honest  man ; 
I  am  sure  he  has  sent  him  souls  any  time  these 

twenty  years, 
Able  to  furnish  all  his  fish-market* 

Theod,  Leave  thy  talking ; 
And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to  him : 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper  time.     If  he  be 

honour'd. 
He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  fight  for't ; 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so ;  we  know  the  worst  then. 
And,  for  myself,  I'll  meet  it. 
PuU,  I  ne'er  fear  it.  IBxeuM, 


SCENE  VI. — The  Country-house,  A  Room^  wUh 
a  Door  in  the  Baok-ground. 

Enter  Ditkb,  Archas,  Bohomcib,  Burris,  Gentteman, 

and  Attendants. 

Duke.  They  are  handsome  rooms  all,  well  con- 
trived and  fitted, 
Full  of  convenience  :  the  prospect's  excellent. 

Archae,  Now,  will  your  grace  pass  down,  and 
do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a  country  banquet  ? 

Duke,  What  room's  that? 
I  would  see  all  now ;  what  conveyance  has  it  ? 
I  see  you    have  kept  the  best  part  yet :    pray 
open  it 

Arohas.  [Aside.'\  Ha !  I  misdoubted  this.— Tb 
of  no  receipt,  sir ; 
For  your  eyes  most  unfit. 

Duke,  I  long  to  see  it. 
Because  I  would  judge  of  the  whole  piece  :  Some 

excellent  painting. 
Or  some  rare  spoils,  you  would  keep  to  entertain 
Another  time,  I  know.  [me 

Arehat,  In  troth  there  is  not, 
Nor  anything  worth  your  sight.     Below  I  have 
Some  fountains  and  some  ponds. 

Duke,  I  would  see  this  now. 

Arehat.  [Aside.]  Boroskie,  thou  art  a  knave  ! — 
It  contains  nothing 
But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unneces- 
Will't  please  you  see  a  strange  dock  ?        [saries ; 

Duke,  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  should  you  bar  it  up  thus  with  defences 
Above  the  rest,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
More  excellent,  and  curious  of  keeping  ? 
Open't,  for  I  will  see  it. 

Arehat.  The  keys  are  lost,  sir. 
Does  your  grace  think,  if  it  were  fit  for  you, 
I  could  be  so  unmannerly? 

Duke.  I  will  see  it ; 
And  either  shew  it 


Arohat.  Good  sir- 


Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas ; 
You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  use  to  entreat  thus  ? — Force  it  open. 
Burrit.  That  were  inhospitable ;   yon  are  his 
guest,  sir. 
And  'tis  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 
Duke,  Hold  thy  peace,  fool  ? — ^Will  you  open  it  ? 
Arehat,  Sir,  I  cannot 
I  must  not,  if  I  could. 
Duke,  (So,  break  it  open. 
Arehat,  I  must  withistand  that  fbree.    Be  not 

too  rash,  gentlemen ! 
Duke,  Unarm  him  first;  then,  if  he  be  not 
Preserve  his  life.  [obstinate, 

Arehat,  I  thank  your  grace  ;  I  take  it: 
And  now  take  you  the  keys  ;  go  in,  and  see,  sir ; 

[TV  door  is  opened. 
There,  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank  that 

traitor. 
That  thing  that  sells  his  faith  for  favour ! 

lExit  Dinca. 

Burrit.  Sir,  what  moves  you  ? 

Arohat,  I  have  kept  mine  pure. — ^Lord  Burris, 
there's  a  Judas, 
That  for  a  smile  will  sell  ye  all.     A  gentleman  ^ 
The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintain'd  it ; 
A  whore's  heart  more  belief  in't ! 
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Enter  Dukb. 

Duke.  What's  all  this,  Archas  ? 
I  cannot  blame  you  to  cooceal  it  so. 
This  most  inestimable  treasure. 

Archas.  Yours,  sir. 

Duke.  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  soldier  slights 
me. 

Archas.  Be  not  deceived ;  he  has  had  no  favour 
here,  sir, 
Nor  had  you  known  this  now,  but  for  that  pick- 
thank, 
That  lost  man  in  his  faith !  he  has  revealed  it ; 
To  suck  a  little  honey  from  you,  has  betray'd  it. — 
I  swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  too  ! 
Thou  cracked,  uncurrent  lord ! — I'll  tell  you  all,  sir: 
Your  sire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your  temper 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open, 
As  flowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  followed  you, 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thriftily, 
Like  a  fpreat  husband,  to  presenre  yoar  actions, 
Collected  all  this  treasure ;  to  our  trusts, — 
To  mine  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-tongued  lord's 

there, — 
He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all  this ; 
Upon  his  death-bed  too ;  and  on  the  sacrament 
He  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  till  no  hope 
Of  subject  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own  wasted, 
No  help  of  those  that  loved  you  could  supply  you, 
And  then  some  great  exploit  a-foot :  My  honesty 
I  would  have  kept  till  I  had  made  this  useful, 
(I  shew'd  it,  and  I  stood  it  to  the  tempest) 
And  useful  to  the  end  'twas  left :  I  am  cozen'd, 
And  so  are  you  too,  if  you  spend  this  vainly. 
This  worm  that  crept  into  you  has  abused  you, 
Abused  your  fathers  care,  abused  his  fidth  too ; 
Nor  can  this  mass  of  money  make  him  man  inore ! 
A  flead  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  honesty ! 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it ;  farewell  that ! 
I  cannot  part  with't  nobler ;  my  heart's  clear. 
My  conscience  smooth  as  that,  no  rub  upon't. — 
But,  oh,  thy  hell !  [2V>  Boboskib. 

Bor.  I  seek  no  heaven  from  you,  sir. 

Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  Boroskie !   it  will 
find  thee. 
Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  has  wrong'd 

you. 
Has  ruin'd  your  estate  ?  give  him  this  money, 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke,  What  little  trunk's  that  ? 
That  there  o'  th'  top,  that's  lock'd? 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  rich,  sir ; 
Richer,  I  think,  than  all. 

Archas.  You  were  not  covetous, 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughts  with  such  a 

coarseness ; 
Pray  rack  not  honesty ! 

Bor.  Be  sure  you  see  it. 

Duke.  Bring  out  the  trunk. 


Enter  Attendant,  with  a  trunk. 

Archas.  Youll  find  that  treasure  too  ; 
All  I  have  left  me  now.  IThe  trunk  is 

Duke.  What's  this  ?  a  poor  gown  ? 
And  this  a  piece  of  Seneca? 

Archas.  Yes,  sure,  sir. 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  yoa   have 

enough  on't) 
And  of  a  mine  far  purer,  and  more  precious  ; 
This  sells  no  friends,  nor  searches  into  oounaeiM, 
And  yet  all  counsel,  and  all  friends  live  here,  sir  ; 
Betrays  no  fiedth,  yet  handles  all  that's  trostjr. 
Will't  please  you  leave  me  this? 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Archas.  What  sajt  your  lordship  to't  ? 

Bor.  I  dare  not  rob  you. 

Archas.  Poor  miserable  men,  you  have  n>bb*d 
yourselves  both ! — 
This  gown,  and  this  unvalued  treasure,  your  biaTV 

father 
Found  me  a  child  at  school  with,  in  his  progress  ; 
Where  such  a  love  he  took  to  some  few  answers 
(Ulihappy  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my  head  then) 
That  suddenly  I  made  him,  thus  as  I  was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  I  brought  his  high- 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up.    [ness) 
Bestowed  his  favours  on  me,  taught  me  arms  first. 
With  those  an  honest  mind :  I  served  him  truly. 
And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I  think  I  fail'd  not ; 
Let  the  world  speak.    I  humbly  thank  your  high- 
ness { 
You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  eased  mine  age. 
And  to  this  care  a  fair  quietus  given.  [sir, 

Now  to  my  book  again ! 

Duke,  You  have  your  wish,  sir.— • 
Let  some  bring  off  the  treasure. 

Bor.  Some  is  his,  sir. 

Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord ;  a  poor  unworttiy 
The  harvest  is  his  grace's.  [reaper, 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas. 

Archas,  But  will  you  not  repent,  lord  ?    When 
this  is  gone. 
Where  will  your  lordship 

Bor.  Pray  take  you  no  care,  sir. 

Archas.  Does  your  grace  like  my  house  ? 

DuUee.  Wond'rous  well,  Archas ; 
You  have  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas.  I  did  my  best,  sir. 
Is  there  anything  else  may  please  your  grace  ? 

Duke.  Your  daughters 
I  had  forgot ;  send  them  to  court 

Archas.  How's  that,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  said,  your  daughters  I  see  it  done  ;  I'll 
Attend  my  sister,  Archas.  [have  *em 

Archas.  Thank  your  highness ! 

Duke.  And  suddenly.  \Exii  with  train. 

Archas.  Through  all  the  ways  I  dare, 
ril  serve  your  temper,  though  you  try  me  far. 

IBxa. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— Moscow.    A  Street. 


Enter  Tubooosx,  Potbkib,  and  Ancixmt  ;  from  the  other 

tide,  a  Servant. 

Theod,  I  wonder  we  hear  no  news. 

Puis,  Here's  yoar  father's  servant ; 
He  comes  in  haste  too ;  now  we  shall  know  alli  sir. 

Theod,  How  now? 

Serv,  I  am  glad  I  hare  met  you,  sir ;  yonr  father 
Entreats  you  presently  make  haste  unto  him. 

Theod,  What  news  ? 

Serv,  None  of  the  best,  sir ;  I  am  ashamed  to 
Pray  ask  no  more.  [tell  it ; 

Theod.  Did  not  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 
Did  not  I  prophesy  ? — He  is  undone  then  } 

Serv,  Not  so  sir  ;  but  as  near  it 

Puts.  There's  no  help  now ; 
The  army's  scatter'd  all,  through  discontent, 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 

Ane.  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch'd  your 
We  shall  watch  you  ere  long.  [seasons  ? 

Theod.  Farewell !  there's  no  cure ; 
We  must  eodure  all  now.    I  know  what  I'll  do. 

lExeunt  Tbbodoiuk  and  Servant. 

Puis,  Nay,  there's  no  striving;    they  have  a 
A  heavy  and  a  hard  one.  [hand  upon  us, 

Anc.  Now  I  have  it ; 
We  have  yet  some  gentlemen,  some  boys  of  mettle, 
^What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  still,  colted,  and  carted  ?) 
And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  shame  these  vipers  I 
Shall  I  bless  'em  ? 

Puis.  Farewell  1  I  have  thought  my  way  too. 

Ane.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christen- 
dom, 
As  Moscow  shall  afford !  Well  live  by  fooling. 
Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and  feel  it 

lExit. 


SCENE  U.'-The  Country-house  of  Arcuas, 
Enter  Archas,  Honora,  and  Viola. 

Arehas,  No  more ;  it  must  be  so.    Do  ye  think 

I  would  send  ye, 

Yonr  fiither  and  your  friend 

Viola.  Pray,  sir,  be  good  to  us ! 
Alas,  we  know  no  court,  nor  seek  that  knowledge ; 
We  are  content,  like  harmless  things,  at  home, 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  in  quiet, 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a  wisdom 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest; 
To  make  our  actions  worthy  of  your  honour, 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  begot  'em* 
What  shall  we  look  for,  sir,  what  shall  we  learn 

there, 
That  this  more  private  sweetness  cannot  teach  us  ? 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition. 
Nor  the  souls'  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery  : 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us. 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our  tem- 
To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked,  [pers 

Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  loose  nor  loiter, 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stem  us 
Roughly  against  the  tide  of  all  this  treasure  ? 
Would  you  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 

buried) 
Wickedly  proud  ?  for  such  things  dwell  at  court,  sir.  * 


Hon.  Would  you  have  your  children  learn  to 
forget  their  father. 
And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monument  ? 
Shall  we  seek  Virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroider 'd  Virtue  ?  Faith  in  a-well-curi'd  feather ; 
A.nd  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green-sleeves  ? 
This  may  be  done ;  and,  if  you  like,  it  shall  be. 
You  should  have  sent  us  thither  when  we  were 

younger. 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  rate,  our  innocence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed  ;  We  are  now  too 

old,  sir; 
Perhaps  they'll  think  too  cunning  too,  and  slight 
Besides,  we  are  altogether  unprovided,  [us  : 

Unfurnish'd  utterly  of  the  rules  should  guide  us  : 
This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protests  to  me ; 
Compares  my  beauty  to  a  thousand  fine  things. 
Mountains,  and  fountains,  trees,  and  stars,  and 

goblins : 
Now  have  not  I  the  fashion  to  believe  him ; 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtesy 
To  lie  with  me  all  night ;  what  a  misery  is  this? 
I  am  bred  up  so  foolishly,  alas,  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  madly  these  things  will  shew  there ! 

Arehas.  I  send  ye  not, 
Like  parts  infected,  to  draw  more  corruption ; 
Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtues  season'd,  and  my  pray'rs, 
The  card  of  goodness  in  your  minds,  that  shews  ye 
When  ye  sail  false ;  the  needle  touch'd  with  honour. 
That  through  the  blackest  storms  still  points  at 

happiness ; 
Your  bodies  the  tall  barks  ribb'd  round  with  good- 
ness. 
Your  heavenly  souls  the  pilots ;  thus  I  send  you. 
Thus  I  prepare  your  voyage,  sound  before  you. 
And  ever,  as  you  sail  through  this  world's  vanity, 
Discover  shods,  rocks,  quicksands,  cry  out  to  vou. 
Like  a  good  master,  '*  Tack  about  for  honour!'' 
The  court  is  virtue*s  school,  at  least  it  should  be ; 
Nearer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal's  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected. 
Those  branches  that  flow  from  him  must  run 

muddy : 
Say  you  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no  small 
And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  shake  ye ;     [ones, 
Say  they  affect  your  strengths,  my  happy  children. 
Great  things  through  greatest  hazards  are  achieved 

still. 
And  then  they  shine,  then  goodness  has  his  glory. 
His  crown  fast  riveted,  then  time  moves  under. 
Where,  through  the  mist  of  errors,  like  the  sun 
Through  thick  and  pitchy  clouds,  he  breaks  out 
nobly. 
Hon.  I  thank  you,  sir,  you  have  made  me  half 
a  soldier ; 
I  will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fondly. 
And,  if  there  be  such  stirring  things  amongst  'em, 
Such  travellers  into  Virginia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  close  ward,  and  a  sure  one. 
An  honest  mind ;  I  hope  *tis  petticoat-proof, 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proof ;  I  know  'tis  gold- 
proof, 
A  coach  aud  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  from  it 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  and  filed  tongues, 
Curl'd  millers'  heads,  I  have  another  ward  for  them. 
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Lnd  yet  I'U  flatter  too,  as  fast  as  they  do, 

ind  lie,  but  not  as  lewdly.    Come ;  be  valiaiit, 

sister ! 
he  that  dares  not  stand  the  push  o'  th'  court, 

dares  nothing, 
.nd  yet  come  off  ungrazed :  Sir,  like  yoa,  we  both 
.ffect  great  dangers  now,  and  the  world  shall  see 
il  glory  lies  not  in  man's  victory. 

Archiu.  Mine  own  Honora ! 

Viola.  I  am  very  fearful : 
Voold  I  were  stronger  built!    Yoa  would  have 

Archaa,  Or  not  at  all,  my  Viola,     [me  honest  ? 

Viola,  ru  think  on' t; 
or  'tis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there. 
>o  you  think  we  shall  do  well  ? 

Hon.  Why,  what  should  ail  us  ? 

Viola.  Certain,  they'll  tempt  us  strongly.  Be- 
side the  glory 
Hiich  women  may  affect,  they  are  handsome  gen. 
Ivery  part  speaks :  Nor  is  it  one  denial,  .[tlemen; 
For  two,  nor  ten  ;  from  every  look  we  give  'em 
hey'U  frame  a  hope ;  even  from  our  prayers  pro- 
mises. 

Hon.  Let  'em  feed  so,  and  be  fat ;  there  is  no 
f  thou  be'st  fast  to  thyself.  [fear,  wench, 

Viola,  I  hope  T  shall  be ; 
jid  your  example  vnll  work  more. 

Hon,  Thou  shalt  not  want  it. 

Enter  Trbooorjb. 

Theod.  How  do  you,  sir?  Can  you  lend  a  man 
hear  you  let  out  money.  [an  angel  ? 

Archas.  Very  well,  sir ; 

ou  are  pleasantly  disposed :  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 

an  you  lend  me  your  patience,  and  be  ruled  by  me.^ 

Theod.  Is't  come  to  patience  now  ? 

Archas.  Is' t  not  a  virtue  ? 

Theod.  I  know  not ;  I  ne'er  found  it  so. 

Archas.  That's  because 
hy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 

Theod.  I  know  you  have  been  rifled. 

Archas.  Nothing  less,  boy  ? 
ord,  what  opinions  these  vain  people  pnbUsh ! 
ifled  of  what  ? 

Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience ; 
;  may  get  mustard  to  your  meat.    Why  in  such 
ent  you  for  me  ?  [haste,  sir, 

Archas.  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 
o  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court ; 
am  commanded  they  live  there. 

Theod.  To  the  court,  sir  ? 

Archas,  To  the  court,  I  say. 

Theod.  And  must  I  wait  upon  'em  ? 

Archas.  Yes,  'tis  most  fit  you  should ;  you  are 
their  brother. 

Theod.  Is  this  the  business  ?  I  had  thought  your 

mind,  sir, 
ad  been  set  forward  on  some  noble  action, 
^mething  had  truly  stirr'd  you.   To  the  court  with 
^hy,  they  are  your  daughters,  sir.  [these  ? 

Archas,  All  this  I  know,  sir. 

Theod.  [Sings.]   The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed 

0  the  court.  [he  threw, 
Archas.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 

Theod.  Nor  dnmk  as  you  are ; 
runk  with  your  duty,  sir :  Do  you  call  it  duty  ? 

pox  of  duty !  What  can  these  do  there  ? 
liat  should  they  do  ? — Can  ye  look  babies,  sisters, 

1  the  young  gallants'  eyes,  and  twirl  their  band- 

strings? 


Can  ye  ride  oat  to  air  yourselves  ?— Pray, 
Be  serious  with  me,  do  you  speak  tiiis  triily  ? 

Archas,  Why,  didst  thou  never  bear  of 
At  court,  boy  ?  [jet 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  too,  Tcry  good 
women. 
Excellent  honest  women :  Bat  are  yoa  sore. 
That  these  will  prove  so  ? 

Hon.  There's  the  danger,  brother.  U 

Theod.  God-a-mercy,  wench,  thoa  hast  a  gradg- 
ing  of  it. 

Archas,  Now  be  yoa  serious,  ar,  and  ofaaore 
what  I  say ; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely :  go  vrith  'em. 

Theod.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  I  am  in  no  fimlt 
now. 
If  they  be  thought  whores  for  being  in  m  j  omnpsny. 
Pray  vmte  upon  their  backs,  they  are  my  sisfeersy 
And  where  1  shall  deliver  'em. 

Archas.  You  are  wond'rous  jocund ; 
But  pr'ythee  tell  me,  art  thou  so  lewd  a  IbDov  ? 
1  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Theod.  I  am  a  soldier ; 
And  spell  you  what  that  means. 

Archas.  A  soldier  ? 
What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 

Theod,  Your  palate's  down,  sir. 

Archas.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Theod.  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter? 
You  wiU  to  court  ? 

Hon,  If  you  will  please  to  honoor  us. 

Theod,  I'll  honour  ye,  I  warrant;  I'll  set  ye  off 
With  such  a  lustre,  wenches  I  Alas,  poor  Viola, 
Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white  bread ; 
Be  a  good  huswife  of  thy  tears,  and  save  'em ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  'em.— Sbter, 
Do  you  weep  too  ?    Nay,  then  I'll  fool  no 
Come,  worthy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  Tirtues, 
Be  you  as  strong  to  truth,  as  I  to  guard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  joy  of  ye. 


SCENE  IIL—An  Apartment  in  the  Paiaee. 


Enter  Duks  and  Binuus. 


I 


Duke.  Burris,  take  yoa  ten  thousand  of  those    < 

crowns,  | 

And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the  richeat !    . 

I  give  'em  you.  ! 

Bur.  1  humbly  thank  your  grace ; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy, 
And  of  more  wants ! 

Duke.  You  bear  a  good  mind,  Burris ; 
Take  twenty  tiiousand  now.     Be  not  so  modest ; 
It  shall  be  so,  I  give  'em:  Go,  there's  my  ring  foi^ 

Bur.  Heaven  bless  your  highness  ererl     lEjeiL 

Duke,  You  are  honest. 

Enter  Toung  Aschas  as  Alikda,  and  Pumcia.  at  tke 

door. 

Puts.  They  are  coming  now  to  ooort,  as  Mr  as 
Two  brighter  stars  ne'er  rose  here.  [virtue : 

Y.  Arch.  Peace,  I  have  it,  | 

And  what  my  art  can  do— The  duke ! 

Puts,  1  am  gone; 
Remember.  [ExiL   i 

•    Y,  Arch.  I  am  counsell'd  to  the  full,  air.  , 
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Duke.  My  pretty  mistress,  whither  lies  your 
buriness  ? 
How  kindly  I  should  take  this,  were  it  to  me  now. 

Y.  Arch,  I  must  confess,  immediately  to  your 
At  this  time.  [grace, 

Duke.  You  have  no  address,  I  do  believe  you ; 
I  would  you  had. 

Y,  Arch.  'Twere  too  much  boldness,  sir. 
Upon  so  little  knowledge,  less  deserving. 

Duke.  You'll  make  a  perfect  courtier. 

Y.  Arch.  A  very  poor  one. 

Duke.  A  very  fair  one,  sweet.    Come  hither  to 
me. — 
What  killing  eyes  this  wench  has  !    In  his  glory, 

iAtide, 

Not  the  bright  sun,  when  the  Sirian  star  reigns. 
Shines  half  so  fiery. 

Y.  Arch.  Why  does  your  grace  so  view  me  ? 
Nothing  but  common  handsomeness  dwells  here, 

sir; 
Scarce  that:  Your  grace  is  pleased  to  mock  my 
meanness. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  go :  I  do  not  lie  unto  thee; 
In  my  eye  thou  appear'st 

Y.  Arch.  Dim  not  the  sight,  sir ; 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke.  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 
Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee  ? 

F.  Arch.  I  can  love, 
And  love  as  you  do  too :  But  'tvrill  not  shew  well ; 
Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres. 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a  glorious  glistering, 
'Twill  halt  i'  th'  handsome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  so  cunning  ? 
Dost  think  I  love  not  truly  ? 

Y.  Arch.  No,  you  cannot ; 
You  never  travelled  that  way  yet   Pray  pardon  me, 
I  prate  so  boldly  to  you* 

Duke.  There's  no  harm  done : 
But  what's  your  reason,  sweet  ? 

Y.  Arch.  1  would  tell  your  grace. 
But  happily 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 

Y.  Arch.  I  should  love  you  again,  and  then  you 
would  hate  me. 
With  all  my  service  I  should  follow  you, 
And  through  all  dangers. 

Duke.  This  would  more  provoke  me. 
More  make  me  see  thy  worths,  more  make  me 
meet  'em. 

Y.  Arch.  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well  and 
truly: 
But,  though  you  be  a  prince,  and  have  power  in 

you. 
Power  of  example  too,  you  have  fail'd  and  falter'd. 

Duke.  Give  me  example  where. 

Y.  Arch.  You  had  a  mistress. 
Oh,  Heaven,  so  bright,  so  brave  a  dame,  lo  lovely. 
In  all  her  life  so  true 

Duke.  A  mistress  ? 

Y.  Arch.  That  served  you  with  that  constancy, 
That  loved  your  will  and  woo'd  it  too.    [that  care, 

Duke.  What  mistress  ? 

Q.  Arch^  That  nursed  your  honour  up,  held  fast 
your  virtue. 
And  when  she  kiss'd  increased,  not  stole  your  good- 

Duke.  And  I  neglected  her  ?  [ness. 

Y.  Arch.  Lost  her,  forsook  her. 
Wantonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke,  What  was  her  name  ? 


Y.  Arch.  Her  name  as  lovely  as  herself,  as  noble. 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 

Duhe.  What  was  it? 

Y.  Arch.  Her  name  was  Beau-desert:  Do  you 
know  her  now,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Beau-desert  ?     I  not  remember 

Y.  Arch.  I  know  you  do  not ; 
Yet  she  has  a  plainer  name ;  lord  Archas'  service ! 
Do  you  yet  remember  her?    There  was  a  mistress 
Fairer  than  Women,  and  far  fonder  to  you,  sir. 
Than  mothers  to  their  first-born  joys.  Can  you  love? 
Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a  stranger, 
A  thing  of  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lustre, 
When  your  most  noble  love  you  have  neglected, 
A  beauty  all  the  world  would  woo  and  honour  ? 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this?  think  you  can 

love  me. 
And  hold  you  constant,  when  I  have  read  this  stoi^  ? 
Is't  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me. 
To  a  slight  pleasure  prove  a  friend,  and  fast  too, 
When,  where  you  were  most  tied,  most  bound  to 

benefit. 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  honesty  and  honour. 
You  have  broke,  and  boldly  too  ?  I  am  a  weak  one, 
Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your  grace 
Tempt  me  no  further. 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesson  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Woeful  experience,  sir.    If  you  seek 
a  fidr  one. 
Worthy  your  love,  if  yet  you  have  that  perfect, 
Two  daughters  of  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  hdr  indeed,  sir : 
But  this  will  be  the  plague  on't,  tiiey  are  excellent 
honest. 

Enter  Olymfia  and  PJcnscA  privatdp. 

Duke.  I  love  thy  face. 

Y.  Arch.  Upon  my  life  you  cannot : 
I  do  not  love  it  myself,  sir ;  'tis  a  lewd  one, 
So  truly  ill,  art  cannot  mend  it.    'Cod,  if  'twere 

handsome. 
At  least  if  I  thought  so,  you  should  hear  me 

talk,  sir. 
In  a  new  strain  ;  and,  though  yon  are  a  prince. 
Make  you  petition  to  me  too,  and  wait  my  answers ; 
Yet,  o'  my  consdenoe,  I  should  pity  you, 
After  some  ten  years'  siege. 

Duke.  Pr*ythee  do  now. 

Y.  Arch.  What  would  yon  do  ? 

Duke.  Why,  I  would  lie  with  yon. 

Y.  Arch,  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Duke.  In  troth  I  would,  wench. 
Here,  take  this  jeweL 

Y.  Arch,  Out  upon't !  that's  scurvy : 
Nay,  if  we  do,  sure  we'll  do  for  good  fellowship, 
For  pure  love,  or  nothing :  Thus  you  shall  be  sure. 
You  shall  not  pay  too  d^r  for't  [sir, 

Duke.  Sure  I  cannot. 

Y.  Arch.  By*r  lady,  but  yon  may.     When  you 
have  found  me  able 
To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. — 

Pet.  Why  does  your  grace  start  back  ? 

O/ym.  I  have  seen  that  shakes  me, 
Chills  all  my  blood !  Oh,  where  is  fidth  or  goodness  ? 
Alinda,  thou  art  false ;  false,  false,  thou  lair  one, 
Wickedly  false  I  and,  woe  is  me,  I  see  it ! 
For  ever  false  !  lExit. 

Pet.  I  am  glad  't  has  taken  thus  right.      lE^nt. 

Y.  Arch.  I'll  go  ask  my  lady,  sir. 

Duke.  What? 
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V,  Arch,  Whether  I 
Shall  lie  with  you,  or  no :  If  I  find  her  willing — 
For,  look  yon,  sir,  1  haye  sworn,  while  I  am  in 

her  service 
('l*waa  a  rash  oath,  I  must  confess) 

Duke.  ThoQ  mock'st  me. 

y.  Arch.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  if  I  were 
Would  you  abase  my  weakness  ?  [willing  ? 

Dfike.  I  would  piece  it, 
And  make  it  stronger. 

V.  Arch,  I  humbly  thank  your  highness ! 
When  you  piece  me,  you  must  piece  me  to  my  coflbi. 
When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I  take  it, 
'Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  restore  it : 
1  love  youy  and  I  honoor  you ;  but  this  way 
1*11  ndther  love  nor  serve  you.    Heaven  change 
your  mind,  sir  I  IBxit. 

Duke.  And  thine  too;  for  it  must  be  changed, 
it  shaU  be.  ISxU. 


SCENE  rV. — Another  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Bommkis,  Bcbius,  Thsooobx,  Tiola,  and  HoMoaA. 

Bor.  They  are  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burrit.  They  are, 
Wond'rous  sweet  women  both. 

Theod.  Does  your  lordship  like  'em  ? 
They  are  my  sisters,  sir ;  good  lusty  lasses  : 
They'll  do  their  labour  well,  I  warrant  you ; 
You'll  find  no  bed-straw  here,  sir. 

Han.  Thank  yon,  brother. 

Theod.  This  is  not  so  strongly  built ;  but  she's 
good  mettle, 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too  ;  she  goes  tith,  sir. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Here  they  be,  gentlemen,  must  make  ye  merry. 

The  toys  ye  wot  of.  Do  ye  like  their  complexions  ? 

They  be  no  Moors  :  What  think  ye  of  this  hand, 
gentlemen  ? 

Here's  a  white  altar  for  your  sacrifice : 

A  thousand  kisses  here — Nay,  keep  off  yet»  gen- 
tlemen ; 

Let's  start  first,  and  haye  fair  play.    What  would 
ye  give  now 

To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Moluccas  ? 

To  pass  the  Straits  ?  Here,  (do  ye  itch  ?)  by  Saint 
Nicholas, 

Here^s  that  will  make  yon  scratch  and  daw ; 

Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  diyers  sorts : 

Pray  ye  let  me  request  ye,  to  forget 

To  say  your  prayers,  whilst  these  are  courtiers ; 

Or,  if  ye  needs  will  think  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  no 

Than  their  eyes.  [higher 

Bor.  How  will  ye  have  'em  bestow'd,  sir  ? 
Theod.  Even  how  your  lordship  please,  so  you 

do  not  bake  'em* 
Bor.  Bake  'em  ? 

Theod.  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way,  they 
run  to  jelly. 

But  if  you'll  ha'  'em  for  your  own  diet,  take  my 

Stew  'em  between  two  feather-beds.        [counsel ; 
Burris.  Please  you,  colonel, 

To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princess  ? 
Theod.  Yes,  sir. 

And  Uiank  your  honour  too :  But  then,  happily. 

These  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access  to  'em ; 

And  to  have  'em  buy  new  clothes,  study  new  &oes, 


And  keep  a  stinking   stir  with   themsdws  for 

nothing, 
'Twill  not  be  well,  i'  fidth :  They  have  iLept  thdr 

bodies. 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.    Do  yon  see  tbat 

shirt  there  ? 
Weigh  but  the  moral  meaning ;  'twill  be  giieiuus : 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  delight  these  gentlemen ; 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine :  I  brought  *em  wholes 

some. 
Wholesome  and  young,  my  lord ;  and  two  sndi 

blessings 
They  will  not  light  upon  again  in  ten  yean. 
Bor.  'Tis  fit  &ey  wait  upon  her. 
Theod.  They  are  fit  for  anything : 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bashfol) 
Carry  his  cloak,  or  untie  his  points,  or  anything : 
Drink  drunk,  and  take  tobacco;  the  fuittiar'st 

fools! 
This  wench  will  leap  o'er  stools  too,   soond  a 

trumpet, 
Wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar ;  they  are  finely  brought 
up. 
Bor.  Ladies,  ye  are  bound  to  your  brother^  and 
have  much  cause  to  thank  him. — 
I'll  ease  you  of  this  chaige ;  and  to  the  princess. 
So  please  you,  I'll  attend  'em. 

Theod.  Thank  your  lordship  ! 
If  there  be  e'er  a  private  comer  as  you  go,  nr, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  th'  way,  make  danger. 

Try  what  they  are,  try 

Bor,  You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 

Theod.  I  would  fain  be  your  honour's  Vii»MMi» 

Bor.  You  are  too  curst,  sir. 

Theod.  Farewell,  wenches !  keep  dose  your  ports ; 

you  are  wash'd  else. 
Hon,  Brother,  bestow  your  fears  where  thejnre 

needful. 
Theod.  Honour  thy  name  is,  and  I  hope  thy  nature. 
lExeunt  Bohoskub,  HoNoaA,  and 

Go  after,  gentlemen,  go ;  get  a  snatch  if  ye 
Yond'  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  please  'em. 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  for  you ;  but  see  the  luck  (Hi*t : 

I  swear,  I  meant  as  honestly  toward  you 

Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen  1  A  little  counsel 
Will  do  no  harm :   They'U  walk  abroad  i'  th' 

evenings. 
You  may  surprise  'em  easily ;  they  wear  no  pistols. 
Set  down  your  minds  in  metre,  flowing  metre, 
And  get  some  good  old  linen -woman  to  deliyer  it. 
That  has  the  trick  on't;  you  cannot  falL  Farewell, 

gentlemen.  lExeunt  Gentlenicn. 

Burris.  You  have  frighted  off  these  flesh-fliea. 
Theod.  Flesh-flies  indeed,  my  lord. 
And  it  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  will  not 

seize  on. 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  Caeket 

Serv.  Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  this  casket. 

Burris.  Yes. — Good  colonel,  lExit  Servant. 

Commend  me  to  yoor  worthy  fiither,  and,  as  a 

pledge 
He  ever  holds  my  loye  and  service  to  him, 
Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token  ; 
And  where  I  may  be  his 

Theod.  You  are  too  noble ; 
A  wonder  here,  my  lord  ;  that  dare  be  honest, 
W^hen  all  men  hold  it  vidous.     I  shall  deliver  it. 
And  with  it  your  most  noble  loye.  Your  servant. 
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^Were  there  bnt  two  more  sach  at  court,  'twere 
sainted. 

This  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  yet,  and  mus- 
cadine. lExit, 


SCENE  V A  Street. 

Enter  Ahcibnt,  crying  Brooms  /  and  after  Aim  teveralljf, 
/bur  Soldiers,  crying  other  things.  BonoaiUB  and  Gen- 
tlemen over  the  itags,  observing  them. 

L  BONO. 

Anc.  Broom,  broom,  the  bomiy  broom ! 
Come,  buy  my  birchen  broom ! 
I*  th'  wars  we  haye  no  more  room. 
Buy  all  my  bonny  broom  ! 
For  a  kiw  take  two ; 
If  thofle  will  not  do. 
For  a  little,  little  pleasure. 
Take  all  my  whole  treasure : 
If  aU  these  wiU  not  dot. 
Take  the  broom-man  to  boot. 

Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

U.  BONO. 

1  Sold.  The  wars  are  done  and  gone. 
And  soldiers,  now  neglected,  pedlars  are. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along. 
For  I  can  shew  you  handsome,  handsome  ware  ; 
Powders  for  the  head. 
And  drinks  for  your  bed. 
To  make  ye  blithe  and  bonny  ; 
As  well  in  the  night 
We  soldiers  can  fight. 
And  please  a  young  wench  as  any. 

2  Sold.  I  have  fine  potatoes, 
Ripe  potatoes  I 

m.  SONG. 

3  Bdd.  Will  ye  buy  any  honesty  ?  come  away, 
I  I  sell  it  oi>enIy  by  day ; 

I  I  bring  no  forced  light,  nor  no  candle 

,  To  cozen  ye ;  come  buy  and  handle ; 

j  This  will  shew  the  great  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swears  and  lies. 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood. 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 
Ye*re  rich  men  now :  Come  buy,  and  then 
111  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 

IV.  SONG. 

4  Sold.  Hare  ye  any  oraok'd  maidenheads,  to  new-leach 
or  mend  ? 
Bayb  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  sell  or  change  ? 
Bring  'em  to  me,  with  a  little  pretty  gin, 
111  clQut  'em.  111  mend  'em,  I'll  knock  in  a  pin. 

Shall  make  'em  as  good  maids  again. 

As  CTcr  th^  have  been. 

Bor.  What  meant  all  this  ?  why  do   ye  sell 
Is  it  in  wantonDess,  or  want  ?     [brooms.  Ancient .' 

Ane.  The  only  reason  is. 
To  sweep  your  lordship's  conscience.    Here's  one 

for  the  nonce. 
Gape,  sir ;  you  have  swallowed  many  a  goodlier 

matter — 
The  only  casting  for  ti  crazy  conscience. 
3  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  buy  any  honesty  ? 

'twill  be  worth  your  money. 
Bor.  How  is  this? 

3  Sold.  Honesty,  my  lord ;  'tis  here  in  a  quilL 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  *tis  so 
subtle,  [dom. 

The  least  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o'  th'  king- 


2  Sold,  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taste  a  fine 
'Twill  advance  your  wither*d  state.  [potatoe  ? 

Ano.  Fill  your  honour  fiill  of  most  noble  itches, 
And  make  Jack  dance  in  your  lordship's  breeches. 

1  Sold,  If  your  daughters  on  their  beds. 
Have  bow'd  or  crack'd  their  maidenheads ; 
If,  in  a  coach,  with  too  much  tumbling. 
They  chance  to  cry,  fy,  fo,  what  fumbling ! 
If  her  foot  slip,  and  down  fall  she. 
And  break  her  leg  above  the  knee ; 
The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  this  be  ta'en. 
And  they  shall  be  arrant  maids  again. 

Bor.  Ye  are  brave  soldiers  ;  keep  your  wanton* 

ness  ! 
A  winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilfulness. 
Disport  yourselves;    and  when  you  want    your 

money —  lExit. 

Ane.  Broom,  broom,  ^o.  lEjceunt  singing. 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Room  in  the  Palaee. 
Enter  Young  Archas  as  Aukoa,  Honora,  and  Viola. 

Y.  Arch.  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,  little 
one ; 
Nor,  lady,  you  so  sad ;  you'll  ne'er  make  courtiers, 
With  these  dull  sullen  thoughts;  this  place  is 
Preserved  to  that  use,  so  inhabited ;         [pleasure, 
And  those  that  live  here,  live  delightful,  joyful : 
These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonb,  ladies ; 
Where  all  sweets  to  their  free  and  noble  uses, 
Grow  eveV  young  and  courted. 

Hon.  Bless  me.  Heaven ! 
Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rudiments  ? 
— By  your  leave,  fair  gentiewoman,  how  long  have 
you  been  here  ? 

Y.  Arch.  'Faith,  much  about  a  week. 

Hon.  You  have  studied  hard. 
And,  by  my  faith,  arrived  at  a  great  knowledge. 

Viola.  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first? 

Y.  Arch,  kjt  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
But  when  I  saw  people  laugh  at  me  for  it, 
And  thought  it  a  dull  breeding 

Hon.  You  are  govem'd  here  then 
Much  after  the  men's  opinions  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Ever,  lady. 

Hon.  And  what  they  think  is  honourable— 

Y.  Arch.  Most  precisely 
We  follow,  with  all  faitii. 

Hon.  A  goodly  catechism  ! 

Viola.  But  bashful  for  an  hour  or  two  ? 

Y.  Arch.  'Faith,  to  say  true. 


I  do  not  think  I  was  so  long :  For,  look  ye, 
^Tis  to  no  end  here ;  put  on  what  shape  ye  will, 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne*er  so  much  austerity. 
You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  won  too ; 
'Tis  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  much  time 

lost, 
WUch  we  hold  precious  here.     In  so  much  time 

now 
As  I  have  told  you  this,  you  may  lose  a  servant 
Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e'er  recover. 
Catch  me  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  £ut  there. 
Till  what  yon  do  affect  is  ripen'd  to  yon ! 
Has  the  duke  seen  you  yet  ? 
Hon.  What  if  he  have  not  ? 
Y.  Arch.  You  do  your  beauties  too  much  wrong, 

appearing 
So  full  of  sweetness,  newness ;  set  so  richly, 
As  if  a  council  beyond  nature  framed  ye. 
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Hon.  If  we  were  thus,  say  Heaven  had  given 
these  hlessings, 
Must  we  torn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 

y.  Arch.  How  foolishly  this  country  way  shews 
in  ye  I 
How  full  of  phlegm  1  Do  ye  come  here  to  pray, 

ladies  ? 
You  had  best  cry,  '^  Stand  away ;  let  me  alone, 
I'll  tell  my  father  else."  [gentlemen  ; 

Viola,  This  woman's  naught  sure,  lAtide, 

A  very  naughty  woman. 

Hon.  Come,  say  on,  friend ; 
I'll  be  instructed  by  you. 

v.  Arch.  You'll  thank  me  for't 

Hon.  Either  I  or  the  devil  shall.   {Aside.'] — 
The  duke  you  were  speaking  of. 

Y.  Arch.  'Tis  wdl  rememfa^r'd :  Yes,  let  him 
first  see  you. 
Appear  not  openly  till  he  has  view'd  you. 

Hon.  He*s  a  very  noble  prince  they  say. 

y.  Arch.  Oh,  wond'rous  gracious ; 
And,  as  you  may  deliver  yourself,  at  the  first  view- 
ing. 
For,  look  ye,  you  must  bear  yourself ;  yet  take 
It  be  so  season'd  with  a  sweet  humility,         [heed 
And  graced  with  such  a  bounty  in  your  beauty — 

Hon.  But  I  hope  he'll  oflfer  me  no  ill? 

y.Arch,  No, no: 
*Tis  like  he  will  kiss  you  and  play  with  yon. 

Hon.  Play  with  me  ?  how  ? 

y.  Arch.   Why,  good  lord,  that  you  are  such  a 
No  harm,  assure  yourself.  [fool  now  ! 

Viola.  Will  he  play  with  me  too  ? 

y.  Arch.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one : 
There's  a  fine  sport.  Do  you  know  your  lodgings 

Hon.  I  hear  of  none.  [y^^*^ 

y.  Arch.  I  do  then ;  they  are  handsome. 
Convenient  for  access. 

Viola.  Access? 

y.  Arch.  Yes,  little  one, 
For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants. 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of.     Friends  and 

visits: 
Do  not  you  know  those  uses  ?  Alss,  poor  novice  1 
There's  a  close  couch  or  two,  handsomely  placed 

Viola.  What  are  those,  I  pray  yon  ?  [too. 

y.  Arch.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things  ?  They  are  to  lie  upon, 
And  your  love  by  you ;  and  discourse,  and  toy  in. 

Viola.  Alas,  I  have  no  love. 

F.  Arch.  You  must  by  any  means : 
You^ll  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honesty  keep  me ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  all  those  ? 

F.  Arch.  You'U  find  uses  : 
You  are  ignorant  yet ;  let  time  work.     Yon  must 

learn  too. 
To  lie  handsomely  in  your  bed  a-momings,  neatly 

drest 
In  a  most  curious  waistcoat,  to  set  you  off  well. 
Play  with  your  bracelets,  sing;  you  must  kam  to 

rhyme  too, 
And  riddle  neatly ;  study  the  hardest  language. 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  sense,  or  no, 


So  it  go  seemly  off.    Be  sure  you  "jpnAt 

In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly ;  there  1»8  a 

A  key  that  opens  to  all  practic  pleasure  : 

I'll  help  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  shall 

And  suddenly :  Your  country  way  is  fulsome^ 

Hon.  Have  you  schools  for  all  these  m] 

F.  Arch.  Oh,  yes. 
And  several  hours  prefiz'd  to  study  in : 
You  may  have  calenders  to  know  the  good  bovr. 
And  when  to  take  a  jewel :  For  the  ill  too. 
When  to  refuse,  with  observations  on  'em  ; 
Under  what  sign  'tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbor. 
And  in  what  bow'r,  and  hour  it  works ;  a  tfaoa- 

sand — 
When  in  a  coach,  when  in  a  private  lodging^. 
With  all  their  virtues. 

Hon.  Have  you  studied  these  ? 
How  beastly  they  become  your  youth !  howbawdily ! 
A  woman  of  your  tenderness,  a  teacher, 
Teacher  of  these  lewd  arts  ?  of  your  full  beauty  ? 
A  man  made  up  in  lust  would  loathe  this  ia  joa* 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
They  say  the  devil  can  assume  Heavea^s  bn^t- 

ness. 
And  so  appear  to  tempt  us;  sure  thoa  art  ao 
woman. 

F.  Arch.  I  joy  to  find  you  thus.  lAgide. 

Hon.  Thou  hast  no  tenderness. 
No  reluctation  in  thy  heart ;  'tis  mischiefl 

F.  Arch.  All*s  one  for  that ;  read   these,  and 
then  be  satisfied ;         [»«>«  <*«»  «  P^v^. 
A  few  more  private  rules  I  have  gather'd  for  ye ; 
Read  'em,  and  well  observe  'em :  So  I  leave  ye. 

Viola.  A  wond'rous  wicked  woman :  Shame  go 

with  thee ! 
Hon.  What  new  Pandora's  box  is  this?    Ill 
see  it. 
Though  presently  I  tear  it.    Read  thine,  Viola ; 
'Tis  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow.  IJUmds. 

Worthy  Honors.,  as  yoa  have  began 
In  Yirtne'S  tipotlem  school,  so  forward  ran ; 
Pnnue  that  noblenenand  chaste  desire 
^  You  ever  had;  bom  hi  that  holy  fire; 
And  a  white  martyr  to  fair  memoTj 
Give  up  your  name,  unsoil'd  of  Infiuny. 

How's  this  ?  Read  yours  out,  sister.    This  ■^wBTra 
me. 

Viota.  IReadt."]  Fear  not,  thou  yet  unblasted  Ykdet, 
Nor  let  my  wanton  worda  a  donbt  beget ; 
Liye  in  that  peace  and  sweetness  of  thy  bod ; 
Remember  whose  thou  art,  and  grow  still  good ; 
Remembo*  what  then  art,  and  stand  a  story 
Fit  for  thy  noble  sire,  and  thine  own  glory  I 

Hon,  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sure  a  good  woman. 
An  excellent  woman,  sister. 

Hon,  It  confounds  me. 
Let  'em  use  all  their  arts,  if  these  be  thefa*  ends ; 
The  court  I  say  breeds  the  best  foes  and  firiends. 
Come,  let's  be  honest,  wench,  and  do  our  best 
service. 

Viola,  A  most  excellent  woman ;  I  will  lovehtr. 
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SCENE  L^Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Olyxpia  with  a  Ca$ket»  and  Young  Ajucxulm  at 

AUHDA. 

K.  Areh.  Madam,  the  dnke  has  sent  for  the  two 
ladies. 

0/ym.  I  pr'ythee  go :  I  know  thy  thoughts  are 
with  him. 
Go,  go,  Alinda ;  do  not  mock  me  more  I 
I  have  foand  thy  heart,  wench ;  do  not  wrong  thy 

mistress, 
Thy  too-much  loving  mistress ;  do  not  abuse  her. 

K.  Areh.  By  your  own  fidr  hands,  I  understand 
you  not. 

Ofytn.  By  thy  own  fiir  eyes,  I  understand  thee 
too  much, 
Too  far,  and  built  a  faith  there  thou  hast  ruin'd. 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish,  thy  youth,  thy  pleasure; 
Enjoy  the  g^reatness  no  doubt  he  has  promised^ 
Enjoy  the  service  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee, 
The  glory  thou  hast  aim'd  at,  and  the  triumph : 
Only  this  last  love  I  ask,  forget  thy  mistress ! 

Y,  Areh.  Oh,  who  has  wrong'd  me  ?  who  has 
ruin'd  me  ? 
Poor  wretched  girl,  what  poison  is  flung  on  thee  ? — 
Eicellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  anger  ? 

Olym.  Go,  ask  my  brother,  ask  the  faith  thou 
gavest  mo. 
Ask  all  my  favours  to  thee,  ask  my  love. 
Last,  thy  forgetfulness  of  good  I  then  fly  me ; 
For  we  must  part,  Alinda. 

V.  Areh.  You  are  weary  of  me. 
I  must  confess  I  was  never  worth  yoar  service. 
Your  bounteons  favours  less ;  but  that  my  duty. 

My  ready  will,  and  all  I  had  to  serve  you—. 

Ob,  heaven,  thou  know'st  my  honesty  ! 

Olpm.  No  more : 
Take  heed !  Heayen  has  a  justice.    Take  this  ring 
with  you,  lOive*  him  hi*  ring  back. 

This  doting  spell  yon  gave  me :  Too  well,  Alinda, 
Thou  knew*st  the  virtue  in't ;  too  well  I  feel  it : 
Nay,  keep  that  too ;  it  may  sometimes  remember 

you, 
When  you  are  willing  to  forget,  who  gave  it. 
And  to  what  virtuous  end. 

v.  Areh.  Must  1  go  from  you  ? 
Of  all  the  sorrows  Sorrow  has, — must  I  part  with 
Part  with  my  noble  mistress  ?  [you  ? 

0!sfm,  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 

K.  Arch.  And  part,  stain'd  with  opinion  ?  Fare- 
well, lady ! 
Happy  and  blessed  lady,  goodness  keep  you  ! 
Thus  your  poor  servant,  full  of  grief,  turns  from 
For  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ever  from  you.         [you, 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country ; 
I  wander  Heaven  knows  whither,  Heaven  knows 

how! 
No  life,  now  you  are  lost  I  Only  mine  innocence, 
That  little  left  me  of  myself,  goes  with  me  ; 
That's  all  my  bread  and   comfort!     I  confess, 

madam. 
Truly  confess,  the  duke  has  often  courted  me. 

Oiyrn.  And  pour'd  his  soul  into  thee,  won  thee. 

Y.  Areh.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
Well,  Time,  that  told  this  tale,  vrill  tell  my  truth 
And  say  you  had  a  faithful  honest  servant,     [too. 
The  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you, 


Pray  for  your  virtuous  loves,  pray  for  your  children. 
When  heaven  shall  make  you  happy  1 

O/jfm.  How  she  wounds  me !  lAMide. 

Either  I  am  undone  or  she  must  go ! — ^Take  these 

vrith  you. 
Some  toys  may  do  you  service ;  and  this  money ; 
And  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  so  poorly 
(Not  yet,  Alinda  I)  that  I  would  see  you  perish. 
Pr'ythee  be  good,  and  let  me  hear.     Look  on  me ; 
I  love  those  eyes  yet  dearly  I  1  have  kiss'd  thee. 
And  now  I'll  do't  again.     Farewell,  Alinda  1 
I  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched  1^ 

lExU. 

Y.  Areh.  You  have  my  fkithf  and  all  the  world 
my  fortune  I  [£n't. 


SCENE  11 A  Court  qfthe  Same. 

Enter  Tbcodobx. 

Theod,  I  would  fidn  hear  what  becomes  of  these 
And  if  I  can,  I'll  do  'em  good.        [two  wenches ; 

Enter  Gentleman,  and  paetet  over  the  etage. 
Do  ye  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? — 
He  knows  no  such  name.    What  a  world  of  busi- 
ness 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings) 
These  things  have  here !    'Mass,  now  I  tMnk  on*t 
I  wish  he  be  not  sent  for  one  of  them,         [better. 
To  some  of  these  by-lodgings.     Methought  I  saw 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

Re-enUr  Gentleman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  pasting  over 

thettage. 

He  has  her ;  but  'tis  none  of  them.    Hold  fast, 
thief! 

An  excellent  touzing  knave.    Mistress,  you  are 

To  suffer  your  penance  some  half  hour  hence  now. 

How  far  a  fine  court  custard,  with  plums  in  it. 

Will  prevail  with  one  of  these  waiting  gentlewo- 
men ! 

They  are  taken  with  these  soluble  things  exceed* 
ingly. 

This  is  some  yeoman  o*  th*  bottles  now  that  has 
sent  for  her. 

That  she  calls  father:  Now,  woe  to  this  ale  in- 
cense ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

By  your  leave,  sir. 

Serv.  Well,  sir ;  what's  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 
Theod.  Yo  do  not  know  the  way  to  the  maids' 
Serv.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  sir.  [lodgings  ? 

Theod.  But  you  will  not  tell  me  ? 
Serv.  No,  indeed  will  not  I,  because  you  doubt  it. 

lEjcU. 

Enter  teeond  Servant,  with  ajlagon  <^fwine. 

Theod.  These  ere  fine  gim* cracks.     Hey !  here 
comes  another ; 
A  flagon  full  of  wine  in*s  hand,  I  take  it.—- 
Well  met,  my  friend !    Is  that  wine  ? 

2  Serv.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 

Theod.  'Faith,  I'U  drink  on't  then. 

2  Serv.  You  may,  because  you  have  sworn,  sir. 

Theod.  lDrinkt.\  'Tis  very  good;  I'U  drink  a 
great  deal  now,  sir. 

2  Serv.  I  cannot  help  it,  sir. 
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Theod.  I'll  drink  more  yet. 
2  Serv»  *Yia  in  your  own  hands. 
Theod,  There's  your  pot ;  I  thank  yon. 
ray  let  me  drink  again. 
2  Serv,  'Faith,  hot  yon  shall  not. 
ow  have  I  sworn,  I  take  it.     Fare  you  well,  sir ! 

IBxit. 
Theod,  This  is  the  finest  place  to  live  in  I  e'er 
enter'd. 

Enter  a  Court  La4y. 

ere  comes  a  gentlewoman,  and  alone  ;  I'U  to  her. 
[adam,  my  lord  my  master 

Lady,  Who's  your  lord,  sir  ? 

Theod.  The  lord  Boroskie,  lady. 

Lady.  Pray  excose  me  1 

ere's  something  for  your  pains.  Within  this  hour, 

sir, 
ne  of  the  dioice  young  ladies  shall  attend  him. 
ray  let  it  be  in  that  chamber  juts  out  to  the  water ; 
!18  private  and  convenient.  Do  my  humble  service 
0  my  honourable  good  lord,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

■  it  please  you  to  visit  a  poor  lady 

ou  carry  the  'haviour  of  a  noble  gentleman. 

Theod.  I  shall  be  bold. 

Lady,  'Tis  a  good  aptness  in  you. 
lie  here  in  the  wood-yard,  the  blue  lodgings,  sir ; 
hey  call  me  merrily  tiie  lady  of  the ,  sir. 

little  I  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman, 
nd  if  it  please  you  to  take  the  pains 

Theod.  Dear  lady!—  lExiiJj^, 

ake  the  pains? 
iliy,  a  horse  would  not  take  the  pains  that  thou 

requirest  now 
o  cleave  old  Crab-tree.  "  One  of  the  choice  young 

ladies  ?" 
would  I  had  let  this  bawd  go ;  she  has  frighted 
am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now  :   [me ; 
ut  if  they  will  do,  the  devil  cannot  stop  'em. 
Thj  should  he  have  a  young  lady  ?    Are  women 

now 
)'  th'  nature  of  bottles,  to  be  stopp'd  with  corks  ? 
*h,  the  thousand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now ! 

Enter  Putbkib. 

[ow  now,  captain  ? 

Puts.  I  come  to  seek  you  out,  sir, 
nd  all  the  town  I  have  travell'd. 

Theod,  What's  the  news,  man  ? 

Pule,  That  that  concerns  us  all,  and  very  nearly, 
he  duke  tiiis  night  holds  a  great  feast  at  court, 
o  which  he  bids  for  guests  all  his  old  counsellors, 
nd  all  his  favourites :  Your  father*s  sent  for. 

Theod.  Why  he  is  neither  in  council  nor  in 
favour. 

PuU,  That's  it :     Have  an  eye  now,  or  never, 

and  a  quick  one  ; 
n  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  good  intelligence, 
heard  a  bird  sing,  they  mean  him  no  good  office. 

Theod,  Art  sure  he  sups  here  ? 

Puts.  Sure  as  'tis  day. 

filter  AjfCIBKT. 

Theod.  'Tis  like  then How  now  ?  where  hast 

thou  been.  Ancient  ? 
Arui,  Measuring  the  city.  I  have  left  my  brooms 

at  gate  here ; 
y  this  time  the  porter  has  stole  'em,  to  sweep  out 
Theod,  Brooms?  [rascals. 

Anc,  I  have  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 

over. 


And  such  a  mart  I  have  made !  there's  no  tiade 

near  it 
Oh,    the  young    handsome  wenches,   how  tiiry 

twitterM, 
When  they  but  saw  me  shake  my  ware» 

too! 
*<  Come  hither.  Master  Broom-man.,    I 


you 


i»» 


'*  Good  Master  Broom-man,  hither," 

Theod,  Thou  art  a  mad  fellow. 

Ane,  They  are  all  as  mad  as  1 ;  flaey  all  have 
trades  now, 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  buU-l 

Theod.  What  company 
Of  soldiers  are  they  ? 

Ane,  By  this  means  I  have  gatfaer'd 
Above  a  thousand  tall  and  hardy  soldiers. 
If  need  be,  colonel. 

Theod.  That  need's  come.  Ancient ; 
And  'twas  discreetly  done.  Go,  draw  'em  presendr. 
But  without  suspicion;  this  night  we  shall 

'em ; 
Let  'em  be  near  the  court,  let  Pntskie  guide  'a 
And  wait  me  for  occasion.    Here  I'U  stay  stilL 

PuU,  If  it  fiiU  out,  we  are  ready  ;  if  not, 
1*11  wait  you  at  an  inch.  [scatter'd  : 

Theod.  Do;  farewell  1 


SCENE  III.— ^n  Apartment  m  the 
Enter  Dukb  and  BoRosaia. 

Duke,  Are  the  soldiers  still  so  mutiiMyiis? 

Bor.  More  than  ever : 
No  law  nor  justice  frights  'em ;  all  the  town  over 
They  play  new  pranks   and  gambols;  no  nian's 
Of  what  degree  soever,  free  from  abases ;  [person. 
And  durst  they  do  thisj  (let  your  grace  consider) 
These    monstrous,    most  offensive  things,   these 
If  not  set  on,  and  fed  ?  if  not  by  one       ^villanirs, 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  awed  fay 

Duke.  Happily  their  own  wants [him? 

Bor.  I  offer  to  supply  'em. 
And  every  hour  make  tender  of  thdr  monies : 
They  scorn  it,  laogh  at  me  that  offer  it. 
I  fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  Ufe,  sir ; 
And  willingly  I'll  give  it,  so  they  stay  there. 

Duke.  Do  you  think  Lord  Archas  privy  ? 

Bor,  More  than  thought, 
I  know  it,  sir ;  I  know  Siey  durst  not  do 
These  violent  rude  things,  abuse  the  state  thus. 
But  that  they  have  a  hope  by  his  ambitions 

Duke,  No  more !  He's  sent  for  ? 

Bor,  Yes,  and  will  be  here  sure. 


Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anon. 
Bor.  rU  wait,  sir. 
Duke.  Did  you  speak  to  the  ladies  ? 
Bor,  They'll  attend  your  grace  presently. 
Duke.  How  do  you  like  'em  ? 
Bor,  My  eyes  are  too  dull  judges. 
They  wait  here,  sir.  IBrO. 

Enter  Honoiu.  and  Tiola. 

Duke.  Be  you  gone  then. — Come  in,  ladies ! 

Welcome  to  th'  court,  sweet  beauties  1  Now  the 
court  shines. 

When  such  true  beams  of  beauty  strike  amongst  na. 

Welcome,  welcome  1  even  as  your  own  joys  wel- 
come! 

How  do  you  like  the  court  ?  How  seems  it  to  yon  ? 
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Is't  not  a  place  created  for  all  sweetness  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  such  strangers  to  this  happiness, 
Barr'd  the  delights  this  holds  ?  The  richest  jewels, 
Set  ne'er  so  well,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder, 
By  judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 
Your  country  shades  are  faint ;  blasters  of  beauty ; 
The  manners,  like  the  place,  obscure  and  heavy ; 
The  rose-buds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers. 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  whilst  there  ye  wander. 
Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for  cloisters) 
Here  is  the  sphere  you  moye  in  ;  here  shine  nobly. 
And,  by  your  powerful  influence,  command  all  U- 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about  'em, 

lAHde. 

And,  like  a  nipping  mom,  pulls  in  their  blossoms  ! 
Hon,  Your  grace  speaks  cunningly :    You  do 

not  this, 
I  hope,  sir,  to  betray  us ;  we  are  poor  triumphs, 
Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  add  to  you,  sir : 
Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  seek  things  great 

and  worthy, 
Subjects  to  make  'em  live,  and  not  to  lose  'em ; 
Conquests  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 
We  are  two  simple  maids,  untutor'd  here,  sir. 
Two  honest  maids ;  is  that  a  sin  at  court,  sir  ? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things. 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.    What  would  you  win  on 

us? 
Why  do  I  ask  that  question,  when  I  have  found 

yon? 
Your  preamble  has  pour'd  your  heart  out  to  us ; 
You  would  dishonour  us ;  which,  in  your  translation 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  grace  would 

love  us. 
Most  dearly  love  us  ;  stick  us  up  for  mistresses : 
Most  certain,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex,  sir. 
That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handsome  women, 
And  crowd  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women, 
Excellent  beauties,  sir :    When  yon  have  enjoy*d 

'em. 
And  suck'd  those  sweets  they  have,  what  saints  are 

these  then  ? 
What  worship  have  they  won,  what  name  ?  you 

guess,  sir  I 
What  story  added  to  their  time  ?  a  sweet  one !    ' 
Duke*  A  brave-spirited  wench.  lAHde* 

Han.  I'll  tell  your  grace. 
And  tell  you  true  ;  you  are  deceived  in  us  two. 
Extremely  cozen'd,  sir :  And  yet,  in  my  eye. 
You  are  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  look'd  on, 
The  goodliest  gentleman ;  take  that  hope  with  you ; 
And  were  I  fit  to  be  your  wife  (so  much  I  honour 

you) 
Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  you  but  I  would  have 
I  would  woo  you  then.  [you  : 

Duke,  [Aside,']  She  amazes  me  \ — 
But  how  am  I  deceived? 

Hon-  Oh,  we  are  too  honest, 
Believe  it,  sir,  too  honest,  far  too  honest ; 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant. 
And  there's  no  meddling  with  us ;  for  we  are  fools 

too, 
Obstinate,  peevish  fools :  If  I  would  be  ill, 
And  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels  up, 
I  would  not  leap  into  the  sun,  and  do  it  there. 
That  all  the  world  might  see  me ;  an  obscure 

shade,  sir. 
Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trusting  light  with  it. 
Nor  that,  that's  lighter  flv,  vain-glorious  greatness ! 
Duke.  You'll  love  me  as  your  friend  ? 


Hon.  I'll  honour  you. 
As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serve  and  pray 
for  you. 

Duke,^  What  says  my  little  one  ?  you  are  not  so 
obstinate  ? 
Lord,  how  she  blushes !   Here  are  truly  fidr  souls. 
Come,  you  will  be  my  love  ? 

Viola.  Good  sir,  be  good  to  me  ; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you. 
I  do  beseech  your  grace !  Alas,  I  fear  you. 

Duke,  What  shouldst  thou  fear  ? 

Hon,  Fy,  sir !  this  is  not  noble. 

Duke,  Why  do  I  stand  entreating,  where  my 
power — 

Hon,  You  have  no  power ;  at  least,  you  ought 
to  have  none 
In  bad  and  beastly  things :  Arm^d  thus,  I'll  die  here. 
Before  she  suffer  wrong ! 

Duke.  Another  Archss  ? 

Hon,  His  child,  sir,  and  his  spirit. 

Duke,  I'll  deal  with  you  then. 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.  Sit  down,  sweet ; 
Pr'ythee,  Honora,  sit. 

Hon,  Now  you  entreat,  I  will,  sir. 

Duke,  I  do,  and  will  deserve  it. 

Hon.  That's  too  much  kindness. 

Duke,  Pr'ythee  look  on  me. 

Hon.  Yes ;  1  love  to  see  you. 
And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire  you. 
While  you  are  good  and  temperate,  I  dare  touch 
Kiss  your  white  hand.  [yon, 

Duke.  Why  not  my  lips  ? 

Hon,  I  dare,  sir. 

Duke.  I  do  not  think  you  dare. 

Hon.  I  am  no  coward. [Kitses  him. 

Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  or  now  ?  or  now,  sir  ! 
You  make  me  blush  :  But  sure,  I  mean  no  ill,  sir. 
It  had  been  fitter  you  had  kiss'd  me. 

Duke.  That  m  do  too.  iKitsetker. 

What  hast  thou  wrought  into  me  ? 

Hon.  I  hope  all  goodness. 
Whilst  you  are  thus,  thus  honest,  I  dare  do  any« 

thing; 
Thus  hang  about  your  neck,  and  thus  dote  on  you  ; 
Bless  those  fair  lights !    Hell  take  me,  if  I  durst 

not — 
But,  good  sir,  pardon  me.    Sister,  come  hither ; 
Come  hither;  fear  not,  wench!    Come  hither; 

blush  not ! 
Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  prince,  the 
Certain,  he's  excellent  honest.  [good  prince  1 

Duke.  Thou  wilt  make  me— 

Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 

Duke.  Fy,  Honora  I 
Wanton  Honora !  Is  this  the  modesty, 
The  noble  chastity,  your  onset  shew'd  me ; 
At  first  charge  beaten  back  ?    Away  1 

Hon.  Thank  you ! 
Upon  my  knees  I  pray,  Heaven  too  may  thank 

you! 
You  have  deceived  me  cunningly,  yet  nobly ; 
You  have  cozen'd  me :  In  all  your  hopeful  life  yet 
A  scene  of  greater  honour  you  ne'er  acted : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud-tongued. 
And  now  I  have  found  it.  Oh,  my  virtuous  master ! 

Viola.  My  virtuous  master  too ! 

Hon,  Now  you  are  thus. 
What  shall  become  of  me  let  Fortune  cast  for't. 

Duke.  I'll  be  that  fortune,  if  I  live,  Honora; 
Thou  hast  dpne  a  cure  upon  me  counsel  could  not. 
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Enter  Young  Ascbas  a»  Aliivda. 

F.  Areh.  Here,  take  your  ring,  sir ;  and  whom 
you  mean  to  ruin, 
Give  it  to  her  next :  I  ha^e  paid  for't  dearly. 

Hon,  A  ring  to  her  ? 

Duke.  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda? 
I  have  forgot  both  these  again. 

y.  Arch.  Stand  still,  sir  I 
Yon  haye  that  violent  killing  fire  npon  you, 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith  ! 

Han.  How's  this  ? 

F.  Arch.  My  royal  mistress'  fiiTour  towards  me, 
(Woe-worth  you,  sir !)  you  have  poison*d,  blasted. 

Duke,  I,  sweet? 

F.  Arch.  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  fiberty. 
Which,  in  a  worse  man,  is  vain-glorious  feigning, 
And  kill'd  my  truth. 

Duke.  Upon  my  life,  'tis  false,  wench. 

F.  Arch.  Ladies,  take  heed !  you  hare  a  cunning 
gamester, 
A  handsome,  and  a  high:    Come   stored  with 

antidotes ; 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke.  Pr'ythee,  Alinda,  hear  me  ! 

F.  Areh.  Words  steep'd  in  honey, 
That  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chastity, 
A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  knots  to  tie  ye  ;^ 
And  when  he  has  bound  you  his,  a  thousand  ruins  1 
— ^A  poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke.  I'll  maintain  thee, 
And  nobly  toa 

F.  Arch.  That  gin*s  too  weak  to  take  me. — 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take  heed ! 
Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts, 
Of  forced,  feigned  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed ! 

Duke.  By  all  that's  mine,  Alinda 

F.  Arch,  Swear  by  your  mischiefs ! 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Duke,  €ro  back  again ; 
I'll  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

F.  Arch.  Fare  you  well,  sir  I 
I  will  not  curse  you  ;  only  this  dwell  with  you. 
Whene'er  you  love,  a  false  belief  light  on  you ! 

[Exit 

Hon,  We'll  tske  our  leaves  too,  sir. 

Duke.  Part  all  the  world  now. 
Since  she  is  gone. 

Han.  You  are  crooked  yet,  dear  master ; 
And  still  I  fear [EjneunfLadia. 

Duke.  I  am  Tez'd,  and  some  shall  find  it.  lExiL 


SCENE  IV The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  AacHAS  and  a  Servant 

Archaa.  'Tis  strange  to  me  to  see  the  court,  and 
welcome. 
Oh,  royal  place,  how  have  I  loved  and  served  thee  I 
Wbo  lies  on  this  side  ?  know'st  thou  ? 

Serv.  The  Lord  Bnrris. 

ArehoM.  Thou  hast  named  a  gentleman  I  stand 
much  bound  to : 
I  think  he  sent  the  casket,  sir  ? 

Serv.  The  same,  sir. 

ArchoM.  An  honest-minded  man,  a  noble  courtier ! 
The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took  him. 
Go  you  home ;  I  shall  hit  the  way  without  a  guide 

Serv.  You  may  want  something,  sir.         [now. 


Archoi,  Only  my  horses. 
Which,  after  supper,  let  the  groom 
I'll  have  no  more  attendance  here* 

Serv.  Yourvnll,  sir. 

EfUer  Thbodoi 


wait  with 


iET*L 


Theod.  Yon  are  wdl  met  here,  sir. 

Archaa.  How  now,  boy  ?  how  dost  tiiou? 

Theod.  I  should  ask  you  that  queatifln :  How    j 
How  do  you  feel  yourself?  [do  ycm,  sir  ?    ' 

Archaa,  Why,  well,  and  lusty.  ' 

Theod.  What  do  you  here  then  ? 

Archaa.  Why,  I  am  sent  for, 
To  supper  with  Uie  duke. 

Theod,  Have  yon  no  meat  at  home  ? 
Or  do  you  long  to  feed  as  hunted  deer  do» 
In  doubt  and  fear  ? 

Archaa,  I  have  an  excellent  stomach* 
And  can  I  use  it  better  than  among  my  firiends. 
How  do  the  wenches  ?  [boy  ? 

Theod,  They  do  vrell  enough,  sir ; 
They  know  the  worst  by  this  time.  Pray  be  ruled. 
Go  home  again,  and,  if  you  have  a  supper,       [n. 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there :  This  is  no  place  for  yim. 
Especially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  for't. 

Archaa,  May  be,  they'll  drink  hard ;    I 
have  drank  my  share,  boy : 
Though  I  am  old,  I  will  not  out. 

T%eod.  I  hope  you  will. 
Hark  in  your  ear  I  the  court's  too  quick  of  benring. 

Archaa.  Not  mean  me  wdl?  thou  art  abased 
Away,  away  I  [and  coaeo'd. 

Theod.  To  that  end,  sir,  I  tell  you. 
Away,  if  you  love  yourself ! 

Archaa.  Who  dare  do  theae  things. 
That  ever  heard  of  honesty  ? 

Theod.  Old  gentleman. 
Take  a  fool's  counsel. 

Archaa.  'Tis  a  fool's  indeed, 
A  very  fool's !  Thou  hast  more  of  these  fianos  in 

thee, 
These  musty  doubts — Is't  fit  the  duke  send  for  me. 
And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence. 
And  I,  like  a  tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleasure  ? 

Theod.  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your  pate, 
I  speak  plain  language  now.  [your  pate,  air ! 

Archaa.  If  'twere  not  here. 
Where  reverence  bids  me  hold,  I  would  so  twinge 

thee. 
Thou  rude,  unmanner'd  knave  I    Take  from  his 
His  honour  that  he  gives  me,  to  beget        [bounty 
Saucy  and  sullen  fears  1 

Theod.  You  are  not  mad,  sure  ? 
By  this  fair  light,  I  speak  but  what  is  whisper'd. 
And  whisper*d  for  a  truth. 

Archaa.  A  dog !    Drunken  people. 
That  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  states, 
Madmen  and  children — Pr*ythee  do  not  follow  me ! 
I  tell  thee  I  am  angry  :  Do  not  follow  me ! 

Theod.  I  am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart. 
Ay,  and  as  wilful  too  :  Go  like  a  woodcock. 
And  thrust  your  neck  i'  th*  noose  I 

Archaa.  I'U  kill  thee. 
An'  thou  speak'st  but  three  words  more.    Do  not 
follow  me !  [£HIl 

Theod.  A  strange  old  foolish  fellow !   I  shall     ' 

hear  yet ;  I 

And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  lExiL     ' 
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SCENE  \.—The  Presence-chamber  in  the  same. 
EnUr  two  Senrants,  preparing  a  Banquet. 

1  Serv,  Believe  me,  feUow,  here  will  be  lusty 

drinking. 
Many  a  washed  pate  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 

2  Serv,  I  am  glad  the  old  general's  come  :  Upon 

my  conscience, 
That  joy  will  make  half  the  court  drunk.     Hark, 
They  are  coming  on ;  away  I  [the  trumpets  ! 

1  Serv.  We'll  have  a  rouse  too. 

Enter  Duke,  Abcras,  Burris,  Bohoskiv,  Attendants,  and 

Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Come,  seat  yourselves !    Lord  Archas, 

Archas.  'Tis  far  above  my  worth,  [sit  you  there. 

Duke.  I'll  have  it  so. 

Are  all  things  ready  ?  lApart  to  Bohosxik. 

Bor.  All  the  guards  are  set, 
The  court-gates  shut. 

Duke,  Then  do  as  I  prescribed  you ; 
Be  sure,  no  further. 

Bor.  I  shall  well  observe  you. — 

Duke.  Come,  bring  some  wine.     Here's  to  my 
sister,  gentlemen !  lUrinks. 

A  health,  and  mirth  to  all  I 

Arehas.  Pray  fill  it  full,  sir ; 
'Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.     Here,  Lord  Burris, 
A  maiden  health :  You  are  most  fit  to  pledge  it, 
You  have  a  muden  soul,  and  much  I  honour  it. 
Passion  o*  me,  you  are  sad,  man. 

Duke.  How  now,  Burns  ? 
Gro  to ;  no  more  of  this !  lAtide  to  him. 

Archas.  Take  the  rouse  freely ; 
'Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for 

jollity. — 
Your  grace's  pardon !  when  we  get  a  cup,  sir. 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke.  Mirth  makes  a  banquet — 
As  you  love  me,  no  more.  iAtide  to  Borrtb. 

Burris.  I  thank  your  grace. 
Give  me  it — Lord  Boroskie ! 

Bor.  1  have  ill  brains,  sir, 

Burris,  Damnable  ill,  I  know  it.  iAside. 

Bor.  But  I'll  pledge,  sir, 
This  virtuous  health. 

Burris.  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth. 

Enter  two  Semuita,   with  Cloaks,  and  distribute  tkem 
among  the  guests,  giving  a  black  one  to  Archas. 

Duke.  Come,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my  guests 
look  nobly. 
Fit  for  my  love  and  presence.    Begin  downward. 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Archas.  Your  grace  deals  truly 
Like  a  munificent  prince,  with  your  poor  subjects. 
Who  would  not  fight  for  you  ?    What  cold  dull 

coward 
Durst  seek  to  save  his  life  when  you  would  ask  it? 
Begin  a  new  health  in  your  new  adornments  ; 
The  duke's,  the  royal  duke's ! — Ha !  what  have  I 
Sir  ?  Ha  I  the  robe  of  death  ?  [got, 

Duke.  You  have  deserved  it. 
Arehas.  The  livery  of  the  grave  ?   Do  you  start 
all  from  me  ? 
Do  I  smell  of  earth  already?  Sir,  look  on  me. 
And  like  a  man ;  is  this  your  entertainment  ? 
Do  you  bid  your  worthiest  guests  to  bloody  ban- 
quets? 


Enter  a  Guard,  who  seize  Archas. 

A  guard  upon  me  too  ?  This  is  too  foul  play, 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour ;  thou  wretched  ruler, 
Thou  son  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  of  hypocrites ! 
Am  I  served  in  a  hearse,  that  saved  ye  all  ? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ?  Do  ye  gape  upon  me  ? 
Wider !  and  swallow  all  my  services : 
Entomb  them  first,  my  faith  next,  then  my  integrity ; 
And  let  these  struggle  with  your  mangy  minds, 
Your  seared  and  seal*d-up  consciences,  till  they 
Bor.  These  words  are  death.  [burst 

Archas.  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards, 
sirrah, 
Those  battles  I  have  fought,  those  horrid  dangers 
(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destruction,) 
I  have  march'd  upon,   these  honoured  wounds. 

Time's  story. 
The  blood  I  have  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 

suffer'd, 
These  are  my  death,  these  that  can  ne'er  be  recom- 
pensed, 
These  that  ye  set  a-brooding  on  like  toads. 
Sucking  from  my  deserts  the  sweets  and  savours, 
And  render  me  no  pay  again  but  poisons  ! 
Bor.  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set 
Archas.  Thou  liest ! 
Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  liest  basely. 
Maliciously,  and  loudly  !  How  I  scorn  thee '. 
If  I  had  swell'd  the  soldier,  or  intended 
An  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour. 
As  you  would  fain  have  forced  me,  witness.  Heaven, 
Where  clearest  understanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no  piety,) 
When  Olin  came,  grim  Olin,  when  his  marches, 
His  last  incursions,  made  the  city  sweat, 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  storm  drives  hail. 
Such  showers  of  frosted  fears  shook  all  your  heart- 
strings; 
Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And  hid  his  seven  curl'd  heads,  afraid  of  bruising 
By  his  arm'd  horses'  hoofs ;  had  I  been  false  then, 
Or  blown  a  treacherous  fire  into  the  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  villainy  Uved  within  me. 
You  had  had  some  shadow  for  this  black  about  me. 
Where  was  your  soldiership  ?  Why  went  not  you  out, 
And  all  your  right-honourable  valour  with  you  ? 
Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied  him  ? 
Drew  your  dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled  with  him  ? 
Shot  Uirough  his  squadrons  like  a  fiery  meteor  ? 
And,  as  we  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Rend  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  toss  their  roots  up. 
Why  did  not  you  so  charge  him  ?    You  were  sick 

then ; 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  slipp'd  to  bed  then, 
Stewing  and  fainting  with  the  fears  you  had ; 
A  whoreson  shaking  fit  oppressed  your  lordship. 
Blush,  coward,  knave,  and  all  the  world  hiss  at  thee ! 
Duke.  Exceed  not  my  command.      l^J^t  Dvkk. 
Bor.  I  shall  observe  it. 

Archas.  Are  you  gone  too  ? — Come,  weep  not, 
honest  Burris, 
Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears:   'Tis  not  his 

midice. 
This  fellow's  malice,  nor  the  duke's  displeasure. 
By  bold  bad  men  crowded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.  Fortune  ne'er  razed  this  fort  yet ; 
I  am  the  same,  the  same  man ;  living,  dying, 
(The  same  mind  to  'em  both)  I  poize  thus  equal : 
Only  the  juggling  way  that  toU'd  me  to  it. 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiiss  me,  bid  me  welcome^ 
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And  cut  my  throat,  a  little  sticks  upon  me. 
Farewell !  commend  me  to  his  grace,  and  tell  him 
The  world  is  full  of  servants ;  he  may  have  many* 
(And  some  I  wish  him  honest,  he's  undone  else,) 
But  such  another  doting  Archas  never, 
So  tried  and  touched  a  faith  !  Farewell  for  ever ! 

Burris.  Be  strong,  my  lord :  You  must  not  go 
thus  lightly. 

Archat,  Now,  what's  to  do?  What  says  the  law 
unto  me  ? 
Give  me  my  great  offence,  that  speaks  me  guilty. 

Bar,  Laying  aside  a  thousand  petty  matters, 
As  scorns' and  insolendes,  both  from  yourself  and 

followers, 
Which  yon  put  first  fire  to  (and  these  are  deadly), 
I  come  to  one  main  cause,  which,  though  it  carries 
A  strangeness  in  the  circumstance,  it  carries  death 

too. 
Not  to  be  pardon'd  neither:  You  have  done  a 
sacrilege. 

Archat.  High  Heaven  defend  me,  man  I    How, 
how,  Boroskie? 

Bar.  You  have  took  from  the  temple  those 
vow'd  arms, 
The  only  ornament  you  hung  up  there, 
No  absolution  of  your  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  'em  back  unto  you. 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  rested 
From  blood,  made  clean  by  ceremony :   From  the 

altar 
You  snatch'd  'em  up  again,  ag^in  you  wore  'em, 
Again  yon  stain'd  'em,  stain'd  your  vow,  the  church 

too, 
And  robb'd  it  of  that  right  was  none  of  yours,  sir ; 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  head,  you  know  it. 

Archas,  Those  arms  I  fought  in  last  ? 

Bor.  The  same. 

Archas.  God-a-mercyl 
Thou  hast  hunted  out  a  notable  cause  to  kill  me, 
A  subtle  one :  I  die,  for  saving  all  you. 
Good  sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity, 
The  suddenness  of  time,  the  state  all  stood  in ; 
I  was  entreated  to,  kneel'd  to,  and  pray'd  to, 
The  duke  himself,  the  princess,  all  the  nobles. 
The  cries  of  infants,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins  ! 
Pr'ythee  find  out  a  better  cause,  a  handsomer ; 
This  will  undo  thee  too ;  people  will  spit  at  thee  ; 
The  devil  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  this  cause. 
Because  my  haste  made  me  forget  the  ceremony, 
The   present  danger   everywhere,   must  my  life 

Bor,  It  must  and  shalL  [satisfy  ? 

Archas.  Oh,  base  ungrateful  people  ! 
Have  ye  no  other  sword  to  cut  my  throat  vrith, 
But  mine  own  nobleness  ?  I  confess  1  took  'em, 
The  vow  not  yet  absolved  I  hung  'em  up  with ; 
Wore  'em,  fought  in  'em,  gilded  'em  again 
In  the  fierce  Tartars'  bloods ;  for  you  I  took  'em. 
For  your  peculiar  safety,  lord,  for  all ;  [then ; 

I  wore  'em  for*  my  country^s  health,  that  groan'd 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  preserve  the  temple : 
That  holy  place,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments. 
The  reverend  shrines  of  saints,  adored  and  honoured. 
Had  been  consumed  to  ashes,  their  own  sacrifice, 
Had  I  been  slack ;  or  staid  that  absolution, 
No  priest  had  lived  to  give  it.    My  own  honour, 
Cure  of  my  country,  murder  me ! 

Bor.  No,  no,  sir ; 
I  shall  force  that  from  you,  will  make  thia  cause 

light  too. 
Away  with  him !  I  shall  pludc  down  that  heart,  sir. 


Archas,  Break  it  thou  may'st ;  but  if  it  bead  for 
pity, 
Dogs  and  kites  eat  it  I     Come ;  I  am  konoof'i 
martyr. 


SCENE  Xl.— Another  Apartment  m  ihs  mme. 
Enter  Dcks  and  Bmuua. 

Duke,  Exceed  my  warrant  ? 

Burris.  You  know  he  loves  him  not. 

Duke.  He  dares  as  well  meet  death  as  do  it; 
eat  wildfire. 
Through  a  few  fears,  I  mean  to  try  his  goodness. 
That  I  may  find  him  fit  to  wear  here.  Bonis. 
I  know  Boroskie  hates  him,  to  death  hates  htm ; 
I  know  he  is  a  serpent  too,  a  swoll'n  one  ; 
But  I  have  puU'd  his  sting  out  [Nc^ 
What  noise  is  that  ? 

Theod.  [  Within.'\  Down  with  'em,  down  with 
'em,  down  vrith  the  gates ! 

Sold.  [fTiMtn.]  Stand,  stand,  stand! 

Puts.  [  Within.^  Fire  the  palace  before  ye  ! 

Burris,  Upon  my  life,  the  soldier,  sir,  the  sol- 
A  miserable  time  is  come.  [dier  I 

Enter  Gentleman. 

Gent.  Oh,  save  him ! 
Upon  my  knees,   my  heart's  knees,   save   Lord 
We  are  undone  else.  [Archas  ! 

Duke.  Dares  he  touch  his  body  ? 

Gent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  most  feaxftilly. 

Duke.  Away,  Burris ; 
Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him,  clap  hint  up; 
And  if  I  live,  I'll  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 

[fUrif  Bona. 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in  ? 

Gent,  By  this  time,  sure  they  are,  sir ; 
They  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  peofde. 

Duke.  Get  me  a  guard  about  me ;  make  sore  the 
And  speak  the  soldiers  fair.  [lodgings, 

Gent,  Pray  heaven  that  take,  sir. 


SCENE  VII The  Court  of  the  Pataee. 

Enter  Pumic,  Ancibnt,  and  Soldien,  with  Torekes. 

Puts,  Give  us  the  general ;  well  fire  the  court 
Render  him  safe  and  well.  [else ! 

Anc.  Do  not  fire  the  cellar. 
There's  excellent  wine  in*t,  captain ;  and  though 

it  be  cold  weather, 

I  do  not  love  it  mull'd Bring  out  the  general ! 

We'll  light  ye  such  a  bonfire  else — ^Where  are  ye  ? 
Speak,  or  we'll  toss  your  turrets  ;  peep  out  of  your 

hives. 
We'll  smoke  ye  else.     Is  not  that  a  nose  there  ? 
Put  out  that  nose  again,  and  if  thou  darest 
But  blow  it  before  us Now  he  creeps  oat  on's    \ 

burrow.  . 

EtUer  Gentleman.  ! 

Puts,  Give  us  the  general  I  I 

Gent.  Yes,  gentlemen : 
Or  any  thing  ye  can  desire. 

Ane.  You  musk-cat,  ^ 

Cordevan-skin  I  we  will  not  take  your  answer. 

Puts,  Where  is  the  duke  ?  speak  suddenly,  and 
send  him  hither. 

Anc.  Or  we'll  so  fry  your  buttodcs 
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Gent.  Good  sweet  gentlemen- 


A  no.  We  are  neither  good  nor  sweet;  we  are 
soldiers, 
And  you  miscreants  that  abnse  the  general— 
Give  fire,  my  boys !  'tis  a  dark  eTening ; 
Let's  light  'em  to  their  lodgings. 

Enter  Olympia,  HoieoRA,  VioiJi,  Thbodors,  and  Women. 

H(m,  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theod.  I  will  not  hurt  her.—. 
Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Olym,  You  may  do  what  you  please,  sir ; 
I  have  a  sorrow  that  exceeds  all  yours* 
And  more  contemns  all  danger. 

Enter  Dukb  abwe. 

Theod.  Where's  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  He's  here. — ^What  would  ye,  soldiers? 
Wherefore  troop  ye 
Like  mutinous  madmen  thus  ? 

Theod.  Give  me  my  father ! 

PuU.  and  Anc,  Give  us  our  general  I 

Theod.  Set  him  here  before  us ; 
You  see  the  pledge  we  have  got ;  yon  see  these 

torches ; 
All  shall  to  ashes,  as  I  live,  immediately ! 
A  thousand  lives  for  one ! 

Duke.  But  hear  me  I 

Puie.  No; 
We  come  not  to  dispute. 

EtUer  AacaAS  and  Bumiis. 

Theod.  By  Heaven 
I  swear  he  is  rack'd  and  whipt. 

Hon,  Oh,  my  poor  father  1 

PuU.  Bum,  kill  and  burn  ! 

Arehae.  Hold,  hold,  I  say  1  hold,  soldiers  I 
On  your  allegiance,  hold ! 

Theod.  We  must  not. 

Arehae.  Hold !  I  swear 
By  Heaven,  he  is  a  barbarous  traitor  stirs  first, 
A  viUain  and  a  stranger  to  obedience. 
Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  honour !-~ 
Why  did  you  use  your  old  man  thus?  thus  cruelly 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body  ?     I  ever  loved  you. 

Duke.  Forget  me  in  these  wrongs,  most  noble 
Archas. 

Arehae.  I  have  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurts : 
Weep  no  more,  sir ; 
A  satisfaction  for  a  thousand  sorrows. 
I  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man, 
And  Heaven   forgive    that   naughty  thing   that 

wrong'd  me ! — 
Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends  ?  why  stare  ye  on  me? 
I  charge  ye,  as  ye  are  men,  my  men,  my  lovers, 
As  ye  are  honest  faithful  men,  ftdr  soldiers. 
Let  down  your  anger!  Is  not  this  our  sovereign? 
The  head  of  mercy  and  of  law  ?    Who  dares  £en. 


But  rebels,  scorning  law,  appear  thus  violent? 
Is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threatening  fires  ? 
The  reverence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch. 
But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties  ? 
Are  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him  ? 
Has  not  he  power  to  punish  our  offenoesj 
And  do  not  we  daily  fall  into  'em  ?    Assure  your- 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grievously ;  [selves 

This  good  sweet  prince  I  offended,  my  life  forfeited, 
Which  yet  his  mercy  and  his  old  love  met  with, 
And  only  let  me  feel  his  light  rod  this  way. 
Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general. 
Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your  bloods  for 
Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders ;  [him. 

Proud  insolencies  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  ye  do 

'em. 
Do  'em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person ; 
Ye  see  he  only  sorrows  for  your  sins. 
And  where  his  power  might  persecute,  forgives  ye. 
For  shame,  put  up  your  swords  I  for  honesty, 
For  order's  sake,  and  whose  ye  are,  my  soldiers. 
Be  not  so  rude  I 

Theod.  They  have  drawn  blood  from  you,  sir. 

Arehae.  That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the  naughty 
blood. 
The  proud,  provoking  blood ;  'tis  well  'tis  out,  boy. 
Give  you  example  first ;  draw  out,  and  orderly. 

Hon.  Good  brother,  do ! 

Arehae.  Honest  and  high  example, 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee. 
Inherit  all  mine  honours. -.Thank  you,  Theodore, 
My  worthy  son. 

Theod.  If  harm  come,  thank  yourself,  sir; 
I  must  obey  you.  lExU. 

Arehae.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now : 
A  good  man,  and  a  valiant,  you  were  ever. 
Inclined  to  honest  things. — ^I  thank  you,  captain. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  ye  all !  And  love  me  still, 
But  do  not  love  me  so  yon  lose  allegiance ; 
Love  that  above  your  lives.  Once  more  I  thank  ye. 
{Exeunt  Fimsfs,  Amcismt,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  rest,  and  let  our  cares  wait 
on  him. 
llion  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour. 
Where  justice  and  obedience  only  build. 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am  I  bound  to  love  thee. 
In  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee ! 

Burrie.  Remember  him  that  vex'd  him,  sir. 

Duke,  Remember? 
When  I  forget  that  villain,  and  to  pay  him 
For  all  his  mischiefs,  may  all  good  thoughts  forget 

Archai,  I  am  very  sore.  [me  1 

Duke,  Bring  him  to  bed  with  ease,  gentlemen. 
For  every  stripe  I'll  drop  a  tear  to  wadb  'em ; 
And,  in  my  sad  repentance 

Arehae.  'Tis  too  much ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  left  to  gain  that  love,  sir.  lExeunU 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— 'An  Apartment  m  the  Palace. 
Enter  Dues,  Buaais*  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  How  does  lord  Archas  yet  ? 
Burrie,  But  weak,  an't  please  you; 
'   Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can  are  applied  to  him  : 
His  heart's  untouch'd,  and  whole  yet ;  and  no 
doubt,  sir, 


His  mind  being  sound,  his  body  soon  will  follow. 

Duke.  Oh,  that  base  knave  that  wrong'd  him  1 
without  leave  too  I 
But  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks  for't. 
He's  fast,  I  hope* 

Burrie.  As  fast  as  irons  can  keep  him  : 
But  the  most  fearful  wretch 

Duke.  He  has  a  oonsdenoe. 
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A  cruel  stinging  one,  I  warrant  him, 

A  loaden  one.     Bat  what  news  of  the  soldier  ? 

I  did  not  like  their  parting ;  'twas  too  sullen. 

Burris.  That  they  keep  stUl,  and  I  fear  a  worse 
clap. 
They  are  drawn  oat  of  the  town,  and  stand  in 

ooancils, 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  purposes. 
I  went  myself  unto  'em,  talk'd  with  the  captains, 
Whom  I  found  fraught  with  nothing  but  loud 

murmurs 
And  desperate  curses,  sounding  these  words  often, 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers :  '*  We  are  ruin'd. 
Our  sendees  tum'd  to  disgraces,  mischiefs  ; 
Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer'd, 
Tortnred  and  whipt ! "     The  colonel's  eyes,  like 
Blaze  everywhere,  and  fright  fair  peace,    [torches, 

GenL  Yet  worse,  sir ; 
The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave  yon, 
Leave  their  allegiance  ;  and  under  Olin's  charge. 
The  bloody  enemy,  march  straight  against  yoo. 

Bwrris,  I  have  heard  this  too,  sir. 

Duke.  This  must  be  prevented, 
And  suddenly  and  warily. 

Burris,  "Tis  time,  sir ; 
But  what  to  minister,  or  how  ? 

Duke.  Go  in  with  me. 
And  there  we'll  think  upon't.  Such  blows  as  these 
Equal  defences  ask,  else  diey  displease.      [.Exeunt 


SCENE  II Another  in  the  tame. 

Enter  PmacA  and  Gentlewoman. 

Pet.  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  with  these 
They  are  cruel  fellows.  [soldiers ! 

Gent.  And  yet  methought  we  found  'em 
Handsome  enough.     1*11  tell -thee  true,  Petesca, 
I  look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  from  'em, 
And  had  prepared  myself.     But  where's  my  lady  ? 

Pet,  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monstrous  me- 
Sure  she  was  mad  of  this  wench.  [lancholy : 

Geni,  An  she  had  been  a  man, 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder.     I  am 
glad  she's  shifted. 

Pet.  'Twas  a  wicked  thing  for  me  to  betray  her ; 
And  yet  I  must  confess  she  stood  in  our  lights. 

Enter  Young  Archas  in  his  own  shape. 
What  young  thing's  this  ? 

Y.Areh,  Good  morrow,  beauteous  gentlewomen! 
'Pray  is  the  princess  stirring  yet  ? 

Gent.  He  has  her  face. 

Pet.  Her  very  tongue,  and  tone  too  ;  her  youth 
upon  him. 

Y.  Arch.  I  guess  ye  to  be  the  princess*  women. 

Pet.  Yes,  we  are,  sir. 

Y.Areh,  "Pnyf  is  there  not  a  gentlewoman 
Ye  call  Alinda  ?  [waiting  on  her  grace. 

Pet.  The  devil  sure,  in  her  shape. 

Gent.  I  have  heard  her  tell  my  lady  of  a  brother. 
An  only  brother,  that  she  had  in  travel. 

Pei.  'Mass,  I  remember  that :  This  may  be  he 
I  would  this  thing  would  serve  her.  [too. 

Enter  Olvmpia. 

Geni.  So  would  I,  wench ; 
We  should  love  him  better,  sure. — Sir,  here's  the 
She  best  can  satisfy  you.  [princess ; 

Y.  Arch.  How  I  love  that  presence !       [Apart 
Oh,  blessed  eyes,  how  nobly  shine  your  comforts ! 


Olym.  What  gentleman  is  that  ? 

Gent.  We  know  not,  madam  : 
He  ask'd  us  for  your  grace ;  and,  as  we 
He  is  Alinda's  brother. 

O/ym.  Ha  I  let  me  mark  him. 
My  grief  has  almost  blinded  me.     Her  brother  ? 
By  Venus,  he  has  all  her  sweetness  on  him  ! 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  liker. 

Y.  Arch.  Gracious  lady- 


Olym.  That  pleasant  pipe  he  has  too. 

Y.  Arch.  Being  my  happiness  to 
And  having,  as  I  understood  by  letters, 
A  sister  in  your  virtuous  service,  madam 


by  this 


Olffm.  Oh,  now  my  heart,  my  heart  aches ! 

Y.  Arch.  All  the  comfort 
My  poor  youth  has,  all  that  my  hopes  ha^re  built 
I  thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  service,     [me ; 
Here  to  arrive  firat,  humbly  to  thank  your  grace 
For  my  poor  sister,  humbly  to  thank  yoor  BoUe- 
That  bounteous  goodness  in  you [ness, 

Olym.  'Tis  he  certainly. 

Y.Areh,  That  spring  of  favour  to  her;  with  my 
life,  madam. 
If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet  me. 
To  shew  my  thankfulness  ! 

Olym.  What  have  I  done  ?  fool ! 

Y.  Arch.  She  came  a  stranger  to  your  grace,  no 
courtier. 
Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  your  service : 
Yet  one,  I  dare  assure  my  soul,  that  loved  you 
Before  she  saw  you ;  doted  on  your  virtues  ; 
Before  she  knew  those  fidr  eyes,  long'd  to  read  'em ; 
You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wishes  ; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  youn  once,  preserved  her. 

Olym,  I  have  done  wickedly. 

Y.  Arch.  A  little  beauty. 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along  with 

her; 
And  yet  our  country  eyes  esteem'd  it  much  too ; 
But  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  speak,  a  stranger,) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  'twas  iK^aesU 
The  daily  study  how  to  fit  your  services 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  fired  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her  sainted. 
I  presume  she's  still  the  same :  I  would  fain  see 
For,  madam,  'tis  no  little  love  I  owe  her.        [her; 

Olym.  Sir,  such  a  maid  there  was,  I  had 

Y.  Arch.  There  was,  madam  ? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench !  Eyes,  I  will  ever 
curse  ye 
For  your  credulity : — Alinda  ? 

Y.  Arch.  That's  her  name,  madam. 

Olym.  Give  me  a  little  leave,  sir,  to  lament  her. 

Y.  Arch.  Is  she  dead,  lady  ? 

Olym.  Dead,  sir,  to  my  service : 
She  is  gone.     Pray  you  ask  no  further. 

Y.  Arch.  I  obey,  madam. 
Gone  ? — ^Now  must  I  lament  too.  [^itdf .J— -Said 
you  "  gone,"  madam  ? 

Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  ever ! 

Y.  Arch.  That's  a  cruel  saying. 
Her  honour  too  ? 

Olym,  Pr*ythee  look  angry  on  me. 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst  her  spit  upon  me ; 
Do  something  like  a  brother,  like  a  friend. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov'st  her ! 

Y.  Arch,  You  amaze  me. 

Olym,  I  ruin'dher,  I  wrong'd  her,  I  abus'd  her; 
Poor  innocent  soul,  I  flung  her. — Sweet  Alinda, 
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Thou  Tirtuons  maid !  my  soul  now  calls  thee  yir- 
Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me !  [tuooa. — 

Y.  Arch,  For  what*  lady  ? 

Olym.  Call  me  base  treacherous  woman  ? 

F.  Arch.  Heaven  defend  me  ! 

Olym,  Rashly  I  thought  her  false,  and  put  her 
from  me ; 
Rashly  and  madly  I  betrayed  her  modesty : 
Put  her  to  wander,  Heayen  knows  where :  Nay, 
Stuck  a  black  brand  upon  her !  [more,  sir, 

Y,  Arch.  'Twas  not  well,  lady. 

Olym.  'Twas  damnable ;  she  loving  me  so  dearly. 
Never  poor  wench  loved  so.     Sir,  believe  me, 
'Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  com- 
panion ; 
When  I  was  pleased,  the  happiest  and  the  gladdest ; 
The  modestest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her : 
I  saw  all  this,  I  knew  all  this,  I  loved  it, 
I  doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I  kill'd  it. 
Oh,  what  have  I  forsaken  ?  what  have  I  lost  ? 

Y.  Arch.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave ;  since  she 
'Tis  fit  I  know  no  rest.  [is  wandering, 

Olym.  Will  you  go  too,  sir  ? 
I  have  not  wrong'd  you  yet.  If  you  dare  tmst  me — 
For  yet  I  love  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her. 
To  read  that  face  again — Modesty  keep  me !    [Atide. 
Alinda,  in  that  shape ! — But  why  should  you  trust 
*Twa8  I  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her ;     [me  ? 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep  for  her. 
Appoint  what  penance  you  please  ;  but  stay  then. 
And  see  me  perform  it ;  ask  whet  honour  this  place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  you,  or  what  wealth  : 
If  following  me  will  like  you,  my  care  of  you. 
Which,  for  your  sister's  sake,  for  your  own  good- 
ness— 

Y.Areh.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now 
she's  gone,  lady. 

Not  all  the  favour ^Yet,  if  I  sought  preferment, 

Under  your  bounteous  grace  I  would  only  take  it. 
Pea<?e  rest  upon  you  1  One  sad  tear  every  day. 
For  poor  Alinda's  sake,  'tis  fit  you  pay !        lExit. 

Olym.  A  thousand,  noble  youth;  and  when  I 
Even  in  my  silver  slumbers  still  I'll  weep,     [sleep, 

lExeurU. 

SCENE  III — Another  inihe  tame. 
Bnier  Dukje  and  Gentleman. 

Duke.  Have  you  been  with  'em  ? 

Gent.  Yes,  an't  please  your  grace ; 
But  no  persuasion  serves  'em,   nor  no  promise  : 
They  are  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time,  sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  the  enemy. 

Duke.  They  must  be  stopp'd. 

Gent.  Ajf  but  what  force  is  able?  and  what 
leader 

Enter  Bdrris. 

Duke.  How  now  ?  have  you  been  with  Archas  ? 

Btirris.  Yes,  an't  pleas9you. 
And  told  him  all :  He  frets  like  a  chafed  Hon, 
And  calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
That  dare  draw  swords.  [tiers 

Duke.  Is  he  able  to  do  anything  ? 

Burrie.  His  mind  is  well  enough ;  and  where 
his  charge  is. 
Let  him  be  ne'er  so  sore,  'tis  a  full  army. 

Duke.  Who  commands  the  rebels  ? 

Burris.  The  young  colonel ; 


That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad.    He  swears, 

sir. 
He  will  not  spare  his  son's  head  for  the  dukedom. 

Duke.  Is  the  court  in  arms  ? 

Burris.  As  fast  as  they  can  bustle. 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now ;  inspired  strangely. 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  beseech  your  grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke.  Pray  go,  sir. 
And  look  to  the  old  man  well.    Take  up  all  fairly. 
And  let  no  blood  be  spilt ;  take  general  pardons. 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burris.  I  shall,  sir. 
Or  seal  it  with  my  service.    They  are  villains. 
The  court  is  up  :  Good  sir,  go  strengthen  'em ; 
Your  royal  sight  will  make  'em  scorn  all  dangers  ; 
The  general  needs  no  proof. 

Duke.  Come,  let's  go  view  'em.  iBxeunl. 


SCENE  W.—Open  Country. 

Enter  TnaoDoaa,  Putbkib,  Ancumt,  Soldiers,  drums, 

and  colours. 

Theod.  'Tib  known  we  are  up,  and  marching. 
No  submission. 
No  promise  of  base  peace,  can  cure  our  maladies : 
We  have  suffer'd  beyond  all  repair  of  honour ; 
Your  valiant  old  man's  whipt ;  whipt,  gentlemen, 
Whipt  like  a  slave !  that  flesh  that  never  trembled. 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a  thousand  charges. 
That  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  arms,  the  enemy 
So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shunn'd  like  thunder. 
That  body's  torn  with  lashes. 

Anc.  Let's  turn  head. 

Puts.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen ;  let's  march  on 
Unless  they  charge  us.  I  fairly » 

Theod.  Think  still  of  his  abuses. 
And  keep  your  angers. 

Ane.  He  was  whipt  like  a  top ; 
I  never  saw  a  whore  so  laced :  Court  school-butter  ? 
Is  this  their  diet  ?  I'll  dress  'em  one  running  ban- 

Juet : 
ie  can  alter  us  ?  Did  not  we  see  him  ? 
See  him  we  loved  ? 

Theod.  And  though  we  did  obey  him. 
Forced  by  his  reverence  for  that  time ;   is't  fit, 

gentlemen. 
My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men  and  soldiers, 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  too  ? 

Puts.  Forward ! 
They  may  call  back  the  sun  as  soon,  stay  time, 
Prescribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 

Theod.  They  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 

Anc,  We  care  not. 

Theod.  Use  all  their  arts  upon  ye. 

Anc.  Hang  all  their  arts  ! 

Puts.  And  happily  they'll  bring  him  with  'em. 

Anc.  March  apace  then  ; 
He's  old,  and  cannot  overtake  us. 

Puts.  Say  he  do?  [sec  him  more. 

Anc.  We'll  run  away  with  him;  they  shall  never 
The  truth  is,  we'll  hear  nothing,  stop  at  nothing. 
Consider  nothing  but  our  way :  believe  nothing. 
Not  though  they  say  their  prayers ;  be  content  with 

nothing, 
But  the  knocking  out  their  brains;  and  last  do 

nothing 
But  ban  'em  and  curse  'em,  till  we  come  to  kilL'am. 
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Theod,  Remove  then  forwards  bim^y  1   Keq) 
your  minds  whole. 
And  the  next  time  we  face  'em  shall  be  fiital. 

\Estunt. 


SCENE  \. ^Another  Part  of  the  Country, 
Enter  Abcbas,  Dvks,  Bubris,  Gentlemen,  at^  Soldiers. 

Archas.  Peace  to  your  grace!  Take  rest,  sir; 

they  are  before  ns. 
Gent.  They  are,  sir,  and  upon  the  march. 

lExitDvKJt. 

Archtu.  Lord  Burns, 
Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  'em :  Upon  the 

first  adyantage, 
If  they  will  not  slack  their  march,  charge  'em  up 
By  that  time  I'll  come  in.  [roundly ; 

I        Burrii.  I'll  do  it  truly.  iBxU, 

I        Gent.  How  do  you  feel  yourself,  sir  ? 

Archaa.  Well,  I  thank  you  ; 
I    A  little  weak,  but  anger  shall  supply  that. 
>    You  will  all  stand  bravely  to  it  ? 
!        AU.  While  we  have  lives,  sir. 
I       Archaa.  Ye  speak  like  gentlemen.  I'll  make  the 
I  knaves  know 

i    The  proudest,  and  the  strongest-hearted  rebel. 
They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall  have. 
Beat  up  apace ;  by  this  time  he*8  upon  'em  ; 
And,  sword,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shalt  play  ever ! 

{Drum  wihin.    Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI Another  Part  of  the  Country. 

Enter,  drunu  beating^  Thkodorb,  Putskib,  Ancibnt,  and 

their  Soldiers. 

Theod,  Stand,  stand,  stand  close,  and  sure !  The 

horse  will  charge  us ! 
Anc.  Let  'em  come  on ;  we  have  provender  fit 

for  'em. 

Enter  Burris,  and  one  or  tteo  Soldiers. 

Pute.  Here  comes  lord  Burris,  sir,  I  think  to 
parley. 

Theod.  You  are  welcome,  noble  sir ;  I  hope  to 
our  part. 

Burris.  No,  valiant  colonel,  I  am  come  to  chide 
To  pity  ye,  to  kill  ye,  if  these  foil  me.  [ye, 

Fy,  what  dishonour  seek  ye  I  what  black  infamy  I 
Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus !  draw  all  shame  with  ye? 
Are  these  fit  cares  in  subjects  ?  I  command  ye 
Lay  down  your  arms  again  ;  move  in  that  peace, 
That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 

Puts.  Charge  us  1  • 

We  come  not  here  to  argue. 

Theod.  Charge  up  bravely, 
And  hotly  too  ;  we  have  hot  spleens  to  meet  ye. 
Hot  as  the  shames  are  offer'd  us. 

Enter  Abcbas,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Burris.  Look  behind  ye  : 
Do  ye  see  that  old  man  ?  do  ye  know  him,  soldiers  ? 

Puts.  Your  father,  sir,  believe  me  ! 

Burris.  You  know  his  marches, 
You  have  seen  his  executions  :  Is  it  yet  peace? 

Theod.  We*ll  die  here  first. 

Burris.  Farewell !  you'll  hear  on's  presently. 

Archas.  Stay,  Burris : 
This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body. 
To  bear  the  honour  of  a  charge  from  me ; 


A  sort  of  tatter'd  rebels.   Go,  provide  gallowses ! 
Ye  are  troubled  with  hot  heads :  I'll  oool  ye  pte- 

sently. 
These  look  like  men  that  were  my  soldieiBv 
Now  I  behold  'em  nearly,  and  more  namwlj. 
My  honest  friends:  Where  got  they  tb< 
Where  did  they  steal  these  shapes  ? 

Burris.  They  are  struck  already. 

Archas.  Do  you  see  that  fellow 
goodly  rebel  ? 
He  looks  as  like  a  captain  I  loved  tenderly, 
A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed 

Burris.  He  has  shamed  him. 

Archas.  And  that  that  bears  the  oolonrs  there, 
most  certain 
So  like  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a  brave  fieDov, 
A  loving  and  obedient,  that,  believe  me,  Biirria« 
I  am  amazed  and  troubled  ^  And,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people. 
The  duty,  and  the  truth,  the  stedfast  honesty. 
And  am  assured  they  would  as  soon  turn  derils 
As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honour 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 

Puts.  I  pray  forgive  us,  sir. 

Anc.  Good  general,  forgive  us,  or  use   your 
Your  words  are  double  death.  [sword  ; 

All.  Grood  noble  general ! 

Burris.  Pray,  sir,  be  merdfnl. 

Archas.  Weep  out  your  shames  first ! 
Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.  Fy,  soldiers  t 
My  soldiers  too,  and  play  these  tricks  ?  What's  be 

there? 
Sure  I  have  seen  his  face  too !  Yes ;  most  oertsLin 
I  have  a  son  (but  I  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  resemble  this  man,  wond'rous  near 

him  ; 
Just  of  his  height  and  making  too.    Yon  aeem  a 
leader. 

Theod.  Good  sir,  do  not  shame  me  more  :  I 
know  your  anger. 
And  less  than  death  I  look  not  for. 

Archas.  You  shall  be  my  charge,  sir ;  it  seems 
you  want  foes. 
When  you  would  make  your  friends  your  enemies. 
A  running  blood  you  have,  but  I  shall  cure  yon. 

Burris.  Good  sir 

Archas.   No  more,  good  lord, —Beat  forward, 
soldiers  ! — 
And  you  march  in  the  rear ;  you  have  lost  your 
places.  {BxeumL 


SCENE  VII.— Moscow.     The  Court  qfthe 

Palace. 

Enter  Ddkk,  Olvmpia,  Homora.,  and  Vioijl.  } 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  thus  sullen  with  me. 
You  do  the  most  unuobly  to  be  angry,         [sister;     | 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  never  touch'd  her ; 
I  never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thought  in  her. 
I  must  confess  I  loved  ler ;  as  who  would  not? 
I  must  confess  I  doted  on  her  strangely ; 
I  offer'd  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 
So  fortified  as  fair,  no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  while  the  world  beheld  this,  and  confirm'd  it. 
Why  would  you  be  so  jealous  ? 

Olym.  Good  sir,  pardon  me ; 
I  feel  sufficiently  my  folly's  penance, 
And  am  ashamed ;  that  shfime  a  thousand  sorrows 
Feed  on  continually.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her. 
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Or  with  a  clearer  judgment  look'd  apon  her ! 
She  was  too  good  for  me ;  bo  heavenly  good,  sir. 
Nothing  but  Heaven  can  love  that  soul  sufficiently, 
Where  I  shall  see  her  once  again ! 

Enter  Buaais. 

Duke.  No  more  tears ; 
If  she  be  within  the  dukedom,  we'll  recover  her. — 
WelcomCf  lord  Burns ;  fair  news  I  hope. 

Burris.  Most  fair,  sir : 
Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are  ended, 
The  soldier  coord  again,  indeed  ashamed,  sir, 
And  all  his  anger  ended. 

Duke.  Where's  lord  Archas  ? 

Burris.  Not  far  off,  sir ;  with  him  his  valiant  son, 
Head  of  this  fire,  but  now  a  prisoner ; 
And,  if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented, 
I  fear  some  fatal  stroke.  IDrumt. 

Duke.  I  hear  the  drums  beat.— 

Enter  Aiichas,  Thoodors,  GoDtlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Welcome,  my  worthy  friend ! 

Archas.  Stand  where  you  are,  sir ; 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  move  not  forward^ 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  till  I  have  done  a  justice, 
A  justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now  !) 
A  justice  on  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother  ! 

Archas.  This  fatal  firebrand 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man. 
He  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Archas,  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e'er  harbour'd  yet,  no  mutiny ; 
I  ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

Duke.  Tis  his  first  fault. 

Archas.  Not  of  a  thousand,  sir; 
Or,  were  it  so,  it  is  a  fault  so  mighty, 
So  strong  against  the  nature  of  all  mercy. 
His  mother,  were  she  living,  would  not  weep  for 
He  dare  not  say  he  would  live.  [him. 

Theod.  I  must  not,  sir, 
While  you  say  'tis  not  fit — ^Your  grace's  mercy, 

IKneeU. 
Not  to  my  life  applied,  but  to  my  fault,  sir  I 
The  world's  forgiveness  next !  last,  on  my  knees, 
I  humbly  beg,  [sir, 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  father ! 
Strike  me  a  thousand  blows,  but  let  me  die  yours  ! 

Archas.  He  moves  my  heart :  I  must  be  sudden 
with  him,  iDraw*. 

I  shall  grow  faint  else  in  my  execution. — 
Come,  come,  sir,  you  have  seen  death ;  now  meet 
him  bravely. 

Duke.  Hold,  hold,  I  say,  a  little,  hold !    Con- 
sider, 
Thou  hast  no  more  sons,  Archas,  to  inherit  thee. 

Archas.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  another,  and  a  nobler : 
No  treason  shall  inherit  me :  Young  Archas, 
A  boy  as  sweet  as  young ;  my  brother  breeds  him, 
My  noble  brother  Briskie,  breeds  him  nobly : 
Him  let  your  favour  find,  g^ve  him  your  honour. 

Enter  Putskib  {alias  Bribkib)  and  Young  Aiichas. 

Puts,  Thou  hast  no  child  leffc,  Archas,  none  to 

inherit  thee. 
If  thou  strikest  that  stroke  now.    Behold  young 

Archas ! 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother. 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  art  ? 
Heave  up  thy  sword,  and  mine's  heaved  up !  Strike, 

Archas, 


And  I'll  strike  too,  as  suddenly,  as  deadly ! 
Have  mercy,  and  I'll  have  mercy !  the  duke  gives  it. 
Look  upon  all  these,  how  they  weep  it  from  thee ; 
Chuse  quickly,  and  begin. 

Duke.  On  your  obedience. 
On  your  allegiance,  save  him ! 

Archas.  Take  him  to  ye  :  [Soldiers  shout. 

And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man  ;  you  have  reason. 
I  thank  you,  worthy  brother  !  Welcome,  child. 
Mine  own  sweet  child  ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  conceal'd  thus  ? 

Puts.  Your  grace's  pardon  1 
Fearing  the  vow  you  made  against  my  brother. 
And  that  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  but  find  out  all  his  family. 
This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  after-danger. 
Like  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought ;  myself. 
In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary  captain 
Disguised,  got  entertainment,  and  served  here, 
That  I  might  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  grace  took,  nobly  entertain'd  him, 
But  thought  a  girl ;  Alinda,  madam. 

Olym.  Stand  away, 
And  let  me  look  upon  him ! 

Duke.  My  young  mistress  ? — 
This  is  a  strange  metamorphosis. — Alinda  ? 

y.  Arch.  Your  grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  sister. — 
I  dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.    How  they 

view  one  another  ? — 
Dost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well  ? 

Olffm,  I  should  lie  else,  trust  me. 
Extremely  lie  else. 

Duke.  Didst  thou  ne'er  wish,  Olympia, 
It  might  be  thus  ? 

Olym.  A  thousand  times. 

Duke.  Here,  take  him  ! 
Nay,  do  not  blush  :  I  do  not  jest ;  kiss  sweetly  \ 
Boy,  you  kiss  faintly,  boy.     Heaven  give  ye  com- 
fort! 
Teach  him ;  he'll  quickly  learn.     There's  two 
hearts  eased  now. 

Archas.  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  sir. 

Duke.  No,  Archas ; 
But  all  I  can,  I  will. — Can  you  love  me  ?     Speak 

Hon.  Yes,  sir,  dearly.  [truly. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Viola ;  can  you  love  this 

Viola.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  sir.  [man  ? 

Duke.  Seal  it,  Burris. 
Well  all  to  church  together  instantly ; 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys  1   Stay,  bring  Boroskie ! 
I  had  almost  forgot  that  lump  of  mischief. 

BoROCKiB  is  brought  in. 

There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour. 

The  knave  to  worth  ;  do  with  him  what  thou  wilt. 

Archas.  Then  to  my  sword  again,  you  to  your 
prayers ;  [Drew. 

Wash  off  your  villainies ;  you  feel  the  burden. 

Bor,  Forgive  me  ere  I  die,  most  honest  Archas  ! 

IKneeU. 
'Tis  too  much  honour  that  I  perish  thus. 
Oh,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no  memory. 
No  black  and  blasted  infamv,  hereafter 

Archas.  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 

Bor.  Yes. 

Archas.  And  truly  penitent,  to  make  your  way 

Bor.  Thus  I  wash  off  my  sins.  [straight  ? 

Archas.  Stand  up,  and  live  then. 
And  live  an  honest  man  ;  I  scorn  men's  ruins. — 
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Take  him  again,  sir,  try  him ;  and  believe 
This  thing  will  be  a  perfect  man. 

Duke.  I  take  him. 

Bor.  And  when   I  fail  those  hopes.  Heaven's 
hopes  fail  me ! 

Duke.  You  are  old :  No  more  wars,  father ! — 
Take  you  the  charge;  be  general.  [Theodore, 

Theod,  All  good  bless  you ! 

Duke.  And,  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in  my 
bosom; 


From  you  rise  all  my  good  thoughts:   When  1 

would  think 
And  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  noble. 
And  the  same  man  through  all  the  strai^ts  of 

virtue, 
Upon  this  silver  book  1*11  look,  and  read  him. — 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites. 
To  joys,  and  revels,  sports !  and  he  that  emu 
Most  honour  Archas,  is  the  noblest  man. 


EPILOGUE. 

Though  something  well  assured,  few  here  repent 

Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 

On  our  endeavours ;  yet,  not  to  rely 

Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry, 

'Tis  fit  we  should  ask,  but  a  modest  way. 

How  you  approve  our  action  in  the  play  ? 

If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause, 

It  is  your  bounty,  and  you  give  us  cause 

Hereafter  with  a  general  consent 

To  study  as  becomes  us,  jour  content* 
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DtTKC  or  MMoniA. . 

Juan  x>b  Castho,  a  CoUmcL 

Sancbio,  1  _  _        .    ,v    ^ 
Alonzo,  ^QfflcerttntheAmktf. 

MxcHAXL  Pkru,  the  Copper  Captain. 
Lion,  Brother  to  Altaa. 
CACArooo,  a  rich  Usurer. 


Haboabita. 
AI.TBA,  her  Servant, 
Claba. 

EsnFAKIA. 

Three  Old  Ladies. 

An  Old  Woman,  and  Maid. 


SCENE,— Valladolid,  and  a  Countsy-housb  nbak  it. 


PROLOGUE. 


Pleasure  attend  ye  !  and  about  ye  sit 
The  springs  of  mirth,  fancy,  deligfat,  and  wit, 
To  stir  ye  up  !  Do  not  your  looks  let  fall. 
Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call, 
Because  this  day  we're  Spaniards  all  again. 
The  story  of  our  play,  and  our  scene  Spain  : 
The  errors  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate ; 
Now  we  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state* 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  see 
A  young  fresh  beauty,  wanton,  and  too  free, 
Seek  to  abuse  her  husband ;  still  'tis  Spain ; 
No  such  gross  errors  in  your  kingdom  reign : 
You're  restals  all,  and  tho'  we  blow  the  fire, 
We  seldom  make  it  flame  up  to  desire ; 


Take  no  example  neither  to  begin. 

For  some  by  precedent  delight  to  sin ; 

Nor  blame  the  poet  if  he  slipt  aside 

Sometimes  lasciviously,  if  not  too  wide. 

But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at  ease  ; 

A  cruel  scene  did  never  lady  please. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  displeas'd, 

Tho*  we  present  some  men  fool'd,  some  diseas'd. 

Some  drunk,  some  mad :  We  mean  not  you,  you're 

free: 
We  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy ; 
You  are  our  friends ;  sit  noble  then,  and  see  I 


re 

} 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Valladolid.    The  Lodgingt  of 
Juan  db  Castro. 

Enter  Jdam  db  Castro,  and  Miouabl  Pbrbi. 

Peren,  Are  your  companies  full,  colonel  ? 

Juan,  No,  not  yet,  sir ; 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  rises  your  command  ? 

Perez.  We'pick  up  still, 
And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  men  come : 
About  that  time  I  think  we  shall  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan,  And  unexperienced : 
The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot  spirits ; 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers  : 
There's  one  Don  Leon,  a  strange  goodly  fellow, 
Recommended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends. 
For  my  Alferez  ;  had  yon  but  seen  his  person, 
And  what  a  giant's  promise  it  protesteth  I 


Pertx,  I've  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath 

serv'd  before  too. 
Juan,  But  no  harm  done^  nor  never  meant, 
Don  Michael, 
That  came  to  my  ears  yet.     Ask  him  a  question. 
He  blushes  like  a  giri,  and  answers  little, 
To  the  point  less ;  he  wears  a  sword,  a  sood  one, 
And  good  clothes  too ;  he's  whole-skin  d,  has  no 

hurt  yet ; 
Good  promising  hopes ;  I  never  yet  heard  cer- 
tainly 
Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 

PereM,  Preserve  him ;  he'll  conclude  a  peace  if 
need  be. 
Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us. 
That  swear  as  raliantly  as  heart  can  wish. 
Their  mouths  charged  with  six  oaths  at  once,  and 

whole  onest 
That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole- 
hills. 


I    _  _ 
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Juan,  'Tie  trne,  such  we  must  loolfii^r.     But, 

Michael  Perez,  ^ 

^en  heard  you  of  Doniui  Marguita,  the  great 

heiress? 
Perex,  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  tho*  I  never 

saw  her ; 
>he  is  the  main  discourse.    Noble  Don  Juan  de 

Castro, 
low  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this  wench 

up, 
Lnd  live   at   ease!    She's  fair,  and  young,  and 
nfiDite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too         [wealthy, 
n  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 
Juan.  But  she  is  proud,  sir,  that  I  know  for 

certain, 
Lnd  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness  : 
le  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 
Perez,  'Would  I  were  married !    I  would  find 

that  wisdom 
V'ith  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.     If  ever  woman 
)f  the  most  subtlest  mould  went  beyond  me, 
'd  give  the  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'  th'  parish. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir, 
liere  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  speak  with 

Juan.  Wait  on  *em  in.  [you. 

Perez,  kre  they  two  handsome  women  ? 

Serv.  They  seem  so,  very  handsome  ;  but  they're 
veil*d,  sir. 

Perez.  Thou  put'st  sugar  in  my  mouth ;  how  it 
melts  with  me ! 

love  a  sweet  young  wench. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say.         [Exit  Servant. 

Perez,  Don  Juan ! 

Juan.  How  you  itch,  Michael !  how  you  bur- 
nish ? 
Tin  not  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones  yet  ? 
)o  your  eyes  glow  now  ? 

Perez,  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say  honest ; 
That  shame  have  you  then  ? 

Perez.  I  would  fain  see  that :  [things ; 

've  been  i'  th*  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen  strange 
lut,  two  honest  women  I One  I  read  of  once. 

Juan.  Pr'ythee,  be  modest. 

Perez.  I'll  be  anything  ! 

Enter  Servant,  Clara,  and  EsnrANiA,  veiled. 

Juan.  You*re  welcome,  ladies. 

Perez.  Both  hooded !  I  like  'em  well  tho*. 
hey  come  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hither ! 
lay  be  they'd  learn  to  raise  the  pike ;  I'm  for 

'em. 
hey're  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium.  LAHde. 

Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would 
you  speak,  lady  } 

Clara.  With  yon,    sir,   as  I  guess;   Juan  de 
Castro.  lUnveiU. 

Perez.  Her  curtain  opens  ;  she's  a  pretty  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties.      [fortune, 

Ciara.  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 
o  serve  the  Catholic  king.  [Flanders, 

Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 

Clara.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
mploy'd  in  those  wars ;  may  be,  sir,  you  know 
'on  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines,  [him  ; 

o  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
o  give  this  poor  remembrance.  IGives  a  letter. 


Juan,  I  shall  do  it ; 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  ca]>taiia. 

Clara.  Something  in  private. 

Juan.  Step  aside :  1*11  serve  thee. 

lExtunt  JuAjr 

Perez.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  Cue. 

Estif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me : 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  Jtheir  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Perez.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours ; 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserr'd,  iadv : 
You  may  to  me. 

Estif.  You  must  excuse  me,  ngnlor ;  * 
I  come  not  here  to  sell  myself. 

Perez.  As  I'm  a  gentleman ! 
By  th'  honour  of  a  soldier ! 

Estif.  I  believe  you  ; 
I  pray  you  be  civil ;  I  believe  you'd  see  me. 
And,  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  yonll  like 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger  too,  [loe ; 

As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  yoa ! 
Indeed,  I  will  not. 

Perez,  I  shall  love  you  deariy  ; 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  affection : 
I  have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. — Will  not  this  oyster  open  ?     \,Aside. 
I  know    not,   you  have    struck  me    irith   yo«r 

modesty — 
She  will  draw  sure — [Aside^ — so  deep,  aad  taken 
from  me 

All  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come  1 

Estif,  Indeed,  I  dare  not : 
But,  since  I  see  you're  so  desirous,  sir. 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance 

Perez.  It  must  needs  be  excellent. 

Estif.  And  with  what  honesty  yon  ask  it  of 
When  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me. 
And  view  what  house  I  enter ;  thither  come ; 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open. 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you 

Enter  Jdan,  (?lara,  and  Servant. 

She  hath  done  her  business ;  I  must  take  my 
sir. 

Perez.  I'll  kiss  your  fair  white  hand,  andtlisiik 

you,  lady : 

My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant. — 

Sirrah,  come  near ;  hark !  [  Whisper*. 

Serv.  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  ZBxH. 

Juan.  You  will  command  me  no  more  services  ? 

Clara.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health,  dear 

That  I  may  ever  honour  you.  [sir, 

Juan.  I  thank  you. 
And  kiss  your  hands. — Wait  on  the  ladies  down 
there  !  lEseunt  Ladies  and  Servant. 

Perez.  You  had  the  honour  to  see  the  face  that 

came  to  you  ? 
Juan.  And  'twas  a  fair  one ;  what  was  yours, 

Don  Michael  ? 
Perez.  Mine  was  i'  th*  eclipse,  and  had  a  cloud 
drawn  over  it ; 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  1  hope  'tis  handsome ; 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  holy  hermit. 
Juan,  You  know  none  of  'em  ? 


SCENE   lY. 
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PereM,  No. 

Juan,  Then  I  do,  captain ; 
But  ril  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  onM 
Sit  close,  Don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caught : 
I  fear  a  fly.  lAtide, 

PercM,  Were  those  she  brought  loTe-letters? 

Juan,  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flanders. 
Yours  wss  very  modest,  methought. 

Perea.  Some  young  unmanaged  thing : 
But  I  may  live  to  see 

Juan,  Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  II.— rAtf  Street. 
EnUr  Sanchio  and  Alonxo. 

Sane,  What,  are  you  for  the  wars,  Alonso  ? 

AUm,  It  may  be  ay, 
It  may  be  no  ;  e'en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures, 
And  easy  entertainment,  I'll  stay  at  home ; 
I'm  not  so  far  oblig'd  yet  to  long  marches 
And  mouldy  bbcuits,  to  run  mad  for  honour. 
When  you're  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  before  me. 

Sane,  Of  which  hospital  thou'lt  sweat  in.   Wilt 
Leave  whoring  ?  [thou  nerer 

Ahn,  There  is  less  danger  in't  than  gunning, 
Sanchio  : 
Tho'  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not  mortal ; 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs. 

Sane,  But  it  disables  'em ;  dost  thou  see  how 
thou  pull'st 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points? 

Alon,  Better  to  pull  'em  thus,  than  walk  on 
wooden  ones ; 
Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  support  me. 

Sane,  Fie,  fie !  'tis  base. 

Alon,  Dost  thou  count  it  base  to  suffer  ? 
Suffer  abundantly  ?  'tis  the  crown  of  honour. 
You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
Under  a  surgeon's  hands,  that  has  no  mercy. 

Sane,  As  thou  hast  done,  I'm  sure.    But  I  per- 
ceive now 
Why  you  desire  to  stay ;  the  Orient  heiress, 
The  Margarita,  sir! 

Alon,  I  would  I  had  her. 

Sane,  They  say  she'll  marry. 

Alon,  Yes,  I  think  she  will. 

Sane»  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes,  too  ! 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  hold  out,  Alonzo. 

AUm,  I  would  I  had  the  sheathing  on't. 

Sane,  They  say  too 
She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man's  meat. 

Ahn,  'Would  she  were  mine  ! 
I'd  cater  for  her  well  enough.    But,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her ; 
Princes,  and  princes'  fellows,  tiiat  claim  privilege. 

Sane.  Yet  those  stand  off  i'  th'  way  of  marriage ; 
To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  labour. 

'  Alon.  She  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  in  town. 

Sane.  I've  heard  so. 

Alon.  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pious  uses, 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome ! 

Sane,  When  comes  she  to  it  ? 

Ahm,  Within  these    two    days;   she's  i'  th' 
country  yet, 
And  keeps  the  noblest  house  ! 


Sane,  Then  there's  some  hope  of  her. 
Wilt  thou  go  my  way  ? 

AUm.  No,  no,  I  must  leave  you. 
And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
That  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a  good 
word. 

Sane,  Send  thee  good  fortune !   but  make  thy 
body  sound  first. 

Alon.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  too  sound  a  body 
Becomes  me  not.     Farewell,  Sanchio  1       lExtuni. 


SCENE  m,— The  same. 
Enter  a  Servant  <i/^Michabl  Pcrsx. 

Serv,  'Tis  this  or  that  house,  or  I've  lost  my 
aim ; 
They're  both  fair  buildings.  She  walk'd  plaguy  fast ; 

Enter  EsnwAsnA, 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her. — Stay  I  that's  she, 
'Tis  very  she.    She  makes  me  a  low  court'sy. 
Let  me  note  the  place ;  the  street  I  will  remember. 
She's  in  again.     Certain  some  noble  lady  : 

lExit  EsniTAivf  A  into  a  house. 
How  happy  should  I  be  if  she  love  my  master  ! 
A  wondrous  goodly  house  ;  here  are  brave  lodgings, 
And  I  shall  sleep  now  like  an  emperor. 
And  eat  abundantly.     I  thank  my  fortune  ! 
I'll  back  with  speed,  and  bring  hun  happy  tidings. 

iExit. 


SCENE  IV.— 7^  Country.    An  Apartment  m 
the  Villa  of  Margarita. 

Enter  three  old  Ladiei. 

1  Lady,  What  should  it  mean,  that  in  such  haste 

we're  sent  for  ? 

2  Lady.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret  has  some 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private.  [business 

3  Lady,  It  should  seem  so. 

'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 

2  Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  I  warrant  ye, 
For  a  young  woman  of  her  years :  'Tis  pity 

To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 

3  Latty,  'Tis  more  sometimes  than  we  can  well 

away  with. 

Enter  Altka. 

Altea,  Good  morrow,  ladies  I 
All,  Morrow,  my  good  madam  I 

1  Leuiy,  How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty.  Lady 

Margaret  ? 

2  Lady,  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk  last 

night  ? 

1  Lady,  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ? 
Altea,  All*sweU; 

She's  very  well ;  she  sent  for  you  thus  suddenly. 
To  give  her  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Lady,  She  does  well  and  wisely, 

To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancient'st,  madam  ; 
Our  years  have  run  thro'  many  things  she  knows 

Altea,  She  would  fain  marry.  [not. 

1  Lady,  Tis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseems  her  years.      Who  would  she 
yoke  with  ? 

Altea,  That's  left  to  argue  on.     I  pny  come  in. 
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And  break  your  fast ;  drink  a  good  cup  or  two. 
To  strengthen  yonr  nndentandings ;  then  she'll 

tell  ye. 
2  Lady.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  counsel ; 

If e'U  yield  to  you.  IBxeunt, 


SCENE  v.— .Valladolid.     The  Street. 
Enter  Juan  ok  Castbo  and  Lbon. 

Juan.  Have  yon  seen  any  service  ? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan,  Where? 

Leon.  Everywhere. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  you  ? 

Leon.  None ;  I  was  not  worthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 

Leon.  None ;  they  were  above  me. 

Juan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt  ? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember, 
But  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
'Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions ;  I've  an  ill  me* 
mory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  ass. — Did  you  ne'er  draw  your 
sword  yet? 

Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heav'n  for*t. 

Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prisoner? 

Leon,  No,  I  run  away. 
For  I  had  ne'er  no  money  to  redeem  me. 

Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 

Leon,  It  makes  my  head  ache. 

Juan.  Are  you  not  valiant  when  you're  drunk  ? 

Leon.  I  think  not ; 
But  I  am  loving,  sir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man ! 

Was  yonr  father  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  Fm  sure ; 
For  he  gave  aU  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

Juan.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  I'll  bear  you 
Canst  thou  lie  with  a  woman  ?  [witness. 

Leon.  I  think  I  could  make  shift,  sir ; 
But  I  am  bashfuL 

Juan.  In  the  night? 

Leon.  I  know  not ; 
Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  thou  sent  to  me  to  be  my  officer. 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar'st  not 
fight? 

Leon.  There  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion. 
Or  I  am  cozen'd,  sir ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet  ? 

Leon.  Why,  by  chance ; 
They  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I'm  none,  sir. 

Juan.  This  fellow  has  some  doubts  in's  talk, 
He  cannot  be  all  fool. —  [that  strike  me ; 

Bnter  Ajuwxo. 

Welcome,  Alonzo  1 
Alon.  What  have  you  got  there  ?   Temperance 
into 
Your  company  ?  the  spirit  of  peace  ?  we  shall  have 
By  the  ounce  then. —  [wars 

Enter  Cacafooo. 

Oh,  here's  another  pumpion ; 
Let  him  loose  for  luck  sake,  the  cramm'd  son 
Of  a  starv'd  usurer,  Cacafogo , 
Both  their  brains  butter'd  cannot  make  two  spoon- 
ful. 


Cae.  My  father's  dead ;  I  am  a  man  of  war  too. 

Monies,  demesnes ;  Fve  ships  at  sea  too,  rapTsiw. 

Juan.  Take  heed  o'  th'  Hollanders  ;  your  iStapt 

may  leak  else. 
Cae.    I   scorn  the  Hollanders;    they  are  bt 

drunkards. 
Alon.  Put  up  your  gold,  sir;  I  wQl  borrow h 

else. 
Cae.  I'm  satisfied,  yon  shall  not. — Come  oat; 
I  know  thee ; 
Meet  mine  anger  instantly ! 
Leon.  I  never  wrong*d  you. 
Cae.  Thou  hast  wrong'd  mine  honour ; 
Thou  look'dst  upon  my  mistress  thrice  laaciTioosh ; 
rU  make  it  good. 
Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself;  yon  will  smfieit. 
Cae.  Thou  won'st  my  money  too,  with  a  pair  of 
base  bones, 
In  whom  there  was  no  truth ;  for  which  I  beat  thee. 
I  beat  thee  much ;  now  I  will  hurt  tbee  danga- 

ously ; 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  iHe  etrOet  kim. 

Alon.  You  struck  too  low  by  a  foot,  air. 
Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder  when  ycK&'d  be£ 

this  fellow. 
Leon.  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  again  ;  pray  par- 
don me !  iKieta  km, 
Cae.  Had*8t  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I  h^ 
kill'dthee. 
I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  despis'd !  Beeo  las  eiaiiof  c 
vueetra  sennoria  I  [frtc. 
AUm.  You've  'scap*d  by  miracle ;  there  is  not, 
in  all  Spain, 
A  spirit  of  more  ftiry  than  this  fire-drake. 

Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty;  and  I'd  give  him  leant 
To  beat  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ? 
Alon,  Turn  him  off : 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice. 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week  hence,  sir. 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer. 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 
Leon.  I  desire  no  better. 


SCENE  VI.— ^  splendid  Apartment  in  Marga- 
Rita's  Town  House. 

Enter  EsnvANrA  and  PaasB. 

Perez.  You've  made    me  now  too  boontifizl 
amends,  lady. 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceai'd ; 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
I  could  now  chide  you,  but  it  shall  be  thus. 

iKUsesker. 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness ! 

E8t}f.  You  appear  to  me  so  honest  and  so  civil. 
Without  a  blush,  sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welconie. 

Perez.  Now  let  me  ask  your  name. 

E$t\f.  'Tis  Estifania : 
The  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Perez.  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  that  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon. 
But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable ;  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here ; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  so  curious  ! 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own,  too  ? 

Eitif.  'TU  but  little. 
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Only,  for  present  use ;  Vie  more  and  richer, 
Wlien  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me  use  it. 
The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house  : 
I  think  I  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  SeTil« 
Or  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 

Perez.  ^Aside,]  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I 
Are  you  a  maid  ^  [have  some  hopes. — 

Esiif.  You  make  me  blush  to  answer ; 
I  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour, 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I  live  retired,  sir. 

Peren.  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry  pre- 
sently, 
— If  I  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever —     [^lidc. 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty ; 
A  husband  now,  an  honest  careful  husband, 
Were  such  a  comfort !  Will  you  walk  above  stairs  ? 

E^tif,  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  'tis  fitter  far, 
sir ; 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  temptations 
I  dare  not  trust,  sir. — 

Perex.  She's  excellent  wise  withal  too. —  S^Atide, 

Ettif,  You  nam'd  a  husband  ;  I  am  not  so  strict, 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin's  solitariness,  [sir, 

But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one. 
Rich,  and  a  soldier,  (for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall  be) 
Were  offer'd  me,  I  think  I  should  accept  him ; 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Perez,  He  were  base  else. — 
There's  comfort  minister'd  in  the  word  soldier. 
How  sweetly  should  I  live  !  \^Atid€, 

Estif,  I'm  not  so  ignorant. 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  comnflinded, 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey'd,  sir. 
I  waste  but  little,  I  have  gather'd  much  ; 
My  rial  not  the  less  worth,  when  'tis  spent, 
If  spent  by  my  direction ;  to  please  my  husband. 


I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty. 

To  be  his  maid  i'  th'  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 

As  in  the  hall  to  know  myself  the  mistress. 

Perez,  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident !  now  fortune 
stick  to  me  ! —  [A$idt. 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely  ; 
They  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceitful : 
I  long  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  good  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 
I'm  young,  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think  too ; 
irt  please  you  know,  try  me,  before  you  take  me. 
'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  an  equal  wealth 
With  you ;  but  jewels,  chains,  such  as  the  war 
Has  giv'n  me,  a  thousand  ducats  I  dare  presume 

on 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle  it) 
As  rich  clothes  too  as  any  he  bears  arms,  lady  ! 

Estif.  You're  a  true  gentleman,  and  fair,  I  see 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take [by  you : 

Perez.  'Pray  do  so  ! 
I'll  have  a  priest  o'  th'  sudden. 

Etiif,  And  as  suddenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Perez.  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  first. 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss  1  IKistet  her. 

Est^f.  You're  a  flatterer  ; 
But  I  must  say  there  was  someUiing  when  I  saw 

you  first, 
In  that  most  noble  face  that  stirr'd  my  fancy. 

Perez.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 
lady. 
I'll  send  for  all  my  trunks,  and  give  up  all  to  you, 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  you ; 
And  then,  sweet  wench 

Ettif*  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me.     lExeurU. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE   l.^The  Country.— An  Apartment  in 
the  Villa  qf  Margaiiita. 

Enter  Maboaiuta,  two  Ladies,  and  Altba. 

Marg.  Sit  down,  and  give  me  your  opinions 
seriously. 

1  Lady.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to  marry, 
lady  ? 

Marg.  'Tis  true,  I  have,  for  to  preserve  my  credit ; 
Yet  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  my  state,  ladies ; 
Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o'  th'  ques- 
Credit  I  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it ;        [tion  : 
But  when  my  money's  gone,  when  the  law  shall 
Seize  that,  and  for  incontinency  strip  me  of  all  ? 

1  Aodfy.  D'ye  find  your  body  so  malicious  that 

way  ? 
Marg.  I  find  it  as  all  bodies  are  that  are  young 

and  lusty. 
Lazy,  and  high  fed ;  I  desire  my  pleasure. 
And  pleasure  I  must  have. 

2  Lady.  'Tis  fit  you  should  have  ; 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary, 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady  ; 
Sleep  cannot  nourish  more. 

1  Lady.  But  might  not  all  this  be,  and  keep  you 
You  take  away  variety  m  marriage,  [single  ? 


Th'  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  barr'd  then ; 
Is't  not  abundance  that  you  aim  at  ? 

Marg.  Yes; 
Why  was  I  made  a  woman  ? 

2  Lady.  And  ev'ry  day  a  new  ? 

Marg.  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  use  it  ? 

1  Lady.   You're  still  i'  th'  right ;  why  should 

you  marry  then  } 
Altea.  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doubts  in 
And  clears  all  passages.  [this  point, 

2  Lady.  What  husband  mean  ye  ? 
Altea.  A  husband  of  an  easy  fiiiith,  a  fool. 

Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her  pleasure ; 
One,  though  he  see  himself  become  a  monster, 
ShaU  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 
2  Lady.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  Lady.  Yes,  marry ; 

But  how  to  bring  'em  to  this  rare  perfection  ? 

2  Lady.  They  must  be  chosen  so ;  things  of  no 
Nor  outward  honesty.  [honour, 

Marg.  No,  'tis  no  matter ; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

2  Lady,  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer ;   some 
such  fellow. 
That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe, 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients'  business* 
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Marg.  No,  there's  no  truttiiig  them .  they  are 
too  subtle ; 

le  law  has  moulded  'em  of  nataral  mischief. 

J  Lady*  Then,  some  grave  governor, 

ime  man  of  honour,  yet  an  easy  man. 

Marg.  If  he  have  honour  I'm  undone ;  I'll  none 

U  have  a  lusty  man ;  honour  will  cloy  me.  [such : 

Altea,  'Tis  fit  you  should,  lady ; 

ad  to  that  end,  with  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 

fe  found  one  out,  a  right  one  and  a  perfect; 

ie's  made  as  strong  a^  brass,  is  of  brave  years  too, 
nd  doughty  of  complexion. 

Marg,  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Altea,  Yes,  and  a  soldier ;  as  gentle  as  you'd 
.  good  fellow,  wears  good  clothes.        [wish  him ; 

Marg,  Those  I'll  allow  him  ; 
"hey  are  for  my  credit.    Does  he  understand 
(ut  little  ? 

AUea,  Very  little. 

Marg,  'Tis  the  better, 
lave  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Altea,  No; 
ile  will  not  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites  him ; 
Liet  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silence. 

Marg.  He  has  no  capacity  what  honour  is ! 
Por  that's  the  soldier's  god. 

AlUa,  Honour's   a  thing   too  subtile  for  his 
wisdom ; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable. 

Marg,  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  d'ye  say  ? 

Altea.  As  you  shall  see,  lady ; 
But,  to  all  this,  he's  but  a  trunk. 

Marg.  I'd  have  him  so, 
I  shall  add  branches  to  him  to  adorn  him. 
Gro,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him ; 
If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

Altea,  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship.    {BxeufU, 


SCENE   II.— Valladoud.— rAtf  Lodgings  of 

Don  Juan. 

StUer  Juan,  Alowto,  and  Puuu. 

Juan,  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed  ? 

Ferex,  No,  no  ;  'p^^J  think  so. 
Alas,  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning. 
Not  worth  a  lady's  eye  ! 

Alon,  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  fortune, 
And  make  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted  with 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding  ?  [it, 

PereM.  No,  indeed ! 
There  was  no  wisdom  in't,  to  bid  an  artist, 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet ! 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  instructions. 

Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i'  th*  veil? 

Perez,  Basta !  'twas  she ; 
rhe  prettiest  rogue  that  e*er  you  looked  upon, 
The  loving'st  thief! 

Jftan,  And  is  she  rich  withal  too  ? 

Perez,  A  mine,  a  mine !  there  is  no  end  of  wealth, 
coloneL 
[  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool !  Pr'ythee,  colonel, 
iow  do  thy  companies  fill  now  ? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  sir; 
Ton  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike  now  ? 

Perez,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this 
year,  colonel ; 

find  myself  given  to  my  ease  a  little. 


I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company ; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

AUm.  How  it  angers  me,  [Aside. 

This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench ;  and  I,  that  have  consumed 
My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  subtleties. 
Like  a  fool'd  alchemist,  blow  up  my  hopes  still !  — 
When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house  and  be  finedy 
merry? 

Perez.  When  I  have  manag'd  her  a  little  mosne ; 
I  have  a  house  to  entertain  an  army. 

AUm.  If  thy  wife  be  £ur,  thon'lt  have  few  leas 
come  to  thee. 

Perez,  But  where  they'll  get  entertainment  is 
I  beat  no  drum.  [the  point,  aignior ; 

Alon,  You  need  none  but  her  tabor. 

Perez,  May  be  I'll  march,  after  a  month  or  two. 
To  get  me  a  fresh  stomach.     I  find,  colond, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks  I  agree  not  witli ; 
'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too. 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance. 
Jewels,  and  plates,  and  fooleries,  molest  me ; 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his  weaUh ! 
Before,  I  walk'd  contentedly. 

Enter  Benrani. 

Serv,  My  mistress,  sir,  is  sick,  becanae  yoa're 
She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat.  [absent ; 

Perez,  Alas,  my  jewel ! 
Come,  I'll  go  with  thee<i — Gentlemen,  yoor  fiur 
You  see  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke ;        [leaves  ! 
'Pray  pardon  me  !  'would  ye  had'  both  sudi  kmi^ 
wires  1 

Juan.  I  thank  you       [ExeuM  Psass  ami  Garmnft. 
For  your  old  boots ! — Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  thy  fortune  ! 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with  htmu 
Come,  let's  to  dinner.    When  Margarita  cornea. 
We'll  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 


SCENE  III — The  Country.^An  Apartment  in 
Margarita's  VUla, 

Enter  MAaaABiTA.  Altsa,  and  Ladies. 

Marg.  Is  he  come  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  madam ;  he  has  been  here  this  half 
hour. 
I've  question'd  him  of  all  that  yon  can  ask  him. 
And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man : 
He'll  make  the  goodliest  shadow  for  iniquity ! 

Marg.  Have  ye  search'd  him,  ladies  ? 

All.  He's  a  man  at  all  points,  a  likely  man ! 

Marg.  Call  him  in,  Altea. 

Exit  Altsa,  and  re-tnten  with  haim, 

A  man  of  a  good  presence ! — Pray  you  come  this 

Of  a  lusty  body :  Is  his  mind  so  tame  ?      [way, — 

Altea.  Pray  ye  question  him ;  and  if  yon  find 

him  not 

Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off;  there's  no 

harm  done. 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ? — How  he 

blushes  I 
Altea.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your 
And  speak  to  th'  lady.  [head  up, 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can ; 
I  must  be  taught;    I  know  not  what  it  means, 
madam. 
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Marg,  Yoa  shall  be  taught.  And  can  yoa,  when 
she  pleases, 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  you, 
And  money  in  your  purse. 

Leon,  Yes,  I  love  riding ; 
And  when  I  am  from  home  I  am  so  merry  ! 

Marg,  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.     Can  you  as 
handsomely, 
When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obedience, 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you  ? 

Leon,  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Marg,  And  when  you  see  her  friends  here, 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain  * 

Their  servants  in  Uie  cellar,  and  be  basied, 
And  hold  your  peace,  whatever  you  see  or  hear  of  ? 

Leon,  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang'd  else. 

Marg.  Let  me  try  your  kisses.  iKiuet  Mm, 

How  the  fool  shakes ! — I  will  not  eat  you,  sir. — 
Beshrew  my  heart,  he  kisses  wondrous  manly  !  — 
Can  you  do  anything  else  ? 

Leon,  Indeed,  I  know  not ; 
i    But  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  instruct  me, 
'    Sure  I  shall  learn. 

Marg,  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  affects  you, 
Nay,  say  1  marry  yoa 

Aliea,  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Marg,  What  money  have  you  ? 

Leon,  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 
I  would  do  anything  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Marg.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master,  sir, 
Nor  talk  i'  th'  house  as  though  ybu  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  anything.  [breeches  ; 

Leon,  I  will  not ; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able ;  IVe  no  wit,  madam. 

Marg,  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any ; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head.     I  take  you  upon  charity. 
And  like  a  servant  you  must  be  unto  me ; 
As  I  behold  your  duty  I  shall  love  you, 
And,  as  you  observe  me,  I  may  chance  Ue  with  you. 
Can  you  mark  these  ? 

Leon,  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Marg,  There  is  one  thing. 
That  if  I  take  you  in  I  put  you  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me  ;  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me ; 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  you  not. 

Leon,  I  will  not. 
Alas,  I  never  knew  myself  sufficiently. 

Marg,  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon,  m  be  a  dog  to  please  you. 

Marg.  Indeed,  you  must  fetch  and  carry  as  I 

Leon,  I  were  to  blame  else.  [appoint  you. 

Marg,  Kiss  me  again. — A  strong  fellow  ! 
There  is  a  vigour  in  his  lips :— If  you  see  me 
Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  sir. 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 

Leon.  No, 
If  you  kiss  a  thousand  I  shall  be  contented ; 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  you ! 

Allea,  I  told  you,  madam  ! 

Marg,  'Tis  the  man  I  wished  for. — 
The  less  yon  speak 

Leon,  I'll  never  speak  again,  madam. 
But  when  you  charge  me ;  then  I'll  speak  softly 
too. 

Marg.  Get  me  a  priest ;  I'll  wed  him  instantly. — 
But  when  you're  married,  sir,  you  must  wait  upon 
And  see  you  observe  my  laws.  [me, 


Leon.  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Marg,  I'll  give  you  better  clothes  when  you 

deserve  *em. 

Come  in,  and  serve  for  witnesses. 

All,  We  shall,  madam. 

Marg,  And  then  away  to  th*  city  presently ; 
I'U  to  my  new  house  and  new  company. 

iExU  vnth  Ladles. 

Leon,  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine  ;  and  I'm  a 

Allea.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon  !  [made  man. 

Leon,  I  know  my  time,  wench.  [Eseunt, 


SCENE  IV.— Valladolid.— ^  Room  in  Mab- 
oarita's  House, 

Enter  CuatA  and  EsTirAiru,  unth  a  paper. 

Clara.  What,  have  you  caught  him  ? 

Etiif,  Yes. 

Clara.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim'd  at  ? 

Est\f.  Yes,  too; 
And  the  most  kind  man,  and  the  ablest  also 
To  give  a  wife  content !     He's  sound  as  old  wine, 
And  to  his  soundness  rises  on  the  palate  ; 
And  there's  the  man !  I  find  him  rich  too,  Clara. 

Clara,  Hast  thou  married  him  ? 

Estif.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a 
bait,  wench  ? 
I  bob  for  fools :  He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout ; 
And,  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily*, 
And  all  he  has  I've  stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Clara,  Does  thy  lady  know  this  ?  She's  coming 
Now  to  live  here  in  this  house.  [now  to  town, 

E»Hf,  Let  her  come  ; 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I'm  prepared  for  her ; 
She's  mad  sure  if  she  be  angry  at  my  fortune. 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Clara,  Dost  thou  not  love  him  ? 

Estif,  Yes,  entirely  well. 
As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  further 
Into  my  ends  ;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate  him, 
And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen  him. 
[A  lady-tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings,] 
How  to  decline  their  wives  and  curb  their  manners, 
To  put  a  stem  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures  ; 
And  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance. 
That  cannot  mould  a  devil  to  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  these  opinions. 
And,  as  I  find  his  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

Enter  Pxant. 
Oh,  here  he  is  ;  now  you  shall  see  a  kind  man. 

Perex,  My  Estifania !  shall  we  to  dinner,  lamb  ? 
I  know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 

Esttf,  I  cannot  eat  else. 

Perez,  1  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradise 
Appears  about  me. 

Estif,  You're  welcome  to  it,  sir.  [wench  ; 

Perez.  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in  Spain, 
Methinks  the  richest  too.  We'll  eat  i'  the  garden, 
In  one  o'  th*  arbours,  (there  'tis  cool  and  pleasant,) 
And  have  our  wine  oool'd  in  the  running  fountain. 
Who's  that? 

Est\f,  A  fnend  of  mine,  sir. 

Perez,  Of  what  breeding  ? 

EsHf,  A  gentlewoman,  sir. 

Perez.  What  business  has  she  ? 
Is  she  a  learned  woman  i'  th'  mathematics  ? 
Can  she  tell  fortunes  ? 
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Estif.  More  than  I  know,  sir. 

Perez.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kinswoman, 
Iliat  most  be  deliTer'd  in  my  absence,  wife  ? 
)r  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  you, 
^nd  learn  your  health?    She  looks  not  like  a 
confessor. 

Est\f.  What  need  all  this  ?  why  are  you  troubled, 
niiat  d'you  suspect?  she  cannot  cuckold  you ;  [sir  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman. 

Perez.  Your  very  woman  may  do  very  well,  sir. 
Toward  the  matter ;  for,  though  she  can't  perform 
[n  her  own  person,  she  may  do't  by  proxy  :  [it 
^Tour  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 

Est\f,  'Cry  you  mercy,  husband !  you  are  jealous 
A^nd  happily  suspect  me  ?  [then, 

Perez.  No,  indeed,  wife. 

E»t\f.  Methinks  you  should  not  till  you  have 
more  cause. 
And  clearer  too.  I'm  sure  you've  heard  say^husband, 
A  woman  forc'd  wiU  free  herself  through  iron ; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented, 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

Perez,  No,  no,  I  do  but  jest  with  you. 

Etiif,  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  see  you. 

Clara.  I  shall  leave  you 
'Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with  you. 

l^ExiU    Knocking  within. 

EtHf.  Why,  Where's  this  giri  ?    Who's  at  the 

Perez.  Who  knocks  there  ?  [door^' 

Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  you  knock  so  boist'r- 
Look  to  the  door.  [ously  ? 

JSMerMAio. 

Maid.  [Apart  to  Estip.]  My  lady !  as  I  live, 
mistress,  my  lady's  come ! 
She's  at  the  door ;  I  peeped  through,  and  saw  her, 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Estif.  This  was  a  week  too  soon ;  but  I  must 
meet  with  her. 
And  set  a  new  wheel  going,  and  a  subtile  one« 
Must  blind  Uns  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  ruin'd. 

Perez.  What  are  they  at  door  ? 

Etiif.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  enter'd  here ; 
Such  for  our  good  ! 

Perez.  'Tis  well. 

Eitif.  Nay,  'twill  be  better 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business. 
And  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me : 
W^hat  have  I  now  to  do  but  to  advance  your  fortune  ? 

Perez.  Do  ;  I  dare  trust  thee.  I'm  asham'd  I'm 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife.  [angry ; 

Esttf.  [Apart.]  I'll  wise  your  worship 
Before  I  leave  yon  ! — 'Pray  you  walk  by,  and  say 

nothing, 
Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  sir : 
I  was  bom  to  make  you  a  man.  lExit 

Perez.  The  rogue  speaks  heartily ; 
Her  good  will  colours  in  her  cheeks  ;  I'm  bom  to 

love  her. 
I  must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natures  ; 
A  soldier's  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies, 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them  as  we  talk  to  our  officers. 
I'll  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  she  works  now  ; 
I  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has. 

Enter  Maroaiuta,  Lnoit,  Altba,  EanrAifiA,  and  Ladies. 

Who  are  these  ?  what  flanting  things  ?  A  woman 
Of  rare  presence  I  excellent  fair  !  This  is  too  big 
For  a  bawdy-house,  too  open-seated  too. 
E9t\f.  My  husband,  lady ! 


Marg.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 

Perez.  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant,  IzAj. 

lKiMMah€r. 

Estif.  [Apart  to  Perez.]  Sir,  be  ml'd  now,  and 
I  shall  make  you  rich : 
This  is  my  cousin ;  that  gentleman  dotes  on  her. 
Even  to  death  ;  see  how  he  observes  her. 

Perez.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 

E$tif.  She's  a  mirror. 
But  she  is  poor ;  she  were  for  a  prince's  ride  cbe. 
This  house  she  has  brought  him  to,  as  to  her  own. 
And  presuming  upon  me,  and  upon  my  oonitesy , — 
(Conceive  me  short) — he   knows  not  bat    ribe*s 

'    wealthy : 
Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  all  one. 
He's  so  far  gone. 

Perez.  Forward.    She  has  a  rare  face. 

Eetif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion,  has. 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days.  [bnnd, 

Perez.  Yield  our  house  up, 
Our  goods,  and  wealth  ? 

Eatif.  AH  this  is  but  in  seeming. 
To  milk  the  lover  on.    D'you  see  this  writings  ? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  tbey  are  married. 
Has  she  seal'd  to  for  our  good :  The  time's  nnfit 
I'U  shew  it  you  to-morrow.  |^now  ; 

Perez.  AU.  the  house  ? 

Ettif.  All,  all,  and  we'll  remove  too,  to  confirm 
They'll  into  th'  country  suddenly  again  [him ; 

After  they're  match'd,  and  then  she'll  open  to  htm. 

Perez.  The  whole  possession,  wife  ?  Look  what 
A  part  o'  th'  house [yon  do. 

Est\f.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all. 
And  take  their  pleasure  too ;  'tis  for  our  'vantage. 
Why,  what's  four  days  ?    Had  you  a  sister,  sir, 
A  niece  or  mistress,  that  requir'd  this  courtesy. 
And  should  I  make  a  scrapie  to  do  you  good  ? 

Perez.  If  easily  it  would  come  back 

Est\f.  I  swear,  sir. 
As  easily  as  it  came  on.    Is  it  not  pity 
To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  help  ? 
You  give  away  no  house. 

Perez.  Clear  but  that  question. 

Estif.  I'll  put  the  writings  into  your  hand. 

Perez.  Well  then. 

Estif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Perez.  I'm  satisfied. 
'Would  I'd  the  wench  so  too. 

Estif  When  she  has  married  him. 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her. 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pindi. 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Perez.  I'll  remove  the  goods  straight, 
And  take  some  poor  house  by ;  'tis  but  for  foar  days. 

Estif  I  have  a  poor  old  friend ;  there  we'll  be. 

Perez.  'Tis  well  then. 

Estif  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  house 

Perez.  Well.  [dear. 

Estif  That  little  stuff  we'll  use  shall  follow  after. 
And  a  boy  to  guide  you.     Peace,  and  we  are  made 

both  !  IBxit  PKJi«y. 

Marg.  Come,  let's  go  in.  Are  all  the  rooms 
kept  sweet,  wench  ? 

Estif  They're  sweet  and  neat. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  your  husband  ? 

Esttf.  Gone,  madam.  [lady. 

When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give  place, 

Marg.  Well,  send  you  joy  I  You  would  not  let 
Yet  I  shall  not  forget  you.  [me  know't. 

Estif.  Thank  your  ladyship  !  lExrunt. 
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SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  same. 
Enter  Maroaiuta,  Al.tka,  and  Boy. 

AUea.  Are  yon  at  ease  now  ?  is  yoar  heart  at  rest^ 
Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit  ? 

Marg.  I'm  at  peace,  Altea : 
If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews. 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom, 
Without  the  squint-eye  of  the  law  upon  me. 
Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues,  that  enry ! 
Altea,  You're  a  made  woman. 
Marg,  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband. 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  concealed  ? 

Altea,  'My  life,  an  innocent. 
Marg,  That's  it  I  aim  at. 
That's  it  I  hope  too ;  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him  ; 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a  cruel. 
Who  being  not  us'd  to  breakfasts  and  eoUadons, 
When  they  have  coarse   bread   offer 'd  'em,   are 

thankful. 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too.     Are  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ? 
I  long  to  demce  now,  and  to  be  wanton ; 
Let  me  have  a  song.     Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent  ? 
Altea,  'Tis  up  and  ready. 
Marg,  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers  ? 
Altea,  In  all,  lady ; 
Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various  pleasures ; 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg,  Let  'em  gaze  on  ; 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy. 
And  company  is  my  delight,  and  courtship. 
And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.    Where's  my 
Where  does  he  wait  ?  [good  husband  ? 

Altea,  He  knows  his  distance,  madam  ; 
I  warrant  you  he's  busy  in  the  cellar. 
Amongst  his  feUow-servants,  or  asleep, 
'Till  your  command  awake  him. 

Marg,  'Tis  well,  Altea ; 
It  should  be  so ;  my  ward  I  must  preserve  him. — 

Enter  Lbon  and  Servant 

Who  sent  for  him  ?  how  dare  he  come  uncall'd  for  ? 
His  bonnet  on  too  ! 

Altea,  Sure  he  sees  you  not. 

Marg,  How  scornfully  he  looks  ! 

Leon,  \it  all  the  chambers 
Deck'd  and  adom'd  thus  for  my  lady's  pleasure  ? 
New  hangings  ev'ry  hour  for  entertainment. 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels,  to  give  lustre  ? 

Serv,  They  are,  and  yet  ^ere  must  be  more  and 
It  is  her  will.  [richer  ; 

Leon,  Hum.     Is  it  so  ?  'tis  excellent. 
It  is  her  will,  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets, 
Revelfl,  and  masques  ? 

Serv,  She  ever  lov'd  'em  dearly. 
And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now,  sir ! 
I  most  not  call  you  master  (she  has  wam'd  me) 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

a  a 


Leon,  'Tis  no  fashion ; 
What  though  I  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fellow, 
I  may  cut  first  ? 

Serv,  That's  as  you  shall  deserve,  sir. 

Leon.  And  when  I  lie  with  her 

Serv,  May  be  1*11  light  yoxk ; 
On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

1  Lady,  Madam,  the  duke  Medina,  with  some 
captains. 
Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
And  their  best  services. 

Marg,  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion. 
The  house  perfrim'd.  Now  I  shall  take  my  pleasure. 
And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at  me. — 
Gro,  get  your  best  clothes  on ;  but,  'till  I  call  you, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.    Dine  with  the  gentle- 
woman, 
And  behave  yourself  cleanly,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  credit. 

Enter  a  second  Lady. 


2  Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd,  lApart. 

A  three-pil'd  bawd,  bawd-major  to  the  army. 

2  Lady,  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait  upon 
your  ladyship. 
And  to  be  inform'd  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 
morning. 

Leon,  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery ! 

Marg,  Tell  her,  no  ; 
.1'  th'  afternoon  Til  call  on  her. 

2  Lady,  I  will,  madam.  lExit. 

Marg,  Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepare  your- 
self? 
May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course. — 
A  portly  presence ! — ^Altea,  he  looks  lean  ; 
'Tis  a  wash  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh  well. 

Altea,  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs  no 
spurring. 

Leon,  'Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  understanding, 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  you,  that  may  speak  well  of 

you. 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Marg.  How  now  ?  what's  this  ? 

Leon,  'Tis  only  to  persuade  you  : 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  marchpane  men ,  that  will  not  last,  madam ; 
An  egg  and  pepper  goes  frirther  than  their  potions. 
And  in  a  well-built  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  their  strong  potabiles. 

Marg.  The  fellow's  mad  ! 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies, 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes, 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Altea,  He  breaks  out  modestly.  lApart* 

Leon.  Pray  you  be  not  angry  ; 
My  indiscretion  has  made  bmd  to  tell  you 
What  you'U  find  true. 

Marg.  Thou  dar'st  not  talk  .> 

Leon,  Not  much,  madam  : 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  tongue ; 
He  dares  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him ; 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  temper. 
Ne'er  look  so  stem  upon  me ;  I'm  your  husband  ! 
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lUt  what  are  husbands  ?    Read  the  new  world's 

wonders, 
Qch  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  produces, 
Lud  you  will  scarce  find  such  deformities ; 
liey're  shadows  to  conceal  your  venial  virtues, 
ails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occasions, 
(alls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains, 
ind  bills  nail'd  up  with  horns  before  your  stories, 
^o  rent  out  lust. 

Marg.  D'you  hear  him  talk  ? 

Leon.  I've  done,  madam  ; 
Ln  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
>hortly  1  shall  be  such ;  then  I'll  speak  wonders  ? 
Till  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience.       IBxiU 

Marg,  First,  I'll  untie  myself  !    Did  you  mark 
the  gentleman, 
low  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talk'd, 
ind  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for, 
rhe  piece  of  ignorant  dough  ?    He  stood  up  to  me, 
\nd  mated  my  commands  I  this  was  your  provi- 
^our  wisdom,  to  dect  this  gentleman,         [dence, 
Y'our  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your  knowledge ! 
SRlaX  think  you  now  ? 

Altea,  I  tiiink  him  an  ass  still ; 
rhis  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown  into 

him,  . 

This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine  ;  'tis  a  tyrant, 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 

Marg.  I'll  have  my  cellar  lock'd,  no  school 
kept  there. 
Nor  no  discovery.  I'll  turn  my  drunkards, 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts. 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  whyt  and  wherefore*^ 
To  grass  immediately ;  I'll  keep  all  fools, 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shall  know  nothing, 
Nothing  belongs  to  manldnd,  but  obedience ; 
And  such  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  husband  1 

AlUa.  He'll  fall  again ;  my  life,  he  cries  by  this 
time ; 
Keep  him  from  drink ;  he  has  a  high  constitution. 

fnltfr  Laov. 

Ltim.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam  ? 

Marg.  No,  your  old  clothes, 
And  get  you  into  th'  country  presently. 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd ;  you  shall  have 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  sir,         [victuals. 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds ;  it  is  too  good  too. 

AlUa.  Good  madam,  be  not    so  rough  with 
You  see  now  he's  come  round  again,  [repentance  : 

Marg.  I  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see. 

Leon.  You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  shall  please 

AlUa.  He's  humbled ;  [your  ladyship 

Forgive,  good  lady. 

Marg.  Well,  go  get  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  \A9idie.'\   Have  you  yet  no  feeling  ? 
I'll  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud  lady ! 

\Exii. 

Marg.  See  yon  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my 
favour ; 
You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grindstone  ; 
The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 
I'U  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me. 
Dispute  my  life.  Come  in,  and  see  all  handsome. 

Altea.  lAdde.'l  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too ;  I've 
wrought  ill  else.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  m  a  mean  lf«pe/. 
Enter  Pum. 

Perez.  Shall  I  never  return  to  nune  own 
again  ? 
We're  lodg'd  here  in  the  miserable8td<^-ho]e, 
A  conjuror's  circle  gives  content  above  it ; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it : 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket, 
And  there  we  lie  like  butter  dapt  together. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately. 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too. 
And  to  that  so  thick,  they  cut  like  manna]et ; 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold-finder ! 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise  ? — 
Why,  wife,  I  say  !  why,  Estifmia ! 

En^.  \W'Mh\n.\  I'm  going  presendy. 

PereM.  Make  haste,  good  jewel ! 
I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet  iahuid« : 
I  die,  I  die,  it  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here  ; 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  dunps  that  rise. 
And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  all  sorts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starved  rats 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here). 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils ; 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  the  whole  world  up  alrewiy* 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  company. 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  to  nnarble. 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i'  the  diivuiey, 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rais'd  like  a  house  of 

cards) 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smok'd  sibyl ; 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  mesat 
For  a  maid-servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster ; 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  chesnnt 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here ; 
And  these  two  make  a  hollow  sound  together. 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  that  mur- 


mur. 


Enter  "BmiWMxiA. 


Mercy,  deliver  me ! — ^Oh,  are  you  come,  wife  ? 
Shall  we  be  free  again  ? 

E»t\f.  I  am  now  going. 
And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house,  sir : 
The  remembrance  of  this  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  jrou  have  said  your  orisons, 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 

Perez.  Break  my  neck  rather !    Is  there  any 
thing  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals  ? 
A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excellent ! 
Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately ; 
And  pray  you  take  heed  unto  the  furniture. 
None  be  embezzled ! 

Eetif.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  you. 

Perez.  And  let  'em  instantly  depart. 

EsHf.  They  shall  both, 
(There's  reason  in  all  courtesies)  they  must  both, 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted  him, 
And  has  provided  too  ;  she  sent  me  word,  sir. 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Perez.  I'll  walk  i*  th'  chureh-yard ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  you. 

E9t\f.  I'U  not  fail,  sir. 

Perez.  And  do  you  hear,  let's  have  a  handsome 
dinner, 
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And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been, 
And  let  me  have  a  strong  bath  to  restore  me  ! 
I  stink  like  a  stall-fish*  shambles,  or  an  oiLshop. 

B8t\f.  You  shall  have  tSl—^AsideJ]  (which  some 
interpret  nothing.) — 
I'll  send  you  people  for  £e  trunks  afore.hand, 
And  for  the  stuff. 

Perez.  Let  'em  be  known  and  honest ; 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

EntiJ,  I  shall,  sir ; 
But  if  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither, 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fiur 
And. pray  you  be  brave,  for  my  sake  !     [courtesy. 

Perez,  I  observe  you.  {ExewnX. 


SCENE  \\\,-^The  Street, 
Enter  Juar  oa  Castbo,  Sancbio,  and  CACArooo. 

Sane,  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cae,  I've  reason ;  I  have  money. 

Sane.  Is  money  reason  ? 

Cac.  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  captain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

Sane.  I  thank  you. 

Ceu!.  You've  manners ;  ever  thank  him  that  has 

Sane.  Wilt  thou  lend,  me  any  ?  [money. 

Cae.  Not  a  farthing,  captain ; 
Captains  are  casual  things. 

Sane.  Why,  so  are  all  men ; 
Thou  shalt  have  my  bond. 

Cae.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain  : 
My  money  is  mine  own ;  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it  ? 

Cae.  Put  it  to  pious  uses. 
Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  coxcombs 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan.  Are  those  hospitals  ? 

Cac.  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know  wretched, 
And  then  I  buUd ;  those  are  more  bound  to  pray  for 

me: 
Besides,  1  keep  the  inheritance  in  my  name  still. 

Juan.  A  provident  charity  I    Are  you  for  the 
wars,  sir? 

Cae.  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  soldier, 
Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet : 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  You  have  said  wisely. 

Cae.  Had  you  but  my  money, 
You'd  swear  it,  colonel ;  I'd  rather  drill  at  home 
A  hundred  thousand    crowns,    and   with    more 

honour, 
Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  nothing : 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fingers. 

Sane.  A  right  state  usurer ;  why  dost  &ovl  not 
And  live  a  reverend  justice  ?  [marry, 

Cae.  Is't  not  nobler 
To  command  a  reverend  justice,  than  to  be  one  ? 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captain. 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  me  money. 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury  ? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  wiUi  us  ? 

Cae.  I  will  go. 
And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orient  fair  one, 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  respected ; 
I  bear  my  patent  here  :  I  will  talk  to  her ; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof. 
And  pick  your  noses,  I  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 

a  a  % 


Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to-day,  too, 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cae.  Let  the  king  dine  there, 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far*s  my  creature ; 
And  certainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, 

Sane.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously.        [captain. 

Cae.  Like  a  true-born  Spaniard ; 
Eat  as  I  were  in  England,  where  the  beef  grows  ! 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did, 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies  ; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 

Juan.  If  we  should  play  now,  you  must  supply 

Cae.  You  must  pawn  a  horse-troop,  [me. 

And  then  have  at  you,  colonel ! 

Sane.  Come,  let's  go. 
This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport !  how  the  ladies 
Will  laugh  at  him !     Leave  anger ! 

Juan.  If  I  light  on  him, 
I'll  make  his  purse  sweat  too. 

Cae.  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen?  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.^The  Street  before  the  mean  Hovel. 
Enter  Pbrbs,  an  Old  Womiui,  and  Maid. 

Perez.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  un- 
derstand ye, 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady ; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast.     Rub !  how  came  my  trunks 

open  ? 
And  my  goods  gone  ?  what  picklock  spirit 

Old  Worn.  Ha !  what  would  you  have  ? 

Perez.  My  goods  again ;  how  came  my  trunks 

Old  Worn,  Are  your  trunks  open  ?     [sil  open  ? 

Perez.  Yes,  and  my  clothes  gone. 
And  chains  and  jewels  ! — How  she  smells  like 

hung  beef ! — 
The  palsy  and  picklocks  ! — Fie,  how  she  belches 
The  spirit  of  garlic ! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman  ? 
The  young  fair  woman  ? 

Perez.  What's  that  to  my  question  ! 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 

Maid.  Is  she  your  wife,  sir? 

Perez.  Yes,  sir :  is  that  wonder  ? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here  ? 

Old.  Worn.  Is  she  truly, 
Truly  your  wife  ? 

Perez.  I  think  so,  for  I  married  her, 
It  was  no  vision,  sure  I 

Maid.  She  has  the  keys,  sir. 

Perez.  I  know  she  has ;  but  who  has  all  my 
goods,  spirit  ? 

Old  Worn.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gentlewoman, 
You  are  a  wretched  man ;  she  has  twenty  husbands. 

Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 

Old  Worn.  And  she  has  cozen'd  all,  sir. 

Perez.  The  devil  she  has ! — I  had  a  fair  house 
with  her, 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  fumish'd  royally. 

Old  Worn.  You're  cozen'd  too ;    'tis  none  of 
hers,  good  gentleman  I 
It  is  a  lady's. — What's  the  lady's  name,  wench? 

Maid.  The  lady  Margarita ;  she  was  her  servant, 
And  kept  the  house,  but  going  from  her,  sir. 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play*d — 

Perez.  Plague  o'  the  devil ! 
Am  I,  i'  th'  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom, 
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Cheated  by  a  stale  quean  ? — ^What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  house  ? 

Old  Worn.  A  young  sweet  lady. 

Perez.  Of  a  low  stature  ? 

Old  Worn,  She's  indeed  but  little, 
But  she  is  wondrous  fair. 

Perez,  I  feel  J'm  cozen'd  ; 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone  1 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin, 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days, 
To  make  the  house  hers :  I'm  entreated  sweetly  ! 

Maid,  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  (that 
I  saw,  sir,) 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded  'em  ; 
But  what  they  were — I  heard  your  trunks  too,  open, 
If  they  be  yours. 

Perez,  They  were  mine  while  they  were  laden. 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you  ?      [worth  owning. 

Old  Worn,  Her  own  mistress,  _^ 

Her  very  mistress,  sir,  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

Perez.  No  plate. 
No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings  ? 

Maid,  Not  a  farthing ; 
She's  poor,  sir,  a  poor  shifting  thing  1 

Perez,  No  money  ? 

Old  Worn,  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we  are. 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  dvil  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
She  may  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman ! 

Perez.  I  am  mad  now ! 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she ;  I'm  wide  else. 
One  civil  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  all^ 
And  if  she  steal  that,  she  must  flay  me  for  it. — 
Where  does  she  use  ? 

Old  Worn,  You  may  find  truth  as  soon  : 
Alas,  a  thousand  conceal'd  comers,  sir,  she  lurks  in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none  can  find 

Perez,  Is  she  a  whore  too  ?  [her. 

Old  IVom,  Little  better,  gentleman :  I  dare  not 
She  is  so,  sir,  because  she  is  yours,  sir ;  [say 

But  these  five  years  she  has  firk'd  a  pretty  living. 

Until  she  came  to  serve. 1  fear  he  will'knock 

My  brains  out  for  lying.  \^Apart. 

Perez,  She  has  serv'd  me  faithfidly ; 
A  whore  and  thief?  two  excellent  moral  learnings, 
In  one  she-saint !  I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  fear'd  for  my  discoveries, 
And  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  'em  ? 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex, 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen  ? 
Have  I  profess'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  make  'em  bear  all  tests,  jind  am  1  trick'd  now  ? 
Caught  in  mine  own  noose  ? — Here's  aryal  left  yet ; 
There's  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat  for  this 

week! 
A  silk- worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary. 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box.     Farewell,  great- 

grandmother ! 
If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
(*Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoky  minutes) 
I'll  hang  you  presently. 

Old  Worn.  And  I'd  deserve  it. 
I  tell  but  truth. 

Perez,  Nor  I,  I  am  an  ass,  mother !       [.Exeunt. 


SCENE  Y,—A  Hall  in  the  Town-hause  0/ 
Margarita. 

Enter  the  Duke  MsoniA,  Juaiv   ok   Castbo,   Ai^osbo. 
Sanchio,  Cacafooo,  and  Attaodaatis. 

Duke.  A  goodly  house ! 

Juan,  And  richly  fumish'd  too,  sir. 

Alon,  Hung  wantonly ! — I  like  that  preparation ; 
It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet. 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial. 
I  love  a  house  where  pleasure  prepares  weloonoe. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  you  this  mansioB  ? 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn. 

Cac,  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Twaa  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide  and 

spacious. 
Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  welL 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord. 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  stomach. 
How  my  affections  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Maroamta,  Ai^tsa,  Ladles,  and  Berrants. 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  Co  tliese 
soldiers!  . 
You  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  presence. 
Those  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here,  sir, 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace  command ;  they're  yours  ; 
Your  servant  but  preserves  'em  to  delight  you. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  lady !  I  am  bold  to  visit  yon. 
Once  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet 

beauty. 
'T  has  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the  court. 
For  till  I  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 

Marg,  Bring  in  the  duke's  meat ! 

Sane,  She's  most  excellent. 

Juan,  Most  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  look'd  on ; 
I  had  rather  command  her  than  my  regiment. 

Cac.  I'll  have  a  fling;  'tis  but  a  thousand  dacats. 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days. 
And  some  few  jewels,  to  justify  my  knavery. 
Say,  I  should  marry  her  ?  she'll  get  more  money 
Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it. 
She  appears  the  most  infisiUible  way  of  purchase. 
I  could  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  for  the  en- 
For  I  am  lilce  a  lion  where  I  lay  hold  ;      [counter. 
But  these  lambs  will  endure  a  plaguy  load, 
And  never  bleat  neither ;  that  Sir  Time  has  taught 
I  am  so  virtuous  now,  I  cannot  speak  to  her ;   [as. — 
The  arrant'st  shamefac'd  ass ! — I  broil  away  too. 

Enter  Lboiv. 

Marg,  Why,  where's  this  dinner  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  not  be  until  I  know  the  guests  too ; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  'em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  alfarez  ?  He  looks  another 
Are  miracles  afoot  again  ?  [thing  } 

Marg,  Why,  sirrah ! 
Why,  sirrah,  you  I 

Leon.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman  ; 
And  as  you  are  my  wife,  conunand  your  absence  ! 
And  know  your  duty  ;  'tis  the  crown  of  modesty. 

Duke,  Your  wife ! 

Leon,  Yes,  good  my  lord^  I  am  her  husband ; 
And  'pray  take  notice  that  I  claim  that  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cac,  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
I  am  determin'd  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold ; 
I'U  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.   Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill ! 
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I  will  not  lose  mine  anger  on  a  rascal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I  will  beat  thy  blown  body 
Till  thou  rebound' st  again  like  a  tennis-ball. 

A  Ion.  This  is  miraculous ! 

Sane,  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  flirted  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break 
(As  if  he'd  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world) 
Hoth  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too  ? 
I  much  admire  the  man ;  I  am  astonish'd  ! 

Marg,  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not ; 
You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady, 
And  of  your  aj^e.     You  took  me  for  a  shadow, 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit, 
To  be  your  fool ;  you  had  thought  you'd  found  a 

coxcomb : 
I'm  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to  yon ; 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now, 
And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for't. 

Marg,  I  do  command  you  from  me,  thou  poor 
Thou  cozen'd  fool !  [fellow, 

Leon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool  ?  'Tis  not  so  ; 
I  will  not  be  commanded :  I'm  above  you ! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady. 
But  from  your  state  you  never  shall ;  I'll  hold  that, 
And  hold  it  to  my  use ;  the  law  allows  it ! 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonness ;  I'll  wink  at  it. 

Marg.  Am  I  brav'd  thus  in  mine  own  house  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  mine,  madam  ; 
You  are  deceiv'd,  I'm  lord  of  it ;  I  rule  it, 
And  all  that's  in't    You've  nothing  to  do  here, 

madam* 
But  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings, 
And  at  my  further  will  to  do  me  service ; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it. 

Marg.  As  you  love  me,  give  way  ! 

Leon.  It  shall  be  better  I  will  give  none,  madam  : 
I  stand  upon  the  ground  of  mine  own  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it.     You  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding  feeling  man, 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at, 
A  young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail  with; 
An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too. 
I  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myself, 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief! 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  I  give  way  now. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people  point- 
ed at, 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  walking  image  ? 
He  speaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon,  As  a  husband  ought,  sir. 
In  his  own  house;  and  it  becomes  me  well  too. 
I  think  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were  put 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own,  [to  it, 

(For  wives  are  reckon'd  in  the  rank  of  servants) 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  you. 

Juan.  Brave! 
A  strange  conversion !  Thou  shalt  lead  in  chief  now. 

Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and 
you,  sir  ? 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord ;  my  fortune  makes  me 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler,     [even ; 

Marg.  Get  me  my  coach  1 

Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dare  get  it      ' 
Till  I  command;   I'll  make  him  draw  your  coach 
And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  be  hard  diet)  [too, 
That  executes  your  will. — Or,  take  your  coach,  kdy; 


I  g:ive  you  liberty ;  and  take  your  people. 
Which  I  turn  off,  and  take  your  will  abroad  with 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more ;    [you ; 
And  BO  farewell ! 

Duke.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it     \.I}raws. 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strun,  and  think  to  bear  it : 
We  stand  not  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury. 
To  see  a  lady  weep. 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
(I  beseech  ye  note  'em)  not  worth  pity  ; 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  jirevails  not ; 
(She  would  swoon  now,  if  she  could  not  cry) 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve  too ; 
But  falling  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet,  nor  orient. 
Put  up,  my  lord ;  this  is  oppression, 
And  cidls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me. 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  me ; 
All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke  me. 
In  mine  own  house  to  brave  me  !  is  this  princely  ? 
Then  to  my  guard ;  and  if  I  spare  your  Grace, 

[DratBt. 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument. 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, — 
(I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye) — 
Mercy,  forsake  me ! 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  sir,  I  beseech  you  ! 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 

Leon.  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  husband's 
freedom, 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  a  tam'd  cuckold ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  most  dishonest. 
Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it, 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster  I 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin. 
And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  honour ! 
Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end. 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury  him  ! 
Now,  sir,  fall  on !  I'm  ready  to  oppose  you. 

Duke.  I've  better  thought    I  pray,  sir,  use  your 
wife  well. 

Leon,  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that, 
sir. — 
And  now  you  are  all  welcome,  all,  and  we'll  to 
This  is  my  wedding-day.  [dinner : 

Duke.  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet.  lAside. 

Juan.  I've  seen  a  miracle !  hold  thine  own,  sol- 
dier! 
Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  women. 

Sane.  He  has  beaten  all  my  loose  tiiioughts  out  of 
As  if  he  had  thresh'd  'em  out  o'  the  husk.       [me. 

Enter  Pkrkz. 

Perex.  'Save  ye ! 
Which  is  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Leon,  That's  she,  sir ; 
That  pretty  lady,  if  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael,  Leou ;  another  darer  come  ? 

Perex.  'Pray  do  not  know  me ;  I  am  full  of 
business : 
When  I've  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. — 
It  is  the  woman. — Good  madam,  tell  me  truly. 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifania  ? 

Marg,  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

Perez.  Was  she  a  maid,  d'you  think  ? 

Marg.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her  ; 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Perez.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that  I  ever  knew.    Now   I  look 
better. 
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I  think  you  married  her:   6i?e  you  much  joy, 

sir? 
You  may  reclaim  her ;  'twas  a  wUd  young  girl. 

Perez.  Give  me  a  halter ! — Is  not  this  house 
mine,  madam  ? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it  ?  Tray  speak  truly  ! 

Marg,  No,  certainly;  I'm  sure  my  money  paid 
for  it; 
And  I  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gaye  it  you,  sir. 

Perez.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too  ? 

Marg,  All  are  mine,  sir, 
And  ererything  you  see  about  the  building : 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent. 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 

Sane.  What  a  devil  ails  he  ? 

Juan.  He's  possess'd,  I'll  assure  you. 

Perez,  Where  is  your  maid  ? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her  ? 
She's  yours  now  ;  why  should  I  look  after  her  ? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came,  I  never  saw  her. 

Perez.  I  saw  her  later ;  'would  the  devil  had 
had  her ! 
It  is  all  true,  I  find ;  a  wild-fire  take  her  ! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  Don  Michael  ?  thy 
excellent  wife  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  yet  ? 

A  Ion*  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  thee  ? 


Sane.  And  eat  some  rare  firuit  ?  thou  haust  ad- 
mirable oreharda. 
You  are  so  jealous  now  !  pox  o'  your  jealoosj. 
How  scurvUy  you  look  ! 

Perez.  Pr'ythee  leave  fooling ; 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle.  - 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  many  times. 
So  often  that  I  wasasham'd  to  keep  her ; 
But  I  forgave  her,  sir,  in  hope  she'd  mend  stilly 
And  had  not  you  o'  th'  instant  married  her, 
I  had  put  her  off. 

Perez.  I  thank  you ;  I  am  bless'd  still ! 
Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  I'm  a  made  man  ; 
Miserably  gull'd  beyond  recovery  ? 

Juan,  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? 

Perez,  Certain  I  cannot,  *^p<Mn 
Hark  in  thine  ear  ;  I  am  the  arrant'st  puppy* 
The  miserablest  ass !  But  I  must  leave  you  ; 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste ! — Bley  you,  good  madbm. 
And  [may]  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife !      l&ru. 

Leon.  Will  you 
Come  near,  sir  ?  will  your  grace  but  honour  me. 
And  taste  our  dinner  ?  you  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  anger's  past,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye. 

Juan.  Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  and  I  admiie 
thee. 
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Perez.  I'll  go  to  a  conjuror  but  I'll  find  this 
polecat. 
This  pilfering  whore !  A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry, 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women  ! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils. — 

Enter  Estifania,  with  a  casket 

It  is  my  evil  angel ;  let  me  bless  me ! 

Est^f,  'Tis  he ;  I'm  caught ;  I  must  stand  to  it 
stoutly. 
And  shew  no  shake  of  fear;  I  see  he's  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost ! 

Perez.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 

Estif.  My  most  noble  husband, 
I'm  glad  I've  found  you  ;  for  in  truth  I'm  weary, 
Weary  and  lame,  with  looking  out  your  lordship. 

Perez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houses. 

E9t{f.  1  believe  you, 
And  very  lately  too. 

Perez,  'Pray  ye  pardon  me ; — 
To  seek  your  ladyship.     I  have  been  in  cellars, 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  confessions  :  I  have  been  at  plays, 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors  : 
At  puppet-shows  (you're  mistress  of  the  motions !)  : 
At  gossipings  I  hearken'd  after  you, 
But  amongst  those  confusions  of  lewd  tongues 
There's  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel : 
I  was  amongst  the  nuns,  because  you  sing  well ; 
But  they  say  yours  are  bawdy  songs,  they  mourn 
for  ye : 


And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out ; 

'Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have  forgot 

you. 
Estif,  You've  had  a  pretty  progress;  III  tell 

mine  now. 

To  look  you  out»  I  went  to  twenty  taverns 

Perez.  And  are  you  sober? 

Est^.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  sir. 

Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  'em  soldiers ; 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disguis'd  too : 
From  hence  to  th'  diciug-hoose ;  there   I  fbond 

quarrels 
Needless  and    senseless,  swords,  and   pots,  and 

candlesticks. 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion. 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend:  I  left  this  chaos. 
And  to  th'  chirurgeon's  went ;  he  will'd  me  stay, 
**  For,"  says  he  learnedly,  "  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of  hiw^ ; 
If  he  be  mad  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too." 
I  sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have  Tea* 

tur'd. 
Amongst  diseases  base  and  vile,  vile  women, 
For  I  remember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  honour ! 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray  :  And  here  I've  found 

you. 
Perez.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue  is 

witty; 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantiy  to  nothing. —    ZA^ieU^ 
Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages, 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd  ? 

Ettif.  Why  am  I  abused  ? 

Perez.  Thou  most  vile,  base,' abominable 
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Estif,  Captain  I 

Perez,    Thou    atinking,     over-atew'd,     poor, 

E9tif,  Captain!  [pocky 

Pereg.  D'ye  echo  me  ? 

Eat\f.  Yes,  sir,  and  go  before  you, 
And  round  about  you  !  Why  d'  you  rail  at  me 
For  that  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery  ? 

Perex,  And  brave  me  too  ? 

Est\f.  You'd  best  now  draw  your  sword,  captain  ! 
Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain ! 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  most  renowned  captain ! 

Perez.  A  plague  upon  thee  !  answer  me  directly  ? 
Why  didst  ^ou  marry  me  ? 

E»Hf.  To  be  my  husband ; 
I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  cozen'd. 

Perez,  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,  and  shew  me 
wonders  ? 
A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  shadows, 
Shadows  to  me  ? 

Estif,  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  sir !) 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore  you'd 

bring  me 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  husband. 
So  much  in  right  rich  clothes  ? 

Perez.  Thou  hast  'em,  rascal ; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all, 
And  thou  hast  open'd  'em,  and  sold  my  treasure. 

Estif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure ;   sell  it  to  a 
tinker 
To  mend  old  kettles :  Is  this  noble  usage  ? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  treasure ! 
A  man  would  think  now,  these  were  worthy  matters. 

[Opens  the  casket. 

Here's  a   shoeing-hom-chain  gilt  over,  ~ how  it 

scenteth ! 
Worse  than  the  mouldy  dirty  heel  it  serv'd  for : 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value. 
So  little  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't ! 
These  are  my  jointure !  Blush,  and  save  a  labour. 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  you. 

Perez.  A  fire  subtle  ye! 
Are  you  so  crafty  ? 

Est}f.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ; 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  bashaw  ? 
How  it  sparkles — like  an  old  lady's  eyes  ! 
And  fills  each  room  with  light — like  a  close  lant- 

hom ! 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window, 
To  cozen  pilgrims. 

Perez.  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 
I       Estif.  And  here's  a  cludn  of  whitings*  eyes  for 
I  pearls; 

A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 
Perez.  Nfl(y,    pr*ythee,  vrife,  my  clothes,  my 
Eat\f.  ril  tell  you;  [clothes! 

'   Your  clothes  are  parallels  to  these,  all  counterfeit. 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  copper, 
A  kind  of  candlestick;   these  you  thought,   my 
husband, 
!   To  have  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  I  am  quit  with 
you. 
Perez.  Is  there  no  house  then,  nor  no  grounds 
No  plate,  nor  hangings  ?  [about  it  ? 

Estif.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband ; 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  an  equal  justice. 
•   Can  you  rail  now  ?  'Pray  put  your  fury  up,  sir. 
And  speak  great  words ;  you  are  a  soldier ;  thun- 
der! 
I 


Perez.  I  will  speak  little;  I  have  play*d  the  fool. 
And  so  I  am  rewarded. 

Estif.  You  have  spoke  well,  sir ; 
And  now  I  see  you  are  so  conformable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again :  Go  to  your  house, 
They*re  packing  to  be  gone ;  you  must  sup  there  ; 
I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes,  and  clean  shirts 

i^r. 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. — I'll  colt  you  once 

more, 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper  !  [Aside. 

Perez.  'Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife ; 
(However,  I  forgive  thee)  art  thou  honest? 
The  beldame  swore — — 

Estif.  I  bid  her  tell  you  so,  sir ; 
It  was  my  plot.    Alas,  my  credulous  husband ! 
The  lady  told  you  too 

Perez.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 

Estif.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try  your 
And  she  denied  the  house  ?  [sufferance  : 

Perez.  She  knew  me  not, 
No,  nor  no  title  that  I  had. 

Est}f.  'Twas  well  carried. 
No  more  ;  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Perez.  I  would  believe  thee. 
But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.    Will  you 

EsHf,  I'll  be  there  straight.  [follow  me  ? 

Perez,  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it.      [Exit. 

Estif.  Go,  silly  fool !  thou  may'st  be  a  good 
In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  service  [soldier 
Thou  art  an  ass ;  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss  else. — 

Enter  Cacavooo. 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle* 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. — 
May  I  crave  your  leave,  sir  ? 

Cae.  Pr'ythee  be  answer'd,  thou  shalt  crave  no 
I*m  in  my  meditations ;  do  not  vex  me ;     [leave  ; 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruised  thing. 
That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  look'd  so  ; 
The  next,  Sir  Palmerin :  Here*s  fine  proportion ! 
An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant ;  sweet  justice ! 
There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now ;  no  craving ; 
If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay  him  ; 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold. 
And  money  may  do  much !  a  thousand  ducats  ? 
'Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 

Est}f.  'Pray  you  hear  me. 

Ceuj.  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding  ring  to 
pawn  now. 
Of  silver,  and  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  in't, 
*'  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should  go  round  together," 
Or  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain  : 
I'll  none  of  'em. — I  would  she  did  but  know  me, 
Or  'would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money, 
That  I  might  come  in  any  way ! 

Estif.  I'm  gone,  sir ; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  you. 
The  lady  Margarita 

Cae.  Stay,  I  pr'ythee  ; 
What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  you. 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ache ;  I  will  hear  you. 

Est\f,  She  would  entreat  you,  sir ! 

Cae.  She  shall  command,  sir  ! 
Let  it  be  so,  I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman  ; 

Estif.  She  does  command  then 
This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  noble 

Cae.  Your  mistress,  by  the  way  } 
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Estif.  My  natural  mistren- 


Upon  these  jewels,  sir they're  fair  and  rich, 

And,  view  'em  right 

Cac.  To  doubt  'em  is  an  heresy. 

Estif.  A  thousand  ducats ;  'tis  upon  necessity 
Of  present  use ;  her  husband,  sir,  is  stubborn. 

Cac.  Long  may  he  be  so ! 

Estif.  She  desires  withal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person  ; 
And,  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  honour — 

C€us.  Come,  let's  despatch. 

Estif  In  troth  I*ve  heard  her  say,  sir, 
Of  a  fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  sir 

Cac.  Let's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute ;  the  lady's  use  may  long  for*! 

Estif.  All  secrecy  she  would  desire ;  she  told 
flow  wise  you  are.  [me 

Cae.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus ! 
Carry  her  the  gold ;  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  pr'ythee  come,  I  long  to  serve  thy  lady. 
Long  monstrously ! — Now,  Talour,  I  shall  meet  you. 
You  that  dare  dukes ! 

Estif.  [Aside."]  Green  goose,  you're  now  in  sip. 
pets.  lExeunt. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  11.— Another  Street. 
Enter  the  Duxs.  BANCHro,  Juam,  and  Aionco. 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall  prerent 
I  hare  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide,         [him  ; 
And  suddenly,  and  strangely.     Here,  Don  Juan, 
Do  you  present  it  to  him.  lOives  him  a  paper. 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  lExit. 

Duke,  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity, 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his  maker. 
Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'd  him  ?    This  must 
not  be. 

Sane.  That  such  an'  oyster-shell  should  hold  a 
pearl, 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison !     Was  she  made 
To  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing. 
To  let  a  sloTenly  unwieldy  fellow. 
Unruly  and  self-will'd,  dispose  her  beauties  ? 
We  suffer  all,  sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse ; 
She  should  shine  where  she  might  shew  like  herself. 
An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  admire  her. 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends.      We're 

gull'daU, 
And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  patience. 
If  she  be  ravish'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  mote  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.     But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  Spain,  and  have  that  slub- 
ber'd! 

Alon.  'Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we  must 
stir  in  it. 

Duke.  I'll  warrant  he  shall  be  glad  to  please  us. 
And  glad  to  share  too :  We  shall  hear  anon 
A  new  song  from  him  ;  let's  attend  a  little. 

lExeunL 

SCENE  III. — An  Apartment  in  Makgarita's 

House. 
Enter  Laoif,  and  Juan  with  a  Commission, 

Leon.  Col'nel,  I  am  bound  to  yon  for  this  no- 
bleness. 


I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  tnie«  ar ; 
(And  a  proud  man  I  should  have  been  to've 

you) 

It  has  pleas'd  the  king,  out  of  his  boondlesB  ftcvoars. 
To  make  me  your  companion ;  this  coaunisaMn 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan,  I  rejoice  at  it, 
And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  compiy  ; 
I'm  sure  the  king  knows  yon  are  newly  married. 
And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time,  sir. 

Leon,  Within  four  days  I'm  gone,  so  lie  ocmb- 
mands  me. 
And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it ; 
The  time  grows  shorter  still.  Are  your  goods  nmdy  ? 

Juan,  They  are  aboard. 

Leon,  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  snr. 

Leon,  D'ye  hear,  ho ! 
Go,  carry  this  unto  your  mistress,  sir. 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  honoar'd 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier.      [me ; 

lEjcit  Serrant. 
[Lorenzo !] 

Enter  LommKso. 

Lor,  Sir. 

Leon,  Go,  take  down  all  die  hangings, 
And  pack  up  all  my  clothes,  my  plate  and  jewds. 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable- 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. — 
And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
Be  safely  plac'd  in  trunks ;  they  must  along  too. 

Lor.  Whither  must  they  go,  sir  ? 

Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 
And  you  and  all ;  I  will  not  leave  a  tum^spity 
That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutchmaoi. 

Lor.  Why  then,  St.  Jaques,  hey !  you've  made 
us  all,  sir ; 
And,  if  we  leave  you Does  my  lady  go  too  ? 

Leon,  The  stuff  must  go  to-morrow  tow'rds  the 
All,  all  must  go.  [sea,  sir;; 

Lor.  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego ! 
Come,  help  me ;  come,  come,  boys ;  soldadoes, 

comrades! 
We'll  flay  these  beer-bellied  rogues;  come  away 
quickly !  lExit. 

Juan.  He  has  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  Ins 
honour,  lApart. 

And  cross  the  duke ;  now  I  shall  love  him  dearly. 
By  th'  life  of  credit,  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman  I 

Enter  HAROAarrA,  led  6y  two  Ladies. 

Leon,  Why,  how  now,  wife  ?  what,  sick  at  my 
This  is  not  kmdly  done.  [preferment  ? 

Marg,  No  sooner  love  you, 
Love  you  entirely,  sir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty. 
But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorc'd  from  you  ? 
This  is  a  cruelty :  I'll  to  the  king, 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls. 
Two  minds  so  nearly  mix'd. 

Leon,  By  no  means,  sweetheart ! 

Marg,     If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as  I 
am 

Leon,  He'd  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly  his 
country.  [Aeide, 

Marg,  He'd  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue  that 
But  talk  of  war,  or  anything  to  vex  him.  [durst 
You  shall  not  go. 
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Leon,  Indeed  I  must,  gweet  wife. 
What,  shall  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kii 
We*ll  have  enough. 

Marg.  Til  to  the  duke  my  conrin, 
He  shaU  to  th'  king. 

Leon*  He  did  me  thia  great  office, 
I  thank  his  grace  for't ;  sboold  I  pray  him  now 
To  nndo't  again?    Fie,  'twere  a  base  diacredit. 

Marg.  'Woold  I  were  able,  air,  to  bear  yon 
company; 
How  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how  merry ! 
I  will  not  live  alone. 

Leon.  Be  in  peace ;  you  shall  not. 

IKnodtif^  within, 
I       Marg,  What  knocking's  this  ?  Oh,  Heav'n,  my 
head  !  why,  rascals  I 
I  think  the  war's  begun  i'  th'  house  already. 

Leon.  The  preparation  is ;  they're  taking  down 
And  packing  up  toe  hangings,  plate  and  jewels, 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

Enter  OaachTnan. 

Coachman.  Must  the  coach  go  too,  sir  ? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pass  to  th'  sea  else 
easily? 
We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport  it. 

Marg.  I  go  ?  alas  ! 

Leon,  ru  have  a  main  care  of  you ; 
I  know  you're  sickly ;  he  shall  drive  the  easier, 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  you. 

Marg,  *  Would  I  were  able  I 

Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  you ;  [up, 

Am  not  I  with  you,  sweet  ? — Are  her  clothes  pack'd 
And  all  her  linens  ? — GItc  your  maids  direction ; 
You  know  my  time's  but  short,  and  Tm  com- 

Marg.  Let  me  have  a  nurse,  [manded. 

And  all  such  necessary  people  with  me, 
And  an  easy  bark ! 

Leon.  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  yon ; 
Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 

Marg.  I  am  with  child,  sir. 

Leon.  At  four  days'  warning  ?  this  is  something 

speedy. 

Do  yon  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a  west 

My  heir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady ;   [wind  ? 

ru  swear  yon  were  a  maid  when  I  first  lay  with 

you. 

Marg.  PraT,  do  not  swear ;  I  thought  I  was  a 
maid  too; 
But  we  may  both  be  oozen'd  in  that  point,  sir. 

Leon.  In  such  a  straight  point,  sure  I  could  not 
err,  madam. 

Juan.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  try  him ; 
Fetch  her  up  now.  {^Apart, 

Marg.  You  must  provide  a  cradle. 
And  what  a  trouble's  that ! 

Leon.  The  sea  shall  rock  it, 
'Tis  the  best  nurse ;  'twill  roar  and  rock  together ; 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby ! 

Marg.  'Faith,  let  me  stay,  I  shall  but  shame 
you,  sir. 

Leon.  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames,  you  shall 
along  with  me ; 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'll  prove  a  million: 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins        [you. 
Upon  his  own  back ;  you  are  mine,  I'll  sweat  for 

Enier  Dukc,  Au>nzo,  and  Bancmio. 

Duke.    WThat,   sir,   preparing  for  your  noble 
'Tin  well,  and  full  of  care  :  [journey  ? 


I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war. 

And  knew  you'd  prove  some  good  man  for  your 

country ; — 
Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  gentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.    What,  mourn  at  his  advance- 
ment ? 
Yon  are  to  blame ;  he'll  come  again,  sweet  cousin ; 
Meantime,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage. 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  huswifely— 

Leon,  No,  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  soli- 
tariness; 
She's  young,  and  grief  or  iU  news  from  those 

quarters 
May  daily  cross  her ;  she  shall  go  along,  sir. 

Duke.  By  no  means,  captain  ! 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an  t  please  ye. 

Duke.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-bodied 
Udy, 
And  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those  tumults ; 
A  sickly  lady  too  ! 

Leon.  'Twill  make  her  well,  sir ; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  wholesome  traveL 

Sane.  Away,  it  must  not  be. 

Ahn.  It  ought  not,''sir ; 
Go  hurry  her !     It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.  I  cannot  blame  her  tears ;  fright  her  with 
With  thunder  of  the  war !  [tempests, 

I  dare  swear,  if  she  were  able 

Leon,  She's  most  able : 
And  'pray  ye  swear  not ;  she  must  go,  there's  no 

remedy; 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us. 
Which  I  smell  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident,  -^ 
And,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  'tis  most  unnoble, — 
Shall  hinder  me :  Had  she  but  ten  hours'  life. 
Nay  less,  but  two  hours,  I  would  have  her  with  me ; 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin, 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit, 
As  her  weakness  and  your  hot  will  would  work  her 
to.— 

BnUrPwBMt. 

What  masque  is  this  now  ? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sufferance  ? 

What  cousin's  this  ? 

Juan,  Michael  van  Owl,  how  dost  thou  ? 
In  what  dark  bam,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy. 
Hast  thou  lain  hid  ? 

PereM.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel 
And  people  must  conceal,  and  shine  again. — 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may  say 

gentlemen ; 
A  pretty  house  you  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal. 

Alon.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  tailor. 
That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians. 

Pereai.  I  see  you're  packing  now,  my  gentl* 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so  ;  [cousin 
'Tis  true  I  do.     You  were  merry  when  I  was  las 

here. 
But  'twas  your  vrill  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer ; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honour'd  cousiii 
This  hoiue  and  all  I  have  are  all  your  servants. 

Leon,  What  house,  what  pleasure,  sir  ?  what  d 
you  mean  ? 

Perez.     You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  'twill  pnn 
discourteous 
This  house  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 
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Lean.  And  what  of  them  ? 

Pereg.  They  are  mine,  sir,  and  yon  know  it ; 
My  wife's  I  mean,  and  bo  conferred  npon  me. 
The  hangings,  air,  I  must  entreat  your  servanti. 
That  are  so  bosy  in  their  offices, 
Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses  ; 
I  shall  take  view  o'  th'  plate  anon,  and  fdmitores 
That  are  of  under  place.     You're  merry  still,  cou- 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitution  ;  [sin, 

Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad  jiaci' 
turn. 

Leon,  Pr'ythee,  good  stubborn  wife,   tell  me 
directly, 
Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  honestly, 
Is  this  my  kinsman  ? 

Marg.  I  can  tell  yon  nothing. 

Leon.  I've  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  fantastic^ All  the  house  ? 

Perez.  All  mine, 
And  all  within  it.    I  will  not  bate  you  an  ace  on't. 
Can  you  not  receive  a  noble  courtesy, 
And  quietly  and  handsomely,  as  you  ought,  coz, 
But  you  must  ride  o'  th'  top  on't  ? 

Leon,  Canst  thou  fight  ? 

Peres,  I'll  tell  you  presently;  I  could  have  done, 
sir. 

Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  you  get 

Juan,  Away ;  no  quarrels  !  [it. 

Leon.  Now  I  am  more  temperate, 
rU  have  it  prov'd,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bedlam, 
Never  in  love,  (for  that's  a  lunacy) 
No  great  state  left  you  that  you  never  look'd  for, 
Nor  cannot  manage,  (that's  a  rank  distemper) 
That  you  were  chiisten'd,  and  who  answer'd  for 
And  then  1 3rield.  [you ; 

Perez.  He's  half  persuaded  me  I  was  bred  i'  th' 
moon : 
I  have  ne'er  a  bush  at  my  breech  ?    Are  not  we 

both  mad  ? 
And  is  not  this  a  fantastic  house  we're  in, 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?    Will  you  walk  out,  sir  ? 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney-piece, 
And  say  I  was  one  o'  th'  Caesars,  done  by  a  seal 
cutter. 

Leon.  I'll  talk  no  more ;  come,  we'll  away  im- 
mediately. 

Marg.  Why  then,  the  house  is  his,  and  all  that's 
in  it; — 


I'll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  yoa !    \A^id€. 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife  :  You  must  restore,  sir. 
And  make  a  new  provision. 

Perez.  Am  I  mad  now, 
Or  am  I  christen'd  ?     You,  my  pagan  oovsiB, 
My  mighty  Mahound  kinsman,  whstquirk  now  ? — 
Yon  shall  be  welcome  all ;  I  hope  to  see,  sir, 
Your  grace  here,  and  my  cos ;  we  are  all  soldiers. 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 

Duke.  Are  you  blaink  at  this  ?  then  I  mut  t^ 
you,  sir. 
You've  no  command !  Now  yon  may  go  at  plea- 
sure. 
And  ride  your  ass-troop :  'Twas  a  trick  I  ns'd 
To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty. 
And  saving  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me, 
Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. — 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady. 
And  rich  ones  too,  I  will  make  bold  with  thoee  ; 
And  you  have  land  1'  th'  Indies,  as  I  take  it ; 
Thither  we*ll  go,  and  view  a  while  those  (dimates. 
Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  yon : 
'Tis  done  ;  we  must  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou  art  a  brave  gentleman. 
And,  by  this  sacred  light,  I  love  thee  dearly. — 
The  house  is  none  of  yours,  I  did  but  jest,  sir  ; 

Nor  you  are  no  cox  of  mine  ;  I  beseech  you  vanish  ; 
I  tell  you  plain,  you've  no  more  right  than  he  has ; 
That  senseless  &ing,  your  wife,  has  once  more 
Go  you,  and  consider  !  [fod'd  ye  ; 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  my  sweet  cousin ! 
I  should  be  glad,  sir 

Perez.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for't. 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her  !  CCn<- 

Juan.  These  are  fine  toys. 

Marg.  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one  poor 
month, 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  111  go  too  ; 
Give  me  but  will  so  far.  ^ 

Leon,  Well,  I  will  try  you. — 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace ;  we've  private  biisuies& 

Duke,  If  I  miss  thee  again,  I  am  an  arrant 
bungler.  {AHde. 

Juan,  Thou  shalt  have  my  command,  and  I'll 
march  under  thee ; 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled. 
Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

Akn.  I  have  seen  visions  !  ISxetau. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  l.-'Theeame. 
Enter  Lbon  with  a  letter,  and  Maboaiuta. 


Leon.  Come  hither,  wife  ;  d'youknow  this  hand  ? 

Marg.  I  do,  sir  ; 
'Tis  Estifania's,  that  was  once  my  woman. 

Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  Uiat  one  Cacafogo, 
An  usuring  jeweller's  son  (I  know  the  rascal) 
Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you 

Marg.  He  is  a  monster :  DeUver  me  from  moun- 
tains ! 

Leon.  D'you  go  a-birding  for  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple?— 


And  this  evening  will  come  to  yon  and  shew  you 
And  offers  anything  to  get  access  to  you :    [jewels. 
If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
(For  he  is  fit  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him ; 
And  so  I  wUl,  be  you  conformable, 
And  follow  but  my  will. 

Marg.  I  shall  not  fail,  sir. 

Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d*yoa  think  ? 

Marg.  No,  sure,  sir, 
He  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

Leon,  Nor  bring  yon  to  him,  if  my  wit  hold,  fiiir 
wife ! 
Let's  in  to  dinner.  lEjtetmL 
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SCENE  II The  Street, 

Enter  Psrbi. 
Perex,  Had  I  but  lungs  enough  to  bawl  suffi- 
ciently, 
That  all  the  queans  in  Christendom  might  hear  me, 
That  men  might  run  away  from  [the]  contagion, 
I  ha(f  my  wish :  'Would  it  were  most  high  treason, 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry  ! 
I  mean  for  any  man  that  would  live  handsomely. 
And  Uke  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  tormenta  shall  I  put  her  to  ?     Phalaris'  bull 

now — 
'Pox,  they  love  bulling  too  weU,  tho'  they  smoke 

for't— 
Cut  her  a- pieces  ?  ey'ry  piece  will  live  still, 
And  e?'ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief ; 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there  is  no  hanging  'em ; 
They  are  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and  fea- 
To  bum  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders,  [thers ; 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her, 
And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants  ? 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old  Babel. 
I  must  destroy  her. 

EnUr  Cacavooo,  with  a  cutket. 

Cao.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts,  a  she- 
moth. 
That  er'ry  silk-man's  shop  breeds  1  to  be  cheated, 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham  ! 

PereM.  Who's  that  is  cheated  ?  speak  again,  thou 
▼ision  1 
But  art  thou  cheated  ?  minister  some  comfort ! 
Tell  me  directly,  art  thou  cheated  bravely  ? 
Come,  pr'ythee  come ;  art  thou  so  pure  a  coxcomb 
To  be  undone  ?  do  not  dissemble  with  me ; 
Tell  me,  I  coigure  thee. 

Cae.  Then  keep  thy  circle. 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee. 
And,  whoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human, 
I'll  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  damnably. 

Perex.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cae,  Dost  thou  laugh  ?  Damnably,  I  say,  most 
damnably. 

Perex.  By  whom,  good  spirit  ?  speak,  speak ! 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cae,  I'll  utter — laugh  *till  thy  lungs  crack — hj 
a  rascal  woman, 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 
Dost  thou  laugh  still  ? 

Perex,  I  must  laugh ;  pr'ythee  pardon  me ; 
I  shall  laugh  terribly. 

Cae,  I  shall  be  angry. 
Terrible  angry ;  I  have  cause. 

Perex,  That's  it. 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  angry, 
Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated  ?  art  sure  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Cae,  I  shall  break  thy  head ;  my  valour  itches 
at  thee. 

Perex,  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  cosen'd  ? 
A  real  woman  ? 

Cae.  A  real  devil ; 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains. 
How  rank  they  smell ! 

Perex,  Sweet  cozen'd  sir,  let  me  see  them ; 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  (I  would  have  you  note 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also,  [that) 

A  scurvy  woman ;  I  am  undone,  sweet  sir. 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh. 


Cae,  Vtkj  you  take  it.  {Q\ve$  him  the  casket. 

You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe  ; 
What  need  we  fiddles,  bawdy  songs,  and  sack, 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry  ? 

Perex,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
I've  seen  these  jewels  ;  what  a  notable  pennyworth 
Have  you  had  next  your  heart !  You  frill  not  take, 
Some  twenty  ducats [sir, 

Cae.  Thou'rtdeceiv'd;  I'll  take 

Perex,  .To  clear  your  bargain  now  ? 

Cao.  ril  take  some  ten. 
Some  anything,  some  half  ten,  half  a  ducat 

Perex.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  those  stones 
D'you  mark  their  waters  ?  [sure ; 

Cae,  Quicksand  choak  their  waters. 
And  hers  that  brought  'em  too  !    But  I  shall  find 
her. 

Perex,  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope  ;  but  do  not  hurt 
You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom,  [her ; 

If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  (as  you  may  have. 
For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often. 
It  is  at  some  time  too  a  fine  Tariety) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatly.— 
She  has  taken  half  mine  anger  off  with  this  trick. 

lExit. 

Cae,  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this  fellow  ; 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch. 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals'  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady ;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied.     lExit, 


SCENE  III — An  Apartment  in  Margarita's 

Bouse, 

Enter  Laoir  and  Maboabita. 

Leon,  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  (X>untry- 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly :   [house. 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry  ; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 

Marg,  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon  your  plea- 
Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  sir,  I'll  live  with  you.  [sure ; 

Leon,  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true  one, 
When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband. 
And  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  honour. 
Why,  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly. 
And  my  rough  nature  fadls  like  ixMring  streams. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman  ! 
When  we  meet  sudi,  we  bear  our  stamps  on  both 

sides. 
And  thro'  the  world  we  hold  our  current  virtues ; 
Alone,  we*re  single  medals,  only  faces. 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows. 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that  trouble  ; 
I'll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant : 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends, 
Hiey  shall  be  welcome  all ;  visit  acquaintance. 
Go  at  your  pleasure,  now  experience 
Has  link'd  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness  ! 

[Clashing  of  swords,  A  cry  vMhkn\  Down  with 
their  swords ! 
What  noise  is  this  ?  what  dismal  cry  ? 

Marg,  'Tis  loud  too  : 
Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  i'  th'  street ;  look 

Leon,  Look  out,  and  help  !  [out  there. 

ffUcr  Senrant 
Serv,  Oh,  sir,  the  Duke  Medina- 


Leon,  What  of  the  Duke  Medina  ? 
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Serv,  Oh,  sweet  gentleman, 
Is  almost  slain. 

Marg.  Away,  away,  and  help  him  ! 
All  the  house  help  !  lExeunt  Mabo.  and  Sarr. 

Leon,    How  !    slain  ? — ^Why,  Margarita  !  why, 
wife! — 
Sure,  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again. 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Dinut,  led  in  by  Maroaiuta,  Sanchio,  Alonso,  and 

Servant 

Marg.  How  came  you  hurt,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,   the  noble 
colonel ; 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  honour. 
And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  prospers ; 
And  he  has  left  me  thus.     For  charity. 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  torturM  body, 
That  ere  I  perish,  I  may  shew  my  penitence ! 
I  fear  Tm  slain. 

Leon,  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  noble  sir. 

Leon.  To  bed  with  him ;  and,  wife,  give  your 
attendance. 

Enter  3vax. 


Juan.  Doctors  and  surgeons 

Duke,  Do  not  disquiet  me, 
But  let  me  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

{,ExeurU  Duiu,  Sanchio,  Ajlon.  Mabo.  and  Serv. 
Leon.  Afore  me, 
'Us  rarely  counterfeited ! 

Juan,  True,  it  is  so,  sir ; 
And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil  yon. 
He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  scuffle, 
As  tho'  we  purposed  anger ;  that  same  scratch 
On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  com- 
passion. 
That  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  cunningly. 
I  must  not  stay.     Stand  now,  and  you're  a  brave 
fellow. 
Leon,  I  thank  you,  noble  colonel,  and  I  honour 
you. — 
Never  be  quiet  ?  IMxU  Juak. 

Enter  Mahoartta. 

Marg.  He's  most  desp'rate  iU,  sir ;    ^ 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  months  will  recover  him. 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the  fool  in  ? 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  ground  ?  We're  haunted  ! 
Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with  dreams 
thus  ? 

Marg,  What  ail  you,  sir  ? 

Leon,  Nay,  what  ail  yon,  sweet  wife, 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience  ? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  should  suffer  thus  ? 
Have  not  I  done  my  part  like  a  true  husband. 
And  paid  some  desperate  debts  you  never  look'd 
for? 

Marg.  You  have  done   handsomely,   I   must 
confess,  sir. 

Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a  hawk  ? 
And  watch'd  thee  with  delights  to  satisfy  thee, 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow  ? 

Marg.  Alas,  I  pity  you. 

Leon.  Thon'lt  make  me  angry ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 


Marg.  You  are  always. 
You  carry  a  kind  of  B^Uam  still  about  yon. 

Leon.  If  thou  pursu'st  me  further,  I  nm  stuk 
mad; 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  gentlemen. 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  ahall  be  desperate ! 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  fed  1  Imow  it 
Are  yon  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  yon  ? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veias  aboat  thee. 
I'U  ^have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have  them 

open'd. 
Thy  spirits  purg'd,  for  those  are  they  that  fire  yoi; 
Thy  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid 
To  ail  those  servile  labours  that  she  reaches  at, 
And  go  thro'  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty ; 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty. 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  yon, 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose. 

Marg,  Tve  lost  myself,  sir. 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience ; 

My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness,  I've  lost  too: 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are  crown'd 

By  yotfr  own  nobleness [with, 

Leon,  I  take  you  up. 
And  wear  you  next  my  heart ;  see  yon  be  worth  it 

Enter  Ai.txa. 

Now,  what  with  you  ? 

AltetL  I  come  to  tell  my  lady. 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak  wi&  her. 

Leon.  'Tis  Cacafogo ;  go,  and  entertain  hinit 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Marg.  I  shall  observe  you. 

Leon.  I  have  a  rare  design  upon  that  gentlemas,* 
And  you  must  work  too. 

Altea.  I  shall,  sir,  most  willingly. 

Leon.  KYr9.y  tlien  both,  and  keep  him  dose  is 
some  place. 
From  the  duke's  sight ;  and  keep  the  duke  in  too; 
Make  'em  believe  both :  Fll  find  time  to  cure  'em- 


SCENE  IV.— rA«  Street. 
Enter  Psaas  and  Bbtivania. 

Perez.  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  agais, 

thou  rebel,  C^««. 

And  know'st  how  thou  hast  us*d  me  thrice,  tboa 

rascal } 
Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  vengeance, 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury, 
But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee  ? 
T  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly, 
But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me,  and  com'st  upoa 

me : 
How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  th'  manner, 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thou  look  now  I 
Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing  ! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife, 

Nor  never  a  string,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium  ? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  'pothecaries  in  this  town, 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women, 
And  dare  administer  a  dram  of  rats-bane. 
But  thou  must  fall  to  me  ? 

Estif.  I  know  you've  mercy.  [KnftU. 

Perez.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  deserr'st 

none. 
What  new  trick's  now  afoot,  and  what  new  houses 
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Have  yoa  i'  th'  air?  what  orchards  m  apparition  ? 
What  canst  thou  say  for  thy  life  ? 

Egtif.  Little  or  nothing ; 
I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 
To  beg  for  mercy.   Pray,  let  me  draw  my  book  out, 
And  pray  a  little ! 

Perez.  Do  ;  a  very  little, 
For  I  have  further  business  than  thy  killing ; 
I've  money  yet  to  borrow.    Speak  when  you  are 
ready. 

Estif.  Now,  now,  sir,  now ! — [Shews  a  pUtoL"] 
— Come  on  1  do  you  start  off  from  me  ? 
Do  you  sweat,  great  captain  ? — ^have  you  seen  a 

Perez.  Do  you  wear  guns  ?  [spirit  ? 

Est{f.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  sir. 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now,  what's  the  news  ?  and  let's  discourse  more 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace.  [friendly, 

Perez.  Let  me  see, 
Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Estif.  No,  no,  sir  ;  you  shall  feel. 

Perez.  Hold,  hold,  you  villain ! 
What,  thine  own  husband  ? 

EsHf.  Let  mine  own  husband  then 
Be  in's  own  wits. — There,   there's  a  thousand 
ducats  ! —  IShows  a  purse. 

Who  must  provide  for  you  ? — And  yet  you'll  kill 
me. 

Perez.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 
millions. 

EsHf,  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels?   I 
have  pawn'd  *em. 
You  see  for  what ; — we  must  keep  touch. 

Perez.  I'll  kiss  thee. 
And,  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous. — 
Had  we  the  house  now  I 

Eatif.  Come  along  with  me  ; 
If  that  be  vanish'd,  there  be  more  to  hire,  sir. 

Perez.  I  see  I  am  an  ass,  when  thou  art  near  me. 

iExeunt. 


SCENE  y.—A  Chamber  tn  Margarita's 

House. 

Enter  Laoit ,  Margarita,  and  A^tca,  with  a  taper, 

Leon.  Is  the  fool  come  ? 

Aliea.  Yes,  and  i'  th'  cellar  fast. 
And  there  he  stays  his  good  hour  till  I  call  him ; 
He  will  make  dainty  music  'mong  the  sack-huts. 
Tve  put  him  just,  sir,  under  the  duke's  chamber. 

Leon.  It  is  the  better. 

Altea,  He  has  giv'n  me  royally, 
And  to  my  lady  a  whole  load  of  portigues. 

Leon.  Better  and  better  still. — Go,  Margarita, 
Now  play  your  prize : — ^You  say  you  dare  be  honest; 
I'll  put  you  to  your  best. 

Marg.  Secure  yourself,  sir ; 
Give  me  the  candle  ;  pass  away  in  silence. 

\^Exeunt  Lbon  and  Altka.    Maro.  knoeks. 

Dftke.  [Within.]  Who's  there?  Oh,  oh! 

Marg.  My  lord  ! 

Duke.  [  Within.]  Have  you  brought  me  comfort  ? 

Marg.  I  have,  my  lord : 
Come  forth  ;  'tis  I.    Come  gently  out ;  I'll  help 
you  ;— 


Enter  Duke,  tn  a  goten. 

Come  softly  too.     How  do  you  ? 
Duke.  Are  there  none  here  ? 


[NoUe  below. 


Let  me  look  round ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary. 

Oh,  let  me  bless  this  hour  !    Are  you  alone,  sweet 

Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you.  [friend  ? 

[Cacafogo  makes  a  noise  below. 

Duke.  What's  that  you  tumble  ? 
I've  heard  a  noise  this  half  hour  under  me, 
A  fearful  noise. 

Marg.  The  fat  thing's  mad  i'  th'  cellar,   [Aside. 
And  stumbles  from  one  hogshead  to  another ; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne'er  shall  find  the  way 

out. — 
What  do  you  fear  ?   Come,  sit  down  by  me  cheer- 
fully ; 
My  husband's  safe. — How  do  your  wounds  ? 

Duke.  I've  none,  lady ; 
My  wounds  I  counterfeited  cunningly, 
And  feign' d  the  quarrel  too,  to  enjoy  you,  sweet : 
Let's  lose  no  time. — [Noise  6e/^.]— Hark,  the 
same  noise  again ! 

Marg.  What  noise  ?  why  look  you  pale  ?  I  hear 
no  stirring.-^-. 
(This  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  so  tippled  !) 

[Aside, 
You  are  not  well,  I  know  by  your  flying  fancy ; 
Your  body's  ill  at  ease ;  your  wounds— 

Duke.  I've  none ; 
I  am  as  lusty,  and  as  full  of  health, 
High  in  my  blood 

Marg.  Weak  in  your  blood,  you  would  say. 
How  wretched  is  my  case,  willing  to  please  you. 
And  find  you  so  disable  ! 

Duke.  Believe  me,  lady~— 

Marg.  I  know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have  to 
satisfy  me, 
Your  life  I  know ;  but  is  it  fit  I  spoil  you  ? 
Is  it,  my  love,  do  you  think  ? 

Cac.  [Below.]  Here's  to  the  duke ! 

Duke.  It  nam'd  me  certainly ; 
I  heard  it  plainly  sound. 

Marg.  You  are  hurt  mortally. 
And  fitter  for  your  prayers,  sir,  than  pleasure. 
What  starts  you  make!     I  would  not  kiss  you 

wantonly. 
For  the  world's  wealth. — Have  I  secur'd  my  hus- 
And  put  all  doubts  aside,  to  be  deluded  ?      [band, 

Cao.  [Behw.]  I  come,  I  come. 

Duke.  Heav'n  bless  me ! 

Marg.  And  bless  us  both,  for  sure  this  is  the 
devil! 
I  plainly  heard  it  now ;  he'll  come  to  fetch  you  ! 
A  very  spirit,  for  he  spoke  under  ground. 
And  spoke  to  you  just  as  you  would  have  snatch'd 

me. 
You  are  a  wicked  man,  and  sure  this  haunts  you : 
'Would  you  were  out  o'  th'  house  I 

Duke.  I  would  I  were, 
O'  that  condition  I  had  leap'd  a  vrindow. 

Marg.  And  that's  the  least  leap,  if  you  mean  to 
'scape,  sir. 
Why,  what  a  frantic  man  were  you  to  come  here, 
What  a  weak  man  to  counterfeit  deep  wounds, 
To  wound  another  deeper  ! 

Duke.  Are  you  honest  then  ? 

Marg,  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  ever ;  and  ex- 
cellent honest. 
And  exercise  this  pastime  but  to  shew  you, 
Great  men  are  fools  sometimes  as  well  as  wretches : 
'Would  you  were  well  hurt,  with  any  hope  of  life, 
Cat  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  through  Uie  body, 
To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in,  sir  I 
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I  wish  it  like  a  firiend  that  loves  yoa  dearly  ; 
For  if  my  husband  take  you,  and  take  you  thus 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit, 
Out  of  his  honour  he  must  loll  you  presently ; 
There  is  no  mercy,  nor  an  hour  of  pity : 
And  for  me  to  entreat  in  such  an  agony. 
Would  shew  me  little  better  than  one  guilty. 
Have  you  any  mind  to  a  lady  now  ? 

Duke.  'Would  I  were  off  fiur ! 
If  ever  lady  caught  me  in  a  trap  more 

Marg.  If  you  be  well  and  lusty — ^fie,  fie ;  shake 
not  ! 
You  say  you  love  me ;  come,  come  bravely  now ; 
Despise  all  danger ;  I  am  ready  for  you. 

Duke.  She  mocks  my  misery :  Thou  cruel  lady  ! 

Marg.  Thou  cruel  lord !  wouldst  thou  betray 
my  honesty. 
Betray  it  in  mine  own  house,  wrong  my  husband, 
Like  a  night  thief,  thou  dar'st  not  name  by^day- 
Ught? 

Duke.  I  am  most  miserable. 

Marg.  You  are  indeed ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  thing,  yon  have  made  yourself 

so. 
Could  not  your  own  discretion  tell  you,  sir, 
When  I  was  married  I  was  none  of  yours  ? 
Your  eyes  were  then  commanded  to  look  off  me, 
And  I  now  stand  in  a  circle  and  secure  ; 
Your  spells  nor  power  can  never  reach  my  body. 
Mark  me  but  this,  and  then,  sir,  be  most  miser- 
'Tis  sacrilege  to  violate  a  wedlock,  [able  ; 

You  rob  two  temples,  make  yourself  twice  guilty. 
You  ruin  hers,  and  spot  her  noble  husband  s. 

Duke.  Let  me  be  gone.  I'll  nevermore  attempt 
you. 

Marg.  You  cannot  go ;  'Tis  not  in  me  to  save 
you  : 
Dare  you  do  ill,  and  poorly  then  shrink  under  it  ? 
Were  I  the  duke  Medina  I  would  fight  now. 
For  you  must  fight,  and  bravely,  it  concerns  yon ; 
You  do  me  double  wrong  if  you  sneak  off,  sir. 
And  all  the  world  would  say  I  lov'd  a  coward ; 
And  you  must  die  too,  for  you  vrill  be  kill'd. 
And  leave  your  youth,  your  honour,   and  your 

state. 
And  all  those  dear  delights  you  worshipp'd  here. 

Duke.  The  noise  again !  {,Nci*e  below. 

Cac.  IBehw.]  Some  small  beer,  if  you  love  me. 

Marg.  The  devil  haunts  you  sure ;  your  sins 
are  mighty ; 
A  drunken  devil  too,  to  plague  your  villainy. 

Duke.  Preserve  me  but  this  once ! 

Marg.  There's  a  deep  well 
In  the  next  ytLrd,  if  you  dare  Tenture  drowning : 
It  is  but  death. 

Duke.  I  would  not  die  so  wretchedly. 

Marg.  Out  of  a  garret-window  I  will  let  you 
down  then ; 
But  say  the  rope  be  rotten  ?  'tis  huge  high  too. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  mercy  ? 

Marg.  Now  you  are  frighted  thoroughly. 
And  find  what  'tis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly, 
And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  vice, 
I'll  be  your  guard. 

Duke.  And  I'll  be  your  true  servant. 
Ever  from  this  hour  virtuously  to  love  yon, 
Chastely  and  modestly  to  look  upon  you, 
And  here  I  seal  it  IKUtet  her. 

Marg.  I  may  kiss  a  stranger, 
For  you  must  now  be  so. 


Enter  LaoN,  Jvan,  Aionio,  and  Bamcbio. 

Leon.  How  do  you,  my  lord  ? 
Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you  ?  you  were  well  before. 
'Pray,  sir,  be  comforted ;  I  have  forgot  all. 
Truly  forgiven  too. — ^Wife,  you  are  a  right  oae, 
And  now  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust  yov. 

Juan,  No  more  feign'd  fights,  my  lord;  tfaej 
never  prosper. 

Enter  Altba  attd  Cacavooo,  drumk. 

Leon.  Who's  this  ?  the  devil  in  the  vault  ? 

Altea.  'Tis  he,  sir. 
And  as  lovingly  drunk,  as  though  he  had  studied  iu 

Coo.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  and  loss  me,  lady  • 
Kiss  my  sweet  &ce,  and  make  thy  husband  cnck- 

old  1— 
An  ocean  of  sweet  sack  ! — Shall  we  speak^tressoo  ? 

Leon.  He's  devilish  drunk. 

Duke.  I  had  thought  he  had  been  a  devil ; 
He  made  as  many  noises,  and  as  horrible. 

Leon.  Oh,  a  true  lover,  sir,  will  lament  loudly.— 
Which  of  the  butts  is  your  mistress  ? 

Cac.  Butt  in  thy  belly  1 

Leon.  There's  two  in  thine  I'm  sore,  'tis  grova 

Cac.  Butt  in  thy  face  !  [so  monttrovs. 

Leon.  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep. 
A  fool's  love  should  be  drunk ;  he  has  paid  weQ 

for't  too. 
When  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail. 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Cacavooo  and  Scmot 

Enter  Psiun  and  EsrrrAmA. 

• 

Leon.  Who's  this?  my  Mahound  couan? 

Perez.  Good,  sir ;  'tis  very  good  !    'Would  I'i 
a  house,  too  1 
(For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air) 
My  Termagant  coz,  I  would  be  bold  to  tell  yWt 
I  durst  be  merry  too  ;  I  tell  you  plainly. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on't, 
A  pretty  lady  too ;  I  have  miss'd  both : 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him ! 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it. 
See  it  but  once  more.     But  I  shall  cry  for  soger' 
I'll  hire -a  chandler's  shop  dose  under  you. 
And,  for  my  fooUery,  sell  soap  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  beartfly* 
You  are  a  fool,  coz. 

Leon.  I  must  laugh  a  little. 
And  now  I've  done. — Coz,  thou  ahalt  live  "9^ 

me. 
My  merry  coz  ;  the  world  shall  not  divorce  us* 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  shalt  never  wtf^ 
Will  this  content  thee  ? 

Perez.  I'll  cry,  and  then  I'll  be  thankful, 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  you : 
I*d  live  a  swaJlow  here,  I  must  confess.— 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  aU,  if  thou  be  honest ; 
At  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent. 

Ett^f.  If  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first 

Leon.  Hold,  this  is  yours;   some  reoompen^ 
for  service  :  {Oivet  money  to  Bs"'- 

Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  commissioo. 
sir.  [ToUft"- 

Now  you  are  a  captain. 

Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince,  sir ; 
And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen. 

Omnes.  We  all  rqoice  in'u 
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Juan.  Sir,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  through  all 

^lon.  And  I.  [fortunes. 

AUea.  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 

Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother ; 
I  have  two  *ties,  my  own  blood,  and  my  mistress. 

Marg.  Is  she  your  sister  ? 

Leon,  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 
And  my  best  sister ;  for  she  proT'd  so,  wench, 
When  she  deceived  you  with  a  loving  husband. 

Altea.  I  would  not  deal  so  truly  for  a  stranger. 

Marg.  Well,  I  could  chide  you ; 


But  it  must  be  lovingly,  and  like  a  sister. 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  you  nobly, 
(For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  you) 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 
Juan.  Your  colours  you  must  wear,  and  wear 
'em  proudly. 
Wear  'em  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too  : 
And  .all    the    world  shall  know  we're   Virtue's 
servants. 
Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a  noble 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind.       [mind 

[fixeufU. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

Good  night,  our  worthy  friends  !  and  may  you  part 
Each  with  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 
As  you  came  hither  !    To  those  noble  eyes, 
That  deign  to  smile  on  our  poor  faculties. 
And  give  a  blessing  to  our  labouring  ends, 
As  we  hope  many,  to  such  Fortune  send 
Their  own  desires,  wives  fisiir  as  light,  as  chaste ! 
To  those  that  live  by  spite,  wives  made  in  haste ! 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


CABBUJiSK,  Otnerta  of  Candp. 

ANTiirous,  Sim  to  Cassilanb. 

Fkrnanoo,  a  Venetian  Captain,  Servant  to  Akno- 

PHKL. 

Phu^ndjkr,  Prince  qfCppnu,  pastionald^  in  love 

with  EnoTA. 
OoNZALo,  an  ambitious^  politic  Lord  qf  Venice, 
OAfiPKJio,  Secretary  nf  State. 
MsuTUB,  a  Gentleman  of  Cyprue. 
Abcaxbs,  a  notOe  Soldier,  Friend  to  Camilams. 
Dxcius,  Friend  to  Aimifous. 

PORPHYCIO,  \  „ 

PbesBHRS.  ]  Senators, 


Paolo  Micbabl,  a  Venetian  Ambassador. 
MocHDrao,  an  ^norant  Servant  to  Ematsu 

Benatora. 
Gentlemen. 
Soldiers. 
Serrants. 

Ebota,  a  Princess,  imperious,  and  i^an 

ing  beautp. 
AmrorvBL,  Dauphter  to  Cabsilakm. 
Hypaacha,  Attendant  on  tiu  Prinoees  Emvta 


SCENE—Thb  City  of  Candxa. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  h— The  Street. 
Enter  Gaspkho  and  Mxlitos. 


Mel.  Sir,  yon*re  the  very  friend  I  wisb'd  to 
meet  with, 
I  have  a  large  discourse  invites  your  ear 
To  be  an  auditor. 

Gas,  And  what  concerns  it  ? 

Mel,  The  sadly  thriving  progress  of  the  loves 
Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and  that  great  lady, 
Whose  insolence,  and  never-yet-match'd  pride, 
Can  by  no  character  be  well  ezprest. 
But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota. 

Gas,  Alas,  Melitus,  I  should  guess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  find  from  her,  to  be 
As  harsh  as  the  event  doth  prove :  But  now 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pity  passionate  griefs, 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  lies 
Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Mel,  Who  can  tell 
Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  once 
Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  sake. 
That  is  a  monster  in  it  ? 

Giu,  Here's  the  misery 
Of  having  a  child  our  prince ;  else  I  presume 
The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar'd  to  attempt 
So  bloody  an  invasion. 

Mel,  Yet  I  wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  still  the  senate 
So  almost  superstitiously  adores 
GonzalOy  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gas,  The  Senate 
Is  wise,  and  therein  just ;  for  this  Gonzalo, 
Upon  a  massacre  perform'd  at  sea 


By  th'  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a  merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  Senate  there,  in  open  court 
Professed,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Had  shew'd,  deserved  not  only  fine,  but  death 
(For  Candy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace :) 
Since  when  upon  a  motion  in  the  Senate, 
For  conquest  of  our  land,  'tis  known  for  certaiop 
That  only  this  Gonzalo  dar'd  to  oppose  it. 
His  reason  was,  because  it  too  mucli  savour'd 
Of  lawless  and  unjust  ambition. 
The  wars  were  scarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  'gainst  his  life,  fied  from  his  coontry. 
And  hither  came,  where,  to  confirm  his  truth, 
I  know,  Melitus,  he  out  of  his  own  store. 
Hath  monied  Cassilane  the  general. 

Mel.  What,  without  other  pledges  than  Ca.«- 
silane's, 
Bare  promise  of  repa3rment  ? 

Gas,  No,  it  may  be 
He  has  some  pretty  lordship  to  retire  to ; 
But  thus  he  hath  done  ;  now  'tis  fit,  MeUtos, 
The  Senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is  throughout  the  world 
UnfoUowed  and  admired. 

Mel,  What  laws  are  these,  sir  ? 
Let  me  so  much  importune  you. 

Gas.  You  shall. 
And  they  be  worth  your  knowledge :  Briefly  thus - 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  can  detect  apparently 
Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
Received  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Require  th'  offender's  life  ;  unless  he  please 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 
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Mel.  By  which   strict   law,   the    senate  is  in 
Should  they  neglect  Gonzalo  ?  [danger, 

Gtu,  Right,  the  law 
Permits  a  like  equality  to  aliens, 
As  to  a  home-bom  patriot. 

Mel.  Pray,  sir,  the  other? 

Gaa.  Know,  Melitns, 
The  elder  Cretans  floarish'd  many  years, 
In  war,  in  peace  unparallerd,  and  they 
(To  spur  heroic  spirits  on  to  virtae) 
Enacted  that  what  man  soe'er  he  were, 
Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  enemy, 
So  by  the  general  Toice  approved,  and  known. 
Might,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  demand 
For  satisfaction,  and  reward. 

Mel.  They  are 
Both  famous  laws  indeed. 

Enter  a  MemeDget,  mth  LelUrs. 

Met.  Master  secretary. 
The  senate  is  about  to  sit,  and  crave 
Your  presence. 

Gas,  What,  so  suddenly  ? 

Met.  These  letters 
Will  shew  the  causes  why. 

G<u.  [reads  the  dispaiches.}  Heay'n,  thou  art 
great. 
And  worthy  to  be  thanked  I 

Mel.  Your  countenance,  sir. 
Doth  promise  some  good  tidings. 

Gas.  Oh,  the  best 
And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e'er  was  told  I 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

Mel.  How,  sir  ? 

Gas.  And  what  doth  add  some  delight  more, 
There  is  amongst  the  soldiers  a  contention 
Wlio  shall  be  the  triumpher,  and  it  stands 
Doubtful  between  a  father  and  his  son, 
Old  Cassilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

Mel.  Why  may  not  both  demand  it  ? 

Gas.  The  law  denies  it, 
But  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent, 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referred 
To  plead  before  the  senate ;  and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  be  judg'd 
The  chief,  and  then  to  make  demands. 

Mel.  You  ravish  me 
With  wonder  and  delight. 

Gas.  Come ;  as  we  walk, 
1  shall  more  fully  inform  you.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II.—  The  Senaie  House. 
Enter  Casbuani,  AacAirn,  Aimitora,  and  Dacnnu 

Cos.  Admit  no  soldier  near  us  till  the  senate 
Have  took  their  places. 

Are.  You  are  obey'd,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Decius,  fall  off. 

Dee.  I  shall. 

Cas.  Give  leave,  Arcanes :      LExit  Aic.  and  Dae 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me  :  Who  am  I  ? 

Ant.  It  were  a  sin  against  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  I  should  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  father  on  my  knee : 
Your  pleasure  ?  IKneelt. 

Cas.  What,  so  low  ?  Canst  thou  find  joints. 
Yet  be  an  elephant  ?  Antinous,  rise ; 
Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
The  ambition  of  thy  gallantry,  that  they 

b  o 


Whose  confidence  thou  hast  bewitch'd,  should  see 
Their  little  god  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Though  in  my  hand  I  did  grasp  thunder. 

Ant,  Sir, 
For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  discharg'd 
A  part  of  my  obedience.    But  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  do)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tjrrant-like  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  derived 
From  successary,  but  purchas*d  with  my  blood, 
Then  I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers. 

Cas.  Boldly  urg'd. 
And  proudly,  I  could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Considt  with  just  disdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.     Say  freely. 
Wilt  thou  resign  the  flatteries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a  popular  breath 
Have  rais'd  thy  giant-Uke  conceit,  to  add 
A  suffrage  to  thy  father's  merit  ?    Speak. 

Ant.  Sir,  hear  me :  Were  there  not  a  chronicle 
Well  penned  by  all  their  tongues,  who  can  report 
What  they  have  seen  you  do ;  or  had  you  not 
Best  in  your  own  performance  writ  your  self. 
And  been  your  own  text,  I  would  undertake 
Alone,  without  the  help  of  art,  or  character. 
But  only  to  recount  your  deeds  in  arms. 
And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam'd  a  precedent 
Of  living  victory  :  But  as  you  are 
Great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  styled  great, 
It  would  betray  a  poverty  of  spirit 
In  me  to  obstruct  my  fortunes,  or  descent, 
If  I  should,  coward-like,  surrender  up 
The  interest  which  the  inheritance  of  your  virtue 
And  mine  own  thrifty  fate  can  claim  in  honour : 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  which  any 
That  wears  a  sword,  and  hath  but  seen  me  fight. 
Gives  me,  I  will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot. 
One  tittle. 

Cas.  Not  to  me  ? 

Ant.  You  are  my  father. 
Yet  not  to  you.    . 

Cas.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar'st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend  ? 

Ant,  Had  I 
Been  slothful,  and  not  foUow'd  you  in  aU 
The  streights  of  death,  you  might  have  justly  then 
Reputed  me  a  bastard :  'Tis  a  cruelty, 
More  than  to  murther  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet  infant  honour  from  me. 

Cas.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of  age. 
Thy  father's  grey-hair'd  beard  :  Full  fifty  years, 
(And  more  than  half  of  this,  ere  thou  wert  bom) 
I  have  been  known  a  soldier,  in  which  time 
I  found  no  difference  'twizt  war  and  peace. 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well ;  there  hath  not  liv'd 
These  fifty  years  a  man  whom  Crete  preferr'd 
Before  thy  father ;  let  me  boldly  boast. 
Thy  father,  both  for  discipline  and  action 
Hath  so  long  been  the  first  of  all  his  nation ; 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable. 
Nay  human,  being  so  young,  my  son,  my  child. 
Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  fiither. 
For  one  day's  service,  and  that  one  thy  first. 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  years  ? 

Ant.  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ;  for,  sir, 
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That  very  day  whereon  yoa  got  your  fame, 
You  took  it  from  some  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deterring  that 
Which  you  gain'd  in  a  day,  as  I  have  mine. 

Cos.  But  he  was  not  my  father  then,  Antinous ; 
Thou  leav'st  out  that. 

Ant.  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father. 
He  had  been  then  immortal ;  for  a  father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  son 
Inherits  it,  as  when  you  give  us  life. 
Your  life  is  not  diminished  but  renew'd 
In  us  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  images. 

CctB,  So  be  thou  curs'd 
In  thy  posterity,  as  I  in  thee, 
Dishonourable  boy  !  O,  shall  that  sun, 
Which  not  a  year  yet  since  beheld  me  mounted 
Upon  a  fiery  steed,  waving  my  sword, 
And  teaching  this  young  man  to  manage  arms. 
That  was  a  raw,  fresh  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  shall  that  same  sun  be  witness 
Against  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude  ? 
Who,  to  eclipse  the  light  of  my  renown, 
Can  no  way  hope  to  get  a  noble  name. 
But  by  the  treading  on  his  father's  greatness ; 
Thou  wilt  not  yield  ? 

Ant,  VLj  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  sword  hath  purchased. 

Enter  AncAinn  and  Dacnm. 

Arc.  The  senate,  my  lord. 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
Begin  to  throng  about  them. 

Cos*  Now,  Arcanes,  the 

Arc.  What,  sir  ? 

Cos.  Trifles  will  affront  us  ;  that 
Fine  fighting  stripling. 

Arc.  Let  him  have  the  shame  on't ; 
'Please  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Cfu.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  quail'd  before. 

Dec.  [To  Antinous.]  My  lord,  be  confident. 
Let  not  your  fiither  daunt  you. 

Ant.  Decius,  whither 
Must  I  withdraw  ? 

Dec.  On  this  side. — See,  the  soldiers 
Attend  your  pleasure Courage,  sir ;  the  senate. 

Cos.  Way  for  the  senate. 

Enter  VoKPavao,  PaasBMB,  three  other  Senators, 
GovEALO,  Gaspbbo,  and  Soldiers. 

My  good  lords,  I  know  not 

What  tax  of  arrogance  I  may  incur. 

Should  I  presume,  though  courted  by  your  favours, 

To  cake  a  place  amongst  you ;  I  had  rather 

Give  proof  of  my  unfeign  d  humility 

By  some,  though  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place, 

Than  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  censure. 

Pot.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known  and 
tried; 
We  cannot  rai^  you  in  a  nobler  friendship 
Than  your  great  service  to  the  state  deserves. 

Por.  Will't  please  you  sit  ? 

Gon.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porphycio  ? 
It  must  not  be. 

Por.  My  lord,  yon  are  too  modest. 

Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome, 

Else ^but  I  have  done :  Your  lordships  are  -ob- 

serv'd. 


Enter  Fkrnarik),  led  in  captive  bf  Soldkr^ 

Gas.  Is  the  demandant  ready  ? 

Arc.  He  is  ready. 

Ga».  Produce  him  then. 

Arc.  Before  this  sacred  presence, 
I,  by  a  general  consent,  am  made 
The  Soldiers'  Voice,  and  to  your  gracions  wisdoms. 
Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country's  duanpioiL 
Cassilane. 

Dec.  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the  leaser 
number 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this  ooontry. 
Approve  this  champion ;  I,  in  all  their  names, 
Who  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  before  yoa 
The  mightiest  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 
Speak,  fellow-soldiers. 

Sol.  Antinous,  Antinous. 

Gas.  Stand  by  all,  save  the  two  competitors. 

Pos.  My  lords,  how  much  your  <»untry  ova 
you  both, 
The  due  reward  of  your  desertfnl  glories 
Must  to  posterity  remain :  But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  daim 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  boUi 
(It  seems)  have  truly  merited,  take  leaTe 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights ;  we  shall  attend  ye. 

Por.  Wherein  priority  of  voice  is  granted, 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you  ;  for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  course  of  war, 
As  well  doth  challenge  it  as  the  best  privUege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent's  worthy  father. 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  content  ? 

Sol.  Ay,  ay. 

Cos.  Right  grave,  right  gracious  fitthen,  bov 
It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life  time  have  [vi>^ 

Been  practis'd  in  the  school  of  blood  and  slaughter, 
To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life's  last  farewell. 
Your  wisdoms  will  consider :  were  there  pitch'd 
Another,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm  batb 

scatter 'd. 
Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  through  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that. 
That  only  of  but  following  me,  be  happy, 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival ; 
For  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about  me, 
(My  fellow-soldiers^  first,  with  what  a  confidenoe 
I  led  them  on  to  fignt,  went  on  still,  and 
As  if  I  could  have  been  a  second  Nature, 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example. 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I  gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge. 
To  heighten  resolution  ;  in  a  word. 
To  out-do  action  :  it  boots  not  to  discover. 
How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fledg'd  nor  sldll'd 
In  martial  play,  was  even  as  ignorant 
As  chUdish :  but  I  list  not  to  disparage, 
His  non-ability  :  The  signal  given 
Of  battie,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem)  I  met  them, 
I  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies  met  Uiem  ; 
And  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
Had  been  compos'd  of  cannon-proof,  I  stood 
The  volleys  of  their  shot.     I,  I  myself 
Was  he  that  first  disranVd  their  woods  of  pikes : 
But  when  we  came  to  handy  strokes,  as  often 
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As  I  lent  blows,  so  often  I  gave  wonnds, 

And  every  wouad  a  death.     I  may  be  bold 

To  justify  a  truth,  this  very  sword 

Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides ; 

And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory , 

When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in  fight. 

Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 

And  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhors'd, 

I  stept  between,  and  rescu'd  him  myself, 

Or  horses*  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt ; 

And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintained 

The  combat  with  the  gallant  general. 

Till  having  taken  breath,  he  throng'd  before  me, 

Renew'd  the  fight,  and  with  a  fatal  blow, 

Stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 

From  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone, 

Had  more  than  full  three-quarters  kill'd :  A  man 

Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died, 

Not  by  a  boy's  weak  push  :  I  talk  too  much, 

But  'tis  a  fault  of  age  :  if,to  bring  home 

I^ng  peace,  long  victory,  even  to  your  capitol ; 

If  to  secure  your  kingdom,  wives,  and  children, 

Your  lives  and  liberties  ;  if  to  renown 

Your  honours  through  the  world,  to  fix  your  names. 

Like  blazing  stars  admir'd,  and  fear'd  by  all 

That  have  but  heard  of  Candy,  or  a  Cretan, 

Be  to  deserve  th'  approvement  of  my  manhood, 

Then  thus  much  have  I  done  :  what  more,  examine 

The  annals  of  my  life  ;  and  then  consider 

What  I  have  been,  and  am.     Lords,  I  have  said. 

Gon,  With  reverence  to  the  senate,  is  it  lawful, 
Without  your  custom's  breach,  to  say  a  word  ? 

Pos.  Say  on,  my  lord  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  I  have  heard. 
And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds       • 
Of  chivalry  disconrsM,  that  I  confess, 
I  do  not  think  the  worthies,  while  they  liv*d 
All  nine,  deserr'd  as  much  applause,  or  memory, 
As  this  one  :  but  who  can  do  ought  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  must  be  somewhat 
More  than  a  man :  [  To  Antinous.]  You  tread 

a  dang'rous  path, 
Yet  I  shall  hear  you  gladly ;  for  believe  me, 
Thus  much  let  me  profess,  in  honour's  cause, 
I  would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king, 
(My  country's  father)  yield  :  If  you  transcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  say, 
That  miracles  are  yet  in  use.     I  fear 
I  have  offended. 

Por.  You  have  spoken  nobly. 
Antinous,  use  your  privilege. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers. 
Ere  I  begin,  one  suit  I  have  to  make, 
'Tis  jnst,  and  honourable. 

Por,  and  Po»,  Speak  and  have  it. 

Ant,  That  you  would  please  the  soldiers  might 
Together  by  their  general.  [all  stand 

Pos.  'Tis  granted. 
All  fall  to  yonder  side :  go  on,  Antinous.   [father. 

Ant.  I  shall  be  brief  and  plain :  All  what  my 
(This  country*s  patron)  hath  discours'd,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you :  Is't  true  ? 

Sol.  True,  true. 

Ant.  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  of  my  performance 

Took  light  from  what  I  saw  him  do :  And  thus 

A  city,  though  the  flame  be  much  more  dreadful. 

May  from  a  little  spark  be  set  on  fire ; 

Of  all  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  give  instance 

Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert. 

First,  I  sought  out  (but  through  how  many  dangers, 

b  b  ^ 


Mylords,  judge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  commander, 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whose  proud  weight 
Our  land  shrunk  under,  him  I  found  and  fought 

with. 
Fought  with,  and  slew.   Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you, 
Is't  true  or  not  ? 
Sol.  True,  true. 
Ant.  When  he  was  falFn, 
The  hearts  of  all  our  adversaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  young  Fernando,  son 
To  the  hist  duke  of  Venice,  gather'd  head, 
And  soon  renew'd  the  field ;  by  whose  example 
The  bold  Venetians,  doubling  strength  and  courage. 
Had  got  the  better  of  the  day ;  our  men, 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew 
Like  Hydra*s  head,  recoil,  and  'gan  to  fly  : 
I  follow'd  them  ;  and  what  I  said,  they  know  ; 
The  sum  on*t  is,  I  call'd  them  back,  new  rank'd 

them ; 
Led  on,  they  follow'd,  shrunk  not  till  the  end : 
Fellows  in  arms,  is't  true,  or  no  ? 
Sol.  True,  true. 

Ant.  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one. 
The  only  great  exploit ;  which  was  to  take 
Fernando  prisoner,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  fight  I  did  :  myself,  without 
The  help  of  any  arm,  save  the  arm  of  Heaven. 
Speak  soldiers,  is  it  true,  or  no  ? 
Sol.  Antinous!  Antinous! 
Ant,  Behold  my  prisoner,  Others. 
Fer.  This  one  man 
Ruin*d  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Crete  in  her  robes  of  mightiness  and  conquest. 

Pos.  We  need  not  use  long   circumstance  of 
Antinous,  thou  art  conqueror :  the  senate,  [words. 
The  soldiers,  and  thy  valour  have  pronounc'd  it. 
All.  Antinous  I  Antinous  I 
Por.  Make  thy  demand. 
Cos.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I  may  part. 

Pos.  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonour'd ;  do  not  imagine 
We  prize  your  presence  at  so  slight  a  rate. 
Demand,  Antinous. 

Ant.  Thus,  my  lords ;  to  witness 
How  far  I  am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  more  valiant,  though  more  fieivoured 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand  is. 
That  for  a  lasting  memory  of  his  name, 
His  deeds,  his  real,  nay  his  royal  worth, 
You  set  up  in  your  capitol,  in  brass. 
My  father  s  statue,  there  to  stand  for  ever, 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories. 
With  this  inscription  to  succeeding  ages  : 
"  Great  Cassilane,  patron  of  Candy's  peace, 
Perpetual  triumpher." 

Por.  and  Pos.  It  is  granted.     What  more  ? 
Ant.  No  more. 
Cas.  How,  boy  ? 
Gon.  Thou  art  immortal. 
Both  for  thy  son-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unconquer'd  mind. 

Ant.  My  prisoner,  lords. 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  I  surrender : 
Fit  you  his  ransom ;  half  whereof  I  give 
For  largess  to  the  soldiers :  the  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument. 
Cas.  Ambitious  villain ! 
Gon.  Thou  art  all  uniroitable. 
My  lords,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
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With  Venice,  use  Fernando  like  a  prince  ; 
His  ransom  Til  disburse,  whatever  it  be : 
Yet  you  may  stay  him  with  you,  till  conditions 
Of  amity  shall  be  concluded  on : 
Are  ye  content  ? 

Pot.  We  are,  and  ever  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  your  nobleness. 

Gon,  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market-place, 
I'U  thither  send  your  largess. 

Sol,  Antinous!  Antinoust  lExtuni. 

Casm  I  have  a  suit,  too,  lords. 

Por.  and  Pot.  Propose  it, 
'Tis  yours,  if  fit  and  just 

Cos.  Let  not  my  services. 
My  being  forty  years  a  drudge,  a  pack-horse 
To  you,  and  to  the  state,  be  branded  now 
With  ignominy  ne'er  to  be  forgotten : 
Rear  me  no  monument,  unless  you  mean 
To  have  me  fam'd  a  coward,  and  be  stamp'd  so. 

Pos.  We  understand  you  not. 

Ctu.  Proud  boy,  thou  dost. 
And  tyrant-like,  insult' st  upon  my  shame. 

Ant.  Sir,  Heaven  can  tell,  and  my  integrity. 
What  I  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  senate's  gratitude.     I  now  acknowledge  it. 

Cos.  Observe  it,  fathers,  how  this  haughty  boy 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours  : 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  made. 
But  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 
How  I  by  him  was  master'd ;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it,    • 
He  would  have  my  dishonour  and  his  triumphs 
Engrav'd  in  brass :   hence,  hence  proceeds  the 

felsehood 
Of  his  insinuating  piety. — 
Thou  art  no  child  of  mine :  thee  and  thy  blood. 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  senate, 
I  utterly  renounce  :  so  thrift  and  fate 
Confirm  me  !  Henceforth  never  see  my  face, 
Be^  as  thou  art,  a  villain  to  thy  father ! — 


Lords,  I  must  crave  your  leaves :   come, 
Arcanes.  lExeunt  Cab.  amd  hig 

Gon.  Here's  a  strange  high-bom  spirit. 

Pot.  'Tis  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage ;  I  dare  assure 
Antinous  of  his  favour. 

Ant.  I  not  doubt  it ; 
He  is  both  a  good  man,  and  a  good  &tlier. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordships. 

Pot.  Do,  Antinous. 

Gon.  Yes :  feast  thy  triumphs 
With  applause  and  pleasures. 

Por.  and  Pot,  Lead  on. 
IFUmruh  cfeomett.     Extunt  all  hmt 
DaciUB. 

Ant.  **  I  utteriy  renounce" 'Twas  so  ? 

Was't  not,  my  Decius  ? 

Dee.  Pish !  you  know,  my  lord. 
Old  men  are  choleric. 

Ant.  And  lastly  parted 
With,  "  Never  henoefor&i  see  my  fece  :"  Oh 
How  have  I  lost  a  father  ?  such  a  father  ? 
Such  a  one,  Decius !  I  am  miserable. 
Beyond  expression. 

Dec.  Fie,  how  unbecoming 
This  shews  upon  your  day  of  fame  ? 

Ant.  O mischief! 
I  must  no  more  come  near  him ;  that  I  kncnr. 
And  am  assur'd  on't. 

Dec.  Say  you  do  not  ? 

Ant.  True : 
Put  case  I  do  not :  What  is  Candy  then 
To  lost  Antinous  ?    Malta,  I  resolve 
To  end  my  days  in  thee. 

Dec.  How's  that  ? 

Ant.  riltry 
All  humble  means  of  beings  reconcil'd  ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  I  may  justly  say. 
This  day  has  proved  my  worst :  Eiedus,  my  worst. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.-^An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of 

Erota. 

Enter  GokkaijO  and  Gaspkho. 

Gat.  Now,  to  what  you  have  heard  ;  as  no  man 
Better  than  I,  give  you  her  character ;  [can 

For  I  have  been  boUi  nurs'd  and  train'd  up  to 
Her  petulant  humours,  and  been  glad  to  beur  them  : 
Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  apprehensions  of  her  beauty,  hath 
Made  her  believe  that  she  is  more  than  woman  : 
And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
'Bout  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him  think. 
And  did  persuade  him  that  he  was  a  god  ; 
So  there  be  those  base  flies,  that  will  not  stick 
To  buz  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  angel. 
And  that  the  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 

Gon,  She  should  not  touch  it  then,  'tis  poets' 
fare. 

Gat.  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  she  may  as  well 
Determine  of  herself  to  be  a  goddess. 
With  lesser  flattery  than  he  a  god : 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  further. 


Every  one  looks  on  her  dies  in  despair. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  wordiily, 
And  what  good  cause  he  had  to  perish  so : 
Here  beauty  is  superlative ;  she  knows  it. 
And  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserrey 
But  ought  to  perish,  and  to  die  for  her : 
Many  great  princes  for  her  love  have  langnish'd. 
And  given  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice. 
Proud  to  have  ended  so  :  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  so  madded  in  his  own  passions, 
That  he  forgets  the  royalty  he  was  bom  to, 
And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slave. 

Gon.  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind  me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gm,  Sir,  mistake  me  not ;  the  service  that  I  owe    , 
Shall  plead  for  me :  I  tell  you  what  she  is,       [yon 
What  she  expects,  and  what  she  will  effect, 
Unless  you  be  the  miracle  of  men. 
That  come  with  a  purpose  to  behold,  | 

And  go  away  your  self. 

Gon.  I  thank  you,  I  will  do  it :  but  pray  re-    ; 
How  is  she  stor'd  with  wit  ?  [solve  me. 
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Gat.  As  with  beauty, 
Infinite,  and  more  to  be  admired  at, 
Than  meddled  with. 

Gon.  And  walks  her  tongne  the  same  gate  with 

her  wit? 
Gtu.  Much  beyond :  whatever  her  heart  thinks, 
she  utters : 
And  so  boldly,  so  readily,  as  you  would  judge 
It  penn'd  and  studied. 

Enter  Erota,  Philandbb,  Annophsl,  Hypabcua, 
MocHiNoo,  and  Attendants. 

Gon,  She  comes. 

Gas.  I  must  leave  you  then, 
But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  you.     iExit. 

Gon.  Still  I  must  thank  you. 
This  is  the  most  passionate, 
Most  pitiful  prince. 
Who  in  the  caldron  of  affections. 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboiled. 

PhU.  If  I  offend  with  too  much  loving  you, 
It  ia  a  fault  that  I  must  still  commit, 
To  make  your  mercy  shine  the  more  on  me. 

£ro.  You  are  the  self-sama  creature  you  con- 
Or  else  you  durst  not  follow  me  with  hope  [demn, 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far 
From  granting  any  comfort  in  this  kind. 
That  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  first : 
I  will  live  free  and  single,  'till  I  find 
Something  above  a  man  to  equal  me ; 
Put  all  your  bravest  heroes  into  one, 
Your  kings  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  person  of  a  man,  and  I  should  scorn  him : 
Must,  and  will  scorn  him. 
The  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes ; 
His  bow  and  torch  extinguished,  and  the  poets. 
That  made  him  first  a  god,  have  lost  their  fire 
Since  I  appear'd,  and  from  my  eyes  must  steal  it. 
This  I  dare  speak  :  and  let  me  see  the  man, 
Now  I  have  spoke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny ; 
Nay,  not  believe  it. 

Moc,  He  is  mad  that  does  not. 

Ero.  Have  not  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  heard 
of  me  ? 
Most  come  to  see  me,  and  seeing  me,  returned 
Full  of  my  praises  ?  Teaching  their  chroniclers 
To  make  their  stories  perfect  ?  for  where  the  name, 
Merely  the  word  of  fair  Erota  stands, 
It  is  a  lasting  history  to  time. 
Begetting  admiration  in  the  men, 
And  in  my  own  sex,  envy  ;  which  glory's  lost, 
When  I  shall  stick  my  beauty  in  a  cloud, 
And  clearly  shine  through  it. 

Gon.  This  woman's  in  the  altitudes. 
And  he  must  be  a  good  astrologer, 
Shall  know  her  zodiac 
PhU.  For  any  man  to  think 

Himself  an  able  purchaser  of  you, 

****** 

Bat  in  the  bargain  there  must  be  declared 
Infinite  bounty  ;  otherwise  I  vow. 
By  all  that's  excellent  and  gracious  in  you, 
I  would  untenant  every  hope  lodg'd  in  me, 
And  yield  myself  up  love's,  or  your  own  martyr. 
Ero.  So  you  shall  please  us. 
Phil,  O  you  cannot  be 
So  heav'nly  and  so  absolute  in  all  things, 
!   And  yet  retain  such  cruel  tyranny. 

Ero,  I  can,  I  do,  I  will. 
,       Gon.  She  is  in  her 
Moods,  and  her  tenses  :  I'll  grammar  with  yon, 


And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you : 
By  your  leave,  great  lady. 

Ero,  What  are  you  ? 

Gon.  A  man, 
A  good  man,  that's  a  wealthy  ;  a  proper  man, 
And  a  proud  man  too ;  one  that  understands 
Himself,  and  knows,  unless  it  be  yourself. 
No  woman  in  the  universe  deserves  him. 
Nay,  lady,  I  must  tell  you  too  withal, 
I  may  make  doubt  of  that,  unless  you  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  on  this  ; 
For  (plain  I  must  be  with  you)  'tis  a  dull  fucus. 

Ero,  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fellow  is  ? 

Atten.  He  is  of  Venice,  madam,  a  great  mag- 
nifico, 
And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Ero.  Let  him  keep  then  among  them ;   what 
makes  he  here  ? 
Here's  state  enough  where  I  am :  here's  ado 
You,  tell  him,  if  he  have  ought  with  us,  let  him 
Look  lower,  and  give  it  in  petition. 

Moc,  Mighty  magnifico,  my  mistress  bid   me 
teU  you. 
If  you  have  ought  with  her,  yon  must  look  lower. 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Gon.  Here  is  for  thee  a  ducat. 

Moc.  You  say  well,  sir ;  take  your  own  course. 

Gon.  I  will  not  grace  you. 
Lady,  so  much  as  take  you  by  the  hand  ; 
But  when  I  shall  vouchsafe  to  touch  your  lip. 
It  shall  be  through  your  court  a  holiday 
Proclaimed  for  so  high  favour. 

Ero.  This  is  some 
Great  man's  jester:  sirrah,  begone  I  here  is 
No  place  to  fool  in. 

Gon.  Where  are  the  fools  you  talk  of? 
I  do  keep  two. 

Ero.  No  question  of  it ;  for 
In  yourself  you  do  maintain  an  hundred. 

Gon,  And  besides  them,  I  keep  a  noble  train,  , 
Statists,  and  men  of  action ;  my  purse  is  large  and 
Beyond  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry :  [deep. 

Fortune  did  vie  with  nature,  to  bestow, 
When  I  was  bom,  her  bounty  equally  : 
*Tis  not  amiss  you  turn  your  eyes  from  me  ; 
For  should  you  stand  and  gaze  me  in  the  face, 
You  perish  would,  like  Semele  by  Jove : 
In  Venice,  at  this  instant  there  do  lie 
No  less  than  threescore  ladies  in  their  graves, 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  for  my  love. 

Moo.  You  lie  more  than  they ;  yet  it  becomes 
him  bravely ; 
Would  I  could  walk  and  talk  so:  I'll  endeavour  it. 

[Strati  about. 

Ero.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Gon,  Yes,  you  were  sister  to  the  late  Prince  of 
Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one  :  And  I  in  Venice, 
Am  bom  a  lord  ;  equal  to  you  in  fortunes, 
In  shape ;  I'll  say  no  more,  but  view. 

Moc.  There  needs  no  more  be  said,  were  I  a 


woman- 


Oh  he  does  rarely :  "  In  shape ;  I'll  say  no  more, 
But  view : "  Who  could  say  more,  who  better  ? 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is. 
Unless  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  him ! 
How  poor  another  lady  unto  her ! 
Carriage  and  state  make  us  seem  demi-gods, 
Humility,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  earth. 
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Enter  Amatomand  Dcchth. 

Ant,  Royal  lady,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Ero.  Sir,  I  know  you  not. 

Anno,  O  my  noble  brother,  welcome  from  the 

Ant.  Dear  sister.  [wars. 

Anno.  Where  is  my  father,  that  you  come  with- 
out him  ? 
We  have  news  of  your  success  :  He  has  his  health, 
I  hope  ? 

Ant.  Yes,  sister,  he  has  his  health,  but  is  not 
well. 

Anno.  How,  not  well?  What  riddles  do  you 

Ant.  I'll  tell  you  more  in  private.  [utter  ? 

Gon.  Noble  sir, 
I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit, 
Since  I  last  heard  it :  You  are  a  hopeful  youth, 
And,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Candy. 
I  must  speak  my  thoughts. 

Anno.    The  prince  of    Cyprus'   brother,  good 

Ant.  I  am  his  servant.  [Decius. 

Phi.  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country,  sir, 
So  your  unimitable  deeds  proclaim  you  ; 
It  is  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  men's. 

Gon.  Your  enemies  must  needs  acknowledge  it ; 
Then  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  friends, 
For  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want  a 
tongue. 

Ero,  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel  ? 

Anno,  Yes,  madam. 

Ero,  Your  name's  Antinous  ? 

Ant,  I  am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate  man. 

Ero.  How !    unfortunate  ?   Are    you   not   the 
soldier. 
The  captain  of  those  captains,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  victory  home  along  with  you  ! 

Ant.  I  had  some  share  in't;  but  was  the  least 
Of  the  least  worthy. 

Gon.  Oh  sir,  in  your  modesty  you  would  make 
A  double  conquest :  I  was  an  ear^witness 
W^hen  this  young  man  spoke  lesser  than  he  acted, 
And  had  the  soldiers'  voice  to  help  him  out : 
But  that  the  law  compell'd  him  for  his  honour, 
To  inforce  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward, 
I  well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  man 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 

Ero.  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look  on  you, 
And  find  more  in  vou  than  he  can  relate  : 
You  shall  attend  on  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  your  pardon. 

Ero.  Deny  it  not,  sir,  for  it  is  more  honour 
Than  you  have  gotten  1'  th'  field  :  For  know  you 

shall. 
Upon  Erota's  asking,  serve  Erota. 

Ant.  I  may  want  answers,  lady. 
But  never  want  a  wiU  to  do  you  serrice. 
I  came  here  to  my  sister,  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment, 
For  some  cause  that  hereafter  yon  may  hear. 
And  wish  with  me  I  had  not  the  occasion. 

Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide  us : 
Dear  madam,  for  my  sake  use  your  power, 
Even  for  the  service  that  he  ought  to  owe. 
Must,   and  does  owe  to   you,   his  friends,   and 
country. 

Ero.  Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  state  and  me, 
I  do  command  you,  sir,  not  depart  Candy  : 
Am  1  not  your  princess  ? 

Ant.  You  are,  great  lady. 

Ero,  Then  show  yourself  a  servant  and  a  subject. 

Ant,  I  am  your  vassaL 


Moe,  [Apart."]  You  are  a  coward  ;  I  tiiat  dare 
not  fight. 
Scorn  to  be  varaal  to  any  prince  in  Europe : 
Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  1*11  increase 
When  they  are  gone,  vrith  practice  on  my  vassals 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten,  The  noble  Cassilane  is  come  to  see  jcml 
madam. 

Dec.  There's  comfort  in  those  words,  AntxDoos ; 
For  here's  the  place  and  persons  that  hare  power 
To  reconcile  you  to  his  love  again. 

Ant.  That  were  a  fortunate  meethig. 

Enter  CASSUJavs  and  AaaurBS. 

Cos.  Greatness  still  vrait  you,  lady. 

Ero.  Good  Cassilane,  we  do  maintain  omr  great- 
Through  your  valour.  [ness 

Cos.  My  prayers  puU   daily  blessings  on  dn 
My  unoffending  child,  my  AnnopheL  [head. 

Good  prince,  worthy  Gonzalo  !  Ha  !  Art  thou  here 
Before  me  }  In  every  action  art  tiioa  ambidoaa  ? 
My  duty,  lady,  first  offered  here, 
And  love  to  thee,  my  chUd,  though  he  out-stiip 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me,         [me ; 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  less  ; 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost. 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Cursed  begetting,  whom  I  shame  to  father. 
Oh  that  the  heat  thou  robb'dat  me  of,  had  bunt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a  fever, 
Or  some  worse  sickness,  for  thou  art  a  disease 
Sharper  than  any  physic  gives  a  name  to. 

Anno.  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  [gid : 

Cat.  Oh  Annophel,  there  is  good  cause,  mj 
He  has  play'd  the  thief  vrith  me,  and  filch'd  awir 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour. 
Wearing  it  publickly  with  diat  applause. 
As  if  he  justly  did  inherit  it. 

Ant.  Would  I  had  in  my  infiuicy  been  laid 
W^ithin  my  grave,  covered   with    your  blessings, 

rather 
Than,  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  cnnes. 

Cat.  Oh  that  thou  hadst, 
Then  had  I  been  the  father  of  a  child, 
Dearer  than  thou  wert  ever  unto  me. 
When  hope  persuaded  me  I  had  hegot 
Another  self  in  thee :  Out  of  mine  eyes. 
As  far  as  I  have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart. 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetting  thee. 

Ero.  How  has  he  deserv'd  this  untam'd  aoger, 
That  when  he  might  have  ask'd  for  his  reward, 
Some  honour  for  himself,  or  mass  of  pelf, 
He  only  did  request  to  have  erected 
Your  statue  in  the  capitol,  vrith  titles 
Engrav'd  upon't,  "  The  patron  of  his  country  ?  '* 

Cas.  That,  that's  the  poison  in  the  gilded  copi 
The  serpent  in  the  flowers,  that  stings  my  honoar« 
And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame  :  Gods,  do  a  justice, 
And  rip  his  bosom  up,  that  men  may  see. 
Seeing  believe,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart :  But  I  am  heated. 
And  do  forget  this  presence,  and  myself. 
Your  pardon,  lady* 

Ero.  You  should  not  ask,  'leas  you  knew  bow 
to  give. 
For  my  sake,  Cassilane,  cast  out  of  your  Ihougbts 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  worthy  son. 
That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  offended, 
Declared  in  his  penitence. 

Cat.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  sake  I'll  do  it; 
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But  that  you'll  say  is  nothing,  for  a  man 

That  has  out'liT'd  his  honour  :  But  command  me 

In  anything  save  that,  and  Cassilane 

Shall  ever  be  your  servant.  Come,  Annophel, 

My  joy  in  this  world,  thou  shalt  live  with  me, 

Retired  in  some  solitary  nook, 

The  comfort  of  my  age ;  my  days  are  short, 

And  ought  to  be  well  spent ;  and  I  desire 

No  other  witness  of  them  but  thyself, 

And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno,  I  shall  obey  you,  sir. 
Gon,  Noble  sir, 
If  you  taste  any  want  of  worldly  means, 
Let  not  that  discontent  you:    Know  me  your 

friend, 
That  hath  and  can  supply  you. 

Cat,  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you  already. 
And  'tis  not  of  my  cares  the  least  to  give  yon 
Fair  satisfaction. 

Gon,  You  may  imagine  I  do  speak  to  that  end, 
But,  trust  me,  'tis  to  make  you  bolder  with  me. 

Cos,  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial  of 
Meantime,  my  service.  [you ; 

Anno.  Brother, 
Be  comforted ;  so  long  as  I  continue 
Within  my  father's  love,  you  cannot  long 
Stand  out  an  exile :  I  must  go  live  with  him, 
And  I  will  prove  so  good  an  orator 
In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gain  him, 
Or  I  will  stir  in  him  another  anger, 
And  be  lost  with  you. 

Ant,  Better  1  were  neglected :  For  he  is  hasty, 
I    And  through  the  choler  that  abounds  in  him, 
"^liich  for  the  time  divides  from  him  his  judgment, 
He  may  cast  you  off,  and  with  you  his  life ; 
For  grief  will  straight  surprise  him,  and  that  way 
Must  be  his  death  :  The  sword  has  tried  too  often. 
And  all  the  deadly  instruments  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne'er  could 

touch  it : 
Yet  not  a  limb  about  him  wants  a  scar. 

Cos,  Madam,  my  duty 

Ero,  Will  you  be  gone  ? 
Cos,  I  must,  lady ;  but  I  shall  be  ready. 
When  you  are   pleas'd  command    me,  for  your 

service. 
Excellent  prince  [To  Philander.] — ^To  all  my 
And  a  good  farewell.  [hearty  love, 

Moe,  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane. 
Ctu.  Come,  Annophel. 
Gon.  Shall  I  not  wait  upon  you,  sir  ? 
Cos,  From  hence 
You  shall  not  stir  a  foot :  loving  Gonzalo, 
It  must  be  all  my  study  to  requite  you. 

Gon,  If  I  may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  enough. 
Cos.  You  are  so,  and  you  have  made  yourself  so. 
Gon.  I  will  then  preserve  it, 

{Exeunt  Cas.  Axvo,and  Arc. 

Ero,  Antinous,  you  are  my  servant,  are  you  not  ? 

Ant,  It  bath  pleased  you  so  to  grace  me. 

Ero.  Why  are  you  thai  dejected  ?  Youvnll  say, 
You  have  lost  a  father;  but  you  have  found  a 

mistress 
Doubles  that  loss  :  Be  master  of  your  spirit ; 
You  have  a  cause  for  it,  which  is  my  favour. 

Gon,  And  mine. 


Ero,  Will  no  man  ease  me  of  this  fool  ? 

Gon.  Your  fellow. 

Ero.  Antinous,  wait  upon  us. 

Ani.  I  shaU,  madam. 

Gon,  Nay,  but  lady,  lady. 

Ero,  Sir,   you  are  rude:  And  if  you  be  the 
master 
Of  such  means  as  you  do  talk  of,  you  should 
Learn  good  manners. 

Gon.  Oh  lady,  you  can  find  a  fiiult  in  me. 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourself :  You  must,  shall 

hear  me : 
I  love  you  for  your  pride,  'tis  the  best  virtue 
In  you. 

Ero.  I  could  hang  this  fellow  now :  By  whom 
Are  you  supported  that  you  dare  do  this  ? 
Have  you  not  example  here  in  a  prince, 
Transcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  himself 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  seen  my  beauty  ? 
Back  to  your  country,  and  to  your  curtizans. 
Where  you  may  be  admired  for  your  wealth, 
Which  being  consum'd,  may  be  a  means  to  gain 

you 
The  opinion  of  some  wit    Here's  nothing 
To  be  got  but  scorn,  and  loss  of  time. 

Gon^  Which  are  things  I  delight  in. 

Ero.  Antinous,  follow  me. 

{Exeunt  aU  but  GbwsALO  aiMl  Mochimoo. 

Gon.  She  is  vex'd  to  the  soul. 

Moe,  Let  her  be  vex'd,  'tis  fit  she  should  be  so  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Gonzalo,  thou  art  in  our  £ivour. 
For  we  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits, 
Such  as  percusse  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  clouds. 

Gon.  'S-fbot,  what  thing  is  this  ? 

Moe,  I  do  love  fire-works. 
Because  they  mount :  an  exhalation  I 
Profess  to  adore  beyond  a  fixed 
Star,  'tis  more  illustrious,  as  every  thing 
Rais'd  out  of  smoke  is  so  :  their  virtue  is 
In  action :  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

Gon,  Troth,  sir. 
You  are  beyond  my  guess ;  I  know  yon  not. 

Moe.  Do  you  know  yourself  ? 

Gon,  Yes,  sir. 

Moe,  Why  you  and  I 
Are  one :  I  am  proud,  and  very  proud  too, 
That  I  must  tell  you ;  I  saw  it  did  become  you, 
Cousin  Gonzalo ;  pr*ythee  let  it  be  so. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin. 

Moe,  I  am  no  great  one's  fool. 

Gon,  I  hope  so,  for  alliance  sake. 

Moo.  Yet  I  do  serve 
The  mighty,  monstrous,  and  magnanimous 
Invincible  Erota. 

Gon.  Oh  good  cousin, 
Now  I  have  you  :  I'll  meet  you  in  your  coat. 

Moe.  Coat  ?  I  have  my  horseman's  coat,  I  must 
confess, 
Lin'd  through  with  velvet,  and  a  scarlet  outside ; 
If  you'll  meet  me  in't,  I'll  send  for't ; 
And  cousin,  you  shall  see  me  with  much  comfort. 
For  it  it  both  a  new  one,  and  a  right  one : 
It  did  not  come  cgllateral. 

Gon,  Adieu,  good  cousin ;  at  this  present  I  have 
some  business. 

Moe.  Farewell,  excellent  cousb.  C^'^"'- 
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SCENE  l.^The  Apartment  o/6onzalo. 
Enter  Gonzaix>  and  FsRNAinx). 

Gon,  Candy,  I  say,  is  lost  already. 

Fer.  Yes, 
[f  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  lost 

Gon.  You  have  it;  one  day's   conquest  hath 
undone  them. 
\nd  sold  them  to  their  yassalage  ;  for  what 
Have  I  else  toil'd  my  brains,  profusely  emptied 
My  monies,  but  to  make  them  slaves  to  Venice, 
rhat  so  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge, 
Then  art  might  sharpen  hers  ? 

Fer,  Genzalo,  how  ? 

Gon.  Fernando,  thus  :*  You  see  how  through  this 
Both  of  the  best  and  basest  I  am  honour'd;  [land, 
I  only  gave  the  state  of  Venice  notice, 
When,  where,  and  how  to  land,  or  you  had  found 
A  better  entertainment :  I  was  he 
Encourag'd  young  Antinous  to  affront 
The  devil  his  father :  For  the  devil,  I  think, 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle. 

Fer.  But  why  did  ye  ? 
I  find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 

G<m.  Indeed,  Fernando,  thou  canst  fight,  not 
Had  they  continued  one,  they  two  alone       [plot : 
Were  of  sufficient  courage  and  performance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fer,  Now  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  shall  admire,  than  envy  Virtue. 

Gon,  Why  then  by  all  your  hopes  you'll  rather 
have 
Your  brains  knocked  out,  than  learn  how  to  be  wise ; 
You  statesman  ?     Well,  sir,  I  did  more  than  this : 
When  Caasilane  crav'd  from  the  common  treasure 
Pay  for  his  soldiers,  I  struck  home,  and  lent  him 
An  hundred  thousand  ducats. 

Fer.  Marry  sir. 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less. 
And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  ye  by  that  ? 
Go  fight,  I  say,  go  fight,  I'll  talk  no  more  with  you, 
You  are  insensible. 

Fer.  Well,  I  shall  observe  ye. 

Gon.  Why  look  you,  sir,  by  this  means  have  I 
The  greatest  part  of  Cassilane*s  estate  [got 

Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne'er  redeem. 
But  must  of  force  sink  :  Do  you  conceive  me  now  ? 

Fer.  So  : 
But  why  have  you  importuned  the  senate, 
For  me  to  sojourn  with  them  ? 

Gon.  There's  the  quintessence. 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit : 
For  he,  according  to  his  noble  nature. 
Will  nut  be  known  to  want,  though  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laughter. 

Fer.  Here's  a  perfect  plotted  stratagem. 

Gon.  Why  ?  Could  you 
Imagine,  that  I  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country's  enemies  ?  Yes,  yes,  Fernando, 
And  I  wiU  be  the  man  that  shall  undo  them. 

Fer.  Ye  are  in  a  ready  way. 

Gon.  I  was  never  out  on*t. 

Enter  Gaspkiio. 
Gon.  Peace, 
Here  comes  a  wise  coxcomb,  a  tame  coward. 


Now  worthy  Gaspero,  what. 

You  come,  I  know,  to  be  my  lord  Femando^s 

Conductor  to  old  Cassilane  ? 

Gas.  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon.  And  my  lords  the  tenatom  sent  7m? 

G€u.  My  noble  lord,  they  did. 

Gon,  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  yon  see  huoy 
Is  even  this  kingdom's  treasure  :  In  a  vford, 
'Tis  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  appror'd 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gas.  My  lord! 

Gon.  Yon  may  be  bold 
To  trust  him  with  your  bosom,  he'll  not  deceive 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fer.  Your  name  is  Gaspero  ? 

Gas.  Your  servant. 

Gon.  GrOt  commend  me, 
Right  honest  Gaspero,  commend  me  liearCily 
To  noble  Cassilane,  tell  him  my  love 
Is  vow'd  to  him. 

Gas.  I  shalL 

Gon.  I  know  you  will. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  long  be  absent  from  yon. 

Fer,  Sir,  you  are  now  my  guide. 

IBxit  •eiih  GABPoe. 

Gon.  Thus  my  designs 

Run  unoontroul*d ;  yet  Venice,  thougii  I  be 

Intelligencer  to  thee,  in  my  brain 

Are  other  large  projects :  for  if  proud  Erota 

Bend  to  my  lure,  I  will  be  Candy's  Kin^, 

And  Duke  of  Venice  too.     Hal  Venice,  too  ? 

O  'twas  prettily  shov'd  in :  Why  not  ?  Erota 

May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure :  if  she  swallow 

The  bait,  I  am  lord  of  both ;  if  not,  yet  Candy, 

Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  ruln'd.        C^^ 


SCENE  11.—^  mean  HabiiaHan, 
Enter  Cabsilans,  Aacahss,  and  Amronut- 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  fiffther,  Annophel. 

Anno.  My  lord. 

Cos.  Thy  father's  poverty  has  made  thee  happj ; 
For  though  'tis  true,  this  solitary  life 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beanty.  Oh  my  cfaibit 
Yet  'tis  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court  aspersions ;  there  a  lady. 
Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces. 
That  doats  upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
Is  shipwreck'd  on  the  shore ;  for  'tis  mach  safer 
To  trust  the  ocean  in  a  leaking  ship, 
Than  follow  greatness  in  the  wanton  rites 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno.  My  wishes,  sir. 
Have  never  soar'd  a  higher  flight,  than  truly 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I  might  witness 
My  duty  and  obedience. 

Cos.  'Tis  well  said. 
Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Arcanes  ? 

Are,  Why,  sir  ? 

Cos.  To  look  upon  my  beggary, 
To  look  upon  my  patience  in  my  beggary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome  ?  Bravely  ?  HtiKf- 
some  ?  [raWe. 

Thou  wilt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  I  am  otie- 
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Arc.  Nothing 
More  glorifies  the  noble,  and  the  Tsliant, 
Than  to  despise  contempt :  If  you  continue 
But  to  enjoy  yourself,  you  in  yourself 
Enjoy  all  store  besides. 

Cos,  An  excellent  change : 
I  that  some  seren  apprenticeships  commanded 
A  hundred  ministers,  that  waited  on 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
Am  now  retir*d»  attended  in  my  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  followed  by  one  old  man. 

Arc.  Sir,  you  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  have  reason  for. 

Cos.  The  Roman  captains, 
I  mean  the  best,  such  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchased  their  country's  peace,  the  empire's  glory, 
Were  glad  at  last  to  get  them  to  some  farms. 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  th'  ungrateful  great  ones, 
And  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live 
As  I  do  now,  and  'twas  their  blessing  too ; 
Let  it  be  ours,  Arcanes. 

Are.  I  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  soom  of  iiquries. 

Cos.  Of  injuries? 
Arcanes,  Annophel,  lend  both  your  hands. 
So,  what  say  ye  now  ? 

Are.  Why  now,  my  lord^-^ 
Cos,  I  swear 
By  all  my  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  you  two,  I  think  myself  as  great. 
As  mighty,  as  if  in  the  capitol 
I  stood  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet. 
Anno.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  safe. 
Cat.  And  more  beloved  : 
Why,  look  ye,  sirs,  I  can  forget  the  weakness 
Of  the  traduced  soldiers,  the  neglect 
Of  the  fair-spoken  senate,  the  impiety 
Of  him,  the  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour. 
The  world  miscalls  my  son. 

But  by  the 

Arc.  Sir,  remember  that  you  promised  no  occa- 
Should  move  your  patience.  [sion 

Cos.  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly, 
He  shaU  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thought  upon 
Amongst  us. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Now  I  the  news  ? 

Serv.  The  secretary. 
With  the  Venetian  prisoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  lordship. 

Cm.  How  I  to  me  ? 
What  mystery  is  this  ?  Arcanes,  can  they, 
Think'st  thou,  mean  any  good  } 

Are.  My  lord,  they  dare  not 
Intend  aught  else  but  good. 

Com.  '^s  true,  they  dare  not ; 
Arcanes,  welcome  them :  Come  hither,  Annophel, 

lExit  ABCAsaa. 
Stand  close  to  me,  we'U  change  our  affability 
Into  a  form  of  state :  And  they  shall  know 
Our  heart  is  still  our  own. 

Enter  Arcancb,  FsnxAirDO,  and  Gasfbiio. 

Arc.  My  lord 

Com.  Arcanes, 
I  know  them  both  :  Fernando,  as  you  are 
A  man  of  greatness,  I  should  undervalue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  for,  to  observe 
Low-fawning  compliments,  but  as  you  are 


A  captive  and  a  stranger,  I  can  love  you. 
And  must  be  kind.    You  are  welcome. 

Fer.  'Tistheall 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gas.  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues. 
The  senate,  on  his  importunity. 
Commend  him  to  your  lordship's  guard. 

Cos.  For  what  ? 

Gat.  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in  Candy, 
To  be  your  household  guest. 

Fer.  Wherein,  my  lord. 
You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  nobleness, 
Than  if  you  had  returned  me  without  ransom. 

Cos.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? 

Fer.  My  suit  to  the  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  you  that. 

Cat.  Come  hither,  secretary. 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me : 
For  if  it  be — sirrah — 

Gae.  As  I  have  troth. 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Femando's  motion,  from  himself: 
Your  lordship  must  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  should  concern  your  honour  :  Who 
Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  shield,  and  safety. 
But  the  renowned  Cassilane  ? 

Cat.  Applause 
Is,  Gkispero— puff— nothing.    Why,  young  lord. 
Would  you  so  much  be  sequester'd  from  those 
That  are  the  blazing  comets  of  the  time. 
To  live  a  solitary  life  with  me, 
A  man  forsaken  ?   All  my  hospitality 
Is  now  contracted  to  a  few ;  these  two. 
This  tempest-wearied  soldier,  and  this  virgin  ; 
We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masques  and  revels. 
Or  courtly  antics ;  the  sad  sports  we  riot  in. 
Are  tales  of  foughten  fields,  of  martial  scars, 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  courage 
Were  held  the  best,  not  those  well-spoken  youths, 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues  : 
Now  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke's  son  with. 

Fer.  Herein 
Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happiness. 
Since  what  I  lose  in  freedom,  I  regain. 
With  int'rest,  by  conversing  with  a  soldier, 
So  matchless  for  experience,  as  great  Cassilane : 
'Pray  sir,  admit  me. 

Cas.  If  you  come  to  mock  me, 
I  shall  be  angry. 

Fer.  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable. 

Cas.  Then  in  a  word,  my  lord,  your  visitations 
ShaU  find  all  due  respect :  But  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  host ; 
Come  when  you  please,  you  are  welcome. 

Fer.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Anno.  Good  sir,  be  not  too  urgent;  for  my 
Will  soon  be  mov'd ;  yet,  in  a  noble  way  [father 
Of  courtesy,  he  is  as  easily  conquer'd. 

Fer.  Lady,  your  words  are  Uke  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 
I  shall  not  strive  more  how  to  do  him  service, 
Than  how  to  be  your  servant. 

Cm.  She's  my  daughter. 
And  does  command  this  house. 

Fer.  I  so  conceive  her. 

Cas.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Gas.  My  honour 'd  lord. 
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Cas.  Commend  me  to  them  : 
Fell  'em  I  thank  them. 

Gas.  Whom,  my  lord  ? 

CoA.  The  senate. 
W^hy,  how  come  yon  so  dull  ?  Oh  they  are  gracious, 

^nd  infinitely  grateful ^Thou  art  eloquent ; 

Speak  modestly  in  mentioning  my  services ; 

A.nd  if  aught  fall  out  in  the  hy,  that  must 

or  mere  necessity  touch  any  act 

Of  my  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk  on't 

Twill  make  them  blush  to  hear  on*t. 

G<u,  Why,  my  lord 

Cos,  Nay,  nay,  yon  are  too  vrise  now ;   good, 
observe  me. 
I  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springai, 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass ;  rears  trophies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction  ;  let's  be  quiet. 

Arc,  You  must  not  cross  him. 

Gas,  Not  for  Candy's  wealth. 

Fer.  You  shall  for  ever  make  me  yours. 

Anno,  'Twere  pity  to  double  your  captivity. 

Enter  Dscius. 

Are,  Who's  here,  Decius  ? 

Cas,  Ha !  Decius  ?  Who  nam'd  Decius  ? 

Dec,  My  duty  to  your  lordship.  I  am  bold, 
Presuming -en  your  noble  and  known  goodness, 
To 

Cas,  What? 


Dec,  Present  you  with  this 

Cas,  Letter  ? 

Dec.  Yes,  my  honour'd  lord. 

Cas,  From  whom  ? 

Dec,  'Please  you  peruse 
The  inside,  and  you  shall  find  a  name  subscrib'd. 
In  such  humility,  in  such  obedience. 
That  you  yourself  will  judge  it  tyranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

C<u.  Hey-day! 
Good  words,  my  masters :  This  is  court  infection. 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them  :  Tell  me,  Decius, 
Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  the  sender  ? 

Dec,  Your  much  griev'd  son,  Antinous. 

Cas.  On  my  life, 
A  challenge ;  speak,  as  thou  art  worthy,  speak ; 
I'll  answer't. 

Dec.  Honour'd  sir. 

Cas.  No  honour'd  sirs 

Fool  your  young  idol  with  such  pompous  attributes. 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it  ? 

Dec.  'Tis  a  lowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cas,  Rash  youog  man. 
But  that  thou  art  under  my  own  roof,  and  know'st 
I  dare  not  any  ways  infringe  the  laws 
Of  hospitality,  thou  shouldst  repent 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.     But  presume  not 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life  ; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  life. 

Arc.  Nay  then,  my  lord, 
I  can  withhold  no  longer ;  you  are  too  rough, 
And  wrestle  against  nature  with  a  violence 
More  than  becomes  a  father ;  wherein  would  you 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  God, 
Than  in  your  being  entreated  ?     Let  not  thirst 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forget  you  are 
A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods,  comforts 
A  father. 

Anno,  If  a  memory  remain 


Of  my  departed  mother ;  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemish'd  fiutfa  deserve  to  live 
In  your  remembrance,  let  me  yet  by 
Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother. 
Fer,  I  am  a  stranger,  but  so  much  1  tcndc 
Your  son's  desertful  virtues,  that  I  vow 
His  sword  ne'er  conquer'd  me  so  abaolntelj. 
As  shall  your  courtesy,  if  you  vouchsafe. 
At  all  our  instances,  to  new  jeoeiYe  him 
Into  your  wonted  fiivour. 

Gas,  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Anno.  Am  I  not 
Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes  ?  then  by  the 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him. 
Who  is  the  only  now  remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whose  bod^ 
You  are,  dear  sir. 

C€u,  'Tis  well,  an  host  of  fturies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  tortorin^jy 
More  rudely,  or  more  most  unnatarally. 
Decius,  I  say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him  ; 
For  this  time  go  thou  henoe,  and  know  ficooi  me 
Thou  art  beholding  to  me,  that  I  have  not 
Kill'd  thee  already,  look  to't  next,  look  to^ 
Arcanes,  fie  ;  fie,  AnnopheL  [Era. 

Are,  He's  gone, 
Chaf 'd  beyond  sufferance ;  we  must  follow  him. 

Dec.  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno,  Come  with  me. 
For  we  must  speak  in  private ;  'please  you*  sir. 
To  see  what  entertainment  our  sad  house 
Can  yield  ? 

Fer,  I  shall  attend  yon,  lady, 

\,Exeunt  Jixnovams^  a»d  Dacm. 

Gas.  How  do  yon  like 
To  sojourn  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fer.  More  than  to  feast 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides  ; 
Gonzalo  told  me,  that  thou  wert  honest. 

G€u.  Yes,  sir. 
And  you  shall  find  it. 

Fer.  ShaU  I  ? 

Gas.  All  my  follies 
Be  else  recorded  to  my  shame. 

Fer,  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg'd. 

Gas,  The  lady 

Fer.  The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all ; 
But,  Gaspero,  if  thou  wUt  prove  my  friend, 
I'll  say  thou  art 

Gas.  Your  servant ;  I  conceive  ye ; 
We'll  choose  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fer,  Never  man    ' 
Was,  in  a  moment,  or  more  bless'd,  or  wretched. 

lExevmL 
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Enter  Hypabcha,  placing  two  Chairs;  then  AmiHOvs.  omI 

Erota. 

Ero.  Leave  us. 
Hyp,  I  shall.  lExiL    I 

Ero.  Antinous,  sit  down.  . 

Ant.  Madam?  | 

Ero.  I  say,  sit  down,  I  do  command  you  sit ; 

For  look  what  honour  thou  dost  gain  by  me, 

I  cannot  lose  it ;  happy  Antinous, 

The  Graces  and  the  higher  deities 

Smil'd  at  thy  birth,  and  still  continue  it : 
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Then  think  that  I,  who  scorn  lesser  examples. 
Must  do  the  like  :  Such  as  do  taste  my  power, 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence, 
Shall  do  the  same  unto  the  man  I  favour. 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a  conquest  won. 
Since  thou  earnest  home,  greater  thiem  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  fame,  greater  than  if 
Thou  should'st  go  out  again,  and  conquer  farther  ; 
For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  subdued  by  thee. 

Ant.  Great  lady [speak, 

Ero,  Sit  stUl,  I  will  not  hear  thee  else;  now 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soldier. 
Whom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hath  sent  to  battle. 

Ant.  I  must,  I  see,  be  silent. 

Ero,  So  thou  may'st ; 
There's  greater  action  in  it  than  in  clamour  ; 
A  look,  if  it  be  gracious,  will  begin  the  war, 
A  word  conclude  it ;  then  prove  no  coward, 
Since  thou  hast  such  a  friendly  enemy, 
That  teaches  thee  to  conquer. 

Ant.  You  do  amaze  me,  madam  ; 
I  have  no  skill,  no  practice  in  this  war, 
And  whether  you  be  serious,  or  please 
To  make  your  sport  on  a  dejected  man, 
I  cannot  rightly  guess  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will, 
It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  me : 
My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them, 
And  lay  me  out  so  wretched,  no  designs, 
However  truly  promising  a  good, 
Can  make  me  relish  ought,  but  a  sweet*  bitter 
Voluntary  exile. 

Ero.  Why  an  exile?  [Afimc. 

What  comfort  can  there  be  in  those  companions 

Which  sad  thoughts  bring  along  with 

[Hyparcha.] 

Enter  Hypabcha. 

Hyp.  Madam. 

Ero.  Whence  comes  this  well-toned  sound  ? 

//yp.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Ero.  Listen,  wench  ;  {.^  Song  unthin. 

Whatever  friendly  hands  they  are  that  send  it. 
Let  'em  play  on  ;  they  are  masters  of  their  faculty : 
Doth  it  please  you,  sir  ? 

Ant.  According  to  the  time. 

Ero.  Go  to  'em,  wench, 
And  tell  'em,  we  shall  thank  'em ;  for  they  have 

kept 
As  good  time  to  our  disposition  as  to  their  instru- 

meuts ; 
Unless  Antinous  shall  say  he  loves,  lExit  IIvp. 

There  never  can  be  sweeter  accents  utter'd. 

Enter  FniuiNDBR.    Antinous  tealks  apart 

Phi,  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ  those 
hands, 
Receive  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with  them. 
'Tis  happiness  enough  that  you  did  like  it ; 
A  fortune  unto  me,  that  I  should  send  it 
In  such  a  lucky  minute  ;  but  to  obtain 
So  gracious  a  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes. 

Ero.  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for't. 

Phi.  O  madam,  pour  not  too  fast  joys  on  me, 
But  sprinkle  *em  so  gently,  I  may  stand  'em  ; 
It  is  enough  at  first,  you  have  laid  aside 
Those  cruel  angry  looks  out  of  your  eyes. 
With  which,  as  with  your  lovely,  you  did  strike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecstasy. 

Ero.  Philander,  you  have  long  profess'd  to  love 

Phi.  Have  I  but  profess'd  it,  madam  ?        fme. 


Ero.  Nay,  but  hear  me  ! 

Phi.  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 

Ero.  And  I  will  speak  more  truly,  if  more  can 
Nor  shall  my  language  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles,   [be ; 
But  plain  as  truUi  itself.    I  love  this  gentleman. 
Whose  grief  has  made  him  so  uncapable 
Of  love,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  understand  it. 
I,  that  have  look'd  with  scornful  eyes  on  thee, 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now  pray'd, 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almost. 
This  man,  thia  well-deserving  man,  that,  I  must 
To  look  upon  this  beauty,  yet  you  see  [sayi 

He  casts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Than  he  will  turn  'em  this  way ;  Philander, 
You  look  pale ;  I'll  talk  no  more. 

Phi.  Pray,  go  forward ;  I  would  be  your  martyr ; 
To  die  thus,  were  immortally  to  live. 

Ero.  Will  you  go  to  him  then,  and  speak  for  me  ? 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  ferventer ; 
Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  have  done  it  like 
An  orator,  even  for  yourself;  then  how  will  you  for 
Whom  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself?       [me, 

Phi.  The  curses  of  dissemblers  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  and  if  I  do  not  so. 

Ero.  You  may,  as  all  men  do,  speak  boldlier, 
better 
In  their  friend's  cause  still,  than  in  your  own  ; 
But  speak  your  utmost,  yet  you  cannot  feign  ; 
I  will  stand  by,  and  blush  to  witness  it. 
Tell  him,  since  I  beheld  him,  I  have  lost 
The  happinesss  of  this  life,  food  and  rest ; 
A  quiet  bosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with. 
Tell  him  how  he  has  humbled  the  proud, 
And  made  the  living  but  a  dead  Erota. 
Tell  him  withal,  that  she  is  better  pleas'd 
With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these. 

Tell  him Philander  !  prince  !  I  talk  in  vain 

To  you,  you  do  not  mark  me. 

Phi.  Indeed  I  do. 

Ero.  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale, 
As  thou  wilt  spoil  the  story  in  relating. 

Phi.  Not  if  I  can  but  live  to  tell  it. 

Ero.  It  may  be  you  have  not  the  heart. 

Phi.  I  have  a  will,  I  am  sure,  howe'er  my  heart 
May  play  the  coward ;  but,  if  you  please,  I'll  try. 

Ero.  If  a  kiss  will  strengthen  thee,  I  give  you 
leave 
To  challenge  it ;  nay,  I  will  give  it  you.  IKistet  him. 

Phi.  O  that  a  man  should  taste  such  heavenly 
And  be  enjoin'd  to  beg  it  for  another !  [bliss, 

Ero.  Alas,  it  is  a  misery  I  grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I  will  suffer  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phi.  Nay,  madam,  since  I  cannot  have  your  love, 
I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity ; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  love,  than  you  should  want  it  upon  earth. 
But  how  can  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tongue 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love, 
Wlien  your  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work  it  ? 

Ero.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Philander  ;  the  request 
Is  so  unreasonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it. 
I  desire  now  no  more  but  the  true  patience. 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  with  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears,  which  I  think  is  ail  the  physic — 

Phi.  O,  if  he  did  but  hear  you,  'twere  enough ; 
And  I  will  'wake  him  fr^m  his  apoplexy. 
Antinous ! 

Ant.  My  lord? 
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Phi.  Nay,  'pray, 
No  courtesy  to  me,  you  are  my  lord, 
Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  mine ;  nor  can  you  want  to  know 
For  look  you,  she  that  told  it  you  in  words,       [it. 
Explains  it  now  more  passionately  in  tears. 
EiUier  thou  hast  no  heart,  or  a  marble  one, 
If  those  drops  cannot  melt  it.     Prithee,  look  up. 
And  see  how  sorrow  sits  within  her  eyes. 
And  love  the  grief  she  goes  with,  (if  not  her,) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ;  and  never  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so  stony 
But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 

Ant,  He  that  begot  me,  did  beget  these  cares, 
Which  are  good  issues,  though  happily  by  him 
Esteemed  monsters  :  nay,  the  ill-judging  world 
Is  likely  enough  to  give  them  those  characters. 

Phi,  What's  this  to  love,  and  to  the  lady  ?  he's 
old. 
Wrathful,  perverse,  self-vrill'd,  and  full  of  anger. 
Which  are  his  faults  ;  but  let  Uiem  not  be  thine  ; 
He  thrusts  you  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee  on, 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them  ; 
Oh  either  use  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine, 


And  with  them  my  heart,  then  thou 
Nay,  doat  upon  her  more  than  on  thy  duty. 
And  men  wUl  praise  thee  equally  for  it  ; 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  such  a  fortune  :  Oh  AntiiKms, 
'Tis  not  the  friendship  that  I  bear  to  thee. 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this  ; 
And  when  I  have  prevailM,  let  her  bat  say, 
"  Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  notfaii^,'* 
It  shall  be  done,  together  with  a  breath. 
With  the  same  willingness  I  live  to  aerre 

Ero.  No  more,  Philander. 

Phi.  All  I  have  done,  is  litde  yet  to 
But  ere  I  leave  him,  I  will  perceive  him  blnah ; 
And  make  him  feel  the  passions  that  I  do. 
And  every  true  lover  will  assist  me  in't. 
And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home. 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  vround  this  boaom. 

Ero.  No  more,  no  more,  Philander;  I 
no  more ; 


Pray,  let  him  go.  Go,  good  Antinous ;  make 
With  your  own  mind,  no  matter  though  I  poish. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.—The  Same. 
Enter  Hypamcba  and  Mochxngo. 


Hyp,  I  cannot  help  It. 

Afoc.  Nor  do  I  require  it ; 
The  malady  needs  no  physician  ; 
Help  hospital  people. 

Hyp.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  are  so  valiant. 

Moc.  Valiant  ? 
Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant  ? 

Foolish  woman,  what  wouldst  thou  say  ?  thou 

I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Hyp.  I  can  you. 
For  I  can  call  you  coxcomb,  ass,  and  pnppy. 

Moo.  You  do  do  it,  I  thank  you. 

Hyp.  That  you'll  lose  a  fortune. 
Which  a  cobler  better  deserves  than  thou  dost. 

Moc.  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity, 
For  when  I  am  incens'd  I  am  insensible  ; 
Go  tell  thy  lady,  that  hath  sent  me  word 
She  wiU  discard  me,  that  I  discard  her. 
And  throw  a  scorn  upon  her,  which  I  would  not. 
But  that  she  does  me  wrong. 

Enter  Ehota  and  Amtinous. 

Ero.  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest  more. 
To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  to  kill  him  ? 
And  shall  a  lady  find  less  mercy  from  you, 
That  yields  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her  ransom 
Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart, 
Which  she  hath  locked  from  all  men  but  thyself? 
For  shame,  Antinous,  throw  this  dulness  off ; 
Art  thou  a  man  nowhere  but  in  the  field  ? 

Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  and  trumpets,  or  he 
sleeps. 
And  at  this  instant  dreams  he's  in  his  armour ; 
These  iron-hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold* 
Till  they  be  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms. 


And  then  they  love  'em  better  than  their  own ; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Ant.  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yoortdf. 
Who  are  all  excellence,  should  become  so 
To  think  on  such  a  wretch  as  grief  hath  made 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  HeaT*n, 
Although  it  still  speak  to  'em  in  its  glories  ; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of  man. 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs. 
And  pulls  us,  living,  to  the  dust  we  came  from ; 
Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  yon  pursoe, 
As  I  the  happiness  that  I  avoid 
That  doubles  my  afflictions,  yon  would  fly 
Unto  some  wilderness,  or  to  your  grave. 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me. 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together. 

Ero.  They  should, 
If  thou  hadst  but  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 

Ant.  What  vrild  beast  in  the  desert  bat  would  be 
Taught  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty, 
Though  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veil'd ! 
But  I  am  savager  than  any  beast. 
And  shall  be  so  till  Decius  do  arrive. 
Whom  with  so  much  submission  I  have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
Be  much  more  cruder  than  I  to  yon. 

Ero.  Is't  but  your  father's  pardon  yon  desire  ? 

Ant,  With  his  love,  and  then  nothing  next  that, 
like  yours. 

Enter  Dbcito,  with  a  Letter. 

Ero.  Decius  is  come. 

Ant.  O  welcome,  friend ;  if  I  apprehend  not 
Too  much  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  thy  looks. 
Ero.  There  is,  indeed ;  I  prithee,  Decius,  speak 

it. 
Dec.  Howl    prithee,  Decius!     tiiis    woman's 
*        strangely  alter'd.  {JskU, 
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Ani,  Why  dost  not  speak,  good  friend,  and  tell 
The  reverend  blessing  of  my  life  receir'd  [me  how 
My  humble  lines  ;  wept  he  for  joy  ? 

Dec,  No,  there*8  a  letter  will  inform  yon  more ; 
Yet  I  can  tell  yon  what  I  think  will  grieve  you. 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  still, 
And  poverty  is  the  bellows  to  the  coal 
More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 

Ant.  [Reads.']  What's  here?   how's  this?     It 
cannot  be !  now  sure 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Ero.  In  his  looks 
I  read  a  world  of  changes ;  Decius,  mark 
AVith  what  a  sad  amazement  he  surveys 
The  news  ;  canst  thou  guess  what  *tis  ? 
Deo.  None  good,  I  fear, 

Ero.  I  fear  so  too ;  and  then 

Ant.  It  is  her  hand. 
Ero.  Are  yon  not  well  ? 
Ant.  Too  well :  If  I  were  ought 
But  rock,  this  letter  would  conclude  my  miseries. 
Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  me  then, 
In  what  a  case  I  stand. 

Dec.  Sir,  the  worst  is. 
Your  father's  lowness  and  distaste. 

Ant.  No,  Decius, 
My  sister  writes,  Fernando  has  made  suit 
For  love  to  her  ;  and  to  express  sincerely 
His  constant  truth,  hath,  like  a  noble  gentleman, 
Discovered  plots  of  treachery ;  contriv'd 
By  false  Gonzalo,  not  intending  more 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  hoase,  than  generally 
Candy's  confusion. 

Dec.  'Tis  a  generous  part 
Of  young  Fernando. 

Ant.  'Tis,  and  I  could  wish 
All  thrift  to  his  affections,  Decius. 
You  find  the  sum  on't,  madam. 
Ero.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  can  you  now  yet  think  a  heart  opprest 
With  such  a  throng  of  cares,  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought  1  Love  frees  all  toils  but  one, 
Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 
Ero.  Will't  please  you  speak  my  doom  ? 
Ant.  Alas,  great  lady. 
Why  wiU  you  flatter  thus  a  desperate  man 
That  is  quite  cast  away  ?  O  had  you  not 
Procur'd  the  senate's  warrant  to  enforce 
My  stay,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  sad  news. 
What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Ero.  Love  me,  or  kill  me. 
One  word  shall  sentence  either ;  for  as  truth 
Is  just,  if  you  refuse  me,  I  am  resolute 
Not  to  outlive  my  thraldom. 
Ant.  Gentle  lady. 
Ero.  Say,  must  I  live,  or  die  ? 
Dee.  My  lord,  how  can  yon 
Be  so  inexorable  ?  Here's  occasion 
Of  succouring  yonr  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  proffer'd,  pray  sir,  entertain  it. 
Ero.  What  is  my  sentence  ? 
Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 
Ero.  As  thou  art  gentle,  speak  those  words  again. 
Ant.  Madam,  you  have  prevail'd ;  yet  give  me 
Without  offence,  ere  I  resign  the  interest      [leave 
Your  heart  hath  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your  secrecy. 

Ero.  Antinous,  'tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  thus  then  : 
My  father  stands  for  certain  sums  engag'd 


To  treacherous  Gonzalo  ;  and  has  mortgag'd 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  him  ; 
If  you  receive  this  mortgage,  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonzalo  to  my  father, 
I  am  what  you  would  have  me  be. 

Ero.  You'll  love  me  then  ? 

Ant.  Provided,  madam,  that  my  father  know  not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Ero.  If  I  faU 
In  this,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  lov'd. 

Ant.  Then,  with  your  favour,  thus  I  seal  my 
truth 
To-day,  and  Decius  witness  how  unchangingly 
I  shall  still  love  Erota. 

Ero.  Thou  hast  quicken'd 
A  dying  heart,  Antinous. 

Dec.  This  is  well ; 
Much  happiness  to  both. 

Enter  Hypabcha. 

Hyp*  The  lord  Gonzalo 
Attends  yon,  madam. 

Ero.  Comes  as  we  could  wish. 
Withdraw,  Antinous ;  here's  a  closet,  where 
You  may  partake  his  errand.    Let  him  enter. 

Ant.  Madam,  you  must  be  wary. 

Ero.  Fear  it  not, 
I  will  be  ready  for  him  ;  to  entertain  him 
With  smiling  welcome.  lExit  Anttnoub. 

Enter  Gonialo. 

Noble  sir,  you  take 

Advantage  of  the  time ;  it  had  been  fit 

Some  notice  of  your  presence  might  have  fashion 'd 

A  more  prepared  state. 

Gon.  Do  you  mock  me,  madam  ? 

Ero.  Trust  me,  you  wrong  your  judgment,  to 
My  gratitude  a  fault ;  I  have  examin'd       [repute 
Your  portly  carriage,  and  will  now  confess 
It  hath  not  slightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  wind's  tumM  ;  iAtide. 

I  thought  'twould  come  to  this.   It  pleas' d  us, 

madam. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  mention  love ; 
Have  yon  consider'd  on't  ? 

Ero.  With  more  than  common 
Content :  But,  sir,  if  what  you  spake  you  meant, 
As  I  have  cause  to  doubt,  then 

Gon.  What,  sweet  lady  ? 

Ero.  Methinks  we  should  lay  by  this  form  of 
stateliness ; 
Love's  courtship  is  familiar,  and  for  instance. 
See  what  a  change  it  hath  begot  in  me ; 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  use. 

Gon.  And  I,  and  I ;  we  meet  in  one  self-centre 
Of  blest  consent. 

Ero.  I  hope  my  weakness,  sir. 
Shall  not  deserve  neglect ;  but  if  it  prove  so, 
I  am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  ruin'd 
By  being  too  credulous ;  yon  will  smart  for't  one 
day. — 

Gon.  Angel-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  villain. 
If  I  love  not  sincerely. 

Ero.  Would  I  knew  it. 

Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command. 

Ero.  What,  do  you  mean  to  marry  me  ? 

Gon,  How  !  mean  ?  nay  more,  I  mean 
To  m^e  you  empress  of  my  earthly  fortunes, 
Regent  of  my  desires,  for  did  you  covet 
To  be  a  real  queen,  I  could  advance  you. 
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Ero,  Now  I  perceive  you  slight  me,  and  would 
make  me 
More  simple  than  my  sex's  frailty  warrants. 

Gon,  But  say  your  mind,  and  you  shall  be  a 

Ero.  On  those  conditions,  call  me  yours,  [queen. 

Gofi,  Enough. 
But  are  we  safe  ? 

Ero.  Assuredly. 

Gon,  In  short, 
Yet,  lady,  first  be  plain  ;  would  you  not  chuse 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  snn-rising 
Than  any's  else,  though  ne'er  so  near  entitled 
By  blood,  or  right  of  birth  ? 

Ero.  'Tis  a  question 
Needs  not  a  resolution. 

Gon,  Good ;  what  if 
I  set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head  ? 

Ero.  I  were  a  queen  indeed  then. 

Gon.  Madam,  know 
There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it ;  suppose  him 
Transhap'd  into  an  angel. 

Ero.  Wise  Gonzalo, 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee. 

Gon.  'Tis  worth  thinking  on  ; 
Besides,  your  husband  shall  be  duke  of  Venice. 

Ero.  Gonzalo,  duke  of  Venice  ? 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say  ? 

Ero.  Pish !  You  but  dally  with  me ;  and  would 
In  a  rich  golden  dream.  [lull  me 

Gon.  You  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my  truth. 

Ero.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to  apprehend 
The  means  and  -manner  how. 

Gon.  Why  thus 

Ero.  You  shall  not, 
We  may  be  over-heard ;  affairs  and  counsels 
Of  such  high  nature  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
Not  to  the  air  itself ;  you  shall  in  writing 
Draw  out  the  full  design ;  which,  if  effected, 
I  am  as  I  profess. 

Gon.  Oh,  I  applaud 
Your  ready  care  and  secrecy. 

Ero.  Gonzalo, 
There  is  a  bar  yet,  'twixt  our  hopes  and  us. 
And  that  must  be  remov'd. 

Gon.  What  is't } 

Ero.  Old  Cassilane. 

Gon*  Ha !  fear  not  him  :  I  build^upon  his  ruins 
Already. 

Ero.  I  would  find  a  smoother  course 
To  shift  him  off. 

Gon.  As  how  ? 

Ero.  We  !1  talk  in  private; 
I  have  a  ready  plot. 

Gon.  I  shall  adore  you.  iExevnU 


SCENE  II Cassilanb's  poor  Habitation. 

Enter  FaRNiiNDo  and  Annopbbu 

Fer.  Madam,  although  I  hate  unnoble  practices. 
And  therefore  have  perform 'd  no  more  than  what 
I  ought  for  honour's  safety  ;  yet  Annophel, 
Thy  love  hath  been  the  spur,  to  urge  me  forward 
For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno.  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  best  reward  themselves. 

Fer,  All  gain  is  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I  miss 
My  comforts  here  :  the  brother  and  the  sister 
H  ave  double conquer'ft  me,  but  thou  may'st triumph. 

Anno,  Good  sir,  I  have  a  father. 
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Fer.  Yes,  a  brave  one ; 
Could'st  thou  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dower 
Fit  for  a  prince.    What  say  ye  ? 

Anno.  You  have  deserv'd 
As  much  as  I  should  grant. 

Fer.  By  this  fair  hand 
I  take  possession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not. 
Imagine  in  my  sUencc. 

Fer.  Thou  art  all  virtue. 

Enter  Casbilakk  and  Aaourm. 

Cat.  I'll  tell  thee  how  :  Baldwin  the 
Pretending  title,  more  through  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conquest,  or  descent,  usarp'd 
The  style  of  lord  o'er  all  the  Grecian  iwlmwH, 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
With  Crete,  preferr'd  the  marquess  Moantfents 
To  be  our  governor ;  the  Cretans,  vez'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  hope  of  aid 
From  the  emperor,  reoeiv'd  for  general 
This  Mountferato  ;  he,  the  wars  appeas'dy 
Plots  with  the  state  of  Venice,  and  takes  mociey 
Of  them  for  Candy  :  they  paid  well,  he  steals 
Away  in  secret ;  since  which  time,  that  right 
The  state  of  Venice  claims  o'er  Candy,  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest. 
And  hence  grows  all  our  quarreL 

Arc.  So  an  usurer 
Or  Lombard- Jew,  might  with  some  bags  of  tra^ 
Buv  half  the  western  world. 

Cos.  Money,  Arcanes, 
Is  now  a  god  on  earth :  it  cracks  virginities. 
And  turns  a  Christian  Turk  ; 
Bribes  justice,  cut-throats  honour,  does  what  not: 

Arc.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Cos.  Nor  makes  thee  dishonest, 

Nor  me  a  coward Now,  sir,  here  is  homely. 

But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fer.  Sir,  I  find  it. 

Are.  And  like  it,  do  ye  not  ? 

Fer.  My  repair  speaks  for  me. 

Cos.  Fernando,  we  were  speaking  of 
this  ? 

Enter  Gomxio  and  Oaspbro,  with  a  CodwC. 

Gon.  Your  friend,  and  servant. 

Ctu.  Creditors,  my  lord. 
Are  masters  and  no  servants :  As  the  world  goes. 
Debtors  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They  have  been  beholding  to  ;  in  which  respect, 
I  should  fear  you,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Me,  my  lord  ? 
You  owe  me  nothing. 

Cat.  What,  nor  love,  nor  money  ? 

Gon.  Yes,  love,  I  hope,  not  money. 

Cog.  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon.  'Tis  done  already : 
See,  sir,  your  mortgage,  which  I  only  took. 
In  case  you  and  your  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried :  I  yield  it  up  again  :  'Tis  yours. 

Cos.  Are  ye  so  conscionable  ? 

Gon.  *Tis  your  own. 

Cas.  Pish,  pish,  I'll  not  receive  whet  is  not  mine. 
That  were  a  dangerous  business. 

Gon,  Sir,  I  am  paid  for't ; 
The  sums  you  borrow 'd  are  retum'd ;  the  bonds 
Cancell'd,  and  your  acquittance  formally  seal'd  : 
Look  here,  sir,  Gaspero  is  witness  to  it. 


-haw*s 
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Gas,  My  honour'd  lord,  I  am. 

Gon,  My  lord  Fernando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  rest,  yon  all  shall  testify, 
That  I  acquit  lord  Cassilane  for  ever, 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 

Geu,  'Tis  plain  and  ample. 

Anno,  Fortune  will  once  again  smile  on  us  fairly. 

Cos,  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  if  you  be  in  earnest. 
Whence  comes  this  bounty  ?    Or  whose  is't  ? 

Gon,  In  short. 
The  great  Erota,  by  this  secretary, 
Returned  me  my  full  due. 

Cos.  Erota?  Why 
Should  she  do  this  ? 

Gon.  You  must  ask  her  the  cause ; 
She  knows  it  best. 

Cos.  So  ho,  Arcanes,  none 
But  women  pity  us  ?  Soft-hearted  women  ? 
I  am  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I  not  ? 

Arc.  Why,  sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 


Have  took  more  special  notice  of  your  services. 
And  means  to  be  more  thankful  than  some  others, 
It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  disesteem  her  favours. 

Anno.  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  lov'd  me. 

Cos,  The  senate,  and  the  body  of  this  kingdom 
Are  herein,  let  me  speak  it  without  arrogance, 
Beholding  to  her :  I  will  thank  her  for  it ; 
And  if  she  have  reserved  a  means  whereby 
I  may  repay  this  bounty  with  some  service, 
She  shall  be  then  my  patroness  :  Come,  sirs, 
We*ll  taste  a  cup  of  wine  together  now. 

Gon,    Fernando,   I  must  speak  with   you    in 
secret. 

Fer,  You  shall Now,  Gaspero,  all's  well. 

Gas,  There's  news 
You  must  be  acquainted  with. 
Come,  there  is  no  master-piece  in  art  like  policy. 

lExeunt, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I,— The  Senate  House. 


Enter  Fbrnanoo,  and  Paolo  Mtcrakl. 

Fer,  The  senate  is  informed  at  fiill. 

Mich,  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet. 

Fer,  Nor  thinks 
'Tis  possible  his  plots  can  be  discovered  : 
He  fats  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and  king- 
And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how  [doms. 

He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself :  when  truly, 
None  is  so  grossly  guU'd  as  he. 
^     Mich,  There  was  never 
A  more  arch  villain. 

Fer,  Peace,  the  Senate  comes. 

EhUt  Poarayao,  Pommnn,  Senators,  Oaspbho,  and 

Attendants. 

For.  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in  forms 
Of  civil  honesty  ? 

Pos.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Heav'n  reveal  it  ? 

Fer.  Gracious  lords. 

Gas.  The  ambassador. 
Lord  Paulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

Por.  You  are  most  welcome. 
Your  master  is  a  just  and  noble  prince. 

Mich,  My  lords,  he  bad  me  say,  that  you  may 
know 
How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes  ought. 
Defies  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treacheries  ; 
To  your  more  sacred  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Gonzalo, 
Or  else  to  send  him  home  to  Venice. 

Pos,  Herein 
The  duke  is  royal :  Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer'd  he  would  come. 

Gas,  My  lords. 
He  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Enter  PmuitrDSB  and  MsLrrvs. 
Por.  You,  Fernando, 
Have  made  the  state  your  debtor :  worthy  prince, 


We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence, 
In  hearing,  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 

Phi,  Fathers,  I  am  a  stranger. 

Pos,  Why,  the  cause,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  stranger  :  please  you  seat  yourself. 

Phi.  Howe'er 
Unfit,  since  you  vrill  have  it  so,  my  lords, 
You  shall  command  me.  [Aseendt  the  Tribunal, 

Por,  You,  my  lord  Fernando, 
With  the  ambassador,  withdraw  a  while. 

Fer,  My  lords,  we  shall.         [fiWe  icitt  Michabl. 

Pos.  Melitus,  and  the  secretary. 
Give  notice  to  (Gonzalo,  that  the  senate 
Requires  his  presence.  lExeunt  Oas.  and  Mcl. 

Phi.  What  concerns  the  bustness  ? 

Por.  Thus,  noble  prince 

Enter  CAsaiLAif  ■  and  AacAiras. 

Cos,  Let  me  alone ;  thou  troublest  me ; 
I  will  be  heard. 

Arc.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Pos.  Forbear!      Who's  he  that  is  so  rude? 
What's  he  that  dares 
To  interrupt  our  councils  ? 

Cos,  One  that  has  guarded 
Those  purple  robes  from  cankers  worse  than  moths. 
One  that  hath  kept  your  fleeces  on  your  backs. 
That  would  have  been  snatch'd  from  you  :    But  I 
'Tis  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  spaniel  [see 

In  times  of  peace,  than  boast  the  bruised  scars, 
Purchas'd  with  loss  of  blood  in  noble  wars : 
My  lords,  I  speak  to  you. 

Por.  Lord  Cassilane, 
We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Cas.  Yes,  you  are  set 
Upon  a  bench  of  justice  ;  and  a  day 
Will  come  (hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent  great 

ones) 
When  you  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a  judge. 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions. 
Without  abatement  of  one  grain :  As  then 
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You  would  be  found  full  weight,  I  chargeye,  fathers. 
Let  me  have  justice  now. 

Po8.  Lord  Cassilane, 
What  strange  distempeniture  provokes  distrust 
Of  our  impartiality  ?     Be  sure 
We'll  flatter  no  man's  injuries. 

Cat,  'Tiswell; 
You  have  a  law,  lords,  that  without  remorse 
Dooms  such  as  are  belepred  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude  unto  death. 

Por.  We  have. 

Cos.  Then  do  me  justice. 

Enter  Amtimous  with  Daain,  and  Erota  %BUk  Htpakcba. 

Dee.  Madman,  whither  run*st  thou  ? 

Ant,  Peace,  Decius,  I  am  deaf. 

Hyp,  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatness,  and  your  modesty  ? 

Ero.  Hypardia,  leave,  I  will  not  hear. 

Ani.  Lady ;  great,  gentle  lady. 

Ero,  Prithee,  young  man,  forbear  to  interrupt 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes ;  I  will  speak,    [me ; 

Pa8.  More  uproars   yet !   who  are  they  that 
dbturb  us  ? 

Cm.  The  viper's  come ;  his  fears  have  drawn 
him  hither, 
And  now,  my  lords,  be  chronicled  for  ever, 
And  give  me  justice  against  this  vile  monster. 
This  bastard  of  my  blood. 

Ero.  'Tis  justice,  fathers, 
I  sue  for  too  ;  and  though  I  might  command  it, 
(If  you  remember,  lords,  whose  child  I  was) 
Yet  I  will  humbly  beg  it ;  this  old  wretch 
Has  forfeited  his  life  to  me. 

Cos.  Tricks,  tricks ; 
Complots,  devices,  'twizt  these  pair  of  young  ones, 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  your  well-temper  d  swords, 
Wherewith  you  strike  offenders,  lords ;  but  I 
Am  not  a  baby  to  be  fear'd  with  bug-bears, 
'Tis  justice  I  require. 

Ero,  And  L 

Ant.  You  speak  too  tenderly;  and  too  much 
like  yourself 
To  mean  a  cruelty ;  which  would  make  monstrous 
Your  sex  :  yet  for  the  love's  sake,  which  you  once 
Pleas'd  to  pretend,  give  my  griev'd  father  leave 
To  urge  his  own  revenge :  you  have  no  cause 
For  yours :  keep  peace  about  ye. 

Cos.  WUl  vou  hear  me  ? 

Phi,  Here  s  some  strange  novelty. 

Pot,  Sure  we  are  mock'd. 
Speak  one  at  once :  Say,  wherein  hath  your  son 
Transgress'd  the  law  ? 

Cos,  O  the  gross  mists  of  dulness  ! 
Are  you  this  kingdom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant  ?  First  hear,  and  then  consider. 
That  I  b^ot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life, 
And  education,  were,  I  must  confess. 
But  duties  of  a  father  :  I  did  more ; 
I  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy  ;  to  court  both  death  and  dangers  ; 
Yet  these  were  but  additions  to  complete 
A  well-accomplish'd  soldier :  I  did  more  yet. 
I  made  him  chief  commander  in  the  field 
Next  to  myself,  and  gave  him  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour,  and  preferment ;  trained  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist : 
But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude. 
You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  deserts. 
First  kick'd  against  mine  honour,  scorned  all 


My  services  ;  then  got  the  palm  of  glory 
Unto  himself.    Yet  not  content  with  tl^ 
He,  lastly,  hath  conspir'd  my  death,  and  aoi^t 
Means  to  engage  me  to  this  lady's  debt. 
Whose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  coold 
Give  satisfaction  to.   Now,  honoured 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law. 
And  you  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Think  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  him. 

Phi.  Can  this  be  so,  Antinous  ? 

Ant,  'Tis  all  true. 
Nor  hath  my  much-wrong'd  fitther  limn'd  my  fiauki 
In  colours  half  so  black,  as  in  themselTes 
My  guilt  hath  dy'd  them.   Were  there  mercy  k^ 
Yet  mine  own  shame  would  be  my  execntioiia-: 
Lords,  I  am  guilty. 

Ero.  Thou  beliest,  Antinous, 
Thine  innocence.  Alas !  my  lords,  he's  desperate. 
And  talks  he  knows  not  what :  yon  most  iiotcra& 
His  lunacy  ;  I  can  myself  disprove 
This  accusation  :  Caasilane,,  be  yet 
More  mercifol ;  I  beg  it. 

Cat.  Time,  nor  fate. 
The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution :  He  shall  die. 

Ero.  The  senate's 
Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution :  Thou  shalt  die. 

Ant.  Why,  madam. 
Are  ye  all  marble  ? 

Po8,  Leave  3^ur  shifts,  Antinous ; 
What  plead  you  to  your  father's  accoaatioii  ? 

Ant.  Most  fully  guiltv. 

Pas,  You  have  doom  d  yourself ; 
We  cannot  quit  you.now. 

Cos.  A  burthen'd  conscience 
Will  never  need  a  hangman  :  hadst  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  then  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  on  thy  head  have  prov'd  thy  tong:Qe  a  liar. 

Ero.  Thy  sword  ?  wretched  old  man,  thou  ha^ 
liv'd  too  long 
To  carry  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  grave ; 
Thou  art  a  man  condemn*d  :  My  lords,  this  tynet 
Had  perished  but  for  me,  I  still  supplied 
His  miserable  wants ;  I  sent  his  daughter 
Money  to  buy  him  food ;  the  bread  he  ate. 
Was  from  my  purse  :  when  he,  vain -gloriously, 
To  dive  into  the  peoples'  hearts,  had  pawnM 
His  birth-right,  I  redeem'd  it,  sent  it  to  him ; 
And  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 
That  he  would  please  to  new  receive  his  son 
Into  his  favour,  for  whose  love  I  told  him 
I  had  been  stiU  so  friendly :  but  then  he. 
As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature, 
Distracted  like  a  madman,  posted  hither 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us  ; 
For  why,  my  lords,  since  by  the  law,  all  means 
Is  blotted  out  of  your  commission. 
As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accus'd 
Noble  Antinous,  his  unblemish'd  son, 
So  I  accuse  this  father,  and  crave  judgment* 

Cos,  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles  for^'d 
By  combination  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.  I  wiU  have  Antinous'  life. 

Arc,  Sir,  what  do  ye  mean  ? 

Ero.  I  will  have  Cassilane's. 

Ant.  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs  the  stream 
Of  your  affections  this  way  ?     Have  you  not 
Conquest  enough  by  treading  on  my  grave  ? 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  in  a  shroud 
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Steep'd  in  my  father's  blood  ?  As  you  are  woman. 
As  the  protests  of  love  you  Tow'd  were  honest. 
Be  gentler  to  my  father. 

Ero.  Cassilane,  IKnuU. 

Thou  hast  a  heart  of  flint :  Let  my  intreaties, 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  unfeigned, 
Melt  it :  Yet  be  a  father  to  thy  son, 
Unmask  thy  long  besotted  judgment,  see 
A  low  obedience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I  beseech  you. 

Ceu.  Pish,  you  cozen 
Your  hopes :  Your  plots  are  idle :  I  am  resolute. 
Ero.  Antinous,  urge  no  further. 
Ant.  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a  beguiling  softness  ;  I  will  stand, 
Like  theearths  centre,  unmov'd ;  lords,  your  breath 
Must  finish  these  divisions :  I  confess 
Civility  doth  teach  I  should  not  speak 
Against  a  lady  of  her  birth,  so  high 
As  great  Erota,  but  her  Injuries, 
And  thankless  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  justice,  iatiiers. 
Dec.  Whither  run  you  ? 
Ant.  For,  honoured  fathers,  that  you  all  may 
That  I  alone  am  not  unmatchable  [know 

In  crimes  of  this  condition,  lest  perhaps 
You  might  conceive,  as  yet  the  case  appears. 
That  this  foul  stain  and  guilt  run  in  a  blood ; 
Before  this  presence,  I  accuse  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  ingratitude  to  me. 
Cos.  Impudent  traitor ! 
Phi.  Her  ?  Oh  spare,  Antinoua ; 
The  world  reputes  thee  valiant,  do  not  soil 
All  thy  past  nobleness  with  such  a  cowardice. 
As  nurd'ring  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on  thee. 
Ant.  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwillingness  I 
Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness,  [force 
All  these  about  me :  She  is  bloody-minded. 
And  turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  rigour : 
It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her : 
Shall  I  have  audience  ? 
Ero,  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 
Deo.  Your  memory  will  roL 
Ani,  Cast  all  your  eyes 
On  this,  what  shall  I  call  her  ?  truthless  woman. 
When  often  in  my  discontents,  the  sway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam'd  passion, 
Or  name  it  as  yon  list,  had  hour  by  hour 
Solicited  my  love,  she  vow'd  at  last 
She  could  not,  would  not  live,  unless  I  granted 
What  she  long  sued  for :  I,  in  tender  pity. 
To  aave  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promised  to  be  hers : 
Nor  urg'd  I  aught  from  her,  but  secrecy. 
And  then  enjoin'd  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I  perceiv'd  my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  to :  what !  sludl  I  heap  up 
Long  repetitions  ?  She,  to  quit  my  pity. 
Not  only  hath  discover'd  to  my  father 
What  she  had  promis'd  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fiital  forfeit ; 
For  whieh,  since  I  must  die,  I  crave  a  like 
Equality  of  justice  against  her ; 
Not  that  I  covet  blood,  but  that  she  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falsehood  on  some  other, 
Perhaps  more  worthy  of  her  love  hereafter. 

Par.  If  this  be  true 

Ero.  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is. 
Indifferent,  upright,  I  do  plead  guilty : 
Now,  sir,  what  glory  have  you  got  by  this  ? 

e  e 


^Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  outlive  thy  doom. 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death  ? 

Cm.  Hear  me,  the  villain 
Scandals  her,  honoured  lords. 

Ero.  Leave  off  to  doat, 
And  die  a  wise  man. 

Ant.  I  am  over-reach'dy 
And  mastered  in  my  own  resolution. 

Phi.  Will  ye  be  wilful,  madam  ?  here's  the  curse 
Of  love's  disdain. 

Cat.  Why  sit  you  like  dumb  statues  ? 
Demur  no  longer. 

Po8.  Cassilane,  Erota* 
Antinous,  death  ye  ask  ;  and  'tis  your  dooms, 
Yon  in  your  follies  liv'd,  die  in  your  follies. 

Cos.  1  am  reveng'd,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Ero,  Yes, 
And  I :  Antinous  hath  been  gracious. 

Ant.  Sir, 
May  I  presume  to  crave  a  blessing  from  you 
Before  we  part  ? 

Cat.  Yes,  such  a  one  as  parents 
Bestow  on  cursed  sons  ;  now,  now  I  laugh 
To  see  how  those  poor  younglings  are  both  cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort :  look  ye,  look  ye,  lords, 
I  go  but  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  less. 
Before  my  time,  but  they  have  finely  cozen'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years. 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory ;  Now 
My  vengeance  is  made  full. 

Elder  Amroracb 
Welcome,  my  joy. 

Thou  com'st  to  take  a  seasonable  blessing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand ;  I  am  dead 
Already,  girl,  and  so  is  she,  and  he. 
We  all  are  worms'-meat  now. 

Anno.  I  have  heard  all ; 
Nor  shaU  you  die  alone :  lords,  on  my  knees 
I  beg  for  justice  too. 

Por.  'Gainst  whom  ?  for  what  ? 

Anno.  First  let  me  be  resolv'd ;  does  the  law 
None,  be  they  ne'er  so  mighty  ?  [favour 

Por,  Not  the  greatest. 

Anno.  Then  justly  I  accuse  of  foul  ingratitude 
My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all,  not  one  excepted. 

Pot.  and  Por.  Us  ? 

Phi,  Annophell 

Anno.  You  are  the  authors 
Of  this  unthrifty  bloodshed ;  when  your  enemies 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children  suck'd 

not 
Safe  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  your  very  doisters 
Were  not  secure,  your  starting  holes  of  refuge 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your  own : 
In  this  most  desperate  ecstasy,  my  faUier, 
This  aged  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  guud  your  lives,  but  did  so ;  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe ;  for  you  he  pawn'd  his  lands. 
To  pay  your  soldiers,  who,  without  their  pay 
Refas'd  to  strike  a  blow :  but,  lords,  when  peace 
Was  purchas'd  for  you,  and  victory  brought  home. 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  coffers 
Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  due 
To  my  unminded  father  ?  he  was  glad 
To  live  retir'd  in  want,  in  penury. 
Whilst  you  made  feasts  of  surfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him :  the  sum  of  all  is  this, 
You  have  been  unthankful  to  him ;  and  I  crave 
The  rigour  of  the  law  against  yon  alL 
Cat.  My  royal  spirited  daughter  I 
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Ero.  Annophel, 
Thou  art  a  worthy  wench ;  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Anno,  Lordii,  why  do  ye  keep  yoor  leata  ?  they 
For  sach  as  are  offenden.  [are  no  places 

Pot.  Though  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane's  engagements  might  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  to  shew 
How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a  breach  of  law, 
I  yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it 

[The  SenatoTB  d€$eend/)rom  fMr  itait. 

Par.  So  must  I : 
Great  prince  of  Cyprus,  yon  are  left 
The  only  moderator  in  tUs  difference ; 
And  as  you  are  a  prince,  be  a  protector 
To  woeful  Candy. 

Phi,  What  a  soeoe  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  forwardness,  old  man. 
Drawn  on  thy  country's  bosom !  and  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  styled  thy  country's  only  patron, 
Thy  malice  hath  descended  to  the  depth 
Of  hell,  to  be  renowned  in  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer.   Dost  thou  yet  pereeive 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Thy  graTC  with,  that  at  once  hast  robb'd  (his 

kingdom 
Of  honour  and  of  safety  ? 

Ero,  Children  yet  unborn 
Will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art  nam'd. 

Arc,  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  detested  deed ; 
The  furies  will  abhor  it. 

Dee,  What  the  sword 
Could  not  enforce,  your  peevish  thirst  of  honour, 
A  brave,  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame. 
Hath  brought  on  Candy :  Candy  groans,  not  these 
That  are  to  die. 

Phi,  'Tis  happiness  enough 
For  them,  that  they  shall  not  survive  to  see 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  stab'st  the  land  that 
Thee  life  and  name.  [gave 

Dec,  'Tb  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 
The  mischief  of  your  folly. 

Cat,  Annophel! 

Anno,  1  wdl  not  be  entreated. 

Cat,  Pr'ythee,  Annophel ! 

Anno,  Why  would  ye  urge  me  to  a  mercy,  which 
You  in  yourself  allow  not  ? 

Cat.  Tis  the  law, 
That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
The  offender,  he  is  freed :  Is't  not  so,  lords  ? 

Por.  and  Pot.  Tia  so. 

Cat.  Antinotts,  by  my  shame  observe 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is : 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  becharm'd :  live,  live,  my  matchless  son, 
Blest  in  thy  father's  blessing ;  much  more  blest 
In  thine  own  virtues :  let  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  tears :  rise,  I  forgive  thee : 
And  good  Antinous,  if  I  shall  be  thy  father, 
Forgive  me :  I  can  speak  no  more. 

Ani,  Dear  sir, 

You  new  beget  me  now. Madam,  your  pardon, 

I  heartily  remit  you. 

Ero.  I  as  freely 
Discharge  thee,  Cassilane. 

Anno,  My  gracious  lords. 
Repute  me  not  a  blemish  to  my  sex, 
In  that  I  strove  to  cure  a  desperate  evil 


With  a  moi«  violent  remedy :  your 
Your  honours  are  your  own. 

Phi.  Then  with  consent 
Be  reconcil'd  on  all  sides :  please  yon. 
To  take  your  places.      C7^  Seoaton  taJhr 

Pot.  Let  us  again  ascend. 
With  joy  and  tiiankfulaess  to  heaven : 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Enter  GASpno  and  MauniB,  wiA 


Mel.  Two  hours  and  more,  sir, 
The  senate  hath  been  set. 

Gon,  And  I  not  know  it  ? 
Who  sits  with  them? 

Mel,  My  lord,  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 

Gon,  Gaspero, 
Why  how  comes  that  to  pass? 

Gat.  Some  weighty  cause 
I  warrant  you. 

Gon.  Now  lords,  the  business  ?  ha ! 
Who's  here,  Erota? 

Por.  Secretary,  do  your  chaige 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon,  Traitor? 

Gat.  Yes,  Gonsalo,  traitor ; 
Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Cand  j, 
I  do  arrest  thee. 

Gon,  Me  ?  thou  dog ! 


Enter  FsaiiAinBO  aiul 

Mich,  With  license 
From  this  grave  senate,  I  arrest  thoe  likewise 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gon.  Ha! 
Is  Michael  here  ?  nay  then  I  see 
I  am  undone. 

Ero,  I  shall  not  be  your  queen, 
Your  duchess,  or  your  empress. 

Gon,  Dull,  dull  brain  1 
O,  I  am  fool'd. 

Gtu,  Look,  sir,  do  you  know  Has  hand  ? 


Mich.  Do  you  know  this  seal  ?  first*  lorda.  he 
writes  to  Venice, 
To  make  a  perfect  league,  during  which  time 
He  would  in  private  keep  some  troops  in  p«y. 
Bribe  all  the  sentinels  throughout  this  kingdom. 
Corrupt  the  captains ;  at  a  banquet  poiaon 
The  prince,  and  greatest  peers,  and  in  condaaiaa 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice. 

Gat,  Next,  he  contracted 
With  the  illustrious  princess,  tiie  lady  Erota» 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,  to  deliver 
AU  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strengtht 
Upon  their  first  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Of  her  and  Candy. 

Ero,  This  is  true,  Gonsalo. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  true  :  what  then  ? 

Pot.  My  lord  ambassador. 
What's  your  demand  ? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 
Either  to  sentence  him  as  he  deserves 
Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a  slave  to  Veniee, 

Por,  We  shall  advise  upon  it. 

Gon,  Oh,  the  devils. 

That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  my  pate 

A  politician  ?  fool  \  destruction  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both. 

Por,  and  Pot,  Away  with  him. 

Mel.  Come,  sir,  I'll  see  you  safe. 

lExeunt  Qonx.  amd  Mkl. 
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Ero,  Lords,  ere  yon  part 
Be  witness  to  another  change  of  wonder. 
Antinoas,  now  be  bold,  before  this  presence. 
Freely  to  speak,  whether  or  no  I  us'd 
The  hamblest  means  affection  could  contrive, 
To  gain  thy  love. 

Ant.  Madam,  I  must  confess  it, 
And  ever  am  your  servant. 

Ero.  Yes,  Antinous, 
My  servant,  for  my  lord  thou  shalt  be  never : 
I  here  disclaim  the  interest  thou  hadst  once 
In  my  too  passionate  thoughts.  [To  PHiJLA2n>ER.] 

Most  noble  prince. 
If  yet  a  relic  of  thy  wonted  flames 
Live  warm  within  thy  bosom,  then  I  blush  not 
To  offer  up  the  assurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee,  that  hast  deserv'd  it  b«st 

Phi.  Oh,  madam, 
You  play  with  my  calamity. 

Ero.  Let  heav'n 
Record  my  truth  for  ever. 

Phi,  With  more  joy 
Than  I  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  it 
I  also  pawn  you  mine. 

Ero.  The  man  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  unsought  affection 
Grows  crud,  never  lov*d,  nor  did  Antinouf. 


Yet  herein,  prince,  ye  are  beholding  to  him  ; 
For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a  pride, 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  monster. 

Phi.  For  which  Til  rank  him  my  deserving  friend. 

Ant^  Much  comfort  dwell  with  you,  as  I  could 
To  him  I  honour  most.  [wish 

Cos,  Oh,  my  Antinous, 
My  own,  my  own  good  son. 

Fer,  One  suit  I  have  to  make. 

Phi,  To  whom,  Fernando  ? 

Fer.  Lord  Caasilane,  to  you. 

Cos.  To  me  ? 

Fer.  This  lady 
Hath  promised  to  be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing,  sir ; 
Brother,  your  love. 

Ant.  You  cannot,  sir,  bestow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Coi.  Sayst  thou  so  ? 
Antinous,  I  confirm  it.    Here,  Fernando, 
Live  both  as  one  ;  she  is  thine. 

Ant.  And  herein,  sister, 
I  honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  love. 
This  is  a  day  of  triumph,  all  contentions 
Are  happily  accorded.  Candy's  peace 
Secured,  and  Venice  vow'd  a  worthy  friend. 

lExeunU 
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THE    FALSE    ONE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


JuLim  Cjbsab.  • 

Ptolbmy,  King  <^  Egypt. 

AcHOBSCB,  an  otdt  blind  Counselor,  Priut  af  Tti$. 

PHonmn,  an  Eunuch,  PoUHcian,  and  Minion  to 

Ptolkmy. 
ACHIU.AB,  Captain  of  Ou  Ouard  to  Pxolbxt. 
SsmmUB,  a  revotted  Roman  Viliain. 
Labixhus,  a  Roman  Soldier  and  Nuncio. 
ApozxoDORm,  Guardian  to  Clbopatba. 

Doi-uoLLA.  JCjbuui*!  Cofitaint. 


ScKVA.  a  fru  Speaker,  ai$o  Captaim  to  C 

Three  lame  Boldien. 

Guard. 

Senrante. 


Ci«BOPATRA,  Queen  of  Egypt. 
Aasntoe,  Cx.bopatea'8  Sister. 
Emm,  Clbopatea's  Watting-Wometn, 
Isi«,  '^ 

NiLUS,  vin  a  Maeque. 

Three  Laboarere,  I 


SCENE, — ^Alexandria. 


PROLOGUE. 


New  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
The  subject  being  old  ;  and  'tis  as  true, 
Fresh  and  neat  matter  may  with  ease  be  framed 
Out  of  their  stories,  that  have  oft  been  named 
With  glory  on  the  stage  :  What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam*s  tragedy, 
That  writes  his  love  to  Hecaba  ?  Sure,  to  tell 
Of  Caesar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
I'  th'  capitol,  can  never  be  the  same 
To  the  judicious  :  Nor  will  such  blame 


Those  who  penn'd  this,  for  barrennoa, 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  miod 

Expressed  to  the  height,  with  us  a  maid. 

And  how  he  rated  her  Tiiginity : 

We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 

Nor  of  her  fatal  loTe  to  Antony. 

What  we  present  and  offer  to  your  Tiew, 

Upon  their  faiths,  the  stage  yet  never  knew 

Let  reason  then  first  to  your  wills  give  laws. 

And  after  judge  of  them,  and  of  their 


thrf 
[fiod 
free* 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  l.—Alexandria.    A  Hali  in  the  Royal 

Palace. 

Enter  Acbxujlb  and  Achorxcb. 

Aehor.  I  love  the  king,  nor  do  dispute  his  power, 
For  that  is  not  confined,  nor  to  be  censured 
By  me,  that  am  his  subject ;  yet  allow  me 
The  liberty  of  «i  man,  that  still  would  be 
A  friend  to  justice,  to  demand  the  motives 
That  did  induce  young  Ptolemy,  or  Photinus, 
(To  whose  directions  he  gives  up  himself. 
And  I  hope  wisely, )  to  commit  his  sister 

The  princess  Cleopatra If  I  said 

The  queen,  Achillas,  'twere,  I  hope,  no  treason, 
She  being  by  her  father's  testament 
(Whose  memory  I  bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  stood  possess'd  of. 

Aehil.  'Tis  confess'd, 
My  good  Achoreus,  that  in  these  eastern  kingdoms 
Women  are  not  CKempted  from  the  sceptre. 
Bat  claim  a  privilege  equal  to  the  male  ; 
But  how  much  such  divisions  have  ta'en  firom 


The  majesty  of  Egypt,  and  ^at  factions 
Have  sprung  from  those  partitions,  to  tlie  rolB 
Of  the  poor  subject,  doubtful  which  to  foUow, 
We  have  too  many  and  too  sad  examples  : 
Therefore  the  wise  Photinus,  to  prevent 
The  murders  and  the  massacres  that  attend 
On  disunited  government,  and  to  shew 
The  king  without  a  partner,  in  full  splendouTy 
Thought  it  convenient  the  fair  Cleopatra 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  in  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 
In  which  she  is  attended  like  her  birdi. 
Until  her  beauty,  or  her  royal  dower, 
Hath  found  her  out  a  hosband. 

Achor.  How  this  may 
Stand  with  the  rules  of  policy,  I  know  not ; 
Most  sure  I  am,  it  holds  no  correspondence 
With  the  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace,  though  insupportable. 
Can  you  imagine  that  Rome's  glorious  senate. 
To  whose  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  dead  king. 
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This  government  was  delivered,  or  great  Pompey, 

That  is  appointed  Cleopatra*s  guardian 

As  well  as  Ptolemy^s,  will  e*er  approve 

Of  this  rash  counsel,  their  consent  not  sought  for, 

That  should  authorise  it  ? 

Ackil.  The  civil  war, 
In  which  the  Roman  empire  is  embark'd 
On  a  rough  sea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preserve  themselves,  and  gives 
No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do,         [Siem 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

AcKor.  What's  your  opinion 
Of  the  success  ?  I  have  heard,  in  multitudes 
Of  soldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  war, 
Pompey  is  much  superior. 

Achti,  I  could  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  several  nations 
From  whence  he  drew  his  powers ;  but  that  were 

tedious. 
They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  number, 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already  won ; 
And  Pompey  being  master  of  the  sea, 
Such  plenty  of  all  delicates  are  brought  in. 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  are  entrenched. 
Were  not  a  camp  of  soldiers,  but  Rome, 
In  which  Lucullus  and  Apicius  join'd 
To  make  a  public  feast.    They  at  Dirachium 
Fought  with  success;  but  knew  not  to  make  use  of 
Fortune's  fair  offer :  So  much,  I  have  heard, 
Caesar  himself  confessed. 

Achor,  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Achil.  In  Thessaly,  near  the  Pharsalian  plains ; 
Where  Cssar,  with  a  handful  of  his  men. 
Hems  in  the  greater  number.     His  whole  troops 
Exceed  not  twenty  thousand,  but  old  soldiers, 
Flesh'd  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France, 
Inured  to  his  command,  and  only  know 
To  fight  and  overcome  :  And  though  that  famine 
Reigns  in  his  camp,  compelling  them  to  taste 
Bread  made  of  roots  forbid  the  use  of  man, 
(Which  they  with  scorn  threw  into  Pompey's  camp, 
As  in  derision  of  his  delicates,) 
Or  com  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a  banquet ; 
They  still  besiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 
To  come  to  blows,  and  let  their  swords  determine 
Who  hath  the  better  cause. 

Achor.  May  victory 
Attend  on't,  where  it  is. 

Achil.  We  ev'ry  hour 
Expect  to  hear  the  issue. 

Enter  %mmiii\m. 

Sept.  Save  my  good  lords ! 
By  I  sis  and  Osiris,  whom  you  worship. 
And  the  four  hundred  gods  and  goddesses 
Adored  in  Rome,  I  am  your  honours'  servant* 

Achor.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 

Achil,  You  are  cruel ; 
If  you  deny  him  swearing,  you  take  from  him 
Three  full  parts  of  his  language. 

Sept.  Your  honour's  bitter. 
Confound  me,  where  I  love  I  cannot  say  it. 
But  I  must  swear' t  s  Yet  such  is  my  iH  fortune, 
Nor  vows  Dor  protestations  win  belief ; 
I  think  (and  I  can  find  no  other  reason) 
Because  I  am  a  Roman. 

Achor.  No,  Septimius ; 
To  be  a  Roman  were  an  honour  to  you, 
Did  not  your  manners  and  your  life  take  from  it. 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring  nothing 


But  Roman  vices,  which  you  would  plant  here, 
But  no  seed  of  her  virtues. 

Sept.  With  your  reverence, 
I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Achor.  Any  thing  honest ; 
That  I  believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I  fear 
Your  lordship  has  slept  ill  to-night,  and  that 
Invites  this  sad  discourse ;  'twill  make  you  old 
Before  your  time.   Pox  o'  these  virtuous  morals. 
And  old  religious  principles,  that  fool  us  I 
I  have  brought  you  a  new  song  will  make  you  laugh. 
Though  you  were  at  your  prayers. 

Achor.  What  is  the  subject  ? 
Be  free,  Septimius. 

Sept.  'Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  of  the  court  and  city. 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife ;  and  does  relate 
Who  sells  her  honour  for  a  diamond. 
Who  for  a  tissue  robe  ;  whose  husband's  jealous. 
And  who  so  kind,  that,  to  share  with  his  wife. 
Will  make  the  match  himself :  Harmless  conceits. 
Though  fools  say  they  are  dangerous.     I  sang  it 
The  last  night  at  my  lord  Photinus'  table. 

Achor.  How  ?  as  a  fiddler  ? 

Sept.  No,  sir,  as  a  guest, 
A  welcome  guest  too  ;  and  it  was  approved  of 
By  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  though  they  were  touch'd 

in't: 
For  look  you,  'tis  a  kind  of  merriment, 
When  we  have  laid  by  foolish  modesty, 
(As  not  a  man  of  fashion  will  wear  it) 
To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  least  to  hear  it ; 
If  merrily  set  down,  it  fires  the  blood. 
And  heightens  crest-fallen  appetite- 

Achor,  New  doctrine ! 

Achil.  Was't  of  your  own  composing  } 

Sept.  No,  I  bought  it 
Of  a  skulking  scribbler  for  two  Ptolemies ; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  ovm:  The  wretch  was 

fearful ; 
But  I  have  damu'd  myself,  should  it  be  q^uestion'd. 
That  I  will  own  it. 

Achor*  And  be  punish'd  for  it  ? 
Take  heed,  for  you  may  so  long  exercise 
Your  scurrilous  wit  against  authority, 
The  kingdom's  counsels,  and  make  profane  jests 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheist,  is  nothing) 
Against  religion,  that  your  great  maintainers. 
Unless  they  would  be  thought  copartners  with  you. 
Will  leave  yon  to  the  law ;  and  then,  Septimius, 
Remember  there  are  whips. 

Sept.  For  whores,  I  grant  you, 
When  they  are  out  of  date;  'till  then,  they  are 

safe  too, 
Or  aU  the  gallants  of  the  court  are  eunuchs* 
And,  for  mine  own  defence,,  I'll  only  add  this  ; 
I'll  be  admitted  for  a  wanton  tale. 
To  some  most  private  cabinets,  when  your  priett- 

hood. 
Though  laden  with  the  mysteries  of  your  goddess, 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted  :  So  I  leave  you 
To  your  pious  thoughts.  lEjciL 

Achil.  'Tis  a  strange  impudence 
This  fellow  does  put  on. 

Achor.  The  wonder  great» 
He  is  accepted  of. 

Achil,  Vices,  for  him. 
Make  as  free  way  as  virtues  do  for  others. 
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ACT  1. 


'Tifl  the  time's  fimlt ;  yet  great  ones  still  haYe 

graced, 
To  make  them  sport,  or  rob  them  o'er  with  flattery, 
Observers  of  all  kinds. 

Enter  Fsatanm  and  SBrmcraB. 

Achor,  No  more  of  him. 
He  is  not  worth  onr  thoughts ;  a  fogitive 
From  Pompey's  army,  and  now,  in  a  danger 
When  he  should  use  his  service. 

AchU.  See  how  he  hangs 
On  great  Fhotinus'  ear. 

Sept,  Hell,  and  the  furies, 
And  all  the  plagues  of  darkness,  light  upon  me. 
You  are  my  god  on  earth !  and  let  me  have 
Your  favour  here,  fall  what  can  faJl  hereafter ! 

Pho.  Thou  art  believed ;  dost  thou  want  money  ? 

Sept.  No,  sir. 

Pho,  Or  hast  thou  any  suit  ?  These  ever  follow 
Thy  vehement  protestations. 

Sept,  Yon  much  wrong  me ; 
How  can  I  want  when  your  beams  shine  upon  me. 
Unless  employment  to  express  my  zeal 
To  do  your  greatness  service.     Do  but  think 
A  deed,  so  dark  the  sun  would  blush  to  look  on. 
For  which  mankind  would  curse  me,  and  arm  all 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below,  against  me ; 
Command  me,  I  will  on. 

Pho,  When  I  have  use, 
I'll  put  you  to  the  test. 

Sept,  Maj  it  be  speedy, 
And  something  worth  my  danger.    You  are  cold. 
And  know  not  your  own  powers ;  this  brow  was 

fashion  *d 
To  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave  judg- 
ment 
Given  to  dispose  of  monarchies,  not  to  govern 
A  child's  affairs ;  the  people's  eye's  upon  yon. 
The  soldier  courts  you ;  will  you  wear  a  garment 
Of  sordid  loyalty,  when  'tis  out  of  fashion  ? 

Pho.  When  Pompey  was  thy  general,  Septimins, 
Thou  saidst  as  much  to  him. 

Sept,  All  my  love  to  him. 
To  Caesar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  lost 
In  th'  ocean  of  your  bounties :  I  have  no  friend, 
Project,  design,  or  country,  but  your  £ivour. 
Which  I'll  preserve  at  any  rate. 

Pho,  No  more ; 
When  I  call  on  you,  fall  not  off:  Perhaps, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  I  may  employ  yon ; 
So,  leave  me  for  awhile. 

Sept.  Ever  your  creature  !  iExit, 

Pho.  Good  day,  Achoreus. — My  best  friend, 
Achillas, 
Hath  fame  deliver'd  yet  no  certain  rumour 
Of  the  great  Roman  action  ? 

AchU.  That  we  are 
To  inquire  and  learn  of  yon,  rir,  whose  grave  care 
For  Egypt's  happiness,  and  great  Ptolemy's  good. 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  aU  parts. 

Pho.  I'll  not  boast 
What  my  intelligence  costs  me ;  but  ere  long 
You  shall  know  more. — The  king,  with  him  a 
Roman. 

Enter  Ptolsmy,  LABncmm,  wounded^  and  Guard. 

Achor.  The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate  war 
Dy'd  deeply  on  his  face. 

AchU.  'Tis  Labienns, 
Ciesar's  lieutenant  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
And  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings : 


But,  since  these  civU  jars,  he  tom'd  to  Ponpey, 
And,  though  he  followed  the  better  canaCv 
Not  with  the  like  success. 

Pho.  Such  as  are  wise 
Leave  falling  buildings,  fly  to  those  that  rise  : 
But  more  of  that  hereaifter. — 

Lab.  In  a  word,  sir, 
These  gaping  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  slave. 
Speak  Pompey's  loss.    To  tell  you  of  the  bettfe. 
How  many  thousand  several  bloody  shapes 
Death  wore  that  day  in  triumph ;  bow  we  bore 
The  shock  of  CKsar's  charge ;  or  with  wfaai  foxy 
His  soldiers  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Csesars,  and,  like  him,  ambitiooB 
To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  Rome ; 
How  fathers  killed  their  sons,  or  sonsthdr  &&cn ; 
Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prinoe  of 

weapons 
(The  sword)  succeeded,  whtdi,  in  civil  werv. 
Appoints  the  tent  on  which  wing'd  victory 
Shall  make  a  certain  stand ;  then,  how  the  plaiBs 
Flow'd   o'er  with  blood,  and  what  m  doad  cf 

vultures. 
And  other  birds  of  prey,  hung  o'er  both 
Attending  when  their  ready  servitors. 
The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  gods 
Had  took  all  sense  of  reason  and  of  pity. 
Would  serve  in  their  own  carcasses  for  a  fc 
How  Caesar  with  his  javelin  forced  theoa  on 
That  made  the  least  stop,  when  their  angry  bands 
Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  friend's  &oe ; 
Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army. 
He  shews  the  sacred  senate,  and  forbids  tliena 
To  waste  their  force  upon  the  common  soldier, 
(Whom  willingly,  if  e'er  he  did  know  pity. 
He  would  have  spared) 

Piol.  The  reason,  Labienna  ? 

Lab,  Full  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood  be 
was 
To  pass  to  empire,  and  that  throqgh  their  bovreia     ' 
He  must  invade  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A  period  to  the  liberty  of  the  world. 
Then  fell  the  Lepidi,  and  the  bold  Corvini, 
The  famed  Torquati,  Scipio's,  and  MarceUi,<— 
Names,   next  to  Pompey's,  most  rakowa'd  on 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  lay  together,  [earth. 
And  Pontick,  Punick,  and  Assyrian  blood. 
Made  up  one  crimson  lake :  Which  Pompey  seeing. 
And  that  his,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  Iclt  bim. 
Standing  upon  the  rampire  of  his  camp, 
Though  scorning  all  that  could  fall  on  himself. 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  are  embark'd 
In  his  unlucky  quarrel ;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  should  sound  retreat,  and  save  tbeaa- 
That  he  desired  not  so  much  noble  blood    [selv^ : 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes  :  And  then,  taking  horse 
With  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  came  to  f^^i^lKys^ 
And  with  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  sons. 
He's  touch'd  upon  your  shore.  The  king  of  Paitbia, 
Famous  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Offer'd  him  his  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Relying  on  his  benefits,  and  your  faith. 
Hath  chosen  Egypt  for  his  sanctuary, 
Till  he  may  re-collect  his  scatter'd  powers. 
And  try  a  second  day.    Now,  Ptolemy, 
Though  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  tiling 
That  three  times  rode  in  triumph,  and  gave  laws 
To  conquer'd  nations,  and  made  crowns  his 
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(Ab  ttii*  of  ycinn,  jonr  noble  hther  took 
From  bia  victorioui  hanil,  tad  jon  gtill  weir  it 
At  hia  deTOtion,)  to  do  70a  more  honour 
In  his  declined  estate,  sb  tbe  gtrughtnt  pine 
In  a  fdU  grote  of  hii  yet-Sourubing  (Henda, 
He  fliea  to  you  for  mccoor,  ind  eipecta 
The  enlertwnmenl  of  yonr  fatber'a  friend, 
Vnd  g;uardiaa  to  youraelf. 

Plol.  To  sif  1  grieve  hia  fortane, 
U  murh  as  if  the  crown  1  wear  (hia  gift) 
tVere  niiah'd  from  me,  is  a  holy  truth, 
3ur  god«  can  witneas  for  me  ;  Yet,  being  jonog, 
Vnd  not  a  free  disposer  of  myaelf. 
Let  not  a  few  hours,  borrow'd  for  advice, 
Beget  aaapicion  of  anthankfulneii, 
Which  n«t  W  hell  I  hate.    Pny  you  retire, 
And  take  a  little  rest ; — and  let  his  wouodi 
Be  with  that  care  attended,  ai  they  were 
Carred  on  my  fleih.— Good  Labieniu,  think 
The  little  respite  I  desire  ihilt  be 
Wholly  employed  to  find  the  readieit  w>y 
To  do  great  Poropey  aerrice. 

£a6.  May  the  goda. 
As  you  intend,  protect  you !    [EMI  mU*  Attandant*. 

Plal.  Sit,  sit  all ; 
It  ia  my  pleaaare.     Yonr  adrice,  and  finely. 
Achor,  A  short  deliberation  in  this, 
\    May  ser*e  to  give  you  countet.    To  be  honeit, 
'    Reli^oua,  and  UiankAi],  in  themaeliea 
,     Are  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  flooriah 

Or  gloaa  in  the  permader  ;  your  kept  faith, 
i    Though   Fooipey  never  rise  to  the  height  ha'a 
fallen  from , 
Ctesar  himself  will  love  ;  and  my  opinion 
Is,  adU  committing  it  to  graver  censure. 
You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  hazard 
or  all  yoB  can  call  yoon. 
Plot.  What's  yours,  Photinna  ? 
Pho.  Achorena,  great  Ptolemy,  bath  comuell'd 
Like  a  religtoua  and  honest  man. 
Worthy  the  honour  that  he  juatly  holda 
In  being  jjriest  to  Isis.     But,  alas, 
What  in  a  man  sequester'd  ^m  the  world. 
Or  in  a  private  person,  is  preferr'd. 
No  pohcy  allows  of  in  a  king  : 
I    To  be  or  jost,  or  thankfnl,  makea  kingi  gnilty ; 
'    And  faith,  thongh  praised,  is  pnniib'd.thataupporta 

Such  aa  good  fate  foraakes  :  Join  with  the  goda, 
;    Observe  the  man  they  favour,  leave  the  wretched  ; 
The  Stan  an  not  more  disUnt  from  the  earth 
Thau  profit  ia  from  honeaCy  ;  all  the  power, 
:    Prerogative,  and  greatneaa  of  a  prince 
Is  lost,  if  he  deaceud  once  bat  to  atetr 
'    His  course,  u  what's  right  guides  him  :     Let  him 
The  sceptre,  that  strives  only  to  be  good,        [leave 
SiDce  kmgdoma  are  maiutain'd  by  forceand  blood. 
'        i(eAor.  Oh,  wicked  ! 

Plol.  Peace!— Goon. 
,        Pho.  Proud  Pompey  shews  how  much  be  acomi 
your  youth. 
In  thinking  that  yon  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  inch  as  are  o'ercome.   If  you  are  tired 
'   With  being  a  king,  let  not  a  stranger  take 
What  nearer  pledges  challenge :  Resign  ntber 
The  government  of  Egypt  and  of  Nils 
'    To  Cleopatra,  that  baa  title  to  them  j 

At  least,  defend  them  from  tbe  Roman  gripe : 

;   WhMwaa  not  Pompey' s,  while  the  wara  endored, 

I   Thecoaquerorwill  notchallenge.  By  all  the vrorld 

Fonaken  and  dopiacd,  yonr  gentle  guardian. 


His  hopes  and  fortunes  desperate,  makes  choice  of 

What  nation  he  shall  fall  with;  and  pursued 

By  their  pale  ghosts  alain  in  this  civil  war. 

He  Hies  not  Cnsar  only,  but  the  senate. 

Of  which  the  greater  part  have  cloy'd  the  hanger 

Of  sharp  Pharsslian  fowl;  he  flies  the  nations 

That  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whose  estates 

Are  sunk  in  his  ;  and,  in  no  pUce  received. 

Hath  found  ont  Egypt,  by  him  yet  not  ruin-d. 

And  Ptolemy,  things  conaider'd  juatly,  may 

Complain  of  Pompey  1  Wherefore  should  he  stain 

Our  Egypt  with  the  spots  of  civil  war, 

Or  make  the  peaceable,  or  quiet  Nile, 

Doubted  of  Cvsar  !  Wherefore  should  he  draw 

Hia  toss  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads. 

Or  choose  (his  place  taauSer  in?  Alreajdf 

We  have  offended  Cnsar  in  our  wishes. 

And  no  way  left  ua  to  redeem  Us  bitoar 

But  by  the  head  of  Pompey. 

AchoT.  Great  Ouria, 
Defend  thy  Egypt  from  auch  cruelty. 
And  barbarous  ingratitude  I 

Pho.  Holytriflea, 
And  not  to  have  place  in  deHgns  of  state. 
This  award,  which  fate  commanda  me  to  nnsbeafli, 
I  would  not  draw  on  Pompey,  if  notvanquish'di 
I  grant,  it  rather  should  have  piss'd  through  Cesar ; 
But  we  must  follow  where  hia  fortune  leads  ua  : 
All  provident  princes  measure  their  mtents 
According  to  their  power,  and  so  dispose  them. 
And  think'al  thou,  Ptolemy,  that  thou  canst  prop 
Hia  ruins,  under  whom  sad  Rome  now  suffers. 
Or  tempt  the  oonqneror'a force  irtien  'tia  oonfinu'd? 
Shall  we.  that  in  the  battle  sat  as  neutera. 
Sene  him  that's  overcome  ?  No,  no.  he's  lost  1 
And  though  'tis  noble  to  a  siolung  friend 
To  tend  a  helping  hand,  while  there  ia  hope 
"~  thy  part  not  engaged. 


Thongh  0 


t  dear,  when   «U  h 


.  [dead, 


To  drown  him,  aet  thy  foot  upon  hia  bi 

Achor.  Most  eiBcrable  oonnsel  I 

Acm.  To  be  foUow'd  ; 
'Tis  for  the  kingdom's  safety. 

Piol.  We  give  up 
Our  absolute  power  to  thee  :  Dispose  at  it 
As  reason  sh^  direct  thee. 

Pho.  GoodAchilUs, 
Seek  ont  Septimius  :  Do  you  but  soothe  him ; 
He  is  already  wrought.     Leave  the  dispatch 
To  me,  of  Labienus  :  'T^s  determined 
Already  how  yon  shall  proceed.     Nor  fate 
Shall  alter  it,  aince  now  the  dye  ia  caat, 
But  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  ia  his  last  I 


She  touch'd  no  bed  to-nighL 

/tpol.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
And  wiab  it  were  in  me,  irith  my  baiard, 
To  give  her  ease. 

^rt.  Sir,  ahe  accepts  yonr  will. 
And  does  acknowledge  abe  hath  found  jou  noUe, 
So  far,  as  if  restraint  of  liberty 
Could  give  admission  to  a  Ihougbt  of  mirth, 
he  ii  yonr  debtor  for  it. 
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ApoL  Did  yon  tell  her 
Of  tiie  sports  I  haye  prepared  to  entertain  her  ? 
She  was  used  to  take  deUght,  with  her  fair  hand  , 
To  angle  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  fish. 
As  if  they  knew  who  'twas  sought  to  deceiye  'em, 
Contended  to  be  taken :  Other  times, 
To  strike  the  stag,  who,  wounded  by  her  arrows, 
Forgot  his  tears  in  death,'and,  kneeling,  thanks  her 
To  his  last  gasp ;  then  prouder  of  his  fate. 
Than  if,  with  garlands  crown'd  he  had  been  chosen 
To  fall  a  sacrifice  before  the  altar 
Of  the  virgin  huntress.    The  king,  nor  great  Pho- 
Forbid  her  any  pleasure  ;  and  the  circuit     [tinus, 
In  which  she  is  confined,  gladly  affords 
Variety  of  pastimes,  which  I  would 
Increase  with  my  best  senioe. 

Entt.  Oh,  but  the  thought 
That  she  that  was  bom  freie,  and  to  dispense 
Restraint  or  liberty  to  others,  should  be 
At  the  dcTotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  equal)  makes  this  place 
In  which  she  lives,  though  stored  with  all  delights, 
A  loathsome  dungeon  to  her. 

Apol.  Yet,  howe'er 
She  shall  interpret  it,  I'll  not  be  wanting 
To  do  my  best  to  serve  her :  I  have  prepared 
Choice  musick  near  her  cabinet,  and  composed 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a  solemn  time, 
In  the  praise  of  imprisonment. — Begin,  boy. 

SONG, 

BT  THB  HOT. 

Look  out,  bright  ejres,  and  UesB  tb«  air : 
Even  in  shadows  yon  are  fair. 
Oiat-iip  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  stfll  and  hifl^er. 
Though  jour  body  be  oonflned. 

And  soft  love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Tet  the  beauty  of  yoor  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  oat  nobly  then,  and  daro 
Ev^  the  fettefs  that  you  wear. 

Enter  CuBOPATaa. 

Cleo»  But  that  we  are  assured  this  tastes  of  duty 
And  love  in  you,  my  guardian,  and  desire 
In  you,  my  sister,  and  the  rest,  to  please  us, 
We  should  receive  this  as  a  saucy  rudeness 
Offer'd  our  private  thoughts.  But  your  intents 
Are  to  delight  us  :  Alas,  you  wash  an  Ethiop ! 
Can  Cleopatra,  while  she  does  remember 
Whose  daughter  she  is,  and  whose  sister  (oh, 
I  suffer  in  ti^e  name  !),  and  that,  in  justice. 
There  is  no  place  in  Egypt  where  I  stand, 
But  that  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kiss  the  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen ; 
Can  she,  I  say,  that  is  all  this,  e'er  relish 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  while  base  Photinus, 
Bondman  Achillas,  and  all  other  monsters 


That  reign  o'er  Ptdemy,  make  that  a  oomt 
Where  they  reside ;  and  this,  where  I,  a 
But  there's  a  Rome,  a  Senate,  and  a  Csesni 
Though  the  great  Pompey  lean  to  Ptolemy, 
May  think  of  Cleopatra. 
Apol.  Pompey.  madam 


Cleo.  What  of  him?  Speak|!  If  iU, 
It  is  my  happiness  ;  and,  for  thy  news. 
Receive  a  favour  kings  have  kneel'd  in  vasa  for. 
And  kiss  my  hand. 

Apol.  He's  lost. 

Cleo.  Speak  it  again ! 

Apol.  His  army  routed,  he  fled,  and  ymwiwi 
By  the  all-conquering  Csesar. 

Cleo.  Whither  bends  he? 

Apol.  To  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Ha  I  In  person  ? 

Apol.  'Tis  received 
For  an  undoubted  truth. 

Cleo.  I  live  again; 
And  if  assurance  of  my  love  and  beauty 
Deceive  me  not,  I  now  shall  find  a  judge 
To  do  me  right !  But  how  to  free  mysdf. 
And  get  access  ?  The  guards  are  strong  vpom  lae ; 
This  door  I  must  pass  through* — ^ApoUodoraSy 
Thou  often  hast  profess'd,  to  do  me  service. 
Thy  life  was  not  thine  own. 

Apol.  I  am  not  alter'd ; 
And  let  your  excellency  propound  a  means. 
In  which  I  may  but  give  the  least  assistance 
That  may  restore  you  to  that  you  were  bom  to. 
Though  it  call  on  the  anger  of  the  king. 
Or,  what's  more  deadly,  all  his  minion 
Photinus  can  do  to  me,  I,  unmoved. 
Offer  my  throat  to  serve  you ;  ever  provided. 
It  bear  some  probable  show  to  be  effected ; 
To  lose  myself  upon  no  ground  were  madneasy 
Not  loyal  duty. 

Cleo*  [roAKSiMOBOfuf  Eros.]  Stand  oflT  !•— To 
thee  alone,  {To  Avquabous. 

I  will  discover  what  I  dare  not  trust 
My  sister  with.    Caesar  is  amorous, 
And  taken  more  with  the  title  of  a  queen. 
Than  feature  or  proportion  ;  he  loved  Eimoe, 
A  Moor,  deform'd  too,  I  have  heard,  that  broi^^ 
No  other  object  to  infi^e  his  Uood, 
But  that  her  husband  was  a  king ;  on  both 
He  did  bestow  rich  presents :  Shall  I  then. 
That,  with  a  princely  birth,  bring  beanty  with  nse. 
That  know  to  prixe  myself  at  mine  own  nCe, 
Despair  his  favour  ?  Art  thou  mine  ? 

Apol.  I  am. 

CUo.  I  have  found  out  a  way  shall  bring  me  to 
'Spite  of  Photinus*  watches :  If  I  prosper,     [him. 
As  I  am  confident  I  shall,  expect 
Things  greater  than  thy  .wishes. — ^Thoogli  I  por- 
His  grace  with  loss  of  my  virginity,  [chase 

It  skills  not,  if  it  bring  home  majesty. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I B^ore  the  Ropal  Palace. 


Enter  BaniJinis,  voWi  the  head  t^f  Pomtbt,  Achuxas, 

and  Guard. 

Sept.  'Tis  here,  'tis  done !  Behold,  you  fearful 
viewers, 


Shake,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  world  here. 
The  pride,  and  strength !  Look,  look  again  ;  'tis 

finish'd  I 
That  that  whole  armies,  nay,  whole  nadons. 
Many  and  mighty  kings,  have  been  struck  blind  at. 
And  fled  before,  wing'd  with  their  fears  and  terrors. 
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That  steel- War  waited  on,  and  Fortune  courted. 
That  high-plumed  Honour  built  up  for  her  own ; 
Behold  that  mightineasi  behold  that  iierceneaa^ 
Behold  that  chUd  of  war,  with  all  hia  glories, 
By  thia  poor  hand  made  breathleaa  I  Here,  my 

Achillas; 
Egypt,  and  Cssar,  owe  me  for  this  serfice, 
And  all  the  conquered  nations. 

AehU,  Peace,  Septimius ; 
Thy  words  sound  more  ungrateful  than  thy  actions. 
Though  sometimes  safety  seek  an  instniment 
Of  thy  unworthy  nature,  (thou  loud  boaster  I) 
Think  not  she  is  bound  to  love  him  too  that's 

barbarous. 
Why  did  not  I,  if  this  be  meritorious, 
And  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties. 
Strike  this  rude  stroke  ?  I'll  tell  thee,  tHou  poor 

Roman ! 
It  was  a  sacred  head,  I  durst  not  heave  at. 
Not  heave  a  thought. 

Sept,  It  was  ? 

AeMl.  I'U  teU  thee  truly, 
And,  if  thou  ever  yet  heardst  tell  of  honour, 
rU  make  thee  blush  :  It  was  thy  general's  ! 
That  man's  that  fed  thee  once,  that  man's  that 

bred  thee ; 
The  air  thou  breath'dst  was  his,  the  fire  that 

warm  d  thee 
From  his  care  kindled  ever !  Nay,  I'll  shew  thee. 
Because  I'll  make  thee  sensible  of  thy  business. 
And  why  a  noble  man  durst  not  touch  at  it, 
There  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put'st  thy  foot 

on, 
But  was  his  conquest,  and  he  gave  thee  motion  1 
He  triumph'd  three  times :  Who  durst  touch  his 

person? 
The  very  walls  of  Rome  bow'd  to  his  presence ; 
Dear  to  the  gods  he  was  :  to  them  that  fear'd  him 
A  fair  and  noble  enemy.  Didst  thou  hate  him. 
And  for  thy  love  to  Cesar  sought  his  ruin  ? 
Arm'd,  in  the  red  Pharsalian  fields,  Septimius, 
Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wounds  were  glo- 
rious, 
Where  kings  were  fair  competitors  for  honour, 
Thou  ahouldst  have  come  up  to  him,  there  have 

fougbt  him. 
There,  sword  to  sword. 

Sept.  I  Idll'd  him  on  commandment, 
If  kings*  commands  be  &ir,  when  you  all  fainted. 
When  none  of  you  durst  look 

AekU.  On  deeds  so  barbarous. 
What  hast  thou  got  ? 

Sept.  The  king's  love,  and  his  bounty. 
The  honour  of  the  service  ;  which,  though  you  rail 

at,  .  .    , 

Or  a  thousand  envious  souls  fling  their  foams  on 

me. 
Will  dignify  the  cause,  and  make  me  glorious  ; 

And  I  shall  live 

AehU,  A  miserable  villain. 
What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  it, 

ISdut  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  head,  I  seize  on,  and  make  mine : 
And  be  not  impudent  to  aak  me  why,  sirrah, 
Nor  bold  to  atay ;  read  in  mine  eyes  the  reason  1 
The  shame  and  obloquy  I  leave  thine  own  ; 
Inherit  those  rewards  ;  they  are  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oil's  spent,  and  your  snuff  stinka  ;    Go  out 
basely  1 
Sept.  The  Idng  will  yet  consider.  IReit. 


Bnter  Piouncv,  Acaoiunn,  and  PBoniruB. 

Achii.  Here  be  comes. — Sir ! 

Achar.  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  great  sir ! 
If  this  inhuman  stroke  be  yet  unstrucken, 
If  that  adored  head  be  not  yet  sever'd 
From  the  most  noble  body,  weigh  the  miseries. 
The  desolations,  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 
You  are  young,  be  provident :  fix  not  your  empire 
Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  shake  all  Egypt : 
Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand  spirits 
Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a  thunder  ; 
Destructions  darting  from  their  looks,  and  sorrows 
That  easy  women's  eyes  shall  never  empty. 

Pho.  [To  Achillas.]    You  have  done  well ; 
and  'tis  done. — See  Achillas, 
And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

Ptol.  Stay ;  come  no  nearer  I 
Methinks  I  feel  the  very  earth  shake  under  me  I 
I  do  remember  him ;  he  was  my  guardian, 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me. 
What  a  full  majesty  sits  in  his  face  yet ! 

Pho,  The  king  is  troubled.— Be  not  frighted, 
sir; 
Be  not  abused  with  fears :  His  death  was  necessary  ; 
If  you  consider,  sir,  most  necessary, 
Not  to  be  miss'd :  and  humbly  thank  great  Isis, 
He  came  so  opportunely  to  your  hands. 
Pity  must  now  give  place  to  rules  of  safety. 
Is  not  victorious  Caesar  new  arrived. 
And  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends. 
His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charges  ? 
Did  he  not  beat  this  Pompey,  and  pursued  him  ? 
Was  not  this  great  man  his  great  enemy  ? 
This  godlike  virtuous  man,  as  people  held  him  ? 
But  what  fool  dare  be  friend  to  flying  virtue  .^ 

lAJhmrish, 
I  hear  their  trumpets ;  'tis  too  late  to  stagger. 
Give  me  the  head  ;  and  be  you  confidents— 

Enter  Cjuar,  AjRoinr,  Dojuabblla,  Scbva,  and  SoMlon. 


Hail,  conqueror,  the  head  of  all  the  world. 
Now  this  head's  off! 

Caear.  Ha ! 

Pho.  Do  not  shun  me,  Cttsar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  bring  this  present, 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pharsalian  labour, 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thy  victory  had  no  name,  Cssar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  loss  of  blood,  no  recompense ; 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war, 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  but  slumbers : 
Here  they  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  honour. 
Grow  fix  d,  and  shoot  up  everiasting  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  servant, 
With  noble  eyes  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemy, 
That  offers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  C»sar, 
What  thou  wouldst  once  have  given  for  it,  all  Egypt 

AehU.  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  royal  con* 
Nor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  thee,  [queror. 
Because  'tis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Cssar, 
Though  he  opposed  no  strength  of  swords  to  win 

this. 
Nor  labour'd  through  noshowersof  darts  and  lanceSj 
Yet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  laced  him  strongly, 
An  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  fiither,  and,  when  he  was  expell'd 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong  hand,     * 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery. 
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Then  in  stept  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortime, 
Strengthened  and  cherish*d  it,  and  set  it  right 
This  was  a  love  to  Cesar.  [again  : 

See.  Give  me  hate,  gods ! 

Pho.  This  Cesar  may  account  a  tittle  wicked ; 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqaeror, 
Had  faUen  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what 

that  way ! 
He  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  most  terrible !  Let  the  worst  be  render'd 
We  have  deserved  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent. 

Casar.  Oh,  Sceva,  Sceva,  see  that  head !     See, 
The  head  of  godlike  Pompey !  [captains, 

See.  He  was  basely  ruin'd ; 
Bat  let  the  gods  be  grieved  that  snffer'd  it. 
And  be  you  Cesar. 

Casar.  Oh,  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity. 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  &11  thus ! 
What  poor  fate  foUow'd  thee,  and  pluck'd  thee  on, 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  ? 
The  light  and  life  of  Rome,  to  a  blind  stranger. 
That  honourable  war  ne'er  taught  a  nobleness, 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  shewM  what  a  man  was  ? 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung,  but  in  banquets, 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ?  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  greatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life,  to  know  thy  goodness  ? 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  Mend, 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  fislls  with  thee, 
In  soft  relenting  tears  ?  Hear  me,  great  Pompey, 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee ! 
Thou  htst  most  unnobly  robb*d  me  of  my  victory. 
My  love  and  mercy. 

Ant,  Oh  how  brave  these  tears  shew ! 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  !  [ness. 

Dol.  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  good- 

Cmsar,  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest 
pyramids. 
Built  to  out-dure  the  sun,  as  yon  suppose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  raked  in  ashes, 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him  ?  No,  brood  of  Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Heaven ; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness  ; 
To  which  I  leave  him.    Take  the  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  braveries,   all   the  world's  earth  cannot 
balance. 

See,  [Atide,']  If  thou  be'st  thus  loving,  I  shall 
honour  thee : 
But  great  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible. 
And  be  right  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
There  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.    Now  do  I 

wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  ative  again ; 
But  how  he  would  set  his  face. 

Ceuar.  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  g^ry, 
For  our  especial  favour  ? 

Ptol,  We  desire  it 

CiBtaT,  And  doubtless  yon  expect  rewards  ? 

See.  Let  me  give  'em : 
I'll  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  dreamt  of; 
I'll  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  tiien. 

CiBtar.  Peace ! — I  forgive  you  aU ;  that's  recom- 
pense. 


Yon  are  jtmog  and  ignormt,  that 

pardon. 
And  fear,  it  maybe, more  than  hate  provoked 
Your  ministers,  I  must  tiiink,  wanted  jud^ww  nt. 
And  so  they  err'd :  I  am  boantifid  to  tkink  tibn. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful :  Be  yon  most  thitkftd ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ye.     If  I  knei 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  king  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  loved,  though  'twere  yovr 

sister's, 
(But  her  you  hate)  I  would  not  be  bdnnd 

PtoL  Hear  me,  great  Cesar ! 

Cmtar.  I  have  heard  too  mudi ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  oooqi 
You  are  poor  and  open.     I  must  tell  yoa  rooadiy. 
•That  man  that  could  not  recompense  tiie  benefits. 
The  great  and  bounteous  services,  of  Ponpey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  alloiwed  his 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it : 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  tmsit 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my 
My  fortune  never  fidling  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  shew'd  to  Poi 
You  have  found  me  merdfnl  in  argnini;  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  iiaterei, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoma,  and  whole  reinsy 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  teara. 
You  wretched  and  poor  seeds  of  sun-bmt  Egypt, 
And  now  you  have  found  the  natureof  aconqaeror. 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  ail  your  flatteries; 
That,  where  the  day  gives  light,  will  be  himadf  still : 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  hnmaae  eoar- 

tesies! 
Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  aoMia', 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your 
Make  a  Sabsan  bed,  and  place  this  phoenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes. 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  wwUiies ! 

Ptol.  We  wUl  do  all 

Cdnar.  You  have  robb'd  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for  him. 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainst  yoer 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge,        [crvidty. 
Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye  ! 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest.   When  Pbmpey 
He  used  you  nobly ;  now  he*s  dead,  use  him 

[Exit  with  Antoitt,  Doi.Awai.iiA,  Scxva, 

Ptoi.  Now  where*s  your  confidence,  your  dim, 
Photinus, 
The  oracles  and  fair  fiivours  from  the  conqueror, 
You  rung  into  mine  ears?  How  stand  I  now  ? 
You  see  the  tempest  of  his  stern  displeasure ; 
The  death  of  him,  you  urged  a  sacrifice 
To  stop  his  rage,  presaging  a  full  ruin ! 
Where  are  your  counsels  now  } 

Aehor,  1  told  you,  sir. 
And  told  the  tmUi,  what  danger  would  fly 
And,  though  an  enemy,  I  satisfied  you 
He  was  a  Roman,  and  the  top  of  honour ; 
And  howsoever  this  might  please  great  Ci 
I  told  yon,  that  the  foulness  of  his  death. 
The  impious  baseness 
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Pho,  Peace  !  you  are  a  fool ! 
Men  of  deep  ends  must  tread  as  deep  ways  to  'em ; 
Caesar  I  know  is  pleased^  and»  for  all  his  sorrows. 
Which  are  put  on  for  forms  and  mere  dissemblings, 
I  am  confident  he's  glad :  To  have  told  jon  so, 
And  thanked  you  outwardly,  had  been  too  open, 
And  taken  from  the  wisdom  of  a  conqueror. 
Be  confident,  and  proud  you  have  done  this  serric« ; 
You  have  deserved,  and  you  will  find  it,  highly. 
Make  bold  use  of  this  benefit,  and  be  sure 
You  keep  your  sister,  the  high-soul'd  Cleopatra, 
Both  close  and  short  enough,  she  may  not  see  him. 
The  rest,  if  I  may  counsel,  sir 

Ptol.  Do  all; 
For  in  thy  faithful  senrice  rests  my  safety. 

IBxewU. 


SCENE  11,— Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Bapnatios. 

Sept.  Here's  a  strange  alteration  in  the  court ; 
Men's  fiaoes  are  of  other  sets  and  motions, 
Their  minds  of  subtler  stuff.     I  pass  by  now 
As  though  I  were  a  rascal ;  no  man  knows  me, 
No  eje  looks  after ;  as  I  were  a  plague, 
Their  doors  shut  close  against  me,  and  I  wonder'd 
Because  I  have  done  a  meritorious  murder :      [at, 
Because  I  have  pleased  the  time,  does  the  time 

plague  me  ? 
I  have  known  the  day  they  would  have  hugg'd  me 

for't ; 
For  a  less  stroke  than  this,  have  done  me  reverence, 
Opened  their  hearts  and  secret  closets  to  me, 
Their  purses,  and  their  pleasures,  and  bid   me 

wallow. 
I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  less, 
And  the  huge  leviathans  of  villany 
Sup  up  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  all. 
That  do  them  service,  and  spout  'em  out  again 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drops  of  water  that  are  lost  i'  th'  ocean. 
I  was  loved  once  for  swearing,  and  for  drinking. 
And  for  other  principal  qualities  that  became  me  : 
Now  a  foolish  unthankful  murder  has  undone  me. 
If 'my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful. 
That  set  me  on.  And  he  comes ;  now,  Fortune ! 

Enter  Photikus. 

Pho.  Cssar*s  unthankfulness  a  little  stirs  me, 
A  little  frets  my  blood :  Take  heed,  proud  Roman, 
Provoke  me  not,  stir  not  mine  anger  farther  1 
I  may  find  out  a  way  unto  thy  life  too. 
Though  arm'd  in  all  thy  victories,  and  seize  it  1 
A  conqueror  has  a  heart,  and  I  may  hit  it. 

Sept.  May't  please  your  lordship—— 
,Pho.  Oh,  Septimius ! 

Sept.  Your  lordship  knows  my  wrongs  ? 

Pho.  Wrongs? 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord ; 
How  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Achillas,  slights  me  ? 

Pho.  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  much  be- 
friended thee. 
Shewed  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head  from 

thee. 
The  times  are  alter'd,  soldier ;  Caesar's  angry. 
And  our  design  to  please  him  lost  and  perish'd  : 
Be  glad  thou  art  unnamed;   'tis  not  worth  the 
Yet,  that  thou  mayst  be  useful [owning. 

Sept.  Yes,  my  lord, 
I  shall  be  ready. 


Pho.  For  I  may  employ  thee 
To  take  a  rub  or  two  out  of  my  way. 
As  time  shall  serve ;  say,  that  it  be  a  brother, 
Or  a  hard  father? 

Sept.  'Tis  most  necessary ; 
A  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  whom  you  please,  air. 

Pho.  Or  to  betray  a  noble  friend  ? 

Sept.  'Tis  all  one. 

Pho.  I  know  thou  wilt  stir  for  gold. 

Sept.  'Tis  all  my  motion. 

Pho.  There,  take  that  for  thy  service,  and  fiire- 
well !  iOivee  Mm  «  puree. 

I  have  greater  business  now. 

Sept.  I  am  still  your  own,  sir. 

Pho.  One  thing  I  charge  thee ;  see  me  no  more, 
Septimius, 
Unless  I  send. 

Sepi,  I  shall  observe  your  hour. — 

lEsit  PmmtiVB. 
So!    this  brings  something  in  the  mouth,  some 

favour : 
This  is  the  lord  I  serve,  the  power  I  worship. 
My  friends,  allies  ;  and  here  lies  my  allegiance. 
Let  people  talk  as  they  please  of  my  rudeness. 
And  shun  me  for  my  deed ;  bring  but  this  to  'em. 
Let  me  be  damned  for  blood,  yet  still  I  am  honour- 
able : 
This  god  creates  new  tongues  and  new  affections ; 
And,  though  I  had  kill'd  my  father,  give  me  gold, 
I'll  make  men  swear  1  have  done  a  pious  sacrifice. 
Now  I  will  out-brave  all,  make  all  my  servants. 
And  my  brave  deed  shsil  be  writ  in  wine  for  vir- 
tuous. lExit. 


SCENE  IIL— CiBSAR's  Apartments  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Cjnum,  Airromr,  DoxiAbslla,  and  Bcmta, 

Caear.  Keep  strong  guards,  and  with  wary  eyes, 
my  fnends ; 
There  is  no  trusting  to  these  base  Egyptians : 
They  that  are  false  to  pious  benefits. 
And  make  compell*d  necessities  their  faiths, 
Are  traitors  to  the  gods. 

Ani.  We'll  call  ashore 
A  legion  of  the  best 

Ceuar.  Not  a  man,  Antony ; 
That  were  to  shew  our  fears,  and  dim  our  greatness ; 
No ;  'tis  enough  my  name's  ashore. 

See.  Too  much  too  ; 
A  sleeping  Caxar  is  enough  to  shake  them. 
There  are  some  two  or  three  malicious  rascals, 
Train'd  up  in  villany,  besides  that  Cerberus, 
That  Roman  dog,  that  lick'd  the  blood  of  Pompey. 

Do/.  'Tis  strange ;  a  Roman  soldier  ? 

See.  You  are  cozened ; 
There  be  of  us,  as  be  of  all  other  nations. 
Villains  and  knaves :  'Tis  not  the  name  containi 

him. 
But  the  obedience ;  when  that's  once  forgotten, 
And  duty  flung  away,  then,  welcome  devil ! 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  vermin, 
That's  now  become  a  natural  crocodile, 
Must  be  with  care  observed. 

Ani.  And  'tis  well  counsell'd ; 
No  confidence,  nor  trust 

See.  I'll  trust  the  sea  first. 
When  with  her  hollow  murmurs  she  invites  me, 
And  clutches  in  her  storms,  as  politic  lions 
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Conceal  Uieir  claws ;  I'll  trust  the  devil  first ; 
The  rule  of  ill  I'll  trust,  before  the  doer. 

Casar,  Go  to  your  rests,  a&d  follow  your  own 
wisdoms, 
And  leave  me  to  my  thoughts ;  pray  no  more  com- 
Onoe  more,  strong  watches.  [plimenc ; 

Dot,  All  shall  be  observed,  sir. 

IBxeunt  aU  htU  Cmsjm. 

Catar.  I  am  dull  and  heavy,  yet  I  cannot  sleep. 
How  happy  was  I,  in  my  lawful  wars 
In  Germany,  and  Gaul,  and  Brittany  1 
When  every  night  with  pleasure  I  set  down 
What  the  day  minister'd,  the  sleep  came  sweetly : 
But  since  I  undertook  this  home-division, 
This  civil  war,  and  pass'd  the  Rubicon, 
What  have  I  done,  that  speaks  an  ancient  Roman, 
A  good,  great  man  ?  I  have  enter*d  Rome  by  force. 
And,  on  her  tender  womb  that  gave  me  life, 
Let  my  insulting  soldiers  rudely  trample : 
The  dear  veins  of  my  country  I  have  open'd. 
And  sail'd  upon  the  torrents  that  flowed  from  her, — 
The  bloody  streams,  that  in  their  confluence 
Carried  before  'em  Uiousand  desolations : 
I  robb'd  the  treasury ;  and  at  one  gripe 
Snatched  all  the  wealth  so  many  worthy  triumphs 
Placed  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Rome : 
I  razed  Massilia  in  my  wanton  anger ; 
Petreius  and  Afranius  I  defeated ; 
Pompey  I  overthrew ;  what  did  that  get  me  ? 
The  slubber'd  name  of  an  authorized  enemy. 

INoise  within. 

I  hear  some  noises  ;  they  are  the  watches,  sure. — 
What  friends  have  I  tied  fast  by  these  ambitions  ? 
Cato,  the  lover  of  his  country's  freedom, 
Is  now  pass*d  into  Africk  to  affront  me ; 
Juba,  that  kill'd  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too ; 
The  sons  of  Pompey  are  masters  of  the  sea. 
And,  frxim  the  relicks  of  their  scattered  faction, 
A  new  head's  sprung :  Say,  I  defisat  all  these  too  ? 
I  come  home  crown'd  an  honourable  rebel.  — 
I  hear  the  noise  still,  and  it  comes  still  nearer. 
Are  the  guards  fast?    Who  waits  there ! 

Enter  8cbva,  bearing  a  large  package. 

See.  Are  you  awake,  sir  ? 

Ctuar.  V  the  name  of  wonder 

See.  Nay,  I  am  a  porter, 
A  strong  one  too,  or  else  my  sides  would  crack,  ar : 
An  my  sins  were  as  weighty,  I  should  scarce  walk 

CiB'sar.  What  hast  thou  there  ?  [with  'em. 

See.  Ask  them  which  stay  without. 
And  brought  it  hither.  Your  presence  I  denied  'em. 
And  put  'em  by,  took  up  the  load  myself. 
They  say  'tis  rich,  and  valued  at  the  kingdom  ; 
I  am  sure  'tis  heavy :  If  you  like  to  see  it, 
You  may ;  if  not,  I'll  give  it  back. 

C<B8ar.  Stay,  Sceva; 
I  would  fain  see  it. 

See.  I'll  begin  to  work  then. 
No  doubt,  to  flatter  you,  they  have  sent  you  some- 
thing 
Of  a  rich  value,  jewels,  or  some  rich  treasure. 
May-be,  a  rogue  within,  to  do  a  mischief : 
I  pray  you  stand  further  off ;  if  there  be  villainy, 
Better  my  danger  first ;  he  shall  'scape  hard  too. 

[Open*  ike  package,  in  tohich  Clsopataa  is  discovered. 

Ha  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Catar.  Stand  further  off,  good  Sceva ! — 
What  heavenly  vision !    Do  I  wake  or  slumber  ?~- 
Further  off,  that  hand,  friend  ! 


See.  What  apparition. 
What  spirit,  have  I  raised  ?  Sure,  'tis  a 
She  looks  like  one ;  now  she  begins  to  inoiw  too. 
A  tempting  devil,  o'  my  life ! — ^Go  off,  Cfleaar, 
Bless  thyMlf,  off! — ^A  bawd  grown  in  mue  oifd 

days  ? 
Bawdry  advanced  upon  my  bade  ?  'tis  noble  ! — 
Sir,  if  you  be  a  sol(tier,  come  no  nearer ; 
She  is  sent  to  dispossess  you  of  your  honour ; 
A  sponge,  a  sponge,  to  wipe  away  your 
An  she  would  be  oool'd,  sir,  let  the  soldiers 

her; 
They'll  give  her  that  she  came  for,  and  dlspatcii  ha 
Be  loyal  to  yourself ! — ^Thou  damned  vtoman. 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flouriahes. 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  manaera? 
And  am  I  made  the  instrument  of  bawdry  ? 
I'll  find  a  lover  for  you,  one  that  shall  hug 


Cmsar.  Hold,  on  thy  life,  and  he  more 
Thou  beast  I 

See.  Thou  beast  ? 

Casar.  Couldst  thou  be  so  inhuman. 
So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  weapoa 
Upon  a  thing  divine  ? 

See,  Divine,  or  human, 
They  are  never  better  pleased,  nor  more  at  heart's 

ease. 
Than  when  we  draw  with  full  intent  upon  'em. 
*  Cmear.  Move  this  way,  lady :  'Pray  joa  let  ne 
speak  to  you. 

See.  And,  woman,  you  had  best  stand 

Casar.  By  the  gods. 
But  that  I  see  her  here,  and  hope  hear  mortal, 
I  should  imagine  some  celestial  sweetness. 
The  treasure  of  soft  love  I 

See.  Oh,  this  sounds  mangUy, 
Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a  soldier^s  mouth  ! 
You  had  best  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache  too. 
For  lovers  ever  are,  and  let  your  nose  drop. 
That  your  celestial  beauty  may  befriend  yoo. 
At  these  years,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantastical  ? 
After  so  many  bloody  fields,  a  fool  ? 
She  brings  her  bed  idong  too  (she'll  lose  no  time\ 
Carries  her  litter  to  lie  soft ;  do  you  see  that  ? 
Invites  you  like  a  gamester ;  note  that  impudence. 
For  shame,  reflect  upon  yourself,  your  honour. 
Look  back  into  your  noble  parts,  and  blush  ! 
Let  not  the  dear  sweat  of  the  hot  Pharsalia 
Mingle  with  base  embraces  !     Am  I  he 
That  have  received  so  many  wounds  for  Cseaar  ? 
Upon  my  target  groves  of  darts  still  growing  ? 
Have  I  endured  all  hungers,  colds,  distresses. 
And  as  I  had  been  bred  that  iron  that  ann*d  me. 
Stood  out  all  weathers,  now  to  curse  my  fortune  ? 
To  ban  the  blood  I  lost  for  such  a  general  ? 

Catar.  Offend  no  more ;  begone  I 

See.  I  vrill,  and  leave  you, 
Leave  you  to  women's  wars,  that  vrill  proclaim 

you: 
You*ll  conquer  Rome  now,  and  the  capitol, 
With  fans  and  looking-glasses.     Farewell,  C«sarl 

Cleo.  Now  I  am  private,  sir,  I  dare  speak  to  yon ; 
But  thus  low  first,  for  as  a  god  I  honour  yon  ! 

iKneeis, 

See.  Lower  you'll  be  anon. 

C(Bsar.  Away ! 

See.  And  privater ; 
For  that  you  covet  alL 

Ctetar.  Tempt  me  no  further !  IBxU  Bceta. 
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e  Dot,  bectoM  I  koeel  tbiu. 


Clta.  CoDtemn 
Cnur: 

I  BID  1  qneen,  and  co-heir  to  thii  coDDtry, 
Tlie  deter  to  the  mightr  Ptolemy, 
Yet  one  diatrcH'd,  that  fliea  Data  thy  JDitice, 
Oae  that  liyi  sicred  hold  on  thy  protection, 
As  on  a  holy  altar,  to  preaene  me. 

CiBKir.  Speak,  qneen  of  beaaty,  and  itand  nj 
Cleo.  I  dare  not ; 
Till  I  haie  found  that  fiiTOor  in  thine  eyea. 
That  godlika  great  hnmanity,  to  help  me, 

.    Thai,  to  thy  knees  mnat  I  grow,  lacred  Cteaar. 
And  if  it  be  Dot  in  thy  will  to  right  me. 
And  raige  me  like  a  queen  from  my  aad  mini ; 
If  theie  aoft  tean  cannot  sink  to  thy  pity. 

I    And  waken  with  their  mnnnan  thy  eompaiaiona  ; 
Yet,  for  Ihy  nableoesi,  for  virtne'i  sake, 

'    And,  if  thoa  be'it  a  man,  for  deapiaed  beanty, 

I    For  hoDoarable  conqaeat,  which  thoo  dot'at  on, 
Let  not  thoae  canku*  of  thia  flonriahing  king- 

I  dom, 

Photinni  and  Acbillaa,  the  one  an  ennncb, 

.    The  other  a  btae  bondman,  thna  reign  orer  me, 

'    Sdie  my  inheritanee,  and  ieaie  my  brother 

,    Nothing  of  what  he  ahonld  be  but  the  title  ! 

'    Aa  than  art  wonder  of  the  world 

.         Caiar.   Stand  op  then,   .  [AoiiaAcr. 

And  be  a  queen ;  Uiis  band  aball  give  it  to  yOD : 
Or,  cbooae  a  greater  name,  worthy  my  bouDty  ; 
A  common  love  makea  qneena  :  Chooae  to  be  wor- 

'  ahipp'd, 

To  be  diTiody  great,  and  I  dare  promiae  it. 
A  initor  of  yonr  aort,  and  bleased  tweelneai. 
That  hath  adTeDtnred  thua  to  ace  great  Ckuf, 
Mnat  never  be  denied.    Yon  hano  found  a  patron 
That  dare  oot,  in  hit  prilale  hononr,  anSer 

'    So  great  a  blemish  to  the  heaTen  of  beanty  : 
The  god  of  lo>e  would  clap  bia  angry  winga, 

'   And  from  hii  linging  bow  let  fly  thoae  arrowa 
Headed  with  homing  giiefi  and  pining  aorrowt, 

,   Should  I   neglect  your  canae.  wonld  make  me 
monatrona ; 
To  whom,  and  to  your  aerrice,  I  devote  me  1 


Ctto.  [/Iparl.']  He  ia  my  conqueat  now,  and  to 
I'll  work  him  ; 
rhe  eoDqiieror  of  the  world  will  I  lead  captive. 
Set.  Still  ititb  Una  woman  P  tilting  atill  with 

Aa  yon  are  honest,  tbink  the  eaem;, 


Some  vaUont  foe  iDdeed,  now  charging  on  yon, 
Ready  to  break  your  ranks,  and  fling  these 

Caiar.  Hear  me, 
But  tell  me  true  ;  if  thou  hadat  anch  a  treasure, 
(And,  as  thou  art  a  aaldier,  do  not  flatter  me,) 
Such  a  bright  gem,  brought  to  thee,  wonldsl  thou 
Moat  greedily  accept  ?  [not 

Sea.  Not  as  an  emperor, 
A  man  that  first  should  rule  himself,  then  Othera : 
Aa  a  poor  hungry  soldier,  I  might  bite,  sir  ; 
Yet  that's  a  weakneas  too.— Hear  me,  thou  tempter  I 
And  hear  thou,  Cxsar,  too,  for  It  concerns  thse. 
And  if  thy  flesh  be  deaf,  yet  let  thine  honoDT, 
The  soul  of  a  commander,  give  ear  to  me. — 
Thou  wanton  bane  of  war,  thoo  gilded  lethargy. 
In  whose  embraces,  ease  (the  rust  of  arma) 
And  pleasure  (that  makea  soldiera  poor)  inhabita  1 

Caiar.  Fyl  thou  blaaphem'st. 

Set.  I  do,  wheo  abe's  a  goddess. — 
Thou  melter  of  stiong  minds,  darest  thoo  presome 
To  amotber  sll  his  triumphs  with  thy  vanities  ! 
And  tie  him,  like  a  slave,  to  thy  proud  beanliea. 
To  thy  imperious  looks,  that  kinga  have  follow'd. 
Proud  of  their  chaini,  have  waited  on  ? — I  shame, 

Catar.  Alas,  tbon  art  rather  mad  I    Take  tby 
rest,  Sceva ; 
Thy  duty  makea  thee  err  )  but  I  foigive  thee. 
Go,  go,  I  aay  I  shew  me  no  disobedience  ! 

lEiU  Scar*. 
"n*  well ;  farewell !  —The  day  will  break,  dear  lady  i 
My  aoldiers  irill  come  in.    Pleaie  you  retire. 
And  think  upon  your  aerrant  ? 
CUo.  Pray  yon,  sir,  know  me, 

Canr.  The  greater,  I  more  love  yon ; 
And  you  must  know  me  too. 

Clio.  So  far  aa  modesty. 
And  majea^  gives  leave,  sir.    You  are  too  violent 

Catar.  You  are  (oo  cold  to  my  desires. 

CUa.  Swear  to  me, 
And  by  yourself  (for  I  hold  that  oath  aacred) 
You'U  right  me  aa  a  queen 

Qatar.  These  lips  be  witness  [«(»«  »(r. 

And,  if  I  break  that  oath 

Ctto.  You  make  me  hinih,  air ; 


Come,  let's  go  in,  and  blush  again.   Thiaooeword 
Yon  ahall  believe. 

Cita.  I  mnati  you  are  aeonqneror.         [Ernml. 


SCENE  \.—A  Roam  in  fA«  PalKtt. 


Pha.  Good  sir,  bat  hear  \ 
I       PM.  No  more ;  you  have  nndone  me  ! 
'    That  that  I  houriy  feaKd  is  fallen  upon  m< 
,    And  lieavily,  and  deadly. 

Pha.  Hear  a  r«medy. 


All  Dight  she  has  been  with  him  ;  aod,  do  doubt. 
Much  to  her  honour. 

Ptte.  'Would  that  were  the  worst,  ^ ! 
That  will  repair  itself  :  But  1  htt  mainly, 
She  has  made  ber  peace  with  Cesar. 

PlBl.  'TiB  most  likely; 
And  what  am  I  then  ? 

Pla.  'Plague  upon  that  raacal 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


ACT  m. 


Pho.  'Twas  |m>?ideiitly  done,  Achillas. 
AehU.  Pardon  me. 

Pho.  Your  guards  were  rarely  wise,  and  won- 
drous watchful ! 
Achil.  I  could  not  hdp  it,  if  my  life  had  lain 
for't. 
AUs,  who  would  suspect  a  pack  of  hedding, 
Or  a  small  truss  of  housdiold  furniture, 
And,  as  thej  said,  for  Caesar's  use  ?  or  who  durst. 
Being  for  his  priTate  chamber,  seek  to  stop  it  ? 
I  was  abused. 

JBnier  AaaanvB, 

Aehor.  Tis  no  hour  now  for  anger. 
No  wisdom  to  debate  with  fruitless  choler. 
Let  us  consider  timdj  what  we  must  do. 
Since  she  is  flown  to  his  protection. 
From  whom  we  have  no  power  to  serer  her, 
Nor  force  conditions. 

Piol.  Speak,  good  Achoreus. 

Aehor.  Let  indirect  and  crooked  counsels  vanish^ 
And  straight  and  fair  directions 

Pho.  Speak  your  mind,  sir. 

Achor.  Let  us  choose  Cesar  (and  endear  him 
An  arbitrator  in  all  diflerences  [to  us) 

Betwixt  you  and  your  sister ;  this  is  safe  now, 
And  will  shew  off  most  honourable. 

Pho.  Base, 
Most  base  and  poor ;  a  servile,  cold  submission ! 
Hear  me,  andpludE  your  hearts  up,  like  stout 

counselors ; 
Since  we  are  sensible  this  Cesar  loaths  us. 
And  have  b^nn  our  fortune  with  great  Pompey, 
Be  of  my  mind. 

Aehor.  'Tb  most  unoomdy  spoken, 
And  if  I  say  most  bloodily,  I  lie  not : 
The  law  of  hospitality  it  poisons. 
And  calls  the  gods  in  question  that  dwell  in  us. 
Be  wise,  O  ki^ ! 

Ptoi.  I  win  be.    Go,  my  counsellor. 
To  Cesar  go,  and  do  my  humble  service , 
To  my  frdr  sister  my  commends  negotiate ; 
And  here  I  ratify  wfaate'er  thou  treat'st  on. 

Aehor.  Crown'd  with  fair  peace  I  go.  lEjriL 

PioL  My  love  go  with  thee ; — 
And  from  my  love  go  you,  you  crud  vipers ! 
You  shall  know  now  I  am  no  ward,  Photinus. 

lExiL 

Pho,  This  for  our  service  ?    Princes  do  their 
pleasures, 
And  they  that  serve  obey  in  all  disgraces. 
Tlie  lowest  we  can  fall  to  is  our  graves ; 
There  we  shall  know  no  difference.  Hark,  Achillas ! 
I  may  do  somediing  yet,  when  times  are  ripe, 
To  tdl  this  raw  unthankful  king 

Aehil.  Photinus, 
Whatever  it  be,  I  shall  make  one,  and  zealously : 
For  better  die  attempting  something  nobly, 
Than  fill  disgraced. 

Pho.  Thou  lovest  me,  and  I  thank  thee. 


SCENE  II.— i?</br0  ihs  Palace. 

Enter  AifToifT,  DoLABaiJ.A,  and  Sccva. 

Dol.  Nay,  there's  no  rousing  him :  he  ia  be< 
witch'd,  sure. 
His  noble  blood  cradled,  and  oold  within  him  ; 
Grown  now  a  woman*s  warrior. 

See.  And  a  tall  one  ; 
Studies  her  fortifications,  and  her  breaohos, 


And  how  he  may  advance  his  nm  to  batter 
The  bulwark  of  her  chastity. 

Ant.  Be  not  too  angry. 
For,  by  this  light,  the  woman's  a  rare  vrom 
A  Udy  of  that  catching  youth  and  beauty. 
That  unmatch'd  sweetness 

Di^.  But  why  should  he  be  fbol'd  so  ? 
Let  her  be  what  she  will,  why  should  his 
His  age,  and  honour 

Ant.  Say  it  were  your  own  ease. 
Or  mine,  or  any  man's  that  has  heat  in  him 
'Tis  true,  at  this  time,  when  he  has  no 
Of  more  security  than  his  sword  can  cut 
I  do  not  hold  it  so  discreet :  But 

gentlemen. 
And  eyes  tiiat  are  the  winning'st  orators, 
A  youth  that  opens  like  perpcinal  spring. 
And,  to  all  these,  a  tongue  that  can 
The  oracles  of  love 

See.  I  would  you  had  her. 
With  all  her  oracles  and  miracles : 
She  were  fitter  for  your  turn. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had,  Seeva, 
With  all  her  faults  too!  let  me  ahmeto 
On  that  condition  I  made  thee  mine  heir 

See.  1  had  rather  have  your  black  hoi 
your  harlots.  ^ 

Dol.  Cesar  writes  sonnetB  nmr ;  tiie 


Is  grown  too  boisterous  for  his  moudi ;  he  I 

See.  And  learns  to  fiddle  most  mdodknisly. 
And  sings — \wottld  make  your  ears  prick  vp  to 

hear  him^  gentlemen. 
Shortly  she'll  make  him  spin ;  and  'tia  tbo^jfat 
An  admirable  maker  of  boneUoe ;         [be'Il 
And  what  a  rare  gift  will  that  be  in  a  genend  ! 

Ant.  I  would  he  could  ■>»^tiiin 

See.  She  is  a  witch,  sure. 
And  works  upon  him  with  some  damned 

Dol,  How  cunning  she  will  carry  her ' 
And  set  her  countenance  in  a  thousand  poatareBf 
To  catch  her  ends ! 

See.  She  will  be  sick,  well,  sullen. 
Merry,  coy,  over-joy'd,  and  seem  to  die, 
All  in  one  half  an  hour,  to  make  an  ass  of  him : 
I  make  no  doubt  she  will  be  drunk  too,  damnaUy , 
And  in  her  drink  will  fight ;  then  she  fits  him. 

Ant.  That  thou  shouMst  bring  her  in ! 

See.  'Twas  my  blind  fortune. 
My  soldiers  told  me,  by  the  weight  twas  wi^ed. 
Would  I  had  carried  Milo's  bull  a  Unlong, 
When  I  brought  in  this  cow-calf !     He  has  ad. 

vanced  me. 
Prom  an  old  soldier,  to  a  bawd  of  memory : 
Oh,  that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  behind  htm. 
The  honour'd  Cato  and  fierce  Juba  with  'em. 
That  they  might  whip  him  from  his  whore,   and 

rouse  him; 
That  their  fierce  trumpets  from  his  wanton  tmnoes 
Might  shake  him  like  an  earthquake ! 

£iii^  SKPnuTos. 

Ant.  What's  this  leUow  ? 

Dol.  Why,  a  brave  fellow,  if  we  judge  woa  by 

their  clothes. 
Ant.  By  my  Mth,  he's  brave  indeed  I    He's  no 

commander  ? 
See.  Yes,  he  has  a  Roman  ftoe ;  he  has  been  at 

fair  wars. 
And  plenteous  too,  and  rich ;  his  trappings  dwvr  it. 
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Sept.  An  they'll  not  know  me  now,  they'll  nerer 
know  me. 
Who  dare  blush  now  at  my  acquaintance  ?    Ha ! 
Am  I  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant. 
Fit  for  the  choicest  eyes  ?  Have  I  not  gold, 
The  friendship  of  the  world  ?  If  they  shun  me  now, 
(Though  I  were  the  arrant'st  rogue,  as  I'm  well 

forward) 
Mine  own  curse  and  the  devil's  are  lit  on  me. 

Ant.  Is't  not  Septimius  ? 

See.  Yes. 

Dot.  He  thatkill'd  Pompey? 

See.  The  same  dog*scab ;  that  gilded  botch, 
that  rascal  1 

Dot.  How  glorious  villany  appears  in  Egypt ! 

Sept.  Gallants  and  soldiers — Sure  they  do  ad- 

Sce.  Stand  further  off ;  thou  stink'st.  [mire  me. 

Sept.  A  likely  matter  : 
These  clothes  smell  mustily,  do  they  not,  gallants  ? 
They  stink,  they  stink,  alas,  poor  things,  con- 
temptible ! 
By  all  the  gods  in  Egypt,  the  perfumes  » 

That  went  to  trimming  these  clothes,  cost  me 

See.  Thou  stink'st  still. 

Sept.  The  powd'ring  of  this  head  too 

See.  If  thou  hast  it, 
I'll  tell  thee  all  the  gums  in  sweet  Arabia 
Are  not  sufficient,  were  they  burnt  about  thee, 
To  purge  the  scent  of  a  rank  rascal  from  thee. 

Ant.  I  smell  him  now :  Fy,  how  the  knave  per- 
fumes him, 
How  strong  he  scents  of  traitor ! 

Dot.  You  had  an  ill  milliner. 
He  laid  too  much  of  the  gum  of  ingratitude 
Upon  your  coat;    you  should  have  wash'd  off 

that,  sir ; 
Fy,  how  it  choaks  1  too  little  of  your  loyalty. 
Your  honesty,  your  faith,  that  are  pure  ambers. 
I  smell  the  rotten  smell  of  a  hired  coward ; 
A  dead  dog's  sweeter. 

Sept.  Ye  are  merry,  gentlemen. 
And,  by  my  troth,  such  harmless  mirth  takes  me, 

too ; 
You  speak  like  good  hlunt  soldiers !  and  'tis  well 

enough : 
But  did  you  live  at  court,  as  I  do,  gallants. 
You  woidd  refine,  and  learn  an  apter  language. 
I  have  done  ye  simple  service  on  your  Pompey  ; 
You  might  have  look'd  him  yet  this  brace  of 

twelvemonths, 
And  honted  after  him  like  founder'd  beagles. 
Had  not  this  fortunate  hand 

Ant.  He  brags  on't  too  ! 
By  the  good  gods,  rqoicea  in't ! — ^Thou  wretch. 
Thou  most  contemptible  slave ! 

See.  Dog,  mangy  mongrel, 
Thou  mnrd'ring  mischief,  in  the  shape  of  soldier. 
To  make  all  soldiers  hateful ;  thou  disease. 
That  nothing  but  the  gallows  can  give  ease  to  ! 

Dot.  Thou  art  so  impudent,  that  I  admire  thee. 
And  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sept.  I  know  your  anger, 
•^^  why  you  prate  thus ;  I  have  found  your  me- 
lancholy : 
Ye  all  wa^t  money,  and  ye  are  liberal  captains. 
And  in  this  vant  will  talk  a  little  desperately. 
Here's  gold ;  come,  share ;  I  love  a  brave  com- 
mander ; 
And  be  not  peevish ;  do  as  Caesar  does ; 
He's  merry  with  his  wench  now,  be  yon  jovial. 


And  let's  all  laugh  and  drink.  Would  ye  have 
partners  ? 

I  do  consider  all  your  wants,  and  weigh  'em  ; 

He  has  the  mistress,  you  shall  have  tiie  maids  ; 

I'll  bring  'em  to  ye,  to  your  arms. 
Ant.  I  blush, 

All  over  me  I  blush,  and  sweat  to  hear  him ! 

Upon  my  conscience,  if  my  arms  were  on  now, 

Through  them  I  should  blush  too :  Pray  ye  let's 
be  walking. 
See.  Yes,  yes :  But,  ere  we  go,  I'll  leave  this 
lesson, 

And  let  him  study  it :— First,  rogue  !  then,  pandar ! 

Next,  devil  that  wiU  be !  get  thee  from  men's 
presence, 

And,  where  the  name  of  soldier  has  been  heard  of, 

Be  sure  thou  live  not !  To  some  hungry  desart. 

Where  thou  canst  meet  with  nothing  but  thy  con- 
science; 

And  that  in  all  the  shapes  of  all  thy  villainies 

Attend  thee  still!  where  brute  beasts  will  abhor 
thee, 

And  e'en  the  sun  will  shame  to  give  ^ee  light. 

Go,  hide  thy  head  !  or,  if  thou  think'st  it  fitter. 

Go  hang  thyself  I 

Dot.  Hark  to  that  clause. 
See.  And  that  speedily. 

That  Nature  may  be  eased  of  sudi  a  monster ! 

[,Bxeunt  all  hut  Sspniuus. 
Sept.  Yet  all  this  moves  not  me,  nor  reflects  on 

I  keep  my  gold  still,  and  my  confidienoe.         [me ; 

Their  want  of  breeding  makes  these  fellows  mur- 
mur ; 

Rude  valours,  so  I'll  let*em  pass,  rude  honours  ! 

There  is  a  wench  yet,  that  I  know  affects  me. 

And  company  for  a  king ;  a  young  plump  villain, 

That,  when  die  sees  this  gold,  she'U  leap  upon  me ; 

Enter  "EiBoe. 

And  here  she  comes  :  I  am  sure  of  her  at  midnight. 
My  pretty  Eros,  welcome ! 

Eroe.  I  have  business. 

Sept.  Above  my  love,  thou  canst  not. 

Erot.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 
Far,  far  above. 

Sept.  Why,  why  so  coy  ?  Pray  yon  tell  me. 
We  are  alone. 

Erot.  I  am  much  ashamed  we  are  so. 

Sept.  You  want  a  new  gown  now,  and  a  hand- 
some petticoat, 
A  scarf,  and  some  odd  toys :  I  have  gold  here  ready ; 
Thou  shalt  have  any  thing. 

Eros.  I  want  your  absence. 
Keep  on  your  way ;  I  care  not  for  your  company. 

Sept.  How  ?  how  ?  you  are  very  short :  Do  you 
know  me,  Eros  P 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you  ? 

Eroe.  Yes,  I  know  you, 
And  I  hope  I  shall  foi^t  you :  Whilst  you  were 
I  loved  you  too.  [honest, 

Sept.  Honest  ?  Come,  pr'ythee  kiss  me. 

Erot.  I  kiss  no  knaves,  no  murderers,  no  beasts, 
No  base  betrayers  of  those  men  that  fed  'em ; 
I  hate  their  looks ;  and  though  I  may  be  wanton, 
I  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  bloody  purdiase. 
Purchase  so  foully  got     I  pray  you,  unhand  me  ; 
I  had  rather  touch  the  plague,  than  one  unworthy  I 
Go,  seek  some  mistress  that  a  horse  may  marry. 
And  keep  her  company ;  she  is  too  good  for  you ! 
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Sept,  Marry,  this  goes  near !   now  I  perceiTe 
I'm  hateful : 
When  this  light  stuff  can  distinguish,  it  grows 
For  money  seldom  they  refuse  a  leper ;  [dangerous ; 
But  sure  I  am  more  odious,  more  diseased  too : 
It  sits  cold  here. 

Enter  three  lame  Soldiers. 

What  are  these  ?  three  poor  soldiers  ? 

Both  poor  and  lame :  Their  misery  may  make  'em 

A  little  look  upon  me  and  adore  me. 

If  these  will  keep  me  company,  I  am  made  yet. 

1  Sold.  The  pleasure  Cesar  sleeps  in  makes  us 

miserable : 
We  are  forgot,  our  maims  and  dangers  laugh'd  at ; 
He  banquets,  and  we  beg. 

2  Sold,  He  was  not  wont 

To  let  poor  soldiers,  that  have  spent  their  fortunes, 
Their  bloods,  and  limbs,  walk  up  and  down  like 

▼agabonds. 
Sept,  Sare  ye,  good  soldiers!  good  poor  men, 

Heaven  help  ye ! 
fe  have  borne  the  brunt  of  war,  and  shew  the  story. 

1  Sold,  Some  new  commander,  sure. 
Sept,  You  look,  my  good  friends. 

By  your  thin  faces,  as  you  would  be  suitors. 

2  Sold,  To  Cesar,  for  our  means,  sir. 
Sept,  And  'tis  fit,  sir. 

3  Sold.  We  are  poor  men,  and  long  forgot. 
SepL  I  grieve  for't ; 

Good  soldiers  should  have  good  rewards,  and  fa- 
ril  give  up  your  petitions,  for  I  pity  you,  [touts. 
And  freely  speak  to  Cesar. 

AH,  Oh,  we  honour  you !  fserre  you  ! 

1  Sidd,  A  good  man  sure  yon  are ;  the  gods  pre- 
Sept.  And  to  reliere  your  wants  the  while,  hold, 

soldiers !  [Qive9  mont^. 

Nay,  'tis  no  dream ;  'tis  good  gold ;  take  it  freely ; 
'Twill  keep  you  in  good  heart. 

2  Sold,  Now  goodness  quit  you ! 
Sept,  I'll  be  a  friend  to  your  afflictions, 

And  eat,  and  drink  with  you  too,  and  well  be 
And  every  day  I'll  see  you !  [merry ; 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  soldier, 
And  one  sent  from  the  gods,  I  think. 

Sept,  I'll  clothe  ye. 
Ye  are  lame,  and  then  provide  good  lodging  for 

you; 
And  at  my  table,  where  no  want  shall  meet  you. — 

Efiter  ScxTA. 

AU,  'Was  never  such  a  man ! 

1  Sold.  Dear  honour'd  sir. 

Let  us  but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  worship 

2  Sold,  That  we  may  e?er  thank—         [you. 
Sept,  Why,  call  me  any  thing. 

No  matter  for  my  name— -that  may  betray  me. 

See.  A  cunning  thief !— Call  him  Septimius,  soU 
The  villain  that  kill'd  Pompey !  [diers, 

AU,  How? 

See,  Call  him  the  shame  of  men !  lExit. 

1  Sold.  Oh,  that  this  money 

Were   weight  enough  to  break  thy  brains  out! 
ning  all ;  [V^fii^  the  wtonep  at  him. 

And  fling  our  curses  next ;  let  them  be  mortal ! 
Out,  bloody  wolf  I  dost  thou  come  gilded  over, 
And  painted  with  thy  charities,  to  poison  us  ? 

2  Sold,  I  know  lam  now :    May  never  father 

own  thee. 
But,  as  a  monstrous  birth,  shun  thy  base  memory 


And,  if  thou  hadst  a  mother  (as  I  cannot 
Believe  thou  wert  a  natural  burden),  let  her 
Be  curs'd  of  women  for  a  bed  of  vipers  I 
3  Sold.  Methinks  the  ground  shakes  to  devov 
this  rascal. 
And  the  kind  air  turns  into  fogs  and  va|Kmrs. 
Infectious  mists,  to  crown  his  villaniea : — 
Thou  mayst  go  wander  like  a  thing  Heaven-haied ! 

1  Sold.  And  valiant  minds  hold  poiBOBooa  to 

remember  1 
The  hangman  will  not  keep  thee  company ; 
He  has  an  honourable  house  to  thine ; 
No,  not  a  thief,  though  thou  oouldat  isve  Ins  life 

for't, 
Will  eat  thy  bread,  nor  one,  for  tiunt  sUrved. 

drink  with  thee! 

2  Sold,  Thou  art  no  company  for  an  honest  dog. 
And  so  we'll  leave  thee  to  a  ditch,  thy  destay 


Sept,  Contemn'd  of  all  1  and  kidi'd  too !  Now 

I  find  it ! 
My  valour's  fled  too,  with  mine  honesty  ; 
For  since  I  would  be  knave,  I  must  be  coumdL 
This  'tis  to  be  a  traitor,  and  betrayer. 
What  a  deformity  dwells  round  alwot  me  ! 
How  monstrous  shews  that  man  that  is  vngratefvl ' 
1  am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me. 
Inspired  with  what  I  have  done ;  the  winda  wiB 

blast  me ! 
Now  I  am  paid,  and  my  reward  dwells  in  mcb 
The  wages  of  my  fact ;  my  soul's  oppreas'd  ! 
Honest  and  noble  minds,  you  find  most  rest.  [OA. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Ptolbmy,  Acaoaacni,  pBomnw,  and  A 

Ptol.  I  have  commanded,  and  it  shall  be  so ! 
A  preparation  I  have  set  on  foot. 
Worthy  the  friendship  and  the  fkme  of  Csessr: 
My  sister's  favours  shall  seem  poor  and  withered ; 
Nay,  she  herself,  trimm'd  up  in  all  her  beantiesy 
Compared  to  what  I'U  take  his  eyes  withal. 
Shall  be  a  dream. 

Pho.  Do  you  mean  to  shew  the  glory 
And  wealth  of  Egypt? 

Ptol.  Yes ;  and  in  that  lustre, 
Rome  shall  appear,  in  all  her  fitmous  conquests. 
And  all  her  riches,  of  no  note  unto  it 

Achor,  Now  you  are  reconciled  to  your  fair  sister. 
Take  heed,  sir,  how  you  step  into  a  danger, 
A  danger  of  this  precipice.    But  note,  sir. 
For  what  Rome  ever  raised  her  mighty  armies  ;         , 
Firat  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.    Tis  madness,    i 
Nay,  more,  a  secure  impotence,  to  tempt 
An  armed  guest :  Feed  not  an  eye  that  oonqners. 
Nor  teach  a  fortunate  sword  the  way  to  be  covetvws. 

Ptol,  Ye  judge  amiss,  and  far  too  wide  to  aher 
Let  all  be  ready,  as  I  gave  direction :  [me  ;   ' 

The  secret  way  of  all  our  wealth  appearing 
Newly,  and  handsomely ;  and  all  about  it : 
No  more  dissuading :  'tis  my  will. 

Achor,  I  grieve  for't. 

Plot,  I  will  daxzle  Cesar  with  ezce**  of  S^ory. 

Pho.  I  fear  you'll  curse  your  will;  we  must 
obey  you.  [E^tmmL 
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SCENE  lY. —Another  in  the  same  with  a  Gallery. 
Enter  CjBSAit,  Antony,  Dolabblla,  aiidScEVA,aftov<. 

C^sar.  I  wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  kiDgdom^ 
And  the  most  bounteous  preparation, 
Still  as  I  pass,  thej  court  me  with. 

See.  I'll  tell  you  ; 
In  Gaul  and  Germany  we  saw  such  visions, 
And  stood  not  to  admire  'em,  but  possess  'em  : 
AVhen  they  are  ours,  they  are  worth  our  admiration. 

Enter  Clcopatra. 

Ant.  The  young  queen  comes  :  giTe  room  I 

Cenar.  Welcome,  my  dearest ! 
Come,  bless  my  side. 

See.  Ay,  marry,  here's  a  wonder  I 
As  she  appears  now,  I  am  no  true  soldier. 
If  I  be  not  readiest  to  recant 

Cleo.  Be  merry,  sir ; 
My  brother  will  be  proud  to  do  you  honour. 
That  now  appears  himself. 

Enter  Ptolbmy,  Achorbus,  Achuxas,  PHomnrs,  and 
Apullodorus,  above. 

Ptol.  Hail  to  great  C»sar, 
My  royal  guest !  First  I  will  feast  thine  eyes 
With  wealthy  Egypt's  store,  and  then  thy  palate, 
And  wait  myself  upon  thee.        [Treature  brought  in. 

C<Bear.  What  rich  service  ! 
What  mines  of  treasure !  richer  still  ? 

Cleo.  My  Caesar, 
What  do  you  admire  ?  Pray  you  turn,  and  let  me 

talk  to  you. 
Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ?  How,  a  new  object  ? 
Am  I  grown  old  o'  th'  sudden !  Ceesar ! 

Cmsar.  Tell  me 
From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth  ? 

Cleo.  Is  your  eye  that  way. 
And  all  my  beauties  banish'd  ? 

Ptol.  ril  tell  thee,  Cssar ; 
We  owe  for  all  this  wealth  to  the  old  Nilus, 
We  need  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  husbandman, 
Nor  merchant  that  ploughs  up  the  sea  to  seek  us  ; 
Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus  : 
All  this  is  nourish'd  ;  who,  to  do  thee  honour. 
Comes  to  discover  his  seven  deities, 
His  conceal'd  heads,  unto  thee  :  See  with  pleasure ! 

Cteear.  The  matchless  wealth  of  this  luid ! 

Cleo.  Come,  you  shall  hear  me.  ^ 

Catar.  Away  !  Let  me  imagine. 

Cleo.  How  !  frown  on  me? 
The  eyes  of  C«sar  wrapt  in  storms  I 

Casar,  I'm  sorry : 
But,  let  me  think 

\,Mv4te.    Enter  below,  in  a  Matquet  Isis,  and  three 


SONG. 

itU.  Idi,  the  goddoM  of  this  land. 

Bids  thee,  great  Cctar,  understand 
And  mark  our  customs,  and  first  know. 
With  greedy  eyes  these  wstch  the  flow 
Of  plenteous  NUus ;  when  he  oomee. 
With  songs,  with  danoes,  timbrels,  drums. 
They  entertain  htm ;  cut  his  way, 
And  give  his  proud  heads  leave  to  play : 
Nlltts  himself  shall  rise,  and  shew 
His  matchless  wealth  in  overflow. 

Labourere.  Come,  let  us  help  the  reverend  Nile ; 
He's  very  old ;  alas  the  while ! 
Let  us  dig  him  easy  ways. 
And  prepare  a  thousand  plays : 

dd 
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To  delight  his  streams,  let's  King 
A  loud  welcome  to  oiu*  spring ; 
This  way  let  his  curling  heads 
Fall  into  our  new-made  beds ; 
This  way  let  his  wanton  spawns 
Frisk,  and  glide  it  o'er  the  lawns. 
This  way  profit  comes,  and  gain : 
How  he  tumbles  here  amain ! 
How  his  waters  haste  to  fall 
Into  our  channels  i  Labour,  all. 
And  let  him  in ;  let  Nilus  flow. 
And  perpetual  plenty  shew. 
With  incense  let  us  bless  the  brim. 
And  as  the  wanton  fishes  swim. 
Let  us  gums  and  garlands  fling. 
And  loud  our  timbrels  ring. 

Come,  old  father,  come  away  I 

Our  labour  is  our  holiday. 

Enter  Niuis. 

leie.  Here  comes  the  aged  river  now. 

With  garlands  of  great  pearl  his  brow 

Begirt  and  rounded :  In  his  flow, 

AU  things  take  life,  and  all  things  grow. 

A  thousand  wealthy  treasures  still. 

To  do  him  service  at  his  will. 

Follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 

Perpetual  blessings  in  our  store. 

Hear  him ;  and  next  there  wUl  advance. 

His  sacred  heads  to  treail  a  dance. 

In  honour  of  my  royal  guest : 

Mark  them  too ;  and  you  have  a  feast. 

Cleo.  A  little  dross  betray  me  ? 
Casar.  I  am  ashamed  I  warr'd  at  home,  my 
friends, 
When  such  wealth  may  be  got  abroad!    What 

honour, 
Nay,  everlasting  glory,  had  Rome  purchased. 
Had  she  a  just  cause  but  to  visit  Egypt  1 

Thep  dance.    Then  Nilus  ringt. 

If  Hue.  Make  room  for  my  rich  mtcn'  fall. 
And  bless  my  flood ; 
Nilus  comes  flowing  to  you  all 
Increase  and  good. 
Now  the  plants  and  flowers  shall  spring 
And  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 
In  my  hidden  waves  I  bring 
Bread,  and  wine,  and  ev'ry  thing. 

Let  the  damsels  sing  me  in. 
Sing  aloud,  that  I  may  rise: 
Your  holy  feasts  and  hours  begin. 
And  each  hand  bring  a  sacriflccb 
Now  my  wanton  pearls  I  shew. 
That  to  ladies'  fair  necks  grow. 
Now  my  gold 
And  treasures  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  rich  flow. 
And  after  this,  to  orown  your  ^yes, 
My  hidden  holy  head.arise. 

iThe  Masquers  dance,  and  exeunt. 

Catar.  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  so  troubles  me, 
I  am  not  well :  Good  night ! 

See.  I  am  glad  you  have  it : 
Now  we  shall  stir  again. 

Dot.  Thou,  wealth,  still  haunt  him  t 

See.   A  greedy  spirit  set  thee  on!    We  are 
happy. 

Ptol.  Lights,  lights  for  Cssar,  and  attendance! 

Cleo.  WeU, 
I  shall  yet  find  a  time  to  tell  thee,  Cssar, 
Thou  hast  wrong'd  her  love— The  rest  here. 

Plol.  Lights  along  still : 
Music,  and  sacrifice  to  sleep,  for  Cssar ! 

lExeunt* 
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SCENE  I.— ^  Roam  in  the  Royai  Palace. 

Enter  Pxolamy,  PBonirus,  AcmLLAa,  and  Acbokxis. 

Acho,  I  told  you  carefully  what  this  would  prove 
What  this  inestimable  wealth  and  glory  [to, 

Would  draw  upon  you  :  I  advised  your  majesty 
Never  to  tempt  a  conquering  guest,  nor  add 
A  bait  to  catch  a  mind  bent  by  his  trade 
To  make  the  whole  world  his. 

Pho.  I  was  not  heard,  sir, 
Or,  what  I  said,  lost  and  contemn*d  :  I  dare  say, 
And  freshly  now,  'twas  a  poor  weakness  in  you, 
A  glorious  childishness  1  I  watched  his  eye, 
And  saw  how  falcon-like  it  tower'd,  and  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quarry  ;  how  round  it  mark'd  it : 
I  observed  his  words,  and  to  what  it  tended  ; 
How  greedily  he  ask*d  from  whence  it  came, 
And  what  commerce  we  held  for  such  abundance. 
The  show  of  Nilus  how  he  laboured  at. 
To  find  the  secret  ways  the  song  deliver'd  ! 

Achor,  He  never  smiled,  I  noted,  at  the  plea- 
sures, 
But  fiz'd  his  constant  eyes  upon  the  treasure : 
I  do  not  think  his  ears  had  so  much  leisure, 
After  the  wealth  appeared,  to  hear  the  music. 
Most  sure  he  has  not  slept  since  ;  his  mind's  trou- 
bles, 
With  objects  they  would  make  their  own,  stiU 
labour. 

Pho.  Your  sister  he  ne*er  gazed  on ;  that's  a 
main  note : 
The  prime  beauty  of  the  world  had  no  power  over 

Achor.  Where  was  his  mind  the  whilst  ?  [him. 

Pho.  Where  was  your  carefulness. 
To  shew  an  armed  thief  the  way  to  rob  you  ? 
Nay,  would  you  give  him  this,  it  will  excite  him 
To  seek  the  rest :  Ambition  feels  no  gift. 
Nor  knows  no  bounds :  indeed  yon  have  done  most 
weakly. 

Ptol.  Can  I  be  too  kind  to  my  noble  friend  ? 

Pho.  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  self,  but 
savours 
Of  indiscretion ;  and  your  friend  has  found  it. 
Had  you  been  train'd  up  in  the  wants  and  miseries 
A  soldier  marches  through,  and  known  his  tem- 
perance 
In  offer'd  courtesies,  you  would  have  made 
A  wiser  master  of  your  own,  and  stronger. 

Ptol.  Why,  should  I  give  him  all,  he  would 
'Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kings.  [return  it : 

Pho.  ¥nj  thee  be  wiser, 
And  trust  not,  with  your  lost  wealth,  your  loved 

liberty: 
To  be  a  king  still  at  your  own  discretion. 
Is  like  a  king ;  to  be  at  his,  a  vassal. 
Now  take  good  counsel,  or  no  more  take  to  you 
The  freedom  of  a  prince. 

AchU.  'Twill  be  too  late  else  : 
For,  since  the  masque,  he  sent  three  of  his  captains. 
Ambitious  as  himself,  to  view  again 
The  glory  of  your  wealth. 

Pho.  The  next  himself  comes. 
Not  staying  for  your  courtesy,  and  takes,  it. 

Ptol.  What  counsel,  my  Achoreus  ? 

Achor.  I'll  go  pray,  sir, 
(For  that's  best  counsel  now)  the  gods  may  help 
you.  lExU. 


Pho.  I  found  you  out  a  way,  bat  'twas  not  cxv> 
dited 
A  most  secure  way :  Whither  win  jon  fly  now  ? 
AchU.  For  when  your  wealth  ia  gone,  jrocr 

power  must  follow. 
Pho.  And  that  diminish'd  also,  what's  yow  fife 
worth  ? 
Who  would  regard  it  ? 
Ptol.  You  say  true. 
AehU.  What  eye 
Will  look  upon  king  Ptolemy  ?    If  tbey  do  look* 
It  must  be  in  scorn :  for  a  poor  king  ia  a  *"piwtrT  i 
What  ear  remember  ye  ?  'twill  be  then  a  conrtff^. 
A  noble  one,  to  take  your  life  too  from  yon : 
But  if  reserved,  you  stand  to  fill  a  victory  ; 
As  who  knows  conquerors'  minds,  thcnigk 

wardiy 
They  bear  fair  streams  ?   Oh,  sir,  does  not 
shake  ye  ? 

If  to  be  honey'd  on  to  these  afflictions 

Ptol.  I  never  will :  I  was  a  fool ! 
Pho.  For  then,  sir. 
Your  country's  cause  ftlls  with  yon  too,  and  fet- 

ter'd: 
All  Egypt  shall  be  plough'd  up  with  dishonour. 
Ptol.  No  more  :  I  am  sensible  :    And  now  my 
spirit 
Bums  hot  within  me. 

AchU.  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 
Pho.  And  last,  be  counsell'd. 
Ptol.  I  will,  though  I  perish. 
Pho.  Go  in  :  We'll  tell  you  all,  and  ttien  well 
execute. 


3CENE  ll.'-The  Apartment  nf  Clamor jltwlm.  n 

the  Palace. 

Enter  Clmofmxua,  Aaanam,  amd  Bma. 

Art.  You  are  so  impatient ! 

Cleo.  Have  I  not  cause  ? 
Women  of  common  beauties,  and  low  births. 
When  they  are  slighted,  are  allowed  their  angers : 
Why  should  not  I,  a  princess,  make  him  know 
The  baseness  of  his  usage  ? 

Art.  Yes,  'tis  fit ; 
But  then  again  you  know  what  man 

Cleo.  He's  no  man ! 
The  shadow  of  a  greatness  hangs  upon  him, 
And  not  the  virtue:  He  is  no  conqueror. 
Has  suffer'd  under  the  base  dross  of  natnre  ; 
Poorly  deliver'd  up  Ms  power  to  wealth. 
The  god  of  bed-rid  men,  taught  his  eyes  treason ; 
Against  the  truth  of  love  he  has  raised  rebellion. 
Defied  his  holy  flames. 

Erot.  He  will  fall  back  again. 
And  satisfy  your  grace. 

Cleo.  Had  I  b^n  old. 
Or  blasted  in  my  bud,  he  might  hate  sbew'd 
Some  shadow  of  dislike  :  But.  to  prefer 
The  lustre  of  a  little  art,  Arsino^, 
And  the  poor  glow-worm  light  of  some  faint  jewels. 
Before  the  life  of  love,  and  soul  of  beauty. 
Oh,  how  it  vexes  me  !     He  is  no  soldier ; 
All  honourable  soldiers  are  Love's  servants  ; 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wand'ring  merchant. 
Servile  to  gain  :  He  trades  for  poor  commodities, 
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And  makes  hit  conquests,  thefts  1  Some  fortunate 

captains 
That  quarter  with  him,  and  are  truly  valiant, 
Have  flung  the  name  of  Happy  Caesar  on  him  ; 
Himself  ne'er  won  it :  He's  so  base  and  covetous, 
He'll  sell  his  sword  for  gold  1 
Art,  This  is  too  bitter. 

Cieo.  Oh,  I  could  curse  myself,  that   was  so 
foolish. 
So  fondly  childish,  to  believe  his  tongue, 
His  promising  tongue,  ere  I  could  catch  his  tem- 
per. 
I  had  trash  enough  to  have  cloy'd  his  eyes  withal, 
(His  covetous  eyes)  such  as  I  scorn  to  tread  on, 
Richer  than  e'er  he  saw  yet,  and  more  tempting  ; 
Had  I  known  he  had  stoop'd  at  that,  I  had  saved 

mine  honour, 
I  had  been  happy  still !     But  let  him  take  it, 
And  let  him  brag  how  poorly  I'm  rewarded ; 
I^t  him  go  conquer  still  weak  wretched  ladies ; 
Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too,  his  deadly. 
And,  when  he  finds  scorn,  armed  at  the  strongest. 
I  am  a  fool  to  fret  thus  for  a  fool, 
An  old  blind  fool  too !  I  lose  my  health ;  I  will  not, 
I  will  not  cry ;  I  will  not  honour  him 
With  tears  diviner  than  the  gods  he  worships ; 
I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  curse  a  poor  thing ! 
Eros.  Do  not ;  you  shall  not  need. 
Cleo.  'Would  I  were  prisoner 
To  one  I  hate,  that  I  might  anger  him  I 
I  will  love  any  man,  to  break  the  heart  of  him  I 
Any  that  has  the  heart  and  will  to  kill  him  1 
Art,  Take  some  fair  truce. 
Cieo.  I  will  go  study  mischief, 
1   And  put  a  look  on,  arm'd  with  all  my  cunnings, 
)   Shall  meet  him  like  a  basilisk,  and  strike  him  1 
i   Love,  put  destroying  flames  into  mine  eyes. 
Into  my  smiles  deceits,  that  I  may  torture  him, 
That  I  may  make  him  love  to  death,  and  laugh  at 
him ! 

Enter  AroLLOooaoa. 

Apoi,  Cssar  commends  his  service  to  your  grace. 

Cleo.  His  service?  what's  his  service? 

Eroe.  Pray  you  be  patient ; 
The  noble  Cnsar  loves  stilL 

Cleo.  What's  hia  will? 

Apol.  He  craves  access  unto  your  higfaneis. 

Cleo.  No; 
Say,  no ;  I  will  have  none  to  trouble  me. 

Art.  Good  sister  1 

Cleo.  None,  I  say ;  I  will  be  private. 
'Would  thou  hadst  flung  me  into  Nilus,  keeper. 
When  first  thou  gavest  consent,  to  bring  my  body 
To  this  unthankful  Cssar ! 

Apol,  'Twas  your  will,  madam. 
Nay  more,  your  charge  upon  me,  as  I  honour'd 
You  know  what  danger  I  endured.  [you. 

Cleo.  Take  this,  IGivfng  a  Jewel. 

And  carry  it  to  that  lordly  Caesar  sent  thee ; 
There's  a  new  love,  a  handsome  one,  a  rich  one, 
One  that  will  hug  his  mind :  Bid  him  make  love 

to  it; 
Tell  the  ambitious  broker,  this  will  suffer 

Enter  Cmba^ 
Apol.  He  enters. 
Cleo.  Howl 

Cmtair.  I  do  not  use  to  wait,  lady ; 
Where  I  am,  all  the  doors  are  free  and  open. 
CUo.  I  guess  so,  by  your  rudeness. 


Cmtar.  You're  not  angry  ?  %, 

Things  of  your  tender  mould  should  be  most  gentle. 
Why  do  you  frovm  ?  Good  gods,  what  a  set  anger 
Have  you  forced  into  your  face !     Come,  I  must 

temper  you. 
What  a  coy  smile  was  there,  and  a  disdainful ! 
How  like  an  ominous  flash  it  broke  out  from  you  ! 
Defend  me.  Love  1  Sweet,  who  has  anger'd  you  ? 

Cleo.  Shew  him  a  glass !  That  false  face  has 
That  base  heart  wrong'd  me !  [betray'd  me, 

C(Bsar.  Be  more  sweetly  angry.  * 
I  wrong'd  you,  fair  ? 

Cleo.  Away  with  your  foul  flatteries ; 
They  are  too  gross  !  But  that  I  dare  be  angry, 
And  with  as  great  a  god  as  Csesar  is, 
To  shew  how  poorly  I  respect  his  memory, 
I  would  not  speak  to  you. 

CcBtar.  Vnj  you  undo  this  riddle. 
And  tell  me  how  I  have  vex'd  you  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  think  first. 
Whether  I  may  put  on  a  patience 
That  will  with  honour  suflier  me.     Know,  I  hate 

you! 
Let  that  begin  the  story:    Now,  I'll  tell  you. 

CtBtar.  But  doit  milder :  In  a  noble  lady. 
Softness  of  spirit,  and  a  sober  nature. 
That  moves  like  summer  vrinds,  cool,  and  blows 
Shews  blessed,  like  herself.  [sweetness, 

Cleo.  And  that  great  blessedness 
You  first  reap*d  of  me  :  Till  you  taught  my  nature, 
like  a  rude  storm,  to  talk  aloud,  and  thunder. 
Sleep  was  not  gentler  than  my  soul,  and  stiller. 
You  had  the  spring  of  my  affections. 
And  my  fair  fniits  I  gave  you  leave  to  taste  of; 
You  must  expect  the  winter  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  me  off',  before  the  court  disgraced  me. 
When  in  the  pride  I  appear'd  of  all  my  beauty, 
Appeared  your  mistress ;  took  into  your  eyes 
The  common  strumpet,  love  of  hated  lucre, 
Courted  with  covetous  heart  the  slave  of  nature, 
Gave  all  your  thoughts  to  gold,  that  men  of  glory. 
And  minds  adom'd  with  noble  love,  would  kick  at ! 
Soldiers  of  royal  mark  scorn  such  base  purchase  ; 
Beauty  and  honour  are  the  marks  they  shoot  at. 
I  spake  to  you  then,  I  courted  you,  and  woo'd  you, 
CaU'dyou  "  dearCnsar,"  hung  about  you  tenderly. 
Was  proud  to  appear  your  friend— 

CiBtar.  You  have  mistaken  me. 

Cleo.  But  neither  eye,  nor  favour,  not  a  smile, 
Was* I  bless'd  back  with,  but  shook  off  rudely; 
And,  as  you  had  been  sold  to  sordid  infamy. 
You  fell  before  the  images  of  treasure. 
And  in  your  soul  you  worshipp'd :  I  stood  slighted. 
Forgotten,  and  contemn'd  :  my  soft  embraces, 
And  those  sweet  kisses  you  call'd  Elysium, 
As  letters  writ  in  sand,  no  more  remember'd ; 
The  name  and  glory  of  your  Cleopatra 
Laugh'd  at,  and  made  a  story  to  your  captains ! 
Shall  I  endure  ? 

Catar.  You  are  deceived  in  all  this ; 
Upon  my  life  you  are ;  'tis  your  much  tenderness. 

Cleo.  No,  no ;  I  love  not  that  way ;  you  arc 
cozen'd :  i 

I  love  with  as  much  ambition  as  a  conqueror, 
And  where  I  love  will  triumph ! 

Casar.  So  you  shall ; 
My  heart  shall  be  the  chariot  that  shall  bear  you ; 
All  I  have  won  shall  wait  upon  you. — By  the  gods, 
The  bravery  of  this  woman  s  mind  has  fired  me  I" 
Dear  mistress,  shall  I  but  this  night 
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Cleo.  How,  C»sar? 
Have  I  let  slip  a  second  vanity 
That  gives  thee  hope? 

CcBtar.  You  shall  be  absolute,  « 

And  reign  alone  as  qaeen :  you  shall  be  anything  ! 

Cleo,  Make  me  a  maid  again,  and  then  r  11  hear 
Examine  all  thy  art  of  war  to  do  that,  [thee  ! 

And,  if  thou  find'st  it  possible,  I'll  love  thee : 
Till  when,  farewell,  unthankful ! 

Casar,  Stay! 

Cleo,  I  will  not. 

CcBsar,  I  command ! 

Cleo.  Command,  and  go  without,  sir. 
I  do  command  thee  be  my  slave  for  ever, 
And  vex  while  I  laugh  at  thee. 

Ctuar,  Thus  low,  beauty [^KnteU, 

Cleo.  It  is  too  late ;  when  I  have  found  thee 
absolute. 
The  man  that  fame  repdrts  thee,  and  to  me. 
May-be  I  shall  think  better.  Farewell,  conqueror  ! 
\,Bxit  with  ABaatOB,  Ebob,  and  Afolu>dordb. 

Casar,  She  mocks  me  tool   I  will  enjoy  her 
beauty; 
I  will  not  be  denied ;  I'll  force  my  longing ! 
Love  is  best  pleased,  when  roundly  we  compel  him ; 
And,  as  he  is  imperious,  so  will  I  be. — 
Stay,  fool,  and  be  advised ;  that  dulls  the  appetite, 
Takes  off  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  delight. 
By  Heaven  she  is  a  miracle  !  I  must  use 
A  handsome  way  to  win 

Enter  Scjbva,  Aktonv,  and  Dolabbixa. 

How  now  ?  What  fear 

Dwells  in  your  faces  ?  you  look  all  distracted, 

See.  If  it  be  fear,  'tis  fear  of  your  undoing. 
Not  of  ourselves :  fear  of  your  poor  declining : 
Our  lives  and  deaths  are  equal  benefits, 
And  we  make  louder  prayers  to  die  nobly. 
Than  to  live  high  and  wantonly.    Whilst  you  are 

secure  here. 
And  offer  hecatombs  of  lazy  kisses 
To  the  lewd  god  of  love  and  cowardice, 
And  most  lasciviously  die  in  delights. 
You  are  begirt  with  the  fierce  Alexandrians. 

Dol.  The  spawn  of  Egypt  flow  about  your  palace, 
Arm'd  all,  and  ready  to  assault 

Ant.  Led  on 
By  the  false  and  base  Photinus,  and  his  ministers. 
No  stirring  out,  no  peeping  through  a  loop-hole. 
But  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

See.  No  parley ;  they  are  deaf  to  all  but  danger. 
They  swear  they  will  flay  us,  and  then  dry  our 

quarters ; 
A  rasher  of  a  salt  lover  is  such  a  shoeing-bom  I 
Can  you  kiss  away  this  conspiracy,  and  set  us  free  ? 
Or  will  the  giant  god  of  love  fight  for.  you  ? 
Will  his  fierce  warlike  bow  kill  a  cock-sparrow  ? 
Bring  out  the  lady  !  she  can  quell  this  mutiny, 
And  with  her  powerful  looks  strike  awe  into  them  ; 
She  can  destroy  and  build  again  the  city ; 
Your  goddesses  have  mighty  gifts !  Shew  *em  her 

fair  breasts, 
Th'  impregnable  bulwarks  of  proud  love,  and  let 

'em 
Begin  their  battery  there ;  she  will  laugh  at  *em ! 
They  are  not  above  a  hundred  thousand,  sir ; 
A  mist,  a  mist !  that,  when  her  eyes  break  out, 
Her  powerful  radiant  eyes,  and  shake  their  flashes, 
Will  fly  before  her  heats. 

Casar.  Begirt  with  villains  ? 


See.  They  come  to  play  yon  and  your  Varc  a 
huntVup. 
You  were  told  what  this  same  whoreson  wenciung 

long  ago  would  come  to  : 
You  are  taken  napping  now  I  Has  not  a  scddier 
A  time  to  kiss  his  friend,  and  a  time  to  oonsider. 
But  he  must  lie  still  digging  like  a  pioneer. 
Making  of  mines,  and  burying  of  his  honour  there  ? 
'Twere  good  you  would  think 

DoL  And  time  too  ;  or  you'll  find  el#e 
A  harder  task  than  courting  a  coy  beantj. 

Ant.  Look  out,  and  then  believe. 

See.  No,  no,  hang  danger ! 
Take  me  provoking  broth,  and  then  go  to  her. 
Go  to  your  love,  and  let  her  feel  your  Taloor  ; 
Charge  her  whole  body ! — When  the  sword's  ia 

your  throat,  sir. 
You  may  cry  "  Csesar  ! "  and  see  if  that  will  hetp 
you. 

Casar.  I'll  be  myself  again ,  and  meet  their  furies. 
Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefis.     Afake  some 

shift,  Sceva, 
To  recover  the  fleet,  and  bring  me  up  two  le;gioos. 
And  you  shall  see  me,  how  1*11  break  like  thunder 
Amongst  these  beds  of  slimy  eels,  and  scatter  'em. 

See.  Now  you  speak  sense,  I'll  pat  mj  fife  to 
th'  hazard. 
Before  I  go,  no  more  of  this  warm  lady ! 
She'll  spoil  your  sword-hand. 

Casar.  Go.  Come,  let's  to  connsd. 
How  to  prevent,  and  then  to  execute.  {,£*em»L 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  ike  three  Soldiers. 

1  Sold.  Did  you  see  this  penitence  ? 

2  Sold.  Yes,  I  saw,  and  heard  it. 

3  Sold.  And  I,  too,  look'd  upon  him  and  ob- 
He's  the  strangest  Septimius  now [serv'd  it; 

1  Sold.  I  heard  he  was  alter'd, 

And  had  given  away  his  gold  to  honest  uses. 
Cried  monstrously. 

2  Sold.  He  cries  abundantly ; 
He's  blind  almost  with  weeping. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  most  wonderful. 

That  a  hard-hearted  man,  and  an  old  soldier. 
Should  have  so  much  kind  moisture.     When   his 

mother  died. 
He  laugh' d  aloud,  and  made  the  wickedest  ballads  ! 

1  Sold.  'Tis  like  enough;   he  never  loTed  hii 

parents ; 
Nor  can  I  blame  him,  for  they  ne'er  loved  him. 
His  mother  dream'd,  before  she  was  deliver'd. 
That  she  was  brought  a-bed  with  a  bnxzard,  and 

ever  after 
She  whistled  him  up  to  the  world.     His  brave 

clothes  too 
He  has  flung  away,  and  goes  like  one  of  us  now ; 
Walks  with  his  hands  in*s  pockets,  poor  and  eor- 
And  gives  the  best  instructions  1  [rowful, 

2  Sold.  And  tells  stories 

Of  honest  and  good  people  that  were  honoured. 
And  how  they  were  remember'd ;  and  runs  mad. 
If  he  but  hear  of  an  ungrateful  person, 
A  bloody  or  betraying  man. 

3  Sold.  If  it  be  possible 

That  an  arch -villain  may  ever  be  recover 'd. 

This  penitent  rascal  will  put  hard.     'Twere  worth 

To  see  him  once  again.  [our  labour 
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Enttr  Sbphmivs  in  black  Clothe*,  with  a  Book  in  his  hand. 

1  Sold.  He  spares  us  that  labour, 
For  here  he  comes. 

Sept,  Heaven  bless  ye,  my  honest  friends. 
Bless  ye  from  base  unworthy  men  !     Come  not 

near  me, 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

1  Sold,  Did  I  DOt  tell  ye  ? 

2  Sold,  What  book's  that  ? 

1  Sold.  No  doubt, 

Some  excellent  salve  for  a  sore  heart. — Are  you 
Septimius,  that  base  knave  that  betrayed  Pompey  ? 
Sept.  I  was,  and  am ;  unless  your  honest  thoughts 
Will  look  upon  my  penitence,  and  save  me, 
I  must  be  ever  villain.     Oh,  good  soldiers, 
You  that  have  Roman  hearts,  take  heed  of  false- 
hood ; 
Take  heed  of  blood ;  take  heed  of  foul  ingratitude ! 
The  gods  have  scarce  a  mercy  for  those  mischiefs. 
Take  heed  of  pride ;  'twas  that  that  brought  me 
to  it. 

2  Sold,  This  fellow  would  make  a  rare  speech  at 

the  gallows. 

3  Sold,  'Tis  very  tit  he  were  hang'd,  to  edify  us. 
Sept.    Let  all  your  thoughts  be  humble  and 

obedient. 
Love  your  commanders,  honour  them  that  feed  ye ; 
Pray  that  ye  may  be  strong  in  honesty. 
As  in  the  use  of  arms ;  labour,  and  diligently. 
To  keep  your  hearts  from  ease,  and  her  base  issues, 
Pride  and  ambitious  wantonness ;  those  spoil'd  me : 
Rather  lose  all  your  limbs,  than  the  least  honesty ; 
You  are  never  lame  indeed,  till  loss  of  credit 
Benumb  ye  through ;  scars,  and  those  maims  of 

honour. 
Are  memorable  crutches  that  shall  bear. 
When  you  are  dead,  your  noble  names  to  eternity! 

1  Sold.  I  cry. 

2  Sold.  And  so  do  I. 

3  Sold.  An  excellent  villain  ! 

1  Sold.  A  more  sweet  pious  knave  I  never  heard 

yet. 
*J  Sold.  He  was  happy  he  was  rascal,  to  come  to 

this. 

Enter  Acborxcs. 

Who's  this  ?  a  priest  ? 

Sept.  Oh,  stay,  most  holy  sir  ! 
And,  by  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  conjure  ye, 
Isis,  and  great  Osiris,  pity  me, 
Pity  a  loaden  man  !  and  tell  me  truly 
With  what  most  humble  sacrifice  I  may 
Wash  off  my  sin,  and  appease  the  powers  that 

hate  me? 
Take  from   my  heart  those  thousand  thousand 

furies, 
That  restless  gnaw  upon  my  life,  and  save  me  ! 
Orestes'  bloody  hands  fell  on  his  mother, 
Yet  at  the  holy  altar  he  was  pardon'd. 

Achor.  Orestes  out  of  madness  did  his  murder, 
And  therefore  he  found  grace :  Thou,  worst  of  all 

men, 
Out  of  cold  blood,  and  hope  of  gain,  base  lucre, 
Slew'st  thine  own  feeder !  Come  not  near  the  altar, 
Nor  with  thy  reeking  hands  pollute  the  sacrifice ; 
Thou  art  mark'd  for  shame  eternal !  lExiL 

Sept.  Look  all  on  me. 
And  let  me  be  a  story  left  to  time 
Of  blood  and  infamy !    How  base  and  ugly 
Ingratitude  appears,  with  all  her  profits  ! 


How  monstrous  my  hoped  grace  at  court  1 — Good 

soldiers. 
Let  neither  flattery,  nor  the  witching  sound 
Of  high  and  soft  preferment,  touch  your  goodness : 
To  be  valiant,  old,  and  honest,  oh,  what  blessed- 

1  Sold,  Dost  thou  want  anything  ?  [ness  ! 
Sept.  Nothing  but  your  prayers. 

2  Sold.  Be  thus,  and  let  the  blind  priest  do  his 

worst ; 
We  have  gods  as  well  as  they,  and  they  will  hear  us. 

3  Sold.  Come,  cry  no  more :  Thou  hast  wept  out 

twenty  Pompeys. 

Enter  Photinus  aryi  Achillas. 

Pho.  So  penitent  ? 

AchU.  It  seems  so. 

Pho.  Yet  for  all  this 
We  must  employ  him. 

1  Sold.  These  are  the  armed  soldier-leaders : 
Away ;  and  let's  to  th'  fort,  we  shall  be  snapt  else. 

\iExeunt. 

Pho.  How  now  ?    Why  thus  ?    What  cause  of 

Achil.  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?      [this  dejection .' 

Sept.  Pray  leave  me  ;  you  have  ruin'd  me, 
You  have  made  me  a  famous  villain ! 

Pho.  Does  that  touch  thee  ? 

Achil.  He  will  be  hard  to  win ;  he  feels  his 
lewdness. 

Pho.  He  must  be  won,  or  we  shall  want  our 
right  hand. 
This    fellow   dares,   and    knows,    and    must    be 

hearten'd.— 
Art  thou  so  poor  to  blench  at  what  thou  hast  done .' 
Is  conscience  a  comrade  for  an  old  soldier  ? 

Achil.  It  is  not  that ;  it  may  be  some  disgrace 
That  he  takes  heavily,  and  would  be  cherish 'd. 
Septimius  ever  scorn 'd  to  shew  such  weakness. 

Sept.  Let  me  alone ;  I  am  not  for  yonr  purpose ; 
I  am  now  a  new  man. 

Pho.  We  have  new  affairs  for  thee, 
Those  that  will  raise  thy  head. 

Sept.  1  would  'twere  off, 
And  in  your  bellies,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  1 
I'll  be  no  more  knave ;  I  have  stings  enough 
Already  in  my  breast. 

Pho.  Thou  shalt  be  noble ; 
And  who  dares  think  then  that  thou  art  not  honest  ? 

AchU.  Thou  shalt  command  in  chief  all  our 
strong  forces  ; 
And  if  thou  serv'st  an  use,  must  not  all  justify  it  ? 

Sept.  I  am  rogue  enough. 

Pho.  Thou  wilt  be  more  and  baser ; 
A  poor  rogue's  all  rogues,  open  to  all  shames  ; 
Nothing  to  shadow  him.     Dost  thou  think  crying 
Can  keep  thee  from  the  censure  of  the  multitude  ? 
Or  to  be  kneeling  at  the  altar,  save  thee  ? 
'Tis  poor  and  servile!    Wert    thou   thine  own 

sacrifice, 
'Twould  seem  so  low,  people  would  spit  the  fire  out 

AchU.  Keep  thysell'  glorious  still,  though  ne'er 
so  stain'd, 
And  that  will  lessen  it,  if  not  work  it  out. 
To  go  complaining  thus,  and  thus  repenting. 
Like  a  poor  girl  that  had  betray 'd  her  maidenhead — 

Sept.  rU  stop  mine  ears. 

AchU.  Will  shew  so  in  a  soldier. 
So  simply  and  so  ridiculously,  so  tamely 

Pho,  If  people  would  believe  thee,  'twere  some 
honesty ; 
And  for  thy  penitence  would  not  laugh  at  thee. 
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(As  sure  they  will)  and  beat  thee,  for  thy  poverty  ; 
If  they  would  allow  thy  foolery,  there  were  some 

Sept.  My  foolery?  [hope. 

Pho,  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  misery, 
Thy  monstrous  misery. 

Achil.  He  begins  to  hearken. — 
Thy  misery  so  great,  men  will  not  bury  thee. 

Sept.  That  this  were  true  ! 

Pho.  Why  does  this  conquering  Cesar 
Labour  through  the  world's  deep  seas  of  toils  and 

troubles, 
Dangers,  and  desperate  hopes  ?  to  repent  after- 
wards ? 
Why  does  he  slaughter  thousands  in  a  battle, 
And  whip  his  country  with  the  sword  ?  to  cry  for't? 
Thou  kiU'dsc  great  Pompey :  He'll  kill  all  his  kin- 
And  justify  it ;  nay,  raise  up  trophies  to  it.  [dred, 
When  thou  hear'st  him  repent,  (he's  held  most 

holy  too) 
And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murders. 
Take  thou  example,  and  go  ask  forgiveness ; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam'st  thy  conscience, 
And  let  it  work ;  then  'twill  seem  well,  Septimius. 

Sept.  He  does  all  this. 

Achil.  Yes,  and  is  honour'd  for  it ; 
Nay,  caird  the  honour*d  Caesar :  So  mayest  thou 
Thou  wert  bom  as  near  a  crown  as  he.  [be ; 

Sept.  He  was  poor. 

Pho.  And  desperate  bloody  tricks  got  him  this 
credit. 


Sept.  I  am  afraid  yoa  wiU  once 

Pho.  Help  to  raise  thee. 
Off  with  thy  pining  black :  it  dulls  a 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man ! 
A  noble  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Sept.  I  now  feel 
Myself  returning  rascal  speedily. 
Oh,  that  I  had  the  power 

Achil.  Thou  shalt  have  all ; 
And  do  all  through  thy  power.    Men  shall 
And  the  vices  of  Septimius  shall  torn 

Sept.  Off,  off;  thou  must  off;  off,  my 
Puling  repentance,  off ! 

Pho.  Now  thou  speak'st  nobly. 

Sept.    Off,   my  dejected  looks*   and 
My  daring  shall  be  deity,  to  save  me.  [im; 
Give  me  instructions,  and  put  action  on 
A  glorious  cause  upon  my  sword's  point. 
And  let  my  wit  and  valour  work.    You  will 
And  make  me  out-dare  all  my  miseries  ? 

Pho.  All  this,  and  all  thy  wishes. 

Sept.  Use  me  then : 
Womanish  fear,  jfarewell !    I'll  never  melt 
Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  wake  my 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey^  and  111  fell 
This  huge  oak  Ceesar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  sing'st  sweetly, 
And  Ptolemy  shall  crown  thee  for  thy 

Achil.  He's  well  wrought ;  put  him  om  apace 
cooling. 


for 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— CiBSAii's  Apartments  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  CxaAii,  Ajitoky,  and  Doulbxlla. 

Ant.  The  tumult  still  increases. 

Casar.  Oh,  my  fortune ! 
My  lustful  folly  rather !  But,  'tis  well. 
And  worthily  I  am  made  a  bondman's  prey, 
That  (after  all  my  glorious  victories, 
In  which  I  pass'd  so  many  seas  of  dangers. 
When  all  the  elements  conspired  against  me) 
Would  yield  up  the  dominion  of  this  head 
To  any  mortal  power ;  so  blind  and  stupid. 
To  trust  these  base  Egyptians,  that  proclaim'd 
Their  perjuries  in  noble  Pompey's  death, 
And  yet  that  could  not  warn  me  ! 

Dol.  Be  still  Ciesar, 
Who  ever  loved  to  exercise  his  fate 
Where  danger  looVd  most  dreadful. 

Ant.  If  you  fall. 
Fall  not  alone ;  let  the  king  and  his  sister 
Be  buried  in  your  ruins :  On  my  Hfe, 
They  both  are  guilty  I    Reason  may  assure  yon, 
Photinas  nor  Achillas  durst  attempt  you. 
Or  shake  one  dart,   or  sword,    aim'd  at   your 

safety. 
Without  their  warrant. 

Casar.  For  the  young  king,  I  know  not 
How  he  may  be  misled ;  but  for  his  sister, 
Unequall'd  Cleopatra,  'twere  a  kind 
Of  blasphemy  to  doubt  her :  Ugly  treason 
Ihirst  never  dwell  in  such  a  glorious  building; 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  hers  is 
Admit  of  folsehood. 


Ant.  Let  ns  seize  on  him  then  ; 
And  leave  her  to  her  fortune. 

Dol.  If  he  have  power, 
Use  it  to  your  security,  and  let 
His  honesty  acquit  him  ;  if  he  be  fiabey 
It  is  too  great  an  honour  he  should  dio 
By  your  victorious  hand. 

Casar.  He  comes,  and  I 
Shall  do  as  I  find  cause. 

Enter  Ptolkmy,  Achobsub,  Arauxmrnxm,  and  Attenda&te. 

Ptol.  Let  not  great  Ciesar 
Impute  the  breach  of  hospitality 
To  yon,  my  guest,  to  me !  I  am  contemn'd. 
And  my  rebellious  subjects  lift  their  hands 
Against  my  head;   and   'would   they  aiia'd  no 

further, 
Provided  that  I  fell  a  sacrifice 
To  gain  you  safety !  That  this  is  not  feign'd. 
The  boldness  of  my  innocence  may  confirm  you : 
Had  1  been  privy  to  their  bloody  plot, 
I  now  had  led  them  on,  and  given  fiiir  glosi 
To  their  bad  cause,  by  being  present  with  tibem ; 
But  I,  that  yet  taste  of  the  punishment 
In  being  false  to  Pompey,  wiU  not  make 
A  second  fault  to  Cssar  uncompell'd ; 
With  such  as  have  not  yet  shook  off  ol 
I  yield  myself  to  you,  and  will  take  part 
In  all  your  dangers. 

CcBsar.  This  pleads  your  excuse, 
And  I  receive  it. 

Achor.  If  they  have  any  touch 
Of  justice,  or  religion,  I  will  use 
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The  anthority  of  oar  gods  to  call  them  back 
From  their  bad  purpose. 

ApoL  This  part  of  the  palace 
Is  yet  defensible ;  we  may  make  it  g^d 
Till  your  powers  rescue  us. 

C<B9ar,  CKsar  besieged  ? 
Oh,  stain  to  my  great  actions !   'Twas  my  custom, 
An  army  routed,  as  my  feet  had  wings, 
To  be  first  in  the  chase ;  nor  walls  nor  bulwarks 
Could  guard  those  that  escaped  the  battle's  fury 
From  this  strong  arm  ;  and  I  to  be  enclosed  I 
My  heart !  my  heart !  But  'tis  necessity. 
To  which  the  gods  must  yield  ;  and  I  obey, 
'Till  I  redeem  it,  by  some  glorious  way.    [BjceumL 


SCENE  II Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pnoriirus,  Achillas,  Skpttuiub,  and  Soldiers. 

Pho.  There's  no  retiring  now ;  we  are  broke  in ; 
The  deed  past  hope  of  pardon.     If  we  prosper, 
'Twill  be  styled  lawful,  and  we  shall  give  laws 
To  those  that  now  command  us  :  Stop  not  at 
Or  loyalty,  or  duty ;  bold  ambition 
To  daire,  and  power  to  do,  gave  the  first  difference 
Between  the  king  and  subject     Caesar's  motto, 
Aut  CiBsar  atU  nihil,  each  of  us  must  claim, 
And  use  it  as  our  own. 

Achil.  The  deed  is  bloody, 
If  we  conclude  in  Ptolemy's  death. 

Pho.  The  better; 
The  globe  of  empire  must  be  so  manured. 

SepL  Rome,  that  from  Romulus  first  took  her 
name. 
Had  her  walls  water'd  with  a  crimson  shower 
Drain'd  from  a  brother's  heart ;  nor  was  she  raised 
To  this  prodigious  height,  that  overlooks 
Three  full  parts  of  the  earth  that  pay  her  tribute. 
But  by  enlarging  of  her  narrow  bounds 
By  the  sack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  made  hers 
Till  they  were  cemented  with  the  blood  of  those 
That  did  possess  'em ;  Caesar,  Ptolemy, 
Now  I  am  steel'd,  to  me  are  empty  names, 
Esteem'd  as  Pompey's  was. 

Pho.  WeU  said,  Septimius  I 
Thou  now  art  right  again. 

Achil.  But  what  course  take  we 
For  the  princess  Cleopatra? 

Pho,  Let  her  live 
A  while,  to  make  us  sport ;  she  shall  authorize 
Our  undertakings  to  the  ignorant  people. 
As  if  what  we  do  were  by  her  command : 
But,  our  triumrirate  government  once  confirmed. 
She  bears  her  brother  company :  That's  my  pro- 
Leave  me  to  work  her.  [vince ; 

Achil.  I  will  undertake  for  Ptolemy. 

Sept.  CKsar  shall  be  my  task  ; 
And  as  in  Pompey  I  began  a  name, 
I'll  perfect  it  in  Caesar  I 

Enter,  on  a  Balcanp  nf  (Ae  Palaee,  Cjuab,  Ptolsmt, 
AcHtnuros.  Apollodorub,  Antoiiv,  and  Dolabklla. 

Pho.  'Tis  resolved  then ; 
Well  force  ovur  passage. 

Achil.  See,  they  do  appear. 
As  they  desired  a  parley. 

Pho,  I  am  proud  yet 
I  have  brought  them  to  capitulate. 

Ptol.  Now,  Photinna.> 


Pho,  Now,  Ptolemy  1 

Ptol.  No  addition  ? 

Pho.  We  are  equal. 
Though  Caesar's  name  were  put  into  the  acale» 
In  which  our  worth  is  weigh  d. 

Casar.  Presumptuous  villain. 
Upon  what  grounds  hast  thou  presumed  to  raise 
Thy  servile  hand  against  the  king,  or  me, 
That  have  a  greater  name  .' 

Pho.  On  those  by  which 
Thou  didst  presume  to  pass  the  Rubicon, 
Against  the  laws  of  Rome ;  and  at  the  name 
Of  traitor  smile,  as  thou  didst  when  Maroellus 
The  consul,  with  the  senate's  full  consent, 
Pronounced  thee  for  an  enemy  to  thy  country : 
Yet  thou  went*st  on,  and  thy  rebellious  cause 
Was  crown'd  with  fair  success.      Why  should  we 

fear  then  ? 
Think  on  that,  Caesar  I 

Cmsar.  Oh,  the  gods  !  be  braved  thus  1 
And  be  oompell'd  to  bear  this  from  a  slave. 
That  would  not  brook  great  Pompey  his  superior ! 

Achil.  Thy  glories  now  have  touch'd  the  highest 
point. 
And  must  descend. 

Pho.  Despair,  and  think  we  stand 
The  champions  of  Rome,  to  wreak  her  wrongs, 
Upon  whose  liberty  thou  hast  set  thy  foot. 

Sept,  And  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  noble 
Romans 
That  by  thy  sword  fell  in  this  civil  war. 
Expect  revenge. 

Ant,  Dar'st  thou  speak,  and  remember 
There  was  a  Pompey  ? 

Pho.  There  is  no  hope  to  'scape  us  : 
If  that,  against  the  odds  we  have  upon  you. 
You  dare  come  forth  and  fight,  receive  the  honour 
To  die  like  Romans ;  if  ye  faint,  resolve 
To  starve  like  wretches  I  I  disdain  to  change 
Another  syllable  with  you. 

iExeunt  FHoriNtJa,  Achillas,  SainnMnjB,  and  Soldiers. 

Ant.  Let  us  die  nobly ! 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other*s  sword, 
Than  come  into  these  villains'  hands. 

Cmtor.  That  fortune 
Which  to  this  hour  hath  been  a  friend  to  Caesar, 
Though  for  a  while  she  clothe  her  brow  with  frowns. 
Will  smile  again  upon  me  :  Who  will  pay  her 
Or  sacrifice,  or  vows,  if  she  forsake 
Her  best  of  works  in  me  ?  or  suffer  him. 
Whom  with  a  strong  hand  she  hath  led  triumphant 
Through  the  whole  western  world,  and  Rome  ac- 
knowledged 
Her  sovereign  lord,  to  end  ingloriously 
A  life  admired  by  all  ?    The  threaten'd  danger 
Must,  by  a  way  more  horrid,  be  avoided, 
And  I  will  run  the  hazard.     Fire  the  palace, 
And  the  rich  magazines  that  neighbour  it, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is  contain'd  I 
Start  not ;  it  shall  be  so  ;  that  while  the  people 
Labour  in  quenching  the  ensuing  flames. 
Like  Caesar,  with  this  handful  of  my  friends. 
Through  fire,  and  swords,  I  force  a  passage  to 
My  conquering  legions.  King,  if  thou  dar'st,  follow 
Where  Caesar  leads ;  or  live,  or  die  a  free  man  ! 
If  not,  stay  here  a  bondman  to  thy  slave. 
And,  dead,  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  grave ! 

[ExeunL 
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SCENE  III.— ^n  open  Place  in  the  City. 
Enter  Skptohub. 

Sept.  I  feel  my  resolution  melts  again, 
And  that  I  am  not  knave  alone,  bat  fool. 
In  all  my  purposes.    This  devil  Photinus 
Employs  me  as  a  property,  and,  grown  useless, 
Will  shake  me  off  again  :   He  told  me  so 
When  I  kiU'd  Pompey  ;  nor  can  1  hope  better^ 
When  Ciesar  is  despatched.     Services  done 
For  such  as  only  study  their  own  ends. 
Too  great  to  be  rewarded,  are  return*  d 
With  deadly  hate  :  I  leamM  this  principle 
In  his  own  schooL    Yet  still  he  fools  me  :  well : — 
And  yet  he  trusts  me :  Since  I  in  my  nature 
Was  fashion 'd  to  be  false,  wherefore  should  I, 
That  kiird  my  general,  and  a  Roman,  one 
To  whom  I  owed  all  nourishments  of  life, 
Be  true  to  an  Egyptian  ?    To  save  Cssar, 
And  turn  Bhotinus*  plots  on  his  own  head, 
(As  it  is  in  my  power)  redeem  my  credit. 
And  live,  to  lie,  and  swear  again  in  fashion, 
Oh,  *twere  a  master.piece ! — Ha !  Curse  me !  Cesar  ? 
How's  he  got  off  ? 

Enter  Cabar,  Ptolkut,  Antony,  Douibblla,  Achorbcb, 
Afollodorus,  and  Soldiers. 

Casar.  The  fire  has  took, 
And  shews  the  city  like  a  second  Troy ; 
The  navy  too  is  scorch'd ;  the  people  greedy 
To  save  their  wealth  and  houses,  while  their  soldiers 
Make  spoil  of  all :  Only  Achillas'  troops 
Make  good  their  guard  ;   break  through  them,  we 
I'U  lead  you  like  a  thunder-bolt !  [are  safe. 

Sept,  Stay,  Caesar. 

Cduar.  Who's  this  ?  the  dog  Septimius  ? 

Ant,  Cut  his  throat. 

Dot,  You  bark'd  but  now  ;  fawn  you  so  soon  ? 

Sept,  Oh,  hear  me  ! 
What  111  deliver  is  for  Caesar's  safety. 
For  all  your  good. 

Ant,  Good  from  a  mouth  like  thine, 
That  never  belch'd  but  blasphemy  and  treason. 
On  festival  days ! 

Sept,  I  am  an  alter'd  man, 
Altered  indeed ;  and  I  will  give  you  cause 
To  say  I  am  a  Roman. 

D(d.  Rogue,  I  grant  thee. 

Sept,  Trust  me,  I'U  make  the  passage  smooth 
For  your  escape.  [and  easy, 

Ant,  ril  trust  the  devil  sooner. 
And  make  a  safer  bargain. 

Sept,  I  am  trusted 
With  all  Photinus'  secrets. 

AiU,  There's  no  doubt  then. 
Thou  wilt  be  false. 

Sept,  Still  to  be  true  to  you. 

Dot,  And  very  likely. 

Ceesar.  Be  brief;  the  means  ? 

Sept,  Thus,  Caesar : 
To  me  alone,  but  bound  by  terrible  oaths 
Not  to  discover  it,  he  hath  revealed 
A  dismal  vault,  whose  dreadful  mouth  does  open 
A  mile  beyond  the  city :  In  this  cave 
Lie  but  two  hours  conceal'd. 

Anl,  If  you  believe  him. 
He'll  bury  us  alive. 

Dot,  I'll  fly  in  the  air  first. 

Sept,  Then  in  the  dead  of  night,  I'll  bring  you 
back 


Into  a  private  room,  where  you  shall  find 
Photinus,  and  Achillas,  and  the  rest 
Of  their  commanders,  close  at  oounseL 

Casar.  Good ; 
What  follows  ? 

Sept.  FaU  me  fairly  on  their  throats  : 
Their  heads  cut  off  and  shorn,  the  muUitade 
Will  easily  disperse. 

Ceesar.  Oh,  devil ! — Away  with  him  ! 
Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy  ?  Caesar  soora 
To  find  his  safety,  or  revenge  his  wrongs. 
So  base  a  way  ;  or  owe  the  means  of  life 
To  such  a  leprous  traitor  !  I  have  tower'd 
For  victory  like  a  falcon  in  the  clouds. 
Not  digg'd  for't  like  a  mole.  Our  swords  and 
Make  way  for  us  :  And  that  it  may  appeao* 
We  took  a  noble  course,  and  hate  base  treason. 
Some  soldiers,  that  would  merit  Caesar's  favonr, 
Hang  him  on  yonder  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  this  sword  makes  for  you. 
lExeuni  att  Imt  SBFrmiUB  and  two  Soldiors,  «e*«  « 

1  Sold.  Here's  a  belt ; 
Though  I  die  for  it,  I'll  use  it. 

2  Sold,  'Tis  too  good  to  truss  a  car  in. 
Sept,  Save  me !  here's  gold. 

1  Sold   If  Rome 

Were  offer'd  for  thy  ransom,  it  could  not  kelp  thee. 

2  Sold,  Hang  not  an  arse. 

1  Sold,  Goad  him  on  with  thy  sword  ! 

Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end ;  and  may 

All  such  conclude  so,  that  their  friends  betray ! 

lEJcaatt. 

.       SCENE  IV Another  Part  of  the  Ciiy- 

Enter  uveraUy,  Ar8»or,  Ems,  and  Gubopatka. 

Are,  We  are  lost ! 

Erot,  Undone ! 

Ara,  Confusion,  fire  and  swords. 
And  fury  in  the  soldier's  fiux,  more  horrid. 
Circle  us  round ! 

Erot.  The  king's  command  they  laugh  at. 
And  jeer  at  Caesar's  threats. 

Are,  My  brother  seized  on 
By  the  Roman,  as  thought  guilty  of  the  tumult. 
And  forced  to  bear  him  company,  as  marked  out 
For  his  protection,  or  revenge. 

EroM,  They  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet ;  my  trunks  are  ransack'd. 

Art,  I  have  lost  my  jewels  too  ;  but  that's  the 
least : 
The  barbarous  rascals,  against  all  humanity 
Or  sense  of  pity,  have  kill'd  my  little  dog. 
And  broke  my  monkey's  chain. 

Erot.  They  ruffled  me : 
But  that  I  could  endure,  and  tire  'em  too. 
Would  they  proceed  no  further. 

Art,  Oh,  my  sister ! 

Erot.  My  queen,  my  mistress ! 

Art.  Can  you  stand  unmoved. 
When  an  earthquake  of  rebellion  shakes  the  city. 
And  the  court  trembles  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  ArsinoS, 
And  with  a  masculine  constancy  deride 
Fortune's  worst  malice,  as  a  servant  to 
My  virtues,  not  a  mistress :  Then  we  forsake 
The  strong  fort  of  ourselves,  when  we  once  yield. 
Or  shrink  at  her  assaults ;  I  am  still  myself. 
And  though  disrobed  of  sovereignty,  and  ravtsh'd 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it : 
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Nay,  grant  they  had  slaved  my  body,   my  free 

mind, 
Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruitful  Nile, 
Shall  grow  up  etraighter,  and  enlarge  itself, 
'Spite  of  the  en?iou8  weight  that  loads  it  with. 
Think  of  thy  birth,  Arsinofi  ;  common  burthens 
Fit  common  shoulders  :  Teach  the  multitude, 
By  suffering  nobly  what  they  fear  to  touch  at, 
The  greatness  of  thy  mind  does  soar  a  pitch 
Their  dim  eyes,  darken'd  by  their  narrow  souls, 
Cannot  arrive  at. 

^rs.  I  am  new  created, 
And  owe  this  second  being  to  you,  best  sister, 
For  now  I  feel  you  have  infused  into  me 
Part  of  your  fortitude., 

Eros,  I  still  am  fearful : 
I  dare  not  tell  a  lie :  You,  that  were  bom 
Daughters  and  sisters  unto  kings,  may  nourish 
Great  thoughts,  which  I,  that  am  your  humble 
Must  not  presume  to  rival.  [handmaid, 

Cleo,  Yet,  my  Eros, 
Though  thou  hast  profited  nothing  by  observing 
The  whole  course  of  my  life,  learn  in  my  death, 
Though  not  to  equal,  yet  to  imitate. 
Thy  fearless  mistress. 

Enter  pRoriirvB,  with  Soldiers. 

Erot,  Oh,  a  man  in  arms  I 
His  weapon  drawn  too  ! 

Cieo.  Though  upon  the  point 
Death  sate,  Til  meet  it,  and  out-dare  the  danger. 

Pho,  Keep  the  watch  strong;  and  guard  the 
That  leads  unto  the  sea.  [passage  sure 

Cleo,  What  sea  of  rudeness 
Breaks  in  upon  us  ?  or  what  subject's  breath 
Dare  raise  a  storm,  when  we  command  a  calm  ? 
Are  duty  and  obedience  fled  to  Heaven, 
And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Sent  into  Egypt.'  That  face  speaks  thee,  Photinus, 
A  thing  thy  mother  brought  into  the  world 
My  brother's  and  my  slave  !    But  thy  behaviour, 
Opposed  to  that,  an  insolent  intruder 
Upon  that  sovereignty  thou  should'st  bow  to ! 
If  in  the  gulph  of  base  ingratitude, 
All  loyalty  to  Ptolemy  the  king 
Be  swallowed  up,  remember  who  I  am, 
Whose  daughter,  and  whose  sister  ;  or,  suppose 
That  is  forgot  too,  let  the  name  of  Caesar 
(Which   nations  quake    at)    stop   thy    desperate 

madness 
From  running  headlong  on  to  thy  confusion. 
Throw  ftY>m  thee  quickly  those  rebellious  arms, 
And  let  me  read  submission  in  thine  eyes  ; 
Thy  wrongs  to  us  we  will  not  only  pardon, 
But  be  a  ready  advocate  to  plead  for  thee 
To  Csesar  and  my  brother. 

PAo.  Plead  my  pardon  ? 
To  you  I  bow ;  but  scorn  as  much  to  stoop  thus 
To  Ptolemy,  to  Ciesar,  nay  the  gods. 
As  to  put  off  the  figure  of  a  man. 
And  change  my  essence  with  a  sensual  beast : 
All  my  designs,  my  counsels,  and  dark  ends, 
W>re  aim'd  to  purchase  you. 

Cleo,  How  durst  thou,  being 
The  scorn  of  baseness,  nourish  such  a  thought ! 

Pho,  They  that  have  power  are  royal ;    and 
those  base 
That  live  at  the  devotion  of  another. 
What  birth  gave  Ptolemy,  or  fortune  Caesar, 
By  engines  fashioned  in  this  Protean  anvil. 


I  have  made  mine ;  and  only  stoop  at  you, 
W^hom  I  would  still  preserve  free,  to  command  me. 
For  Caesar's  frowns,  they  are  below  my  thoughts  ; 
And,  but  in  these  fair  eyes  I  still  have  read 
The  story  of  a  supreme  monarchy. 
To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine,  gladly  pay  tribute, 
Photinus'  name  had  long  since  been  as  great 
As  Ptolemy's  e'er  was,  or  Caesar's  is. 
This  made  me,  as  a  weaker  tie,  to  unloose 
The  knot  of  loyalty,  that  chained  my  freedom, 
And  slight  the  fear  that  Cesar's  threats  might 

cause ; 
That  I  and  they  might  see  no  sun  appear, 
But  Cleopatra  in  the  Egyptian  sphere. 

Glep,  Ob,  giant-like  ambition,  married  to 
Cymmerian  darkness  !  Inconsiderate  fool ! 
Though  flatter'd  with  self-love,  could'st  thou  be- 
lieve. 
Were  all  crowns  on  the  earth  made  into  one. 
And  that,  by  kings,  set  on  thy  head ;  all  sceptres 
Within  thy  grasp,  and  laid  down  at  my  feet, 
I  would  vouchsafe  a  kiss  to  a  no-man  ? 
A  gelded  eunuch  ? 

Pho.  Fairest,  that  makes  for  me, 
And  shews  it  is  no  sensual  appetite. 
But  true  love  to  the  greatness  of  thy  spirit. 
That,  when  that  you  are  mine,  shaiu  yield  me 

pleasures 
Hymen,  though  blessing  a  new -married  pair. 
Shall  blush  to  think  on,  and  our  certain  issue, 
The  glorious  splendour  of  dread  majesty  ; 
Whose  beams  shall  dazzle  Rome,  and  awe  the 

world. 
My  wants  in  that  kind  others  shall  supply, 
And  I  give  way  to  it. 

Cleo,  Baser  than  thy  birth  ! 
Can  there  be  gods,  and  hear  this,  and  no  thunder 
Ram  thee  into  the  earth .' 

Pho,  They  are  asleep, 
And  cannot  hear  thee :  Or,  with  open  eyes 
Did  Jove  look  on  us,  I  would  laugh  and  swear 
That  his  artillery  is  cloy'd  by  me : 
Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  my  hand. 

Cleo,  Most  impious  ! 

Pho.  They  are  dreams 
Religious  fools  shake  at    Yet  to  assure  thee, 
If  Nemesis,  that  scourges  pride  and  scorn. 
Be  any  thing  but  a  name,  she  lives  in  me ; 
For,  by  myself  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadful 
Than  Styx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Ptolemy  dead, 
And  Caesar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  removed. 
The  poorest  rascals  that  are  in  my  camp 
Shall,  in  my  presence,  quench  their  lustful  heat 
In  thee,  and  young  ArsincS,  while  I  laugh 
To  hear  you  howl  in  vain.  I  deride  those  gods, 
That  you  think  can  protect  you  ! 

Cleo,  To  prevent  thee, 
In  that  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate  : 
So  hope  I  of  my  sister :  To  confirm  it, 
I  spit  at  thee,  and  scorn  thee  ! 

Pho,  I  will  tame 
That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 

Cleo,  Never  ! 
1  was  bom  to  command,  and  I  will  die  so. 

BnUr  AcuuxAS  and  Soldiers,  vHth  the  bodjf  q^FroLSMY. 

Pho,  The  king  dead  P   This  is  a  fair  entrance  to 
Our  future  happiness. 
Art.  Oh,  my  dear  brother  ! 
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Cleo,  Weep  not,  AnmoS,  (common  women  do 

so,) 
Nor  lose  a  tear  for  him ;  it  cannot  help  him ; 
Bat  study  to  die  nobly. 

Pho,  Cesar  fled  ? 
'TU  deadly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
It  choaks  my  vital  spirita !  Where  was  your  care  ? 
Did  the  g:iiard8  sleep  ? 

Achil.  He  roused  them  with  his  sword ; 
(We  talk  of  Mars,  bat  I  am  sure  his  courage 
Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself !) 
And,  as  inspired  by  him,  his  following  friendsi 
With  such  a  confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 
Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam, 
Brake  through  our  troops,  and  scattered  *enL     He 

went  on, 
But  still  pursued  by  us :  When  on  €he  sudden 
He  tum'd  his  head,  and  from  his  eyes  flew  terror, 
Which  struck  in  us  no  less  fear  and  amazement 
Than  if  we  had  encountered  with  the  lightning 
Hurl'd  from  Jove's  cloudy  brow. 

Cleo.  *Twas  like  my  Caesar ! 

AchU,  We  fallen  back,  he  made  on :  and,  as  our 
Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looks,    [fear 
Again  we  followed :  But,  got  near  the  sea, 
On  which  his  navy  anchored,  in  one  hand 
Holding  a  scroll  be  had  above  the  waves, 
And  in  the  other  grasping  fast  his  swordt 
As  it  had  been  a  trident  forged  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  raging  ocean,  he  made  a  way, 
As  if  he  had  been  Neptune ;  his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons,  followed,  their  bold  shoots 
Yielding  a  cheerfol  music.    We  showered  darts 
Upon  them,  but  in  vain  ;  they  reach'd  their  ships 
And  in  their  safety  we  are  sunk ;  for  Caesar 
Prepares  for  war. 

Pho,  How  fell  the  king? 

AchiL  Unable 
To  follow  Caesar,  he  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  pursuers,  and  with  him  the  priest 
Of  Isis,  good  Achoreus. 

Art,  May  the  earth 
lie  gently  on  their  ashes ! 

Pho.  I  feel  now, 
That  there  are  powers  above  us ;  and  that  'tis  not 
Within  the  searching  poUcies  of  man 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

CUo.  I  laugh  at  thee ! 


Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fool  ?  tliy 
Against  the  gods  ?  I  see  calamity  [i 

Is  the  best  mistress  of  religion, 
And  can  convert  an  atheist. 

Pho.  Oh,  they  come  1 
Mountains  fall  on  me  1  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  placed  his  heaven  on  earth,  ia  en 
Of  his  descent  to  hell!  Where  shall  I  hide 
The  greatest  daring  to  a  man  dishoneet. 
Is  but  a  bastard  courage,  ever  fsintlng.  iExA. 

Enter  Cjesak,  Bcsva,  AiiTomr,  and  DoukssuA. 

Cmsar.  Look  on  your  Caesar !  ***-■■**  iiear.  bt 
You  now  are  safe ! 

See.  By  Venus,  not  a  kiss 
Till  our  work  be  done  I    The  traiton  cmoe  dss. 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim  I  [pafich'd 

Cmsar .  I  will  be  speedy. 

iBxmtttC. 

Cleo.  Farewell  again ! — ArsinoS  * 
Ever  faint-hearted  ? 

Ero9.  But  that  I  am  assured 
Your  excellency  can  command  the 
I  fear  the  soldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cleo.  He  is  all  honour ; 
Nor  do  I  now  repent  me  of  my  favonrs. 
Nor  can  I  think  Nature  e'er  made  a  woman* 
That  in  her  prime  deserved  him. 


How     BOV, 

[Em: 


BtUer  CjBaAR,  Scbva,  Airroinr,  Dolabkua, 

faith  the  Heads  o^PHomros  and  AcsnxAa. 

Ars.  He's  oome  back. 

Cmsar.  Pursue  no  farther;   curb  the  aokSen' 
fury  ! — 
See,  beauteous  mistress,  their  accursed  heads, 
That  did  conspire  against  us. 

See.  Furies  plague  'em  I 
They  had  too  fair  an  end,  to  die  like  soldiers : 
Pompey  fell  by  the  sword  ;  the  cross  or  baiter 
Should  have  dispatch'd  them. 

Cmsar.  All  is  but  death,  good  Sceva  ; 

Be  therefore  satisfied And  now,  my  dearest, 

Look  upon  Caesar,  as  he  still  appear'd, 

A  conqueror  !  And,  this  unfortunate  king 

Entomb'd  with  honour,  we'll  to  Rome,  where  Cvstf 

Will  shew  he  can  give  kingdoms ;  for  the  senate. 

Thy  brother  dead,  shall  willingly  decree 

The  crown  of  Egypt,  that  was  his,  to  thee.  iExtsi^L 


EPILOGUE. 


I  now  should  wish  another  had  my  place. 
But  that  I  hope  to  come  off,  and  with  grace : 
And,  but  express  some  sign  that  you  are  pleased, 
We  of  our  doobts,  they  of  their  fears,  are  eased. 


I  would  beg  farther,  gentlemen,  and  much  say 
I'  th'  favour  of  ourselves,  them,  and  the  jday, 
Did  I  not  rest  assured,  the  most  I  see 
Hate  impudence,  and  cherish  modesty. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Dm AKT,  a  Gentleman  (katformerlp  loved,  and  etiU 

pretends  to  love  Lamtra. 
Clkrbmoiit,  a  merrp  Gentleman,  hie  Friend. 
Champcrnsl,  a  Lame  Old  Gentleman,  Hiuband  to 

Lamira. 
Ykbtaioitb,  a  Nobleman  and  a  Judge, 
Bbaufrb,  Son  to  VxKTAiaifs. 
Ybrdonb,  Nephew  to  CHhUprntaxmu 
La  Writ,  a  Wrangling  Advocate,  or  the  Lrrru 

Lawybr. 
Bampson,  a  Fooli^  Advocate,  Kineman  to  Ymbt 

TAlttMB. 


FroTost* 
Gentlemen. 
CUente. 
Servants. 

Lamoia,  Wife  to  CRAMPBBifXL,  oHd  Ikuighttr  to 

Ybrtaionb. 
Amabbll,  Niece  to  Cbampbrnbl. 
Nune  to  Lamira. 
Charixittb,  Watting-^JenaewmantolAkMiMA. 


SCENE, — Paris,  and  the  adjacent  Country. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  promise  much  before  a  play  begin, 
And  when  'da  done  ask  pardon,  were  a  sin 
We'll  not  be  guilty  of !  and  to  excuse 
Before  we  Jcnow  a  fault,  were  to  abuse 
The  writers  and  ourselves  :  For  I  dare  say 
We  all  are  fool'd  if  this  be  not  a  play. 


And  such  a  play  as  shall  (so  should  plays  do) 
Imp  Time's  doll  wings,  and  make  yon  merry  too. 
'Twas  to  that  purpose  writ,  so  we  intend  it ; 
And  we  have  our  wish'd  ends,  if  yon  commend  it. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Paris.    A  Street. 
Enter  Dibant  and  Clbrbmowt. 


Din,  Dissuade  me  not. 

Cler.  'TwiU  breed  a  brawl ! 

Din,  I  care  not ; 
I  wear  a  sword  ! 

Cler,  And  wear  discretion  with  it, 
Or  cast  it  off ;  let  that  direct  your  arm  ; 
'Tis  madness  else,  not  valour,  and  more  base 
Than  to  receive  a  wrong. 

Din,  Why,  would  you  have  me 
Sit  down  with  a  disgrace,  and  thank  the  doer  ? 
We  are  not  stoicks,  and  that  passive  courage 
Is  only  now  commendable  in  lacquies, 
Peasants,  and  tradesmen,  not  in  men  of  rank 
And  quality,  as  I  am. 

Cler,  Do  not  cherish 
That  daring  vice,  for  which  the  whole  age  suffers. 
The  blood  of  our  bold  youth,  that  heretofore 
Was  spent  in. honourable  action, 
Or  to  defend  or  to  enlarge  the  kingdom. 


For  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  our  prince, 

Pours  itself  out  with  prodigal  expenoe 

Upon  our  mother's  lap,  the  earth  that  bred  us. 

For  every  trifle.    And  these  private  duels. 

Which  had  their  first  original  from  the  French, 

And  for  which,  to  this  day,  we  are  justly  censured, 

Are  banish' d  from  all  civil  governments : 

Scarce  three  in  Venice,  in  as  many  years ; 

In  Florence  they  are  rarer ;  and  in  all 

The  fair  dominions  of  the  Spanish  king. 

They  are  never  heard  of.     Nay,  those  neighbour 

Which  gladly  imitate  our  other  follies,  [countries. 

And  come  at  a  dear  rate  to  buy  them  of  us, 

Begin  now  to  detest  them. 

Din,  Will  you  end  yet  ? 

Cler.  And  I  have  heard  that  some  of  our  late 
For  the  lie,  wearing  of  a  mistress'  £svour,    [kings, 
A  cheat  at  cards  or  dice,  and  such  like  causes, 
Have  lost  us  many  gallant  gentlemen. 
As  might  have  met  the  Great  Turk  in  the  field, 
With  confidence  of  a  glorious  victory : 
And  shaU  we  then 
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Din.  No  more,  for  shame,  no  more  ! 
Are  you  become  a  patron  too  ?     'Tis  a  new  one* 
No  more  on't,  burn  it,  give  it  to  some  orator, 
To  help  him  to  enlarge  his  exercise : 
With  such  a  one  it  might  do  well,  and  profit 
The  curate  of  the  parish  ;  but  for  Cleremont, 
The  bold  and  undertaking  Cleremont, 
To  talk  thus  to  his  friend,  his  friend  that  knows  him, 
Dinant  that  knows  his  Cleremont,  is  absurd, 
And  mere  apocrypha. 

Cler,  Why,  what  know  you  of  me  ?  [thee, 

Din.  Why,  if  thou  hast  forgot  thyself,  I'll  tell 
And  not  look  back,  to  speak  of  what  thoa  wert 
At  fifteen,  for  at  those  years  I  have  heard 
Thou  wast  fiesh'd,  and  entered  bravely. 

Cler.  Well,  sir,  well  ? 

Din.  But  yesterday  thou  wast  the  common  second 
Of  all  that  only  knew  thee  ;  thou  hadst  bills 
Set  up  on  every  post  to  give  thee  notice 
Where  any  difference  was,  and  who  were  parties. 
And  as,  to  save  the  charges  of  the  law. 
Poor  men  seek  arbitrators,  thou  wert  chosen 
By  such  as  knew  thee  not,  to  compound  quarrels  : 
But  thou  wert  so  delighted  with  the  sport. 
That  if  there  were  no  just  cause,  thou  wouldst 

make  one, 
Or  be  engaged  thyself.    This  goodly  calling  [died 
Thou  hast  follow'd  five-and- twenty  years,  and  stu- 
The  criticisms  of  contentions  ;  and  art  thou 
In  so  few  hours  transformed  ?  Certain,  this  night 
Thou  hast  had  strange  dreams,  or  rather  visions. 

Cler.  Yes,  sir, 
I  have  seen  fools  and  fighters  chain'd  together, 
And  the  fighters  had  the  upper  hand,  and  whipp'd 

first. 
The  poor  sots  laughing  at  'em.  What  I  have  been 
It  skills  not ;  what  I  will  be  is  resolved  on. 

Din.  Why,  then  you'll  fight  no  more  ? 

Cler.  Such  is  my  purpose. 

Din.  On  no  occasion  ? 

Cler.  There  you  stagger  me. 
Some  kind  of  wrongs  there  are,  which  flesh  and 
Cannot  endure.  [blood 

Din.  Thou  would 'st  not  willingly 
Live  a  protested  coward,  or  be  caU'd  one  ? 

Cler.  Words  are  but  words. 

Din.  Nor  wouldst  thou  take  a  blow  ? 

Cler.  Not  from  my  friend,  though  drunk  ;  and 
I  think  much  less.  [from  an  enemy, 

Din.  There's  some  hope  of  thee  left  then. 
Wouldst  thou  hear  me  behind  my  back  disgraced  ? 

Cler.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  rogue  ?  They  that 
Had  better  been  born  dumb.  [should  do  it 

Din.  Or  in  thy  presence, 
See  me  o'er -charged  with  odds  ? 

Cler.  I'd  fall  myself  first. 

Din.  Wouldst  thou  endure  thy  mistress  be  ta'en 
And  thou  sit  quiet  ?  [from  thee, 

Cler.  There  you  touch  my  honour ; 
No  Frenchman  can  endure  that. 

Din.  Plague  upon  thee  ! 
Why  4ost  thou  talk  of  peace  then,  that  darest  suffer 
Nothing,  or  in  thyself,  or  in  thy  friend, 
That  is  unmanly  ? 

Cler.  That,  I  grant,  I  cannot : 
But  I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches  ;  or  this  gamester 
For  playing  a  thousand  pounds,  that  owes  me  no- 
For  this  man's  taking  up  a  common  wench  [thing  ; 
In  rags,  and  lousy,  then  maintaining  her 


a  qi 
[tion'd. 


Caroch'd,  in  cloth  of  tissue ;  nor  five  hvzulred 
Of  such-like  toys,  that  at  no  part  concern 
Marry,  where  my  honour,  or  my  fiiend*a  : 
I  have  a  sword,  and  I  think  I  may  use  it 
To  the  cutting  of  a  rascal's  throat,  or  so, 
like  a  good  Christian. 

Din.  Thott'rt  of  a  fine  religion  ; 
And,  rather  than  we'll  make  a  schism  tnfiriend^ip. 
I  will  be  of  it — But,  to  be  serious. 
Thou  art  acquainted  with  my  tedious  loTe-coit 
To  fair  Lamira? 

Cler.  Too  well,  sir,  and  remember 
Your  presents,  courtship^that's  too  good  a  name — 
Your  slave-like  services ;  your  morning  mosic. 
Your  walking  three  hours  in  the  rain  at  midnight 
To  see  her  at  her  window,  sometimes  laiig;ii'd  at. 
Sometimes  admitted,  and  vouchsafed  to  kiss 
Her  glove,  her  skirt,  nay,  I  have  heard,  her  alippen ; 
How  then  you  triumph'd  !  Here  was  love  forsooth. 

Din.  These  follies  I  deny  not ; 
Such  a  contemptible  thing  my  dotage  made  me : 
But  my  reward  for  this 

Cler.  As  you  deserved  ; 
For  he  that  makes  a  goddess  of  a  puppet. 
Merits  no  other  recompense. 

Din.  This  day,  friend. 
For  thou  art  so— 

Cler.  I  am  no  flatterer. 

Din.  This  proud  ingrateful  she  is  married  to 
Lame  Champemel. 

Cler.  I  know  him ;  he  has  been 
As  tall  a  seaman,  and  has  thrived  as  well  by^t, 
(The  loss  of  a  leg  and  an  arm  deducted)  as  any 
That  ever  put  from  Marseilles.  You  are  tame  ; 
Plague  on't,  it  mads  me  !  If  it  were  my  caae, 
I  should  kill  all  the  family. 

Din.  Yet,  but  now 
You  did  preach  patience. 

Cler.  I  then  came  frt>m  confession ; 
And  *twas  enjoin'd  me  three  hours,  for  a  penance. 
To  be  a  peaceable  man,  and  to  talk  like  one  ; 
But  now,  all  else  being  pardon'd,  I  begin 
On  a  new  tally.  'Foot,  do  anything, 
I'll  second  you. 

Din.  I  would  not  willingly 
Make  red  my  yet-white  conscience ;  yet  I  purpose, 
I'  th'  open  street,  as  they  come  from  the  temple, 
(For  this  way  they  must  pass)  to  speak  my  wrongs. 
And  do  it  boldly.  lifnsic  pia^. 

Cler.  Were  thy  tongue  a  cannon, 
I  woiild  stand  by  thee,  boy.  They  come ;  upon  'em ! 

Din.  Observe  a  little  first. 

Cler.  This  is  a  fine  fiddling. 


Enter  Vsiitaionb,  Champkrnbl,  Lamira,  Nurse, 
and  Vkkdons  ;  Musicians. 

An  EpWuilamion  Song  at  tht  Weddinff. 

Come  away;  bring  on  the  bride. 
And  place  her  by  her  lover's  side. 
You  fair  troop  of  maids  attend  her. 
Pure  and  holy  thoughts  befriend  her. 
Blush,  and  wish,  you  virgins  all, 
Siany  such  fair  nights  may  fall. 

Chorus.  H3m[ien  fill  the  house  with  joy. 
All  thy  sacred  fires  employ : 
Bless  the  bed  with  holy  love, 
Now,  fair  orb  of  beauty,  move. 


Din,  Stand  by,  for  1  vrill  be  heard. 
Vert.  This  is  strange  rudeness ! 
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Din.  'Tis  courtship,  balanced  with  [my]  in- 
juries ! 
You  all  look  pale  with  guilt,  but  I  will  dve 
Your  cheeks  with  blushes,  if  in  your  sear  d  Ytins 
There  yet  remain  so  much  of  honest  blood 
To  make  the  colour.     First,  to  you,  my  lord. 
The  father  of  this  bride,  whom  you  have  sent 
Alive  into  her  grave. 

Champ.  How  !  to  her  grave? 
Din.  Be  patient,  sir  ;  Til  speak  of  you  anon. — 
You  that  allowed  me  liberal  access. 
To  make  my  way  with  service,  and  approved  of 
My  birth,  my  person,  years,  and  no  base  fortune ; 
You  that  are  rich,  and,  but  in  this,  held  wise  too  ; 
That  as  a  father  should  have  look'd  upon 
Your  daughter  in  a  husband,  and  aim*d  more 
At  what  her  youth  and  heat  of  blood  required 
In  lawful  pleasures,  than  the  parting  from 
Your  crowns  to  pay  her  dower ;  you  that  already 
Have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  yet  study  profit, 
As  if  you  were  assured  to  live  here  ever ; 
What  poor  end  had  you  in  this  choice  ?  In  what 
Deserve  I  your  contempt  ?  My  house,  and  honours, 
At  all  parts  equal  yours,  my  fame  as  fair. 
And,  not  to  praise  myself,  the  city  ranks  me 
In  the  first  file  of  her  most  hopeful  gentry. 
But  Champemel  is  rich,  and  needs  a  nurse. 
And  not  your  gold ;  and,  add  to  that,  he's  old  too. 
His  whole  estate  in  likelihood  to  descend 
Upon  your  family  :  Here  was  providence, 
I  grant,  but,  in  a  nobleman,  base  thrift. 
No  merchants,  nay,  no  pirates,  sell  for  bondmen 
Their  countrymen ;  but  you,  a  gentleman, 
To  save  a  little  gold,  have  sold  your  daughter 
To  worse  than  slavery. 

Cler.  This  was  spoke  home  indeed. 
Beau.  Sir,  I  shall  take  some  other  time  to  tell 
That  this  harsh  language  was  delivered  to        [you, 
An  old  man,  but  my  father. 
Din,  At  your  pleasure. 
Cler.  Proceed  in  your  design ;  let  me  alone 
To  answer  him,  or  any  num. 

Verdone,  You  presume 
Too  much  upon  your  name,  but  may  be  cozen'd. 

Din.  But  for  you,  most  unmindful  of  my  service, 
(For  now  I  may  upbraid  you,  and  with  honour, 
Since  all  is  lost ;  and  yet  I  am  a  gainer. 
In  being  deliver'd  from  a  torment  in  you. 
For  such  you  must  have  been)  you,  to  whom  nature 
Gave  with  a  liberal  hand  most  excellent  form ; 
Your  education,  language,  and  discourse. 
And  judgment  to  distinguish ;  when  you  shall 
With  feeling  sorrow  understand  how  wretched 
And  miserable  you  have  made  yourself, 
I    And  but  yourself  have  nothing  to  accuse, 
I    Can  you  with  hope  from  any  beg  compassion  ? 
I    But  you  will  say,  you  served  your  father's  pleasure. 
Forgetting  that  unjust  commands  of  parents 
Are  not  to  be  obey'd ;  or,  that  you  are  rich. 
And  that  to  wealth  all  pleasures  else  are  servants  : 
Yet,  but  consider  how  this  wealth  was  purchased, 
'Twill  trouble  the  possession. 

Champ.  You,  sir,  know 
I  got  it,  and  with  honour. 
Din.  But  from  whom  ? 
Remember  that,  and  how !  You'U  come  indeed 
To  houses  bravely  fiimish'd,  but  demanding 
Where  it  was  bought,  this  soldier  will  not  lie. 
But  answer  truly,  '*  This  rich  cloth  of  arras 
I  made  my  prize  in  such  a  ship  ;  this  plate 


Was  my  share  in  another;  these  fair  jewels. 

Coming  ashore,  I  got  in  such  a  village, 

llie  maid,  or  matron  kill'd,  from  whom  they  were 

ravish'd. 
The  wines  you  drink  are  guilty  too  ;  for  this. 
This  Candy  wine,  three  merchants  were  undone  ; 
These  suckets  break  as  many  more."     In  brief, 
AH  you  shall  wear,  or  touch,  or  see,  is  purchased 
By  lawless  force,  and  you  but  revel  in 
The  tears  and  groans  of  such  as  were  the  owners. 

Champ    'Tis  false,  most  basely  fidse  ! 

Vert.  Let  losers  talk. 

Din.  Lastly,  those  joys,  those  best  of  joys,  which 
Freely  bestows  on  such  that  come  to  tie     [Hymen 
The  sacred  knot  he  blesses,  won  unto  it 
By  equal  love,  and  mutual  affection. 
Not  blindly  led  with  the  desire  of  riches. 
Most  miserable,  you  shall  never  taste  of ! 
This  marriage-night  you'll  meet  a  widow's  bed. 
Or,  failing  of  those  pleasures  all  brides  look  for. 
Sin  in  your  wish  it  were  so  ! 

Champ.  Thou'rt  a  villain, 
A  base,  malicious  slanderer  ! 

Cler.  Strike  him. 

Din.  No,  he's  not  worth  a  blow. 

Champ.  Oh,  that  I  had  thee 
In  some  close  vault,  that  only  Would  yield  room 
To  me  to  use  my  sword,  to  thee  no  hope 
To  run  away,  I  would  make  thee  on  thy  knees 
Bite  out  the  tongue  that  wrong'd  me  ! 

Vert.  Pray  you  have  patience. 

Lam.  This  day  I  am  to  be  your  sovereign ; 
Let  me  command  you. 

Champ.  I  am  lost  with  rage. 
And  know  not  what  I  am  myself,  nor  you. 
Away  !  dare  such  as  you,  that  love  the  smoke 
Of  peace,  more  than  the  fire  of  glorious  war, 
And,  like  unprofitable  drones,  feed  on 
Your  grandsires*  labours,  (that,  as  I  am  now. 
Were  gathering-bees,  and  fill'd  their  hive,   this 

country, 
With  brave  triumphant  spoils)  censure  our  actions  ? 
You  object  my  prizes  to  me  :  Had  you  seen 
The  horror  of  a  sea-fight,  with  what  danger 
I  made  them  mine  ;  the  fire  I  fearless  fought  in. 
And  quench'd  it  in  mine  enemies'  blood,  which 

straight 
Like  oil  pour'd  out  on't,  made  it  bum  anew ; 
My  deck  blown  up,  with  noise  enough  to  mock 
The  loudest  thunder,  and  the  desperate  fools 
That  boarded  me,  sent,  to  defy  the  tempests 
That  were  against  me,  to  the  angry  sea. 
Frighted  with  men  thrown  o'er ;  no  victory. 
But  in  despite  of  the  four  elements. 
The  fire,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  sands  hid  in  it, 
To  be  achieved  ;  you  would  confess,  poor  men, 
(Though  hopeless  such  an  honourable  way 
To  get  or  wealth  or  honour  in  yourselves) 
He  that  through  all  these  dreadful  passages 
Pursued  and  overtook  them,  unaffrighted. 
Deserves  reward,  and  not  to  have  it  styled 
By  the  base  name  of  theft. 

Din.  This  is  the  courtship 
That  you  must  look  for,  madam. 

Cler.  TwiU  do  well. 
When  nothing  can  be  done,  to  spend  the  night 

with. 
Your  tongue  is  sound,  good  lord ;  and  I  could  wish 
For  this  young  lady's  sake,  this  leg,  this  arm. 
And  there  is  something  else,  I  will  not  name, 
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(Though  'tis  the  only  thing  that  most  content  her) 
Bad  the  same  yigonr. 

Champ,  Yon  shall  buy  these  scoffs  iDraws, 

With  your  best  blood !  Help  me  once,  noble  anger! 
Nay,  stir  not ;  I  alone  must  right  myself, 
And  with  one  leg  transport  me,  to  correct 
These  scandalous  praters  1  Oh,  that  noble  wounds 

IFaUs  ;  Vu^  lavgh. 

Should  hinder  just  rerenge  I     D'ye  jeer  me  too  ? 

1  got  these,  not  as  you  do  your  diseases, 

In  brothels,  or  with  riotous  abuse 

Of  wine  in  taTcms ;  I  have  one  leg  shot, 

One  arm  disabled,  and  am  honoured  more 

By  losing  them,  as  I  did,  in  the  face 

Of  a  brave  enemy,  than  if  they  were 

As  when  I  put  to  sea.    Yon  are  Frenchmen  only. 

In  that  you  have  been  hud,  and  cured.     Go  to! 

Yon  mock  my  leg,  but  every  bone  about  yon 

Makes  you  good  almanack-makers,  to  foretell 

What  weather  we  shall  have. 

Din.  Put  up  your  sword. 

Cler,  Or  turn  it  to  a  crutch ;  there  it  may  be 
And  live  on  the  relation  to  your  wife  [useful ; 

Of  what  a  brave  man  you  were  once. 

Din.  And  tell  her 
What  a  fine  virtue  'tis  in  a  young  lady 
To  give  an  old  man  pap. 

Cler.  Or  hire  a  surgeon 
To  teach  her  to  roll  up  your  broken  limbs. 

Din.  To  make  a  poultice,  and  endure  the  soent 
Of  oils,  and  nasty  plasters.  [CHAjmurBi.  weept. 

Vert.  Py,  sir,  fy! 
You  that  have  stood  all  dangers,  of  all  kinds, 
To  yield  to  a  rival*s  scoff? 

Lam.  Shed  tears  upon 
Your  wedding-day  ? — This  is  unmanly,  gentlemen. 

Cham.  They  are  tears  of  anger.     Oh,  that  I 
should  live 
To  play  the  woman  thus !     AU-powerfrd  Heaven, 
Restore  me,  but  one  hour,  that  strength  again 
That  I  had  once,  to  chastise  in  these  men 
Their  follies  and  ill  manners ;  and  that  done. 
When  you  please,  I'll  yield  up  the  fort  of  life. 
And  do  it  gladly. 

Cler.  We  ha'  the  better  of  him, 
We  ha'  made  him  cry. 

Verdone.  You  shall  have  satisfaction : 
And  I  will  do  it  nobly,  or  disclaim  me. 

Beau.  I  say  no  more  ;  you  have  a  brother, 
sister: 
This  is  your  wedding-day,  we  are  in  the  street, 
And  howsoever  they  foiget  their  honour, 
'Tis  fit  I  lose  not  mine,  by  their  example. 

Vert.  If  there  be  laws  in  Paris,  look  to  answer 
This  insolent  affront. 

Cler.  You  that  live  by  them. 
Study  'em,  for  Heaven's  sake !    For  my  part,  I 

know  not. 
Nor  care  not,  what  they  are.     Is  there  aught  else 
That  you  would  say  ? 

Din,  Nothing  ;  I  have  my  ends. 
Lamira  weeps  ;  I  have  said  too  much  I  fear ! 
So  dearly  once  I  loved  her,  that  I  cannot 
Endure  to  see  her  tears. 

lExeunt  Dinaivt  and  Cuuuumnr. 

Champ.  See  you  perform  it. 
And  do  it  like  my  nephew. 

Verdone.  If  I  iidl  in't. 
Never  know  me  more.     Cousin  Beaupr^ ! 

ITkep  speak  apart. 


Champ.  Repent  not 
What  thou  hast  done,  my  life ;  thoa  afaalt  not  tad 
I  am  decrepid ;  in  my  love  and  servioe, 
I  will  be  young,  and  constant ;  and  beliete  me, 
(For  thou  shait  find  it  true,  in  scorn  of  all 
The  scandals  these  rude  men  have  thzovniqnniv* 
I'll  meet  thy  pleasures  with  a  young  waan\  azdosr. 
And  in  all  circumstances  of  a  husband 
Perform  my  parts. 

Lam.  Good  sir,  I  am  your  servant ; 
And  'tis  too  late  now,  if  I  did  repent, 
(Which,  as  I  am  a  vii^gjin  yet,  I  do  not) 
To  undo  the  knot,  that  by  the  diurch  is  tied. 
Only  I  would  beseech  you,  as  you  have 
A  good  opinion  of  me,  and  my  viitnes. 
For  so  you  have  pleased  to  style  my  innooest  weak. 

ness. 
That  what  hath  pass'd  between  Dinant  and  me. 
Or  what  now  in  your  hearing  he  hath  spoken. 
Beget  not  doubts  or  fears. 

Champ.  I  apprehend  you ; 
You  think  I  wUi  be  jealous :  As  I  Ihre, 
Thou  art  mistaken,  sweet !  and,  to  confirm  it. 
Discourse  with  whom  thou  wflt,  ride  where  thoQ 
Feast  whom  thou  wilt,  as  often  as  thon  wilt ;  [viSt 
For  I  will  have  no  other  guards  upon  tbee 
Than  thine  own  thoughts. 

Lam.  I'll  use  this  liberty 
With  moderation,  sir. 

Beau,  [  To  Vbrdons.]  I  am  resolved. 
Steal  off;  I'U  follow  yon. 

Champ.  Come,  sir,  you  droop  : 
Till  you  find  cause,  which  I  shall  never  give, 
DislUce  not  of  your  son-in-law. 

Vert.  Sir,  you  teach  me 
The  language  I  should  use :  I  am  most  happy 
In  being  so  near  you.  {.Exeunt  Vbbdoms  tutd  Bbacto. 

Lam.  Oh,  my  feak^  !     Good  nurse. 
Follow  my  brother  unobserved,  and  learn 
Which  way  he  takes. 

Nurte.  I  win  be  careful,  madam.  i^*^ 

Champ.  Between  us  compliments  are  mxpafhxm- 
On,  gentlemen  !     The  affront  we  have  met  here 
We'll  think  upon  hereafter ;  'twere  unfit 
To  cherish  any  thought  to  breed  unrest. 
Or  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  nuptial  feast.       ZBximt 


SCENE  ll.'-The  Apartmente  qfUtVAKT. 

Enter  Dot amt  and  CiJtaanoirr.  | 

Cler.  We  shall  have  sport,  ne'er  fear't.  i 

Din.  What  sport,  I  pr'ythee  ?  i 

Cler.  Why,  we  must  fight ;  I  know  it,  and  knf  : 

It  was  apparent  in  the  fie^  eye  [for't; 

Of  young  Verdone ;  Beaupr^  look'd  pale  and  shook  , 
too. 

Familiar  signs  of  anger.  They're  both  braTe  teQowi, 

Tried  and  approved,  and  I  am  proud  to  encounter 

With  men,  fbom  whom  no  honour  can  be  lost ; 

They  will  play  up  to  a  man,  and  set  him  off.  ■' 

Whene'er  I  go  to  th'  field.  Heaven  keep  me  from    ! 

The  meeting  of  an  unflesh'd  youth  or  coward ! 

The  first,  to  get  a  name,  comes  on  too  hot ; 

The  coward  is  so  swift  in  giving  ground. 

There  is  no  overtaking  him  without 

A  hunting  nag,  well  breath'd  too. 

Din.  All  this  while,  , 

You  ne'er  think  on  the  danger. 
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Cier.  Why,  'tis  no  more 
Than  meeting  of  a  dozen  friends  at  supper,      [for, 
And  drinking  hard ;  mischief  comes  there  unlook'd 
I'm  sure  as  sudden,  and  strikes  home  as  often ; 
For  this  we  are  prepared. 

Din.  Lamira  loves 
Her  brother  Beaupr^  dearly. 

Cler.  What  of  that  ? 

Din,  And  should  he  call  me  to  account  for  what 
But  now  I  spake,  (nor  can  I  with  mine  honour 
Recant  my  words,)  that  little  hope  is  left  me. 
E'er  to  enjoy  what,  next  to  Heaven,  I  long  for, 
Is  taken  from  me. 

Cler.  Why,  what  can  you  hope  for, 
She  being  now  married  ? 

Z>tit.  Oh,  my  Cleremont ! 
To  you  all  secrets  of  my  heart  lie  open, 
And  I  rest  most  secure  that  whatsoe'er 
I  lock  up  there,  is  as  a  private  thought. 
And  will  no  fiirtiier  wrong  me.  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
And  for  the  greater  part  we  are  bom  courtiers ; 
She  is  a  woman,  and  however  yet 
No  heat  of  service  had  the  power  to  melt 
Her  firozen  chastity,  time  and  opportunity 
May  work  her  to  my  ends ;  I  confess  ill  ones. 
And  yet  I  must  pursue  *em.     Now  her  marriage. 
In  probability,  will  no  way  hurt, 
But  rather  help  me. 

Cler.  Sits  the  wind  there !     Pray  you  tell  me 
How  fas  off  dwells  your  love  from  lust  ? 

Din,  Too  near : 
But  pr'ythee  chide  me  not. 

Cler,  Not  I ;  go  on,  boy ! 
I  have  faults  myself,  and  will  not  reprehend 
A  crime  I  am  not  finee  from.     For  her  marriage, 
I  do  esteem  it  (and  most  bachelors  are 
Of  my  opinion)  as  a  fair  protection. 
To  pUy  the  wanton  without  loss  of  honour. 

Din,  Would  she  make  use  ort  so,  I  were  most 

happy. 
Cler,  No  more  of  this.    Judge  now,  whether  I 
The  gift  of  prophecy.  [have 

Enter  BaAuras  and  VKBOoira. 

Beau,  Monsieur  Dinant, 
I  am  glad  to  find  you,  sir. 

Din,  A  am  at  your  service. 

Verdene,   Good  monsieur  Cleremont,  I  have 
To  be  known  better  to  yoo.  [longwish'd 

Cler.  My  desires 
Embrace  your  wishes,  sir. 

Beau,  Sir,  I  have  ever 
Esteem'd  you  truly  noble,  and  profess 
I  should  have  been  most  proud  to  have  bad  the 

honour 
To  call  you  brother,  but  my  father's  pleasure 
Denied  that  happiness.  I  know,  no  man  lives 
That  can  command  his  passions  ;  and  therefore 
Dare  not  condemn  the  late  intemperate  language 
Ye  were  pleased  to  use  to  my  father  and  my  sister: 
He's  old,^  and  she  a  woman ;  I  most  sorry 
My  honour  does  compel  me  to  entreat  you 
To  do  me  the  favour,  with  your  sword,  to  meet  me, 
A  mile  without  the  city. 

Din,  You  much  honour  me 
In  the  demand  ;  1 11  gladly  wait  upon  you. 

Bean.  Oh,  sir,  you  teach  me  what  to  say.    The 

Din,  With  the  next  sun,  if  yon  think  fit.  [time  ? 

Beau,  The  pUce  ?  [city. 

Din,  Near  to  the  vineyard,  eastward  from  the 


Beau.  I  like  it  weU.    This  gentieman,  if  you 
Will  keep  me  company.  [please, 

Cler,  That  is  agreed  on  ; 
And  in  my  firiend's  behalf  I  will  attend  hinu 

Verdone.  You  shall  not  miss  my  service. 

Beau.  Good  day,  gentiemen ! 

Din,  At  your  commandment. 

Cler.  Proud  to  be  your  servants. 

lEjteunt  BMAvnm  and  YmuMnrm, 

I  think  there  is  no  nation  under  Heaven 
That  cut  their  enemies'  throats  with  compliment. 
And  such  fine  tricks,  as  we  do.     If  you  have 
Any  few  prayers  to  say,  this  night  you  may 
Call  'em  to  mind,  and  use  'em ;  for  myself, 
As  I  have  littie  to  lose,  my  care  is  less  ; 
So,  till  to-morrow  morning,  I  beoueath  yon 
To  your  devotions,  and  those  paid,  but  use 
That  noble  courage  I  have  seen,  and  we 
Shall  fight,  as  in  a  castie. 

Din,  Thou  art  all  honour  ; 
Thy  resolution  would  steel  a  coward. 
And  I  most  fortunate  in  such  a  firiend. 
All  tenderness  and  nice  respect  of  woman 
Be  now  far  from  me !  Reputation,  take 
A  full  possession  of  my  heart,  and  prove 
Honour  the  first  place  holds,  the  second  love  1 

iExeunt, 


SCENE    III.— il   Room  in  the  Hwee  of 
Champbrnbl. 

Enter  Lamuu.  and  CHAaunra. 

Lam.  Sleeps  my  lord  still,  Charlotte  ? 

Char,  Not  to  be  waked. 
By  your  ladyship's  cheerful  looks,  I  well  perceive 
That  this  night  the  good  lord  hath  been 
At  an  unusual  service ;  and  no  wonder 
If  he  rests  after  it 

Lam.  You  are  very  bold. 

Char.  Your  creature,  madam,  and,  when  you 
are  pleased. 
Sadness  to  me's  a  stranger.  Your  good  pardon 
If  I  speak  like  a  fool ;  I  could  have  wish'd 
To  have  ta'en  your  place  to-night,  had  bold  Dinant, 
Your  first  and  most  obsequious  servant,  tasted 
Those  delicates,  which,  by  bis  lethargy, 
As  it  appears,  have  doy'd  my  lord. 

Lam,  No  more  ! 

Char,  I  am  silenced,  madam. 

Lam,  Saw  you  my  nurse  this  morning  ? 

Char,  No,  madam. 

Lam,  I  am  full  of  fears.  Who's  that  ? 

IKnotk  %Biihin. 

Char.  She  yon  inquired  for. 
Lam.  Bring  her  in,  and  leave  me. 

\_ExH  CHAaunra. 

Enter  "Sxane, 

Now,  nurse,  what  news  ? 

Nurse.  Oh,  lady,  dreadful  ones  ! 
They  are  to  fight  this  morning ;  there's  no  remedy. 
I  saw  my  lord  your  brother,  and  Verdone, 
Take  horse  as  1  came  by. 

Lam,  Where's  Cleremont  ? 

Nurse,  I  met  him  too,  and  mounted. 

Lam.  Where's  Dinant  ? 

Nurse,  There's  all  the  hope ;   I  have  staid  him 
If  I  have  done  well,  so.  [with  a  trick, 

iMim.  What  trick  ? 
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Your  lad; ship  laid  jonr  commmd  upon  him 
To  attend  jou  preseotly ;  and,  to  cxmfinn  it, 
Baye  him  the  ring  be  oft  hath  a«n  jod  wear, 
rhit  ;ou  hestow'd  oa  me.  He  waits  withoat 
Disguised,  and  if  you  have  that  power  in  him, 
Ah  I  presume  joa  haie,  it  ia  ia  jou 
To  stay  or  alter  him. 

f,am.  Have  you  leaint  the  place 
Where  they  are  to  encounter  ? 

A'urie.  Yea,  'tia  where 
rhe  duke  of  Burgnndy  met  Lewis  Eleventh. 

Lam,  GoODgh  ;  1  will  reward  thee  liberally. 

[EiVI  None. 
Go,  bring  him  in. — Full  dear  I  loved  Dinant, 
While  it  was  lawfiil,  but  those  fires  are  quench'd, 
1  being  now  another's.     Truth,  forgive  me. 
And  let  dissimnlalion  be  no  crime, 
rhongh  most  unwillingly  1  put  it  on, 
To  guard  a  brother's  safety  ! 

Din.  Now,  yonr  pleasure. 
rboogh  ill  yon  have  deserved  it,  you  perceive 
I  am  still  your  rool,  and  cannot  but  obey 
Whatever  yon  cnmmand. 

Lam,  You  speak  as  if 
YoD  did  repent  it ;  and  'tis  not  worth  my  thanks 

then  1 
But  there  has  been  a  time,  in  which  yon  would 
Eteceive  this  as  a  tavoor. 

Din.  Hope  was  left  then 
C>f  recompense. 

Lan.  Why,  I  am  still  Lamira, 
And  yoo  I>imnt,  and  'tis  yet  in  my  power 
(1  dare  not  say  I'll  pot  it  into  act) 
To  reward  your  love  and  service. 

Din.  There's  some  comfort. 

Lum.  But  think  not  that  ho  low   1  prize  my 
To  give  it  up  to  any  man  that  refuses  [fame. 

To  buy  it ;  or  with  dinger  of  performance 
Of  what  I  shall  enjoin  turn 

Oin.  Name  that  danger, 
( Be  it  of  what  hotrid  shape  soever,  lady,) 
Which  I  will  shrink  it ;  only,  at  this  instant. 


With  bhxid,  and  so  defended :  If  you  look  for 
Faiours  from  me>  deserve  them  with  obedience  ; 
There's  no  way  else  to  gain  'em. 

Din.  You  command 
What  with  mine  honour  I  cannot  obey. 
Which  lies  at  pawn  against  it,  and  a  friotd 
Equally  dear  as  that,  or  life,  eug^ed. 


Not  for 


mself,  b 


I.  Why,  fboUah  man. 
Dare  yon  solicit  me  to  serve  yonr  lust, 
I  n  which  not  only  I  abuse  my  lord. 
My  bther,  and  my  bmily,  but  inile  whore. 

To  be  read  hooriy,  and  yet  name  yoor  hooonra  ? 

If  yOD  obey  me,  yon  part  with  some  credit ; 

From  whom  ?  the  giddy  mnltitade  :    But  man  hi  ml 

Will  censure  me,  and  justly. 

Din.  I  will  lose 
What  most  1  do  desire,  rather  than  haiatd 
So  dear  a  friend,  or  write  myadf  a  coward  : 
'Tts  better  be  no  man. 

Lam.  [Aiide.]  This  will  not  do.— 
Why,  1  desire  not  you  should  be  a  eoward. 
Nor  do  1  weigh  my  brother's  life  witli  joarm  : 
Meet  him,  6ght  with  him,  do,  and  kill  him  fiurtj  i 
Let  me  not  suffer  for  you,  1  am  csreleaa. 

Din.  Suffer  for  me  ? 

Lam.  For  you ;  my  kindness  to  yon 
Already  bran<u  me  with  a  strumpet  s  name. 

Din.  Oh,  that  I  knew  the  wretdi ! 

Lam.  1  wilt  not  name  him. 
Nor  give  yon  any  character  to  know  him  ; 
But  if  you  dare,  and  instantly,  ride  forth 
At  the  west  port  of  the  city,  and  defend  them 
My  repatatiun  against  all  you  meet, 
"  onlyi  I'll  not  swear,  Dinant, 


elU: 


kisl 


Whatever  you  desire.  If  you  deny  this. 
Be  desperate  ;  far  willingly,  by  this  light, 
I'U  never  see  thee  man. 

Din.  Two  hours,  do  you  say? 

Lam.  Only  two  hours. 

Din,  I  were  no  gentleman. 
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I  Ur htre dty  enoogh. — Is't  possible  he  comes  not? 

lAiide. 
I  \  « $rr  I  am  ready  here,  and  do  but  stay 

fd  ajr  ftiend  come !  Walk  but  a  torn  or  two ; 
<  Tvili  not  be  long. 
I      Vfriane.  We  came  to  fight. 
I    CUr.  Ye  shall  fight,  gentlemen, 
^  Ud  o^bt  enongh :  Bat  a  short  turn  or  two  ! 
I  'Junk  I  Me  him ;  set  up  your  watch,  we'll  fight 
bjiL 
Betu.  ihMi  is  not  he ;  we  will  not  be  deluded. 
C^.  [Atid€,\  Am  I  bobb*d  thus  ?— Pray  take 
■  pipe  of  tobacco, 
•>  **0fbQt  lome  new  air ;  by  that  time,  gentlemen — 
Vtrdam,  Come,  draw  your  sword ;  you  know 
t^*  come  tint  serred.  [the  custom  here,  sir, 

Cin.  Though  it  be  held  a  custom, 
Aad  pnctiaed  to,  I  do  not  hold  it  honest. 
Vbt  hooov  can  you  both  win  on  me  single  ? 
BniL  Yield  np  your  sword  then. 
CwT.  Yield  my  sword  !  that's  Hebrew ; 
n  be  first  cat  a-pieces.     Hold  but  a  while, 
12  rake  the  next  that  oomes. 

BikUr  an  Old  Ocntlanan. 

1 «  vf  m  oU  gentleman? 

C^.  Yes,  indeed  am  I,  sir. 

<'^.  And  wear  no  sword  ? 

If^.  I  need  none,  sir. 

Tyr.  I  voold  you  did,  and  had  one ; 
i  na:  qo«  goch  a  foolish  courtesy. 
^  *  K«  these  gentlemen  ? 

w»/.  Yoa  want  a  second  ? 
h  pjod  fiuth,  sir,  I  was  never  handsome  at  it. 
U«ki  fOQ  had  my  son  ;  but  he's  in  Italy, 
i  I'^yx  gnitleman. — You  may  do  well,  gallants, 
||  f.*v  qoarrd  be  not  capital,  to  have  more  mercy ; 
» -  ftntleman  may  do  hu  country 

'  >^.  Nov  I  beaeech  you,  sir, 
^  I  n  dare  not  fight,  do  not  stay  to  beg  my  pardon. 
"'^  hw  Toar  way. 

u«i.  Good  morrow,  gentlemen.  \,BxH. 

j    fwrfoa/.  You  see  your  fortune ; 
I  !•  ■:  hid  better  yield  your  sword. 
I    ^W.  'Prty  ye  stay  a  little ; 
I  Ipia  BDDe  honesty,  you  shall  be  fought  with. — 

EmUr  ttso  Gentiemea. 
•'.L  DiasBt,  well  I — ^These  wear  swords,  and  seem 

bfave  fellows. — 
J»  ?w  ire  geotlemen,  one  of  you  supply  me : 
l^~t  I  lecood  now,  to  meet  these  gallants ; 
1 1  \vm  what  honour  is. 

'  Gnt.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ; 
^'  ^  iboat  the  same  work  you  are  ready  for, 
^  nvA  fight  presently ;  else  we  were  your  ser- 

•  <^.  God  speed  you,  and  good  day !    [vants. 

{^Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

^^.  Am  I  thus  colted  ? 

^tm  Coaae,  either  yield 

^^.  As  you  are  honest  gentlemen, 

»F  bat  the  next,  and  then  Til  take  my  fortune  ; 

^ilfightnotiikeaman Fy,Dinantl  lAtide, 

^*"  *w  and  treacherous ! 

t»  ITfi/.  [  Wiihin,"]  I  understand  your  causes ; 
^  iboat  eom,  yours  about  pins  and  glasses — 
Tj  le  10^  g^  g^  >  ^^^  ]  QQi  ^  ^^^  parcels.' 

»i  tis  petition  too,  about  bell-founding  ? 
*^  a  yow  witnes8e8._What  will  ye  have  me  do  ? 
^-  5<n  knt  me  break  my  heart .'  my  brains  are 
■died! 
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And  tell  your  master,  as  I  am  a  gentleman, 

His  cause  shall  be  the  first     Commend  me  to  your 

mistress, 
And  tell  her,  if  there  be  an  extraordinary  feather. 
And  tall  enough  for  her — I  shall  dispatch  you  too, 
I  know  your  cause,  for  transporting  of  farthingales : 
Trouble  me  no  more,  I  say  again  to  you, 
No  more  vexation ! — Bid  my  wife  send  me  some 

puddings ; 
I  have  a  cause  to  run  through  requires  puddings ; 
Puddings  enough.    Farewell ! 

Ent€r  La  Warr. 

Cler.  God  speed  you,  sir  1 

Beau.  'Would  he  would  take  this  fellow  ! 

Verdone.  A  rare  youth. 

Cler.  If  you  be  not  hasty,  sir— - 

La  Writ.  Yes,  I  am  hasty. 
Exceeding  hasty,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  the  parliament ; 
You  understand  this  bag :  If  tou  have  any  business 
Depending  there,  be  short  and  let  me  hear  it, 
And  pay  your  fees. 

Clir,  'Faith,  sir,  I  have  a  business, 
But  it  depends  upon  no  parliament. 

La  Writ.  I  have  no  skill  in't  then. 

Cler.  I  must  desire  you  ; 
'Tis  a  sword  matter,  sir. 

La  fVrii.  I  am  no  cutler, 
I  am  an  advocate,  sir. 

Beau.  How  the  thing  looks ! 

Verdone.  When  he  brings  him  to  fight 

Cler.  Be  not  so  hasty  ; 
You  wear  a  good  sword. 

La  Writ.  I  know  not  that, 
I  never  drew  it  yet,  or  whether  it  be  a  sword 

Cler.  I  must  entreat  you  try,  sir,  and  bear  a  part 
Against  these  gentlemen  ;  I  want  a  second  : 
You  seem  a  man,  and  'tis  a  noble  office. 

La  Writ,  I  am  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter. 

Cler.  You  that  breed  quarrels,  sir,  know  best  to 

Beau.  This  is  some  sport  yet.  [satisfy. 

Verdone.  If  this  fellow  should  fight. 

La  Writ.  And,  for  anything  I  know,  I  am  an 
arrant  coward. 
Do  not  trust  me  ;  I  think  I  am  a  coward. 

Cler.  Try,  try :    you  are  mistaken. — ^Walk  on, 
The  man  shall  follow  presently.  [gentlemen. 

La  Writ,  Are  ye  mad,  gentlemen  t 
My  business  is  within  this  half-hour. 

Cler.  That's  all  one  ; 
We'll  despatch  within  this  quarter. — ^There,  in  that 
'Tis  most  convenient,  gentlemen,  [bottom  ; 

Beau.  Well,  we'll  wait,  sir. 

Verdone.  Why,  this  will  be  a  comic  fight.  You'll 
follow  ? 

La  Writ.  As  I  am  a  true  man,  I  cannot  fight. 

Cler.  Away,  away. — 

{^ExeufU  BsAUpaa  and  VsaooNa. 
I  know  you  can  ;  I  like  your  modesty  ; 
I  know  you  will  fight,  and  so  fight,  witii  such  mettle. 
And  with  such  judgment  meet  your  enemy's  fury — 
I  see  it  in  your  eye,  sir. 

La  Writ.  I'll  be  hang*d  then  ; 
And  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's   name,  name  no 
more  fighting. 

Cler,  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  play  the 
man ; 
Which,  if  you  do  not  quickly,  I  begin  with  you ; 
I'll  make  you  dance.     Do  you  see  your  fiddlestick  ? 
Sweet  advocate,  thou  shalt  fight. 
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La  Writ.  Stand  further,  gentleman, 
Or  m  give  you  such  a  dust  o'  th'  chaps 

Cler.  Spoke  bravely, 
And  Uke  thyself,  a  noble  advocate ! 
Come,  to  thy  tools. 

La  Writ,  I  do  not  say  I'U  fight. 

Chr.  I  say  thou  shalt,  and  bravely. 

La  WrU,  If  I  do  fight— 
I  say,  %f  I  do,  but  don't  depend  upon't — 
(And  yet  I  have  a  foolish  itch  upon  me) — 
What  shall  become  of  my  writings  ? 

Cler.  Let  'em  lie  by ; 
They  will  not  run  away,  man. 

La  Writ.  I  may  be  kiU'd  too, 
And  where  are  all  my  causes  then  ?  my  business  ? 
I  will  not  fight :  I  cannot  fight.     My  causes     . 

Cler.  Thou  shalt  fight,  if  thou  hadst  a  thousand 
Thou  art  a  man  to  fight  for  any  cause,  [causes ; 
And  carry  it  with  honour. 

La  Writ.  Hum  !  say  you  so  ?  If  I  should 
Be  such  a  coxcomb  to  prove  valiant  now  ! 

Cler.  I  know  thou  art  most  valiant. 

La  Writ.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
I  am  undone  for  ever,  if  it  prove  so, 
I  tell  you  that,  my  honest  friend,  for  ever ; 
For  I  shall  ne'er  leave  quarrelling. 
How  long  must  we  fight  ?  for  I  cannot  stay, 
Nor  will  not  stay !  I  have  business. 

Cler.  We'll  do  it  in  a  minute,  in  a  moment. 

La  Writ.  Here  will  I  hang  my  bag  then ;  it  may 
save  my  belly ; 

IHanffs  his  bag  b^ore  him. 
I  never  loved  cold  iron  there. 

Cler.  You  do  wisely. 

La  Writ.  Help  me  to  pluck  my  sword  out  then ; 
quickly,  quickly  1 
It  has  not  seen  sun  these  ten  years. 

Cler.  How  it  grumbles  I 
This  sword  is  vengeance  angry. 

La  Writ.  Now  I'll  put  my  hat  up, 
And  say  my  prayers  as  I  go.     Away,  boy  I 
If  I  be  kill'd,  remember  £e  Little  Lawyer ! 

iExeunt. 


SCENE  U.—Another  part  of  the  same. 
Enter  Bbauprs. 

Beau.  They  are  both  come  on  ;  that  may  be  a 
stubborn  rascal. 

EnUr  La  Whit. 
T^e  you  that  ground ;  I'll  stay  here.  Fight  bravely! 
La  Writ.  To't  cheerfully,  my  boys  \      You'll 
let's  have  fur  play ; 
None  of  your  foining  tricks. 

Beau.  Come  fbrward,  monsieur  ! 
What  hast  thou  there  ?  a  pudding  in  thy  belly  ? 
I  shall  see  what  it  holds. 

La  WrU.  Put  your  spoon  home  then  !       IFight. 
Nay,  since  I  must  fight,  have  at  you  without  wit, 
sir !  [Bbaitprs  kits  him  on  the  bag. 

God-a-mercy,  bag ! 

Beau.  Nothing  but  bombast  in  you  ? 
The  rogue  winks  and  fights. 

[BcAUPRB  loses  his  sword  ;  La  Writ  triads  on  it. 
La  Writ.  Now  your  fine  fencing,  sir  ! 
Stand  off ;  thou  diest  on  the  point  else !  I  have  it. 
Yet  further  off*! — I  have  his  sword.         [I  have  it ! 

ICaOs  to  CLBRSMoirr. 
Cler.  [Within.^  Then  keep  it: 
Be  sure  you  keep  it  I 


La  Writ.  1*11  put  it  in  my  mouth  else. 
Stand  further  off  yet,  and  stand  quietly, 
And  look  another  way,  or  1*11  be  with  you  ! 
Is  this  all !  Til  undertake  within  these  two  days 
To  furnish  any  cutler  in  this  kingdom. 

Beau.  Pox,  what  fortune's  thu  1     Disarmed  by 
A  snail  ?  a  dog  ?  [a  pnppy  ? 

La  Writ.  No  more  o'  these  words,  gendciinan  ! 
Sweet  gentleman,  no  more  1     Do  not  provoke  me  \ 
Gro  walk  i'  th'  horse-fair ;  whistle,  gentteman. — 
What  must  I  do  now  ?  [7o  CutaBitoirr,  rsUering. 


cold 


Enter  Clsrsmont,  pursued  &f 

Cler.  Help  me ;  I  am  almost  breathless. 

La  Writ.  With  all  my  heart.     There's 
pie  for  you,  sir  !  IStrikes^ 

Cler.  Thou  strik'st  me,  fool! 

La  Writ.  Thou  fool,  stand  further  ofTthou-- 
Deliver,  deliver ! 

IStrikes  up  VaaDoss'S  heds  and  takes  his  nti>rd  tofi. 

Cler.  Holdfast. 

La  Writ.  I  never  fail  m*t 
There's  twelve-pence ;  go,  buy  you  two  ksden  dag. 
Have  I  done  well  ?  [ger«  ! 

Cler.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Beau.  And  we  two  basely  lost ! 

Verdone.  'Tis  but  a  fortune. 
We  shall  yet  find  an  hour. 

IExeunt  BnAvnm  and  VKsatosn,  sad. 

Cler.  I  shall  be  glad  on't. 

La  Writ.  Where's  my  doak,  and  my  trinket?  ? 
Fight  any  longer  for  a  crash  or  two  ?    [Or  will  yoo 

Cler.  I  am  your  noble  firiend,  sir. 

La  Writ,  It  may  be  so. 

Cler.  What  honour  shall  I  do  you,  for  this  gireat 
courtesy  ? 

La  Writ.  All  I  desire  of  you  is  to  take     [on't ; 
The  quarrel  to  yourself,  and  let  me  hear  no  more 
(I  have  no  liking  to't, — 'tis  a  foolish  matter  ;) 
And  help  me  to  put  up  my  sword. 

Cler.  Most  willingly. 
But  I  am  bound  to  gratify  you,  and  I  must  not 
leave  you. 

La  Writ.  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  gratified  ; 
Nor  I  will  hear  no  more  on*t    Take  the  swords  too. 
And  do  not  anger  me,  but  leave  me  quietly. 
For  the  matter  of  honour,  'tis  at  your  own  dispo* 

sure; 
And  so,  and  so IBxU  La  Wmt. 

Cler.  This  is  a  most  rare  lawyer ; 
I  am  sure,  most  valiant. — Wdl,  Dinant,  as  yoa 

satisfy  me — 
I  say  no  more.     I  am  loaden  like  an  armourer. 

lExit  with  the  ew?rds. 


SCENE  III Before  the  West  Port  of  the  Ct/f . 

Enter  Dikakt. 

Din.  To  be  dispatch'd  upon  a  sleeveless  errand  ! 
To  leave  my  friend  engaged,  mine  honour  tainted  ! 
These  are  trim  things.  I  am  set  here  like  a  perdue. 
To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  mistress, 
A  scurvy  fellow  that  must  pass  ^s  way ; 
But  what  this  scurvy  fellow  is,  or  whence, 
Or  whether  his  name  be  William,  or  John, 
Or  Anthony,  or  Dick,  or  anything,  I  know  not ; 
A  scurvy  rascally  fellow  I  must  aim  at ; 
And  there's  the  office  of  an  ass  flung  on  me. 
Sure  Cleremont  has  fought,  but  how  come  off*  ? 
And  what  the  world  shall  think  of  me  hereafter  ! 
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Well,  woman,  woman  !  I  must  look  your  rascals, 
And  lose  my  reputation.    Ye  have  a  fine  power 

over  us. 
These  two  long  hours  I  have  trotted  here,  and 

curiously 
Surveyed  all  goers-by,  yet  find  no  rascal, 
Nor  any  face  to  quarrel  with. 

La  Warr  tings  wtthin,  tKen  enters. 

What's  that? 

This  is  a  rascally  Toice  ;  sure  it  comes  this  way. 
La  Writ.  He  strook  so  hard,  the  bason  broke, 

And  Tarquin  heard  the  sound. 
Din.  What  mister-thing  is  this  ?  let  me  survey 

it. 
La  Writ.  And  then  he  struck  his  neck  in  two. 
Din.  This  may  be  a  rascal,  but  *tis  a  mad  rascaL 
What  an  alphabet  of  faces  he  puts  on  ! 
Hey,  how  it  fences !  If  this  should  be  the  rogue— 

As  'tis  the  likeliest  rogue  I  see  this  day 

La  Writ.   Was  ever  man  for  lady's  sake  $  Down 

downl 
Din.  And  what  are  3rou,  good  sir  ? — [Mimieks 

Atm.] — DouMif  dawn,  down,  down  / 
La  Writ,  What's  that  to    you,  good    sir? — 

[Sings."]  Down,  down  I 
Din.  A  pox  on  you,  good  sir!    Down,  down, 
down! 
You  with  your  buckram  bag,  what  make  you  here  ? 
And  from  whence  come  you  ? — I  could  fight  with 
my  shadow  now. 
La  Writ   Thou  fierce  man,  that  like 
Sir  Lancelot  dost  appear, 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  I  am, 
Nor  eke  what  I  make  here. 
Din.  This  is  a  precious  knave.^-Stay,  stay,  good 
Tristrem^ 
And  let  me  ask  thy  mightiness  a  question  ; 
Did  you  ne'er  abuse  a  lady? 

La  Writ.  Not  to  abuse  a  Lady 
Is  very  hard,  sir. 

Din.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 
Didst  thou  never  abuse  her  honour  ? 
La  Writ.  Not  to  abuse  her  honour  is  impossible. 
Din.  Certain,  this  is  the  rascaL     What's  thy 

name  ? 
La  Writ.  My  name  is  Cock-a-two;  use  me  re- 
spectively, 
I  will  be  cock  of  three  else. 

Din.  What's  aU  this  ? 
You  say,  you  did  abuse  a  lady. 
La  Writ.  You  lie. 

Din.  And  that  vou  wrong'd  her  honour. 
La  Writ.  That^s  two  lies. 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  fiill  of  business. 
Din.  What  art  thou,  or  what  canst  thou  be, 
thou  peagoose. 
That  durst  give  me  the  lie  thus  ?  thou  mak'st  me 
wonder. 
La  Writ.  And  wonder  on,  till  time  makes  all 

this  plain. 
Din.  You  must  not  part  so,  sir.    Art  thou  a 

gentleman  ? 
La  Writ,  Ask  those  upon  whose  ruins   I  am 

mounted. 
Din.  This  is  some  Cavaliero  Knight  o'  th*  Sun. 
La  Writ.  I  tell  thee  I'm  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  the  duke. 

I'have  achieved Go,  follow  thy  business ! 

Din.  But  for  this  lady,  sir 

e  e  2 


La  Writ.  Why,  hang  this  lady,  sir ! 
And  the  lady-modier  too,  sir  1     What  have  1  to  do 
with  ladies  ? 

Enter  Clbrbmoht. 

Cler.  'Tis  the  Little  Lawyer's  voice :  Has  he 
It  should  be  hereabouts.  [got  my  way  ? 

Din.  You  dry  biscuit  rogue, 
I  will  so  swinge  you  for  this  blasphemy  I 
Have  I  found  you  out  ?  IDratos, 

Cler.  That  should  be  Dinant's  tongue  too. 

La  Writ.  And  I  defy  thee ;  do  thy  worst ! 
Oh,  ho,  quoth  Lancelot  though  I 
And  that  thou  shalt  know  I  am  a  true  gentleman, 
And  speak  according  to  the  phrase  triumphant, 
Thy  lady  is  a  scurvy  lady,  and  a  shitten  lady, 
And,  though  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  deboshed  lady. 
And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree  1  Will  that  content 

thee? 
Dost  thou   way-lay  me  with  ladies? — A  pretty 

sword,  sir, 
A  very  pretty  sword !  I  have  a  great  mind  to't. 

Din.  You  shall  not  lose  your  longings  rogue ! 

Cler.  Hold,  hold ! 
Hold,  Dinant,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman ! 

La  Writ.  As  much  as  you  will ;  my  hand  is  in 
now. 

Cler.  I  am  your  friend,  sir. — Dinant,  you  draw 
your  sword 
Upon  the  gentleman  preserved  your  honour : 
This  was  my  second,  and  did  back  me  nobly. 
For  shame,  forbear. 

Din.  I  ask  your  mercy,  sir, 
And  am  your  servant  now. 

La  Writ.  May  we  not  fight  then  ? 

Cler.  I  am  sure  you  shall  not  now. 

La  Writ.  I  am  sorry  for't ; 
I  am  sure  I'll  stay  no  longer  then,  not  a  jot  longer. 
Are  there  any  more  on  ye  afore  ?  I  will  sing  still, 
sir.  iExii  La  Wbtt,  singing. 

Din.  I  look  now  you  should  chide  me,  and  'tis 
fit. 
And  with  much  bitterness  express  your  anger. 
I  have  deserved :  Yet,  when  you  know 

Cler.  I  thank  you  ! 
Do  you  think  that  the  wrong  you  have  offer'd  me. 
The  most  unmanly  wrong,  unfriendly  wrouff 

Din.  I  do  confess 


Cler.  That  bpyish  sleight 

Din.  Not  so,  sir. 

Cler.  That  poor  and  base  renouncing  of  your 
honour. 
Can  be  allay'd  with  words  ? 

Din.  I  give  you  way  still. 

Cler.  Colour'd  with  smooth  excuses  ?  Was  it  a 
friend's  part, 
A  gentleman's,  a  man's  that  wears  a  sword, 
And  stands  upon  the  point  of  reputation, 
To  hide  his  head  then,  when  his  honour  call'd  him ; 
Caird  him  aloud,  and  led  him  to  his  fortune  ? 
To  halt,  and  slip  the  collar  ?  By  my  life, 
I  would  have  given  my  life  I  had  never  known  thee ! 
Thou  hast  eaten  canker-like  into  my  judgment. 
With  this  disgrace,  thy  whole  life  cannot  heal  again. 

Din.  This  I  can  suffer  too ;  I  find  it  honest. 

Cler.  Can  you  pretend  an  excuse  now  may  ab- 
solve you, 
Or  anything  like  honest,  to  bring  you  off? 
Engage  roe,  like  an  ass  f 

Din,  Will  you  but  hear  me  ? 
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Cler.  Expose  me  like  a  jade,  to  tug,  and  hale 
through 
(Laugh'd  at,  and  almost  hooted,)  your  disgraces  ! 
Invite  men's  swords  and  angers  to  dispatch  me ! 

Din.  If  you  will  be  patient 

Cler.  And  be  abused  still !     Bat  that  I  have 
call'd  thee  friend. 
And  to  that  name  allow  a  sanctuary, 
You  should  hear  further  from  me ;  I  would  not 

talk  thus  : 
But  henceforth  stand  upon  your  own  bottom,  sir. 
And  bear  your  own  abuses :  I  scorn  my  sword 
Should  travel  in  so  poor  and  empty  quarrels. 
Din.  Ha'  you  done  yet  ?  take  your  whole  swinge 
of  anger ; 
ril  bear  all  with  content. 

Cler.  Why  were  you  absent  ? 
Din,  You  know  I  am  no  coward,  yon  have  seen 
that. 
And  therefore,  out  of  fear  forsook  you  not  : 
You  know  I  am  not  false,  of  a  treacherous  nature, 
Apt  to  betray  my  friend ;  I  have  fought  for  you 

too  : 
You  know  no  business  that  ooncem'd  my  state, 

My  kindred,  or  my  life 

Cler.  Wliere  was  the  fault  then  ? 
Din.  The  honour  of  that  lady  I  adore, 
Her  credit,  and  her  name  :  You  know  she  sent  for 
And  with  what  haste.  £me, 

Cler.  What  was  he  that  traduced  ? 
Din.  The  man  i*  th'  moon,  I  think ;  hither  I 
was  sent. 
But  to  what  end 

J?nlfr  Nurse. 

Cler.  This  is  a  pretty  flim-flam  ! 

Nurse.  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  sir  ;  I  have 
been  seeking. 
And  seeking  everywhere. 

Cler.  And  now  you  have  found  him, 
Declare  what  business,  our  ambassador. 

Nurse.  What's  that  to  you,  goodman  flouter  ? — 
Oh,  sir,  my  lady 

Din.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  thy  lady  ;  I  have  too 
much  on't. 

Cler.  Let  me  have  a  little ;  speak  to  me. 

Nurse.  To  you,  sir  ? 
'Tis  more  than  time  ! — All  occasions  set  aside,  sir. 
Or  whatsoever  may  be  thought  a  business 

Din.  What  then  ? 

Nurse.  Repair  to  me  within  this  hour. 

Cler.  Where? 

Nurse.  What's  that  to  you  ?  come  you,  sir,  when 
you're  sent  for. 

Cler.  God.a-mercy,  Mumpsimus  !— 
You  may  go,  Dinant,  and  follow  this  old  fairy. 
Till  you  have  lost  yourself,   your  friends,  your 

credit. 
And  honey  out  your  youth  in  rare  adventures  : 
I  can  but  grieve  I  have  known  you. 

Nurse.  Will  you  go,  sir  ? 
I  eome  not  often  to  you  with  these  blessings  : 
You  may  believe  that  thing  there,  and  repent  it. 
That  dogged  thing ! 

Cler.  Peace,  Touchwood  ! 

Din.  I  will  not  go. 
Go,  bid  your  lady  seek  some  fool  to  fawn  on  her. 
Some  unexperienced  puppy  to  make  sport  with  ; 
I  have  been  her  mirth  too  long !     Thus  I  shake 
from  me 
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The  fetters  she  put  on,  thus  her  enchantments 
I  blow  away  like  wind  :  No  more  her  beauty 

Nurse.  Take  heed,  sir,  what  you  say. 

Cler.  Go  forward,  Dinant. 

Din.  The  charms  shot  from  her  eyes 

Nurse.  Be  wise.  . 

Cler.  Be  valiant.  ' 

Din.  That  tongue,  that  tells  fiur  tales  to  men'i  , 
destructions,  i 

Shall  never  rack  me  more. 

Nurse.  Stay  there. 

Cler.  Go  forward. 

Din.  I  will  now  hear  her,  see  her,  as  a  womin. 
Survey  her,  and  the  power  man  has  aUow'd  her, 
As  I  would  do  the  course  of  common  things. 
Unmoved,  unstruck. 

Cler.  Hold  there,  and  I  forgive  thee. 

Din.  She  is  not  fair,  and  that  that  makes  her 
proud 
Is  not  her  own,  our  eyes  bestow  it  on  her  ; 
To  touch  and  kiss  her  is  no  blessedness, 
A'sun-bumt  Ethiop's  lip's  as  soft  as  hers. 
Go,  bid  her  stick  some  other  triumph  up, 
And  take  into  her  favour  some  dull  fool. 
That  has  no  precious  time  to  lose,  no  friends. 
No  honour,  nor  no  life :  Like  a  bold  merchant, 
A  bold  and  bankrupt  man,  I  have  ventured 

these, 
And  split  my  bottom.  Return  this  answer  to  her. 
I  am  awake  again,  and  see  her  mischiefs. 
And  am  not  now,  on  every  idle  errand. 
And  new><oin'd  anger,  to  be  hurried, 
And  then  despised  again ;  I  have  forgot  her. 

Cler.  If  this  be  true 
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Nurse.  I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you ; 
More  sorry,  that  my  lady  has  adventured 
So  great  a  favour  in  so  weak  a  mind. 
This  hour  you  have  refused  that,  when  you  oome 

to  know  it. 
Will  run  you  mad  and  make  you  curse  that  fellow ! 
She  is  not  fair,  nor  handsome  !  so  I  leave  you. 
Cler.  Stay,   lady,   stay;   but  is   there  such  » 

business  ? 
Nurse.  You   would  break    your  neck,  twere 
Cler.  My  back,  you  would  say.  [yoor«. 

Nurse.  But  play  the  friend's  part  still,  sir,  aixi 
undo  him ; 
'Tis  a  fair  office. 

Din.  I  have  spoke  too  liberally. 
Nurse.  I  shall  deliver  what  yon  say.         i^^*f 
Cler.  You  shall  be  hang'd  flnst ; 
You  would  fain  be  prating  now  !    Take  the  msn 
with  you. 
Nurse.  Not  I ;  I  have  no  power. 
Cler.  You  may  go,  Dinant. 
Nurse.  *Tis  in's  own  will;  I  had  no  further 
charge,  sir. 
Than  to  teU  him  what  I  did ;  which,  if  I  h«i 
thought 

It  should  have  been  received  so 

Cler.  'Faith,  you  may  ; 
You  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  concern  you. 
If  I  perceived  any  trick  in't— — 
Din.  'Twill  end  there. 

Cler.  'Tis  my  fault  then.     There  is  an  hoar  in 
fortune. 
That  must  be  still  observed  :   You  think  I'll  chide 

you, 
When  things  must  be.     Nay,  see,  an  he  will  hold 
hu  head  up  ! 
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Would  such  a  lady  send  with  sucli  a  charge  too  ? 
Say  she  has  play'd  the  fool,  play  the  fool  with  her 

again, 
The  great  fool,  the  greater  still  the  better..^ 
He  shall  go  with  you,  woman. 

Nurte.  As  it  please  him  ; 
I  know  the  way  alone  else. 

Din,  Where's  your  lady  ?  • 

JVurse,  I  shall  direct  you  quickly. 


Vin,  Well,  I'U  go  ; 
But  what  her  wrongs  will  give  me  leave  to  say — ~ 

Cler.  We'U  leave  that  to  yourselves.     I  shall 

Din,  As  soon  as  I  come  off.      [hear  from  you  ? 

Cler,  Come  on  then  bravely. 
Farewell  till  then,  and  play  the  man  ! 

Din.  You  are  merry  ; 
All  I  expect  is  scorn. — I'll  lead  you,  lady. 

IBxtunt  uvtraUp. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE    I.— A  Hall  in  the  House  of 

CUAMPEBNEL. 

Enter  Cmampuutbi.,  Lamira,  Bsaufrb,  Vjerdonb,  and 

Charlottc. 

Beau,  We'll  venture  on  him. 

Champ,  Out  of  my  doors  !  I  charge  thee, 
See  me  no  more  ! 

Lam,  Your  nephew  ? 

Champ.  I  disclaim  him  ; 
He  has  no  part  in  me,  nor  in  my  blood. 
My  brother,  that  kept  fortune  bound,  and  left 
Conquest  hereditary  to  his  issue, 
Could  not  beget  a  coward. 

Verdone,  1  fought,  sir. 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  a  soldier  too ; 
But  men  are  men,  and  cannot  make  their  fates  : 
Ascribe  you  to  my  father  what  you  please, 
I  am  bom  to  suffer. 

Champ.  All  disgraces,  wretch ! 

Lam.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Champ.  Was  there  no  tree, 
(For  to  fall  by  a  noble  enemy's  sword 
A  coward  is  unworthy)  nor  no  river, 
To  force  thy  life  out  backward,  or  to  drown  it. 
But  that  thou  must  survive  thy  in£uny, 
And  kill  me  with  the  sight  of  one  I  hate, 
And  gladly  would  forget  ? 

Beau.  Sir,  his  misfortune 
Deserves  not  this  reproof. 

Champ.  In  your  opinion ; 
'Tis  fit  you  two  should  be  of  one  belief. 
You  are  indeed  fine  gallants,  and  fight  bravely 
r  th'  city  with  your  tongues,  but  in  the  field 
Have  neither  spirit  to  darCf  nor  power  to  do  ; 
Your  swords  are  all  lead  there. 

Beau.  I  know  no  duty 
(However  you  may  wreak  your  spleen  on  him) 
That  binds  me  to  endure  this. 

Champ.  From  Dinant 
You'll  suffer  more  1  That  ever  cursed  I 
Should  give  my  honour  up  to  the  defence 
Of  such  a  thing  as  he  is  !  or  my  lady. 
That  is  aU  innocent,  for  whom  a  dove  would 
Assume  the  courage  of  a  daring  eagle, 
Repose  her  confidence  in  one  that  can 
No  better  guard  her  I  In  contempt  of  you, 
I  love  Dinant,  mine  enemy,  nay,  admire  him ; 
His  valour  claims  it  from  me,  and  with  justice. 
He  that  could  fight  thus,  in  a  cause  not  honest, 
His  sword,  edged  with  defence  of  right  and  honour. 
Would  pierce  as  deep  as  lightning,  with  that  speed 
And  kill  as  deadly.  [too, 

Verdone.     You  are  as  far  from  justice, 


In  him  you  praise,  as  equity  in  the  censure 
You  load  me  with. 

Beau,  Dinant  ?  he  durst  not  meet  us. 

Lam.  How  !  durst  not,  brother  ? 

Beau.  Durst  not ;  I  repeat  it. 

Verdone.  Nor  was    it  Cleremont's  valour  that 
I  had  the  better  of  him.  For  Dinant,  [disarm'd  us ; 
If  that  might  make  my  peace  with  you,  I  dare 
Write  him  a  coward  upon  every  post. 
And  with  the  hazard  of  my  life  defend  it. 

Lam.  If  'twere  laid  at  the  stake  you'd  lose  it, 
nephew. 

Champ.  Came  he  not,  say  you .' 

Verdone.  No :  but  in  his  room 
There  was  a  devil,  hired  from  some  magician, 
I'  th'  shape  of  an  attorney. 

Beau.    Twas  he  did  it. 

Verdone,  And  his  the  honour. 

Beau.  I  could  wish  Dinant 

But  what  talk  I  of  one  that  stepp'd  aside. 
And  durst  not  come  ! 

Lam,  I  am  such  a  friend  to  truth, 
I  cannot  hear  this.     Why  do  you  detract 
Thus  poorly  (I  should  say  to  others,  basely,) 
From  one  of  such  approved  worth  ? 

Champ.  Ha !  how's  this  ? 

Lam.  From  one  so  excellent  in  all  that's  noble. 
Whose  only  weakness  is  excess  of  courage  ? 
That  knows  no  enemies,  that  he  cannot  master, 
But  his  affections ;  and  in  them,  the  worst. 
His  love  to  me  ? 

Champ.  To  you  ? 

Lam.  Yes,  sir,  to  me  : 
I  dare  (for  what  is  that  which  innocence  dares  not?) 
To  you  profess  it :  And  he  shunn'd  the  combat 
For  fear  or  doubt  of  these !  Blush,  and  repent 
That  you  in  thought  e'er  did  that  wrong  to  valour  ! 

Beau.  Why,  this  is  rare. ! — 

Champ.  'Fore  Heaven,  exceeding  rare  ! — 
Why,  modest  lady,  you  that  sing  such  encomiums 
Of  your  first  huitor 

Verdotie.  How  can  you  convince  us 
In  our  reports  ? 

Lam,  With  what  you  cannot  answer  : 
'Twas  my  command  that  staid  him. 

Champ,  Your  command  ? 

Lam,  Mine,  sir ;  and  had  my  will  rank'd  with 
my  power 
And  his  obedience,  I  could  have  sent  him, 
With  more  ease,  weaponless,  to  you,  and  bound. 
Than  have  kept  him  back  ;  so  well  he  loves  his 

honour 
Beyond  his  life. 

Champ.  Better  and  better  still  1 
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Lam,  I  wrought  with  him  in  private,  to  divert 
him 
From  your  assured  destruction,  had  he  met  yon. 

Champ.  In  private  ? 

Lam,  Yes,  and  used  all  arts,  all  charms, 
Of  one  that  knew  herself  the  absolute  mistress 
Of  all  his  faculties. 

Champ.  Gave  all  rewards  too 
His  service  could  desire  ?  Did  not  he  take 
The  measure  of  my  sheets  ? 

Lam,  Do  not  look  yellow ; 
I  have  cause  to  speak :  frowns  cannot  fright  me. 
By  all  my  hopes,  as  I  am  spotless  to  you, 
If  I  rest  once  assured  you  do  but  doubt  me. 
Or  curb  me  of  that  freedom  you  once  gave  me — 

Champ.  What  then? 

Lam.  I'll  not  alone  abuse  your  bed,  (that's  no- 
thing!) 
But,  to  your  more  vexation,  'tis  resolved  on, 
I'll  run  away,  and  then  try  if  Dinant 
Have  courage  to  defend  me. 

Champ,  Impudent ! 

Verdone.  And  on  the  sudden 

Beau.  How  are  you  transform'd 
From  what  you  were  ! 

Lam,  I  was  an  innocent  virgin. 
And  I  can  truly  swear,  a  wife  as  pure 
As  ever  lay  by  husband,  and  will  die  so, 
Let  me  live  unsuspected  :  I  am  no  servant, 
Nor  will  be  used  like  one !  If  you  desire 
To  keep  me  constant,  as  I  would  be,  let 
Trust  and  belief  in  you  beget  and  nurse  it : 
Unnecessary  jealousies  make  more  whores. 
Than  all  baits  else  laid  to  entrap  our  frailties. 

Beau,  There's  no  contesting  with  her  :   From  a 
child. 
Once  moved,  she  hardly  was  to  be  appeased ; 
Yet  I  dare  swear  her  honest. 

Champ.  So  I  think  too, 
On  better  judgment.     I  am  no  Italian, 
To  lock  her  up ;  nor  would  I  be  a  Dutchman, 
To  have  my  wife  my  sovereign,  to  command  me  : 
I'll  try  the  gentler  way  ;  but  if  that  fail, 
Believe  it,  sir,  there*s  nothing  but  extremes 
Which  she  must  feel  from  me. 

Beau,  That  as  you  please,  sir. 

Char,  You  have  won  the  breeches,   madam! 
Look  up  sweetly ; 
My  lord  limps  toward  you. 

Lam.  You  will  learn  more  manners!  iStrikaher. 

Char,  This  is  a  fee,  for  counsel  that's  unask'd 
for !  [forgive  me  I 

Champ.  Come,  I  mistook  thee,  sweet ;  pr'ythee, 
I  never  will  be  jealous  :  Ere  I  cherish 
Such  a  mechanic  humour,  I'll  be  nothing. 
I'll  say,  Dinant  is  all  that  thou  wouldst  have  him ; 
Will  that  suffice? 

Lam,  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Champ,  Use  thy  freedom 
Uncheck'd  and  unobserv'd  :  If  thou  wilt  have  it, 
These  shall  foiget  their  honour,  I  my  wrongs ; 
We'll  all  dote  on  him.    Hell  be  my  reward 
If  I  dissemble ! 

Lam.  And  that  hell  take  me. 
If  I  affect  him  !  He's  a  lustful  villain 
(But  yet  no  coward),  and  solicits  me 
To  my  dishonour ;  that's  indeed  a  quarrel, 
And  truly  mine,  which  I  will  so  revenge, 
As  it  shall  fright  such  as  dare  only  think 
To  be  adulterers. 


Champ.  Use  thine  own  ways  ; 
I  give  up  all  to  thee. 

Beau,  Oh,  women,  women ! 
When  you  are  pleased  yon  are  the  least  of  erfls. 

Verdone,  I'll  rhime  to't— Bat  provoked,  the 
worst  of  devils !  C^::*""'- 


SCENE  U.-'A  Sireei. 
Enter  Bampbon  and  three  Clients. 

Samp.  I  know  monsieur  La  Writ 

1  Client.  'Would  he  knew  himself,  sir  1 
Samp,  He  was  a  pretty  law3rer,  a  land  of  pRtt; 

lawyer. 
Of  a  kind  of  unable  thing. 

2  Client.  A  fine  lawyer,  sir. 

And  would  have  firk'd  you  up  a  boameas ! 
And  out  of  this  court  into  that ! 

Samp,  You  are  too  forward ; 
Not  so  fine,  my  friends ;  something  he  could  have 
But  short,  short !  [done, 

I  Client,  I  know  your  worship's  fayoor ; 
You  are  a  nephew  to  the  judge,  sir. 

Samp.  It  may  be  so, 
And  something  may  be  done,  without  trotting  i'  tk' 

dirt,  fiiends : 
It  may  be  I  can  take  him  in  his  chamber, 
And  have  an  hour^s  talk ;  it  may  be  so  ; 
And  tell  him  that  in's  ear — there  are  such  oourtp- 
I  will  not  say,  I  can.  [sts; 

3  Client.  We  know  you  can,  sir. 

Samp,  Peradventure  ay,   peradventore  no 

But  whereas  La  Writ  ? 
Where's  your  sufficient  lawyer  ? 

1  Client.  He's  blown  up,  sir. 

2  Client.  Run  mad,  and  quarreLs  with  the  do; 

he  meets: 
He  is  no  lawyer  of  this  world  now. 

Samp,  Your  reason  ? 
Is  he  defunct  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

2  Client.  No,  he's  not  dead,  yet,  sir ; 

But  I  would  be  loth  to  take  a  lease  on's  life  for  tvo 

hours: 
Alas,  he  is  possess'd,  sir,  with  the  spirit  of  fighting. 
And  quarrels  with  all  people ;  but  how  he  came  to 

it 

Samp.  If  he  fight  well,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
The  man  may  fight ;  for  'tis  a  lawful  calling. 
Look  you,  my  friends,  I  am  a  civil  gentleman. 
And  my  lord  my  unde  loves  me. 

3  Client,  We  all  know  it,  sir. 

Samp.  I  think  he  does,  sir ;  I  have  business  too, 
much  business. 
Turn  you  some  forty  or  fifty  causes  in  a  vreek : 
Yet,  when  I  get  an  hour  of  vacancy, 
I  can  fight  too,  my  friends ;  a  little  does  well ; 
I  would  be  loth  to  learn  to  fi^t. 

1  Client.  But,  an't  please  you,  sir. 
His  fighting  has  n^lected  aU  our  business ; 
We  are  undone,  our  causes  cast  away,  sir ; 
His  not-appearance 

Samp,  There  he  fought  too  long ; 
A  little,  and  fight  well :  he  fought  too  long,  indeed, 

friends: 
But,  ne'ertheless,  things  must  be  as  they  may, 
And  there  be  ways 

1  Client,  We  know,  sir,  if  you  please 

Samp,  Something  I'll  do.     Go,  rally  up  yoar 
causes. 
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EnUr  La  Writ,  in  the  habit  afa  gallant  tmd  a  Gentleman 

at  the  door, 

2  Client,  Now  you  may  behold,  or, 
And  be  a  witness,  whether  we  lie  or  no. 

JLa  Writ,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  ordinary,  sweet 
And  if  there  be  a  wench  or  two  [gentlemen, 

Gent,  We'll  have  'em. 

La  Writ,  No  handling  any  dnels  before  I  come ; 
We'll  have  no  going  less ;  I  hate  a  coward ! 

Gent.  There  shaU  be  nothing  done. 

La  Writ.  Make  all  the  quarrels 
Yon  can  deyise  before  I  come,  and  let*s  all  fight ; 
There's  no  sport  else. 

Gent,  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  sir. 

1  Client,  Ha !  monsieur  La  Writ ! 
La  Writ,  Baffled  in  way  of  business, 

My  causes  cast  away,  judgment  against  us  ! 
Why,  there  it  goes. 

2  Client,  V^iaX.  shall  we  do  the  whilst,  sir  ? 

La  Writ,  Breed  new  dissensionB ;  go  hang  youi^ 
selves ! 
'Tis  all  one  to  me  ;  I  have  a  new  trade  of  liTing. 

1  Client.  Do  you  hear  what  he  says,  sir  ? 

Samp.  The  gentleman  speaks  finely. 

La  Writ,  Will  any  of  you  fight  ?  Fighting's  my 
If  you  find  yourselves  aggrieved—   [occupation. 

Samp,  A  complete  gentleman ! 

La  Writ,  Avaunt,  tiiou  buckram  budget  of  pe- 
titions !          {Throwi  awap  his  bag  of  papers. 
Thou  spital  of  lame  causes  ! — I  lament  for  thee ; 
And,  tUl  revenge  be  taken 

Samp,  'Tis  most  excellent. 

La  Writ,  There,  every  man  choose  his  paper, 
and  his  place : 
I'll  answer  ye  all ;  I  will  neglect  no  man's  business, 
But  he  shall  have  satisfaction  like  a  gentleman. 
The  judge  may  do  and  not  do  ;  he's  but  a  monsieur. 

Samp.  You  have  nothing  of  mine  in  your  bag. 

La  Writ,  I  know  not,  sir  ;  [sir. 

But  you  may  put  anything  in,  any  fighting  thing. 

Samp,  It  is  sufficient !  you  may  hear  hereafter. 

La  Writ.  1  rest  your  servant,  sir  1 

Samp,  No  more  words,  gentlemen. 
But  follow  me ;  no  more  words,  as  yon  love  me. 
The  gentleman's  a  noble  gentleman  ! 
I  shall  do  what  I  can,  and  then 

Clients,  We  thank  you,  sir. 

Samp,  Not  a  word  to  disturb  him ;  he's  a  gen- 
tleman. lExeunt  SAMpaoif  and  Clients. 

La  Writ,  No  cause  go  o*  my  side  }  the  judge 
cast  all } 
And,  because  I  was  honourably  employed  in  action. 
And  not  appear 'd,  pronounce  ?  'Tib  very  weU, 
*Tis  well,  fiiith  !  'tis  weU,  judge  ! 

Enter  Cljebcmont. 

Cler.  Who  have  we  here  ? 
My  little  furious  lawyer  t 

La  Writ.  I  say,  'tis  well ! 
But  mark  the  end ! 

Cler.  How  he  is  metamorphosed  I 
Nothing  of  hiwyer  left,  not  a  bit  of  buckram, 
No  soliciting  face  now :  This  is  no  simple  conver- 
Your  servant,  sir,  and  friend  I  [sion. 

La  Writ.  You  come  in  time,  sir. 

Cler.  The  happier  man,  to  be  at  your  command 
then. 

La  Writ.  You  may  wonder  to  see  me  thus  ;  but 
that's  all  one ; 
Time  shall  declare.     'Tis  true,  I  was  a  lawyer, 


But  I  h§fe  mewM  that  coat ;  I  hate  a  lawyer ; 
I  talk'd  much  in  the  court ;  now  I  hate  talking. 
I  did  you  the  office  of  a  man  ? 

Cler.  I  must  confess  it. 

La  Writ.  And  budged  not ;  no,  I  budged  not. 

Cler.  No,  you  did  not. 

La  Writ.  There's  it  then ;  one  good  turn  requires 
another. 

Cler,   Most  willing,  sir;  I  am  ready  at  your 
service. 

La  Writ.  IGives  him  a  paper.]  There,  read, 
and  understand,  and  then  deliver  it 

Cler.  This  is  a  challenge,  sir. 

La  Writ.  "Hs  very  like,  sir ; 
I  seldom  now  write  sonnets. 

Cler.  Of  admirantis  I  IReads. 

**  To  Monsieur  Vertaigne,  the  president." 

La  Writ,  I  choose  no  fool,  sir. 

Cler.  Why,  he's  no  swordman,  sir. 

La  Writ.  Let  him  learn,  let  him  learn ; 
Time,  that  trains  chickens  up,  will  teach  him  quickly. 

Cler.  Why,  he's  a  judge,  an  old  man ! 

La  Writ.  Never  too  old 
To  be  a  gentleman ;  and  he  that  is  a  judge 
Can  judge  best  what  belongs  to  wounded  honour. 

IPoints  to  the  scattered  papers. 
There  are  my  griefs ;  he  has  cast  away  my  causes. 
In  which  he  has  bow'd  my  reputation : 
And  therefore,  judge,  or  no  judge 

Cler.  Pray  be  ruled,  sir ! 
This  is  the  maddest  thing 

La  Writ.  You  will  not  carry  it  ? 

Cler.  I  do  not  tell  you  so ;  but,  if  you  may  be 
persuaded 

La  Writ.  You  know  how  you  used  me  when  I  ^ 
Do  you  remember,  gentleman  ?     [would  not  fight ; 

Cler.  The  devil's  in  him.  lAside. 

La  Writ.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  that  you  dare 
do  it; 
You  have  a  carrying  face,  and  you  shall  carry  it. 

Cler.  The  least  is  banishment. 

La  Writ.  Be  banish'd  then ; 
'Tis  a  friend's  part :  We'll  meet  in  Africa, 
Or  any  comer  of  the  earth. 

Cler.  Say,  he  will  not  fight  ? 

La  Writ.  I  know  then  what  to  say ;  take  you 
no  care,  sir. 

Cler.  WeU,  I  will  carry  it,  and  deliver  it, 
And  to-morrow  morning  meet  you  in  the  Louvre ; 
Till  when,  my  service. 

La  Writ,  A  judge,  or  no  judge  ?  no  judge  I 

lEjrit. 

Cler.  This  is  the  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  I  read 
of; 
None  to  provoke  to  th'  field,  but  the  old  president  ? 
What  face  shall  I  put  on  ?  If  I  come  in  earnest, 
I  am  sure  to  wear  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
This  may  make  some  sport  yet;  I  will  deliver  it 
Here  comes  the  president 

Enter  VsRTAZONa,  with  twm  Gentlemen. 

Vert.  I  shall  find  time,  gentlemen. 
To  do  your  causes  good. — Is  not  that  Cleremont  ? 

1  Gent.  'Tis  he,  my  lord. 

Vert.  Why  does  he  smile  upon  me  .' 
Am  I  become  ridiculous  ? — Has  your-fortune,  sir, 
Upon  my  son,  made  you  contemn  his  father  ? 
The  glory  of  a  gentleman  is  fair  bearing. 

Cler.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord ;  you  shall  not 
find  that : 
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I  come  with  no  blown  spirit  to  abuse  yon  } 
I  know  your  place,  and  honour  due  unto  it, 
The  reverence  to  your  silver  age  and  virtue. 
Veri.  Your  face  is  merry  still. 
Cler.  So  is  my  business ; 
And  I  beseech  your  honour  mistake  me  not 
I  have  brought  you,  from  a  wild,  or  rather  mad, 
man, 

As  mad  a  piece  of You  were  wont  to  love 

mirth 
In  your  yoimg  days ;  I  have  known  your  honour 

woo  it : 
This  may  be  made  no  little  one ;  'tis  a  challenge, 

sir — 
Nay,  start  not,  I  beseech  you ;  it  means  you  no 

harm, 
Nor  any  man  of  honour  or  understanding ; 
'Tis  to  steal  from  your  serious  hours  a  little  laugh- 
I  am  bold  to  bring  it  to  your  lordship.  [ter ; 

Veri.  Tis  to  me,  indeed. 
Do  they  take  me  for  a  sword-man  at  these  years  ? 
Cler.  'Tis   only  worth    your  honour's   mirth, 
that's  all,  sir ; 
It  had  been  in  me  else  a  saucy  rudeness. 

Vert.  From   one  La  Writ;   -h    very  punctual 

challenge. 
Cler.  But,  if  your  lordship  mark  it,  no  great 

matter. 
Vert.  I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate, 
Such  a  Uttle  figent  thing.  Oh,  I  remember  him  ; 
A  notable  talking  knave  !  Now,  out  upon  him  ! 
He  has  challenge  me  downright,  defied  me  mor- 
I  do  remember  too,  I  cast  his  causes.  [tally. 

Cler.  Why  there's  the  quarrel,  sir,  the  mortal 

quarrel. 
Vert.  Why,  what  a  knave  is  this  I  As  you're  a 
gentleman. 
Is  there  no  further  purpose  but  mere  mirth  ? 
Wliat  a  bold  man  of  war  !  he  invites  me  roundly. 
Cler.  If  there  should  be,  I  were  no  gentleman, 
Nor  worthy  of  the  honour  of  my  kindred. 
And,   though  I  am  sure  your  lordship  hates  my 

person. 
Which  time  may  bring  again  into  your  favour. 

Yet,  for  the  manners 

Vert.  I  am  satisfied  ; 
You  see,  sir,  I  have  out-lived  those  days  of  fighting. 
And  therefore  cannot  do  him  the  honour  to  beat 

him  myself ; 
But  I  have  a  kinsman  much  of  his  ability, 
His  wit  and  carriage  (for  this  calls  him  fool). 
One  that  will  spit  as  senseless  fire  as  this  fellow. 
Cler.  And  such  a  man  to  undertake,  my  lord  ? 
Vert.  Nay,  he's  too  forward  ;  these  two  pitch- 

barrels  together 

Cler.  Upon  my  soul,  no  harm. 
Vert.  It  makes  me  smile. 
Why,  what  a  stinking  smother  will  they  utter ! 
Yes,  he  shall  undertake,  sir,  as  my  champion, 
(Since  you  propound  it  mirth,  I'll  venture  on  it) 
And  shall  defend  my  cause ;  But,  as  you  are  honest, 
Sport  not  with  blood ! 

Cler.  Think  not  so  basely,  good  sir. 
Vert.  A    squire  shall  wait  upon  you  from    my 
kinsman. 
To-morrow  morning  ;  make  your  sport  at  full, 
You  want  no  subject :  But,  no  wounds  ! 
Cler.  That's  my  care. 
Vert»  And  so,  good  day  ! 

[Exeunt  Vsbtaionk  and  Gentlemen. 


Cler.  Many  unto  your  honour ! — 
This  is  a  noble  fellow,  of  a  sweet  spirit. 
Now  must  I  think  how  to  contrive  this  matter. 
For  together  they  shall  go. 

Enter  DnvAVT. 

Din.  Oh,  Cleremont  I 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  thee. 

Cler.  I  can  tell  thee  rare  things. 

Din.  Oh,  I  can  tell  thee  rarer ; 
Dost  thou  love  me? 

Cler.  Love  thee  ? 

Din.  Dost  thou  love  me  deariy  ? 
Dar'st  thou  for  my  sake 

Cler    Anything  that's  honest. 

JDtn.  Though  it  be  dangerous  ? 

Cler.  Pox  o'  dangerous  ! 

Din.  Nay,  wondrous  dangeroua? 

Cler.  wilt  thou  break  my  heart  ? 

Din.  Along  with  me  then. 

Cler.  I  must  part  to-morrow. 

Din.  You  shaU,  you  shall.    Be  faitfaliil  for  tfab 
And  thou  hast  made  thy  friend  !  [night. 

Cler.  Away,  and  talk  not !  [£r«mi 


SCENE  Ul.'-Night.—A  Room  m  Champbb- 

nbl's  House,  with  a  GaUewy. 
f 
Enter  IiAmira  and  'Svarm. 

iMm,  Oh,  nurse,  welcome  !  Where's  Dinant  ? 

Nurse.  He  is  at  my  back. 
'Tis  the  most  liberal  gentleman— This  gold 
He  gave  me  for  my  pains  !  Nor  can  I  blame  yoAi 
If  you  yield  up  the  fort. 

Isam.  How  1  yield  it  up  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not ;  he  that  loves,  and  gives 
so  largely, 
And  a  young  lord  to  boot  (or  I  am  cozen'd), 
May  enter  every  where. 

Lam.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry. 

Enter  DiNAirr  and  Clsmuiont. 

Nurse,  Why,  if  you  arc,  I  hope  here's  one  wiD 
please  you ; 
Look  on  him  with  my  eyes.  Good  luck  go  with  50a  • 
Were  I  young  for  your  sake 

Din,  I  thank  thee,  nurse. 

Nurse.  I  would  be  tractable  ;  and,  as  I  am — - 

Lam.  Leave  the  room  ! 
So  old  and  so  immodest !  And  be  careful. 
Since  whispers  will  wake  sleeping  jealousies, 
That  none  disturb  my  lord.  [JSxil  Nar» 

Cler.  Will  you  dispatch  ? 
Till  you  come  to  the  matter,  be  not  rapt  thus. 
Walk  in,  walk  in ;  I  am  your  scout  for  once; 
You  owe  me  the  like  service. 

Din.  And  will  pay  it 

Lam,  As  you  respect  our  lives,  speak  not  so 
loud. 

Cler.  Why,  do  it  in  dumb  show  then  ;  I  «d 
silenced. 

Lam.  Be  not  so  hasty,  sir  I  The  golden  appl^ 
Had  a  fell  dragon  for  their  guard ;  your  pleasuro 
Are  to  be  attempted  with  Herculean  danger. 
Or  never  to  be  gotten. 

Din.  Speak  the  means. 

Lam.  Thus,  briefly :  My  lord  sleeps  now^ai"}' 
Each  night  he  only  sleeps.  [»(»-*• 
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Cler.  Go,  keep  her  stirring. 

l4tm.  Now,  if  he  wake,  as  sometimes  he  does, 
He  only  stretches  oat  his  hand,  and  feels 
Whether  I  am  a-bed,  which  being  assured  of, 
He  sleeps  again  ;  but,  should  he  miss  me,  valour 
Could  not  defend  our  lives. 

Din.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Lam,  Servants  have  servile  faiths,  nor  have  I 
That  I  dare  trust ;  on  noble  Cleremont  [any 

We  safely  may  rely. 

Cler.  What  man  can  do, 
Command,  and  boldly. 

Lam.  Thus  then  ;  in  my  place 
You  must  lie  with  my  lord. 

Cler,  With  an  old  man  ? 
Two  beards  together  ?  that's  preposterous  ! 

Lam,  There  is  no  other  way ;  and,  though  'tis 
dangerous. 
He  having  servants  within  call,  and  arm'd  too. 
Slaves  fed  to  act  all  that  his  jealousy 
And  rage  commands  them,  yet  a  true  friend  should 
Check  at  the  hazard  of  a  life.  L^o^ 

Cler,  I  thank  you  ! 
I  love  my  friend,  but  know  no  reason  why 
To  hate  myself.     To  be  a  kind  of  pandar. 
You  see  I  am  willing ; 
But,  to  betray  mine  own  throat  you  must  pardon. 

Din.  Then  I  am  lost,  and  all  my  hopes  defeated  1 
Were  I  to  hazard  ten  times  more  for  you, 
You  should  find,  Cleremont 

Cler,  You  shall  not  out- do  me ; 
Fall  what  may  fall,  I'll  do't. 

Din.  But,  for  his  beard 

Lam,  To  cover  that,  you  shall  have  my  night- 
And,  you  disposed  of,  my  Dinantand  I  [linen  ; 
Will  have  some  private  conference. 

Enter  Cuampeasml  privatelp, 

Cler.  Private  doing, 
Or  ru  not  venture. 
Lam,  That's  as  we  agree. 

lExeunt  all  but  Cuampxrmkl. 

Nune  and  Charlottb  pass  over  the  Stage  teith  piUawt, 
nighl-eloUte*,  and  such  things. 

Champ.  W^hat  can  this  woman  do,  preserving 
her  honour  ? 
I  have  given  her  all  the  liberty  that  may  be. 
1   will  not  be  far  ofif  though,   nor  I  will  not  be 

jealous, 
Nor  trust  too  much :  I  think  she  is  virtuous  ; 
Yet,  when  I  hold  her  best,  she's  but  a  woman, 
As  full  of  frailty  as  of  faith,  a  poor  slight  woman. 
And  her  best  thoughts  but  weak  fortifications  ; 
There  may  be  a  mine  wrought.  W^ell,  let  'em  work 

then; 
I  shall  meet  with  it ;  till  the  signs  be  monstrous. 
And  stick  upon  my  head,  I  will  not  believe  it : 
She  may  be,  and  she  may  not.     Now  to  my  obser- 
vation. iStands  private. 

Enter  Dihant  and  Lamira. 

Din,  Why  do  you  make  me  stay  so  ?     If  you 
love  me 

Lam,  You  are  too  hot  and  violent. 

Din.  Why  do  you  shift  thus 
From  one  chamber  to  another  ? 

Lam,  A  little  delay,  sir. 
Like  fire  a  little  sprinkled  o'er  with  water, 
Makes  the  desires  burn  clear,  and  ten  times  hotter* 


pray  ye 


IKisses  him. 


A  little ;  now, 
[now  ! 


Din,  Why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ? 
go  in. 
Sweet  mistress,  I  am  mad !  Time  steals  away. 
And  when  we  would  enjoy 

Lam.  Now,  fy,  fy,  servant ! 
Like  sensual  beasts  shall  we  enjoy  our  pleasures  ? 

Din,  Pray  do  but  kiss  me  then. 

Lam.  Why,  that  I  will, 
And  you  shall  find  anon,  servant — 

Din.  Softly,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
You  know  my  friend's  engaged. 
Will  you  go  in  again  ? 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Din.  Why  do  you  laugh  so  loud  ?  precious  ! 
Will  you  betray  me  ?  ha !  my  friend's  throat  cut  ? 

Lam.  Come,  come,  I'll  kiss  thee  again. 

Champ.  [Apart.]  Will  you  so  ?  You  are  liberal ! 
If  you  do  cozen  me 

Enter  Nurse,  with  wine. 

Din.  What's  this  ? 

Lam,  Wine,  wine  ;  a  draught  or  two. 

Din,  What  does  this  woman  here  ? 

Lam.  She  shall  not  hinder  you. 

Din,  This  might  have  been  spared  ; 
'Tis  but  delay,  and  time  lost.  Pray  send  her  softly 
off. 

Lam.  Sit  down,  and  mix  your  spirits  with  wine  ; 
I  will  make  you  another  Hercules. 

Din,  I  dare  not  drink. 
Fy,  what  delays  you  make  !  I  dare  not ; 
I  shall  be  drunk  presently,  and  do  strange  things 
then. 

Lam,  Not  drink  a  cup  with  your  mistress  !   Oh, 
the  pleasure ! 

Din.  Lady,  why  this  ?  IMusic. 

Lam,  We  must  have  mirth  to  our  wine,  man. 

Din.  Plague  o'  the  music  ! 

Champ.  God-a-mercy,  wench  ! 
If  thou  dost  cuckold  me,  I  shall  forgive  thee. 

Din.  The  house  will  all  rise  now  ;  this  will  dis- 
Did  you  do  this  ?  [turb  all. 

Lam,  Peace,  and  sit  quiet,  fool ! 
You  love  me !  Come,  sit  down,  and  drink. 

Enter  Clkrbmont  above. 

•Cler.  What  a  devil  ail  you  ? 
How  cold  I  sweat !    A  hog*s  pox  stop  your  pipes  ! 

[^Music. 
The  thing  will  wake.  Now,  now,  methinks  I  find 
His  sword  just  gliding  through  my  throat.  What's 

that  ?  ^ 

A  vengeance  choke  your  pipes !  Are  you  there, 

lady? 
Stop,  stop  those  rascals  !    Do  you  bring  me  hither 
To  be  cut  into  minced  meat  ?  Why,  Dinant ! 

Din,  I  cannot  do  withal ; 
I  have  spoke,  and  spoke ;  I  am  betrayed  and  lost 
too. 

Cler.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  do  you  understand  me  ! 
Plague  damn  your  whistles !  iMusic  ends. 

Lam,  'Twas  but  an  over-sight ; 
They  have  done ;  lie  down. 

Cler.  'Would  you  had  done  too  !  you  know  not 
In  what  a  misery  and  fear  I  lie  : 
You  have  a  lady  in  your  arms. 

Din.  I  would  have.  [The  recorders  play  again. 

Champ,  ril  watch  you,  goodman  'Would-have  ! 

Cler.  Remove,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
And  fall  to  that  you  come  for. 
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Lam.  Lie  you  down  ; 
"n8  but  an  hour's  endurance  now. 

Cler.  I  dare  not ; 
Softly,  sweet  lady.  God's  heart  1 

Lam.  'Tis  nothing  but  your  fear ;  he  sleeps  still 
Lie  gently  down.  [soundly. 

Cler.  Pray  make  an  end. 

Din.  Come,  madam. 

Lam,  These  chambers  are  too  near. 

Champ.  I  shall  be  nearer. 

lExeunt  Dotamt  and  Lakiba. 
WeU,  go  thy  ways;  I'll  trust  thee  through  the 

world, 
Deal  how  thou  wilt :  That,  that  I  never  feel, 
I'll  never  fear.  Yet,  by  the  honour  of  a  soldier, 
I  hold  thee  truly  noble.     How  these  things  will 

look, 
And  how  their  bloods  will  curdle !  Play  on,  chil- 
dren ; 
You  shall  have  pap  anon.    Oh,  thou  grand  fool, 
That  thou  knew'st  but  thy  fortune  I 

ZMuHe  eeasa- 

Cler.  Peace,  good  madam ! 
Stop  her  moutii,  Dinant.    It  sleeps  yet ;  pray  be 
Dispatch ;  I  cannot  endure  this  misery ;      [wary ; 
I  can  hear  nothing  more ;  I'll  say  my  prayers. 
And  down  again.  [Whi$tle  wWdn. 

A  thousand  larums  fall  upon  my  quarters ! 
Heaven  send  me  off !  When  I  Ue  keeping  corses — 
Plague  o'  your  fumbling,  Dinant !  How  I  shake  1 
Tis  still  again.  'Would  I  were  in  the  Indies  ! 

lExiU 

Enter  Dtnart  and  Lamira,  with  a  ligJU. 

ZHn.  Why  do  you  use  me  thus  ?  thus  poorly, 
basely? 
Work  me  into  a  hope,  and  then  destroy  me  ? 
Why  did  you  send  for  me  ?  this  new  way  train  me? 

Lam.  Madman,  and  fool,  and  false  man,  now 

Din,  Pray  put  your  light  out.     [I'll  shew  thee  ! 

Lam.  Nay,  I'll  hold  it  thus, 
That  all  chaste  eyes  may  see  thy  lust,  and  scorn  it  L 
Tell  me  but  this,  when  you  first  doted  on  me. 
And  made  suit  to  enjoy  me  as  your  wife. 
Did  you  not  hold  me  honest  ? 

Difi,  Yes,  most  virtuous. 

Lam.  And  did  not  that  appear  the  only  lustre 
That  made  me  worth  your  love  and  admiration? 

Din.  I  must  confess — 

Lam.  Why  would  you  deal  so  basely  ? 
So  like  a  thief,  a  villain  ? 

Din.  I^ace,  good  madam  ! 

Lam.  1*11  speak  aloud  too ! — ^Thns  malidonsly, 
Thus  breaking  all  the  rules  of  honesty, 
Of  honour  and  of  truth  (for  which  I  loved  you, 
For  which  I  call'd  yon  servant,  and  admired  you,) 
To  steal  that  jewel  purchased  by  another, 
Piously  set  in  wedlock,  even  that  jewel. 
Because  it  had  no  flaw,  you  held  unvaluable  ? 
Can  he,  that  has  loved  good,  dote  on  the  devil  ? 
(For  he  that  seeks  a  whore,  seeks  but  his  agent) 
Or  am  I  of  so  wild  and  low  a  blood. 
So  nursed  in  infamies  — - 

Din.  I  do  not  think  so, 
And  I  repent. 

Lam.  That  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Din.  It  was  your  treaty  drew  me  on. 

Lam,  But  it  was  your  villainy 
Made  you  pursue  it.     I  drew  you  but  to  try 
How  much  a  man,  and  nobly,  you  durst  stand, 


How  well  you  had  deserved  the  name  of  viitaooi: 
But  you,  like  a  wild  torrent,  mix'd  with  aH     • 
Beastly  and  base  affections,  came  floating  oa. 
Swelling  your  poison'd  biUows 

Din,  Will  you  betray  me? 

Lam,  To  all  the  miseries  a  vexed  woman  my. 

Din.  Let  me  but  out. 
Give  me  but  room  to  toss  my  aword  about  ne, 
And  I  will  tell  you,  you're  a  treacheroos  wdbui'. 
Oh,  that  I  had  but  words^— 

Lam.  They  will  not  serve  yon. 

Din.  But  two-edged  words,  to  cat  dice !  Alad;- 
traitor ! 
Perish  by  a  proud  puppet !   I  did  you  too  rnaci 

honour, 
To  tender  you  my  love ;  too  much  respected  yon. 
To  think  you  worthy  of  my  worst  embraces. 
Go,  take  your  groom,  and  let  him  dally  with  j«l 
Your  greasy  groom !    I  scorn  to  imp  yoor  fasf 

stock  ; 
You  are  not  fair,  nor  handsome ;  I  lied  loudlj, 
This  tongue    abused    you,  when   it  spoke  yw 
beauteous. 

Lam.  'Tis  very  well,  'tis  brave. 

DiTi.  Pat  out  your  light ; 
Your  lascivious  eyes  are  flames  enough 
For  fools  to  find  you  out    A  lady-pkytter ! 
Must  I  begin  your  sacrifice  of  mischief  ? 
I  and  my  friend,  the  first  fruits  of  that  blood 
You  and  your  honourable  husband  aim  at  ? 
Crooked  and  wretched  you  are  both  ! 

Lam.  To  you,  sir ; 
Yet,  to  the  eye  of  Justice,  straight  as  troth. 

Din.  Is  this  a  woman's  love  ?  a  woman's  nercr' 
Do  you  profess  this  seriously  ?  Do  you  langb  r 

Lam.  Ha,  ha  !  [^ 

Din.  Plague  light  upon  your  scorns,  v^mki  J(f^ 
flatteries ! 
Upon  your  tempting  faces,  all  destructions ! 
A  bed-rid  winter  hang  upon  your  cheeks. 
And  bkst,  blast,  bUst  those  buds  of  pride  tbat 

paint  you ! 
Death  in  your  eyes,  to  fright  men  from  these  das- 
Raise  up  your  trophy ! — Cleremont  I  Is^ 

Se-enter  ChKRmmoftrr  above. 

Cler.  What  a  vengeance  aii  you  ?     C^-»«  ■""* 

Din.  What  dismal  noise ! — Is  there  no  bonoo 
in  you  ? — 
Cleremont,  we  are  betray'd,  betray'df  aoU  bT  ■ 
Deal  bravely  for  thyself.  [woman ! 

Cler.  This  comes  of  rutting  I 
Are  we  made  stales  to  one  another  ? 

Din.  Yes; 
We  are  undone,  lost  1 

Cler.  You  shall  pay  for't,  greybeard ! 
Up,  up !  you  sleep  your  last  else ! 

Enter  above,  Anabkl  and  two  Serrants  wiib  lig^ 

1  Serv.  No,  not  yet,  sir.— 

Lady,  look  up — ^Would  you  have  wrong'd  tins 

beauty? 
Wake  so  tender  a  viigin  with  rough  terms?  , 

You  wear  a  sword ;  we  must  entreat  yoa  lc>^  '^    / 

2  Serv.  Fy,  sir !  so  sweet  a  lady  ? 
Cler.  Was  this  my  bedfellow  ? 

Pray,  give  me  leave  to  look  1  I  am  not  madye' >* 
I  may  be  by  and  by.     Did  this  lie  by  me  ? 
Did  1  fear  this  ?  Is  this  a  cause  to  shake  at  • 
Away  with  me,  for  shame  !  I  am  a  rascal  ^ 
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Enter  Champsrnbi.,  Bkauprb,  Ykrdohs,  Lamira, 
Clkrbmont,  and  iieo  Servants. 

Din,  I  am  amazed  too. 

Beau.  We'll  recover  you. 

Verdone.  Yoa  walk  Uke  Robin  Good-fellow,  all 
And  every  man  afraid  of  you.         [the  house  over, 

Din.  'Tis  well,  lady ! 
The  honour  of  this  deed  will  be  your  own ; 
The  world  shall  know  your  bounty. 

Beau.  What  shall  we  do  with  *em  ? 

Cler.  Greld  me ; 
For  'tis  not  fit  I  should  be  a  man  again ; 
I  am  an  ass,  a  dog ! 

Lam.  Take  your  revenges ; 
You   know  my  husband's  wrongs  and  your  own 
losses. 

Ana.  A  brave  man,  an  admirable  brave  man  ! 
Well,  well,  I  would  not  be  so  tried  again. 
A  very  handsome  proper  gentleman ! 

Cler.  Will  you  let  me  lie  by  her  but  one  hour 
And  then  hang  me  ?  [more. 

Din.  We  wait  your  malice ;    put  your  swords 
You  have  reason  to  seek  blood.       [home  bravely ! 

Lam.  Not,  as  you  are  noble  1 

Champ.  Hands  off,  and  give  them  liberty ;  only 

Beau.  We  have  done  that  already !  [disarm 'em. 

Champ.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ! 
I  am  glad  my  house  has  any  pleasure  for  you. 
I  keep  a  couple  of  ladies  here,  they  say  fair, 
And  you  are  young  and  handsome  gendemen : 
Have  you  any  more  mind  to  wenches  ? 

Cler.  To  be  abused  too ! — Lady,  you  might  have 
help'd  this. 

Ana.  Sir,  now  'tis  past ;  but  it  may  be  I  may 
Your  friend  hereafter  in  a  greats  matter,     [stand 

Cler.  Never  whilst  you  live. 

Ana.  You  cannot  tell. 
Now,  sir,  a  parting  hand. 


Cler.  Down  and  roses  I 
Well,  I  may  live  to  see  you  again. — ^A  dull  rogue ! — 
No  revelation  in  thee  ? 

Lam.  Were  you  well  frighted  ? 
Were  your  fits  from  the  heart  ?  of  all  colds  and 

colours  ? 
That's  all  your  punishment. 

Cler.  It  might  have  been  all  yours, 
Had  not  a  blockhead  undertaken  it. 

Champ.  Your  swords  you  must  leave  to  these 
gentlemen. 

Verdone.  And  now,  when  you  dare  fight, 
We  are  on  even  ice  again. 

Din.  'Tis  welL 
To  be  a  mistress,  is  to  be  a  monster  I 
And  so  I  leave  your  house,  and  you,  for  ever. 

Lam,  Leave  your  wild  lusts,  and  then  you  are 

Champ.  You  may  depart  too.  [a  master. 

Cler.  I  had  rather  stay  here. 

Champ.  'Faith,  we  shall  fright  you  worse. 

Cler,  Not  in  that  manner ; 
There's  five  hundred  crowns,  fright  me  but  so  again. 

Din.  Come,  Cleremont,  this  is  the  hour  of  fool. 

Cler.  Wiser  the  next  shall  be,  or  we'll  to  school. 
*  lExeunt  Clsrbmont  and  DrNAMT. 

Champ.  How  coolly  these  hot  gallants  are  de- 
'Faith,  cousin,  'twas  unconscionably  done,  [parted! 
To  lie  so  still,  and  so  long. 

Ana.  'Twas  your  pleasure ; 
If  'twere  a  fault,  I  may  hereaifter  mend. 

Champ.  Oh,  my  best  wife, 
Take  now  what  course  thou  wilt,  and  lead  what  life. 

Lam.  The  more  trust  you  commit,  the  more  care 
Goodness  and  virtue  shall  attend  my  will,      [still, 

Champ.   Let's  laugh  this  night  out  now,  aUd 
count  our  gains ; 
We  have  our  honours  home,  and  they  their  pains. 

IBxeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  ChKhBuom  and  Dinant. 


Din.  It  holds,  they  will  go  thither. 

Cler.  To  their  summer.house  ? 

Din.  Thither  i'  th'  evening ;  and,  which  is  the 
most  infliction. 
Only  to  insult  upon  our  miseries. 

Cler.  Are  you  provided  ? 

Din.  Yes,  yes. 

Cler.  Throughly? 

Din.  Throughly. 

Cler.  Basta,  enough !  I  have  your  mind ;  I  will 

Din.  At  such  an  hour.  [not  fkil  you. 

Cler.  Have  I  a  memory  ? 
A  cause,  and  will  to  do  ? — Thou  art  so  sullen 

Din.  And  shall  be,  till  I  have  a  fair  reparation. 

Cler.  I  have  more  reason,  for  I  'scaped  a  fortune, 
Which,  if  I  come  so  near  again^I  say  nothing ; 

But  if  I  sweat  not  in  another  fiuhion 

Oh,  a  delicate  wench  t 

Din.  'Tis  certain  a  most  handsome  one. 

Cler.  And,  methoaght,  the  thing  was  angry  with 
itself  too. 
It  lay  so  long  conceal'd.  But  I  must  part  with  you ; 


I  have  a  scene  of  mirth,  to  drive  this  firom  my  heart, 
And  my  hour  is  come. 

Din.  Miss  not  your  time. 

Cler.  I  dare  not.  lExeunt  teverallp. 


SCENE  U.^Another  Street. 

Enter  Sampsom  and  a  Gentloman. 

Gent.  I  presume,  sir,  you  now  need  no  instruc- 
tion, 
But  fairly  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman  : 
You  bear  your  uncle's  cause. 

Samp.  Do  not  disturb  me ; 
I  understand  my  cause,  and  the.  right  carriage. 

Gent.  Be  not  too  bloody. 

Samp.  As  I  find  my  enemy ;  if  his  sword  bite, 
If  it  bite,  sir,  you  must  pardon  me. 

Gent.  No  doubt  he  is  valiant ; 
He  durst  not  undertake  else. 

Samp.  He's  most  welcome, 
As  he's  most  valiant ;  he  were  no  man  for  me  else. 

Gent.  But  say  he  should  relent  ? 

Samp.  He  dies  relenting, 
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(I  cannot  help  it)  he  must  die  relenting; 
If  he  pray,  praying,  ipto  facto,  praying; 
(Yoar  honourable  way  admits  no  prayer) 
And  if  he  fight,  he  falls ;  there^a  his  quiehit, 

Gent,  You're  nobly  punctual.     Let's  retire  and 
But  still,  I  say,  haye  mercy  !  [meet  'em  ; 

Samp.  I  say,  honour!  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Aoom  tnCBAMPERNKL*8  House. 

Enter  CHAMPntHSL,  Lamira,  Axabml.,  Bbaumue,  Vca- 
DOWB,  Charloitb,  and  a  Servant 

Lam.  Will  not  you  go,  sweetheart ! 

Champ.  Go?  Til  fly  with  thee  ! 
I  stay  behind ! 

Lam.  My  father  will  be  there  too, 
And  all  our  best  friends. 

Beau.  And  if  we  be  not  merry, 
We  have  hard  luck,  lady. 

Verdone.  'Faith,  let's  have  a  kind  of  play. 

Champ.  What  shall  it  be  ? 

Verdone.  The  story  of  Dinant 

Lam.  With  the  merry  conceits  of  Cleremont, 
His  fits  and  fevers. 

Ana.  But  I'll  lie  still  no  more. 

Lam,  That,  as  you  make  the  play.     'Twill  be 
rare  sport ; 
Any  how  'twill  vex  my  gallants,  when  they  hear  it ! 
Have  you  given  order  for  the  coach  ? 

Char.  Yes,  madam. 

Champ.  My  easy  nag  and  pad  ? 

Serv.  'Tis  making  ready. 

Champ.  Where  are  your  horses  ? 

Beau,  Ready  at  an  hour,  sir. 
We'll  not  be  last 

Champ.  Fly  1  What  a  night  shall  we  have  ! 
A  roaring  merry  night ! 

Lam.  We'll  fly  at  all,  sir. 

Champ.  I'll  fly  at  thee  too,  finely,  and  so  ruffle 
rU  try  your  art  upon  a  country  pallet.  [thee ! 

Lam.  Brag  not  too  much,  for  fear  I  should 
Then,  if  you  fail [expect  it ; 

Champ.  Thou  say'st  too  true  ;  we  all  talk. 
But  let's  in,  and  prepare,  and  after  dinner 
B^n  our  mirthful  pilgrimage. 

Lam.  He  that's  sad, 
A  crab-faced  mistress  cleave  to  him  for  this  year ! 

{Extunt. 
— ♦ — 

SCENE  IV An  open  Field  without  the  City. 

Enter  Cleremont  and  La  Writ. 


La  Writ.  Since  it  cannot  be  the  judge 

Cier.  'Tis  a  great  deal  better. 

La  Writ.  You  are  sure  he  is  his  kinsman?  a 
gentleman  ? 

Cler.  As  arrant  a  gentleman,  and  a  brave  fellow, 
And  so  near  to  his  blood 

La  Writ.  It  shall  suffice : 
I'll  set  him  fiurdier  off,  I'll  give  a  remove 
Shall  quit  his  kindred ;  I'll  lop  him. 

Cler.  Will  you  kiU  him  ? 

La  Writ.  An  there  were  no  more  cousins  in  the 
world,  I  kill  him  ! 
I  do  mean,  sir,  to  kill  all  my  lord's  kindred ; 
For  every  cause  a  cousin. 

Cler.  How  if  he  have  no  more  cousins  ? 

La  Writ.  The  next  a-kin  then  to  his  lordship's 
Tlie  man  he  smiles  upon.  [favour ; 


Cler,  Why,  this  is  vengeance  1 
Horrid,  and  dire  I 

La  Writ.  I  love  a  dire  revenge : 
"  Give  me  the  man  that  will  all  othen  kiU* 
And  last  himself." 

Cler.  You  stole  that  resolution. 

La  Writ.  I  had  it  in  a  play,  but  that^saUoK. 
I  would  see  it  done. 

Cler.  Come,  you  must  be  more  merdfuL 

La  Writ.  To  no  lord's  coosins  in  the  worU;  1 
hate  'em  ! 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  of  coekatrioe; 
If  I  see  him  first,  he  dies. 

Cler.  A  strange  antipathy  ! 
What  think  you  of  their  nieces? 

La  WrU.  If  I  Uke  'em. 
They  may  live,  and  multiply. — 'TIS  a  pold  monks 

Cler.  *Tis  sharp  indeed.     You  have  broke  yoc 

La  WrU.  No,  verily.  [i^\ 

Cler.    Your  valour  would  have  ask'd  •  ^ 
foundation. 

La  WrU.  Hang  him,  I'U  kiU  him  fastia;. 

Enter  Sampson  and  the  Gentleman. 

Cler,  Here  they  come. 
Bear  yourself,  in  your  language,  smooth  and  geatT. 
When  your  swords  argue 

La  Writ.  Pray,  sir,  spare  your  precepts. 

Gent.  I  have  brought  you,  sir 

La  Writ.  'Tis  very  well ;  no  words. 

You  are  welcome,  sir  ! 

Samp.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  few  words. 

La  Writ.  I'll  kiU  you  for  your  ancle's  sskc. 

Samp.  I  love  you ; 
I'll  cut  your  throat  for  your  own  sake. 

La  Writ.  1  esteem  of  you. 

Cler.  Let's  render  'em  honest  and  fiur  gcDtlanes. 
Search  my  friend,  I'll  search  yours. 

Gent.  That's  quickly  done. 

Cler,  You  come  with  no  spells,  nor  witchcraft-* 

Samp.  I  come  fairly, 
To  kill  him  honestly. 

La  WrU.  Hang  spells  and  witchcrafts ! 
I  come  to  kill  my  lonl's  nephew  like  a  gcntknas . 
And  so  I  kiss  his  hand. 

Gent.  This  doublet  is  too  stiff. 

La  Writ.  Off  with  't ;  I  hate  it,  [Bi  fi^i' 

And  all  such  fortifications :  feel  my  skin  ; 
If  that  be  stiff,  flea  that  off  too. 

Gent.  'Tis  no  soft  one. 

La  WrU.  Offwith't,  I  say! 
I'll  fight  with  him  like  a  flead  cat. 

Gent.  You  are  well,  you  are  well. 

Cler.  You  must  uncase  too. 

Samp.  Yes,  sir. 
But  tell  me  this,  why  should  I  mix  miDehonoor 
With  a  fellow  that  has  ne'er  a  lace  in's  shirt  ? 

Gent.  That's  a  main  point ;  my  friend  has  two 

Cler.  That's  true,  sir. 

La  Writ.  Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost  ne« 
thou  know. 
An  old  and  tatter'd  colours  to  the  enemy 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more  ominoos  • 
This  shirt  five  times  victorious  I  have  fought  uno^* 
And  cut  through  squadrons  of  your  cartoascu- 

works 
As  I  will  do  through  thine.   Shake,  and  be  aatisfi*:^ 

Cler.  This  is  unanswerable. 

Samp.  But  may  I  fight 
With  a  foul  shirt  ? 
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Gent,  Most  certain,  so  it  be 
A  fighting  shirt,  let  it  be  ne'er  so  fool,  or  lousy ; 
Cfjesar  wore  such  a  one. 

Samp.  Saint  Denis,  then  ! 
I  accept  your  shirt. 

Cler-  Not  so  forward ;  first  you  must  talk  ; 
( It  is  a  main  point  of  the  French  method) 
Talk  civilly,  and  make  your  caase  authentic. 
Gent.  No  weapon  must  be  near  you,  nor  no  anger. 
Cier.  When  you  have  done,  then  stir  your  reso- 
Take  to  your  weapons  bravely.  [lutions  : 

La  Writ.  'Tis  too  cold, 
This  for  a  summer  fight. 
Cler.  Not  for  a  world 

You  should  transgress  the  rules 

Samp.  'Tis  peevish  weather ; 
I  had  rather  fight  without. 

Gent.  An  'twere  in  a  river 

Cler.  Where  both  stood  up  to  th*  chins  ! 
La  Writ.  Then  let's  Ulk  quickly, 
Plague  o'  this  circumstance  ! 
Cler.  Are  the  horses  come  yet  ? 
Gent,  Yes,  certain. — Give  your  swords  to  us ; 

now  civilly, 
Cler.  We'll  stand  a  while  off.— Take  the  things, 
and  leave  'em —       iAside  to  Vu  Gentleman. 
You  know  when — and  let  the  children  play  : 
This  is  a  dainty  time  of  fear  for  puppies. 
'Would  the  old  lord  were  here  ! 
Gent    He  would  die  with  laughter. 
Cler.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  time  to  see  this  game 
Away,  away  !  [out ; 

Gent.  Here's  like  to  be  a  hot  fight. 
Call  when  ye're  fit. 

\^Exeunt  Clkrkmort  and  Qentleroan  with  the  Dretiet 
and  Sieord4. 

La  Writ,  Why,  look  you,  sir,  you  seem  to  be  a 
gentleman. 
And  you  come  in  honour  of  your  uncle — Boh,  boh, 

'tis  very  cold ! — 
Your  uncle  has  offer'd  me  some  few  affronts. 
Past  flesh  and  blood  to  bear. — Boh,  boh,  wondrous 
cold ! 
Samp.  My  lord,  mine  uncle,  is  an  honourable 
And  what  he  offers — Boh,  boh,  cold  indeed ! —  [man, 
Having  made  choice  of  me,  an  unworthy  kinsman, 
Yet,  take  me  with  you, — Boh,   boh,   pestilence 

Not  altogether [cold  ! 

La  Writ.  Boh,  boh — I  say  altogether. 

Samp.  You  say  you  know  not  what  then — Boh, 

boh, — Sir. 
La  Writ.  Sir  me  with  your  sword  in  your  hand. 
You  have 
A  scurvy  uncle,  you  have  a  most  scurvy  cause, 
And  you  are— Boh,  boh  ! 
Samp.  Boh,  boh— What  ? 
La  Writ.  A  shitten  scurvy  cousin  I 
Samp.  Oar  swords,  our  swords  ! 
Thou  art  a  dog;  and,  like  a  dog — Our  swords  ! 
La   Writ.    Our  weapons,   gentlemen  !  —  Ha  ! 
Samp.  Where's  yours  ?     [where's  your  second  ? 
La  Writ.  So  ho  !  our  weapons ! 
Samp.  Wa,  ha,  ho  !  our  weapons  ! 
Our  doublets,  and  our  weapons  ! — I  am  dead. 
La  Writ,  First,  second,  third — A  plague  be  wi' 
you,  gentlemen  !  [starved. 

Samp.  Are  these  the  rules  of  honour?    I  am 
La  Writ,  They  are  gone,   and  we  are   here. 
What  shall  we  do? 


Samp.  Oh,  for  a  couple  of  faggots  ! 
La  Writ.  Hang  a  couple  of  faggots  ! 
Dar'st  thou  take  a  killing  cold  with  me  ? 
Samp.  I  have  it  already. 

La   Writ.  Rogues,  thieves — Boh,  boh  —  Run 
away  with  our  doublets  ! 
To  fight  at  buffets  now,  'twere  such  a  may-game  1 
Samp.  There  were  no  honour  in't;  pox  on't, 

'tis  scurvy ! 
La  Writ.  Or  to  revenge  my  wrongs  at  fisty- 

cuffs 

Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle's  cause  depend  on 

boxes ! 
La  Writ.  Let's  go  in  quest.  If  we  recover 'em — 
Samp.  Ay,  come,  our  colds  together,  and  our 

doublets. 
La  Writ.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  thou  art  a  valiant 
I  say,  if  ever  we  recover  'em —  [gentleman  ! 

Samp.  Let's  get  into  a  house,  and  warm  our 

hearts. 
La  Writ.  There's  ne'er  a  house  within  this  mile. 
Beat  me, 
Kick  me  and  beat  me  as  I  go,  and  I'll  beat  thee  too. 
To  keep  us  warm.     If  ever  we  recover  'em — 

[2^y  kick  one  another. 
Kick  hard ;  I'm  frozen.     So  so  ;  now  I  feel  it. 
Samp.  I  am  dull  yet. 

La  Writ.  I'll  warm  thee,  I'll  warm  thee — Gen- 
tlemen ! 
Rogues,  thieves,  thieves  !  Run  now ;  I'll  follow 
thee.  lExettnL 


SCENE  y.—A  Forest. 

Enter  Vbrtaioivk,    Champbrnxl,   Bbauprb,   Vxroonc, 
Lamira,  Anabbl,  Charlottb,  and  Nuraeb 

Vert.  Use  legs,  and  have  legs. 

Champ.  You  that  have  legs  say  so  ; 
I  put  my  one  to  too  much  stress. 

Verdone.  Your  horse,  sir. 
Will  meet  you  within  half  a  mile. 

Lam.  I  like 
The  walk  so  well,  I  should  not  miss  my  coach. 
Though  it  were  further. — Anabel,  thou'rt  sad : 
What  ails  my  niece  ? 

Beau,  She  is  still  devising,  sister. 
How  quietly  her  late  bedfellow  lay  by  her. 

Nurse,  Old  as  I  am,  he  would  have  startled  me ; 
Nor  can  you  blame  her. 

Char.  Had  I  ta'en  her  place, 
I  know  not,  but  I  fear  I  should  ha'  shrieked, 
Though  he  had  never  offer'd — 

Ana.  Out  upon  thee  ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  taught  him. 

Char.  1  think,  with  your  pardon, 
That  you  wish  now  you  had. 

Ana,  I  am  glad  I  yield  you 
Such  ample  scope  of  mirth.  IMusie  ofcomeU  within. 

Vert.  Nay,  bie  not  angry ; 
There's  no  ill  meant  —  Ha!  music t  and  choice 
music  ? 

Champ.  'Tis  near  us  in  the  grove.  What  cour- 
teous bounty 
Bestows  it  on  us  ?    My  dancing  days  are  done ; 
Yet  I  would  thank  the  giver,  did  I  know  him. 

Verdone.  'Tis,  questionless,  some  one  of  your 
own  village. 
That,  hearing  of  your  purposed  journey  thither, 
Prepares  it  for  your  entertainment,  and 
The  honour  of  my  lady. 
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Lam,  I  think,  rather, 
ome  of  yoar  lordship's  clients. 

Beau.  What  say  you,  cousin, 
r  they  shonld  prove  yoor  suitors  ? 

Verdone.  That's  most  likely  I 

NuT»e.  I  say,  if  you  are  noble,  be't  who  will, 
o  presently,  and  thank  'em.  I  can  jump  yet, 
ir  tread  a  measure. 

Lam,  Like  a  miller's  mare. 

Nurte,  I  warrant  you,  well  enough  to  serve 

the  country. 
'11  make  one,  and  lead  the  way.  IBxU. 

Char.  Do  you  note 
[ow  zealous  the  old  crone  is  ? 

Lam.  And  yon  titter 

.8  eagerly  as  she. — Come,  sweet,  we*U  follow ; 
o  ill  can  be  intended.  IMutic  ends. 

Champ.  I  ne'er  fear'd  yet.  IBxeunL 

Song  in  the  Wood. 

This  way,  this  way,  ootne  and  hear, 
You  that  hold  these  pleasures  dear ; 
Fill  your  ears  with  our  sweet  sound. 
Whilst  we  melt  the  troM/en  ground. 
This  way  come ;  make  haste,  oh,  fair ! 
Let  your  elear  eyes  gild  the  air ; 
Come,  and  bless  us  with  your  sight ! 
This  way,  this  way,  seek  delight  I 

Enter  a  eompanjf  a/' Gentlemen,  h4Unted  like  Rt^gSans. 

1  Gent.  They  are  ours ;  but  draw  them  on  a 

.    little  ftirther 
'rom  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  thicket, 
Lud  we  may  do't  as  safe  as  in  a  castle. 

2  Geni.  They  follow  still ;  the  president  Ver- 

taigne 
!ome8  on  apace,  and  Champemel  limps  after ; 
'he  women,  as  if  they  had  wings,  and  walked 
Jpon  the  air,  fly  to  us. 

1  Gent.  They  are  welcome ; 

^e'U  make  'em  sport.    Make  a  stand  here.    All 
low  we  are  to  proceed  ?  [know 

2  Gent.  We  are  instructed. 

1  Gent.  One  strain  or  two  more. 

IMuiic  eontinuet  teithin. 

'nUr  Ybrtaioivs,   Cbampkrrkl,    BKAiimR,  YnmoNS, 
Lamira,  Akabbl,  Nurse,  and  CHAHunrm. 

Excellent ;  they  are  come. 

Nurse,  We  cannot  miss;  in  such  a  business, 
line  ear  ne'er  fail'd  me.  [yet, 

Char.  'Would  we  were  at  it  once ! 

do  not  walk,  but  dance. 

1  Gent.  You  shall  have  dancing  1 
legin ;  and  when  I  give  the  word 

2  Gent.  No  more : 
V^e  are  instructed. 

lDanc£  ;  after  whicht  tke  Gentlonen  nuk  on  BsAoms 
and  eompanpt  and  seize  them. 

1  Gent.  Now! 

Beau.  But  win  us  fairly ! 

1  Gent.  Oh,  sir,  we  do  not  come  to  try  your 
valour, 
lut  to  possess  you ;  yet  we  use  you  kindly, 
Q  that,  like  English  thieves,  we  kill  you  not, 
lut  are  contented  with  the  spoil. 

Vert.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
low  hath  mine  age  deserved  this  ? 

Champ.  Hell  confound  it ! 
"his  comes  of  walking !     Had  I  kept 
ly  legs  on  my  good  horse,  my  armour  on. 


My  staff  in  my  rest,  and  this  good  swoiid  to  finewL 
How  I  would  break  and  scatter  tiiese ! 

All  the  Gent.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Champ.  Do  you  scorn  me,  rogues? 

Nurse.  Nay,  gentlemen,  kind  geutleaieii. 
Or  honest  keepers  of  these  woods  I  bat 
Be  not  so  rough  !     If  yon  are  taken 
My  beauty,  as  it  hath  been  worth  tlie 
Some  one  or  two  of  you  try  me  in  pdvnte ; 
You  shall  not  find  me  squeamish. 

Char,  Do  not  kill  me. 
And  do  your  worst ;  I'll  suffer. 

Lam.  Peace,  vile  creatures ! 

Vert.  Do  you  know  me,  or  my  place,  that  y^ia 
presume  not 
To  touch  my  person  ? 

1  Gent.  If  you  are  well,  rest  to  ;. 
Provoke  not  angry  wasps. 

Vert,  You  are  wasps  indeed. 
Never  created  to  yield  wax  or  honey* 
But  for  your  country's  torment.    Yet,  if  fon  sr 

men, 
(As  you  seem  sudi  in  shi^),  if  trve-bom 

men. 
However  want  compels  you  to  these 
Rest  satisfied  with  what  you  can  take  from  us ; 
These  ladies'  honours,  and  our  Ubertif 
We  freely  give  it. 

1  Gent,  You  give  but  our  own. 

Vert,  Look  on  these  grey  hairs,  ai 
be  old  1 
Their  tears,  as  you  would  have  yours  to  find 
When  justice  shall  o'ertake  you ! 

Champ,  Look  on  me. 
Look  on  me,  rascals,  and  learn  of  me,  too. 
That  have  been  in  some  part  of  your  profc 
Before  that  most  of  you  e'er  suck'd,  I  know  it ; 
I  have  rode  hard,  and  late  too. 

Vert.  Take  heed,  sir. 

Champ,  Then  use  me  like  a  brother  of  the  trade. 
For  I  have  been  at  sea,  as  you  on  land  are. 
Restore  my  matrimony  undefiled. 
Wrong  not  my  niece,  and  for  our  gold  or  aQver, 
If  I  pursue  you,  hang  me  1 

Nurse,  "Us  well  offer'd  ; 
And,  as  I  said,  sweet  gentlemen  with  boot  firaea. 
If  you  are  high,  and  want  some  sport  or  so, 
(As  living  without  action  here  you  may  do). 
Forbear  their  tender  gristles  ;  they  are  meat 
Will  wash  away,  there  is  no  substance  in  it ; 
We  that  are  expert  in  the  game,  and  tough  too. 
Will  hold  you  play. 

1  C^ent.  This  hen  longs  to  be  trodden. 

Enter  Ddtamt  and  Clbuemoht. 

Din,  Lacquey,  my  horse ! 
Cler,  This  way,  I  heard  the  cries 
Of  distress'd  women. 

2  Gent.  Stand  upon  your  guard ! 

Din.  Who's  here?  my  witty,  scornful,  lady- 
In  the  hands  of  ruffians  ?  lpl(>tt 

Cler.  And  my  fine  cold  virgin, 
That  was  insensible  of  man  and  woman  ? 

Din.  Justice  too. 
Without  a  sword  to  guard  itself? 

Cler.  And  valour  with  its  hands  bound  ? 

Din.  And  the  great  soldier  dull  ? 
Why,  this  is  strange. 

Lam.  Dinant,  as  thou  art  noble 

Ana.  As  thou  art  valiant,  Cleremont 
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Lam.  As  ever  I 
Appeared  lovely 

Ana>  As  you  ever  hope 
For  what  I  would  give  gladly — — 

Cler.  Pretty  conjurations ! 

Lam.  All  injuries  a  little  laid  behind  yon    ' 

Ana.  Shew  yourselves  men,  and  help  us. 

Din.  Though  your  many 
And  gross  abuses  of  me  should  more  move  me 
To  triumph  in  your  miseries  than  relieve  you, 
Yet,  that  hereafter  you  may  know  that  I, 
The  scom'd  and  despised  Dinant,  know  what  does 
Belong  to  honour,  thus 

Cler.  I  will  say  little  1  ITkeg  fight 

Speak  thou  for  me ! 

Champ.  *Tw  bravdy  fought. 

Vert.  Brave  tempers. 
To  do  thus  for  their  enemies  I 

Champ.  They  are  lost  yet. 

1  Gent.  You,  that  would  rescue  others,  shall 
What  they  were  bom  to.  [now  feel 

2  Gent.  Hurry  them  away'!  ^ 

lExeunt  all  but  Ykrtaioitb  and  GiUMPmuraL. 

Champ.  That  I  could  follow  them  t 

Vert.  I  only  can 
Lament  my  fortune,  and  desire  of  Heaven 
A  little  life  for  my  revenge. 

Champ.  The  provost 
Shall  tire  the  woods,  but  I  will  find  'em  out : 
No  cave,  no  rock,  nor  hell,  shall  keep  them  firom 
My  searching  vengeance ! 

Enter  La  Writ  and  Raupboh, 

La  Writ.  Oh,  cold  !  oh,  fearful  cold !     Plague 
of  all  seconds. 

Samp.  Oh,  for  a  pint  of  burnt  wine,  or  a  sip 
Of  aquafortis! 

Champ.  The  rogues  have  met  with  these  two, 
Upon  my  life,  and  robb'd  'em. 

La  Writ.  As  you  are  honourable  gentlemen. 
Impart  unto  a  couple  of  cold  oombatants 

Samp.  My  lord  mine  uncle,  as  I  live  1 

La  Writ.  Pox  take  him  ! 
How  that  word  has  warm'd  my  mouth ! 

Vert.  Why,  how  now,  cousin  ? 
Why,  why — and  where,  man,  have  you  been  ?  at  a 

poulter's. 
That  you  are  cased  thus  like  a  rabbet  ?     I  could 

laugh  now. 
And  I  shall  laugh,  for  all  I  have  lost  my  children ; 
Laugh  monstrously. 

Champ.  What  are  they  ? 

Vert.  Give  me  leave,  sir ; 
Laugh  more  and  more,  never  leave  laughing ! 

Champ.  Why,  sir? 

Vert.  Why,  'tis  such  a  thing,  (I  smell  it,  sir,  I 
Such  a  ridiculous  thing  I [smell  it ;) 

La  Writ.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  my  lord  ? 
I  am  very  cold,  but  that  should  not  be  langh'd  at. 

Champ.  What  art  thou  ? 

La  Writ.  What  art  thou  ? 

Samp.  If  he  had  his  doublet. 
And  his  sirord  by  his  side,  as  a  gentleman  ought  to 

Vert.  Peace,  monsieur  Sampson !        [have 

Champ.  Come  hither,  little  gentleman. 

La  Writ.  Base  is  the  slave  commanded :  Come 

Vert.  This  is  the  Little  Advocate.  [to  me. 

Champ.  What  Advocate  ? 

Vert.  The  Little  Advocate  that  sent  me  a  chal- 
lenge. 


I  told  you  that  my  nephew  undertook  it. 

And  what  'twas  like  to  prove :  Now  you  see  the 

Champ.  Is  this  the  Little  Lawyer?  [issue. 

La  Writ.  You  have  a  sword,  sir. 
And  I  have  none  ;  you  have  a  doublet  too. 
That  keeps  you  warm,  and  makes  you  merry. 

Samp.  If  your  lordship  knew 
The  nature  and  the  nobleness  of  the  gentleman, 
Though  he  shew  slight  here,  and  at  what  gusts  of 

danger 
His  manhood  has  arrived,  but  that  men's  fates  are 

foolish, 
And  often  headlong  over-run  their  fortunes 

La  Writ.  That  Little  Lawyer  would  so  prick 
his  ears  up. 
And  bite  your  honour  by  the  nose 

Champ.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

La  Writ.  So  niggle  about  your  grave  shins,  lord 
Vertaigne,  too 

Samp.  No  more,  sweet  gentleman ;  no  mor^  of 
that,  sir. 

La  Writ,  I  will  have  more,  I  must  have  more. 

Vert.  Out  with  it 

Samp.  Nay,  he  is  as  brave  a  fellow 

Champ.  Have  I  caught  you  ?      iStrikes  him  doum. 

Vert.  Do  not  kill  him,  do  not  kill  him. 

Champ.  No,  no,  no,  I  will  not. 
D'you  peep  again  ?  Down,  down,  proud  heart ! 

Samp.  Oh,  valour ! 
Look  up,  brave  friend ;  I  have  no  means  to  rescue 

thee. 
My  kingdom  for  a  sword ! 

Champ.  I'll  sword  you  presently ; 
I'll  claw  your  skin-coat  too. 

Vert.  Away,  good  Sampson ; 
You  go  to  grass  else  instantly. 

Samp.  But  do  not  murder  my  brave  friend. 

Vert.  Not  one  word. 

Champ.  If  you  do,  sirrah 

Samp.  Must  I  go  off  dishonour'd  ? 
Adversity  tries  valour ;  so  I  leave  thee  !  lExit. 

Champ.  Are  you  a  lawyer,  sir? 

La  Writ.  1  was,  I  was,  sir. 

Champ.  Nay,  never  look ;  your  lawyer's  pate 
is  broken. 
And  your  litigious  blood  about  your  ears,  sirrah ! 
Why  do  you  fight  and  snarl  ? 

La  Writ.  1  was  possess'd. 

Champ.  I'll  dispossess  you.  LBeatt  him. 

Vert.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

La  Writ.  Et  /tt.  Brute  9 

Vert.  Beat  him  no  more. 

Champ.  Alas,  sir,  I  must  beat  him, 
Beat  him  into  his  business  again ;  he  will  be  lost 

Vert.  Then,  take  your  way.  [else. 

Champ.  Lie  still,  and  do  not  struggle. 

La  Writ.  I  am  patient. 
I  never  saw  my  blood  before ;  it  jades  me  : 
I  have  no  more  heart  now  than  a  goose. 

Champ.  Why,  sirrah. 
Why  do  you  leave  your  trade,  your  trade  of  living. 
And  send  your  challenges  like  thunderbolts. 
To  men  of  honour'd  place  ? 

La  Writ.  1  understand,  sir ; 
I  never  understood  before  your  beating. 

Champ.  Does  this  work  on  you  ?^ 

La  Writ.  Yes. 

Champ.  Do  you  thank  me  for't  ? 

La  Writ.  As  well 
As  a  beaten  man  can. 
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Champ,  And  do  you  promise  me, 
To  fall  close  to  your  trade  again  ?  leave  brawling  ? 

La  Writ.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  and  life. 

Champ.  And  ask  this  nobleman  forgiveness  ? 

La  Writ.  Heartily. 

Champ.  Rise  then,  and  get  you  gone ;  and  let 
me  hear  of  you 
As  of  an  advocate  new-vamp'd.     No  more  words ; 
Get  you  off  quickly,  and  make  no  murmurs ; 
I  shall  pursue  you  else. 

La  Writ.  1  have  done,  sweet  gentleman.   lExit. 

Vert.  But  we  forget  ourselves,  our  friends,  and 
children. 

Champ.  We'll  raise  the  country  first,  then  take 
our  fortunes.  lExeunL 


SCENE  VI. — Another  part  of  the  same,  teith  a 
Cave  in  the  Back-ground. 

Enter  First  Gentleman  and  LAinaA. 

1  Gent.  Shall  I  entreat  for  what  I  may  command? 

Lam.  Think  on  my  birth. 

1  Gent.  Here  I  am  only  noble, 
A  king,  and  thou  in  my  dominions,  fool, 
A  subject,  and  a  slave. 

Lam.  Be  not  a  tyrant, 
A  ravisher  of  honour,  gentle  sir, 
And  I  will  think  you  such  ;  and  on  my  knees, 
As  to  my  sovereign,  pay  a  subject's  duty, 
With  prayers  and  tears. 

1  Gent.  I  like  this  humble  carriage. 

I  will  walk  by ;  but  kneel  you  still,  and  weep  too, 
(It  shews  well)  while  I  meditate  on  the  prey, 
Before  I  seize  it. 

Lam.  Is  there  no  mercy.  Heaven  } 

Enter  Second  Gentleman  and  Aitabxl. 

2  Gent.  Not  kiss  you?    I  will  kiss,  and  kiss 

again. 
Ana.  Savage  villain  I 
My  innocence  be  my  strength !  I  do  defjr  thee, 
Thus  scorn  and  spit  at  thee.     Will  you  come  on, 

sir:* 
You're  hot ;  there  is  a  cooler.        IDrawt  out  a  knife. 

1  Gent.  A  virago  ? 

Ana.  No,  loathsome  goat,  more,  more ;  I  am 
that  goddess, 
That  here  with  whips  of  steel,  in  hell  hereafter. 
Scourge  rape  and  theft. 

2  Gent.  I'll  try  your  deity. 

Ana.  My  chastity,  and  this  knife  held  by  a 
virgin, 
Against  thy  lust,  thy  sword,  and  thee  a  beast, 
Call  on  for  the  encounter. 

[Throvet  her  and  tuket  her  kni/e. 

2  Gent.  Now  what  think  you  ? 
Are  you  a  goddess  ? 

Ana.  In  me  their  power  suffers 
That  should  protect  the  innocent. 

1  Gent.  I  am 
All  fire,  and  thou  shalt  quench  it,  and  serve  my 

pleasures. 

Come,  partner  in  the  spoil  and  the  reward, 
Let  us  enjoy  our  purchase. 

Lam.  Oh,  Dinant! 
Oh,  Heaven  1  oh,  husband  ! 

Ana*  Oh,  my  Cleremont  1 


1  Gent.  Two  are  our  slaves  they  call  on;  brae 

'em  forth. 
As  they  are  chain'd  together ;  let  them  see. 
And  suffer  in  the  object. 

2  Geni.  While  we  sit. 
And  without  pity  hear  'em. 

Enter  ike  rest  of  the  Gentlemen,  hringing  <ii  DoAn  iW 

Clbrsmovt,  hound. 

Cler.  By  my  life, 
I  suffer  more  for  thee  than  for  myself. 

Din.  Be  a  man,  Cleremont,  and  look  upoa  'ec 
As  such  that  not  alone  abused  our  serrice. 
Fed  us  with  hopes  most  bitter  in  digestion ; 
But,  when  love  fail'd,  to  draw  on  further  mischief. 
The  baits  they  laid  for  us  were  our  own  hoaoiin. 
Which  thus  hath  made  us  slaves  too,  wone  the 

2  GeiU.  He  dies.  IsUto. 

1  Gent.  Pray  hold ;  give  him  a  little  rcspitt 
Din.  I  see  you  now  beyond  expression  wretcW. 

The  wit  you  bragged  of  fool'd  that  boasted  boaoar. 
(As  you  believed,  compass'd  with  walls  of  bnss. 
To  guard  it  sure.)  subject  to  be  o'er-thrown 
With  the  least  blast  of  lust. 

Lam.  A  most  sad  truth. 

Din.  That  confidence  which  was  not  tobesbafas. 
In  a  perpetual  fever,  and  those  favours. 
Which,  with  so  strong  and  oeremonioos  duty, 
Your  lover  and  a  gentleman  lon^  0Oii|ht  for. 
Sought,  sued,  and  kneel'd  in  Tain  for,  must  jtc 

yield  up 
To  a  licentious  villain,  that  will  hanfly 
Allow  you  thanks  for't. 

Cler.  Something  I  must  say  too. 
And  to  you,  pretty  one,  though  crying  one. 
To  be  hang'd  now,  when  these  worshipful  benches 

please, 
(Though  I  know  not  their  faces  that  condcnui  of 
A  little  startles  me ;  but  a  man  is  nothing, 
A  maidenhead  is  the  thing,  the  thing  all  aim  it 
Do  not  you  wish  now,  and  wish  from  your  beart 

too, 
When,  scarce  sweet  with  my  fears,  I  long  »J  ^: 

you, 
(Those  fears  you  and  your  good  annt  put  up<m  ^^ 
To  make  you  sport)  you  had  given  a  little  hint, 
A  touch  or  so,  to  tell  me  I  was  mortal. 
And  by  a  mortal  woman  ? 

Ana.  Pray  you  no  more ! 

Cler.  If  I  had  loosed  that  virgin  zone,  obsc"* 
I  would  have  hired  the  best  of  all  our  poets    [va. 
To  have  sung  so  much,  and  so  well,  in  the  honour 
Of  that  night's  joy,  that  Ovid's  Afternoon, 
Nor  his  Corinna,  should  again  be  mention'd. 

Ana.  I  do  repent,  and  wish  I  had. 

Cler.  That's  comfort. 
But  now 

2  Gent.  Another,  that  will  have  it  offer'd. 
Compel  it  to  be  offer'd,  shall  enjoy  it ! 

Cler.  A  rogue,  a  ruffian  ? 

2  Gent.  As  you  love  your  throat 

1  Gent.  Away  with  them. 

Ana.  Oh,  Cleremont ! 

Lam.  Oh,  Dinant ! 

Din.  I  can  but  add  your  sorrows  to  my  s^n^^** 
Your  fears  to  my  fears. 

Cler.  To  your  wishes  mine. 
This  slave  may  prove  unable  to  perform. 
Till  I  perform  the  task  that  I  was  bom  for.  ^ 

Ana.  Amen,  amen ! 
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1  Geni,  Drag  the  slaves  hence.  For  you, 
A  while  rU  lock  you  up  here :  Study  all  ways 
You  can  to  please  me,  or,  the  deed  being  done, 
You  are  but  dead. 

2  Gent.  This  strong  yault  shall  contain  you ; 
There  think  how  many  for  your  maidenhead 


Have  pined  away,  and  be  prepared  to  lose  it 
With  penitence. 

1  Gent,  No  human  help  can  save  you. 
Ladies.  Help,  help ! 

2  Gent.  You  cry  in  vain ;  rocks  cannot  hear  you. 

[Exeitni, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L— ^  Room  in  the  Cave. 


A  horrid  noise  nf  music  ^tkin.  Enter  ons  and  opens  the 
dooTt  within  which  Lamira  and  Awabsl  were  Mti<  up, 
they  in  ail /ear. 

Lam.'  Oh,  cousin,  how  I  shake !  all  this  long 
night. 
What  frights  and  noises  we  have  heard  !  still  they 

increase. 
The  villains  put  on  shapes  to  torture  us. 
And,  to  their  devil's  form,  such  preparations 
As  if  they  were  a-hatching  new  dishonours, 
And  fatal  rain,  past  dull  man's  invention. 
Go  not  too  far,  and  pray,  good  cousin,  Anabel! 
Hark,  a  new  noise  ! 

{^A  strange  musiCt  saekbul,  and  troop-mutic. 

Ana,  They  are  exquisite  in  mischief. 
I  will  go  on ;  this  room  gives  no  protection, 
More  than  the  next. — ^What's  that !    How  sad  and 
The  sound  comes  to  us  !  [hollow, 

[Gentlemen  peeping  abwe,  disguised  in  horrid  shapes. 

Lam.  Groaning,  or  singing,  is  it  ?    ILouder  noise. 

Ana,  The  wind,  I  think,  murmuring  amongst 
old  rooms. 

Lam.  Now  it   grows  louder;   sure  some  sad 
presage 
Of  our  foul  loss. — [A  Gentleman  peept.} — Look, 
now  they  peep. 

Ana,  Pox  peep  'em  1 

Lam.  Ob,  give  them  gentle  language. 

Ana.  Give  *em  rats-bane.    [Gentlemen  peep  above. 

Lam.  Now  they're  above. 

Ana.  I  would  tiiey  were  i'  th'  centre. 

Lam,  Thou  art  so  foolish  desperate. 

Ana.  Since  we  must  lose 

Lam.  Call  'em  brave  fellows,  gentlemen. 

Ana.  Call  'em  rogues, 
Rogaes  as  they  are,  rude  rogues,  uncivil  villains  ! 

Lam.  Look,  an  thou  woo't  beware ;  dost  thou 
feel  the  danger .' 

Ana.  'Till  the  danger  feel  me,  thus  will  I  talk 
still. 
And  worse  when  that  comes  too ;  they  cannot  eat 
This  is  a  punishment  upon  our  own  prides  [me. 
Most  justly  laid :  We  must  abuse  brave  gentlemen. 
Make  'em  tame  fools  and  hobby-horses  ;  laugh  and 

jeer  at 
Such  men  too,  and  so  handsome  and  so  noble. 

That  howsoever  we  seem'd  to  carry  it 

*Would  'twere  to  do  again  ! 

Letm.  I  do  confess,  cousin. 
It  was  too  harsh,  too  foolish. 

Ana.  Do  you  feel  it  ? 
Do  you  find  it  now  ?  take  heed  o'  th'  punishment. 
We  might  have  had  two  gallant  gentlemen. 
Proper,  [and]  young ;  oh,  how  it  tortures  me ! 
Two  devils  now,  two  rascals,  two-and- twenty 

Lam.  Oh,  think  not  so. 

ff 


Ana.  Nay,  an  we  *8cape  so  modestly 

Lam.  May  we  be  worthy  any  eyes,  or  knowledge, 
When  we  are  used  thus.' 

Ana,  Why  not  ?  why  do  you  cry  ? 
Are  we  not  women  still  ?  what  were  we  made  for  ? 

Lam,  But  thus,  thus  basely — r- 

Ana,  *Tis  against  our  wills  ; 
And  if  there  come  a  thousand,  so. 

Lam,  Out  on  thee ! 

Ana.  You  are  a  fool :  What  we  cannot  resist, 
Why  should  we  grieve  and  blush  for  ?   There  be 

women. 
And  they  that  bear  the  name  of  excellent  women. 
Would  give  their  whole  estates  to  meet  this  for- 
tune. 

Lam.  Hark  !  a  new  noise  !       \liew  sound  within. 

Ana,  Let  'em  go  on  ;  I  fear  not. 
If  wrangling,  fighting,  and  scratching,  cannot  pre- 
serve me. 
Why,  so  be  it,  cousin.     If  I  be  ordain'd 
To  breed  a  race  of  rogues—^ 

Enter  /our  over  the  stage,  with  Bbauprb  and  Vbrdonm 
bound,  and  halters  about  their  nt'cks. 

Lam.  They  come. 

Ana,  Be  firm ; 
They  are  welcome. 

Lam,  What  mask  of  death  is  this  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
brother ! 

Ana,  My  coz  too  ?  why,  now  you  are  glorious 
villains ! 

Lam.  Oh,  shall  we  lose  our  honours  ? 

Ana.  Let  'em  go ; 
When  death  prepares  the  way,  they  are  but  pa- 
Why  must  these  die  ?  [geants. 

Beau.  Lament  your  ovrn  misfortunes  ; 
We  perish  happily  before  your  ruins. 

Ana,  Has  mischief  ne'er  a  tongue  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  foolish  woman, 
Our  captain's  will  is  death. 

Ana.  You  dare  not  do  it. 
Tell  thy  base  boist'rous  captain  what  I  say. 
Thy  lawless  captain,  that  he  dares  not ! 
D'you  laugh,  you  rogue?  you  pamper'd  rogue? 

Lam.  Good  sir, 
(Good  cousin,  gently !)  as  you  are  a  gentleman 

Ana.  A  gentleman  !  A  slave,  a  dog,  the  devil's 
harbinger ! 

Lam.  Sir,  as  you  had  a  mother 

Ana.  He  a  mother  ? 
Shame  not  the  name  of  mother  ?  A  she-bear, 
A  bloody  old  wolf-bitch  1  A  woman-mother? 
Looks  that  rude  lump,  as  if  he  had  a  mother  } 
Intreat  him?     Hang  him!— Do  thy  worst;  thou 

darest  not. 
Thou  darest  not  wrong  their  lives ;  thy  captain 

dares  not ; 
They  are  persons  of  more  price. 
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Verdone.  Whatc'cr  we  suffery 
Let  not  yoar  angers  wrong  yon. 

Ana.  You  cannot  suffer ; 
The  men  that  do  this  deed  must  live  i'  th'  moon. 
Free  from  the  gripe  of  justice. 

Lam,  Is  it  not  better 

Ana,  Is  it  not  better?  Let  'em  go  on  like  rascals^ 
And  put  false  faces  on  ?  they  dare  not  do  it ! 
Flatter  such  scabs  of  native  ? 

2  Geni.  Woman,  woman^ 
The  next  work  is  with  you. 

Ana,  Unbind  those  gentlemen. 
And  put  their  fatal  fortunes  on  our  necks. 

Lam,  As  you  have  mercy,  do  1 

Ana,  As  you  are  monsters  ? 

Lam.  Fright  us  no  more  with  shipwreck  of  our 
honours ; 
Nor,  if  there  be  a  guilt  by  us  committed. 
Let  it  endanger  those. 

Ana,  I  say,  they  dare  not 

There  be  a  thousand  gallowses,  ye  rogues ! 
Tortures,  ye  bloody  rogues  !  wheels  ! 

2  Geni,  Away. 

Lam.  Stay. 

Ana,  Stay; 
Stay,  and  Til  flatter  too.     Good  sweet-faced  gen- 
tlemen, 
You  excellent  in  honesty  ! — Oh,  kinsmen  ! 
Oh,  noble  kinsmen ! 

Gent.  Away  with  'em  ! 

iExeunt  Ybrdows,  Bsaufbb,  and  Gentlemen. 

Ana,  Stay  yet. 

The  devil  and  his  lovely  dam  walk  with  yon ! 
Come,  fortify  yourself ;  if  they  do  die, 
(Which  all  that  ruggedness  cannot  rack  into  me) 
They  cannot  find  an  hour  more  innocent. 
Nor  more  friends  to  revenge  'em. 


Enter  Clkhbmont  dUguited. 

Lam.  Now  stand  constant ; 
For  now  our  trial's  come. 

Cler.  This  beauty's  mine  ; 
Your  minute  moves  not  yet. 

Lam.  She  sinks  ! If  Christian, 


[AjrABKi./a//f. 


If  any  spark  of  noble  heat- 

Cler.  [^par/ to  An  ABEL.]  Rise,  lady. 
And  fearless  rise ;  there's  no  dishonour  meant  you. 
Do  you  know  my  tongue  ? 

Ana.  1  have  heard  it. 

Cler,  Mark  it  better. 
I  am  one  that  loves  you ;  fairly,  nobly  loves  you. 
Look  on  my  face.  IPuUt  cffhU  mask. 

Ana,  Oh,  sir  1 

Cler,  No  more  words  ;  softly 
Hark,  but  hark  wisely  how,  understand  well. 
Suspect  not,  fear  not. 

Ana.  You  have  brought  me  comfort. 

Cler.  If  you  thmk  me  worthy  of  your  husband, 
I  am  no  rogue  nor  beggar ;  if  you  dare  do  thus 

Ana.  You're  monsieur  Cleremont  ? 

Cler,  I  am  the  same. 
If  you  dare  venture,  speak  ;  if  not,  I  leave  you, 
And  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  these  villains. 
That  will  not  woo  you  much. 

Ana.  Save  my  reputation. 
And  free  me  from  these  slaves  ! 

Cler.  By  this  kiss,  I'll  do  it. 
And  from  the  least  dishonour  they  dare  aim  at  yon. 
I  have  a  priest  too  shall  be  ready. 

Ana.  You  are  forward. 


for. 


Lam.  Is  this  my  constant  ooasiii^ 
Kisses  and  hugs  the  thief  1 
Ana,  You'U  offernothing? 
Cler.  Till  all  be  tied,  not,  as  I  mm  a 
Ana,  Can  yon  relieve  my  annt  too  ? 
Cler.  Not  yet,  mistress. 
But  fear  nothing ;  all  shall  be  welL 
It  must  be  done  i'  th'  moment,  O] 
Ana.  I  am  with  you. 
Cler,  I'll  know  now  who  sleeps  bj 
your  standing. 

iBxeunt  Ci  nwwnwr 
Lam,  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  thine 
dwell  with  thee ! 
Is  this  the  constancy  she  shew'd,  die  biafeij 
The  dear  lore  and  the  life  she  owed 
Oh,  brave  tongue-valiant,  glorious 
Is  diis  the  noble  anger  you  arrived  at  ? 
Are  these  the  thieves  you  scom'd,  the 

rail'd  at, 
The  scabs  and  scums  of  nature?  Oh,  fair 
Excellent  virtue,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
What  hand  of  Heaven  b  over  us,  whi 

viigins 
Yield  to  their  fears,  and  to  their  fears  their 

tunes? 
Never,   Belief,  come  near  me  more ! 

wench, 
A  long  farewell  from  all  that  ever  knew  tfaee ! 
My  turn  is  next ;  I  am  resolved.     It  cornea ; 
But  in  a  noUer  shape  ?     Ha  I 

JETnier  DiXAiiT. 

Din,  Bless  you,  lady  I 

Lam.  Indeed,  sir,  I  had  need  of  many  bleaaiiigs : 
For  all  the  hours  I  have  had  since  I  came  here 
Have  been  so  many  curses.   How  got  yoa  fiberty  ? 
For  I  presume  you  come  to  comfort  me. 

Din,  To  comfort  you,  and  love  yoa,  'tis  most 
true; 
My  bondage  was  as  yours,  as  full  of  bittenaeaa. 
And  every  hour  my  death. 

Lam,  Heaven  was  your  oomforf. 

Din,  Till  the  last  evening,  sitting  full  of  ladness, 
Wailing,  sweet  mistress,  your  unhappy  fortancs 
(Mine  own  I  had  the  least  care  of),  round  abovt  me 
The  captain  and  the  company  stood  gaping. 
When  I  began  the  story  of  my  love 
To  you,  fair  saint,  and  with  so  full  a  sorrow 
FoUow'd  each  point,  that,  even  from  tboae  mJe 

eyes. 
That  never  knew  what  pity  meant,  or  mercy. 
There  stole  down  soft  relentings :  (Take  heed  mis- 
tress. 
And  let  not  such  unholy  hearts  out-do  yoa ! 
The  soft-plumed  god  will  see  again !)  Thns  taken. 
As  men  transform^  with  the  strange  tale  I  told. 
They  stood  amazed ;  then  bid  me  rise  and  live. 
Take  liberty  and  means  to  see  your  person. 
And  wish'd  me  prosperous  in  your  love:  Wish 

you  so ; 
Be  wise  and  loving,  lady ;  shew  but  yon  so ! 

Lam,  Oh,  sir,  are  these  fit  hours  to  talk  of  low 
Shall  we  make  fools  of  our  afllictions  ?  [in  ? 

Can  any  thing  sound  sweetly  in  mine  ears. 
Where  all  the  noise  of  bloody  horror  is  ? 
My  brother,  and  my  cousin,  they  are  dead,  sir, 
Dead,  basely  dead  !  Is  this  an  age  to  fool  in  ? 
And  I  myself,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  be ! 
«  Yet  I  must  thank  you ;  and  if  happily 
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Yon  had  ask'd  me  yeiterday,  when  these  were 

living. 
And  my  fears  less,  I  might  have  hearken*d  to 
you. 
Z>tfi.  Peace  to  your  grief  I  I  bind  you  to  your 
word. 

Enter  Clbrbmont,  Ahabxz.,  Bbaufbb,  Ykrdohm, 
CHABXjoTtm,  None,  and  the  two  Gentlemen. 

Lam.  How  I  do  yon  conjure  ? 
/>m.  Not  to  raise  dreadful  apparitions,  madam, 
But  such  as  you  would  gladly  see. 

Lam.  My  brother, 
And  nephew  liring? 

JSeau.  And  bo&  owe  their  lives 
To  the  favour  of  these  gentlemen. 

VereUme.  Who  deserve 
Oar  service,  and,  for  us,  your  gracious  thanks. 

Lam.  Which  I  give  freely,  and  become  a  suitor, 
To  be  hereafter  more  familiar  IKUta  them. 

With  such  great  worth  and  virtue. 

1  Gent.  Ever  think  us 
Your  servants,  madam. 

Cler.  Why,  if  thou  wilt  needs  know 
How  we  are  freed,  I  will  discover  it. 
And  with  laconic  brevity.     These  gentlemen 
This  night  encountering  with  those  outlaws  that 
Yesterday  made  us  prisoners,  and,  as  we  were 
Attempted  by  'em,  they  with  greater  courage, 
(I  am  sure  with  better  fortune)  not  alone 
Guarded  themseWes,  but  forced  the  bloody  thieves. 
Being  got  between  them  and  this  hellish  cave. 
For  safety  of  their  lives,  to  fly  up  higher 
Into  the  woods,  all  left  to  their  possession : 
This  saved  your  brother  and  your  nephew  from 
The  gibbet,  this  redeemed  me  from  my  chains. 
And  gave  my  friend  his  liberty ;  this  preserved 
Your  honour,  ready  to  be  lost. 

Din.  But  that  lAiide. 

I  know  this  for  a  lie,  and  that  the  thieves 
And  gentlemen  are  the  same  men,  by  my  practice 
Subom'd  to  this,  he  does  deliver  it 
With  such  a  constant  brow,  that,  I  am  doubtful, 
I  should  believe  him  too. 

1  Gent.  If  we  did  well. 
We  are  rewarded. 

2  Gent.  Thanks  but  take  away 
From  what  was  freely  purposed. 

Cler.  Now,  by  this  hand,  [To  (Jb«Oeiitlem«iajMir(. 
,    You  have  so  cunningly  discharged  your  parts. 
That,  while  we  live,  rest  confident  you  shall 
Command  Dinant  and  Cleremont.    Nor  Beaupr^ 
Nor  Verdone  scents  it ;  for  the  ladies,  they 
,    Were  easy  to  be  gull'd. 

1  Gent.  'Twas  but  a  jest ; 
And  yet  the  jest  may  chance  to  break  our  necks, 
Should  it  be  known. 

Cler,  Fear  nothing. 

Din.  Cleremont, 
Say,  what  success  } 

Cler.  As  thou  wouldst  wish ;  'tis  done,  lad ! 
The  grove  will  witness  with  me,  that  this  night 
I  lay  not  like  a  block.    But  how  speed  you  ? 

Din,  I  yet  am  in  suspense ;  devise  some  means 
To  get  these  off,  and  speedily. 

Cler.  I  have  it. — 
Come,  we  are  dull ;  I  think  that  the  good  fellows. 
Our  predecessors  in  this  place,  were  not 
So  foolish  and  improvident  husbands,  but 
'Twill  yield  us  meat  and  wine. 

//« 


I  Gent,  Let*s  ransack  it ; 
Tis  ours  now  by  the  law. 

Cler.  How  say  you,  sweet  one, 
Have  you  an  appetite? 

Ana.  To  walk  again 
I'  th'  woods,  if  you  think  fit,  rather  than  eat. 

Cler.  A  little  respite,  pr'ythee.  Nay,  blush  not; 
You  ask  but  what's  your  own,  and  warrantable. — 
Monsieur  Beaupr^,  Verdone, 
What  think  you  of  the  motion  ? 

Verdone,  Lead  the  way. 

Beau,  We  follow  willingly. 

Cler.  When  you  shall  think  fit, 
We  will  expect  you. 

lEjeeunt  all  but  JHkakt  and  Lamdia. 

Din.  Now  be  mistress  of 
Your  promise,  lady. 

Lam.  'Twas  to  give  you  hearing. 

Din.  But  that  word  hearing  did  include  a  grant. 
And  you  must  make  it  good. 

Lam,  Must? 

Din.  Must  and  shall ! 
I  will  be  fooPd  no  more :  You  had  your  tricks. 
Made  properties  of  me  and  of  my  friend, 
Presumed  upon  your  power,  and  whipp'd  me  with 
The  rod  of  mine  own  dotage :  Do  not  flatter 
Yourself  with  hope,  that  any  human  help 
Can  free  you  ;  and,  for  aid  by  miracle, 
A  base  unthankful  woman  is  unworthy. 

Lam.  You  will  not  force  me  ? 

Din.  Rather  than  enjoy  you 
With  your  consent ;  because  I  will  torment  you, 
I'll  make  you  feel  th'  effects  of  abused  love. 
And  glory  in  your  torture  ! 

Lam.  Brother!  nephew! 
Help,  help,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

Din.  Tear  your  throat,  cry  louder ; 
Though  every  leaf  these  trees  bear  were  an  echo. 
And  summon'd  in  your  best  friends  to  redeem  you. 
It  should  be  fruitless :  'Tis  not  that  I  love  you. 
Or  value  those  delights  you  prize  so  high, 
That  I'll  enjoy  you ;  a  French  crown  will  buy 
More  sport,  and  a  companion  to  whom 
You  in  your  best  trim  are  an  Ethiop. 

Lam,  Forbear  me  then. 

Din.  Not  so ;  I'll  do't  in  spite, 
And  break  that  stubborn  disobedient  will. 
That  hath  so  long  held  out ;  that  boasted  honour 
I  will  make  equal  with  a  common  whore's : 
The  spring  of  chastity,  that  fed  your  pride, 
And  grew  into  a  river  of  vain  glory, 
I  will  defile  vrith  mud,  the  mud  of  lust. 
And  make  it  loathsome  even  to  goats  I 

Lam,  Oh,  Heaven  I 
No  pity,  sir  ? 

Din,  You  taught  me  to  be  cruel. 
And  dare  you  think  of  mercy  ?  I'll  tell  thee,  fool ; 
Those  that  surprised  thee  were  my  instruments : 
I  can  plot  too,  good  madam,  (you  shall  find  it,) 
And,  in  the  stead  of  licking  of  my  fingers, 
Kneeliug  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-breech'd. 
To  get  a  toy,  forsooth,  not  worth  an  apple, 
Thus  make  my  way,  and  with  authority 
Command  what  I  would  have. 

Lam,  I  am  lost  for  ever !  iKtueU. 

Good  sir,  I  do  confess  my  £sult,  my  gross  fault, 
And  yield  myself  up,  miserable  guilty ! 
Thus  kneeling,  I  confess  you  cannot  study 
Sufficient  punishments  to  load  me  with ; 
I  am  in  your  power,  and  I  confisBS  again. 
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You  cannot  be  too  cruel.     If  there  be, 
Besides  the  loss  of  my  long-§^uarded  honour, 
Anything  else  to  make  the  balance  even, 
Pray  put  it  in  ;  all  hopes,  all  helps  have  left  me, 
I  am  ?irt  round  with  sorrow,  hell's  about  me. 
And  rayishment  the  least  that  I  can  look  for  ! 
Do  what  you  please. 

'        Din.  Indeed  I  will  do  nothing, 

I    Nor  touch,  nor  hurt  you,  lady ;  nor  had  ever 

'    Such  a  lewd  purpose. 

I        Lam.  Can  there  be  such  goodness, 

.    And  in  a  man  so  injured ! 

I        Din.  Be  confirmed  in't ;  IKiaet  her. 

I    I  seal  it  thus.     I  must  confess  you  vex'd  me, 

'    In  fooling  me  so  often,  and  those  fears 
You  threw  upon  me  call'd  for  a  requital. 
Which  now  I  have  retum'd.     AU  unchaste  love 
Dinant  thus  throws  away  !     Live  to  mankind, 
As  you  haye  done  to  me,  and  I  will  honour 
Your  virtue,  and  no  more  think  of  your  beauty. 
Lam.  All  I  possess  comes  short  of  satisfaction. 
Din.  No  compliments.    The  terrors  of  this  night 
Imagine  but  a  fearful  dream,  and  so 
With  ease  foi^t  it :  for  Dinant,  that  labour'd 
To  blast  your  honour,  is  a  champion  for  It, 
And  will  protect  and  guard  it. 
Lam.  'Tia  as  safe,  then. 


As  if  a  complete  army  undertook  it. 


iRxeunt. 


• — ♦- 


SCENE  II — Paris.    A  Street. 
Enter  La  Writ,  Sampson,  and  Cliento. 

La  Writ.  Do  not  persuade  me,  gentle  Monsieur 
I  am  a  mortal  man  again,  a  lawyer ;  [Sampson  ; 
My  martial  part  I  have  put  off. 

Samp.  Sweet  monsieur. 
Let  but  our  honours  teach  us. 

La  Writ.  Monsieur  Sampson, 
My  honourable  friend,  my  valiant  friend. 
Be  but  so  beaten — Forward,  my  brave  clients ; 
I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine  again — Be  but  so 

thresht, 
Receive  that  castigation  ^th  a  cudgel 

Samp.  Which  calls  upon  us  for  a  reparation. 

La  Writ.  I  have  it,  it  cost  me  half-a-crown,  I 
bear  it. 
All  over  me  I  bear  it.  Monsieur  Sampson ; 
The  oils,  and  the  old  woman  that  repairs  to  me. 
To  *noint  my  beaten  body. 

Samp.  It  concerns  you. 
You  have  been  swinged. 

La  Writ,  Let  it  concern  thee,  too ; 
Go,  and  be  beaten  ;  cpeak  scurvy  words  as  I  did  ; 
Speak  to  that  Uon-lord,  waken  his  anger. 
And  have  a  hundred  bastinadoes,  do ; 
Three  broken  pates,  thy  teeth  knock 'd  out ;  do, 

Sampson ; 
Thy  valiant  arms  and  legs  beaten  to  poultices  ; 
Do,  silly  Sampson,  do. 

1  Client.  You  wrong  the  gentleman. 
To  try  to  put  him  out  of  his  right  mind,  tlms  : 
You  wrong  us,  and  our  causes. 

La  Writ.  Down  with  him,  gentlemen  ; 
Turn  him,  and  beat  him,  if  he  break  our  peace, — 
Then,  when  thou  hast  been  lamed,  thy  small  guts 

perish'd, 
Then  talk  to  me ;  before,  I  scorn  thy  counsel : 
Feel  what  I  feci,  and  let  ray  lord  repair  thee. 

Samp.    And  can  the  brave  La  Wrii 


2  Client.  Tempt  him  no  fartiier ; 
Be  wam'd,  and  say  no  more  I  I 

La  Writ.  If  thou  dost,  SampsoQ,  ■ 

Thou  seest  my  myrmidons,  (1*11  let  'cm  loose.!     1 
That  in  a  moment 

Samp.  I  say  nothing,  sir ; 
But  I  could  wish 

La  Writ.  They  shall  destroy  thee,  wishing ! 
There*s  ne'er  a  man  of  these  but  have  hasi  tc 

causes, 
Dearer  than  ten  men's  lives ;    tempt,  and  tbot 

diest ! 
Go  home,  and  smile  upon  my  lord,  dune  unde; 
Take  money  of  the  men  thou  mean'st  to  oozes ; 
Driuk  wine,  and  eat  good  meat,  and  live  discreetly; 
Talk  little,  'tis  an  antidote  against  a  beating ; 
Keep  thy  hand  from  thy  sword,  and  from  thy 

laundress'  placket. 
And  thou  wilt  live  long. 

1  Client.  Give  ear,  and  be  instructed. 

La  Writ.  I  find  I  am  wiser  than  a  ja^xt  d 
peace,  now : 
Give  me  the  wisdom  that's  beaten  into  a  man ! 
That  sticks  still  by  him. — ^Art  thou  a  new  man? 

Samp.  Yes,  yes ; 
Thy  learned  precepts  have  enchanted  me. 

La  Writ.  Go,  my  son  Sampson,   I  have  w^ 
begot  tiiee ; 
I'll  send  thee  causes ;  speak  to  thy  lord,  and  fi^ 
And  lay  my  share  by ;  go,  and  live  in  peace. 
Put  on  new  suits,  and  shew  fit  for  thy  place: 
That  man  n^lects  his  living  is  an  ass. 

Farewell ! — Come,  chearly,  boys,  about  our  bnsi- 

Now,  welcome  tongue  again,  hang  swords !  [i^'  - 

1  ClieiU.  Sweet  advocate  !  t^<«*^ 


SCENE  III The  Country-house  o/Cham- 

PBRNEL. 

Enter  Nune  and  CHABunra. 

Nurte.  I  know  not,  wench  ;  they  may  call  'em 
what  they  will. 
Outlaws,  or  thieves  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  to  me 
One  was  an  honest  man  ;  he  used  me  well : 
What  I  did,  'tis  no  matter ;  he  complain'd  not 

Char.  I  must  confess  there  was  one  bold  with 
me,  too; 
Some  coy  thing  would  say  rude,  but  'tis  no  matto'; 
I  was  to  pay  a  waiting  woman's  ransom. 
And  I  have  done*t ;  and  I  would  pay't  again, 
Were  I  ta'en  to-morrow. 

Nurse.  Alas,  there  was  no  hurt ! 
If  t  be  a  sin  for  such  as  live  at  hard  meat. 
And  keep  a  long  Lent  in  the  woods,  as  they  do. 
To  taste  a  little  flesh 

Char.  God  help  the  courtiers, 
That  lie  at  rack  and  manger  I 

Nuise.  I  shall  love 
A  thief  the  better  for  this  while  I  live ; 
They  are  men  of  a  charitable  vocation. 
And  give  where  there  is  need,  and  with  discretio&r 
And  put  a  good  speed -penny  in  my  purse,  /   / 

That  has  been  empty  twenty  years. 

Char.  Peace,  nurse ; 
Farewell,   and  cry  not  roast   meat.      Methinl^ 

Cleremont 
And  my  lady  Anabel  are  in  one  night 
Familiarly  acquainted. 
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Nur^e.  I  obseire  it. — 
If  she  haye  got  a  penny  too  1 

Enter  Vbhtaignk,  Champbrnil,  and  ProToet. 

Char.  No  more. 
My  lord  Monsieur  Vertaigne ;  the  provost  too ! 
Haste,  and  acquaint  my  lady. 

lExeunt  Nune  and  Charx^otts. 

/*ro.  Wondrons  strange ! 

Vert.  'Tis  true,  sir,  on  my  credit 

Champ.  On  mine  hooour. 

Pro.  I  haye  been  proyost-marshal  twenty  years, 
And  haye  trussed  up  a  thousand  of  these  rascals ; 
But  so  near  Paris  yet  I  never  met  with 
One  of  that  brotherhood. 

Champ,  We,  to  our  cost,  have. 
But  will  you  search  the  wood  ? 

Pro.  It  is  beset ; 
They  cannot  'scape  us.   Nothing  makes  me  wonder 
So  much,  as,  having  you  within  their  power, 
They  let  you  go  ;  it  was  a  courtesy 
That  French  thieves  use  not  often.     I  much  pity 
The  gentle  ladies ;  yet,  I  know  not  how, 
I  rather  hope  than  fear. 

Enter  Dinant,  CLsnBMOBrr,  VBiwoirK,  BaAunui,  Lajora, 
Anabbl,  Charlottb,  and  None. 

Are  these  the  prisoners  ? 

Din.  We  were  such. 

Veri.  Kill  me  not,  excess  of  joy  1 

Champ.  I  see  thou  livest ;  but  hast  thou  had 
no  foul  play  ? 

Lam.  No,  on  my  soul ;   my  usage  hath  been 
Far  from  all  violence.  [noble, 

Champ.  How  were  you  freed  ? 
But  kbs  me  first ;  we'U  talk  of  that  at  leisure ; 
I  am  glad  I  have  thee. — Niece,  how  you  keep  off, 
As  you  knew  me  not  I 


Ana.  Sir,  I  am  where 
I  owe  most  duty. 

Cler.  'Tis  indeed  most  true,  sir ; 
The  man  that  should  have  been  your  bed-fellow, 
Your  lordship's  bed-fellow,  that  could  not  smell 
A  virgin  of  sixteen,  that  was  your  fool  [out 

To  make  you  merry ;  this  poor  simple  fellow 
Has  met  the  maid  again,  and  now  she  knows 
He  is  a  man. 

Champ.  How ;  is  she  dishonoured  ? 

Cler.  Not  unless  marriage  be  dishonourable  : 
Heaven  is  a  witness  of  our  happy  contract, 
And  the  next  priest  we  meet  shall  warrant  it 
To  all  the  world.     I  lay  with  her  in  jest ; 
'Tis  tum'd  to  earnest  now. 

Champ.  Is  this  true,  niece? 

Din.  Her  blushing  silence  grants  it.     Nay,  sir, 
storm  not ; 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I  can  make  this  good, 
His  birth  and  fortunes  equal  hers ;  your  lordship 
Might  have  sought  out  a  worse ;  we  are  all  friends 

too, 
All  differences  end  thus.     Now,  sir,  unless 
You  would  raise  new  dissensions,  make  perfect 
What  is  so  well  beg;un. 

Vert.  That  were  not  manly. 

Lam.  Let  me  persuade  you. 

Champ.  Well,  God  give  you  joy  ! 
She  shall  not  come  a  beggar  to  you,  sir. — 
For  you.  Monsieur  Dinant,  ere  long  1*11  show  you 
Another  niece,  to  this  not  much  inferior ; 
As  you  shall  like,  proceed. 

Din.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Champ.  Back  then  to  Paris.    Well  that  travel 
ends. 
That  makes  of  deadly  enemies  perfect  friends. 

[^Exeunt 


EPILOGUE. 

Gentlemen, 
I  am  sent  forth  to  inquire  what  you  decree 
Of  us,  and  of  our  poets ;  they  will  be 
This  night  exceeding  merry,  so  will  we. 
If  you  approve  their  labours.     They  profess 
You  are  their  patrons,  and  we  say  no  less  : 
Resolve  us,  then,  for  you  can  only  tell. 
Whether  we  have  done  idly,  or  done  welL 


VALENTINIAN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


YALKimmAK,  Emperor  ^  Rome. 

Amovb,  the  E^iwror's  Lojfoi  GenertU, 

Balbcs,  > 

PnocuLus,  f  Four  Noble  Pandan^  and  Flat- 

CHU.AX,  a  Oreds,  C     terert  to  the  Emperor. 

LicnnuB,  ^ 

MAzmuB,  a  great  Soldier,  Hutband  to  Lccina. 

Lychtb,  an  Eunuch. 

PoMTiufi,  an  honest  CenturioTU 

pHmiAS,  )  Tioo  bold  and  /ai^ful  Eunuchi,  8er- 

Arbtub,  )     vante  to  Ilsciv». 

Afranius,  an  eminent  Captain, 

Paulub,  a  Poet. 

LiciPPUB,  a  Courtier, 


Luciua,         Ksenaim't. 

BCMPBONnTS,  j 


EuDoxiA,  Emprets,  ITi/t  to  VALCMTimAir. 
LudiTA,  tA«  chaste  abueed  Wi/e  of  Mazxmi». 

CLACn>IA.  I 

Phoma^'  }  ^^^  *^  **  Emperor'BB««l#. 


Phystoloiis,  Oentlemen,  Boldiors,  a  B07,  a 
senger,  ami  Ladies. 


SCENEi— RoMB. 


ACT   I. 


DENE  \,—Tlhe  Court  of  the  Imperial  Palaoe. 

Enter  Baiaitb,  Pkoculub,  Chilax,  and  Licinivs. 

Bai.  I  never  saw  the  like ;  she's  no  more  stirr'dy 

0  more  another  woman,  no  more  alter'd 
nth  any  hopes  or  promises  laid  to  her,    . 

et  'em  be  ne'er  so  weighty,  ne'er  so  winning, 
ban  I  am  with  the  motion  of  my  own  legs. 
Proc,  ChUax, 

ou  are  a  stranger  yet  in  these  designs, 
t  least  in  Rome.    Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truth, 
id  you  e'er  know,  in  all  your  course  of  practice, 

1  all  the  ways  of  women  you  have  run  through — 
^or  I  presume  you  have  bieen  brought  up,  Chilax, 
s  we,  to  fetch  and  carry.) 

CM.  True,  I  have  so. 

Proc.  Did  you,  I  say  again,  in  all  this  progress, 
ver  discover  such  a  piece  of  beauty, 
ver  so  rare  a  creature,  (and,  no  doubt, 
ne  that  must  know  her  worth  too,  and  affect  it, 
y,  and  be  flatter*d,  else  'tis  none,)  and  honest  ? 
onest,  against  the  tide  of  all  temptations  ? 
[onest  to  one  man,  to  her  husband  only, 
nd  yet  not  eighteen,  not  of  age  to  know 
Thy  she  is  honest  ? 

Chu  I  confess  it  freely, 
never  saw  her  fellow,  nor  e'er  shall : 
or  all  our  Grecian  dames,  all  I  have  tried, 
^d  sure  I  have  tried  a  hundred,  if  I  say  two, 
speak  within  my  compass)  all  these  beauties, 
.nd  all  the  constancy  of  all  these  faces, 
[aids,  widows,  wives,  of  what  degree  or  calling, 
So  they  be  Greeks  and  fat,  for  there's  my  cunning,) 
would  undertake,  and  not  sweat  for  it,  Proculus, 


[rare  you^' 


Were  they  to  try  again,  say  twice  as  many. 
Under  a  thousand  pound,  to  lay  *em  bed>rid : 
But  this  wench  staggers  me. 

Licin,  Do  you  see  these  jewels  ? 
You  would  think  these  pretty  baits ;  now,  I'll 
Here's  half  the  wealth  of  Asuu 

Bai.  These  are  nothing 
To  the  full  honours  I  propounded  to  her : 
I  bid  her  think,  and  be,  and  presently, 
Whatever  her  ambition,  what  the  counsel 
Of  others  would  add  to  her,  what  her 
Could  more  enlarge,  what  any  precedent 
Of  any  woman  rising  up  to  glory, 
And  standing  certain  there,  and  in  the  higfaest,       1 
Could  give  her  more ;  nay,  to  be  empren.  | 

Proe.  And  cold  at  all  these  offers  ? 

Bai.  Cold  as  crystal. 
Ne'er  to  be  thaw'd  again. 

Chi.  I  tried  her  further, 
And  so  for,  that  I  think  she  is  no  woman  ; 
At  least,  as  women  go  now. 

Liein.  Why,  what  did  you  ? 

ChL  I  offer'd  that,  Uiat  had  she  been  but  miK.< 
tress 
Of  as  much  spleen  as  doves  have,  I  had  re«ch*di 
A  safe  revenge  of  all  that  ever  hate  her,         [her  :! 
The  crying-down  for  ever  [of]  all  beautiea 
That  may  be  thought  come  near  her. 

Proe.  That  was  pretty.  1 

Chi.  I  never  knew  that  way  M;  yet  111  tel^ 
I  offer'd  her  a  gift  beyond  all  yours,  [yri 

That,  that  had  made  a  saint  start,  weQ  eonsider'd  ;i 
The  law  to  be  her  creature,  she  to  make  it,  I 

Her  mouth  to  give  it,  every  creature  livinf^  | 
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From  her  aspect  to  draw  their  good  or  eyil, 
Fix'd  in  'em,  spite  of  fortune;  a  new  nature 
She  should  be  call'd,  and  mother  of  all  ages ; 
Time  should  be  hers ;  and  what  she  did,  lame  Vir- 
tue 
Should  hless  to  all  posterities :  her  air 
Should  give  us  life,  her  earth  and  water  feed  us ; 
And  last,  to  none  but  to  the  emperor, 
(And  then  but  when  she  pleased  to  have  it  so,) 
She  should  be  held  for  mortaL 
JLicin^  And  she  heard  you  ? 
Chi.  Yes,  as  a  sick  man  hears  a  noise ;  or  he 
That  stands  condemn'd,  his  judgment.     Let  me 

perish, 
But,  if  there  can  be  virtue ;  if  that  name 
Be  anything  but  name  and  empty  title, 
If  it  be  so  as  fools  have  been  pleased  to  feign  it, 
A  power  that  can  preserve  us  after  ashes. 
And  make  the  names  of  men  out-rc^kon  ages, 
This  woman  has  a  god  of  virtue  in  her  I 
BiU.  I  would  the  emperor  were  that  god. 
Chi.  She  has  in  her 
All  the  contempt  of  glory  and  vain-seeming 
Of  all  the  Stoicks,  all  the  truth  of  Christians, 
And  all  their  constancy  :  Modesty  was  made 
When  she  was  first  intended.     When  she  blushes, 
It  is  the  holiest  thmg  to  look  upon ; 
I    The  purest  temple  of  her  sect  that  ever 
I    Made  Nature  a  ble88*d  founder. 

!,  Proc,  Is  there  no  way 
I    To  take  this  phoenix  ? 
I        Lidn,  None  but  in  her  ashes. 

Chi.  If  she  were  fat,  or  any  way  inclining 
To  ease  or  pleasure,  or  affected  glory, 
Proud  to  be  seen  and  worshipped,  'twere  a  venture ; 
But,  on  my  soul,  she  is  chaster  than  cold  camphire. 
Bal.  I  think  so,  too ;  for  all  the  ways  of  woman, 
Like  a  full  sail,  she  bears  against.     I  ask'd  her, 
After  my  many  offers,  walking  with  her. 
And  her  as  many  down-denials,  how 
If  th'  emperor  grown  mad  with  love,  should  force 

her? 
She  pointed  to  a  Lucrece,  that  hung  by, 
And  with  an  angry  look,  that  from  her  eyes 
Shot  vestal  fire  against  me,  she  departed. 

Pro0.  This  is  the  first  wench  I  was  ever  posed  in ; 
Yet  I  have  brought  young  loving  things  together 
This  two-and-thurty  years. 

ChL  I  find,  by  this  wench, 
The  nailing  of  a  bawd  to  be  a  strange, 
A  wise,  and  subtle  calling,  and  for  none 
But  staid,  discreet,  and  understanding  people : 
And,  as  the  tutor  to  great  Alexander 
Would  say,  a  young  man  should  not  dare  to  read 
His  moral  books,  till  after  five-and- twenty ; 
So  must  that  he  or  she,  that  will  be  bawdy, 
(I  mean  discreetly  bawdy,  and  be  trusted,) 
If  tbey  will  rise,  and  gain  experience. 
Well  steep'd  in  years,  and  discipline,  begin  it ; 
1  take  it,  'tis  no  boys'  play. 
Bal,  Well,  what^s  thought  of? 
Proc.  The  emperor  must  know  iL 
Lioin.  If  the  women 
Should  chance  to  fail  too  ? 
CfU.  As  'tis  ten  to  one. 
Proe,  Why,  what  remains,  but  new  nets  for  the 

purchase  ? 
Chi.  Let's  go  consider,  then ;  and  if  all  fail, 
This  is  the  first  quick  eel  that  saved  her  tail. 

'  iSxtunt. 


SCENE  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  House  of 

Maximus. 

Enter  Lucina,  Ardbua,  and  Phorba. 

Ard,  You  still  insist  upon  that  idol,  honour : 
Can  it  renew  your  youth  ?  can  it  add  wealth 
That  takes  off  wrinkles  ?  can  it  draw  men's  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  you  in  your  age  ?  can  honour 
(That  truly  is  a  saint  to  none  but  sc^diers, 
And,  look'd  into,  bears  no  reward4>ut  danger) 
Leave  you  the  most  respected  person  living  ? 
Or  can  the  common  kisses  of  a  husband 
(Which  to  a  sprightly  lady  is  a  labour) 
Make  you  almost  imm6rtal  ?    You  are  cozen'd ; 
The  honour  of  a  woman  is  her  praises ; 
The  way  to  get  these,  to  be  seen,  and  sought  to, 
And  not  to  bury  such  a  happy  sweetness 
Under  a  smoaky  roof. 

Lucina.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Phorba.  That  white  and  red,  and  all  that  blessed 
beauty. 
Kept  from  the  eyes,  that  make  it  so,  is  nothing : 
Then  you  are  rarely  fair,  when  men  proclaim  it. 
The  phcenix,  were  she  never  seen,  were  doubted ; 
That  most  unvalued  horn  the  unicorn 
^Bears  to  oppose  the  huntsman,  were  it  nothing 
But  tale,  and  mere  tradition,  would  help  no  man  ; 
But  when  the  virtue's  known,  the  honour's  doublecL 
Virtue  is  either  lame,  or  not  at  all ; 
And  Love  a  sacrilege,  and  not  a  saint. 
When  it  bars  up  the  way  to  men's  petitions. 

Ard.  Nay,  you  shall  love  your  husband  too ; 
To  make  a  monster  of  you.  [we  come  not 

Lucina.  Are  ye  women  ? 

Ard.  You'll  find  us  so ;  and  women  you  shall 
If  you  have  grace  to  make  your  use.     [thank  too, 

Lucina,  Fy  on  ye  ! 

Phorba.  Alas,  poor  bashful  lady !   By  my  soul. 
Had  you  no  other  virtue  but  your  blushes, 
And  I  a  man,  I  should  run  mad  for  those. 
How  daintily  they  set  her  off,  how  sweetly ! 

Ard.  Come,  goddess,  come ;  you  move  too  near 
the  earth; 
It  must  not  be !  a  better  orb  stays  for  you : 
llere ;  be  a  maid,  and  take  'em.     IQf^t  herJeweU. 

Lucina.  Pray  leave  me. 

Phorba.  That  were  a  sin,  sweet  lady,  and  a  way 
To  make  us  guilty  of  your  melancholy  ; 
You  must  not  be  alone ;  in  conversation 
Doubts  are  resolved,  and  what  sticks  near  the 
Made  easy,  and  allowable.  [conscience 

Lucina.    Ye  are  devils ! 

Ard.  That  you  may  one  day  bless  for  your 
damnation. 

.Lucina.  I  charge  ye,  in  the  name  of  Chastity, 
Tempt  me  no  more !     How  ugly  ye  seem  to  me  ! 
There  is  no  wonder  men  defame  our  sex. 
And  lay  the  vices  of  all  ages  on  us, 
When  such  as  you  shall  bear  the  names  of  women ! 
If  ye  had  eyes  to  see  yourselves,  or  sense 
Above  the  base  rewards  ye  play  the  bawds  for ; 
If  ever  in  your  lives  ye  heard  of  goodness. 
Though  many  regions  off,  as  men  hear  thunder ; 
If  ever  ye  had  fathers,  and  they  souls ; 
If  ever  mothers,  and  not  such  as  you  are ; 
If  ever  anything  were  constant  in  you. 
Besides  your  sins,  or  common  but  your  curses ; 
If  ever  any  of  your  ancestors 
Died  worth  a  noble  deed,  that  would  be  cherish'd  ; 
Sottl-firighted  with  this  black  infection. 
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You  would  run  from  one  another  to  repentance. 
And  irom  your  ;^ilty  eyes  drop  out  those  sins, 
That  made  ye  blind,  and  beasts  ! 

Phor.  You  speak  well,  lady ; 
A  sign  of  fruitful  education. 
If  your  religious  zeal  had  wisdom  with  it. 

Ard.  This  lady  was  ordain*d  to  bless  the  empire, 
And  we  may  all  give  thanks  for't. 

Phor.  I  believe  you. 

Ard.  If  anything  redeem  the  emperor 
From  his  wild  flying  courses,  this  is  she : 
She  can  instruct  him,  if  ye  mark  ;  she  is  wise  too. 

Phor.  Exceeding  wise,  which  is  a  wonder  in  her ; 
And  so  religious,  that  I  well  believe, 
Though  she  would  sin,  she  cannot. 

Ard.  And  besides. 
She  has  the  empire's  cause  in  hand,  not  love's : 
There  lies  the  main  consideration. 
For  which  she's  chiefly  born. 

Phor.  She  finds  that  point 
Stronger  than  we  can  tell  her  \  and,  believe  it, 
I  look  by  her  means  for  a  reformation, 
And  such  a  one,  and  such  a  rare  way  carried. 
That  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at. 

Ard.  'Tis  true. 
I  never  thought  tlie  emperor  had  wisdom. 
Pity,  or  fair  affection  to  his  country, 
'Till  he  profess'd  this  love :  Gods  give  'em  children. 
Such  as  her  virtues  merit,  and  his  zeal ! 
I  look  to  see  a  Numa  from  this  lady, 
Or  greater  than  Octavius. 

Phor.  Do  you  mark  too, 
(Which  is  a  noble  virtue)  how  she  blushes, 
And  what  a  flowing  modesty  runs  through  her. 
When  we  but  name  the  emperor  ? 

Ard.  But  mark  it? 
Yes,  and  admire  it  too  ;  for  she  considers, 
Though  she  be  fair  as  Heaven,  and  virtuous 
As  holy  truth,  yet,  to  the  emperor, 
She  is  a  kind  of  nothing  but  her  service, 
Which  she  is  bound  to  offer,  and  she'll  do  it ; 
And  when  her  country's  cause  commands  affection. 
She  knows  obedience  is  the  key  of  virtues  : 
Then  fly  the  blushes  out,  like  Cupid's  arrows ; 
And  though  the  tie  of  marriage  to  her  lord 
Would  fain  cry,  *'  Stay,  Lucina  !"  yet  the  cause. 
And  general  wisdom  of  the  prince's  love, 
Makes  her  find  surer  ends,  and  happier  ; 
And  if  the  first  were  chaste,  this  is  twice  doubled. 

Phor.  Her  tartness  unto  us  too 

Ard.  That's  a  wise  one 

Phor.  I  really  like  ;  it  shews  a  rising  wisdom, 
That  chides  all  common  fooU  as  dare  inquire 
What  princes  would  have  private. 

Ard.  What  a  lady 
Shall  we  be  bless'd  to  serve  ! 

Lucina.  Go,  get  ye  from  me  ! 
Ye  are  your  purses'  agents,  not  the  prince's. 
Is  this  the  virtuous  lure  ye  train'd  me  out  to  ? 
Am  I  a  woman  fit  to  imp  your  vices  ? 
But  that  I  had  a  mother,  and  a  woman. 
Whose  ever-living  fame  turns  all  it  touches 
Into  the  good  itself  is,  I  should  now 
Even  doubt  myself,  I  have  been  searched  so  near 
The  very  soul  of  honour.  Why  should  you  two, 
That  happily  have  been  as  chaste  as  I  am, 
(Fairer  I  think  by  much,  for  yet  your  faces. 
Like  ancient  well-  built  piles,  shew  worthy  ruins) 
After  that  angel-nge,  turn  mortal  devils  ? 
For  shame,  for  womanhood,  fur  what  ye  have  been, 


(For  rotten  cedars  have  borne  goodly  bnacfaEi) 
If  ye  have  hope  of  any  Heaven,  bat  cowt. 
Which,  like  a  dream,  you'll  find  hereafter  vaaidL 
Or,  at  the  best,  but  subject  to  repentance. 
Study  no  more  to  be  ill  spoken  of ! 
Let  women  live  themselves  ;  if  they  nrast  lafl. 
Their  own  destruction  find  *em,  not  yoiir  fevov 

Ard,  Madam,  yon  are  so  ezcelient  m  all. 
And,  I  must  tell  it  you  with  admiratioii. 
So  true  a  joy  you  have,  so  sweet  a  fear. 
And,  when  you  come  to  anger,  'tis  so  noble. 
That,  for  mine  own  part,  I  could  stiU  offend. 
To  hear  you  angry  :  Women  that  want  that. 
And  your  way  guided  (else  I  count  it  nothii^). 
Are  either  fools  or  cowards.  [i 

Phor.  She  were  a  mistress  for  no  private  gresi- 
Could  she  not  frown.    A  ravish*d  kin  fhm  an^. 
And  such  an  anger  as  this  lady  learns  ns. 
Stuck  with  such  pleasing  dangers,  gods,  1  ask  ye, 
Wliich  of  ye  all  could  hold  from  ? 

Lucina.  I  perceive  ye  ; 
Your  own  dark  sins  dwell  with  ye !  and  that  priot 
Yon  sell  the  chastity  of  modest  wives  at. 
Run  to  diseases  with  your  bones  !  I  soom  ye ; 
And  all  the  nets  ye  have  pitch'd  to  catch  my  virtaei. 
Like  spiders*  webs,  I  sweep  away  before  me. 
Go,  tell  the  emperor  ye  have  met  a  wonum 
That  neither  his  own  person,  which  is  godlike. 
The  world  he  rules,  nor  what  that  worid  can  inr- 
Nor  all  the  glories  subject  to  a  Cssar,  [chise. 

The  honours  that  he  offers  for  my  body. 
The  hopes,  gifts,  everlasting  flatteries. 
Nor  anything  that's  his,  and  apt  to  tempt  me. 
No,  not  to  be  the  mother  of  the  empire. 
And  queen  of  all  the  holy  fires  he  worships. 
Can  make  a  whore  of  1 

Ard.  You  mistake  us,  lady. 

Lucina,  Yet,  teU  him  this  has  thus  much  wesk- 
en'd  me. 
That  I  have  heard  his  knaves,  and  you  his  mstiaDs. 
(Pit  nurses  for  his  sins)  which  gods  for}give  me ! 
But,  ever  to  be  leaning  to  his  folly. 
Or  to  be  brought  to  love  his  lust,  assure  him, 
And,  firom  her  mouth  whose  life  shall  make  it  oa- 
I  never  can !  I  have  a  noble  husband,  [tais. 

(Pray  tell  him  that  too)  yet,  a  noble  name, 
A  noble  family,  and,  last,  a  conscience. 
Thus  much  for  your  answer :  For  yourselves. 
Ye  have  lived  the  shame  of  women,  die  the  better . 

[£jtt 

Phor.  What's  now  to  do? 

Ard.  Even  as  she  said,  to  die ; 
For  there's  no  living  here,  and  women  thus, 
I  am  sure,  for  us  two. 

Phor.  Nothing  stick  upon  her  ? 

Ard.  We  have  lost  a  mass  of  money.    Well, 
dame  Virtue, 
Yet  you  may  halt,  if  good  luck  serve. 

Phor,  Worms  take  her ! 
She  has  almost  spoil'd  our  trade./ 

Ard,  So  godly  I 
This  is  ill  breeding,  Phorba. 

Phor.  If  the  women 
Should  have  a  longing  now  to  see  this  monster. 
And  she  convert  'em  all ! 

Ard.  That  may  be,  Phorba ; 
I  But  if  it  be,  I'll  have  the  young  men  gdded. 
Come,  let's  go  think ;  she  must  not  'scape  us  tho« . 


There  is  a  certain  season,  if  we  hit. 


That  women  may  be  rid  without  a  bit.  •      [Exf»t. 
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SCENE  III.— ^n  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Maximto  and  Amaim, 

Max,  I  cannot  blame  the  nations,  noble  friend, 
That  they  fall  off  so  fast  from  this  wild  man ; 
When  (under  our  allegiance  be  it  spoken. 
And  the  most  happy  tie  of  our  affections) 
The  world's  weight  groans  beneath  him.    "Where 

lives  virtue, 
Honour,  discretion,  wisdom  ?  "Who  are  call'd 
And  chosen  to  the  steering  of  the  empire, 
But  bawds,  and  singing-girls  ?  Oh,  my  Aecius  ! 
The  glory  of  a  soldier,  and  the  truth 
Of  men,  made  up  for  goodness'  sake,  like  shells. 
Grow  to  the  ragged  walls  for  want  of  action  : 
Only  your  happy  self,  and  I  that  love  you. 

Which  is  a  larger  means  to  me  than  favour 

Aiiciu8.  No  more,  my  worthy  friend;   though 
these  be  truths, 
And  though  these  truths  would  ask  a  reformation. 
At  least,  a  little  squaring,  yet  remember. 
We  are  but  subjects,  Mazimus ;  obedience 
To  what  is  done,  and  grief  for  what  is  ill  done 
Is  all  we  caa  call  ours.     The  hearts  of  princes 
Are  like  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  pare  incense* 
Until  unhallow'd  hands  defile  those  offerings, 
Burns  ever  there  ;  we  must  not  put  'em  out. 
Because  the  priests  that  touch  those  sweets  are 

wicked ; 
We  dare  not,  dearest  friend,  nay,  more,  we  can- 
Whilst  we  consider  who  we  are,  and  how,  [not, — 
To  what  laws  bound,  much  more  to  what  lawgiver ; 
Whilst  majesty  is  made  to  be  obey'd, 
And  not  inquired  into ;  ^whilst  gods  and  angels 
Make  but  a  rule  as  we  do\  though  a  stricter, — 
Like  desperate  and  unseason'd  fools,  let  fly 
Our  killing  angers,  and  forsake  our  honoursr 

Mcuf.  My  noble  friend,  (from  whose  instructions 
I  never  yet  took  surfeit)  weigh  but  thus  much ; — 
Nor  think  I  speak  it  with  ambition, 
For,  by  the  gods,  I  do  not  1 — Why,  AScius, 
Why  are  we  thus,  or  how  become  thus  wretched  ? 
Atdtu.  You'll  fall  again  into  your  fit 
MajF.  I  will  not.-— 
Or,  are  we  now  no  more  the  sons  of  Romans, 
No  more  the  followers  of  their  happy  fortunes. 
But  conquer'd  Gauls,  or  quivers  for  the  Parthians? 
Why  is  this  emperor,  this  man  we  honour. 

This  god  that  ought  to  be 

Atcitu.  You  are  too  curious. 

MajCf  Good,  give  me  leave. — rWhy  is  this  author 

of  us 

Atcitu.  I  dare  not  hear  you  speak  thus. 
Mojf.  I'll  be  modest — 
Thus  led  away,  thus  vainly  led  away, 
'   And  we  beholders  ? — Misconceive  me  not ; 
I  BOW  no  danger  in  my  words. — But  wherefore. 
And  to  what  end,  are  we  the  sons  of  fathers 
Famous,  and  fast  to  Rome  ?  Why  are  their  virtues 
Stamp'd  in  the  dangers  of  a  thousand  battles. 
For  goodness'  sake  ?  their  honours  time  out-daring  ? 
I    I  think,  for  our  example. 
Acdus,  You  speak  nobly. 
Max,  Why  are  we  seeds  of  these  then,  to  shake 
hands 
With  bawds  and  base  informers,  kiss  discredit, 
I   And  court  her  like  a  mistress  ?_'Pray,  your  leave 
You'll  say,  the  emperor  is  young,  and  apt  [yet. — 
To  take  impression  rather  from  his  pleasures. 


Than  any  constant  worthiness :  It  may  be. 
But,  why  do  these,  the  people  call  his  pleasures. 
Exceed  the  moderation  of  a  man  2 
Nay,  to  say  justly,  friend,  why  are  they  vices. 
And  such  as  shake  our  worths  with  foreign  nations  ? 

A'cdus.  You  search  the  sore  too  deep,  and  I 
must  tell  you, 
In  any  other  man  this  had  been  boldness. 
And  so  rewarded.     Pray  depress  your  spirit : 
For,  though  I  constantly  believe  you  honest, 
(You  were  no  friend  for  me  else)  and  what  now 
You  freely  spake,  but  good  you  owe  to  th'  empire. 
Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus ;  all  ears 
Hear  not  with  that  distinction  mine  do,  few 
You'll  find  admonishers,  but  urgers  of  your  actions. 
And  to  the  heaviest,  friend  :  And  pray,  consider 
We  are  but  shadows,  motions  others  give  us  ; 
And  though  our  pities  mav.  become  the  times. 
Justly  our  powers  cannot,  f  Make  me  worthy 
To  be  your  ever-friend  in  fair  all^;iance. 
But  not  in  force  :  /For,  durst  mine  own  soul  urge 

me       ^^ 
(And,  by  that  soul,  I  speak  my  just  affections) 
To  turn  my  hand  from  truth,  which  is  obedience, 
And  give  the  helm  my  virtue  holds  to  anger. 
Though  I  had  both  the  blessings  of  the  Bruti, 
And  both  their  instigations ;  though  my  cause 
Carried  a  face  of  justice  beyond  theirs. 
And,  as  I  am,  a  servant  to  my  fortunes. 
That  daring  soul,  that  first  taupht  disobedience. 
Should  feel  the  first  example.  ]Say  the  prince. 
As  I  may  well  believe,  seems  vicious, 
Who  justly  knows  'tis  not  to  try  our  honours  ? 
Or,  say  he  be  an  ill  prince,*  are  we  therefore 
Fit  fires  to  purge  him  ?    No,  my  dearest  friend, 
The  elephant  is  never  won  with  anger. 
Nor  must  that  man  that  would  reclaim  a  lion. 
Take  him  by  the  teeth. 

Max,  I  pray  mistake  me  not. 

A'idiit.  Oar  honest  actions,  and  the  light  that 
breaks 
like  morning  from  our  service,  chaste  and  blushing, 
Is  that  that  pulls  a  prince  back ;  then  he  sees. 
And  not  till  then  tndy  repents  lus  errors, 
[  When  subjects'  crystal  souls  are  glasses  to  him^ 

Max,  My  ever  honour'd  friend,  I'll  take  your 
counsel. 
The  emperor  appears :  I'll  leave  you  to  him  ; 
And,  as  we  both  affect  him,  may  he  flourish !  lExiL 

Enter  YAhmtmstAn  and  Chilaz. 

Vai,  Is  that  the  best  news  ? 

Chi.  Yet  the  best  we  know,  sir. 

Val.  Bid  Maximus  come  to  me,  and  be  gone 
then.  lExit  Chiuix. 

Mine  own  head  be  my  helper ;  these  are  fools.— 
How  now,  AScius  ?  are  the  soldiers  quiet  ?    ' 

Acdtu.  Better,  I  hope,  sir,  than  tiiey  were. 

Val.  They  are  pleased,  I  hear, 
To  censure  me  extremely  for  my  pleasures  ; 
Shortly  they'll  fight  against  me. 

Acdtu.  Gods  defend,  sir! 
And,  for  their  censures,   they  are  such  shrewd 
A  donative  of  ten  sesterties,  [judgers, 

I'll  undertake,  shall  make  'em  ring  your  praises. 
More  than  they  sang  your  pleasures. 

Val.  I  believe  thee. 
Art  thou  in  love,  Ateius,  yet  ? 

Atbitu.  Oh,  no,  sir  ! 
I  am  too  coarse  for  ladies ;  my  embraces. 
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That  only  am  acquainted  with  alammfly 
Would  break  their  tender  bodies. 

Vol.  Never  fear  it ; 
They  are  stronger  .than  yon  think ;  they'll  hold  the 

hammeTsA. 
My  empress  swears  thou  art  a  Insty  soldier ; 
A  good  one,  I  beliere  thee. 

Aeeius.  All  that  goodness 
Is  but  your  grace's  creature. 

Vol.  Tell  me  truly»^ 
For  thou  darest  tell  me 

Aecitu.  Any  thing  concerns  you. 
That's  fit  for  me  to  speak,  and  you  to  pardon. 

Vol.  What  say  the  soldiers  of  me?  and  the 
same  words ; 
Mince  'em  not,  good  Aficius,  but  deliver 
The  very  forms  and  tongues  they  talk  withal. 

AteiuM.  I'll  tell  your   grace;  but,   with  this 
caution, 
You  be  not  stirr'd :  For,  should  the  gods  live  with 
Even  those  we  certainly  believe  are  righteous,  [us. 
Give  'em  but  drink,  they  would  censure  them  too. 

Vol.  Forward. 

Aecitu.  Then,  to  begin,  they  say  you  sleep  too 
much. 
By  which  they  judge  your  majesty  too  sensual. 
Apt  to  decline  your  strength  to  ease  and  pleasures ; 
And  when  you  do  not  sleep,  you  drink  too  much. 
From  whidi  they  fear  suspicions  first,  then  ruins  ; 
And  when  ye  neither  drmk  nor  sleep,  ye  wench 

much. 
Which,  tb^  affirm,  first  breaks  your  understanding. 
Then  takes  the  edge  of  honour,  makes  us  seem 
(That  are  the  ribs  and  rampires  of  the  empire) 
Fencers,  and  beaten  fools,  and  so  regarded. 
But  I  believe  'em  not ;  for,  were  these  truths. 
Your  virtue  can  correct  them. 

Val.  They  speak  plainly. 

Accius.  They  say  moreover  (since  your  grace 
will  have  it ; 
For  they  will  talk  their  freedoms,  though  the  sword 
Were  in  their  throat)  that  of  late  time,  like  Nero, 
And  with  the  same  forgetfulness  of  glory. 
You  have  got  a  vein  of  fidling  ;  so  they  term  it.~- 

Val.  Some  drunken  dreams,  AScius. 

Atdui,  So  I  hope,  sir. — 
And  that  you  rather  study  cruelty. 
And  to  be  fear'd  for  blood,  than  loved  for  bounty, 
(Which  makes  the  nations,  as  they  say,  despise  you,) 
Telling  your  years  and  actions  by  their  deaths 
Whose  truth  and  strength  of  duty  made  you  Cssar. 
They  say  besides,  you  nourish  strange  devourers, 
Fed  with  the  fat  o'  th'  empire,  they  caU  bawds, 
Lazy  and  lustful  creatures,  that  abuse  you ; 
A  people  as  they  term  'em,  made  of  paper, 
In  which  the  secret  sins  of  each  man's  monies 
Are  seal'd  and  sent  a-working. 

Vol,  What  sin's  next  ? 
For  I  perceive  they  have  no  mind  to  spare  me. 

A'icius.   Nor  hurt  ye,  o'  my  soul,  sir !  But  such 
people 
(Nor  can  the  power  of  man  restrain  it)  when 
They  are  full  of  meat  and  ease,  must  prattle. 

Vai.  Forward. 

Aceius,  I  have  spoken  too  much,  sir. 

Val,  I'U  have  aU. 

Aeoius,  It  fits  not 
Your  ears  should  hear  their  vanities ;  no  profit 
Can  justly  rise  to  you  from  their  behaviour, 
Unh»8  you  were  g^ty  of  those  crimes. 


To/.  It  may  be 
I  am  so ;  therefore  forward. 

Aecius.  I  have  ever 
Leam'd  to  obey,^r  shall  my  life 

Val.  No  more  apologies. 

Ai'ciuM.  They  grieve  besides,  sir. 
To  see  the  nations,  whom  our  ancient  vixtae 
With  many  a  weary  mardi  and  hmiger  eaotfterL 
With  loss  of  many  a  daring  life  anbdoed. 
Fall  frt>m  their  fair  obedience,  and  even  mum 
To  see  the  warlike  eagles  mew  their  hfaoonn 
In  obscure  towns,  that  wont  to  prej  on  prineo. 
They  cry  for  enemies,  and  tell  &e  oapCains, 
"  The  fnnts  of  Italy  are  luscioas ;  giive  us  Egrp^ 
Or  sandy  Afric,  to  display  our  vakxirs. 
There  where  our  swords  may  make  ns 

danger 
Digest  our  well-got  viands.    Here  o«r 
And  bodies  that  were  made  for  shining  brass. 
Are  both  unedged,  and  old  with  ease  and 
And  then  they  cry  again,  **  Where  are  the 
Lined  with  hot  Spain,  or  Gallia  ?  Bring  'ess  ob. 
And  let  the  son  of  war,  steded  Mithridates, 
Lead  up  his  winged  Parthians  like  a  storm. 
Hiding  the  hce  of  heaven  with  showers  of  arrovs 
Yet  we  dare  fight  like  Romans  !"  Then,  as  sokben 
Tired  with  a  weary  mardi,  they  tell  their  woaad^- 
Even  weeping-ripe  they  were  no  more,  nor  deeper. 
And  glory  in  those  scars  that  make  'ea  lovdj. 
And,  sitting  where  a  camp  was,  like  sad  pilgrims, 
They  reckon  up  the  times,  and  living  laboors, 
Of  Julius  or  Germanicus ;  and  wonder 
That  Rome,  whose  turrets  once  were  topt  ^& 

honours. 
Can  now  foiget  the  custom  of  her  conquests : 
And  then  they  blame  your  grace,  and  say,  "  ^k 

leads  us  ? 
Shall  we  stand  here  like  statues  ?  were  our  ftthos 
The  sons  of  lazy  Moors  ?  our  princes  Persians  ? 
Nothing  but  silks  and  softness?    Cnraes  oo  » 
That  fint  taught  Nero  wantonness  and  blood, 
Tiberius  doubts,  Caligula  all  vices ! 
For,    from    the    spring    of    these,     sucoee&r 
Thus  they  talk,  sir.  [ptinau"— 

Vol,  WeU, 
Why  do  you  hear  these  things  ? 

Accius,  Why  do  you  do  'em  ? 
T  take  the  gods  to  witness,  with  more  sorrow. 
And  more  vexation,  do  I  hear  these  taintnres. 
Than  were  my  life  dropped  from  me  through  ta 
hour-glass  I 

Vai,  Bdike  then  you  believe  'em,  or  at  lesst 
Are  glad  they  should  be  sa    Take  heed!  70s 

were  better 
Build  your  own  tomb,  and  run  into  it  livingf 
Than  dare  a  prince's  anger ! 

Aecius.  I  am  old,  sir, 
And  ten  years  more  addition  is  but  nothing : 
Now,  if  my  life  be  pleasing  to  you,  take  it !  [Kmc^* 
Upon  my  knees,  if  ever  any  service, 
(As,  let  me  brag,  some  have  been  worthy  notiee,) 
If  ever  any  worth,  or  trust  you  gave  me. 
Deserved  a  fair  respect;  if  iJl  my  actions. 
The  hazards  of  my  youth,  colds,  burnings,  wants. 
For  you  and  for  the  empire,  be  not  vices ; 
By  that  style  you  have  stamp'd  upon  me,  soldier ; 
Let  me  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  wretches  I 

Val.  I  understand  you  not. 
eAecius.  Let  not  this  body. 
That  has  look'd  bravely  in  his  blood  for  Csesar, 
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And  covetous  of  wounils,  and  for  your  safety, 
After  the  'scape  of  swords,  spears,  slings,  and 

arrows, 
('Gainst  which  my  beaten  body  was  mine  armour) 
The  seas,  and  thirsty  desarts,  now  be  purchase 
For  slaTes,  and  base  informers.     I  see  anger 
And  death  look  through  your  eyes ;  I  am  mark'd 

for  slaughter, 
And  know  the  telling  of  this  truth  has  made  me 
A  man  dean  lost  to  this  world :  I  embrace  it ; 
Only  my  last  petition,  sacred  Cssar, 
Is,  I  may  die  a  Roman ! 

Vol,  Rise,  my  friend  still, 
And  worthy  of  my  loTC.    Reclaim  the  soldier  ; 


iExit. 


I'll  study  to  do  so  upon  myself  too.    Go ; 
Keep  your  command,  and  prosper. 

A'ecitu.  Life  to  Cesar  I 

Enter  Cbixax. 
/<tW.  Lord  Maximus  attends  your  grace. 

Vol.  Go  tell  him 
I'll  meet  him  in  the  gallery.^:^ 
The  honesty  of  this  AScius 
rmo  is  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  empire) 
rllas  dived  so  deep  into  me,  that  of  all 
The  sins  I  covet,  but  this  woman's  beauty. 
With  much  repentance,  now  I  could  be  quit  of; 
But  she  is  such  a  pleasure,  being  good, 
That,  though  I  were  a  god,  she'd  fire  my  blood. 

[^ExcunL 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  same. 

VALBimwiAir,  Maximub,  Licikito,  P«oculub.  andCaxLAx, 
dUeovered  playing  at  Dice, 

Vol,  Nay,  ye  shall  set  my  hand  out ;  'tis  not  just 
I  shonld  neglect  my  fortune,  now  'tis  prosperous. 

Licin,  If  I  have  anything  to  set  your  grace. 
But  clothes,  or  good  conditions,  let  me  perish  I 
You  have  all  my  money,  sir. 

Proe,  And  mine, 

Chi,  And  mine  too.  v 

Max.  Unless  your  grace  will  credit  us.  \ 

Vol.  No  bare  board. 
Licm,  Then,  at  my  garden-house. 
Vol,  The  orchard  too  ? 
iidn.  An't  please  your  grace. 
Vol,  Have  at  'em.  C»^*  ^•'*^- 

Proe,  They  are  lost. 
Licin,  Why,  farewell,  fig-trees ! 
Vol,  Who  sets  more  ? 
Chi,  At  my  horse,  sir. 
Val  The  dappled  Spaniard? 
Chi.  He.  ^^ 

Val,  He's  mine.  CTfc«Hr»- 

Chi,  He  is  so. 
.Max,  Your  short  horse  is  soon  cumed. 
Chi.  So  it  seems,  sir ; 
So  may  your  mare  be  too,  if  luck  serve/ 

Max,  Ha?  .... 

Chi.  Nothing,  my  lord,  but  gneving  at  my 

fortune. 

Val.  Come,  Maximus,  you  were  not  wont  to 
flinch  thus. 

Max.  By  Heaven,  sir,  I  have  lost  all ! 

Val,  There's  a  ring  yet. 

Afa;r.  This  was  not  made  to  lose,  sir. 

Val,  Some  love-token  ? 
Set  it,  I  say  I 

Max.  1  do  beseech  your  grace. 
Rather  name  any  house  I  have. 

VtU.  How  strange 
And  curious  you  are  grown  of  toys !     Redeem  it, 
If  so  I  win  it,  when  you  please ;  to-morrow, 
Or  next  day,  as  you  will,  I  care  not ; 
But  only  for  my  luck  sake:  'Tis  not  rings 
Can  make  me  richer.  ^  , 

Max.  Will  you  throw,  sir  ?    There  tis. 

Vai.  Why,  then,  have  at  it  fairly.    LTfcw*.]- 
Mine. 


Max.  Your  grace 
Is  only  ever  fortunate.    To-morrow,  ^ 

An't  be  your  pleasure,  sir,  I'll  pay  the  price  on  t. 
Val.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  it  wiUiout  price, 
sir. 
But  this  day  'tis  my  victory.     Good  Maximus, 
Now  I  bethink  myself,  go  to  Afidus, 
And  bid  him  master  all  the  cohorts  presently ; 
(They  mutiny  for  pay,  I  hear,)  and  be  you 
Assistant  to  him.   When  you  know  their  numbers. 
Ye  shall  have  monies  for  'em,  and  above 
Something  to  stop  their  tongues  withaL 

Max.  I  will,  sir ; 
And  gods  preserve  you  in  this  mind  still ! 

Val.  Shortly, 
I'll  see  'em  march  myself. 

Max,  Gods  ever  keep  you  1  C^^*'- 

Vai.  To  what  end  do  you  think  this  ring  shall 
serve  now  ? 
For  you  are  fellows  only  know  by  rote, 
As  birds  record  their  lessons. 
Chi,  For  the  lady. 
Val,  But  how  for  her  ? 
Chi,  That  I  confess  I  know  not 
Val,  Then  pray  for  him  that  does.    Fetch  me 
an  eunuch 
That  never  saw  her  yet ;  and  you  two  see 
The  court  made  like  a  paradise.  C^»«  Chii^. 

Lidn.  We  will,  sir.  ^ 

Vol.  Full  of  fair  shows  and  musics  \  all  your  arts 
(As  I  shall  give  instructions)  screw  to  th'  highest, 
For  my  main  piece  is  now  a-doing :   And,  for  feai 
You  should  not  take,  I'll  have  another  engine, 
Such  as,  if  virtue  be  not  only  in  her, 
She  shall  not  choose  but  lean  to.    Let  the  women 
Put  on  a  graver  show  of  welcome. 
Proe,  Well,  sir. 
Vol.  They  are  thought  too  eager. 

Enter  Chxlax  and  Lvcias. 

Chi.  Here's  the  eunuch. 

Lyciat,  Long  life  to  Caesar  I 

Val.  I  must  use  you,  Lycias : 

Come,  let's  walk  in,  and  then  I'll  show  you  all. 

If  women  may  be  frail,  this  wench  shall  fall. 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  House  o/Maximus. 
Enter  Claudia  and  Mabcsluna. 

Clau.  Sirrah,  what  ails  my  lady,  that  of  late 
She  never  cares  for  company  ? 

Mare.  I  know  not, 
Unless  it  be  that  company  caases  cackolda. 

Clau.  That  were  a  childish  fear. 

Mare.  What  were  those  ladieii 
Came  to  her  lately?  from  the  court? 

Clau.  The  same,  wench. 
Some  grave  instructors,  on  my  life ;  they  look 
For  all  the  world  like  old  hatch'd  hilts. 

Mare.  'Tis  true,  wench. 
For  here  and  there  (and  yet  they  painted  well  too) 
One  might  discover,  where  the  gold  was  worn, 
Their  iron  ages. 

Clau.  If  my  judgment  fail  not. 
They  have  been  sheath'd  like  rotten  ships 

Mare.  It  may  be. 

Clau.  For,  if  ye  mark  their  rudders,  they  hang 
weakly. 

Mare.  They  have  past  the  line,  belike. — ^Wouldat 
live,  Claudia, 
Till  thou  wert  such  as  they  are  ? 

Clau.  Chimney-pieces  ! 
Now,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,  and  young  men ! 
I  had  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty. 
While  I  were  able  to  endure  a  tempest. 
And  bear  my  fights  out  bravely,  till  my  tackle 
Whistled  i'  th*  wind,  and  held  against  all  weathers, 
While  I  were  able  to  bear  with  my  tires, 
And  so  discharge  'em,  I  would  wUlingly 
Live,  Marcellina  ;  not  'till  barnacles 
Bred  in  my  sides. 

Mare.  Thou  art  i'  th'  right,  wench  : 
For  who  would  live,  whom  pleasures  had  forsaken. 
To  stand  at  mark,  and  cry,  "  A  bow  short,  signior !" 
Were  there  not  men  came  hither  too  ? 

Clau.  Brave  fellows ; 
I  fear  me,  bawds  of  fiye  i'  th'  pound. 

Marc.  How  know  you  ? 

Clau.  They  gave  me  great  lights  to  it. 

Mare.  Take  heed,  Claudia  !  * 

Clau.  Let  them  take  heed ;  the  spring  comes  on. 

Marc.  To  me  now. 
They  seem'd  as  noble  visitants. 

Clau.  To  me  now. 
Nothing  less,  Marcellina  ;  for  I  mark'd  'em, 
And,  by  this  honest  light  (for  yet  'tis  morning). 
Saving  the  reverence  of  their  gilded  doublets 
And  Milan  skins 

Mare.  Thou  art  a  strange  wench,  Claudia. 

Claul  You  are  deceived. — ^They  shew'd  to  me 
directly 
Court- crabs,  that  creep  a  side- way  for  their  living : 
I  know  'em  by  the  breeches  that  they  begg*d  last. 

Mare.  Peace !    My  lady  comes.     What  may 
that  be  ? 

Enter  Lucima  and  Lyciab. 

Clau.  A  Bumner, 
That  cites  her  to  appear. 

Marc.  No  more  of  that,  wench. 

Lyeiat.  Madam,  what  answer  to  your  lord  ? 

Lucina.  Fray  tell  him 
I  am  subject  to  his  will. 

LycioM.  Why  weep  you,  madam  ? 
Excellent  lady,  there  are  none  will  hurt  you. 

Lueina.  I  do  beseech  you  tell  me,  sir 


Lyeias.  What,  lady  ? 

Lueina.  Serve  you  the  emperor  ? 

Lyeias.  I  do. 

Lucina.  In  what  place  ? 

Lyeieu.  In*8  chamber,  madam. 

Lueina.  Do  you  serve  his  will  too? 

Lyeias,  In  fair  and  just  commands. 

Lueina.  Are  you  a  Roman  ? 

Lyeias.  Yes,  noble  lady,  and  a  Mantnan.  | 

Lueina.  What  office  bore  your  parents  ?  I 

Lyeias.  One  was  a  pnetor. 

Lucina.  Take  heed  then  how  yon  stain  his  rrpo- 

Lyeias.  Why,  worthy  lady  ?  [tatioa. 

Lucina.  If  you  know,  I  chaiige  yon. 
Aught  in  this  message  but  what  honesty. 
The  trust  and  fair  obedience  of  a  servant. 
May  well  deliver,  yet  take  heed,  and  help  me. 

Lyeias.  Madam,  I  am  no  broker 

Clau.  rU  be  hanged  then.  {Aside 

Lyeias.  Nor  base  procurer  of  men*s  lusts.  Yoir 
husband 
Pray'd  me  to  do  this  office ;  I  have  done  it ; 
It  rests  in  you  to  come,  or  no. 

Lueina.  I  will,  sir. 

Lyeias.  If  you  mistrust  me,  do  not. 

Lueina.  You  appear 
So  worthy,  and  to  all  my  sense  so  honest. 
And  this  is  such  a  certain  sign  you  have  brought 
That  I  believe.  [ne, 

Lyeias.  Why  should  I  cozen  yon  ? 
Or,  were  I  bribed  to  do  this  villainy. 
Can  money  prosper,  or  the  fool  that  takes  it. 
When  such  a  virtue  falls  ? 

Lucina.  You  speak  well,  sir : 
'Would  all  the  rest  that  serve  the  emperor 
Had  but  your  way  ! 

Clau.  And  so  they  have,  ad  unguesm,       IJtide. 

Lucina.  Pray  tell  my  lord  I  have  received  his 
token. 
And  will  not  fUl  to  meet  him.  Yet,  good  sir,  thus 

much 
Before  you  go ;  I  do  beseech  yon  too, 
As  little  notice  as  you  can,  deliver 
Of  my  appearance  there. 

Lyeias.  It  shall  be,  madam  ; 
And  so  I  vrish  you  happiness  ! 

Lueina.  I  thank  you.  ISxtmL 


SCENE   III An  Open  Place  in  the  CHy.— 

Tumult  and  noise  wiihinm 

Enter  Ascius,  with  hit  tword  drawn,  pursuing  Bt>irnns; 

Majt.  Temper  yourself,  Aficius  ! 
Pont.  Hold,  my  lord ! 
I  am  a  Roman,  and  a  soldier. 
Max.  Pray,  sir  1 

Acdus.  Thou  art  a  lying  villain  and  a  ttaitor  !— 

[MAxnros  A«ldr  iksM. 

Give  me  myself,  or,  by  the  gods,  my  friend. 
You'll  make  me  dangerous ! — How  darest  tboa 
The  soldiers  to  sedition,  and  I  living?  [pluck 

And  sow  rebellion  in  'em,  and  even  then 
When  I  am  drawing  out  to  action  ? 

Pont.  Hear  me. 

Max.  Are  you  a  man  ? 

Aecius.  I  am  a  true-hearted,  Mazimns, 
And  if  the  villain  live,  we  are  dishononr'd. 
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Max,  But  hear  him  what  he  can  say. 

Accius,  That's  the  way 
To  pardon  him :  I  am  so  easy-natured, 
That  if  he  speak  but  humbly,  I  forgive  him. 

Poni.  I  do  beseech  you,  noble  general- 


I 


Accius,.  He  has  found  the  way  already  !     Give 
me  room ; 
One  stroke ;   and  if  he  *8cape  me  then,  he  has 
mercy. 

Pont,  I  do  not  call  you  noble  that  I  fear  you ; 
I  never  cared  for  death  !  If  you  will  kill  me, 
Consider  first  for  what,  not  what  you  can  do. 
'Tis  true,  I  know  you  for  my  general, 
And  by  that  great  prerogative  may  kill : 
But  do  it  justly  theu. 

Accitis,  He  argues  with  me: 
By  Heaven,  a  made-up  rebel ! 

Max,  Pray  consider 
What  certain  grounds  you  have  for  this. 

Accius,  What  grounds  ? 
Did  I  not  take  him  preaching  to  the  soldiers 
How  lazily  they  lived  ?  and  what  dishonours 
It  was  to  serve  a  prince  so  full  of  woman  ? 
Those  were  his  very  words,  friend. 

Mnx.  These,  AGcius, 
Though  they  were  rashly  spoke,  (which  was  an 

error, 
A  great  one,  Pontius !)  yet,  from  him  that  hungers 
For  wars,  and  brave  employment,  might  be  par- 

don'd. 
The  heart,  and  harbour'd  thoughts  of  ill,  make 
Not  spleeny  speeches.  [traitors, 

Accius,  Why  should  you  protect  him  ? 
Go  to  ;  it  shows  not  honest 

Max,  Taint  me  not ; 
For  that  shews  worse,  Aficius  !  All  your  friendship, 
And  that  pretended  love  you  lay  upon  me. 
Hold  back  my  honesty,  is  like  a  favour 
You  do  your  slave  to-day,  to-morrow  hang  him. 
Was  I  your  bosom-piece  for  this  ? 

Atcius.  Forgive  me : 
The  nature  of  my  zeal,  and  for  my  country. 
Makes  me  sometimes  forget  myself ;  for  know, 
Though  I  most  strive  to  be  without  my  passions, 
I  am  no  god. — For  you,  sir,  whose  infection 
Has  spread  itself  like  poison  through  the  army. 
And  cast  a  killing  fog  on  fair  allegiance. 
First  thank  this  noble  gentleman ;  yon  had  died 

else; 
Next,  from  your  place,  and  honour  of  a  soldier, 
1  here  seclude  you  ; — 

Pont,  May  I  speak  yet  ? 

Max.  Hear  him. 

Atciua,  And,  while  Ai^cius  holds  a  reputation. 
At  least  command,  you  bear  no  arms  for  Rome,  sir. 

Pont.    Against  her  I  shall  never.    The  con- 
demned man 
Has  yet  that  privilege  to  speak,  my  lord ; 
Law  were  not  equal  else. 

Max,  Pray  hear,  Aecius ; 
For  happily  the  fault  he  has  committed, 
Though  I  believe  it  mighty,  yet,  considered, 
(If  mercy  may  be  thought  upon)  will  prove 
Rather  a  hasty  sin,  than  heinous. 

Aitciut,  Speak. 

Pont.  'Tis  true,  my  lord,  you  took  me  tired 
with  peace. 
My  words  almost  as  rsgged  tA  my  fortunes : 
Tis  true,  I  told  the  soldier  whom  we  served, 
And  then  bewail'd,  we  had  an  emperor 


Led  from  us  by  the  flourishes  of  fencers  ; 
I  blamed  him  too  for  women. 

^ectu«.^.To  the  rest,  sir ! 

Pont,  /And,  like  enough,  I  bless'd  him  then  as 
soldiers    . 
Will  do  sometimes : ,  'Tis  true  I  told  'em  too. 
We  lay  at  home,  to  shew  our  country 
We  durst  go  naked,  durst  want  meat,  and  money ; 
And,  when  the  slave  drinks  wine,  we  durst  be 

thirsty ; 
I  told  'em  this  too,  that  the  tpees  and  roots 
Were  our  best  pay-masters  ;i  Che  charity 
Of  longing  women,  that  had  Dought  our  bodies. 
Our  beds,  fires,  tailors,  nurses ;  nay,  I  told  'em, 
(For  you  shall  hear  the  greatest  sin  I  said,  sir) 
By  that  time  there  be  wars  again,  our  bodies, 
Laden  with  scars  and  aches,  and  ill  lodgings, 
Heats,  and  perpetual  wants,  were  fitter  prayers, 
And  certain  graves,  than  cope  the  foe  on  crutches  :j 
'Tis  likely  too,  I  counsell'd  'em  to  turn 
Their  warlike  pikes  to  plough-shares,  their  sure 

targets 
And  swords,   hatch'd  with  the  blood  of  many 

nations. 
To    spades  and  ^pruning  knives  (for  those  get 

money),' 
Their  warlike  eagles  into  daws,  or  starlings, 
p!o  give  an  Ave  Ceetar  as  he  passes. 
And  be  rewarded  with  a  thousand  drachmas  ; 
For  thus  we  get  but  years  and  beats^ 

Atcius.  What  think  you, 
Were  these  words  to  be  spoken  by  a  captain  ? 
One  that  should  give  example  ? 

Max,  'Twas  too  much. 

Pont,  My  lord,  I  did  not  woo  'em  from  the 
empire. 
Nor  bid  'em  turn  their  daring  steel  'gainst  Caesar ; 
The  gods  for  ever  hate  me,  if  that  motion 
Were  part  of  me  !    Give  me  but  employment,  sir, 
And  way  to  live  ;  and,  where  you  hold  me  vicious. 
Bred  up  in  mutiny,  my  sword  shall  tell  you, 
(And  if  you  please,  that  place  I  held  maintain  it, 
'Gainst  tiie  most  daring  foes  of  Rome,)  I'm  honest, 
A  lover  of  my  country,  one  that  holds 
His  life  no  longer  his,  thanlcept  for  Caesar. 

IKnetls. 
Weigh  not  (I  thus  low  on  my  knee  beseech  you) 
What  my  rude  tongue  discover'd ;  'twas  my  want, 
No  other  part  of  Pontius.     You  have  seen  me, 
And  you,  my  lord,  do  something  for  my  country, 
And  both  beheld  the  wounds  1  gave  and  took, 
Not  like  a  backward  traitor. 

Accius,  All  this  language 
Makes  but  against  you,  Pontius :  you  are  cast. 
And,  by  mine  honour  and  my  love  to  Caesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  restored  :  In  my  camp 
I  will  not  have  a  tongue,  though  to  himself. 
Dare  talk  but  near  sedition ;  as  I  govern. 
All  shall  obey  ;  and  when  they  want,  their  duty 
And  ready  service  shall  redress  their  needs, 
Not  prating  what  they  would  be. 

Pont,  Thus  1  leave  you ; 
Yet  shall  my  prayers  still,  although  my  fortunes 
Must  follow  you  no  more,  be  still  about  you : 
Gods  give  you,  where  you  fight,  the  victory ! 
You  cannot  cast  my  wishes. 

Atcius,  Come,  my  lord, 
Now  to  the  field  again. 

Max,  Alas,  poor  Pontius  !  lExeunt. 
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SCENE  lY.— ^  Haa  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Chilaz  at  one  door,  Licunin  and  Balbob  at  anciker, 

Liein,  How  now  ?  ^ 

Chi,  She's  come. 

BaL  Then  I'll  to  th'  emperor.  lExit. 

Chi.  Do.  Is  the  music  placed  well  ? 

Licin,  Excellent 

Chi,  Licininst  yon  and  Procnlus  receiTe  her 
In  the  great  chamber ;  at  her  entrance, 
Let  me  alone ;  and  do  yon  hear,  Licinias  ? 
Pray  let  the  ladies  ply  her  further  off, 
And  with  much  more  discretion.   One  word  more. 

Liein.  WeU? 

Chi.  Are  the  jewels,  and  those  ropes  of  pearl, 
Laid  in  the  way  she  passes  ? 

Enter  VALSMniriAH,  Balbob,  and  PaocuLoa. 

Liein.  Take  no  care,  man.  lEjeit. 

Val.  What,  is  she  come  ? 

Chi.  She  is,  sir ;  but  'twere  best 
Your  grace  were  seen  last  to  her. 

Vai.  So  I  mean. — 
Keep  the  court  empty,  Pr<)culus. 

Proc.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Vai.  Be  not  too  sudden  to  her. 

Chi.  Good,  your  grace. 
Retire,  and  man  yourself;  let  us  alone ; 
We  are  no  children  this  way.     Do  you  hear,  sir? 
'Tis  necessary  that  her  waiting-women 
Be  cut  off  in  the  lobby  by  some  ladies ; 
They  would  break  the  business  else. 

ral.  'Tis  true ;  they  shaU. 

Chi.  Remember  your  place,  Procnlus. 

Proo.  I  warrant  you. 

XExeunt  VALominAH,  Balbi^,  and  PBocui.ua. 

Enter  Ldcdta,  Claudia,  and  Mabcblliha. 

Chi.  She  enters. — ^Who  are  waiters  there  ?  The 
emperor 
Calls  for  his  horse  to  air  himselt 

Lucina,  I  am  glad 
I  come  so  happily  to  take  him  absent ; 
This  takes  away  a  little  fear.     I  know  him  ; 
Now  I  begin  to  fear  again.    Oh,  Honour, 
If  ever  thou  hadst  temple  in  weak  woman, 
And  sacrifice  of  modesty  burnt  to  thee, 
Hold  me  fast  now,  and  help  me ! 

Chi.  Noble  madam. 
You're  welcome  to  the  court,  most  nobly  welcome  I 
Yon  are  a  stranger,  lady. 

Lucina.  I  desire  so. 

Chi.  A  wond'rous  stranger  here;  nothing  so 
And  therefore  need  a  guide,  I  think.        [strange : 

Lucina.  I  do,  sir. 
And  that  a  good  one  too. 

Chi.  My  senrice,  lady. 
Shall  be  your  guide  in  this  place.     But  pray  tell 
Are  yon  resolved  a  courtier  ?  [me, 

Lucina.  No,  I  hope,  sir. 

Clau.  You  are,  sir. 

Chi.  Yes,  my  fair  one. 

Clau.  So  it  seems. 
You  are  so  ready  to  bestow  yourself. 
Pray  what  might  cost  those  breeches  ? 

Chi.  Would  you  wear  *em  ? — 
Madam,  you  have  a  witty  woman. 

Mare.  Two,  sir. 
Or  else  yon  underbuy  us. 


most  take  this 


Lucina.  Leave  your  taUdng. — 
But  is  my  lord  here,  I  beseech  yoo,  sir  ? 

Chi.  He  is,  sweet  lady,  and 
kindly. 
Exceeding  kindly  of  you,  wondVoos  kindly. 
You  come  so  far  to  visit  him.    Ill 

Lucina,  Whither? 

Chi.  Why,  to  j(mr  lord. 

Lucina.  Is  it  so  hard,  sir. 
To  find  him  in  this  place  without  a  guide  ? 
For  I  would  willingly  not  trouble  yoa. 

Chi.  It  will  be  so  for  you,  that  are  n 
Nor  can  it  be  a  trouble  to  do  service 
To  such  a  worthy  beauty ;  and  beside 

Marc.  I  see  he  will  go  with  ua. 

Clau.  Let  him  amble. 

Chi.  It  fits  not  that  a  lady  of  yoor 
Should  pass  without  attendants. 

Lucina.  I  have  two,  sir. 

Chi.  1  mean,  without  a  man.    TonH 

Ludna.  Alas,  I  am  not  fit,  sir.  [ 

Chi.  You  are  well  enough ; 
He'U  take  it  wond'rous  kindly.    Haik ! 

Lucina.  Yon  flatter : 
Good  sir,  no  more  of  that. 

ChL  Wdl,  I  but  tell  yon— 

Lucina,  Will  you  go  forward  ?   Sinoe  I 
Pray  take  your  place.  »         [ 

Clau.  Cannot  you  man  us  too,  sir  ? 

Chi.  Give  me  but  time. 

Mare.  And  you'll  try  all  things  ? 

Chi.  No; 
I'll  make  you  no  such  promise. 

Clau.  If  you  do,  sir. 
Take  heed  you  stand  to'L 

Chi.  Wond'rous  merry,  ladies  1 

Lucina.   The  wenches  are  disposed! 
keep  your  way,  sir. 


SCENE  Y.r- Another  Apartment  in  the 
A  ReccM  behind  a  Ciirtom. 


the 


-PriT 


Enter  Liainuft,  Pboculus,  and  Balbob. 

Liein.  She's  coming  up  the  stairs, 
music; 
And,  as  that  stirs  her,  let's  set  on. 
Proc.  Discover  all  the  jewels ! 
Liein.  Peace  1 


Nov,  thf 


EnAer  Chilaz,  Lccota,  Clauiha,  and 

BONO. 

Now  the  lusty  qiring  is  nen; 

Golden  yellow,  gaudy  blue. 

Daintily  invite  the  view. 
Every  where,  on  every  green, 
Roses  blushing  as  they  blow. 

And  enticing  men  to  poll ; 
Liliee  vriiiter  than  the  now. 

Woodbines  of  sweet  honey  ftd] : 
All  love's  emblcme,  and  all  cry, 
"  ladies,  if  not  plnek'd,  we  die.' 

Yet  the  lusty  spring  hath  staid ; 

Blushing  red,  and  purest  wfatta, 

Ehdntily  to  love  invite 
Every  woman,  every  maid. 
Cherries  kissing  as  they  grow, 

And  inviting  men  to  taste; 
Apples  even  ripe  below, 

Winding  gently  to  the  walil : 
All  love's  emMems,  and  all  cry, 
•<  Ladies,  if  not  plnek'd,  we  die." 
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SECOND. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise. 

What  the  mighty  Love  has  done; 
Fear  examples,  and  be  wise: 

Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun ; 
Leda,  sailing  on  the  stream 

To  deoeive  the  hopes  of  man. 
Lore  accounting  but  a  dream» 

Doted  on  a  silrer  swan ; 
Danafi,  in  a  brazen  tower, 
Where  no  love  was,  loved  a  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  flercenesa  of  the  boy : 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo ; 
Testa,  kindling  holy  fires. 

Circled  round  about  with  spies. 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires. 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Dion,  in  a  short  hour,  higher 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

Lucina.  Pray  Heayen  my  lord  be  here !  for  now 
I  fear  it 
Well,  ring,  if  thou  be'st  counterfeit,  or  stolen, 
As  by  this  preparation  I  suspect  it, 
Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  mistress. — Pray,  sir,  for- 
I  would  fain  see  my  lord.  [ward ; 

CfU,  But  tell  me,  madam, 
How  do  you  like  the  song  ? 

Lucina.  I  like  the  air  well, 
But,  for  the  words,  they  are  lasciTious, 
And  oyer- light  for  ladies. 

Chi.  All  ours  love  'em. 

Lucina.  'Tis  like  enough,  for  yours  are  loying 
ladies. 

Licin.  Madam,  you  are  welcome  to  the  court. — 
Attendants  for  this  lady  1  [Who  waits  ? 

Lucina.  You  mistake,  sir : 
I  bring  no  triumph  with  me. 

Licin.  But  much  honour. 

Proc.  Why,  this  was  nobly  done,  and  like  a 
So  freely  of  yourself  to  be  a  yisitant :  [neighbour, 
The  emperor  shall  give  you  thanks  for  this. 

Lucina.  Oh  no,  sir ; 
There's  nothing  to  deserve  'em. 

Proc.  Yes,  your  presence. 

Lucina.  Good  gentlemen,  be  patient,  and  believe 
I  come  to  see  my  husband,  on  command  too ; 
I  were  no  courtier  else. 

Licin.  That's  all  one,  lady ; 
Now  you  are  here,  you're  welcome :  And  the  empe- 
Who  loves  you  but  too  well [ror, 

Lucina.  No  more  of  that,  sir ; 
I  came  not  to  be  catechized. 

Proc.  Ah,  sirrah ! 
And  have  we  got  you  here  ?  'Faith,  noble  lady. 
We'll  keep  you  one  month  courtier. 

Lucina.  Gods  defend,  sir ! 
I  never  liked  a  trade  worse. 

Proc.  Hark  you.  IWkispert. 

Lucina.  No,  sir ! 

Proc.  You're  grown  the  strangest  lady ! 

Lucina.  How ! 

Proc.  By  Heaven, 
'Ti»  true  I  tell  you ;  and  you'll  find  it. 

Lucina.  I  ? 
ril  rather  find  my  grave,  and  so  inform  him. 

Proc.  Is  it  not  pity,  gentlemen,  this  lady 
(Nay,  I'll  deal  roughly  with  you,  yet  not  hurt  you) 
Should  live  alone,  and  give  such  heavenly  beauty 
Only  to  walls  and  hangings  ? 


Lucina.  Good  sir,  patience  I 
I  am  no  wonder,  neither  come  to  that  end. 
You  do  my  lord  an  injury  to  stay  me. 
Who,  though  you  are  die  prince's,  yet  dare  tell  you. 
He  keeps  no  wife  for  your  ways. 

Bal.  Well,  well,  lady, 
However  you  are  pleased  to  think  of  us. 
You  are  welcome,  and  you  shall  be  welcome. 

Lucina.  Shew  it 
In  that  I  come  for  then,  in  leading  me 
Where  my  loved  lord  is,  not  in  flattery. 

[Bauius  draws  ike  curtain  j  catkett  ititk  JeweU  set 
out  in  the  recess. 
Nay,  you  may  draw  the  curtain ;  I  have  seen  'em, 
But  none  worth  half  my  honesty. 

Clau.  Are  these,  sir, 
Laid  here  to  take  ? 

Proo,  Yes,  for  your  lady,  gentlewoman. 

Marc.  We  had  been  doing  else. 

Bal.  Meaner  jewels 
Would  fit  your  worths. 

Clau.  And  meaner  clothes  your  bodies. 

Lucina.  The  gods  shall  kill  me  first ! 

Licin.  There's  better  dying 
I'  th'  emperor's  arms.    Go  to ;  but  be  not  angry  1 
These  are  but  talks,  sweet  lady. 

Enter  Phorba,  Abdclia,  and  Ladies,  strewing  tkefioor 

with  rushes. 

Phor.  Where  is  this  stranger  ?     Rushes,  ladies, 
rushes ! 
Rushes  as  green  as  summer,  for  this  stranger  I 

Proc.  Here's  ladies  come  to  see  you. 

Lucina.  You  are  gone,  then  ? 
I  take  it,  'tis  your  cue. 

Proo.  Or  rather  manners  2 
You  are  better  fitted,  madam ;  we  but  tire  you, 
Therefore  we'll  leave  you  for  an  hour,  and  bring 
Your  much  loved  lord  unto  you. 

lExeunl  Chilax,  Lrcncius,  and  Procclus. 

Lucina.  Then  I'll  thank  y^tO^ 
I  am  betray 'd,  for  certain  !  /Well,  Lucina, 
If  thou  dost  fall  from  virtue^  may  the  earth. 
That  after  death  should  shoot  up  gardens  of  thee, 
Spreading  thy  living  goodness  into  branches,  . 
Fly  from  thee,  and  the  hot  sun  find  thy  vices !  / 

Phor.  You  are  a  welcome  woman. 

Ard.  Bless  me.  Heaven ! 
How  did  you  find  the  way  to  court  ? 

Lucina.  I. know  not; 
'Would  I  had  never  trod  it ! 

Phor.  Pr'ythee  tell  me. 
Good  noble  lady,  (and,  good  sweetheart,  love  us, 
For  we  love  thee  extremely,)  is  not  this  place 
A  paradise  to  live  in  ? 

Lucina.  To  those  people 
That  know  no  other  paradise  but  pleasure : 
That  little  I  enjoy  contents  me  better. 

Ard.  What,  heard  you  any  music  yet  ? 

Lucina.  Too  much. 

Phor.  You  must  not  be  thus  froward  :  What ! 
this  gown 
Is  one  o'  th'  prettiest,  by  my  troth,  Ardelia, 
I  ever  saw  yet ;  'twas  not  to  firown  in,  lady, 
You  put  this  gown  on  when  you  came. 

Ard.  How  do  you  ? 
Alas,  poor  wretch,  how  cold  it  is ! 

Lucina.  Content  yon ; 
I  am  as  well  as  may  be,  and  as  temperate, 
If  you  will  let  me  be  so.    Where's  my  lord  ? 
For  there's  the  business  that  I  came  for,  ladies. 
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Phor.  We'll  lead  jod  to  him ;  he's  i'  th'  sallerj. 

jlrd.   We'll  «he<r  yon  all  Ibe  oourl  too. 

Lucina.  Shew  me  him, 
And  joo  have  sbew'd  me  all  I  come  to  look  on. 

Phor.  Come  od  ;  we'll  be  jour  guides,  end,  as 
jongo. 
We  have  aome  pretty  talea  to  tdl  jon,  lady, 
Shall  make  yon  merry  too.     YoD  come  not  here 
To  be  ■  Bad  Ludni. 

Lucina.  'Would  I  migbtnotl  [fmM. 


SCENE  yi.~AnotlteT  in  Ihe  tatM. 

Enter  Chiui  ami  Baibvi. 

CAi.  Now  the  aoft  muiic !  Balbnt,  ran  1 

Bai.  1  ay,  bojr.  {EtIL 

CAt.  The  women  by  this  time  are  wonnii^  of 

If  the  can  hold  out  them,  the  emperor        [.Vndr. 
Takes  ber  to  talk.    He  tau  her.  Hark,  tbe  mniicl 

Limina.  Good,  your  grace  ! 
Where  are  my  women,  lir  ? 

ru).  They  are  wiie,  beholding 
What  you  think  tcarn  to  look  on,  the  eonrt'i  bra- 
Wauld  yon  have  ran  away  so  ilily,  lady,       [*ery.  • 
And  not  haie  seen  me  ? 

Luciia.  I  beieech  yonr  majesty, 
Consider  what  I  am,  and  wbose. 

Vol.  I  do  so. 

Lueina.  Beliere  me,  I  shall  nerer  make  ■  wbore. 


foJ.  A  friend  you  may,  and  to  that  man  Ibai 
lOTea  yon,  i 

More  than  yon  love  yoarTirtae.y 

£ucina.  Sacred  Ckhi-  !         "  iKmrr'i. 

Vol.  You  shall  not  kneel  to  me,  fwf«t. 

Lueina,  Look  upon  me. 
And,  ir  you  be  so  croel  to  abase  me. 
Think  how  the  goda  will  tdce  it  l  Doca  thia  beaott 
Afflict  your  soul  ?  I'll  bide  it  from  yon  era- ; 
Nay,  more,  I  will  become  so  leperona. 
That  you  ^all  cnne  me  from  yon.     My  dear  loni 
Haa  Bcned  yon  ever  truly,  fought  your  battlea. 
At  if  he  daily  long'd  to  die  for  CKaar ; 
Was  nerer  traitor,  dr,  nor  never  tainted 
In  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 

Fai.  I  know  it. 

Liteirm.   Kii  fame  and  family  bate  grown  toge- 
And  spread  together,  like  two  sailing  cedara,    [thet,      ' 
Over  the  Roman  diadem :  Oh,  lei  not 
(As  you  have  any  flesh  that's  hamane  in  yoa)  i 

The  having  of  a  modest  wife  decline  him  !  ' 

Let  not  my  virtue  be  the  wedge  to  break  him  < 
I  do  not  think  yoa  are  tasniTioas ; 
These  wanton  men  belie  you :  You  are  Cost, 
Which  is,  "  the  fstber  of  the  empire's  hoDoar." 
You  are  too  near  the  natare  of  the  godi. 
To  wrong  the  weakest  of  all  creatnres,  wmnen. 

Vol.  1  dare  not  do  it  here Rise,  &ir  Locifka, 

I  did  but  try  your  temper ;  yon  are  honest ; 
And,  with  the  commendationi  wait  on  that, 
I'll  lead  you  to  your  lord,  and  give  you  to  him. 
Wipe  your  fair  eyes. — He  that  endeavoars  ill. 
May  well  delay,  but  never  queneh  hi*  belL 

-  [Grcnu.     . 


SCENE  I.~Ttte  Cmrl  o/ the  Palace. 
Bnltr  Cnui,  Licimi-B,  PaocuLua.  amd  Bum*. 
CAi.  'Tis  done,  Liciniua. 
£.icin.  How^ 
CAi.  I  shame  to  tell  it. 
If  there  be  any  justice,  we  ar«  Tillaina, 

Bal.  Ifilbedone, 
1  take  it,  'tis  no  time  now  to  repent  it ; 
Let's  make  [be  bent  o'  th'  trade. 

Proe.  Now  vengeance  take  it '. 
Wby  should  not  he  have  settled  on  a  beauty. 
Whose  honesty  stuck  in  a  piece  of  tissue, 
Or  one  a  ring  might  rule,  or  such  a  one 
That  bad  an  iCehiag  husband  la  be  honourable. 
And  groan 'd  to  get  it  ?     If  be  must  have  women. 
And  no  allay  without  'em,  wby  not  those 
That  know  the  mystery,  and  are  best  able 
To  play  again  with  judgment  ?    Such  na  she  is. 
Grant  they  be  won  with  long  siege,  endless  travel, 
And  brought  lo  opportunity  wilb  millions. 
Yet,  when  tbej  come  to  motion,  (heir  cold  virtue 
Keeps  'em  like  cakes  of  ice  :  I'U  melt  a  crystal. 
And  make  a  dead  flint  fire  himself,  ere  they 
Give  greater  heat  than  now-departing  emben 
Give  to  old  men  that  watch  'em. 

f.idu.  A  good  whore 
Had  saved  all  this,  and  bapply  as  wholesome. 
Ay.  and  the  thing  once  done  too,  ai  well  thou 
But  this  aame  chastity  fbciootii I 


Vol.  Yonr  only  virtue  now  is  patience  ; 
Take  heed,  and  save  your  honour.     If  yon  talk — 
Laeina,  As  long  u  there  is  motion  in  my  body, 


Lueina.  Wilt  thou  not  kill  me,  monster,  r«viibei  ? 
Thou  bitter  bane  o'  th'  empire,  look  upon  me. 
And,  if  thy  guilty  eyes  dare  see  these  ruiiu 
Thy  wild  lust  hath  laid  level  with  dishonooT, 
The  sacriiegions  raxing  of  (his  temple. 
The  mother  of  thy  black  sins  would  hate  binah'd  at. 
Behold,    and   curve   thyselfl    The  gods  will  find 

thee, 
(That's  all  my  refuge  now)  for  they  are  ngfateom  : 
Vengeance  and  horror  circle  thee  I   The  emtritc. 
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Women,  and  fearful  maids,  make  towb  against 

thee; 
Thy  own  slaves,  if  they  hear  of  this,  shall  hate 

thee  ; 
And  those  thou  hast  corrupted,  first  fall  from  thee ; 
And,  if  thou  let'st  me  live,  the  soldier, 
Tired  with  thy  tyrannies,  break  through  obedience, 
And  shake  his  strong  steel  at  thee ! 

Vol.  This  prevails  not. 
Nor  any  agony  you  utter,  lady. 
If  I  have  done  a  sin,  curse  her  that  drew  me,  [me, 
Curse  the  first  cause,  the  witchcraft  that  abused 
Curse  those  fair   eyes,  and  curse  that  heavenly 
And  curse  your  being  good  too.  [beauty, 

Lueina.  Glorious  thief. 
What  restitution  canst  thou  make  to  save  me  ? 

Vol.  ril  ever  love  and  honour  you. 

Lueina.  Thou  canst  not. 
For    that  which  was    mine  honour,   thou   hast 

murder'd  ; 
And  can  there  be  a  love  in  violence  ? 

Vol,  You  shall  be  only  mine. 

Lueina,  Yet  I  like  better 
Thy  villainy  than  flattery ;  that's  thine  own. 
The  other  basely  counterfeit.     Fly  from  me. 
Or,  for  thy  safety*  sake  and  wisdom,  kill  me ! 
For  I  am  worse  than  thou  art :  Thou  may'st  pray. 
And  so  recover  grace  ;  I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 
And,  if  thou  let'st  me  live,  thou'rt  lost  thyself  too. 

Vai.  I  fm  no  loss  but  love  ;  I  stand  above  it. 

Lueina,  fCaU.  in  your  lady  bawds,  and  gilded 
pandars. 
And  let  them  triumph  too,  and  siog  to  Ceesar, 
Lucina's  fallen,  the  chaste  Lucina's  conquer'd  l-^ 
Gods,  what  a  wretched  thing  has  this  man  nfade 
For  I  am  now  no  wife  for  Mazimus,  [me ! 

No  company  for  women  that  are  virtuous  ; 
No  feimily  I  now  can  claim,  nor  country. 
Nor  name,  but  Caesar's  whore. — Oh,  sacred  Caesar, 
(For  that  should  be  your  title)  was  your  empire ; 
Your  rods,  and  axes,  that  are  types  of  justice ; 
Those  fires  that  ever  bum,  to  beg  you  blessings ; 
The  people's  adoration ;  fear  of  nations ; 
What  victory  can  bring  you  home ;  what  else 
The  useful  elements  can  make  your  servants, 
Even  light  itself,  and  suns  of  light,  truth,  justice, 
Mercy,  and  star-like  piety,  sent  to  you» 
And  from  the  gods  themselves,  to  ravish  women  ? 
The  curses  that  I  owe  to  enemies. 
Even  those  the  Sabines  sent,  when  Romulus 
(As  thou  hast  me)  ravish'd  their  noble  maids, 
Made  more,  and  heavier,  light  on  thee ! 

Vol.  This  helps  not. 

Lueina.  The  sins  of  Tarquin  be  remember*d  in 
theel 
And  where  there  has  a  chaste  wife  been  abused, 
Let  it  be  thine,  the  shame  thine,  thine  the  slangh- 
And  last,  for  ever  thine  the  fear*d  example !     [ter, 
Where  shall  poor  Virtue  live,  now  1  am  fallen  } 
What  can  your  honours  now,  and  empire,  make 
But  a  more  glorious  whore  ?  [me, 

Vol.  A  better  woman  : 
But  if  you  will  be  blind,  and  scorn  it,  who  can 

help  it  ? 
Come,  leave  these  lamentations ;  they  do  nothing 
But  make  a  noise.     I  am  the  same  man  still : 
Were  it  to  do  again,  (therefore  be  wiser) 
By  all  tbis  holy  light,  I  should  attempt  it  1 
You  ares  so  excellent,  and  made  to  ravish, 
(There  were  no  pleasure  ir 


Lueina.  Oh,  villain ! 

Val.  So  bred  for  man's  amazement,  that  my 
reason, 
And  every  help  to  hold  me  right,  has  lost  me  ! 
The  god  of  love  himself  had  been  before  me, 
Had  he  but  power  to  see  you :  tell  me  justly. 
How  can  I  choose  but  err  then  ?    If  you  dare. 
Be  mine,  and  only  mine,  (for  you  are  so  precious, 
I  envy  any  other  should  enjoy  you. 
Almost  look  on  you ;  and  your  darling  husband 
Shall  know  he  has  kept  an  offering  from  the  empire. 
Too  holy  for  his  altars)  be  the  mightiest ; 
More  than  myself,  I'll  make  it.     If  you  will  not, 
Sit  down  with  this  and  silence  (for  which  wis- 
dom, 
You  shall  have  use  of  me,  (and  much  honour  erer, 
And  be  the  same  you  were :  n  If  you  divulge  it. 
Know  I  am  far  above  the  faults  I  do. 
And  those  I  do,  I  am  able  to  forgive  too ; 
And  where  your  credit,  in  the  knowledge  of  it, 
May  be  with  gloss  enough  suspected,  mine 
Is  as  mine  own  command  shall  make  it.     Princes, 
Though    they    be    sometimes    subject   to    loose 

whispers. 
Yet  wear  they  two-edged  swords  for  open  censures. 
Your  husband  cannot  help  you,  nor  the  soldier  ; 
Your  husband  is  my  creature,  they  my  weapons. 
And  only  where  I  bid  'em,  strike  ;  I  feed  'em. 
Nor  can  the  gods  be  angry  at  this  action ; 
For,  as  they  make  me  most,  they  make  me  hap- 
piest. 
Which  I  had  never  been  without  this  pleasure. 
Consider,  and  farewell !  You'U  find  your  women 
'At  home  before  you ;  they  have  had  some  sport 

too. 
But  are  more  thankful  for  it  IBxit. 

Liieina.  Destruction  find  thee  ! 
Now  which  way  must  I  go  ?  my  honest  house 
Will  shake  to  shelter  me ;  my  husband  fly  me  ; 
My  family,  because  they're  honest,  and  desire  to 

be  so. 
Must  not  endure  me ;  not  a  neighbour  know  me ! 
What  woman  now  dare  see  me  without  blushes. 
And,  pointing  as  I  pass,  "  There,  there,  behold 
Look  on  her,  little  children ;  that  is  she,        [her ; 
That  handsome  lady,  mark  1"  Oh,  my  sad  fortunes! 
Is  this  the  end  of  goodness  ?  this  the  price 
Of  all  my  early  prayers  to  protect  me  ? 
Why  then,  I  see  there  is  no  god  but  power. 
Nor  virtue  now  alive  that  cares  for  us, 
But  what  is  either  lame  or  sensual ! 
How  had  I  been  thus  wretched  ebe  1 

Enter  Maztuus  and  Aactus. 

AUcitu,  [Entering,}  Let  Titius 
Command  the  company  that  Pontius  lost, 
And  see  the  fosses  deeper. 

Majf.  How  now,  sweetheart  ? 
What  make  you  here,  and  thus  ? 

Ateius.  Lueina  weeping  ? 
This  must  be  much  offence. 

Mojc.  Look  up,  and  tell  me. 
Why  are  you  thus  ? — My  ring  ?  oh,  friend,  I  have 
You  are  at  court,  sweet !  [found  it ! 

Lueina.  Yes  ;  this  brought  me  hither. 

Majp.  Rise,  and  go  home. — I  have  my  fears, 
AScius : 
Oh,  my  best  friend,  I  am  ruin'd ! — Go,  Ludna ; 
Already  in  thy  tears  I  have  read  thy  wrongs. 
Already  found  a  Caesar.    Go,  thou  lily, 
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Thon  sweetly-drooping  flower  !v^6o,  silver  sw^n, 
And  sing  thue  own  sad  requiem !  Go,  Lucinaw 
And,  if  thou  darest,  out-live  this  wrong  ! 

Lueina.  I  dare  not 

Aecius.  Is  that  the  ring  you  lost  ? 

Max.  That,  that,  A^ius, 
That  cursed  ring,  myself,  and  all  my  fortunes. 
'T  has  pleased  tiie  emperor,  my  nohle  master. 
For  all  my  services,  and  dangers  for  him. 
To  make  me  mine  own  pandar.     Was  this  justice, 
Oh,  my  A.ecius  ?  have  I  lived  ta  bear  this  ? 

Lueina.  Farewell  for  ever,  sir  1 

Max.  That's  a  sad  saying  ; 
But  such  a  one  becomes  you  well,  Lueina : 
And  yet,  methinks,  we  should  not  part  so  lightly  ; 
Our  loves  have    been  of   longer   growth,   more 

rooted, 
Than  the  sharp  word  of  one  farewell  can  scatter. 
Kiss  me.  I  find  no  Caesar  here  ;  these  lips 
Taste  not  of  ravisher,  in  my  opinion. 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Lueina.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Majt.  I  dare  believe  thee  ; 
For  thou  wert  ever  truth  itself,  and  sweetness. 
Indeed  she  was,  AScius. 

Aecius.  So  she  is  still. 

Max.  Once  more  !4-Oh,  my  Lueina,  oh,  my 
comfort,      / 
The  blessing  of  my  youth,  the  life  of  my  life  ! 

Acciut,  I  have  seen    enough    to   stagger  my 
obedience ; 
Hold  me,  ye  equal  gods  !  this  is  too  sinfill. 

Max.  Why  wert  thou  chosen  out  to  make  a 
whore  of  ?  [tains, 

.To  me  thou  wert  too  chaateOFall,  crystal  foun- 
And  ever  feed  your  streams,  you  rising  sorrows, 
Till  you  have  dropt  your  mistress  into  marble. 
Now,  go  for  ever  from  me. 

Lueina.  Long  farewell,  sir ! 
And«  as  I  have  been  loyal,  gods,  think  on  me ! 

Max,  Stay;  let   me  once  more  bid  farewell, 
Lueina. 
FuvweU,  thou  excellent  example  of  us  ! 
Thou  starry  virtue,  fare  thee  well !  seek  Heaven, 
And  there  by  Cassiopeia  shine  in  glory ! 
We  are  too  base  and  dirty  to  preserve  thee. 

Ateius.  Nay,  I  must  kus  too.  Such  a  kiss  again. 
And  from  a  woman  of  so  ripe  a  virtue, 
AScius  must  not  take.     Farewell,  thou  phoenix. 
If  thou  wilt  die,  Lueina !  which,  well  weighed, 
If  you  can    cease  a  while   from  these  strange 
I  wish  were  rather  altered.  [thoughts, 

Lueina.  No. 

Ateius.  Mistake  not. 
I  would  not  stain  your  honour  for  the  empire, 
Nor  any  way  dedine  you  to  discredit : 
'Tis  not  my  fair  profession,  but  a  villain's. 
I  find  and  feel  your  loss  as  deep  as  you  do, 
And  am  the  same  AScius,  still  as  honest. 
The  same  life  I  have  still  for  Maximus,  [me, 

The  same  sword  wear  for  you,  where  justice  wills 
And  'tis  no  dull  one  :  Therefore,  misconceive  not ; 
Only  I  would  have  you  live  a  little  longer. 
But  a  short  year. 

Max.  She  must  not. 

Lueina.  Why  so  long,  sir  ? 
Am  I  not  grey  enough  with  grief  already  ? 

Acciiu.  To  draw  from  that  wild  man  a  sweet 
repentance, 
And  goodness  in  his  days  to  come. 


Max.  They  are  so. 
And  will  be  ever  coming,  my  AScius. 

Aiidus.  For  who  knows,  bat  the  sight  of  job. 
presenting 
His  swol'n  sins  at  the  full,  and  your  fitir  victaes, 
May,  like  a  fearful  vision,  fnght  his  follieft. 
And  once  more  bend  him  right  again  ?  which  Uos- 

ing 
(If  your  dark  wrongs  would  give  you  leave  to  md ' 
Is  more  than  death,  and  the  reward  moreglocioos: 
Death  only  eases  you ;  this,  the  whole  empire. 
Besides,  compelled  and  forced  with  violenoe 
Tq  what  you  have  done,  the  deed  is  nooe  of  yoon, 
,^No,  nor  the  justice  neither :  You  may  Uve, 
And  still  a  worthier  woman,  still  more  honov'd ; 
For,  are  those  trees  the  worse  we  tear  the  frviti 

from  ?.,^ 
Or,  should  tlf^etemal  gods  desire  to  perish. 
Because  we  daily  violate  their  truths. 
Which  is  the  chastity  of  Heaven  ?     No,  lady ; 
If  you  dare  live,  you  may  :  And  as  our  siitt 
Make  them  more  full  of  equity  and  justice. 
So  this  compulsive  wrong  makes  you  more  peiftct. 
The  empire  too  will  bless  you. 
j^Aiaje.  Noble  sir, 

^l  she  were  any  thing  to  me  but  honour. 
And  that  that's  wedded  to  me  too,  laid  in. 
Not  to  be  worn  away  without  my  being ; 
Or  could  the  wrongs  be  hers  alone,  or  mine. 
Or  both  our  wrongs,  not  tied  to  after  issues. 
Not  bom  anew  in  all  our  names  and  kindreds, 
I  would  desire  her  live  ;  nay  more,  compel  her  .- 
But,  since  it  was  not  youth,  but  malice  did  it, 
And  not  her  own,  nor  mine,  but  both  our  losses; 
Nor  stays  it  there,  but  that  our  names  must  fiad  it* 
Even  those  to  come,  and  when  they  read  she  IKed. 
Must  they  not  ask  how  often  she  was  rarisVd, 
And  make  a  doubt  she  loved  that  more  than  ind- 
Therefore  she  must  not  live.  [kxk? 

Ateius.  Therefore  she  must  live. 
To  teach  the  world  such  deaths  are  superstitioii*. 

Ludna.  The  tongues  of  angels  cannot  alter  me; 
For,  could  the  world  again  restore  my  credit. 
As  fair  and  absolute  as  first  1  bred  it. 
That  world  I  should  not  trust  again.     The  empire 
By  my  life  can  get  nothing  but  my  story, 
Wliich,  whilst  I  breathe,  must  be  but  his  abuses* 
And  where  you  counsel  me  to  live,  that  Caesar 
May  see  his  errors,  and  repent,  I'll  tell  you, 
His  penitence  is  but  increase  of  pleasures. 
His  prayers  never  said  but  to  deceive  us  ; 
And  when  he  weeps,  as  you  think  for  his  vices, 
'Tis  but  as  killing  drops  from  baleful  yew-trees. 
That  rot  their  honest  neighbour.   If  he  can  grieve* 
As  one  that  yet  desires  his  free  oonversion, 
And  almost  glories  in  his  penitenceT^ 
til  leave  him  robes  to  mourn  in,  mj  sad  ashes. 

Aecius.  The  farewells  then  of  happy  souls  be 
And  to  thy  memory  be  ever  sung  [with  tbee. 

The  praises  of  a  just  and  constant  lady ! 
This  sad  day,  whilst  I  live,  aaoldier's  tears 
VVL  offer  on  thy  monument,  And  bring, 
Full  of  thy  noble  self,  with  lears  untold  jret. 
Many  a  worthy  wife,  to  weep  thy  ruin  ly^ 

Max.  All  that  is  chaste  upon  thy  xomb  shsU 
All  living  epitaphs  be  thine  :  Time,  story,  [flourish, 
And  what  is  left  behind  to  piece  our  lives. 
Shall  be  no  more  abused  with  tales  and  trifles, 
But,  full  of  thee,  stand  to  eternity  I 

Accitts.  Once  more,  farewell  I  Go,  find  £ljsiuD> 
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There  where  the  happy  soqIb  are  crown'd  with 

blessings, 
There,  where  *tis  ever  spring,  and  erer  summer. I 

Max,  There,  where  no  bed-rid  justice  comes ! 
Truth,  Honour, 
A.re  keepers  of  that  blessed  phice :  Go  thither ; 
/For  here  thou  livest  chaste  fire  in  rotten  timber./ 

Acciw.  And  so,  our  last  farewells  !  / 

Max.  Gods  give  thee  justice  !  \Exii  Locina. 

^ectuf.  \A9ide,'\  His  thoughts  begin  to  work ; 
I  fear  him  :  Yet 
He  ever  was  a  noble  Roman  ;  but 
I  know  not  what  to  think  on't ;  he  hath  suffer'd 
Beyond  a  man,  if  he  stand  this. 

Max,  AScins! 
Am  I  alive,  or  has  a  dead  sleep  seized  me  ? 
It  was  my  wife  the  emperor  abused  thus ! 
And  I  must  say,  "  I  am  glad  I  had  her  for  him ; " 
Must  I  not,  my  ACcius  ? 

AtciuM,  I  am  stricken 
With  such  a  stiff  amazement,  that  no  answer 
Can  readily  come  from  me,  nor  no  comfort 
Will  you  go  home,  or  g^  to  my  house  ? 

Max,  Neither: 
I  have  no  home ;  and  you  are  mad,  Aficius, 
To  keep  me  company  !  I  am  a  fellow 
My  own  sword  would  forsake,  not  tied  unto  me. 
A  pandar  is  a  prince  to  what  I'm  fallen  ! " 
By  Heaven  I  dare  do  nothing. 

Aedut,  You  do  better. 

Max,  I  am  made  a  branded  slave,  Ateius, 
And  yet  I  bless  the  maker. 
Death  o'  my  soul !  must  I  endure  this  tamely  ? 
Must  Maximus  be  mentioned  for  his  tales  ? 
I  am  a  child  too ;  what  should  I  do  railing  ? 
I  cannot  mend  myself ;  'tis  Caesar  did  it. 
And  what  am  I  to  him  ? 

Ateiut.  "tin  well  considered ; 
jHowever  you  are  tainted,  be  no  traitor : 
Time  may  out-wear  the  first,  the  last  Uvea  ever. 

Max,  Oh,  that  thou  wert  not  living  and  my 
friend ! 

Atcius,  [  Aside. 1  I'll  bear  a  wary  eye  upon  your 
actions : 
I  fear  jou,  Maximus  ;  nor  can  I  blame  thee 
If  thou  break'st  out ;  for,  by  the  gods,  thy  wrong 
Deserves  a  general  ruin ! — Do  you  love  me  ? 

Max,  That's  all  I  have  to  live  on. 

Aeciut,  Then  go  with  me  ; 
You  shall  not  to  your  own  house. 

Max,  Nor  to  any  ; 
My  griefs  are  greater  far  than  walls  can  compass  ! 
And  yet  I  wonder  how  it  happens  with  me, 
I  am  not  dangerous  ;  and  o'  my  conscience, 
Should  I  DOW  see  the  emperor  i'  th'  heat  on't, 
I  should  not  chide  him  for't :  An  awe  runs  through 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  that  binds  me  to  it ;  [me, 

'Tis  at  my  heart  now,  there  it  sits  and  rules, 
And  methinks  'tis  a  pleasure  to  obey  it. 

Ateitu,  [AHde.]  This  is  a  mask  to  cozen  me  ; 
I  know  you. 
And  how  lar  you  dare  do ;  no  Roman  farther. 
Nor  with  more  fearless  valour;   and  I'll  watch 

you. — 
Keep  that  obedience  still. 

Max,  Is  a  wife*s  loss 
(For  her  abuse,  much  good  may  do  his  grace ; 
I'll  make  as  bold  with  his  wife,  if  I  can) 
More  than  the  fading  of  a  few  fresh  colours  ? 
More  than  a  lusty  spring  lost  ? 


A'ioitu,  No  more,  Mazimus, 
To  one  that  truly  lives. 

Max.  Why  then,  I  care  not ; 
I  can  live  well  enough,  ASdus  : 
For  look  you,  friend,  for  virtue,  and  those  trifles, 
They  msy  be  bought,  they  say. 

Aecius   He's  crazed  a  Uttle  ;  lAside. 

His  jjrief  has  made  him  talk  things  from  his  nature. 

Max,  But  chastity  is  not  a  thing,  I  take  it, 
To  get  in  Rome,  unless  it  be  bespoken 
A  hundred  years  before,  is  it,  AScius  ? — 
By*r  lady,  and  well  handled  too  i'  th'  breeding. ' 

AUcius.  Will  you  go  any  way  ?  ^ 

Max.  I'll  tell  thee,  friend : 
If  my  wife,  for  all  this,  should  be  a  whore  now, 
A  kind  of  kicker-out  of  sheets,  *twould  vex  me ; 
For  I'm  not  angry  yet.    The  emperor 
Is  young  and  handsome,  and  the  woman  fiesh. 
And  may  not  these  two  couple  without  scratching  ? 

Aeciiu,  Alas,  my  noble  friend  1 

Max.  Alas  not  me ! 
I  am  not  wretched ;  for  there's  no  man  miserable 
But  he  that  makes  himself  so. 

Acoiu9.  Will  you  walk  yet  ? 

Max,  Come,  come,  she  dare  not  die,  friend ; 
that's  the  truth  on't ; 
She  knows  the  enticing  sweets  and  delicacies 
Of  a  young  prince*s  pleasures,  and,  I  thank  her. 
She  has  made  a  way  for  Maximus  to  rise  by : 
Will't  not  become  me  bravely  ?  Why  do  you  think 
She  wept,  and  said  she  was  ravish'd  ?  Keep  it  here, 
And  I'll  discover  to  you. 

Atcius.  Well  ? 

Max,  She  knows 
I  love  no  bitten  flesh,  and  out  of  that  hope 
She  might  be  from  me,  she  contrived  this  knavery. 
Was  it  not  monstrous,  friend  ? 

Ateitu.  Does  he  but  seem  so,  lAride. 

Or  is  he  mad  indeed  i  " 

Max.  Oh,  gods,  my  heart ! 

Aecius,  'Would  it  would  fiurly  break  ! 

Max.  Methinks  I'm  somewhat  wilder  than  I 
And  yet,  I  thank  the  gods,  I  know  my  duty  I  [was ; 

Enter  Claudia. 

Clau,  Nay,  you  may  spare  your  tears;  she's 
desid,  she  is  so. 

Max.  Why,  so  it  should  be.    How  ? 

Clau,  When  first  she  enter'd 
Into  her  house,  after  a  world  of  weeping. 
And  blushing  like  the  sun-set,  as  we  saw  her, 
"  Dare  I,"  said  she,  **  defile  this  house  with  whore, 
In  which  his  noble  family  has  flourished  ?  " 
At  which  she  fell,  and  stirr'd  no  more.  We  rubb'd 
her 

Max.  No  more  of  that ;  be  gone. — Now,  my 
ACcius,  iExit  Claudia. 

If  thou  wilt  do  me  pleasure,  weep  a  little ; 
I  am  so  parch'd  I  cannot.  Your  example 
Has  brought  the  rain  down  now  ;    Now  lead  me, 

friend ; 
And  as  we  walk  together,  let's  pray  truly, 
I  may  not  fall  from  faith. 

Atcius.  That's  nobly  spoken. 

Max.  Was  I  not  wild,  Aficius  ? 

Atcius,  Somewhat  troubled. 
'  Max.  I  felt  no  sorrow  then.     Now  I'll  go  with 
But  do  not  name  the  woman  !  Fy,  what  fool  [you ; 
Am  I  to  weep  thus !  Gods,  Ludna,  take  thee. 
For  thou  wert  even  the  best  and  worthiest  lady — 
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Aceiut.  Good  sir,  no  more ;  I  shall  be  melted 
with  it. 

Mas.  I  have  done ;  and,  good  sir,  comfort  me. 
'Would  there  were  wars  now ! 

Aecius.  Settle  your  thoughts ;  come. 

Mas,  So  I  have  Jiow,  friend. 
Of  my  deep  lamentations  here's  an  end.    IBxeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Street. 
Enter  Pontiub,  Phidias,  and  ▲bbtitb. 

Phid.  By  my  faith.  Captain   Pontius,  besides 
pity 
Of  your  fallen  fortunes,  what  to  say  I  know  not ; 
For  'tis  too  true  the  emperor  desires  not. 
But  my  best  master,  any  soldier  near  him. 

Are.  And  when  he  understands,  he  cast  your 
fortunes 
For  disobedience,  how  can  we  incline  him 
(That  are  but  under-persons  to  his  favours) 
To  any  fair  opinion  ?  Can  you  sing  ? 

Pont.  Not  to  please  him,  Aretus ;  for  my  songs 
Go  not  to  th*  lute  or  viol,  but  to  th'  trumpet ; 
My  tune  kept  on  a  target,  and  my  subject 
The  well- struck  wounds  of  men,  not  love,  or  wo- 
Phid.  And  those  he  understands  not.        [men. 

PorU.  He  should,  Phidias. 

Are.  Could  you  not  leave  this  killing  way  a 
little, 
(You  must,  if  here  you  would  plant  yourself)  and 
Learn,  as  we  do,  to  like  what  those  affect    [rather 
That  are  above  us  ?  Wear  their  actions, 
And  think  they  keep  us  warm  too  ?  What  they  say. 
Though  oftentimes  they  speak  a  little  foolishly, 
Not  stay  to  construe,  but  prepare  to  execute  ? 
And  think,  however  the  end  falls,  the  business 
Cannot  run  empty-handed  ? 

Phid.  Can  you  flatter, 
And,  if  it  were  put  to  you,  lie  a  little  ? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  it  be  a  living. 

Are.  That's  well  said  then. 

Pont.  But  must  these  lies  and  flatteries  be  be- 

Phid.  Oh,  yes,  by  any  means,      [lieved,  then  ? 

Pont.  By  any  means  then, 
I  cannot  lie,  nor  flatter. 

Are.  You  must  swear  too, 
If  you  be  there. 

Pont.  1  can  swear,  if  they  move  me. 

Pfdd.  Cannot  you  forswear  too  ? 

Pont.  The  court  for  ever, 
If  it  be  grown  so  wicked. 

Are.  You  should  procure  a  little  too. 

Pont.  What's  that  ? 
Men's  honest  sayings  for  my  truth  ? 

Are.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
But  women's  honest  actions  for  your  triaL 

Pont.  Do  you  do  all  these  things  ? 

Phid.  Do  yon  not  like  'em  ? 

Pont.  Do  you  ask  me  seriously,  or  trifle  with  me  ? 
I  am  not  so  low  yet,  to  be  your  mirth ! 

Are.  You  do  mistake  us,  captain ;  for  sincerely 
We  ask  you  how  you  like  'em  ? 

PoTit.  Then  sincerely 
I  tell  you  I  abhor  'em  :  They  are  ill  ways. 
And  I  will  starve  before  I  fall  into  'em  ; 
The  doers  of  'em  wretches,  their  base  hungers 
Care  not  whose  bread  .they  eat,  nor  how  they  get 

Are.  What  then,  sir  ?  [it. 


Pont.  If  you  profess  this  wickedness. 
Because  ye  have  been  solitiers,  and  borne  uins. 
The  servants  of  the  brave  Aedns, 
And  by  him  put  to  th'  emperor,  give  me  kive, 
(Or  I  must  Uke  it  else)  to  say  ye  are  villaina! 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  debosh'd  bsse  viUiiss! 
Yet  I  do  wear  a  sword  to  tell  ye  so.    ^ 
Is  this  the  way  ye  mark  out  for  a  sol£er, 
A  man  that  has  commanded  for  the  empire. 
And  borne  the  reputation  of  a  man  ? 
Are  there  not  lazy  things  enough,  caDed  fools  ni 

cowards. 
And  poor  enough  to  be  preferred  fmr  pandarr. 
But  wanting  soldiers  must  be  knaves  too?  ha? 
This  the  trim  course  of  life  ?     Were  not  ye  bom 
And  so  inherit  by  your  rights  ?  I  am  poor,  [hi«^. 
And  may  expect  a  worse ;  yet,  digging,  pmniiif . 
Mending  of  broken  ways,  carrying  of  water. 
Planting  of  worts  and  onions,  any  thing 
That's  honest,  and  a  man's.  111  rather  dinse, 
Ay,  and  live  better  on  it,  which  is  jnster; 
Drink  my  well-gotten  water  with  more  pkasnre. 
When  my  endeavour's  done,  and  wages  paid  me. 
Than  you  do  wine ;  eat  my  coarse  brad  not  cvrsoi 
And  mend  upon't  (your  diets  are  diseases ;) 
And  sleep  as  soundly,  when  my  labour  bids  me, 
As  any  forward  pandar  of  ye  aU, 
And  rise  a  great  deal  honester  !     My  ganneDt», 
Though  not  as  yours,  the  soft  sins  of  the  eopirr. 
Yet  may  be  warm,  and  keep  the  biting  wind  oat. 
When  every  single  breath  of  poor  opinion 
Finds  you  through  all  your  velvets ! 

Are.  You  have  hit  it ; 
Nor  are  we  those  we  seem.     The  Lord  ASdv 
Puts  good  men  to  th'  emperor,  so  we  have  ta^t^ 

him, 
Though  much  neglected  for  It ;  so  dare  be  still : 
Your  curses  are  not  ours.    We  have  seen  }^ 

fortune, 
But  yet  know  no  way  to  redeem  it :  Means, 
Such  as  as  we  have,  you  shall  not  want,  brnv 

Pontius ; 
But  pray  be  temperate.     If  we  can  vripe  oat 
The  way  of  your  offences,  we  are  yours,  sir ; 
And  you  shall  live  at  court  an  honest  man  too. 
Phid.  That  little  meat  and  means  we  ha^t 

we'll  share  it 
Fear  not  to  be  as  we  are ;  what  we  told  yoo 
Were  but  mere  trials  of  your  truth:  Yoo  tf* 

worthy. 
And  so  well  ever  hold  you  ;  suffer  better. 
And  then  you  are  a  right  man,  Pontius. 
If  my  good  master  be  not  ever  angry, 
You  shall  command  again. 

Pont.  I  have  found  two  good  men  :  Use  myli^' 
For  it  is  yours,  and  all  I  have  to  thank  ye  \ 


SCENE  III — A  Room  in  the  House  of 
Maximus. 

Enter  Maximts. 
Max.  There's  no  way  else  to  do  it ;  he  mnrt  die ; 
This  friend  must  die,  this  soul  of  Maximus, 
Without  whom  I  am  nothing  but  my  shame; 
This  perfectness  that  keeps  me  from  opinion* 
Must  die,  or  I  must  live  thus  branded  ever : 
A  hard  choice,  and  a  fatal !     Gods,  ye  have  gi^^" 
A  way  to  credit,  but  the  ground  to  go  on        l'^^ 
Ye  have  levell'd  with  that  precious  Ufe  1  love  m»^  > 
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Yet  I  mutit  on,  and  through :  For,  if  I  offer 
To  take  my  way  without  him,  like  a  sea 
He  bean  his  high  commandi  'twixt  me  and  ven- 
geance, 
And  in  mine  own  road  sinks  me.     He  is  honest, 
Of  a  most  constant  loyalty  to  Ceesar, 
And  when  he  shall  bat  doubt  I  dare  attempt  him. 
But  make  a  question  of  his  ill,  but  say 
'*  What  is  a  Ciesar,  that  he  dare  do  this  ?  '* 
Dead  sure  he  cuts  me  off :  AScins  dies, 
Or  I  have  lost  myself.     Why  should  I  kill  him  ? 
Why  should  I  kill  myself  ?  for  'tis  my  killing  ; 
Aecius  is  my  root,  and,  wither  him, 
Like  a  decaying  branch  I  fall  to  nothing. 
Is  he  not  more  to  me  than  wife  ?  than  Cicsar, 
Thongh  I  had  now  my  safe  revenge  upon  him  ? 
Is  he  not  more  than  rumour,  and  his  friendship 
i    Sweeter  than  the  love  of  women  ?  What  is  honour, 
I    We  all  so  strangely  are  bewitched  withal  ? 
<    Can  it  relieve  me  if  I  want?  he  has ; 

Can  honour,  'twist  the  incensed  priuoe  and  envy, 

Bear  up  the  lives  of  worthy  men  ?  he  has ; 

Can  honour  pull  the  wings  of  fearful  cowards, 

And  make  'em  turn  again  like  tigers  ?  he  has ; 

And  I  have  lived  to  see  this,  and  preserved  so. 

Why  should  this  empty  word  incite  me  then 

To  what  is  ill  and  cruel  ?     Let  her  perish : 

A  friend  is  more  than  all  the  world,  than  honour  ! 

She  is  a  woman,  and  her  loss  the  less, 

And  with  her  go  my  griefs! — But,  hark  you, 

Maximus, 
Was  she  not  yours  ?    Did  she  not  die  to  tell  you 
She  was  a  ravish'd  woman  ?     Did  not  justice 
Nobly  begin  with  her,  that  not  deserved  it  ? 
And  shall  he  live  that  did  it  ?     Stay  a  little  ! 
Can  this  abuse  die  here  ?   Shall  not  men's  tongues 
Dispute  it  afterward,  and  say  I  gave 
(Affecting  dull  obedience,  and  tame  duty, 
And  led  away  with  fondness  of  a  friendship) 
The  only  virtue  of  the  world  to  slander  ? 
Is  not  this  certain,  was  not  she  a  chaste  one, 
And  such  a  one,  that  no  compare  dwelt  with  her  ? 
One  of  so  sweet  a  virtue,  that  A6cius, 
(Even  he  himself,  this  friend  that  holds  me  from 

it) 
Out  of  his  worthy  love  to  me,  and  justice, 
Had  it  not  been  on  Caesar,  had  revenged  her  ? 
By  Heaven,  he  told  me  so !   What  shall  I  do  then? 
Can  other  men  affect  it,  and  I  cold  ? 
I  fear  he  must  not  live. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  general 
Is  come  to  seek  you. 

Max,  Go,  entreat  him  to  enter. —      lExit  Serv. 
Oh,  brave  AScius,  I  could  wish  thee  now 
As  far  from  friendship  to  me  as  from  fears. 
That  I  might  cut  thee  off  like  that  I  weigh'd  not. 
Is  there  no  way  vritbout  him,  to  come  near  it  ? 
For  out  of  honesty  he  must  destroy  me 
If  I  attempt  it.     He  must  die,  as  others, 
And  I  must  lose  him ;  'tis  necessity  ; 
Only  the  time,  and  means,  is  all  the  difference. 
But  yet  I  would  not  make  a  murder  of  him, 
Take  him  directly  for  my  doubts ;  he  shall  die ; 
I  have  foand  a  way  to  do  it,  and  a  safe  one  ; 
It  shall  be  honour  to  him  too.     I  know  not 
What  to  determine  certain,  I  am  so  troubled, 
And  such  a  deal  of  conscience  presses  me : 
'Would  I  were  dead  myself ! 


Enter  Asaus. 

Atcius,  You  run  away  well ; 
How  got  you  from  me,  friend? 

Mar,  That  that  leads  mad  men, 
A  strong  imagination,  made  me  wander. 

AUcius.  I  thought  you  had  been  more  settled. 

Mfue,  I  am  well ; 
But  you  must  give  me  leave  a  little  sometimes 
To  have  a  buzzing  in  my  brains. 

Aecius,  [Aside,  ]  You  are  dangerous, 
But  ril  prevent  it  if  I  can. — You  told  me 
You  would  go  to  th'  army. 

Max,  Why  ?  to  have  my  throat  cut? 
Must  he  not  be  the  bravest  man,  A6cius, 
That  strikes  me  first  ? 

Aecius,  You  promised  me  a  freedom 
From  all  these  thoughts.     And  why  should  any 
strike  you  ? 

Max.  I  am  an  enemy,  a  wicked  one. 
Worse  than  the  foes  of  Rome ;  I  am  a  coward, 
A  cuckold,  and  a  coward ;  that's  two  causes 
Why  every  one  should  beat  me. 

Aecius,  You  are  neither ; 
And  durst  another  tell  me  so,  he  died  for't. 
For  thus  far  on  mine  honour,  I'll  assure  you, 
No  man  more  loved  than  you ;  and,  for  your  valour, 
And  what  else  may  be  fair,  no  man  more  follow'd. 

Max,  A  doughty  man,  indeed !     But  that's  all 
The  emperor,  nor  all  the  princes  living,         [one  ; 
Shall  find  a  flaw  in  my  coat :  I  have  suffer'd. 
And  can  yet ;  let  them  find  inflictions, 
I'll  find  a  body  for  'em,  or  I'll  break  it. 
'TIS  not  a  wife  can  thrust  me  out ;  some  look'd 

for't, 
But  let  'em  look  till  they  are  blind  with  looking ; 
They  are  but  fools !     Yet  there  is  anger  in  me. 
That  I  would  fain  disperse ;  and,  now  I  think  on't, 
Yon  told  me,  friend,  the  provinces  are  stirring ; 
We  shall  have  sport  I   hope  then,  and  what's 
A  battle  shall  beat  from  me.  [dangerous 

Aecius.  Why  do  you  eye  me 
With  such  a  settled  look  ? 

Max.  Pray  tell  me  this, 
Do  we  not  love  extremely .'    I  love  you  so. 

Aecius.  If  I  should  say  I  loved  not  you  as  truly, 
I  should  do  that  I  never  durst  do, — ^lie. 

Max.  If  I  should  die,  would  it  not  grieve  you 

Aecius,  Without  all  doubt.  [much  ? 

Max.  And  could  you  live  without  me? 

Aecius,  It  would  much  trouble  me  to  live  with- 
out you. 
Our  loves,  and  loving  souls  have  been  so  used 
But  to  one  household  in  us  :  But  to  die 
Because  I  could  not  make  you  live,  were  woman, 
Far  much  too  weak ;  were  it  to  save  your  worth. 
Or  to  redeem  your  name  from  rooting  out. 
To  quit  you  bravely  fighting  from  the  foe, 
Or  fetch  you  off,  where  honour  had  engaged  you, 
I  ought,  and  would  die  for  you. 

Max.  Truly  spoken  I — 
What  beast  but  I,  that  must,  could  hurt  this  man 
now  ?  [^AiUte, 

'Would  he  had  ravish'd  me  1  I  would  have  paid 

him, 
I  would  have  taught  him  such  a  trick,  his  eunuchs, 
Nor  his  black-eyed  boys,  e'er  dream'd  of  yet ! 
By  all  the  gods,  I  am  mad  now  I  Now  were  Ccesar 
Within  my  reach,  and  on  his  glorious  top 
The  pile  of  all  the  world,  he  went  to  nothing 
The  destinies,  nor  all  the  dames  of  hell, 
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Were  I  oooe  grappled  with  him^  should  relieve 

him, 
No,  not  the  hope  of  mankind,  more ;  all  perish'd  ! 
But  this  is  words  and  weakness. — 

Accitu,  You  look  strangely. 

Mojt,  I  look  bat  as  I  am ;  I  am  a  stranger. 

Aeciua.  To  me  ? 

Meut.  To  every  one ;  I  am  no  Roman, 
Nor  what  I  am  do  I  know. 

Atciua.  Then  I'll  leave  you. 

Max»  I  find  I  am  best  so.    If  yon  meet  with 
Maximos, 
Pray  bid  him  be  an  honest  man,  for  my  sake : 
You  may  do  much  upon  him :  For  his  shadow, 
Let  me  alone. 

Aiieitu.  You  were  not  wont  to  talk  thus. 
And  to  your  ftiend  ;  you  have  some  danger  in  you, 
That  willingly  would  run  to  action  : 
Take  heed,  by  all  our  love,  take  heed ! 

Max.  I  danger  ? 
1  willing  to  do  anything  ?  I  die  ? 
Has  not  my  wife  been  dead  two  days  already  ? 
Are  not  my  mournings  by  this  time  moth-eaten  ? 
Are  not  her  sins  dispersed  to  other  women, 
And  many  one  ravished  to  relieve  her  ? 
Have  I  shed  tears  these  twelve  hours  ? 

A'^cius.  Now  you  weep. 

Max.  Some  lazy  drops  that  stay'd  behind. 


A'ichtt.  rU  tell  you, 
(And  I  must  tell  you  truth)  were  it  doC  hasud. 
And  almost  certain  loss  of  all  the  empire, 
I  would  join  with  you  :  Were  it  any  idbb's 
But  his  life,  that  is  Ufe  of  us,  he  lost  it. 
For  doing  of  this  mischief:  I  would  take  it ; 
And  to  your  rest  give  you  a  brave  rereiige : 
But,  as  the  rule  now  stands,  and  as  he  mka. 
And  as  the  nations  hold,  in  disobedieBoe, 
One'  pillar  failing,  all  must  laU,  I  dare  not : 
Nor  is  it  just  you  should  be  suffer'd  in  it ; 
Therefore  again  take  heed !  On  foreign  foes 
We  are  our  own  revengers ;  but  at  howie. 
On  princes,  that  are  eminent,  and  ours, 
'Tis  fit  the  gods  should  judge  us.  Be  not  iwh. 
Nor  let  your  angry  steel  cut  those  you  know  nst: 
For,  by  this  fatid  blow,  if  yon  dare  strike  it, 
(As  I  see  great  aims  in  you)  those  unborn  yet. 
And  those  to  come,  of  them  and  these  succecdiag. 
Shall  bleed  the  wrath  of  Maximus,     For  me. 
As  you  now  bear  yourself,  I  am  your  fioend  atiD ; 
If  you  fall  off,  I  will  not  flatter  you. 
And  in  my  hands,  were  you  my  soul,  yon  perish'l 
Once  more  be  careful,  stand,  and  still  be  worCkT : 
I*U  leave  you  for  this  hour.  [Exrs. 

Max.  Pray  do. — 'Tisdone  :  [g«n. 

And,  friendship,  since  thou  canst  not  hxAA.  in  daa- 
Give  me  a  certain  ruin,  I  must  throogli  it !     C&a. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  VAi.ciimKfAjr,  Licinius,  CHriAz,  and  Balbos. 

Val.  Dead? 

ChL  So  'tis  thought,  sir. 

Vol.  How? 

Licin.  Grief,  and  disgrace. 
As  people  say. 

Val.  No  more  ;  I  have  too  much  on*t. 
Too  much  by  you,  you  whetters  of  my  follies. 
Ye  angel-formers  of  my  sins,  but  devils  ! 
Where  is  your  cunning  now?  You  would  work 

wonders. 
There  was  no  chastity  above  your  practice, 
You  would  undertake  to  make  her  love  her  wrongs, 
And  dote  upon  her  rape !  Mark  what  I  tell  ye, 
If  she  be  dead 

Chi.  Alas,  sir ! 

Val.  Hang  ye,  rascals. 
Ye  blasters  of  my  youth,  if  she  be  gone, 
'IVere  better  ye  had  been  your  father's  camels, 
Groan'd  under  daily  weights  of  wood  and  water — 
Am  I  not  Cesar ! 

Licin.  Mighty,  and  our  maker. 

Vat.  Than  thus  have  given  my  pleasures  to  de- 
Look  she  be  living,  slaves !  [struction ! 

Licin.  We  are  no  gods,  sir, 
If  she  be  dead,  to  make  her  new  again. 

V€il.  She  cannot  die!  she  must  not  die!  Are 
I  plant  my  love  upon  but  common  livera  ?  [those 
Their  hours,  as  others,  told  'em  ?  can  they  be  ashes  ? 
Why  do  ye  flatter  a  belief  into  me. 
That  I  am  all  that  is,  '*  The  world's  my  creature  ; 
The  trees  bring  forth   their  fruits  when   I   say 

'  summer ; ' 
The  wind,  that  knows  no  limit  but  his  wildness, 


At  my  command  moves  not  a  leaf ;  die 
With  his  proud  mountain  waters  envying  Hesven. 
When  I  say,  '  still,'  runs  into  cryst^  mirrors?" 
Can  I  do  this,  and  she  die  ?  Why,  ye  babbles. 
That  with  my  least  breath  break,  no  more  remcB- 

ber'd. 
Ye  moths  that  fly  about  my  flame  and  perish. 
Ye  golden  canker-worms,  that  eat  my  honoms 
Living  no  loi^^r  than  my  spring  of  favour. 
Why  do  ye  make  me  god,  that  can  do  nothing  ? 
Is  she  not  dead  ? 

Chi.  All  women  are  not  with  iTer. 

Val.  A  common  whore  serves  ye,  and  far  above 

ye, 

The  pleasures  of  a  body  lamed  with  lewdness ; 
A  mere  perpetual  motion  makes  ye  happy  : 
Am  I  a  man  to  traffic  with  diseases  ? 
Can  any  but  a  chastity  serve  Csesar  ? 
And  such  a  one  that  gods  would  kned  to  puichssf' 
You  think,  because  you  have  bred  me  up  to  plea- 
sures. 
And  almost  run  me  over  all  the  rare  ones. 
Your  wives  will  serve  the  turn :  I  care  not  ibr 'eai. 
Your  wives  are  fencere'  whores,  and  shall  be  foot- 
men's ! 
Though  sometimes  my  nice  will,  or  rather  anger, 
Have  made  ye  cuckolds  for  variety, 
I  would  not  have  ye  hope,  nor  dnwn,  ye  poor  ooe». 
Always  so  great  a  blessing  from  me.     Go, 
Get  your  own  injfamy  hereafter,  rascals  I 
I  have  done  too  nobly  for  ye ;  ye  enjoy 
Each  one  an  heir,  the  royal  seed  of  Csesar, 
And  I  may  curse  ye  for  it :  Vonr  wanton  jenneti. 
That  are  so  proud  the  wind  gets  ^em  with  fiUiec 
Taught  me  this  foul  intemperance^  Thou,  Licinins* 
Hast  such  a  Messalina,  such  a  Lau, 
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The  backs  of  bulls  cannot  content,  nor  stallions  ; 
The  sweat  of  fifty  men  a-night  does  nothing. 
Lidn.  Your  grace  but  jests,  I  hope. 
VaL   "Tis  oracle. 
The  sins  of  other  wom^,  put  by  hers, 
Shew  off  like  sanctities.  Thine's  a  fool,  Chilaz, 
Yet  she  can  tell  to  twenty,  and  all  lovers. 
And  all  lien  with  her  too,  and  all  as  she  is. 
Rotten  and  ready  for  an  hospital. 
Yours  is  a  holy  whore,  friend  Balbus. 
J9a/.  Well,  sir. 

VaL  One  that  can  pray  away  the  sins  she  suffers. 
But  not  the  punishments  :  She  has  had  ten  bas- 
Five  of  'em  now  are  lictors,  yet  she  prays  ;  [tards. 
She   has  been  the  song  of  Rome,  and  common 

Pasquil ; 
Since  I  durst  see  a  wench,  she  was  camp-mistress, 
And  mustered  all  the  cohorts,  paid  'em  too. 
They  have  it  yet  to  shew,  and  yet  she  prays  ; 
She  is  now  to  enter  old  men  that  are  children. 
And  have  forgot  their  rudiments  :  Am  I 
Left  for  these  withered  vices  I  And  but  one. 
But  one  of  all  the  world,  that  could  content  me, 
And  snatch'd  away  in  shewing  ?  If  your  wives 
Be  not  yet  witches,  or  yourselves,  now  be  so. 
And  save  your  lives ;  raise  me  this  noble  beauty, 
As  when  I  forced  her,  fall  of  constancy. 

Or,  by  the  gods 

Liein.  Most  sacred  C«esar 
Vol.  .Slaves 

~  Enter  Proculus  and  Lvoab. 

Lycias,  Good  Proculus ! 

Proc,  By  Heaven,  you  shall  not  see  it ; 
It  may  concern  the  empire. 

Vol.  Ha  1  What  saidst  thou  ? 
Is  she  not  dead? 

Proo.  Not  any  one  I  know,  sir : 
I  come  to  bring  your  grace  a  letter,  here 
Scattered  belike  i'  th'  court :  'Tis  sent  to  Mazimns, 
And  bearing  danger  in  it. 

VaL  Danger?  where? 
Double  our  guard  1 

Proc,  Nay,  no  where,  but  i'  th'  letter. 

VaL  What  an  afflicted  conscience  do  I  live  with. 
And  what  a  beast  I'm  grown  !  I  had  forgotten 
To  ask  Heaven  mercy  for  my  fault,  and  was  now 
Even  ravishing  again  her  memory. 
I  find  there  must  be  danger  in  this  deed : 
Why  do  I  stand  disputing  then,  and  whining, 
For  what  is  not  the  gods'  to  give  ?  they  cannot, 
Though  they  would  link  their  powers  in  one,  do 

mischief  I 
This  letter  may  betray  me. — Get  ye  gone, 
And  wait  me  in  the  garden  ;  guard  the  house  well. 
And  keep  this  from  the  empress. — lExeunL]  The 

name  Mazimns 
RuDsihvough  me  like  a  fever !  This  may  be 
Some  private  letter,  upon  private  business, 
Nothing  concerning  me :  Why  should  I  open  it  ? 
I  have  done  him  wrong  enough  already.  Yet, 
It  may  concern  me  too ;  the  time  so  tells  me ; 
The  wicked  deed  I  have  done  assures  me  'tis  so. 
Be  what  it  will,  I'll  see  it ;  if  that  be  not 
Part  of  my  fears,  among  my  other  sins, 
I'll  purge  it  out  in  prayers. — How  !  what's  this  ? 
"  Lord  Mazimus,  you  love  AScius,  IRtadi. 

I  And  are  his  noble  friend  too  :  Bid  him  be  less, 
^  I  mean  less  with  the  people ;  times  are  dangerous, 
,  The  army's  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts, 


And,  as  some  will  not  stick  to  say,  declining : 

You  stand  a  constant  man  in  either  fortunes  : 

Persuade  him :  he  is  lost  else.  Though  ambition 

Be  the  last  sin  he  touches  at,  or  never. 

Yet  what  the  people,  mad  with  loving  him, 

And  as  they  willingly  desire  another. 

May  tempt  him  to,  or  rather  force  his  goodness, 

Is  to  be  doubted  mainly.     He  is  all 

(As  he  stands  now)  but  the  mere  name  of  Csesar, 

And  should  the  emperor  enforce  him  lesser. 

Not  coming  from  himself,  it  were  more  dangerous  : 

He  is  honest,   and  will  hear  you.    Doubts  are 

scatter'd, 
And  almost  come  to  growth  in  every  household  ; 
Yet,  in  my  foolish  judgment,  were  this  master'd, 
The  people  that  are  now  but  rage,  and  his. 
Might  be  again  obedience.    You  shall  know  me 

When  Rome  is  fair  again ;  till  when,  I  love  you." 

No  name?  This  may  be  cunning;  yet  it  seems 

not. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  certain, 
Besides  my  safety.     Had  not  good  Germanicns, 
That  was  as  loyal  and  as  straight  as  he  is. 
If  not  prevented  by  Tiberius, 
Been  by  the  soldiers  forced  their  emperor  ? 
He  had,  and  'tis  my  wisdom  to  remember  it. 
And  was  not  Corbido,  (even  that  Corbulo, 
That  ever-fortunate  and  living  Roman, 
That  broke  the  heart-strings  of  the  Parthians, 
And  brought  Arsaces'  line  upon  their  knees, 
Chain'd  to  the  awe  of  Rome)  because  he  was 

thought 
(And  but  in  wine  once)  fit  to  make  a  Ciesar, 
Cut  off  by  Nero  ?     I  must  seek  my  safety  ; 
For  'tis  the  same  again,  if  not  beyond  it.  ' 
I. know  the  soldier  loves  him  more  than  Heaven, 
And  will  adventure  all  his  gods  to  raise  him ; 
Me  he  hates  more  than  peace:  What  this-  may 

breed. 
If  dull  security  and  confidence 
Let  him  grow  up,  a  fool  may  find,  and  laugh  at. 
But  why  Lord  Mazimus,  I  injured  so. 
Should  be  the  man  to  counsel  him,  I  know  not. 
More  than  he  has  been  friend,  and  loved  alle- 
giance: 
What  now  he  is,  I  fear  ;  for  his  abuses, 
Without  the  people,  dare  draw  blood. — ^Who  waits 
there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  grace  ? 

Val.  Call  Phidias  and  Aretus  hither. — 

lExit  Servant. 
I'll  find  a  day  for  him  too.  "  Times  are  dangerous, 
The  army  his,  the  emperor  in  doubts :" 
I  find  it  is  too  true.     Did  he  not  tell  me. 
As  if  he  had  intent  to  make  me  odious. 
And  to  my  face,  and  by  a  way  of  terror. 
What  vices  I  was  grounded  in,  and  almost 
Proclaim'd  the  soldiers'  hate  against  me  ?    Is  not 
The  sacred  name  and  dignity  of  Cesar 
(Were  this  Aecius  more  than  man^  sufficient 
To  shake  off  all  his  honesty  ?     He  s  dangerous. 
Though  he  be  good ;  and,  though  a  friend,  a  feaT*d 

one ; 
And  auch  I  must  not  sleep  by. — Are  they  come 

yet  ?— 
I  do  believe  this  fellow,  and  I  thank  him. 
'Twas  time  to  look  about :  If  I  must  perish, 
Yet  shall  my  fears  go  foremost. 
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Enter  Pbidlas  and  Axbtub. 

Phid.  life  to  Caesar ! 

VcU.  Is  Lord  Aecius  waiting? 

Phid,  Not  this  morning ; 
I  rather  think  he's  with  the  army. 

Val,  Knnj? 
I  do  not  like  that  "  army."    Go  unto  him. 
And  hid  him  straight  attend  me,  and— do  yon 

hear  ?— 
Come  private  .without  any ;  I  have  buainesa 
Only  for  hin. 

Phid.  Your  grace's  pleasure.  {Eteit. 

Val.  Go. 
What  soldier  is  the  same  (I  have  seen  him  often) 
That  keeps  you  company,  Aretus  ? 

Are.  Me,  sir? 

Vol.  A  J,  you,  sir. 

Are.  One  they  call  Pontius, 
An't  please  your  grace. 

Vol.  A  captain? 

Are.  Yes,  he  was  so ; 
But  speaking  something  roughly  in  his  want, 
Especially  of  wars,  the  noble  general, 
Out  of  a  strict  allegiance,  cast  his  fortunes. 

Fid.  He  has  been  a  valiant  fellow  ? 

Are.  So  he's  still. 

Val.  Alas,   the  general  might  have  pardon'd 
Soldiers  will  talk  sometimes.  [follies : 

Are.  I  am  glad  of  this. 

Val.  He  wants  preferment,  as  I  take  it  ? 

Are.  Yes,  sir; 
And  for  that  noble  grace  his  life  shall  serve. 

Vol.  I  have  a  service  for  him. 
I  shame  a  soldier  should  become  a  bq^gar ! 
I  like  the  man,  Aretus. 

Are.  Gods  protect  you ! 

Ved.  Bid  him  repair  to  Proculus,  and  there 
He  shall  receive  the  business,  and  reward  for't : 
rU  see  him  settled  too,  and  as  a  soldier ; 
We  shall  want  such. 

Are,  The  sweets  of  Heaven  still  crown  you ! 

lExU. 

Vol.  I  have  a  fearful  darkness  in  my  soul, 
And,  till  I  be  deUver'd, 
Still  am  dying !  lExU. 


SCENE  U.— Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Maximub. 

Max.  My  way  has  taken:    All  the  court's  in 
guard. 
And  business  every  where,  and  every  comer 
Full  of  strange  whispers.     I  am  least  in  rumour. 
And  so  I'll  keep  myself. 

Enter  Axcnn,  with  hit  arm  in  a  sling,  and  Phidu& 

Here  comes  ACcius ; 

I  see  the  bait  is  swallow'd  :  If  he  be  lost 

He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  way  stands  open ; 

\nd.  Honour,  on  thy  head  his  blood  is  reckon'd. 

Aecitu.  Why,  how  now,  friend?  what  makes 
you  here  unarm'd  ? 
^re  you  tum'd  merchant  ? 

Mas.  By  your  fur  persuasions, 
^nd  such  a  merchant  traffics  without  danger. 
[  have  forgotten  all,  Aficius, 
^d,  which  is  more,  forgiven. 

Accitu.  Now  I  love  you. 
Truly  I  do ;  you  are  a  worthy  Roman. 


Max.  The  fair  repentance  of  my  prince,  to  lae 
Is  more  than  sacri6ce  of  blood  and  vrageanoe : 
No  eyes  shall  weep  her  ruins,  but  mine  own. 

Aeeitu.  Still  you  take  more  love  for  me.    Vir- 
tuous friend,  , 
The  gods  make  poor  Aficius  worthy  of  tlwe ! 

Max.  Only  in  me  you  are  poor,   tfr,  aad  I 
worthy 
Only  in  being  yours.    But,  why  your  ann  dios? 
Have  you  been  hurt,  AScius?  i 

Atcius.  Bruis'd  a  little ;  i 

My  horse  fell  with  me,  friend,  whidit  till  Ab      i 
I  never  knew  him  do.  [moiniflf . 

Max.  Pray  gods  it  bode  well  1  | 

And,  now  I  think  on't  better,  yon  shnU  bndi ;         I 
Let  my  persuasions  rule  you. 

Aeeiut,  Back !  why  Maximns  ?  I 

The  emperor  commands  me  oome. 

Max.  I  like  not 
At  this  time  his  command. 

Atcius.  I  do  at  all  times. 
And  all  times  will  obey  it ;  why  not  now  dien? 

Max.  I'll  tell  you  why,  and,  as   I  have  bees 
govem'd. 
Be  you  so,  noble  friend :  The  court's  in  guai^ 
Arm'd  strongly ;  for  what  purpoae  let  me  fear ; 
I  do  not  like  your  going. 

Aecius.  Were  it  fire. 
And  that  fire  certain  to  consume  this  body. 
If  Ciesar  sent,  I  would  go.     Never  fear,  nan ; 
If  he  take  me,  he  takes  his  arms  away. 
I  am  too  plain  and  true  to  be  suspected. 

Max.  Then  I  have  dealt  unwisiely.  l-^frt^- 

Atcius.  If  the  emperor. 
Because  he  merely  may,  will  have  my  life. 
That's  all  he  has  to  work  on,  and  aU  shall  have; 
Let  him ;  he  loves  me  better.     Here  I  wither. 
And  happily  may  live,  till  ignocantly 
I  run  into  a  fault  worth  death;  nay  mofv,  dis- 
honour. 
Now  all  my  sins,  I  dare  say  those  of  doty, 
Are  printed  here  ;  and  if  I  fall  so  happy, 
I  bless  the  grave  I  lie  in^  and  the  goda, 
Equal  as  dying  on  the  enemy. 
Must  take  me  up  a  sacrifice. 

Max.  Go  on  then ; 
And  I'll  go  with  yoo. 

Atcius.  No,  you  may  not,  friend. 

Max.  He  cannot  be  a  friend  bars  me*  Aecius : 
Shall  I  forsake  you  in  my  doubts  ? 

Aecius.  You  must. 

ilfor.  I  must  not,  nor  I  will  not.    Have  I  lived   ■ 
Only  to  be  a  carpet>friend,  for  pleasure  ? 
I  can  endure  a  death  as  well  as  Cato. 

Atcius.  There  is  no  death  nor  danger  in  mj 
Nor  none  must  go  idong.  [goiBg. 

Max.  I  have  a  sword  too. 
And  once  I  could  have  used  it  for  my  friend. 

Atcius.  I  need  no  sword,  nor  friend,  in  this. — 
Pray  leave  me ; 
And,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  over-love  me. 
I  am  commanded  none  shall  come.    At  supper 
I'll  meet  you,  and  we'll  drink  a  cup  or  two  ; 
You  need  good  wine,  you  have  been  sad.  FareweD !    i 

Max,  Farewell,  my  noble  friend  I     Let  me  em- 
brace you 
Ere  you  depart  I    It  may  be  one  of  us 
Shall  never  do  the  like  again. 

Atcius.  Yes,  often. 

Afar.  Farewell,  good  dear  AScius  ! 
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Aecius,  Farewell,  Maximus, 
Till  night !     Indeed  yoa  doubt  too  mnch. 

lExU  with  Pbidias. 

Max.  I  do  not. 
Go,  worthy  inn^ntf  and  make  the  number 
Of  Cssar's  sins  so  great,  Heaven  may  want  mercy ! 
I'll  hover  hereabout,  to  know  what  passes  ; 
And,  if  he  be  so  devilish  to  destroy  thee, 
In  thy  blood  shall  begin  his  tragedy.  C^^'^* 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Proculub  and  PoMTiua. 

Proe,  Besides  this,  if  you  do  it,  yo^^  enjoy 
The  noble  name  Patrician ;  more  than  that  too, 
The  friend  of  Caesar  you  are  stiled.  There's  nothing 
Within  the  hopes  of  Rome,  or  present  being, 
But  you  may  safely  say  is  yours. 

Font,  Pray  stay,  sir : 
What  has  Aecius  done,  to  be  destroyed  ? 
At  least,  I  would  have  a  colour. 

Proc.  You  have  more. 
Nay,  all  that  may  be  given ;  he  is  a  traitor. 
One  any  man  would  strike  that  were  a  subject 

Pont.  Is  he  so  foul  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  a  most  fearful  traitor. 

Pont.  [Aside."]  A  fearful  plague  upon  thee,  for 
thou  liest ' — — 
I  ever  thought  the  soldier  would  undo  him 
With  his  too- much  affection. 

Proc.  You  have  hit  it ; 
Thev  have  brought  him  to  ambition. 

Pont.  Then  he's  gone. 

Proc.  The  emperor,  out  of  a  foolish  pity. 
Would  save  him  yet. 

Pont.  Is  he  so  mad  ? 

Proc.  He's  madder — 
Would  go  to  th'  army  to  him. 

PotU.  Would  he  so  ? 

Proc.  Yes,  Pontius  ;  but  we  consider 

Pont.  Wisely? 

Proc.  How  else,  man  ? — that  the  state  lies  in  it. 

Pont.  And  your  lives  too  ? 

Proc.  And  every  man's. 

Pont.  He  did  me 
All  the  disgrace  he  could. 

Proc.  And  scurvily.  [it  ? 

Pont.  Out  of  a  mischief  merely :  Did  you  mark 

Proc.  Yes,  well  enough :    Now  you  have  means 
The  deed  done,  take  his  place.  [to  quit  it. 

Pont.  Pray  let  me  think  on't ; 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  do  it. 

Proc.  Do,  and  be  hiippy.  {ExU. 

Pont.  This  emperor  is  made  of   nought  but 
mischief : 
Sure,  Murder  was  his  mother.    None  to  lop, 
But  the  main  link  he  had  ?     Upon  my  conscience. 
The  man  is  truly  honest,  and  that  kills  him ; 
For,  to  live  here,  and  study  to  be  true, 
Is  all  one  to  be  traitors.    Why  should  he  die  ? 
Have  they  not  slaves  and  rascals  for  their  offerings. 
In  full  abundance  ?     Bawds  more  than  beasts  for 

slaughter  ? 
Have  they  not  singing  whores  enough,  and  knaves 
And  millions  of  such  martyrs,  to  sink  Charon,  [too, 
But  the  best  sons  of  Rome  must  sail  too  •?  I  will 
(Since  he  must  die)  a  way  to  do  it  truly :  [shew  him 
And,  though  he  bears  me  hard,  yet  shall  he  know, 
I  am  born  to  make  him  bless  me  for  a  blow.  iExit. 


SCENE  lY.—The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Akcivb,  Phidl48j  and  Arktub. 

Phid.  Yet  you  may  'scape  to  th'  camp ;  we'll 

hazard  with  you. 
Are.  Lose  not  your  life  so  basely,  sir  1  You  are 
arm'd; 
And  many,  when  they  see  your  sword  out,  and 
Must  follow  your  adventure.  [know  why, 

Aecius.  Get  ye  from  me  I  * 

Is  not  the  doom  of  Cssar  on  this  body  ? 
Do  not  I  bear  my  last  hour  here,  now  sent  me  ? 
Am  I  not  old  ASdus,  ever  dying  ? 
You  think  this  tenderness  and  love  you  bring  me ; 
'Tis  treason,  and  the  strength  of  disobedience. 
And,  if  ye  tempt  me  further,  ye  shall  feel  it. 
I  seek  the  camp  for  safety,  when  my  death 
(Ten  times  more  glorious  than  my  life,  and  lastbg) 
Bids  me  be  happy  I     Let  the  fool  fear  dying. 
Or  he  that  weds  a  woman  for  his  honour, 
Dreaming  no  other  life  to  come  but  kisses : 
AScius  is  not  now  to  learn  to  suffer. 
If  ye  dare  shew  a  just  affection,  kill  me ; 
I  stay  but  those  that  must.     Why  do  ye  weep  ? 
Am  I  so  wretched  to  deserve  men's  pities? 
Go,  give  your  tears  to  those  that  lose  their  worths. 
Bewail  their  miseries  ;  for  me,  wear  garlands. 
Drink  wine,  and  much  :  Sing  paeans  to  my  praise  ; 
I  am  to  triumph,  friends ;  and  more  than  Csesar ; 
For  Csesar  fears  to  die,  I  love  to  die  I 

Phid.  Oh,  my  dear  lord  ! 

AhAus.  No  more  !     Go,  go,  I  say  I 
Shew  me  not  signs  of  sorrow ;  I  deserve  none. 
Dare  any  man  lament  I  should  die  nobl]^  ? 
Am  I  grown  old,  to  have  such  enemies  ^ 
When  I  am  dead,  speak  honourably  of  me. 
That  is,  preserve  my  memory  from  dying ; 
There,  if  you  needs  must  weep  your  niin'd  master, 
A  tear  or  two  will  seem  well.    This  I  charge  ye, 
(Because  ye  say  ye  yet  love  old  Aficius) 
See  my  poor  body  burnt,  and  some  to  sing 
About  my  pile,  and  what  I  have  done  and  suffer'd. 
If  Caesar  kill  not  that  too :  At  your  banquets. 
When  I  am  gone,  if  any  chance  to  number 
The  times  that  have  been  sad  and  dangerous, 
Say  how  I  fell,  and  'tis  sufficient. 
No  more,  I  say ;  he  that  laments  my  end. 
By  all  the  gods,  dishonours  me !     Be  gone, 
And  suddenly,  and  wisely,  from  my  damgers ; 
My  death  is  catching  else. 

Phid.  We  fear  not  dying. 

Aecius.  Yet  fear  a  wUfiU  death ;  the  just  gods 
I  need  no  company  to  that,  that  children  [hate  it : 
Dare  do  alone,  and  slaves  are  proud  to  purchase. 
Live  till  your  honesties,  as  mine  has  done. 
Make  this  corrupted  age  sick  of  your  virtues ; 
Then  die  a  sacrifice,  and  then  ye  know 
The  noble  use  of  dying  well,  and  Roman. 

Are.  And  must  we  leave  ye,  sir  ? 

A^dus.  We  must  all  die, 
All  leave  ourselves ;  it  matters  not  where,  when. 
Nor  how,  so  we  die  well :  And  can  that  man  thst 
Need  lamentation  for  him  ?  Children  weep  [does  so 
Because  they  have  offended,  or  for  fear ; 
Women  for  want  of  will,  and  anger :  Is  there 
In  noble  man,  that  truly  feels  both  poises 
Of  life  and  death,  so  much  of  this  wet  weakness. 
To  drown  a  glorious  death  in  child  and  woman  ? 
I  am  ashamed  to  see  ye  !    Yet  ye  move  me, 
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And,  were  it  not  my  manhood  would  accoae  me 
For  covetous  to  live,  I  should  weep  with  yo. 

Phid.  Oh,  we  shall  never  see  yon  more  ! 

Aecitu.  'Tis  true ; 
Nor  I  the  miseries  that  Rome  shall  suffer, 
Which  is  a  benefit  life  cannot  reckon. 
Bat  what  I  have  been,  which  is  just  and  faithful. 
One  that  ^ew  old  for  Rome,  when  Rome  forgot 
And,  for  he  was  an  honest  man,  durst  die,     [him, 
Ye  shall  have  daily  with  ye  :  Could  that  die  too, 
^nd  I  return  no  traffic  of  my  travails,  -  ^ 

^o  pay  to  have  been  soldier,  but  this  silTerr' 
NV annals  of  Aficius,  but  **  he  liTed," 
My  friends,  he  had  cause  to  weep,  and  bitterly : 
The  common  overflows  of  tender  women. 
And  children  new-bom  crying,  were  too  little 
To  shew  me  then  most  vrretched.    If  tears  must  be, 
I  should  in  justice  weep  'em,  and  for  you ; 
You  are  to  Hve,  and  yet  behold  those  slaughters 
The  dry  and  wither 'd  bones  of  death  would  bleed  at : 
But,  sooner  than  I  have  time  to  think  what  must  be, 
I  fear  you'll  find  what  shall  be.     If  ye  love  me, 
(Let  that  word  serve  for  all)  be  gone  and  leave  me : 
I  have  some  little  practice  with  my  soul, 
And  then  the  sharpest  sword  b  welcomest. 
Go,  pray  be  gone ;  ye  have  obeyM  me  living, 
Be  not  for  shame  now  stubborn.    So,  1  thank  ye, 
And  fare  ye  weU !  a  better  fortune  guide  ye  ! 

lExeufU  Phidias  and  Ajurtv. 
I  am  a  little  thirsty ;  not  for  fear, 
And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  fear  I  say  so. 
Is  it  to  be  a  just  man  now  again. 
And  leave  my  flesh  unthought  of  ?    'Tis  depaited J 
I  hear  'em  come. — Who  strikes  first  ?  I  stay  for  ye ! 

Enter  Balbcs,  Chilax,  and  Licntrios. 
Yet  I  will  die  a  soldier,  my  sword  drawn,   IDrawt. 
But  against  none.     Why  do  ye  fear  ?  come  forward. 

Bal.  You  were  a  soldier,  Chilaz. 

Chi.  Yes,  I  muster'd. 
But  never  saw  the  enemy. 

Licin.  He 's  drawn  ; 
By  Heaven,  I  dare  not  do  it ! 

Aeciua,  Why  do  ye  tremble  ? 
I  am  to  die :  Come  ye  not  now  from  Caesar, 
To  that  end  ?  speak  ! 

Bal.  We  do,  and  we  must  kill  you ; 
'Tis  Caesar's  will. 

Chi.  I  charge  ye  put  your  sword  up, 
That  we  may  do  it  handsomely. 

Aecitu.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
My  sword  up  ?  handsomely  ?  Where  were  ye  bred  ? 
Ye  are  the  merriest  murderers,  my  masters, 
I  ever  met  withal.     Come  forward,  fools  I 
Why  do  ye  stare  ?    Upon  mine  honour,  bawds, 
I  will  not  strike  ye. 

Liein.  I'll  not  be  first 

Bai.  Nor  I. 

Chi.  Yon  had  best  die  quietly :  The  emperor 
Sees  how  you  bear  yourself. 

Aecitu,  I  would  die,  rascals, 
If  you  would  kill  me  quietly. 

Bal.  Vox  o'  Proculns, 
He  promised  us  to  bring  a  captain  hither. 
That  has  been  used  to  kill. 

Aeciut.  ru  call  the  guard. 
Unless  yon  kill  me  quickly,  and  proclaim 
What  beastly,  base,  and  cowardly  companions. 
The  emperor  has  trusted  with  his  safety  : 
Nay,  1*11  give  out,  ye  fell  of  my  side,  villains. 
Strike  home,  ye  bawdy  slaves ! 


tondhvL 


Chi.  By  heaven,  he'll  kill  us ! 
I  mark'd  his  hand;  he  waits  but 
Now  do  you  offer. 

AlMut.  If  ye  do  mangle  me. 
And  kill  me  not  at  two  blows,  or  at  three. 
Or  not  so  stagger  me  my  senses  fidl 
Look  to  yourselves ! 

Chi.  I  told  ye. 

Aecitu.  Strike  me  manly, 
And  take  a  thousand  strokes. 

fn/cr  PoMTTOS. 

Bal.  Here's  Pontius. 

Poni.  Notkill'dhimyet? 
Is  this  the  love  ye  bear  the  emperor? 
Nay  then,  I  see  ye  are  traitors  all :  Have  at  ye ! 

IDramt 

Chu  Oh,  I  am  hurt! 

Bal.  AndlamkiU'd.   [£Mimf< 

Pont.  Die,  bawds, 
As  ye  have  lived  and  flourish'd  ! 

Aecius.  Wretched  fellow. 
What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Pofit.  Kill'd  them  that  durst  not  km  ; 
And  you  are  next. 

Aecitu.  Art  thou  not  Pontius  f 

Pont.  I  am  the  same  you  cast,  Atehis, 
And  in  the  face  of  all  the  camp  di^rnced. 

AScitu.  Then  so  much  nobler,  as  thoi 
soldier. 
Shall  my  death  be.    Is  it  revenge  provoked  dieef 
Or  art  thou  hired  to  kill  me? 

Pont.  Both. 

Aecitu.  Then  do  it 

Pont.  Is  that  all? 

Aeoitu.  Yes. 

Pont.  Would  you  not  live  ? 

Aecitu.  Why  should  I  ? 
To  thank  thee  for  my  life  ? 

Pont.  Yes,  if  I  spare  it. 

Aecitu.  Be  not  deceived ;  I  was  not  made  to  thaak. 
For  any  courtesy  but  killing  me, 
A  fellow  of  thy  fortune.     Do  thy  dnty ! 

Pont.  Do  not  you  fear  me? 

Aecitu.  No. 

Pont.  Nor  love  me  for  it 

Aecitu.  That's  as  thou  dost  thy  hnmnriwi 

Pont.  When  you  are  dead. 
Your  place  is  mine,  ACcius. 

Aecitu.  Now  I  fear  thee  ; 
And  not  alone  thee,  Pontius,  but  the  empiie. 

Pont.  Why,  I  can  govern,  sir. 

Aecitu.  I  would  thou  oouldst. 
And  first  thyself.  -  Thou  canst  fight   weil,   aad 

bravely. 
Thou  canst  endure  all  dangers,  heats,  col^,  haa- 
Heaven's  angry  flashes  are  not  suddener  [g^ri ; 

Than  I  have  seen  thee  execute,  nor  more  mortal ; 
The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 
I  have  stood  and  view*d  thee  mow  away  I3ce  mshes. 
And  still  kill  the  killer :  Were  thy  mind 
But  half  so  sweet  in  peace  as  rough  in  dangers, 
I  died  to  leave  a  happy  heir  behind  me. 
Come,  strike,  and  be  a  general ! 

Pont.  Prepare  then : 
And,  for  I  see  your  honour  cannot  lessen. 
And  'twere  a  shame  for  me  to  strike  a  dead  man. 
Fight  your  short  span  out. 

Aecitu.  No,  thou  know'st  I  must  not ; 
I  dare  not  give  thee  so  much  'vantsge  of  me. 
As  disobedience. 
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Pont.  Dare  you  not  defend  yoa 
Against  your  enemy  ? 

A'^cius,  Not  sent  from  Ciesar ; 
I  have  no  power  to  make  luch  enemies : 
For,  as  I  am  condemn'd,  my  naked  sword 
Stands  but  a  hatchment  by  me ;  only  held 
To  shew  I  was  a  soldier.     Had  not  Cesar 
Chain'd  all  defence  in  this  doom,  "  Let  him  die," 
Old  as  I  am,  and  quenchM  with  scars  and  sorrows. 
Yet  would  I  make  this  wither*d  arm  do  wonders, 
And  open  in  an  enemy  such  wounds 
Mercy  would  weep  to  look  on. 

Pont.  Then  have  at  you ; 
And  look  upon  me,  and  be  sure  you  fear  not : 
Remember  who  you  are,  and  why  you  live. 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you;  cry  not  '*  hold," 
Nor  think  it  base  injustice  I  should  kill  you. 
Atciu$,  I  am  prepared  for  alL 
Pont.  For  now,  ACcius, 
Thou  shalt  behold  and  find  I  was  no  traitor, 
And,  as  1  do  it,  bless  me !  Die  as  I  do ! 

[PoiOTOS  ttabi  himseU. 
Acdus.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  Pontius,  and  I 
thank  thee : 
By  all  my  hopes  in  Heaven,  thou  art  a  Roman ! 
Pont.  To  shew  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  this 
is  not ; 
For  Slander's  self  would  shame  to  find  yon  coward, 
Or  willing  to  out-live  your  honesty ; 
But,  noble  sir,  you  have  been  jealous  of  me, 
And  held  me  in  the  rank  of  dangerous  persons ; 
And  I  must  dying  say,  it  was  but  justice. 
Ye  cast  me  from  my  credit :  Yet,  believe  me, 
(For  there  is  nothing  now  but  truth  to  save  me, 
And  your  forgiveness)  though  you  held  me  heinous. 
And  of  a  troubled  spirit,  that  like  fire 
Turns  all  to  flames  it  meets  with,  you  mistook  me : 
If  I  were  foe  to  anything,  'twas  ease. 
Want  of  the  soldier's  due,  the  enemy ; 
The  nakedness  we  found  at  home,  and  scorn. 
Children  of  peace  and  pleasures ;  no  regard 
Nor  comfort  for  our  scars,  but  how  we  got  'em ; 
To  rusty  time,  that  eat  our  bodies  up, 
And  e'en  began  to  prey  upon  our  honours ; 
To  wants  at  home,  and,  more  than  wants,  abuses ; 
To  them  that,  when  the  enemy  invaded. 
Made  us  their  saints,  but  now  the  sores  of  Rome ; 
To  silken  flattery,  and  pride  plumed  over* 
Forgetting  with  what  wind  their  feathers  sail. 
And  under  whose  protection  their  soft  pleasures 
Grow  full  and  numberless :  To  this  I  am  foe, 
Not  to  the  state,  or  any  point  of  duty. 
And,  let  me  speak  but  what  a  soldier  may, 
(Truly  I  ought  to  be  so)  yet  I  err'd, 
Because  a  far  more  noble  sufferer 
Shewed  me  the  way  to  patience,  and  I  lost  it : 
This  is  the  end  I  die,  sir ;    To  live  basely, 
And  not  the  follower  of  him  that  bred  me 
In  full  account  and  virtue,  Pontius  dare  nof. 
Much  less  to  out-live  what  is  good,  and  flatter. 

Aceiut.  I  want  a  name  to  give  thy  virtue,  soU 
For  only  good  is  far  below  thee,  Pontius ;  [dier. 
The  gods  shall  find  thee  one !  Thou  hast  fasnion'd 

death 
In  such  an  excellent  and  beauteous  manner, 
I  wonder  men  can  live !     Canst  thou  speak  once 
For  thy  words  are  such  harmony j  a  soul     [more  ? 
Would  choose  to  fly  to  heaven  in. 

Pont.  A  farewell. 
Good  noble  general,  your  hand !     Forgive  me, 


And  think  whatever  was  displeasing  you, 
Was  none  of  mine.    You  cannot  live. 

Atcius,  1  will  not ! 
Yet  one  word  more. 

Pont.  Die  nobly ! — ^ome,  (iu«well  I 
And,  Valeutinian,  fall !  ^thou  hast  broke  thy  basis, 
In  joy  you  have  given  me  a  quiet  death  : 
I  would  strike  more  wounds,  if  I  had  more  breath. 

ilHa, 

Aecita.  Is  there  an  hour  of  goodness  beyond  this  ? 
Or  any  man  would  out-live  such  a  dying  ? 
Would  Caesar  double  all  my  honours  on  me. 
And  stick  me  o'er  with  favours,  like  a  mutress. 
Yet  would  I  grow  to  this  man !  I  have  loved. 
But  never  doted  on  a  face  till  now. 
Oh,  death,  thou'rt  more  than  beauty,  and  thy 

pleasure 
Beyond  posterity ! — Come,  friends,  and  kill  me. 
Ciesar,  be  kind,  and  send  a  thousand  swords ; 
The  more,  the  greater  is  my  fall. — Why  stay  ye? 
Come,  and  I'll  kiss  your  weapons.     Fear  me  not : 
By  all  the  gods,  I'll  honour  ye  for  killing ! 
Appear,   or  through  the  court,  and  world,  I'll 
search  ye ! 

'  My  sword  is  gone.  [Throws  it  from  him.]  Ye  are. 
traitors  if  ye  spare  me. 
And  Ciesar  must  consume  ye ! — All  base  cowards  ? 
I'll  follow  ye,  and,  ere  I  die,  proclaim  ye 
The  weeds  of  Italy,  the  dross  of  nature ! 
Where  are  ye,  villains,  traitors,  slaves  ?         lExit. 

Enter  pRocuLus,  and  three  otherty  mnntnp  over  the 

Stage. 

Proc.  I  knew 
He  had  kill'd  the  captain. 

1 .  Here's  his  sword. 

Proc.  Let  it  alone ;  'twill  fight  itself  else,  friends. 
An  hundred  men  are  not  enough  to  do  it : 
I'll  to  the  emperor,  and  get  more  aid. 

Aceiut.  [Within.]  None  strike  a  poor  oon- 

Proe,  He  is  mad :  [demn'd  man  ? 

Shift  for  yourselves,  my  masters  1  \,Exeunt. 

£n(er  AaauB. 
Aecius.  Then,  ACcius,  ITaket  up  hu  tword. 

See  what  thou  darest  thyself. — Hold,  my  goocl 

sword ; 
Thou  hast  been  kept  from  blood  too  long.    1*11 

kiss  thee. 
For  thou  art  more  than  friend  now,  my  preserver ! 
Shew  me  the  way  to  happiness ;  I  seek  it. 
And  all  you  great  ones,  that  have  fallen  as  I  do. 
To  keep  your  memories  and  honours  living, 
Be  present  in  your  virtues,  and  assist  me. 
That,  like  strong  Cato,  I  may  put  away 
All  promises,  but  what  shall  crown  my  ashes. 
Rome,  fare  thee  well !     Stand  long,  and  know  to 
Whilst  there  is  people,  and  ambition. —  [conquer, 
Now  for  a  stroke  shall  turn  me  to  a  star  I 
I  come,  ye  blessed  spirits !  make  me  room 
To  live  for  ever  in  Elysium  I         IFaUs  on  his  sword. 
I  Do  men  fear  this  ?    Oh,  that  posterity 
^  Could  learn  from  him  but  this,  that  loves  his  wound, 
There  is  no  pain  at  all  in  dying  well. 
For  none  are  lost,  but  those  tluit  make  their  hell ! 

IDus. 
Enter  Proculus,  and  two  others. 

] .  [  Within."]  He's  dead ;  draw  in  the  guard  again. 

Proo.  He's  dead  indeed. 
And  I  am  glad  he's  gone  :  He  was  a  devil ! 
His  body,  if  his  eunuchs  come,  is  theirs ; 
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The  emperor,  oat  of  his  lore  to  virtue. 
Has  given  'em  that :  Let  no  man  stop  their  entrance. 

lExeunt. 
Enter  Phidias  and  Ajkktub. 

Phid,  Oh,  my  most  nohle  lord !     Look  here, 
Here's  a  sad  sight !  [Aretus, 

Are.  Oh,  cruelty  !  Oh,  Caesar ! 
Oh,  times  that  bring  forth  nothing  but  destruction, 
And  overflows  of  blood !  Why  wast  thou  Idli'd  ? 
Is  it  to  be  a  just  man  now  again. 
As  when  Tiberius  and  wild  Nero  rdgn'd. 
Only  assurance  of  his  overthrow  ? 

Phid.  It  b,  Aretus :  He  that  would  live  now. 
Must,  like  the  toad,  feed  only  on  oorruptiona, 
And  grow  with  those  to  greatness.    Honest  virtue, 
And  the  true  Roman  honour,  faith  and  valour, 
That  have  been  all  the  riches  of  the  empire. 
Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  fore- runners  of  their  ends  that  owe  them. 

Are.  Never  •enough-lamented  lord!  dear  master! 
Enter  Maximus. 
Of  whom  now  shall  we  learn  to  live  like  men  ? 
From  whom  draw  out  our  actions  just  and  worthy? 
Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  with  diee  all  goodness, 
The  great  example  of  all  equity, 
(Oh,  thou  alone  a  Roman,  thou  art  perish'd,) 
Faith,  fortitude,  and  constant  nobleness ! 
Weep,  Romel  weep,  Italy!  weep,  all  that  knew 
And  you  that  fear'd  him  as  a  noble  foe,         [him  I 
(If  enemies  have  honourable  tears) 
Weep  this  decay'd  Aficius,  fidlen  and  scatter'd, 
By  foul  and  base  suggestion  1 

Phid.  Oh,  Lord  Maximus ! 
This  was  your  worthy  firiend. 

Mar.  The  gods  forgive  me ! — 
Think  not  the  worse,  my  friends,  I  shed  not  tears ; 
Great  griefs  lament  within.     Yet,   now  I  have 

found  'em. 
'Would  I  had  never  known  the  world,  nor  women. 
Nor  what  that  cursed  name  of  honour  was, 
So  this  were  once  again  AScius ! 
But  I  am  destined  to  a  mighty  action. 
And  beg  my  pardon,  friend;  my  vengeance  taken, 
I  will  not  be  long  from  thee. — Ye  have  a  great  loss. 
But  bear  it  patiently ;  yet,  to  say  truth. 
In  justice  'tis  not  sufferable.     I  am  next. 
And  were  it  now,  I  would  be  glad  on't.     Friends, 
Who  shall  preserve  ye  now  ? 

Are.  Nay,  we  are  lost  too. 

Max.  I  fear  ye  are ;  for  likely  such  as  love 
The  man  that*s  fallen,  and  have  been  nourished  by 

him. 
Do  not  stay  long  behind :  'Tis  held  no  wisdom. 
I  know  what  I  must  do.-7-Oh,  my  Aecius, 
Canst  thou  thus  perish,  pluck 'd  up  by  the  roots. 
And  no  man  feel  thy  worthiness  ? — From  boys 
He  bred  you  both,  I  think. 


Phid.  And  from  the  poorest. 

Max.  And  loved  ye  as  his  own  ? 

Are.  We  found  it,  sir. 

Max.  Is  not  this  a  loss  then  ? 

Phid.  Oh,  a  loss  of  losses  ! 
Our  lives,  and  ruins  of  our  families. 
The  utter  being  nothing  of  our  names. 
Were  nothing  near  it. 

Max.  As  I  take  it  too. 
He  put  ye  to  the  emperor  ? 

Are.  He  did  so. 

Max.  And  kept  ye  still  in  credit  ? 

Phid.  'Tis  most  true,  sir. 

Max.  He  fed  your  fathers  too,  and  made  tlies 
means ; 
Your  sisters  he  preferr'd  to  noble  wedlodu ; 
Did  he  not,  friends? 

Are.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Max.  As  I  take  it. 
This  worthy  man  would  not  be  now  forgottes. 
I  tell  ye,  to  my  grief,  he  was  basely  mnider^d; 
And  something  would  be  done,  by  those  that  loved 

him; 
And  something  may  be.     Pray  stniid  off  a  littk; 
Let  me  bewail  him  private. — Oh,  my  dearest — 

iKneeU  6jr  tk€  bodg  i^Awca. 

Phid.  Aretus,  if  we  be  not  sadden,  he  oa(-<k)e> 
I  know  he  points  at  voigeanoe ;  we  are  cold   [s? ; 
And  base  ungrateful  wretehes,  if  we  shun  it 
Are  we  to  hope  for  more  rewards  or  greatneiSt 
Or  anything  but  death,  now  he  is  dead? 
Darest  thou  resolve  ? 

Are.  I  am  perfect. 

Phid.  Then  like  flowers 
That  grew  together  all,  we'll  fall  together. 
And  with  us  that  that  bore  us :  When  'tis  door, 
The  world  shall  style  us  two  deserving  servants. 
1  fear  he'll  be  before  us. 

Are,  This  night,  Phidias 

Phid.  No  more. 

Max.  Now,  worthy  friends,  I  have  done  ay 
mournings. 
Let's  bum  this  noble  body:  Sweets  as  many 
As  sun-burnt  Meroe  breeds,  I'll  make  a  flame  of. 
Shall  reach  his  soul  in  heaven.     He  that  shall  ht 
Ten  ages  hence,  but  to  rehearse  this  story, 
Shall,  with  the  sad  discourse  on't,  darken  heirai. 
And  force  the  painful  burdens  from  the  wombs. 
Conceived  a-new,  with  sorrow :  Even  the  gra^ 
Where  mighty  Sylla  sleeps  shall  rend  asunder, 
And  give  her  shadow  up,  to  come  and  groan 
About  our  piles  ;  which  will  be  more,  and  gmtff* 
Than  green  Olympus,  Ida,  or  old  Latmus 
Can  feed  with  cedar,  or  the  east  with  gums, 
Greece  with  her  wines,  or  Thessaly  with  flowers* 
Or  willing  Heaven  can  weep  for  in  her  sbowen. 

iBxeuntwitktiu^ 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.^A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Phidiab  with  kU  dagger  in  him,  and  Aacrus, 

poisoned. 
Are.  He  has  his  last. 
Phid.  Then,  come  the  worst  of  danger ! 
Aecius,  to  thy  soul  we  give  a  Caesar. — 
How  long  is't  sinCe  yon  gave  it  him  ? 


Are.  An  hour; 
Mine  own  two  hours  before  him.    How  it  boib 
me  ! 

Phid.  It  was  not  to  be  cured,  I  hope. 

Are.  No,  Phidias ; 
1  dealt  above  his  antidotes :  Physicians 
May  find  the  cause,  but  where  the  cure  ? 
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Phid.  Done  bniTely ; 
We  are  got  before  his  tyranny,  Aretos. 

Are.  We  had  lost  our  worthiest  end  else,  Phi- 

Phid.  Canst  thoa  hold  ont  a  while  ?  [dias. 

Are.  To  torture  him, 
Angler  wonld  give  me  leave  to  live  an  age  yet : 
That  man  is  poorly  spirited,  whose  life 
Runs  in  his  blood  alone,  and  not  in  his  wishes. 
And  yet  1  swell  and  bum  like  flaming  iEtna ; 
A  thousand  new-found  fires  are  kindled  in  me, 
But  yet  I  must  not  die  these  four  hours,  Phidias. 

Pkid,  Remember  who  dies  with  thee,  and  de- 
spise death. 

Are.  I  need  no  exhortation :  The  joy  in  me, 
Of  what  I  have  done,  and  why,  makes  poison  plea- 
And  my  most  killing  torments,  mistresses,    [sure, 
For  how  can  he  have  time  to  die,  or  pleasure, 
That  falls  as  fools  unsatisfied,  and  simple  ? 

Phid.  This  that  consumes  my  life,  yet  keeps  it 
Nor  do  I  feel  the  danger  of  a  dying  ;  [in  me, 

And  if  I  but  endure  to  hear  the  curses 
Of  this  fell  tyrant  dead,  I  have  half  my  heaven. 

Are,  Hold  thy  soul  fast  but  four  hours,  Phidias, 
And  thou  shalt  see  to  wishes  beyond  ours, 
Nay,  more^  beyond  our  meanings. 

Phid.  Thou  hast  steel'd  me. 
Farewell,  Aretus ;  and  the  souls  of  good  men. 
That,  as  ours  do,  have  left  their  Roman  bodies 
In  brave  revenge  for  virtue,  guide  our  shadows  ! 
I  would  no(  faint  yet. 

Are.  Farewell,  Phidias : 
And,  as  we  have  done  nobly,  gods  look  on  us  ! 

lExeunt  teveraUp. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  same. 
EnUr  Lyctas  and  Proculds. 

Lyctae.  Sicker  and  sicker,  Proculus  ? 

Proo.  Oh,  Lycias, 
What  shall  become  of  us  ?  'Would  we  had  died 
With  happy  Chilax,  or  with  Balbus  bed-rid. 
And  made  too  lame  for  justice  ! 

Bnttr  Lrcnrius. 

Licin.  The  soft  music  ; 
And  let  one  sing  to  fasten  sleep  upon  him. — 
Oh,  friends,  the  emperor ! 

Proc.  What  say  the  doctors  ? 

Licin»  For  us  a  most  sad  saying  i  he  is  poison'd, 
Beyond  all  cure  too. 

LycioB.  Who  ? 

Licin.  The  wretch  Aretus, 
That  most  unhappy  villain. 

Lycias.  How  do  you  know  it ' 

Licin.  He  gave  him  drink  last.     Let's  disperse, 
and  find  him  ; 
And,  since  he  has  open'd  misery  to  all, 
Let  it  begin  with  him  first.     Softly ;  he  slumbers. 

IBxeunL 

VALBirmnAif  brought  in  tick  in  a  ehair^  teith  Euooscta, 
Physicians,  and  Attendanta. 

MUSIC  AND  60N0. 

Care-channing  Sleep,  thoa  eftscr  of  all  woei, 
Drothor  to  I>eath,  sweetly  thyself  dispttsc 
On  thb  afflicted  prince ;  fall  like  a  cloud. 
In  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud. 
Or  painful  to  h  is  slumhors ;  easy,  sweet. 
And  aa  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night, 


Paas  by  his  troubled  senses ,  sing  his  pain. 
Like  hollow  rounnuring  wind,  or  silver  rain. 
Into  this  prince  gently,  oh,  gently  slide. 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride ! 

Vol.  Oh,  gods,  gods!     Drink,  drink!  colder, 
colder 
Than  snow  on  Scythian  mountains !  Oh,  my  heart- 
Eud.  How  does  your  grace  ?  [strings  ! 

Phys.  The  empress  speaks,  sir. 
Val.  Dying, 
Dying,  Eudoxia,  dying. 
Phys.  Good  sir,  patience. 
Eud.  What  have  you  given  him  ? 
Phys.  Precious  things,  dear  lady, 
We  hope  shall  comfort  him. 

Val.  Oh,  fiatter'd  fool. 
See  what  thy  god -head's  come  to !  Oh,  Eudoxia! 
Eud.  Oh,  patience,  patience,  sir  I 
Val.  Danubius 

I'U  have  brought  through  my  body 

Eud,  Oods  give  comfort ! 
Val.  And  Volga,  on  whose  face  the  north  wind 
I  am  an  hundred  hells  !  an  hundred  piles  [freezes. 
Already  to  my  funeral  are  flaming  I 
Shall  I  not  drink  ? 

Phys.  You  must  not,  sir. 
Vol.  By  Heaven, 
I'U  let  my  breath  out,  that  shall  bum  ye  all, 
If  ye  deny  me  longer  !  Tempests  blow  me. 
And  inundations  that  have  drunk  up  kingdoms. 
Flow  over  me,  and  quench  me  I   Where's  the  vil- 
Am  I  immortal  now,  ye  slaves  ?  By  Numa,  [lain  ? 
If  he  do  'scape — Oh  !  oh  ! 
Eud.  Dear  sir ! 
Val.  like  Nero, 
But  far  more  terrible,  and  full  of  slaughter, 
In  the  midst  of  all  my  flames,  I'll  fire  the  empire ! 
A  thousand  fans,  a  thousand  fans  to  cool  me  ! 
Invite  the  gentle  winds,  Eudoxia. 
Eud,  Sir! 

Val.  Oh,  do  not  flatter  me  !  I  am  but  flesh, — 
A  man,  a  mortal  man.     Drink,  drink,  ye  dunces ! 
What  can  your  doses  now  do,  and  your  scrapings , 
Your  oils,  and  Mithridates  ?  If  I  do  die. 
You  only  words  of  health,  and  names  of  sickness. 
Finding  no  true  disease  in  man  but  money. 
That  talk  yourselves  into  revenues — oh ! — 
And,  ere  you  kill  your  patients,  beggar  'em, 
rii  have  ye  flea'd  and  dried  I 

Enter  Proculus  and  Liciirius.  with  Aasrua. 

Proe.  The  villain,  sir  ; 
The  most  accursed  wretch. 

Val.  Be  gone,  my  queen ; 
This  is  no  sight  for  thee :  Go  to  the  vestals. 
Cast  holy  incense  in  the  fire,  and  offer 
One  powerful  sacrifice  to  free  thy  Cfcsar. 

proc.  Go,  go,  and  be  happy.  lExit  Eudozu 

Are.  Go  ;  but  give  no  ease. — 
The  gods  have  set  thy  last  hour,  Valentinian ; 
Thou  art  but  man,  a  bad  man  too,  a  beast. 
And,  like  a  sensual  bloody  thing,  thou  diest ! 

Proe.  Oh,  damned  traitor ! 

Are.  Curse  yourselves,  ye  flatterers, 
And  howl  your  miseries  to  come,  ye  wretches ! 
You  taught  him  to  be  poison'd. 

Val.  Yet  no  comfort  ? 

Are.  Be  not  abused  with  priests  nor  'pothecaric 
They  cannot  help  thee :  Thou  hast  now  to  live 
A  short  half-hour,  no  more,  and  I  ten  minutes. 
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I  gave  thee  poison  for  AScius'  nke. 

Such  a  destroyiDg  poiaon  would  kill  nature ; 

And,  for  thou  shalt  not  die  alone,  I  took  it. 

If  mankind  had  been  in  thee  at  this  murder, 

No  more  to  people  earth  again,  the  wings 

Of  old  Time  dipp'd  for  erer,  Reason  lost, 

In  what  I  had  attempted,  yet,  oh,  Cesar, 

To  purchase  fair  revenge,  I  had  poison'd  them  too. 

Vol,  Oh,  villain  1 — I  grow  hotter,  hotter. 

Are.  Yes ; 
But  not  near  my  heat  yet.    What  thou  feel'st  now 
(Mark  me  with  horror,  Cesar)  are  but  embers 
Of  lust  and  lechery  thou  hast  committed ; 
But  there  be  flames  of  murder  1 

Vol.  Fetch  out  tortures. 

Are,  Do,  and  I'll  flatter  thee;  nay,  more,  I'll 
love  thee. 
Thy  tortures,  to  what  now  I  suffer,  Cesar, 
At  which  thou  must  arrive  too,  ere  thou  diiest. 
Are  lighter,  and  more  full  of  mirth,  than  laughter. 

Vol.  Let  'em  alone.    I  must  drink. 

Are.  Now  be  mad ; 
But  not  near  me  yet. 

Fa/.  Hold  me,  hold  me,  hold  me ! 
Hold  me,  or  I  shall  burst  else  ! 

Are.  See  me,  Cesar, 
And  see  to  what  thou  must  come  for  thy  murder. 
Millions  of  women's  labours,  all  diseases 

VtU.  Oh,  my  afliicted  soul  too  ! 

Are.  Women's  fears,  horrors, 
Despairs,  and  all  the  plagues  the  hot  sun  breeds — 

Val.  AScitts,  oh,  AScius  !  Oh,  Lucina  1 

Are.  Are  but  my  torments^  shadovrs  ! 

Val.  Hide  me,  mountains  1 
The  gods  have  found  my  sins.     Now  break ! 

Are.  Not  yet,  sir  ; 
Thou  hast  a  pull  beyond  all  these. 

Vai.  Oh,  hell! 
Oh  villain,  cursed  villain  ! 

Are.  Oh,  brave  villain  I 
My  poison  dances  in  me  at  this  deed  ! 
Now,  Cesar,  now  behold  me  ;  this  is  torment, 
And  this  is  tliine  before  thou  diest :  I  am  wild-fire ! 
The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  feign'd. 
The  miseries  of  souls  despising  heaven. 
But  emblems  of  my  torment, 

Vai.  Oh,  quench  me,  quench  me,  quench  me  ! 

Are.  Fire  a  flattery. 
And  all  the  poets'  tales  of  sad  Avemus, 
To  my  pains  less  than  fictions.  Yet,  to  shew  thee 
What  constant  love  I  bore  my  murder'd  master, 
Like  a  south  wind,  I  have  sung  through  all  these 

tempests. 
My  heart,  my  wither'd  heart !  Fear,  fear,  thou 

monster  1 
Fear  the  just  gods  !  I  have  my  peace  !  IDies. 

Val.  More  drink ! 
A  thousand  April  showers  fall  in  my  bosom  ! 
How  dare  ye  let  me  be  tormented  thus  ? 
Away  with  that  prodigious  body.     Gods, 
Gods,  let  me  ask  ye  what  I  am,  ye  lay 
All  your  inflictions  on  me  ?  Hear  me,  hear  me ! 
I  do  confiess  I  am  a  ravisher, 
A  murderer,  a  hated  Cesar  :  Oh  ! 
Are  there  not  vows  enough,  and  flaming  altars. 
The  fat  of  all  the  world  for  sacrifice. 
And,  where  that  ftuls,  the  blood  of  thousand  cap- 
tives. 
To  purge  those  sins,  but  I  must  make  the  incense? 
I  do  despise  ye  all !  ye  have  no  mercy. 


And  wanting  that,  ye  are  no  gods  !  Your  pirak 
Is  only  preach'd  abroad  to  miake  iboh  fetrfsl, 
And  women  made  of  awe,  believe  your  hetveD ! 
Oh,  torments,  torments,  tonnents !  Puns  ibov? 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  dreams,  and  ghosts,  j«ias 
And  truly  hold  the  guidance  o€  things  nortil ; 
Have  in  yourselves  times  past,  to  oonie,aadpR9eot: 
Fashion  the  souls  of  men,  and  make  flesh  for  'en. 
Weighing  our  fistes  and  fbrtunes  beyond  ressan ; 
Be  more  than  all,  ye  gods,  grant  in  forgiveness! 
Break  not  the  goodly  frame  ye  build  in  anger. 
For  yon  are  things,  men  teadi  as,  withovt  puaov . 
Give  me  an  hour  to  know  ye  in  ;  Oh,  save  me  \ 
But  so  much  perfect  time  ye  make  a  soul  i&t 
Take  this  desl^n^^^i^  ^m  me  I — No,  ye  etnoot ; 
The  more  I  womab^eve  3re,  more  I  auier. 
My  brains  are  ashes !  now  my  heart,  my  em' 

Friends, 
I  go,  I  go !  More  air,  more  air !— I  am  mortal  \ 

Proc.  Take  in  the  body.^Oh,  Liciniiis, 
The  misery  that  we  are  1^  to  snflfer  1 
No  pity  shsll  find  ns. 

Liein.  Our  lives  deserve  none. 
'Would  I  were  chain'd  again  to  aLavery, 
With  any  hope  of  lile  1 

Proe.  A  quiet  grave, 
Or  a  consumption  now,  Lidnius, 
That  we  might  be  too  poor  to  kill,  were  sometkiBr 

Liein.  Let's  make  our  best  use ;  wehaveBOKT. 
Proculus, 
And  if  that  cannot  save  ns,  we  have  swords. 

Proc.  Yes,  but  we  dare  not  die. 

Licin.  I  had  forgot  that. 
There's  other  countries,  then. 

Proe.  But  the  same  hate  stiUf 
Of  what  we  are. 

Licin.  Think  any  thing ;  111  foUow. 

EnttT  a  Menenger. 

Proc.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Mess.  Shift  for  yourselves  ;  ye  are  lost  ebe. 
The  soldier  is  in  arms  for  great  A&nus, 
And  their  lieutenant-genend,  that  stopped  'em. 
Cut  in  a  thousand  pieces  :  They  march  hither. 
Beside,  the  women  of  the  town  have  murder'd 
Phorba,  and  loose  Ardelia,  Cesar'a  she-bsvd». 

Licin.  Then  here's  no  staying,  Procolns ! 

Proc.  Oh,  Cesar, 
That  we  had  never  known  thy  lusts !  Let's  flyi 

And  where  we  find  no  woman's  man  let's  die. 

[£jrt»t 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 

Enter  MAxmin. 
Majt.  Gods,  what  a  sluice  of  blood  hsve  I  !^ 
My  happy  ends  are  come  to  birth;  he's  desd,  [op^^ 
And  I  revenged  ;  the  empire's  all  a-fire, 
And  desolation  every  where  inhabits. 
And  shall  I  live  that  am  the  author  of  it,         .   , 
To  know  Rome,  from  the  awe  o'  the  world,  the  pitj 
My  friends  are  gone  before  too,  of  my  sendiof ; 
And  shall  I  stay  ?  is  aught  else  to  be  lived  for? 
Is  there  another  friend,  another  wife. 
Or  any  third,  holds  half  their  worthbuess. 
To  linger  here  alive  for  ?  Is  not  virtue. 
In  their  two  everlasting  souls,  departed  ? 
And  in  their  bodies'  first  flame  fled  to  hesTcn- 
Can  any  man  discover  this,  and  love  me .' 
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For  though  my  justice  were  as  white  as  truth, 

My  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  me. 

And  now,  Aficius,  and  my  honoured  lady. 

That  were  preparers  to  my  rest  and  quiet, 

The  lines  to  lead  me  to  Elysium  ; 

Yoa  that  but  stept  before  me  on  assurance 

I  would  not  leave  your  friendship  unrewarded  ; 

First  smile  upon  the  sacrifice  I  have  sent  ye, 

Then  see  me  coming  boldly  I — Stay  ;  I  am  foolish, 

Somewhat  too  sudden,  to  mine  own  destruction  ; 

This  great  end  of  my  vengeance  may  grow  greater ; 

Why  may  not  I  be  Ceesar  ?  Yet  no  dying  : 

Why  should  not  I  catch  at  it  ?   Fools  and  children 

Have  had  that  strength  before  me,  and  obtained  it, 

And,  as  the  danger  stands,  my  reason  bids  me ; 

I  wUl,  I  dare.     My  dear  friends,  pardon  me ; 

I  am  not  fit  to  die  yet,  if  not  Caesar. 

I  am  sure  the  soldier  loves  me,  and  the  people. 

And  I  will  forward  ;  and,  as  goodly  cedars, 

Rent  from  OSta  by  a  sweeping  tempest. 

Jointed  again,  and  made  tall  masts,  defy 

Those  angry  winds  that  split  'emi  so  will  I, 

New  pieced  again,  above  the  fate  of  women. 

And  made  more  perfect  far,  than  growing  private, 

Stand  and  defy  bad  fortunes.     If  I  rise. 

My  wife  was  ravish'd  well ;  If  then  I  fall. 

My  great  attempt  honours  my  funeral.  lExit. 


SCENE  IV.— ^»  open  Place  in  the  City. 
I       Enter  Fulvius,  Lucres,  Suipju>irn?s,  and  Aprawivs. 

Fulv.  Guard  all  the  posterns  to  the  camp,  Afra- 
And  see  'em  fast ;  we  shall  be  rifled  else.  [nius, 
Thou  art  an  honest  and  a  worthy  captain. 

Luc,  Promise  the  soldier  any  thing. 
'        S'emp.  Speak  gently. 
And  tell  'em  we  are  now  in  council  for  'em. 
Labouring  to  choose  a  Cssar  fit  for  them, 
A  soldier,  and  a  giver. 

Fulv.  Tell  'em  further. 
Their  free  and  liberal  voices  shall  go  with  us. 

Luc.  Nay  more,  a  n^^ative  (say)  we  allow  'em. 

Semp.  And  if  our  choice  displease  'em,  they 
I  shall  name  him. 

fulv.  Promise  three  donatives,  and  large,  Afra- 
nius. 
,    And,  Cnsar,  once  elected,  present  foes, 
With  distribution  of  all  necessaries, 
Com,  wine,  and  oil. 

Semp,  New  garments,  and  new  arms. 
And  equal  portions  of  the  provinces 
To  them,  and  to  their  families  for  ever. 
I        Fulv,  And  see  the  city  strengthen'd. 

A/r,  I  shaU  do  it.  {ExU. 

Luc,  Sempronius,  tliese  are  woful  times. 

Semp,  Oh,  Brutus, 
We  want  thy  honesty  again  :  These  Caesars, 
What  noble  consuls  got  with  blood,  in  blood 
Consume  again  and  scatter. 

Fulv.  Which  way  shall  we  ? 

Luc.  Not  any  way  of  safety  I  can  think  on. 

Semp.  Now  go  our  wives  to  ruin,  and  our  daugh- 
And  we  beholders,  Fulvius.  [ters, 

Fulv.  Every  thing 
Is  every  man's  that  will. 

Luc,  The  vestals  now 
Must  only  feed  the  soldier's  fire  of  lust, 
And  sensual  gods  be  glutted  with  those  offerings  ; 
Age,  like  the  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth, 


Open'd  with  swords  for  treasure.    Grods  defend  us  I 
We  are  chaff  before  their  fury,  else. 

Fulv.  Away ! 
Let's  to  the  temples. 

Luc,  To  the  capitol ; 
'Tis  not  a  time  to  pray  now ;  let's  be  strengthen'd. 

Enter  Aprawius. 

Semp.  How  now,  Airanius  ?  What  good  news  ? 

Afr,  A  Caesar ! 

Fulv.  Oh,  who  ? 

Afr.  Lord  Maximus  is  with  the  soldier. 
And  all  the  camp  rings,  *'  Caesar,  Caesar,  Caesar !" 
He  forced  the  empress  with  him,  for  more  honour. 

Luc.  A  happy  choice :  Let's  meet  him. 

Semp.  Blessed  fortune ! 

Fulv.  Away,  away !   Make  room  there,   room 
there,  room  !       lExeunt  Senators.  ^ourUh. 

[Within.]  Lord  Maximus    is  Caesar,    Caesar, 
Hail,  Caesar  Maximus  I  [Caesar ! 

Afr.  Oh,  turning  people  ! 
Oh,  people  excellent  in  war,  and  goyem'd  I 
In  peace  more  raging  than  the  furious  North, 
When  he  ploughs  up  the  sea,  and  makes  him  brine. 
Or  the  loud  fidls  of  Nile.     I  must  give  way. 

Although  I  neither  love  nor  hoped  this. 
Or  like  a  rotten  bridge  that  dares  a  current 
When  he  is  swell'd  and  high,  crack  and  fareweU. 

A  Flourish.  Enter  Maximus,  Eudoxia,  Fulvius,  Luaus, 
SsMPRoNiUM,  and  Soldiers. 

Senators,  Room  for  the  emperor ! 

Sold.  Long  life  to  Ctesar ! 

Afr.  Hail,  Caesar  Maximus ! 

Mar.  Your  hand,  Afranius. 
Lead  to  the  palace ;  there  my  thanks,  in  general, 
I'll  shower  among  ye  all.  Gods,  give  me  life. 
First  to  defend  the  empire,  then  you,  fathers. — 
And,  valiant  friends,   the  heirs  of  strength  and 

virtue. 
The  rampires  of  old  Rome,  of  us  the  refuge. 
To  you  I  open  this  day  all  I  have. 
Even  all  the  hazard  that  my  youth  hath  purchased : 
Ye  are  my  children,  family,  and  friends. 
And  ever  so  respected  shall  be.  Forward. — 
There's  a  proscription,  grave  Sempronius, 
'Gainst  all  the  flatterers,  and  lazy  bawds. 
Led  loose-lived  Valentinian  to  hu  vices. 
See  it  effected  iFhurish 

Senators.  Honour  wait  on  Caesar ! 

Sold.  Make  room  for  Caesar  there  ! 

[.ExeuM  all  bui  Anuwiua 

Afr.  Thou  hast  my  fears. 
But  Valentinian  keeps  my  vows.     Oh,  gods  ! 
Why  do  we  like  to  feed  the  greedy  ravin 
Of  these  blown  men,  that  must*  before  they  stand 
And  fix  in  eminence,  cast  life  on  life. 
And  trench  their  safeties  in  with  wounds,  an< 

bodies  ? 
Well,  froward  Rome,  thou  wilt  grow  weak  wit! 

changing. 
And  die  without  an  heir,  that  lovest  to  breed 
Sons  for  the  killing  hate  of  sons.     For  me, 
I  only  live  to  find  an  enemy.  iExi 


SCENE  v.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Paulus  and  Licippus. 
Pan,  When  is  the  inauguration  ? 
Licippus,  Why,  to-morrow. 
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Pau.  'Twill  be  short  time. 

Licippus.  Any  device  that's  handsome, 
A  Capid,  or  the  god  o'  th'  place,  will  do  it, 
Where  he  must  take  the  fasces. 

Pau,  Or  a  Grace. 

Licippus.  A  good  Grace  has  no  fellow. 

Pau.  Let  me  see  ; 
Will  not  his  name  yield  something  ?  Maximns, 
By  th'  way  of  anagram  ?  I  have  found  out  a:ns  ; 
You  know  he  bears  the  empire. 

Licipput,  Get  him  wheels  too ; 
'Twill  be  a  cruel  carriage  else. 

Pau.  Some  songs  too  ? 

Licippus.  By  any  means,  some  songs ;  but  very 
short  ones, 
And  honest  language,  Paulus,  without  bursting, 
The  air  will  fall  the  sweeter. 

Pau.  A  Grace  must  do  it. 

Licippus.  Why,  let  a  Grace  then. 

Pau.  Yes,  it  must  be  so  ; 
And  in  a  robe  of  blue,  too,  as  I  take  it 

Licippus.  This  poet  is  a  little  kin  to  th'  painter 
That  could  paint  nothing  but  a  ramping  lion ; 
So  all  his  learned  fancies  are  Blue  Graces.     lAside. 

Pau.  Wliat  think  you  of  a  sea-nymph  ?  and  a 
heaven  ? 

Licippus.  Why,  what  should  she  do  there,  man  ? 
There's  no  water. 

Pau.  By  th'  mass,   that's  true ;  it  must  be  a 
Grace;  and  yet, 
Methinks,  a  rainbow 

Licippus.  And  in  blue  ? 

Pau.  Oh,  yes! 
Hanging  in  arch  above  him,  and  i'  th'  middle 

Licippus.  A  shower  of  rain  ? 

Pau.  No,  no ;  it  must  be  a  Grace. 

Licippus.  Why  pr'ythee,  grace  him  then. 

Pau.  Or  Orpheus, 
Coming  from  bell 

Licippus.  In  blue,  too  ? 

Pat*.  'Tis  the  better. 

And,  as  he  rises,  full  of  fires 

Licippus.  Now  bless  us  I 
Will  not  that  spoil  his  lute-strings,  Paulus  ? 

Pau.  Singing, 
And  crossing  of  his  arms 

Licippus.  How  can  he  play  then  ? 

Pau.  It  shall  be  a  Grace ;  I'll  do  it. 

Licippus.  Pr'ythee  do. 
And  with  as  good  a  grace  as  thou  canst  possible. 
Good  Fury  Paulus  !  Be  i'  th'  morning  with  me ; 
And  pray  take  measure  of  his  mouth  Uiat  speaks  it. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  VI An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  SIaximus,  Eusoxia,  and  Messenger. 

Max.  Come,  my  best-loved  Eudoxia. — Let  the 
soldier 
Want  neither  wine,  nor  any  thing  he  calls  for ; 
And,  when  the  senate's  ready,  give  us  notice. 

In  the  mean  time,  leave  us. 

lExit  MesBeDger. 
Oh,  my  dear  sweet ! 

Eud.  Is't  possible,  your  grace 
Should  undertake  such  dangers  for  my  beauty, 
If  it  were  excellent  .> 

Max.  By  Heaven,  'tis  all 
The  world  has  left  to  brag  of  ! 


EwL  Can  a  fiu» 
Long  since  bequeath'd  to  wrinkles  with  nj  n- 

rows. 
Long  since  razed  out  o'  th*  book  of  yeatk  cd 

pleasure. 
Have  power  to  make  the  strangeit  maa  o'  t^' 
empire,  [wooia. 

Nay,  the  most    stay'd,  and    knowing  wbat  ^ 
The  greatest  aim  of  perfectness  men  lived  by, 
The  most  true,  constant  lover  of  his  wedkck. 
Such  a  still-blowing  beanty  earth  was  prood  oC 
Lose  such  a  noble  wife,  and  wilfblly  ? 
Himself  prepare  the  way  ?  nay,  make  die  rape? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ? 

Max.  'Tb  true,  Eudoxia. 

Eud,  Lay  desolate  ^lis  dearest  piece  of  fncsd- 
ship. 
Break  his  strong  hdm  he  steer'd  by,  sbk  tk 

virtue. 
That  valour,  that  even  all  the  gods  can  give  as. 
Without  whom  he  was  nothing;,  withwhrnavtr- 

thiest ; 
Nay  more,  arrive  at  Caesar,  and  kill  him  too, 
And  for  my  sake  ?  Either  you  love  too  deariy, 
Or  deeply  you  dissemble,  sir. 

Max.  I  do  so ; 
And,  till  I  am  more  strengthen'd,  ao  I  mast  do: 
Yet  would  my  joy  and  wine  had  lashion'd  oat 
Some  safer  lie !  [Aside.}— Cmn  these  thiajs  he. 

Eudoxia, 
And  I  dissemble  ?  Can  there  be  bat  goodseo, 
And  only  thine,  dear  lady  ;  any  end. 
Any  imagination  but  a  lost  one,  ^ 

Why  I  should  run  this  hazard ?  Oh,  then  nrtae! 
Were  it  to  do  again,  and  Valentinian 
Once  more  to  hold  thee,  sinfrd  Val^itinian, 
In  whom  thou  wert  set,  as  pearls  are  in  saltoy^i'^ 
As  roses  are  in  rank  weeds,  I  would  find 
Yet  to  thy  sacred  self,  a  dearer  danger : 
The  gods  know  how  I  honour  thee ! 

Eud.  What  love,  sir. 
Can  I  return  for  this,  but  my  obedience  ? 
My  life,  if  so  you  please,  and  'tis  too  little. 

Max.  'Tis  too  much  to  redeem  the  wortd. 

Eud.  From  this  hour. 
The  sorrows  of  my  dead  lord,  hre  ye  well ! 
My  living  lord  has  dried  ye.    And,  in  tokea 
As  emperor  this  day  I  honour  you. 
And  the  great  caster-new  of  all  my  wishes, 
The  wreath  of  living  laurel,  that  must  compa« 
That  sacred  head,  Eudoxia  makes  for  Cesar. 
I  am,  methinks,  too  much  in  love  with  ibrtnoe; 
But  with  you,  ever  royal  sir,  my  maker. 
The  once-more-summer  of  me,  mere  in  hce 
Is  poor  expression  of  my  doting. 

Max.  Sweetest ! 

Eud.  Now,  of  my  troth,  you  have  boogh^  ff* 
dear,  sir. 

Max.  No, 
Had  I  at  loss  of  mankind. 

filter  a  Mcosengar. 

Eud.  Now  you  flatter. 

Mess.  The  senate  waits  your  grace. 

Max.  Let  'em  come  on. 
And  in  a  ftill  form  bring  the  ceremony.— 
This  day  I  am  your  servant,  dear,  and  prowi'5 
I'll  wear  your  honour'd  favour.  , 

Eud.  May  it  prove  so !  l^^ 
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SCENE  VII A  Street. 

Entet  Paulub  and  Licf FPUS. 

Licippus,  Is  your  grace  done  ? 

Pau.  'Ti8  done. 

Licipput.  Who  speaks  ? 

Pau.  A  boy. 

Licippfie.  A  dainty  bine  boy,  Paolns  * 

Pau,  Yes. 

Lidpput.  Have  you  Tiew'd 
The  work  above  ? 

Pau,  Yes ;  and  all  np,  and  ready. 

Licippus,  The  empress  does  you  simple  honour, 
Paulus ; 
The  wreath  your  Blue  Grace  must  present,  she 
But,  hark  you,  for  the  soldiers  ?  [made. 

Pan.  That's  done  too : 
I'll  bring  'em  in,  I  warrant  you. 

Licipput,  A  Grace  too  ? 

Pau.  The  same  Grace  serves  for  both. 

Licippus,  About  it  then. 
I  must  to  th*  cup-board;   and  be    sure,  good 

Paulus, 
Your  grace  be  fasting,  that  he  may  hang  cleanly. 
If  there  should  need  another  voice,  what  then  ? 

Pau,  ril  hang  another  grace  in. 

Licippus,  Grace  be  with  you  !  {Exeunt. 


SCENE    yill.^7^  Presenee-Chamber  in  the 

Same, 

A  Synnet,  with  Trumpets:  A  Banquet  prepared,  with 

music. 

Enter,  in  ttaUt  Maziuub,  Eudoxia,  Gentlemen  and 
Soldiers;  thtn  the  three  Senators, Fulvius, Lucius,  and 
BsMFROitius ;  LiotoTB  bearing  rod*  and  axe*  b^ore  them. 

Semp.  Hail  to  thy  imperial  honour,  sacred  Caesar  I 
And  from  the  old  Rome  take  these  wishes ; 
You  holy  gods,  that  hitherto  have  held, 
As  justice  holds  her  balance,  equal  poised. 
This  glory  of  our  nation,  this  full  SLoman, 
And  made  him  fit  for  what  he  is,  confirm  him ! 
Look  on  this  son,  oh,  Jupiter,  our  helper, 
And,  Romulus,  thou  father  of  our  honour. 
Preserve  him  like  thyself,  just,  valiant,  noble, 
A  lover  and  encreaser  of  his  people  1 
Let  him  begin  with  Numa,  stand  with  Cato, 
The  first  five  years  of  Nero  be  his  wishes, 
Give  him  the  age  and  fortune  of  Emilius, 
And  his  whole  reign,  renew  a  great  Augustus  I 

lA  Boy  deaeend*  from  the  eUntd*,  habited  like  one  of  the 

Graces,  and  ting*, 

SONG. 

Honour,  that  is  ever  living. 
Honour,  that  Is  ever  giving. 
Honour,  that  sees  all,  and  knows 
Both  the  ebbs  of  man  and  flows ; 
Honour,  that  rewards  the  best. 
Sends  thee  thy  rich  labour's  rest ; 
Thou  hast  studied  still  to  please  her. 
Therefore  now  she  calls  thee  Ci 


Cham*,    Hail,  hail.  Caraar,  hail,  and  stand. 
And  thy  name  out-live  the  land ! 
Noble  fathers,  to  his  brows, 
Bind  this  wreath  with  thousand  vows ! 

IThe  Boy  give*  a  wreath,  which  the  Benators  ptaee 
an  the  head  nf  Maximus. 

jIU,  Stand  to  eternity  1 

h  A 


Matp,  I  thank  ye,  fitthen ; 
A.nd,  as  I  rule,  may  it  still  grow  or  wither ! 
Now,  to  the  banquet ;  ye  are  all  my  guests ; 
This  day  be  liberal,  friends ;  to  wine  we  give  it, 
And  smiling  pleasures.     Sit,  my  queen  of  beauty. 
Fathers,  your  places.   These  are  fiur  wars,  soldiers. 
And  thus  I  give  the  first  charge  to  ye  all.    IDrink*. 
You  are  my  second,  sweet.    To  every  cup, 
I  add  unto  the  senate  a  new  honour. 
And  to  the  sons  of  Mars  a  donative. 

IThe  Boy  *ing*. 

SONG. 

God  Lycus,  ever  young. 

Ever  honour'd,  ever  sung ; 

Stain'd  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes. 

In  a  thousand  lusty  shapes, 

Daaoe  upon  the  maaer's  brim. 

In  the  crimson  liquor  swim ; 

From  thy  plenteous  hand  divine. 

Let  a  river  run  with  wine. 

God  of  youth,  let  this  day  here 
Enter  neither  care  nor  fear ! 

Boy.  Bellona's  seed,  the  glory  of  old  Rome, 
Envy  of  conquered  nations,  nobly  come, 
And,  to  the  fulness  of  your  warlike  noise. 
Let  your  feet  move ;  make  up  this  hour  of  joys. 
Come,  come,  I  say  ;  raoge  your  fair  troop  at  large. 
And  your  high  measure  turn  into  a  charge. 

lA  martieU  dance  bp  the  Soldiers,  during  which  BiAzuiUB 
fail*  back  upon  hi*  couch. 

Semp.  The  emperor's  grown  heavy  with  his  wine. 

Afr,  The  senate  stays,  sir»  for  your  thanks. 

Semp,  Great  Cesar ! 

Eud,  [Aside,"]  I  have  my  wish  I 

Afr.  Wiirt  please  your  grace  speak  to  him  ? 

Eud.  Yes  ;  but  he  will  not  hear,  lords. 

Semp.  Stir  him,  Lucius ; 
The  senate  must  have  thanks. 

Luc.  Your  grace !  sir  1  Csesar ! 

Eud.  Did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  well?    He's 
dead ! 

Semp.  Dead? — ^Treason  I  guard  the  court !  let 
no  man  pass ! 
Soldiers,  your  Cesar's  murdered. 

Eud.  Make  no  tumult. 
Nor  arm  the  court ;  ye  have  his  killer  with  ye. 
And  the  just  cause,  if  ye  can  stay  the  hearing : 
1  was  his  death  I    That  wreath  that  made  him 

Cesar, 
Has  made  him  earth. 

Sold.  Cut  her  in  thousand  pieces !     LTkejf  draw. 

Eud.  Wise  men  would  know  the  reason  first. 
To  die 
Is  that  I  wish  for,  Romans,  and  your  swords 
The    heavenliest  way  of  death  :    Yet,  soldiers, 

grant  me 
(That  was  your  empress  once,  and  honour'd  by  ye) 
But  so  much  time  to  tell  ye  why  I  kill'd  him, 
And  weigh  my  reasons  well,  if  man  be  in  you  ; 
Then,  if  ye  dare,  do  cruelly  condemn  me. 

jifr.  Heair  her,  ye  noble  Romans !  'Tis  a  woman ; 
A  subject  not  for  swords,  but  pity.     Heaven, 
If  she  be  guilty  of  malicious  murder. 
Has  given  us  laws  to  make  example  of  her ; 
If  only  of  revenge,  and  blood  hid  from  us, 
Let  us  consider  first,  then  execute. 

Semp,  Speak,  bloody  woman  I 

Eud,  Yes  :  This  Maximus, 
That  was  your  Cesar,  lords,  and  noble  soldien, 
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(And  if  I  wrong  the  dead,  Hearen  perish  me. 
Or  speak,  to  win  your  faTOun,  but  the  truth  !) 
Was  to  his  countrji  to  his  friends,  and  Caesar, 
A  most  malicious  traitor. 

Semp.  Take  heed,  woman. 

Eud,  I  speak  not  for  compassion.    Brave  ASdus 
(Whose  blest  soul,  if  I  lie,  shall  afflict  me), 
The  man  that  all  the  world  loved,  you  adored. 
That  was  the  master-piece  of  arms,  and  bounty, 
(Mine  own  grief  shall  come  last)  this  friend  *of  his. 
This  soldier,  this  your  right  arm,  noble  Romans, 
By  a  base  letter  to  the  emperor. 
Staff 'd  full  of  fears,  and  poor  suggestions, 
And  by  himself  unto  himself  directed, 
Was  cut  off  basely,  basely,  cruelly ! 
Oh,  loss  !    Oh,  innocent !    Can  ye  now  kill  me  ? 
And  the  poor  stale,  my  noble  lord,  that  knew  not 
More  of  this  villain,  than  his  forced  fears. 
Like  one  foreseen  to  satisfy,  died  for  it : 
There  was  a  murder  too,  Rome  would  have  blu^'d 

at! 
Was  this  worth  being  Caesar  ?  or  my  patience  ? 

Nay,  his  wife, 
(By  Heaven,  he  told  it  me  in  wine,  and  joy, 
And  swore  it  deeply !)  he  himself  prepared 


To  be  abused.    How  ?    Let  me  grieve,  not  teil  y^ 
And  weep  the  sins  that  did  it :  And  hb  end 
Was  only  me,  and  Cesar :  Bat  me  he  tied  a. 
These  are  my  reasons,  Romans,  and  mj  sool 
Tells  me  sufficient ;  and  my  deed  is  jostioe  t 
Now,  as  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  look  on  me. 
4fr.  What  less  could  nature  do?    Whit  ks 

had  we  done. 
Had   we   known    this    before?     Romans.  sk'» 

righteous ; 
And  such  a  piece  of  justice  Heaven  mnst  ssl< 

on! 
Bend  all  your  swords  on  me,  if  this  displeasr  jc 
For  I  must  kneel,  and  on  this  virtuous  banl 
Seal  my  new  joy  and  thanks. — Thou  hast 

truly. 
Semp,  Up  with  your  arms ;  ye  strike  i 

else,  Romans. 
May'st  thou  live  ever  spoken  our  protector : 
Rome  yet  has  many  noble  heirs.     Let's  in. 
And  pray  before  we  choose  ;  then  plant  a  Cksv 
Above  the  reach  of  envy,  blood,  and  mnrder ! 
Afr.  Take  up  the  body,  nobly,  to  his  nm, 
And  may  our  sins  and  his  togeUier  bom. 

lExeunt  tcUh  the  bad^.    Aiteadm^rd 
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Wb  would  fain  please  ye,  and  as  fain  be  pleased ; 

*Tis  but  a  little  liking,  both  are  eased ; 

We  have  your  money,  and  yon  have  our  ware. 

And,  to  our  understanding,  good  and  fair : 

For  your  own  wisdom's  sake,  be  not  so  mad 

To  acknowledge  3re  have  bought  things  dear  and  bad : 

Let  not  a  brack  i'  th'  stuff,  or  here  and  there 

The  fading  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear  ! 

We  know  ye  take  up  worse  commodities. 

And  dearer  pay,  yet  think  your  bargains  wise ; 


We  know,  in  meat  and  wine  ye  fling  away 
More  time  and  wealth,  which  is  but  dearer  ptT. 
And  with  the  reckoning  all  the  pleasure  lost 
We  bid  ye  not  unto  repenting  cost : 
The  price  is  easy,  and  so  light  the  play, 
That  ye  may  new-digest  it  every  day. 
Then,  noble  friends,  as  ye  would  choose  a  uaai. 
Only  to  please  the  eye  a  while,  and  kiss, 
'Till  a  good  wife  be  got ;  so  let  this  play 
Hold  ye  a  while  until  a  better  may. 


MONSIEUR    THOMAS. 


VALBNTnic,  a  OenOeman  latdp  returned  from 

Travel, 
MoNsiBUR  Thoma8»  hi$  Fellow-TratfeUer. 
ScBASTiAV,  his  Father, 
Francinc»,    VAi.Birnirs's  Son,   in  Love    with 

Cbllios. 
HvLAflp  a  general  Lover. 
8am,  a  QentUman^  his  Friend. 
Launcklot,  Monsieur  Thomab'b  Man. 
MicHAKL,  a  Oentieman,  Valsntink's  Neighbour. 
Three  Physicians,  and  an  Apothscarj. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

A  Barber. 


Alicb,  VALBNTrNB'a  Sister. 

CBi»Ln>B,  beloved  bp  Valbntinb,  m  Love  with 

Francisco. 
Mabv,  Niece  to  Valbntinb  and  Aucs,  in  Love 

with  Monsieur  Thomas. 
DoROTMBA,  Monsiour  Thomas's  Sister. 
Abbess  of  St.  Katherine's,  Aunt  to  Monsieur 

Thomas. 
Masob,  Katb.  a  Black-a-Moor,  and  other  Maids. 


SCENE,— London. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  l,^A  Boom  in  the  Home  of 
Valkntine. 

Enter  Auct  and  Valbntinb. 

Alice.  How  dearly  welcome  you  are  ! 

Val.  I  know  it ; 
And,  my  best  sister,  yoa  as  dear  to  my  sight, 
And  pray  let  this  conlinn   it:    How  you  have 

govem'd 
My  poor  state  in  my  absence,  how  my  servants, 
1  dare,  and  must  believe  (else  I  should  wrong  ye) 
The  best  and  worthiest. 

Alice.  As  my  woman's  wit,  air, 
Which  is  but  weak  and  crazy. 

Val.  But,  good  Alice, 
Tell  me  how  fares  the  gentle  Ceilidh, 
The  life  of  my  affection,  since  my  travel. 
My  long  and  lazy  travel  }     Is  her  love  still 
V\wn  the  growing  hand  ?  does  it  not  stop 
And  wither  at  my  years  ?  has  she  not  view*d 
And  entertain'd  some  younger  smooth  behaviour. 
Some  youth  but  in  his  blossom,  as  herself  is  ? 
There  lie  my  fears. 

Alice.  They  need  not;  for,  believe  me. 
So  well  you  have  managed  her,  and  won  her  mind, 
Even  from  her  hours  of  childhood  to  this  ripeness 
(And,  in  your  absence,  that  by  me  enforced  still). 
So  well  distiird  your  gentleness  into  her, 
Observed  her,  fed  her  fancy,  lived  still  in  her, 
And,  though  Love  be  a  boy,  and  ever  youthful. 
And  young  and  beauteous  objects  ever  aim'd  at. 
Yet  here  you  have  gone  beyond  Love,  better*d 

Nature, 
Made  him  appear  in  years,  in  grey  years  fiery. 
His  bow  at  full  bent  ever.     Fear  not,  brother ; 
For  though  your  body  has  been  far  off  from  her. 
Yet  every  hour  your  heart,  which  is  your  goodness, 
I  have  forced  into  her,  won  a  place  prepared  too, 

h  h  2 


And  willingly,  to  give  it  ever  harbour ; 
Believe  she  is  so  much  your's,  and  won  by  miracle, 
( Which  is  by  age)  so  deep  a  stamp  set  on  her 
By  your  observances,  she  cannot  alter. 
Were  the  child  living  now  you  lost  at  sea 
Among  the  Genoa  gtdlies,  what  a  happiness  ! 
What  a  main  blessing ! 

VaL  Oh,  no  more,  good  sister ; 
Touch  no  more  that  string,   'tis  too  harsh  and 

jarring ! 
With  that  child  all  my  hopes  went,  and,  you  know. 
The  root  of  all  those  hopes,  the  mother  too, 
Within  few  days. 

Alice.  'Tis  too  true,  and  too  fatal ; 
But  peace  be  with  their  souls ! 

Vai.  For  her  loss, 
I  hope  the  beauteous  Ceilidh'—  ' 

Alice.  You  may,  sir. 
For  all  she  is,  is  yours. 

Val.  For  the  poor  boy's  loss, 
I  have  brought  a  noble  friend  I  found  in  travel ; 
A  worthier  mind,  and  a  more  temperate  spirit, 
If  I  have  so  much  judgment  to  discern  'em, 
Man  yet  was  never  master  of. 

Alice.  What  is  he  ? 

Val.  A  gentleman,  I  do  assure  myself. 
And  of  a  worthy  breeding,  though  he  hide  it. 
I  found  him  at  Valentia,  poor  and  needy, 
Only  his  mind  the  master  of  a  treasure  : 
I  sought  his  friendship,  won  him  by  much  violence, 
His  honesty  and  modesty  still  fearing 
To  thrust  a  charge  upon  me.     How  I  love  him. 
He  shall  now  know,  where  want  and  he  hereafter 
Shall  be  no  more  companions.     Use  him  nobly ; 
It  is  my  will,  good  sister  ;  all  I  have 
I  make  him  ifree  companion  in,  and  partner. 
But  only— 

Alice,   I  observe  you  ;  hold  your  right  there ; 
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Love  and  high  rule  allow  no  rivals,  brother. 
He  shall  have  fair  regard,  and  all  obsenranoe. 

Enter  HruM. 

Hylat.  Yon  are  welcome,  noble  sir. 

Vai.  What,  Monsieur  Hylas  ! 
I'm  glad  to  see  your  merry  body  well  yet. 

Hf/la$.  rfaith  you're  welcome  home  I     What 
news  beyond  seas  ? 

Vol.  None,  but  new  men  expected,  such  as  you 
To  breed  new  admirations.  'Tis  my  sister ;  [are, 
'Pray  you  know  her,  sir. 

HtfUu.  With  all  my  heart.    Your  leave,  lady  ? 

Alice,  You  have  ir,  sir.  ITkep  salute. 

Hylas,  A  shrewd  smart   touch !    whidi  does 
prognosticate  lAHde. 

A  body  keen  and  active :  Somewhat  old. 
But  that's  all  one ;  age  brings  experience 
And  knowledge  to  dispatch. — I  must  be  better, 
And  nearer  in  my  service,  with  your  leave  sir, 
To  this  fair  lady. 

Vol.  What,  the  old  'Squire  of  Dames  still  ? 

HyUu.  Still  the  admirer  of  their  goodness 

With  all  my  heart  now,  lAiide. 

I  love  a  woman  of  her  years,  a  pacer. 

That,  lay  the  bridle  on  her  neck,  will  travel 

Forty,  and  somewhat  fulsome,  is  a  fine  dish  ; 
These  young  colts  are  too  skittish. 

'Enter  Uaay. 

Alice,  My  cousin  Mary, 
In  all  her  joy,  sir,  to  congratulate 
Your  fair  return. 

Val,  My  loving  and  kind  cousin, 
A  thousand  welcomes ! 

Mary,  A  thousand  thanks  to  Heaven,  sir, 
For  your  safe  voyage  and  return ! 

Val,  I  thank  yoa. 
But  Where's  my  blessed  Cellide  ?     Her  slackness 
In  visitation 

Mary.  Think  not  so,  dear  uncle ; 
I  left  her  on  her  knees,  thanking  the  gods 
With  tears  and  prayers. 

Val,  You  have  given  me  too  much  comfort. 

Mary,  She  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Hylas,  Your  fair  cousin  ? 

Val.  It  is  so,  and  a  bait  yon  cannot  balk,  sir. 
If  your  old  rule  reign  in  you.   You  may  know  her. 

Hylas,  A  happy  stock  you  have. — Right  worthy 
The  poorest  of  your  servants  vows  his  duty  Qady, 
And  obUged  faith. 

Mary,  Oh,  'tis  a  kiss  you  would,  sir ; 
Take  it,  and  tie  your  tongue  up. 

Hylas,  Ym  an  ass, 
I  do  perceive  now,  a  blind  ass,  a  blockhead  ; 
For  this  is  handsomeness,  this  that  that  draws  us, 
Body  and  bones.     Oh,  what  a  mounted  forehead, 
What  eyes  and  lips,  what  every  thing  about  her  ! 
How  like  a  swan  she  swims  her  pace,  and  bears 
Her  silver  breasts  !    This  is  the  woman,  she. 
And  only  she,  that  I  will  so  much  honour 
As  to  think  worthy  of  my  love ;  all  older  idols 
I  heartily  abhor,  and  give  to  gunpowder. 
And  all  complexions  besides  hers,  to  gypsies. 

Enter  FaAitciaoo  at  one  door,  and  Caixroa  at  another. 

Val.  Oh,  my  dear  life,  my  better  heart!    all 
Distresses  in  my  travel,  all  misfortunes,  [dangers. 
Had  they  been  endless  like  the  hours  upon  me, 
In  this  kiss  had  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
How  happy  have  you  made  me,  truly  happy ! 


Cel.  My  joy  has  so  mudi  over-mntcr'd  bc. 
That,  in  my  tears  for  your  return 

Val,  Oh,  dearest  !— 
My  noUe  friend  too  ?    What  a  bkwednai 
Have  I  about  me  now !  bow  full  my  wishes  I 

Are  come  again !  A  thousand  hearty  wda»ef      j 
I  once  more  lay  upon  you !  All  I  have,  i 

The  fiur  and  liberal  use  of  all  my  seitanU  I 

To  be  at  your  command,  and  all  the  uses  j 

Of  all  within  my  power, — 

Fran,  (You're  too  munificent ; 
Nor  am  I  able  to  conceive  those  thanks,  m — 

Val.  Yon  wrong  my  tender  Ic^re  now)— efts  ny 
service; 
Nothing  excepted ;  nothing  stock  between  is 
And  our  entire  affections,  but  this  woman ; 
This  I  beseech  ye,  friend 

Fran.  It  is  a  jewel, 
I  do  confess,  would  mske  a  thief,  but  never 
Of  him  that's  so  much  yours,  and  bound  tost  f- 
That  were  a  base  ingratitude.  jns: 

Val.  You  are  noble  ! 
Pray  be  acquainted  with  her.    Keep  yoor  vsv.  sr. 
My  cousin,  and  my  sister. 

Alice.  You  are  most  welconoie. 

Mary.  If  anything  in  our  poor  powers,  fut  ff. 
To  render  you  content,  and  liberal  wckoae. 
May  but  appear,  command  it. 

Alice,  You  shall  find  us 
Happy  in  our  performance. 

Fran,  The  poor  servant 
Of  both  your  goodnesses  presents  his  servicr. 

Val,  Come,  no  more  complimoit;  cutiml>^ 

made  it 

Dull,  old,  and  tedious:  You  are  once  more«do>=< 

As  your  own  thoughts  can  make  ye,  and  the  sur< 

And  so  we'll  in  to  ratify  iL  [^^ 

Hylas.  Hark  ye,  Valentine : 
Is  Wild-Oats  yet  come  over? 

Val,  Yes,  with  me,  sir. 

Mary,  How  does  he  bear  himself? 

Val.  A  great  deal  better. 
Why  do  you  blush  ?  The  gentleman  will  do  wtL 

Mary,  I  should  be  glad  on't,  air. 

Val,  How  does  his  father  ? 

Hylas.  As  mad  a  worm  as  e'er  he  was. 

Val,  Ilook'dfbr't; 
Shall  we  enjoy  your  company  ? 

Hylas.  m  wait  on  ye : 
Only  a  thought  or  two. 

Val.  We  bar  aU  prayers.     [JSiwml ««  W  Htu* 

Hylas.  This  hut  wench !  ay,  this  last  vesc^- 
was  a  fair  one, 
A  dainty  wench,  a  right  one  I    A  devil  take  it. 
What  do  I  ail ?  to  have  fifteen  now  in  liking! 
Enough,  a  man  would  think,  to  stay  my  etomaf ' 
But  what's  fifteen,  or  fifteen  score,  to  my  thoiL:Hu 
And  wherefore  are  mine  eyes  made,  and  hare  b^bt<. 
But  to  increase  my  objects  ?  This  last  wench 
Sticks  plaguy  close  unto  roe ;  a  hundred  poond 
I  were  as  close  to  her !  If  I  loved  now, 
As  many  foolish  men  do,  I  should  run  mad.  C^'  * 


SCENE  II An  Apartment  in  Sebastians 

House, 

Enter  BMMAxaiAxand  Lausicbuit. 

Seb.  Sirrah,  no  more  of  your  French  skm^  * 
If  yon  be  lousy,  shift  yourself.  [adfi^e  j<"i 
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ImOUu.  May  it  please  yoar  worship—- 
Seb.  Only  to  see  my  son ;  my  son,  good  Laun- 
Your  master  and  my  son !  Body  o'  me,  sir^  [celot ; 
No  naoney,  no  more  money,  Monsiear  Laancelot, 
Not  a  denier,  sweet  signior !  Bring  the  person, 
The  person  of  my  boy,  my  boy  Tom,  Monsieur 

Thomas, 
Or  get  yon  gone  again  !  Du  gata  wkee,  sir ! 
Bassa  mi  cu,  good  Launcelot  I  vaUtoie  t 
My  boy,  or  nothing  I 

Laun.  Then,  to  answer  punctaally» — 
Seb.  I  say  to  th*  purpose. 
Laun.  Then  I  say  to  th'  purpose ; 
Because  your  worship's  vulgar  understanding 
May  meet  me  at  the  nearest :  Your  son,  my  master, 
Or  Monsieur  Thomas  (for  so  his  travel  styles  him). 
Through  many  foreign  plots  that  virtue  meets  with, 
And  dangers  ( I  beseech  you  give  attention) 
Is  at  the  last  arrived. 

To  ask  your  (as  the  Frenchman  calls  it  sweetly) 
Benediction  de  jour  en  jour, 

Seb.  Sirrah,  don't  conjure  me  with  your  French 
Laun.  Che  ditVa  ooim,  monsieur  ?  [furies. 

Seb.  Che  doga  voti,  rascal ! 
Leave  me  your  rotten  language,  and  tell  me  plainly, 
And  quickly,  sirrah,  lest  I  crack  your  French  crown, 
What  your  good  master  means.   I  have  maintain'd 
You  and  your  monsieur,  as  I  take  it,  Launcelot, 
These  two  years  at  your  ditty  ooim,  your  joun  ! 
Jour  me  no  more ;  for  not  another  penny 
Shall  pass  my  purse. 

Laun.  Your  worship  is  erroneous ; 
For,  as  I  told  you,  your  son  Tom,  or  Thomas, 
I    My  master  and  your  son,  is  now  arrived 
I   To  ask  you  (as  our  language  bears  it  nearest) 
I    Your  quotidian  blessing ;  and  here  he  is  in  person. 

I  Ent^  Thomas. 

Seb.  What,  Tom,  boy  I  welcome  with  all  my 
heart,  boy ! 
I   Welcome,  'faith  I  thou  hast  gladded  me  at  soul, 
boy! 
Infinite  glad  I  am.    I  have  pray'd  too,  Thomas, 
I   For  you,  wild  Thomas.    Tom,  I  thank  thee  heartily 

For  coming  home. 
I        Tho.  Sir,  I  do  find  your  prayers 

Have  much  prevail'd  above  my  sins 

Seb.  How's  this  ? 

Tho,  Else  certain  I  had  perish'd  with  my  rude- 
Ere  I  had  won  myself  to  that  discretion  [ness 
I  hope  you  shall  hereafter  find. 

Seb.  Humh,  humh ! 
Discretion  ?  is  it  come  to  that  ?  the  boy's  spoil'd. 
Tho.  Sirrah,  you  rogue,  look  for't  I  for  I  will 
make  thee 
Ten  times  more  miserable  than  thou  thought'st 

thyself 
Before  thou  travell'dst :  Thou  hast  told  my  father 
(1  know  it,  and  I  find  it)  all  my  rogueries, 
By  mere  way  of  prevention,  to  undo  me. 

Laun.  Sir,  as  I  speak  eight  languages,  I  only 
Told  him  you  came  to  ask  his  benediction, 
De  jour  en  jour  ! 

Tho.  But  that  I  must  be  civil, 
I  would  beat  thee  like  a  dog. — Sir,  howsoever 
The  time  I  have  misspent,  may  make  you  doubtful, 
Nay,  harden  your  belief  'gainst  my  conversion — 
Seb.  A  pox  o'  travel,  I  say ! 
Tho.  Yet,  dear  father. 
Your  own  experience  in  my  after-courses— 


BnUr  DoROTHXA. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee  no  more;  'tis  scurvy  1    There's 
thy  sister. — 
Undone,  without  redemption !  he  eats  with  picks ; 
Utterly  spoil'd,  his  spirit  bafSed  in  him ! 
How  have  I  sinn'd,  that  this  affliction 
Should  light  so  heavy  on  me  ?  I  have  no  more  sons, 
And  this  no  more  mine  own ;  no  spark  of  nature 
Allows  him  mine  now;  he's  grown  tame.     My 

grand  curse 
Hang  o'er  his  head  that  thus  transform'd  thee : 

Travel! 
Ill  send  my  horse  to  travel  next ! —  We^  Monsieur  ! 
Now  will  my  most  canonical  dear  neighbours 
Say,  I  have  found  my  son,  and  rejoice  with  roe. 
Because  he  has  mew'd  his  mad  tricks  off.    I  know 

not. 
But  I  am  sure  this  Monsieur,  this  fine  gentleman. 
Will  never  be  in  my  books  like  mad  Thomas. 
I  must  go  seek  an  heir ;  for  my  inheritance 
Must  not  turn  secretary.    My  name  and  quality 
Have  kept  my  land  three  hundred  years  in  madness : 
An  it  slip  now,  may  it  sink !  \,ExiL 

Tho.  Excellent  sister, 
I  am  glad  to  see  thee  well But  where's  my  father  ? 

Dor.  Gone  discontent,  it  seems. 

Tho.  He  did  ill  in  it. 
As  he  does  all ;  for  I  was  uttering 
A  handsome  speech  or  two,  I  have  been  studying 
E'er  since  I  came  from  Paris.     How  glad  to  see 
thee! 

Dor.  I  am  gladder  to  see  you  (with  more  love  too, 
I  dare  maintain  it)  than  my  father's  sorry 
To  see  (as  he  supposes)  your  conversion ; 
And  I  am  sure  he's  vexed ;  nay,  more,  I  know  it ; 
He  has  pray'd  against  it  mainly :  But  it  appears,  sir. 
You  had  rather  blind  him  with  that  poor  opinion 
Than  in  yourself  correct  it.     Dearest  brother, 
Since  there  is  in  our  uniform  resemblance 
No  more  to  make  us  two  but  our  biCre  sexes. 
And  since  one  happy  birth  produced  us  hither. 
Let  one  more  happy  mind 

Tho.  It  shall  be,  sister ; 
For  I  can  do  it  when  I  list,  and  yet,  wench. 
Be  mad  too  when  I  please ;  I  have  the  trick  on't : 
Beware  a  traveller. 

Dor.  Leave  that  trick  too. 

Tho.  Not  for  the  world.      But  where's  my 
mistress  ? 
And  pr'ythee  say  how  does  she !  I  melt  to  see  her. 
And  presently :  I  must  away. 

Dor.  Then  do  so, 
For  o*  my  faith  she  will  not  see  you,  brother. 

Tho.  Not  see  me  ?  I'll 

Dor.  Now  you  play  your  true  self ; 
How  would  my  father  love  this !  I'll  assure  you 
She  will  not  see  you  ;  she  has  heard  (and  loudly) 
The  gambols  that  you  play'd  since  your  departure. 
In  every  town  you  came,  your  several  misdiiefs. 
Your  rouses  and  your  wenches ;  all  your  quarrels, 
And  the  no-causes  of  'em ;  these,  I  take  it, 
Although  she  love  you  weU,  to  modest  ears. 
To  one  that  waited  for  your  reformation, 
To  which  end  travel  was  propounded  by  lier  unde, 
Must  needs,  and  reason  for  it,  be  examined. 
And  by  her  modesty  :  and  fear'd  too  light  too, 
To  file  with  her  affections  :  You  have  lost  her, 
For  any  thing  I  see,  exiled  yourself. 

Tho.  No  more  of  that,  sweet  DoU ;  I  will  be 

Dor.  But  how  long  ?  [civil. 
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Tho.  Wonldst  thou  have  me  lose  mj  birth- 
For  yond  old  thing  will  disinherit  me»  [right  ? 
If  I  grow  too  demure.  Good  sweet  DoU,  pPyUiee, 
PrWthee,  dear  sister,  let  me  see  her  ! 

Dor,  No. 

Tho.  Naj,  I  beseech  thee.     By  this  light 

Dor,  Ay,  swagger. 

Tho.  Kiss  me,  and  be  my  friend ;  we  two  were 
And  shall  we  now  grow  strangers  ?  [twins, 

Dor.  "Hs  not  my  fault. 

Tho.  Well,  there  be  other  women ;  and  remem- 
ber you, 
Vou,  yon  were  the  cause  of  this ;  there  be  more 

lands  too, 
And  better  people  in  'em,  (fiue  ye  well !) 
And  other  loves*    What  shall  become  of  me, 
And  of  my  Tanities,  because  they  grieve  you  ? 

Dor.  Come  hither,  come ;  do  you  see  that  cloud 
that  flies  there  ? 
So  light  are  you,  and  blown  with  every  fancy. 
Will  you  but  make  me  hope  you  may  be  civil  ? 
I  know  your  nature's  sweet  enough,  and  tender, 
Not  grated  on,  nor  curb'd:  Do  you  love  your 

Tho.  He  lies  that  says  I  do  not.        [mistress  ? 

Dor.  Would  you  see  her  ? 

Tho.  If  you  please,  for  it  must  be  so. 

Dor.  And  appear  to  her 
A  thing  to  be  beloved  ? 

Tho.  Yes. 

Dor.  Change  then 
A  little  of  your  wildness  into  wisdom. 
And  put  on  a  more  smoothness. 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  you  ;  yet 
I  do  protest  she  swore,  and  swore  it  deeply. 
She  would  never  see  you  more.     Where's  your 
What,  do  you  faint  at  this  ?       [man's  heart  now  ? 

Ttw.  She  is  a  woman : 
But  be  she  entertains  next  for  a  servant, 
I  shall  be  bold  to  quarter  ! 

Dor.  No  thought  of  fighting. 
Go  in,  and  there  we'll  talk  more  ;  be  but  ruled. 
And  what  lies  in  my  power,  ye  shall  be  sure  of. 

^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III A  lioom  in  the  Lodge  qf  Mary. 

Enter  Axick  and  Mary. 

Alice.  He  cannot  be  so  wild  still  ! 

Mary.  'Tis  most  certain ; 
I  have  now  heard  all,  and  all  the  truth. 

Alice.  Grant  all  that ; 
Is  be  the  first  thathas  been  given  a  lost  man, 
And  yet  come  fairly  home  ?     He  is  young  and 

tender. 
And  fit  for  that  impression  your  affections 
Shall  stamp  upon  him.    Age  brings  on  discretion  ; 
A  year  hence,  these  mad  toys  that  now  possess 

him 
Will  shew  like  bugbears  to  him,  shapes  to  fright 
Marriage  dissolves  all  these  like  mists.  [him ; 

Mary.  They  are  grounded 
Hereditary  in  him,  from  his  father. 
And  to  his  grave  they'll  haunt  him. 

Alice.  *Tis  your  fear, 
Wliich  is  a  wise  part  in  you ;  yet  your  love. 
However  you  may  seem  to  lessen  it 
With  these  dislikes,  and  choak  it  with  these  errors, 
Do  what  you  can,  will  break  out  to  excuse  him  : 
You  have  him  in  your  heart,  and  planted,  cousin, 


From  whence  the  power  of  reaaoa,  nor  dBsotdflt, 
Can  ever  root  him. 

Marf.  Planted  in  my  heart,  aont  ? 
Betieveit,  no ;  I  never  was  so  libersL 
What  though  he  shew  a  so-ao-comdy  Ukm, 
Which  we  call  pretty,  or  say  it  may  be  kaadsoac: 
What  though  his  promises  may  stunbk  at 
The  power  of  goodness  in  him,  awctiipfi  wt 
too— 

AHee.  How  willingly  thy  heart  betrays  tke ! 
cousin, 
Cozen  thyself  no  more :  Thou  hast  no  man  pose- 
To  leave  off  loving  him,  than  he  that's  thirsty 
Has  to  abstain  from  drink,  standing  before  Yarn. 
His  mind  is  not  so  monstrous;  for  his  shape. 
If  I  have  eyes,  I  have  not  seen  his  better; 
A  handsome  brown  oomplezion 

Mary.  Reasonable, 
Inclining  to  a  tawny. 

AUce.  Had  I  said  so 
You  would  have  wish'd  my  tongue  ouL   Thai  \a 
making 

Mary.  Which  may  be  mended ;  I  have  seeaks 
And  cleaner  made.  [straa^ 


Alice.  A  body  too 

Mary.  Far  neater, 
And  better  set  together. 

Aliee.  God  forgive  thee ! 
For  'gainst  thy  conscience  thou  licat  itubbonlj* 

Mary.  I  grant  'tis  neat  enough. 

Alice.  "lis  excellent'; 
And  where  the  outward  parts  are  frur  and  fetch 
(Which  are  but  moulds  o'  th'  mind),  what  most  tk 

soul  be? 
Put  case,  youth  has  his  swinge,  and  fiery  aatvc 
Flames  to  mad  uses  many  times 

Mary.  All  this 
You  only  use  to  make  me  say  I  love  him : 
I  do  confess  I  do ;  but  that  my  fondness 
Should  fling  itself  upon  his  desperate  foUie»^ — ^ 

Alice.  I  do  not  counsel  that;  eee  him  reeh»'^ 
first. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  miracle :  Yet,  Mary* 
I  am  afraid  'twill  vex  thee  horribly 
To  stay  so  long. 

Mary,  No,  no,  aunt ;  no,  believe  me. 

Alice.  What  was  your  dream  Co-night  ?  for  1 
observed  you 
Hugging  of  me,  with,  "  Good  dear,  sweet  Tom  • 

Mary.  Fy,  aunt ! 
Upon  my  conscience 

Alice.  On  my  word  'tis  true,  wench.  1^°^' 
And  then  you  kiss'd  me,  Mary,  more  than  enxx. 
And  sigh'd,  and  '*  Oh,  sweet  Tom  "  again.    N'?' 

do  not  blush ; 
You  have  it  at  the  heart,  wench. 

Mary.  I'll  be  hang'd  first ; 
But  you  must  have  your  way. 

Alice.  And  so  will  you  too, 
Or  break  down  hedges  for  it.    Dorothea ! 

£nter  DoROTHBA. 

Thou  welcomest  woman  living.     How  does  tbi 

brother  ? 
I  hear  he's  tum'd  a  wond'rous  civil  gentiefflso* 
Since  his  short  travel. 
Dor.  'Pray  Heaven  he  make  it  good,  Alice* 
Mary.  How  do  you,  friend  ?  I  have  s  qurrei 
to  you; 
You  stole  away  and  left  my  company. 
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Dor,  Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  friend;  it  was  to 
welcome 
A  brother,  that  I  liave  some  cause  to  love  well. 

Mary,  Pr'ythee  how  is  he?  thoa  speak'st  truth. 

Dor.  Not  perfect ; 
I  hope  he  will  be. 

Mary.  Never.     He  has  forgot  me, 
I  bear,  wench,  and  his  hot  love  too 

Alice.  Thou  wouldst  howl  then. 

Mary.  And  I  am  glad  it  should  be  so :  His 
Have  yielded  him  variety  of  mistresses,  [travels 
Fairer  in  his  eye  far. 

Alice.  Oh,  cogging  rascal ! 

Mary,  I  was  a  fool,  but  better  thoughts,  I  thank 
Heaven 

Dor.  Pray  do  not  think  so,  for  he  loves  you 
dearly, 
Upon  my  troth,  most  firmly ;  would  fiedn  see  you. 

Mary.  See  me,  friend  !  Do  you  think  it  fit  ? 

Dor,  It  may  be, 
Without  the  loss  of  credit  too :  He's  not 
Such  a  prodigious  thing,  so  monstrous. 
To  fiing  from  all  society. 

Mary,  He's  so  much  contrary 
To  my  desires,  such  an  antipathy, 
That  I  must  sooner  see  my  grave. 

Dor.  Dear  friend, 
He  was  not  so  before  he  went, 

Mary.  I  grant  it, 
For  then  I  (Uily  hoped  his  fair  conversion. 

Alice.  Come,  do  not  mask  yourself,  but  see  him 
You  have  a  mind.  [freely ; 

Mary.  That  mind  I'll  master  then. 

Dor.  And  is  your  hate  so  mortal  ? 

Mary.  Not  to  his  person. 
But  to  his  qualities,  lus  mad-cap  follies, 
Which  still,  like  Hydra's  heads,  grow  thicker  on 

him. 
I  have  a  credit,  friend  ;  and  maids  of  my  sort 
Love  where  their  modesties  may  live  untainted. 

Dor.  I  give  up  that  hope  then :  'Pray,  for  your 
If  I  have  any  interest  within  you,  [friend's  sake. 
Do  but  this  courtesy,  accept  this  letter. 

Mary.  From  him  ? 

Dor.  The  same.  'Tis  but  a  minute's  reading ; 
And,  as  we  look  on  shapes  of  painted  devils. 
Which  for  the  present  may  disturb  our  fancy, 
But  with  the  next  new  object  lose  'em,  so. 
If  this  be  foul,  you  may  forget  it.    Tray  1 

Mary.  Have  you  seen  it,  friend  ? 

Dor.  I  will  not  lie,  I  have  not  *, 
But  I  presume,  bo  much  he  honours  you, 
The  worst  part  of  himself  was  cast  away 
When  to  his  best  part  he  writ  this. 

Mary.  For  your  sake ; 
Not  that  I  any  way  shall  like  his  scribbling 


Alice.  A  shrewd  dissembling  quean  I 

Dor,  I  thank  you,  dear  friend. 
I  know  she  loves  him. 

Alice.  Yes,  and  will  not  lose  him. 
Unless  he  leap  into  the  moon,  believe  that. 
And  then  she'll  scramble  too.    Young  wenches' 

loves 
Are  like  the  course  of  quartans ;  they  may|shift, 
And  seem  to  cease  sometimes,  and  yet  we  see 
The  least  distemper  pulls  'em  back  again. 
And  seats  'em  in  their  old  course :  Fear  her  not, 
Unless  he  be  a  deviL 

Mary.  Now  Heaven  bless  me ! 

Dor.  What  has  he  writ  ? 

Mary.  Out,  out  upon  him  ! 

Dor,  Ha  1  what  has  the  madman  done  F 

Mary,  Worse,  worse,  and  worse  still  1 

Alice.  Some  Northern  toy,  a  little  broad. 

Mary.  Still  fouler  I 
Hey,  hey,  boys  !  Goodness  keep  me !  Oh  1 

Dot.  What  ail  yon  ? 

Mary,  Here,  take  your  spell  again ;  it  bums 
my  fingers. 
Was  ever  iover  writ  so  sweet  a  letter. 
So  elegant  a  style  ?    Pray  look  upon't  $ 
The  rarest  inventory  of  rank  oaths 
That  ever  cut-purse  cast. 

Alice.  What  a  mad  boy  is  this  1 

Mary.  Only  i'  th'  bottom 
A  little  julep  gently  sprinkled  over 
To  cool  his  mouth,  lest  it  break  out  in  blisters ; 
"  Indeed  la,  yours  for  ever." 

Dor,  I  am  sorry. 

Mary.  You  shall  be  welcome  to  me,  come  when 
you  please. 
And  ever  may  command  me  virtuously ; 
But  for  your  brother,  you  must  pardon  me : 
TiU  I  am  of  his  nature,  no  access,  friend. 
No  word  of  visitation,  as  you  love  me. 
And  so  for  now  I'll  leave  you.  \^Bxii. 

Alice.  What  a  letter 
Has  this  thing  written  I  how  it  roars  like  thunder  1 
With  what  a  state  he  enters  into  style ! 
**  Dear  mistress!" 

Dor.  Out  upon  him,  bedlam  I 

Alice.   Well,  there  be  ways  to  reach  her  yet : 
Such  likeness 
As  you  two  carry,  methinks 

Dor,  I  am  mad  too. 
And  yet  can  apprehend  yon.    Fare  you  well  1 
The  fool  shall  now  fish  for  himsel£ 

Alice.  Be  sure  then 
His  tewgh  be  tith  and  strong  ;    and  next,  no 

swearing ; 
He'll  catch  no  fish  else.    Farewell,  Doll ! 

Dor.  Farewell,  Alice  I  iExeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE   I.  —  An  Apartment  in  Valsntinb's 

House. 

Enter  VAiJt2rriifs,  Axica,  and  Cmiaidm. 

Cel.    Indeed  he  is  much  changed,  extremely 
His  colour  faded  strangely  too.  [alter 'd, 

'         Val.  The  air, 
!    The  sharp  and  nipping  air  of  our  new  climate. 


I  hope,  is  all,  which  will  as  well  restore 
To  health  again  the  affected  body  by  it. 
And  make  it  stronger  far,  as  leave  it  dangerous. 
How  does  my  sweet  ?    Our  blessed  hour  comes  on 
Apace,  my  Ceilidh  (it  knocks  at  door),  [now 

In  which  our  loves  and  long  desires,  like  rivers 
Rising  asunder  far,  shall  fall  together. 
Within  these  two  days,  d< 
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Cel.  When  HeaTen  and  yon,  sir, 
Still  think  it  fit ;  for  by  yonr  wills  I  am  go^era'd. 
Alice.  'Twere  good  some  preparation 

£i»(er  Fhamcuoo. 

Vol,  All  that  may  be ; 
It  shall  be  no  blind  wedding :  And  all  the  joy 
Of  all  onr  friends,  I  hope. — He  looks  worse  hourly : 
How  does  my  friend?  myself?     He  sweats  too, 

coldly; 
His  pnlse,  like  the  slow  dropping  of  a  spont. 
Scarce  gives  his  function.     How  is't,  man  ?    Alas, 
You  look  extreme  ill:  Is  it  any  old  grief,        [sir. 

The  weight  of  which 

Fran.  None,  gentle  sir,  that  I  feel ; 
Your  love  is  too,  too  tender.    Nay,  believe,  sir — 
Cel.  Yon  cannot  be  the  master  of  your  health  : 
Either  some  fever  lies  in  wait  to  catch  you, 
Whose  harbingers  already  in  your  face 
We  see  preparing,  or  some  discontent, 
Which,  if  it  lie  in  this  house — I  dare  say, 
Both  for  this  noble  gentleman,  and  all 
That  live  within  it — shall  as  readily 
Be  purged  away,  and  with  as  much  care  soften'd, 

And  where  the  cause  is 

Fran.  "Ks  a  joy  to  be  ill. 
Where  such  a  virtuous  fair  physician 
Is  ready  to  relieve :  Your  noble  cares 
I  must,  and  ever  shall,  be  thankful  for ; 
And  would  my  service —  (I  dare  not  look  upon 

her)— 
But  be  not  fearful ;  I  feel  nothing  dangerous ; 
A  grudging,  caused  by  the  alteration 
Of  air,  may  hang  upon  me :  My  heart 's  whole. — 

I  would  it  were  ! {Aside, 

Vol.  I  knew  the  cause  to  be  so. 
Fran.  No,  you  shall  never  know  it.  lAside. 

Alice.  Some  warm  broths. 
To  purgv  the  blood,  and  keep  your  bed  a  day,  sir. 
And  sweat  it  out. 

Cel.  I  have  such  cordials. 
That,  if  you  will  but  promise  me  to  take  *em. 
Indeed  you  shall  be  well,  and  very  quickly. 
rU  be  your  doctor ;  you  shall  see  how  finely 
I'll  fetch  yon  up  again. 

Vol.  He  sweats  extremely  ; 
Hot,  very  hot :  His  pulse  beats  like  a  drum  now. 
Feel,  sister,  feel  1  feel,  sweet ! 
Fran.  How  that  touch  stung  me  I  lAride. 

Vol.  My  gown  there ! 
Cel.  And  those  juleps  in  the  window  ! 
Alice.  Some  see  his  bed  made. 
Val.  This  is  most  unhappy  ! 
Take  courage,  man  ;  'tis  nothing  but  an  ague. 
Cel.  And  this  shall  be  the  last  fit. 
Fran.  Not  by  thousands  !  iAside. 

Now  what  'tis  to  be  truly  miserable, 
I  feel  at  full  experience. 
Alice.  He  grows  fainter. 
VaL  Come,  lead  him  in ;  he  shall  to  bed.  ^  A 
I'll  have  a  vomit  for  him.  [vomit ; 

Alice.  A  purge  first ; 

And  if  he  breathed  a  vein 

Val.  No,  no,  no  bleeding ; 
A  clyster  wUl  cool  all. 

Cel.  Be  of  good  chear,  sir  I 

Alice.  He's  loth  to  speak. 

Cel.  How  hard  he  holds  my  hand,  aunt ! 

Alice.  I  do  not  like  that  sign. 

Val.  Away  to  his  chamber. 


SofUy;  he's  full  of  pain ;  bedKhgenft, 
With  all  the  care  ye  have.    'Would  I  bad ' 
him? 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  m  Sbbastiax's  Hetue. 
Enter  DownoaA  omf  Tbomas. 

Dor.  Why  do  you  rail  at  me  ?  Do  I  dwdl  in  her. 
To  force  her  to  do  this  or  that  ?  Your  letter ! 
A  wild-fire  on  yonr  letter,  yonr  sweet  Irtter ! 
Yon  are  so  learned  in  yonr  writs  ;   Ton  stand  nov 
As  if  you  had  worriel  sheep.     Yoa  must  tm 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly,     [tii^et 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  hnmanity. 
Or  you  must  marry  Malkyn  the  May -lady  ; 
You  must,  dear  brother.    Do  yon  make  me  csnier 
Of  your  confound-me's,  and  yonr  cohrerins  ? 
Am  I  a  seemly  agent  for  your  oaths  ? 

Who  would  have  writ  sudi  a  ddxMh*d 

Tho.  Your  patience ; 
May  not  a  man  profess  his  love  ? 

Dor.  In  blasphemies  ? 
Rack  a  maid's  tender  can  with  damns  and  denUr 
Out,  out  upon  thee ! 

Tho.  How  would  yon  have  me  write  ? 
Begin  with  "  My  love  premised ;  surely. 
And  by  my  truly,  mistress  *'  ? 
Dor.  Take  your  own  course. 
For  I  see  all  persuasion's  lost  upon  yoa. 
Humanity  all  drown'd :  From  this  hoar  fiuriy 
I'll  wash  my  hands  of  all  you  do.    Fnrewdl,  m ! 
Tho.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 
Dor.  No ;  if  I  were,  dear  brother, 
I  would  keep  you  company.    Get  a  new  mistress. 
Some  suburb  saint,  that  sixpence  and  aome  osiiis 
Will  draw  to  parley ;  carouse  her  healtli  in  caas 
And  candles'  ends,  and  quarrel  for  her  beauty ; 
Such  a  sweetheart  must  serve  your  torn :  Yob 

old  love 
Releases  you  of  all  your  ties,  disclaimw  you, 
And  utterly  abjures  your  memory. 
Till  time  has  better  managed  you.    Will  you  ooa- 
Tho.  What,  bobb'd  of  all  sides  ?  [maud  me — 
Dor.  Any  worthy  service 
Unto  my  father,  sir,  that  I  may  tell  him. 
Even  to  his  peace  of  heart,  and  much  rejoidng. 
You  are  his  true  son  Tom  still  ?  Will  it  please  yv^ 
To  beat  some  half-a-dosen  of  hia  servanu  pR* 

sently, 
That  I  may  tesdfj  yon  have  brouj^t  the  sane 

faith 
Unblemish'd  home,  yon  earned  out  ?     Or,  if  it 

Uke  you. 
There  be  two  chambermaids  within,  young  weoclMS. 
Handsome,  and  apt  for  exerdae :  Yon  have  bees 

good,  sir. 
And  charitable,  though  I  say  it,  signior. 
To  such  poor  orphans.    And  now,  by  th'  wajr  I 

think  on't. 
Your  young  rear  admiral,  I  mean  your  last  bastird, 
Don  John,  yon  had  by  Lady  Blanch  the  itatfjaaid, 
Is  by  an  acad^y  of  leam'd  gypsies, 
Foreseeing  some  strange  wonder  in  the  infant. 
Stolen  from  the  nurse,  and  wanders  with  tliofle 

prophets. 
There  is  plate  in  the  parlour,  and  good  store,  nr. 
When  you  want,  shall  supply  it.    So  most  husiUT 
(First  rend'ring  my  due  service)  I  take  leave,  ^ ' 
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Tho.  Why,  Doll !  why,  Doll,  I  say !— My  letter 
fuhb'd  too,— 
And  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners  ? 
All  my  designs  in  limbo  ?    I  will  have  her, 
Yes,  I  will  have  her,  though  the  deyil  roar, 
I  am  resolved  that,  if  she  Uve  above  ground, 
I'll  not  be  bobb*d  i'  th'  nose  with  every  bobtail. 
I  will  be  civil  too,  now  I  think  better, 
£xceeding  civil,  wond*rous  finely  carried  ; 
And  yet  be  mad  upon  occasion, 
And  stark  mad  too,  and  save  my  land :  My  father, 
I'll  have  my  will  of  him,  howe'er  my  wench  goes. 


SCENE  III.— r^tf  street  before  the  eame. 


Enter  BaBAariAK  and  LAVscKurr, 


Seb. 


your 


Sirrah,  I  say  still  you  have  spoil'd 
master :  Leave  your  stitches  I 
I  say,  thou  hast  spoil'd  thy  master. 
Laun.  I  say,  how,  sir  ? 

Seb.  Marry,  thou  hast  taught  him,  like  an  arrant 
rascal, 
Firsty  to  read  perfectly,  which  on  my  blessing 
I  wam'd  him  from ;  for  I  knew  if  he  read  once. 
He  was  a  lost  man.     Secondly,  Sir  Launcelot, 
Sir  lousy  Launcelot,  you  have  suffered  him. 
Against  my  power  first,  then  against  my  precept, 
To  keep  that  simpering  sort  of  people  company, 
That  sober  men  call  civil :  Mark  you  that,  sir  ? 
Laun.  An't  please  your  worship—^ 
Seb,  It  does  not  please  my  worship, 
Nor  shall  not  please  my  worship  1  Third  and  lastly. 
Which,  if  the  law  were  here,  I  would  hang  thee  for 
(However,  I  will  lame  thee),  like  a  villain, 
Thou  hast  wrought  him 
Clean  to  forget  what  'tis  to  do  a  mischief, 
A  handsome  mischief,  such  as  thou  knew'st  I  loved 

well. 
My  servants  all  are  sound  now,  my  drink  sour'd. 
Not  a  horse  pawn'd,  nor  play'd  away ;  no  warrants 
Come  for  the  breach  of  peace ; 
Men  travel  with  their  money,  and  nothing  'meets 

II  was  accursed  to  send  thee !  thou  wert  ever  ['em, 
I    Leaning  to  laziness,  and  loss  of  spirit ; 
Thou  sleep'st  still  like  a  cork  upon  the  water. 

Lawn.  V our  worship  knows  I  ever  was  accounted 
The  most  debosh'd — And,  please  you  to  remember, 

I    Every  day  drunk  too,  for  your  worship's  credit ; 
I  broke  the  butler's  head,  too. 
Seb.  No,  base  palliard, 
I  do  remember  yet  that  onslaught;  thou  wast 

beaten. 
And  fled'st  before  the  butler,  a  black  jack 
Playiog  upon  thee  furiously  ;  I  saw  it ; 
I  saw  thee  scatter'd,  rogue.    Behold  thy  master  I 

Enter  Thobias,  with  a  bock, 

Tho,  What  sweet  content  dwells  here  I 

Laun,  Put  up  your  book,  sir ; 
We  are  all  undone  else. 

Seb.  Tom,  when  is  the  horse-raoe  ? 

Tho.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Seb,  You  will  be  there  } 

Tho.  Not  I,  sir ; 
I  have  forgot  those  joumies. 

Seb,  Spoil'd  for  ever  !— 
The  cocking  holds  at  Derby,  and  there  will  be 
Jack  Wild-Oate  and  Will  Purser. 


Tho,  I  am  sorry,  sir. 
They  should  employ  their  time  so  slenderly ; 
Their  understandings  will  bear  better  courses. 

Seb.  lAsi€le,'\  Yes,  I  will  marry  again  ! — But, 
Monsieur  Thomas, 
What  say  you  to  the  gentleman  that  challenged 

you 
Before  ye  went,  and  the  fellow  ye  fell  out  with  ? 

Tho,  Oh,  good  sir, 
Remember  not  those  follies.  Where  I  have  wropg'd, 

sir, 
(So  much  I  have  now  leam'd  to  discern  myself) 
My  means,  and  my  repentance  shall  make  even ; 
Nor  do  I  think  it  any  imputation 
To  let  the  law  persuade  me. 

Seb,  Any  woman ; 
I  care  not  of  what  colour,  or  complexion ; 
Any  that  can  bear  children  1 — Rest  you  merry  I 

lExiL 

Laun,  Ye  have  utterly  undone,  clean  discharged 
I  am  for  the  ragged  regiment.  [me ; 

Tho,  Eight  languages. 
And  wither  at  an  old  man's  words  ? 

LauTh.  Oh,  pardon  me  ! 
I  know  him  but  too  well.    Eightsoore,  I  take  it. 
Will  not  keep  me  from  beating,  if  not  killing : 
I'll  give  him  leave  to  break  a  leg,  and  thank  him. 
You  might  have  saved  all  this,  and  sworn  a  little  ; 
What  had  an  oath  or  two  been  ?  or  a  head  broke. 
Though  't  had  been  mine,  to  have  satisfied  the  old 

Tho,  I'll  break  it  yet.  [man? 

Laun.  Now  'tis  too  late,  I  take  it. 
Will  you  be  drunk  to-night  (a  less  entreaty 
Has  served  your  turn),  and  save  all  yet  ?  not  mad 

drunk. 
For  then  you  are  the  devil ;  yet  the  drunker 
The  better  for  your  father  still.    Your  state  is  de- 
sperate, 
And  with  a  desperate  cure  you  must  recover  it : 
Do  something,  do,  sir ;  do  some  drunken  thing, 
Some  mad  thing,  or  some  any  thing  to  help  us. 

Tho,  Go  for  a  fiddler  then  ;  the  poor  old  fiddler 
That  says  his  songs.  But  first,  where  lies  my 
Did  you  inauire  out  that  ?  [mistress  ? 

Laun,  V  th'  lodge  alone,  sir, 
None  but  her  own  attendants. 

Tho,  'Tis  the  happier : 
Away  then,  find  this  fiddler,  and  do  not  miss  me 
By  nine  o'clock. 

Laun.   Via  I  {BjeU. 

Tho.  My  father's  mad  now, 
And  ten  to  one  will  disinherit  me ; 
I'll  put  him  to  his  plunge,  and  yet  be  merry. 

Enter  Hvlas  and  Saji. 
What  Rybabalde  ? 

Hylat,  DonThomasioI 
De  bene  venew, 

Tho.  I  do  embrace  your  body.— 
How  dost  thou,  Sam  ? 

Sam,  The  same  Sam  still ;  your  friend,  sir. 

Tho,  And  how  is't,  bouncing  boys  ? 

HyloM,  Thou  art  not  alter'd ; 
They  said  thou  wert  all  Monsieur. 

Tho,  Oh,  believe  it, 
I  am  much  alter'd,  much  another  way  ; 
The  civil'st  gentleman  in  all  your  country : 
Do  not  ye  see  me  alter'd  ?  '*  Yea  and  nay,"  gen- 
tlemen; 
A  much-converted  man.    Where's  the  best  wine, 

Hyku,  A  sound  convertite !  [boys  ? 
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Tho.  What,  bast  thou  made  up  twenty  yet  ? 

Ilylag.  By'rlady, 
I  have  given  a  shrewd  push  at  it,  for,  as  I  take  it. 
The  last  I  fell  in  love  with  scored  sixteen. 

Tho.  Look  to  ^oar  skin  ;  Rambaldo  the  sleep- 
Will  ronse  and  rent  thee  piece-meaL       [ing  giant 

Sam,  He  ne'er  perceives  'em 
Longer  than  looking  on. 

Tho.  Thou  never  mean'st  then 
To  marry  any  that  thou  loy'st  ? 

Hylat.  No  surely. 
Nor  any  wise  man,  I  think.     Marriage  ? 
Would  you  have  me  now  begin  to  be  'prentice, 
And  learn  to  cobble  other  men's  old  boots  ? 

Sam.  Why,  you  may  take  a  maid. 

HyUu.  Where?  can  you  tell  me  ? 
Or,  if  'twere  possible  I  might  get  a  maid. 
To  what  use  should  I  put  her  ?  Look  upon  her. 
Dandle  her  upon  my  knee,  and  give  her  sogar-sops  ? 
AU  the  new  gowns  i*  th'  parish  will  not  please  her. 
If  she  be  high  bred  (for  there's  the  sport  she  aims 
Nor  all  the  feathers  in  the  Fryars.  [at), 

Tho.  Then  take  a  widow, 
A  good  staunch  wench,  that's  tith. 

Hyku.  And  begin  a  new  order? 
Live  in  a  dead  man's  monument  ?  Not,  I,  sir. 
I'll  keep  mine  old  road,  a  true  mendicant ; 
What  pleasure  this  day  yields  me,  I  never  covet 
To  lay  up  for  the  morrow ;  And  methinks  ever 
Another  man*s  cook  dresses  my  diet  neatest. 

Tho.  Thou  wast  wont  to  love  old  women,  fat  and 
flat-nosed, 
And  thou  wouldst  say  they  kias'd  like  flounders, 
AU  the  face  over.  [flat 

Hylas.  I  have  had  such  damsels, 
I  must  confess. 

Tho.  Thou  hast  been  a  precious  rogue. 

Sam.  Only  his  eyes;  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
They  lie  with  half  Uie  kingdom. 

Enter,  over  Ou  Stage,  Physicians  and  others. 

Tho.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Whither  go  all  these  men-menders,  these  physi- 
Whose  dog  lies  sick  o'the  molligrubs  ?        [cians  ? 

Sam.  Oh,  the  gentleman. 
The  young  smug  signior,  Master  Valentine 
Brought  out  of  travel  with  him,  as  I  hear, 
Is  fallen  sick  o'  th'  sudden»  desperate  sick ; 
And  likely  they  go  thither. 

Tho.  Who  ?  young  Frank  ? 
The  only  temper'd  spirit,  scholar,  soldier, 
Courtier,  and  all  in  one  piece  ?  'tis  not  possible. 

Enter  Aucu. 

Sam.  There's  one  can  better  satisfy  you. 

Tho.  Mistress  Alice, 
I  joy  to  see  you,  lady. 

Alice,  Good  Monsieur  Thomas, 
Yon  are  welcome  from  your  traveL    I  am  hasty  ; 
A  gentleman  lies  sick,  sir. 

Tho.  And  how  dost  thou? 
I  roust  know,  and  I  will  know. 

Alice,  Excellent  well ; 
As  well  as  may  be,  thank  you. 

Tho.  I  am  glad  on't ; 
And  pr'ythee  hark! 

Alice.  I  cannot  stay.  IThey  walk  apart. 

Tho.  A  while.  Alice! 

Sam.  Never  look  so  narrowly;  the  mark's  in 
her  month  still.  [quiet. 

Hyloit.  I  am  looking  at  her  legs  ;  pr'ythee  be 


Alice,  I  cannot  stay. 

7*^0.  Oh,  sweet  Alice ! 

Hylas,  A  clean  instep, 
And  that  I  love  a'  life.     I  did  not  nssik 
This  woman  half  so  well  before ;  how  qakk 
And  nimble,  like  a  shadow,  there  her  kg  ihew'^' 
By  th*  mass,  a  neat  one !  the  ook>nr  of  her  stock- 
A  much  inviting  colour.  jx. 

Alice.  My  good  Monsieury 
I  have  no  time  to  talk  now. 

Hyku,  Pretty  breeches, 
Finely  becoming  too. 

Tho.  By  Heaven 

Alice.  She  will  not, 
I  can  assure  you  that,  and  so 

Tho.  But  this  word  1 

Alice,  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not.     Good  Lord 

'J'-- 

Hyku.  Well,  you  shaQ  bear  more  from  me. 

Tho.  We'll  go  visit ; 
'Tis  charity ;  besides,  I  know  she  is  there; 
And  under  visitation  I  shall  see  her. 
WUl  ye  along  ? 

Hylas.  By  any  means. 

Tho,  Be  sura  then 
I  be  a  civil  man.    I  have  sport  in  hand,  bop. 
Shall  make  mirth  for  a  marriage  day. 

Hyku,  Away  then.  [£^*' 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Vai.bwtini's  /?  « 
Enter  three  Physicians,  with  an  mrim^ 

1  Phys,  A  pleurisy,  I  see  it. 

2Phys.  I  rather  hold  it 
For  tremor  cordis, 

3  Phys.  Do  you  mark  thefmees  9 
'Tis  a  most  pestilent  contagions  fever; 
A  surfeit,  a  plaguy  surfeit ;  he  must  bleed. 

1  Phys,  By  no  means. 

3  Phys.  I  say  bleed. 

1  Phys.  I  say  'tis  dangerous. 

The  person  being  spent  so  muth.  before-hiod. 
And  nature  drawn  so  low ;  clysters,  cod  cly«tB»- 

2  Phys.  Now,  with  your  faTOuia ;  I  shoaW  Ube* 

a  vomit ; 
For,  take  away  the  cause,  the  effect  mvgi  fow*:. 
The  stomach's  foul  and  furr'd,  the  pot's  vbAmbo^  ^ 

yet.  ^      , 

3  Phys.  No,  no,  we'll  rectify  that  part  by  bi- 
Nature  so  sunk  must  find  no  Tiolenoe.       [oo^- 

Enter  a  SetranL 

Serv.  WiU't  please  ye  draw  near?  '^^ 
Grows  worse  and  worse  still.  [gentkffC 

1  Ph^s.  Come,  we  will  attend  him. 

2  Phys.  He  shall  do  well,  my  friend. 
Serv.  My  master's  love,  sir.  .  ^ 
1  Phys.  Excellent  well,  I  warrant  lh«;  "^^ 

and  straight,  fnend.  „ 

3  Phys.  There's  no  doubt  in  him,  none  « »^ 

ne'er  fear  him.  I^''-'^'* 


11. 
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SCENE  Y.— Another  in  the  same. 
Enter  YALKMTurs  and  Mjcbau- 
Mich.  That  he  is  desperate  sick,  I  do  2k^^ 
well, 
And  that  without  a  speedy  cure  it  kills  biffi  \ 
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But  that  it  lies  within  the  help  of  physic 

Now  to  restore  his  health,  or  art  to  cure  him, 

Believe  it  you  are  cozen'd ;  clean  beside  it. 

I  would  tell  you  the  true  cause  too,  but  'twould 

Nay,  run  you  mad.  [yex  yon, 

Vol.  May  all  I  have  restore  him  ? 

So  dearly  and  so  tenderly  I  love  him 

(I  do  not  know  the  cause  why)  yea,  my  life  too  ? 

Mich,  Now  I  perceive  ye  so  well  set,  I'll  tell 
you: 
Hei  mihi  quod  ntdRs  amor  eni  medicabilU  herfna  ! 

Vtd,  Twas  that  I  only  fear'd  !  Good  friend,  go 
from  me ; 
I  find  my  heart  too  full  for  further  conference. 
You  are  assured  of  this  ? 

Mich.  It  will  prove  too  certain ; 
But  bear  it  nobly,  sir ;  youth  hath  his  errors. 

VcU,  I  shall  do,  and  I  thank  you  ;  pray  you  no 
words  on't. 

Mich,  I  do  not  use  to  talk,  sir. 

Vol.  You  are  welcome.  C£«i(  Mjchaxl. 

Is  there  no  constancy  in  earthly  things. 
No  happiness  in  us  but  what  must  alter  ? 
No  life  without  the  heavy  load  of  fortune  ? 
What  miseries  we  are,  and  to  ourselves  1 
Even  then  when  full  content  seems  to  sit  by  us. 
What  daily  sores  and  sorrows  ! 

Enter  Aucx. 

Alice,  Oh,  dear  brother  ! 
The  gentleman,  if  ever  you  wUl  see  him 
Alive,  as  I  think 

EnttT  Cklliok. 

Cel.  Oh,  he  faints  !  For  Heaven  sake. 
For  Heaven  sake,  sir 

Vol,  Go  comfort  him,  dear  sister.  \_Exit  Alick. 
And  one  word,  sweet,  with  you ;  then  we'll  go  to 
What  think  you  of  this  gentleman  ?  [him. 

Cel.  My  pity  thinks,  sir, 
'Tis  great  misfortune  that  he  should  thus  perish. 

Val.  It  is,  indeed  ;  but.  Ceilidh,  he  must  die. 

Cel.  That  were  a  cruelty,  when  care  may  cure 
Why  do  ye  weep  so,  sir  ?  he  may  recover.       [him. 

ViU,  He  may,  but  with  much  danger.  My  sweet 
You  have  a  powerful  tongue.  [Ceilidh, 

Cel.  To  do  you  service. 

VcU.  I  will  betray  his  grief:  He  loves  a  gentle- 
woman, 
A  friend  of  yours,  whose  heart  another  holds ; 
He  knows  it  too :  yet  such  a  sway  blind  fancy. 
And  his  not  daring  to  deliver  it, 
Have  won  upon  him,  that  they  must  undo  him : 
Never  so  hopeful  and  so  sweet  a  spirit 
Misfortune  fell  so  foul  on. 

Cel.  Sure  she*s  hard-hearted, 
That  can  look  on  and  not  relent,  and  deeply. 
At  such  a  misery.     She  is  not  married  ? 

Vol.  Not  yet. 

Cel.  Nor  near  it  ? 

VcU.  When  she  please. 

Cel.  And  pray,  sir, 
Does  he  deserve  her  truly,  that  she  loves  so  ? 

Vol,  His  love  may  merit  much,  his  person  little, 
For  there  the  match  lies  mangled. 

Cel.  Is  he  your  friend  ? 

Val.  He  should  be,  for  he  is  near  me. 

Cel.  Will  not  he  die  then, 
When  the  other  shall  recover  ? 

Val.  You  have  posed  me. 


Cel,  Methinks  he  should  go  near  it,  if  he  love 
If  ehe  love  him.  [her. 

Val.  She  does,  and  would  do  equal. 

Cel.  'Tis  a  hard  task  you  put  upon  me ;  yet,  for 
your  sake, 
I  will  speak  to  her :  All  the  art  I  have  ; 
My  best  endeavours ;  all  his  youth  and  person. 
His  mind  more  full  of  beauties  ;  all  his  hopes ; 
The  memory  of  such  a  sad  example, 
111  spoken  of,  and  never  old ;  the  curses 
Of  loving  maids,  and  what  may  be  alledged, 
ril  lay  before  her.  What's  her  name?  I  am  ready. 

Val.  But  will  you  deal  effectually  ? 

Cel,  Most  truly ; 
Nay.  were  it  myself,  at  your  entreaty. 

Val,  And  could  3^u  be  so  pitiful  ? 

Cel,  So  dutiful. 
Because  you  urge  it,  sir. 

Val.  It  may  be  then 
It  is  yourself. 

Cel.  It  is  indeed ;  I  know  it. 
And  now  know  how  you  love  me. 

V«U.  Oh,  my  dearest. 
Let  but  your  goodness  judge  :  your  own  part's  pity ; 
Set  but  your  eyes  on  his  afflictions ; 
He's  mine,  and  so  becomes  your  charge :    But 

think 
What  min  Nature  suffers  in  this  young  man. 
What  loss  humanity,  and  noble  manhood  ; 
Take  to  your  better  judgment  my  declining. 
My  age  hung  full  of  impotence  and  ills, 
My  body  budding  now  no  more ;  sear  winter 
Hath  seal'd  that  sap  up  ;  at  the  best  and  happiest 
I  can  but  be  your  infant,  you  my  nurse. 
And  how  unequal,  dearest !  where  his  years. 
His  sweetness,  and  his  ever  spring  of  goodness. 
My  fortunes  growing  in  him,  and  myself  too. 
Which  makes  him  all  your  old  love — Misconceive 
I  say  not  this  as  weary  of  my  bondage,  [not ; 

Or  ready  to  infringe  my  faith ;  bear  witness. 
Those  eyes  that  I  adore  still,  those  lamps  that  light 
To  all  the  joy  I  have  1  [me 

Cel.  You  have  said  enough,  sir. 
And  more  than  e'er  I  thought  that  tongue  could 
But  you  are  a  man,  a  false  man  too  !  [utter  ; 

Val.  Dear  CeUidd ! 

Cel.  And  now,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  a  woman 
Robb'd  of  her  rest,  and  fool'd  out  of  her  fondness, 
The  gentleman  shall  live,  and,  if  he  love  me. 
Ye  shall  be  both  my  triumphs.  I  will  to  him  ; 
And,  as  you  carelessly  fling  off  your  fortune, 
And  now  grow  weary  of  my  easy  winning. 
So  will  I  lose  the  name  of  Valentine, 
From  henceforth  all  his  flatteries ;  and,  believe  it. 
Since  you  have  so  slightly  parted  with  affection, 
And  that  affection  you  have  pawn'd  your  faith  for, 
From  this  hour  no  repentance,  vows,  nor  prayers, 
Shall  pluck  me  back  again  :  What  I  shall  do 
(Yet  I  vrill  undertake  his  cure),  expect  it. 
Shall  minister  no  comfort,  no  content. 
To  either  of  ye,  but  hourly  more  vexations ! 

Val.  Why,  let  him  die  then. 

Cel,  No ;  so  much  I  have  loved 
To  be  commanded  by  you,  that  even  now. 
Even  in  my  hate,  I  will  obey  your  wishes. 

Val.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Cel.  Die  like  a  fool  unsorrow'd, 
A  bankrupt  fool,  that  flings  away  his  treasure  ! 
I  must  begin  my  cure. 

V(U.  And  I  my  crossra.  lExeuni. 
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SCENE  I. — Another  Apartment  in  the  Mame, 

Francdoo  dincvtred  tidt  in  a  bed  /  the  three  Fbyiidans 

and  an  Apotheeaiy. 

1  PAy«.  Clap  on  the  cataplasm. 
Fran.  Good  gentlemeD, 

Good  learned  gentlemen 

2  Ph^t.  And  see  those  broths  there, 

Ready  within  this  honr.  Pray  keep  yoor  arms  in ; 
The  air  is  raw,  and  ministers  mncn  e^il. 

Fran.  Pray  leave  me ;  I  beseech  ye  leave  me, 
genUemen ! 
I  have  no  other  sickness  but  yoar  presence. 
Convey  yonr  cataplasms  to  those  Uiat  need  'em: 
Yoar  vomits,  and  yoar  clysters. 

3  Phyt.  Pray  be  mled,  sir. 

1  Phjfs.  Bring  in  the  lettice  cap.    Ton  most  be 

shaved,  sir. 
And  then  how  suddenly  we'll  make  yon  sleep ! 

Fran.  Till  dooms-day.     What  nnnecessary  no- 
Are  these  about  a  wounded  mind  1  [things 

2  Phps.  How  do  ye  ? 

Fran.  What   questions    they  propound    too! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  well.  [How  do  you,  sir? 

3  PhyM.  A  great  distemper ;  it  grows  hotter  still. 

1  Phyt.  Open  your  mouth,  I  pray,  sir. 
Fran,  And  can  you  tell  me 

How  old  1  am  then  ?  There's  my  hand ;  pray  shew 

me 
How  many  broken  shins  within  this  two  year. — 
Who  would  be    thus  in  fetters! — Good   master 

doctor. 
And  you,  dear  doctor,  and  the  third  sweet  doctor, 
And  precious  master  apothecary,  I  do  pray  ye 
To  give  me  leave  to  live  a  little  longer : 
Ye  stand  before  me  like  my  blacks. 

2  Phye.  'Tis  dangerous ; 
For  now  his  fimcy  turns  too. 

Enter  Cuxioa. 

Cel.  By  jTour  leave,  gentlemen; 
And  pray  ye  your  leave  a  while  too  ;  I  have  some- 
Of  secret  to  impart  unto  the  patient.  [thing 

1  Phys.  WiUi  all  our  hearts. 

3  Phyt.  Ay,  marry,  such  a  phpic 

May  chance  to  find  the  humour.  Be  not  long,  lady, 
For  we  must  minister  within  thb  half-hour. 

Cei.  You  shall  not  stay  for  me. 

lExeunt  Physicians  and  Apothecary. 

Fran.  'Would  you  were  all  rotten,  IRiees. 

That  ye  might  only  intend  one  another's  itches ! 
Or  would  the  genderoen,  with  one  consent. 
Would  drink  small  beer  but  seven  yeara,  and  abolish 
That  wildfire  of  the  blood,  unsatiate  wenching. 
That  your  two  Indies,  springs  and  falls,  might  fail 
What  torments  these  intrudera  into  bodies—     [ye ! 

Cel.  How  do  you,  worthy  sir  ? 

Fran.  Bless  me,  what  beams 
Flew  from  those  angel  eyes  !  Oh,  what  a  misery, 
What  a  most  studied  torment  'tis  to  me  now 
To  be  an  honest  man  ! — Dare  you  sit  by  me  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  and  do  more  than  that  too,  comfort 
I  see  you  have  need.  [you ; 

Fran.  You  are  a  fair  physician : 
You  bring  no  bitterness  gilt  o'er  to  gull  us, 
No  danger  in  your  looks ;  yet  there  my  death  lies ! 

Cel.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  my  charity, 


And  my  good  inshes  for  your  healdi,  dioiiU  wiit 
So  stubborn  a  construction.     Will  it  please  ;ot 
To  taste  a  little  of  this  cordial? 

Bnter  YALnmira  privatOg. 

For  this  I  think  must  cure  you. 

Fran.  Of  which,  lady  ? — 
Sure  she  has  found  my  grief. — ^WhydoyouUnshio- 

Cel.  Do  you  not  understand  ?  of  this,  this  cor- 
dial. iKimtl^ 

Vol.  Oh,myaflUctedheart!  She  is  gone  formr. 
Fran.  What  Heaven  yon  have  btrooght  me,  Uj 

Cel.  Do  not  wonder: 
For  'tis  not  impudence,  nor  want  of  honour. 
Makes  me  do  this  ;  but  love,  to  save  your  life,  sr. 
Your  life  too  excellent  to  lose  in  wishes ; 
Love,  virtuous  love. 

Fran.  A  virtuous  blessing  crown  yon ! 
Oh,  goodly  sweet,  can  there  be  so  modi  duiitr, 
So  noble  a  compassion  in  that  heart. 
That's  fill'd  up  with  another's  fair  aifectioBf  ? 
Can  mercy  drop  from  those  eyes  ? 
Can  miracles  be  wrought  upon  a  dead  mm, 
When  all  the  power  you  have,  and  perfect  otijeet 
Lies  in  another's  light,  and  hia  deserves  it? 

Cel.  Do  not  despair ;  nor  do  not  think  w 
boldly 
I  dare  abuse  my  promise:  'Twas  your  fnend's, 
And  so  fiut  tied  1  thought  no  time  could  mis: 
But  so  much  has  your  danger,  and  that  spell 
The  powerful  name  of  Friend,  prevail'd  above  bis 
To  whom  I  ever  owe  obedience. 
That  here  I  am,  by  his  command,  to  erne  ye ; 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  full  resignment ; 
And  willingly  I  ratify  it. 

Fran.  Hold,  for  Heaven  sake ! 
Must  my  friend's  misery  make  me  a  triumph? 
Bear  I  that  noble  name,  to  be  a  traitor? 
Oh,  virtuous  goodness,  keep  thyself  untainted : 
You  have  no  power  to  yield,  nor  he  to  reader, 
Nor  I  to  take :  I  am  resolved  to  die  first  ;— 

Val.  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Nay,  then  tboa  fkt^ 
not  perish.  \-^^ 

Fran.  And  though  I  love  ye  above  the  lis^t 
shines  on  me ; 
Beyond  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  free  content; 
Sooner  would  snatch  at  such  a  blessii^  oier'd 
Than  at  my  pardon'd  life  by  the  law  forfeited; 
Yet,  yet,  oh,  noble  beauty,  yet,  oh,  Pundise 
(For  you  are  all  the  wonder  reveal'd  of  it), 
Yet  is  a  gratitude  to  be  preserved, 
A  worthy  gratitude,  to  one  most  worthy 
The  name  and  nobleness  of  friends. 

Cel.  Pray  tell  me. 
If  I  had  never  known  that  gentleman. 
Would  you  not  willingly  embrace  my  offer? 

Fran.  Do  you  make  a  doubt  ? 

Cel.  And  can  you  be  unwilling. 
He  being  old  and  impotent  ?  his  aim  too 
Levell'd  at  you,  for  your  good  ?  not  constram'd. 
But  out  of  cure,  and  counsel  ?  Alas,  consider, 
Play  but  the  woman  with  me,  and  consider. 
As  he  himself  does,  and  I  now  dare  see  it, 
Truly  consider  sir,  what  misery 

Fran.  For  Virtue's  sake,  take  heed ! 

Cel.  What  loss  of  youth. 
What  everlasting  banishment  from  that 
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Our  years  do  only  covet  to  arrive  at» 
Equid  affections,  [bom]  and  shot  together  ? 
What  living  name  can  dead  age  leave  behind  him, 
AVhat  art  of  memory,  but  fruitless  doting  ? 
Fran,  This  cannot  be. 
CeL  To  you,  unless  you  apply  it 
With  more  and  firmer  faith,  and  so  digest  it; 
I  speak  but  of  things  possible,  not  done. 
Nor  like  to  be  ;  a  posset  cures  your  sickness, 
And  yet  I  know  you  grieve  this ;  and  howsoever 
The  worthiness  of  friend  may  make  you  stagger 
(Which  is  a  fair  thing  in  you),  yet,  my  patient, 
My  gentle  patient,  I  would  fain  say  more, 
If  yon  would  understand. 
Vai.  Oh,  cruel  woman  ! 
CeL  Yet  sure  your  sickness  is  not  so  forgetful, 
Nor  you  so  willing  to  be  lost ! 

Fran,  Pray  stay  there : 
Methinks  you  are  not  fair  now ;  methinks  more, 
That  modest  virtue,  men  delivered  of  you. 
Shews  but  like  shadow  to  me,  thin  and  fading ! 
Vai,  Excellent  friend !  lApart, 

Fran,  You  have  no  share  in  goodness ; 
You  are  belied ;  you  are  not  CeUid^, 
The  modest,  [the]  immaculate  !  Who  are  you  ? 
For  I  wiU  know '.  What  devil,  to  do  mischief 
Unto  my  virtuous  friend,  hath  shifted  shapes 
With  that  unblemished  beauty  ? 

CeL  Do  not  rave,  sir, 
Nor  let  the  violence  of  thoughts  distract  yon : 
You  shall  eqjoy  me  ;  I  am  yours ;  I  pity, 
I     By  those  fair  eyes  I  do. 

Fran.  Oh,  double-hearted ! 
Oh,  woman,  perfect  woman !  what  distraction 
Was  meant  to  mankind  when  thou  wast  made  a 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented !  Tell  me,    [devil ! 
And,  if  you  yet  remember  what  is  goodness, 
Tell  me  by  that,  and  truth,  can  one  so  cherish'd, 
So  sainted  in  the  soul  of  him  whose  service 
Is  almost  tum'd  to  superstition. 
Whose  every  day  endeavours  and  desires 
Offer  themselves  like  incense  on  your  altar, 
Whose  heart  holds  no  intelligence  but  holy 
And  most  religious  with  his  love,  whose  life 
(And  let  it  ever  be  rememberM,  lady) 

Is  drawn  out  only  for  your  ends 

VaL  Oh,  miracle  ! {Apart 

Fran,  Whose  all,  and  every  part  of  man  (pray 
mark  me) 
Like  ready  pages  wait  upon  your  pleasures. 
Whose  breath  is  but  your  bubble — Can  you,  dare 

you. 
Must  you  cast  off  this  man,  (though  he  were  wil- 
ling, 
Though  in  a  nobleness  to  cross  my  danger, 
His  friendship  durst  confirm  it)  without  baseness, 
Without  the  stain  of  honour  ?  Shall  not  people 
Say  liberally  hereafter,  "  There's  the  lady 
That  lost  her  father,  friend,  herself,  her  faith  too, 
To  fawn  upon  a  stranger;''  for  aught  you  know 
As  faithless  as  yourself,  in  love  as  fruitless  ? 
Vol,  [AparL]   Take  her  with  aU  my  heart! 
Thou  art  so  honest 
That  'tis  most  necessary  I  be  undone* 
With  all  my  soul  possess  her. 

Cel.  Till  this  minute, 
I  scorn 'd  and  hated  you,  and  came  to  cozen  yon ; 
Utter'd  those  things  might  draw  a  wonder  on  me. 
To  make  you  mad. 
Fran,  Good  Heaven,  what  is  this  woman  ? 


CeL  Nor  did  your  danger,  but  in  charity, 
Move  me  a  whit ;  nor  you  appear  unto  me 
More  than  a  common  object :  Yet  now  truly. 
Truly,  and  nobly,  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
And  from  this  hour  you  are  the  man  I  honour ; 
You  are  the  man,  the  excellence,  the  honesty, 
The  only  friend :  And  I  am  glad  your  sickness 
Fell  so  most  happily  at  this  time  on  yon, 
To  make  this  truth  the  world's. 

Fran.  Whither  do  you  drive  me  ? 

CeL  Back  to  your  honesty ;  make  that  good  ever ; 
'Tis  like  a  strong-built  casde,  seated  high. 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions;  still  repair  it. 
Still  fortify  it :  There  are  thousand  foes. 
Besides  the  tyrant  Beauty,  will  assail  it : 
Look  to  your  oentinels  that  watch  it  hourly. 
Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander  1 

Fran,  Is  this  serious. 
Or  does  she  play  still  with  me  ? 

CeL  Keep  your  ears. 
The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  yon,  strongly 
From  light  belief  first,  then  from  flattery, 
EspeciaUy  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart. 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends, 
Ridged  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches. 
No  subtle  mines  may  meet  yon! 

Fran,  How  like  the  sun 
Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious. 
She  shew  d  till  now  !  when  having  won  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again. 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  !  Excellent  angel. 
For  no  less  can  that  heavenly  mind  proclaim  thee. 
Honour  of  all  thy  sex,  let  it  be  lawful 
(And  like  a  pilgrim  thus  I  kneel  to  beg  it. 
Not  with  profane  Ups  now,  nor  burnt  affections. 
But,  reconciled  to  faith,  with  holy  wishes). 
To  kiss  that  virgin  hand  ! 

CeL  Take  your  desire,  sir. 
And  in  a  nobler  way,  for  I  dare  trust  yon ; 
No  other  fruit  my  love  must  ever  yield  you, 
I  fear,  no  more  1  Yet  your  most  constant  memory 
(So  much  I  am  wedded  to  that  worthiness) 
Shall  ever  be  my  friend,  companion,  husband. 
Farewell,  and  fairly  govern  your  affections  ; 
Stand,  and  deceive  me  not! — Oh,  noble  young 
man,  ZAHde. 

I  love  thee  with  my  soul,  but  dare  not  lay  it ! — 
Once  more,  fiarewdl,  and  prosper  1  lExit 

Fran,  Goodness  guide  thee ! 
My  wonder,  like  to  fearful  shapes  in  dreams, 
Has  waken'd  me  out  of  mv  fit  of  folly. 
But  not  to  shake  it  off.    A  spell  dwells  in  me, 
A  hidden  charm,  shot  from  this  beauteous  woman. 
That  fate  can  ne'er  avoid,  nor  physic  find ; 
And,  by  her  counsel  strengthen'd,  only  this 
Is  all  the  help  I  have,  I  love  fair  virtue. 
Well,  something  I  must  do,  to  be  a  friend  : 
Yet  I  am  poor  and  tardy :  Something  for  her  too. 
Though  I  can  never  reach  her  excellence. 
Yet  but  to  give  an  offer  at  a  greatness. 

Enter  Vaumtinb,  Thomas,  Hvi^s,  and  Sam. 

Val,  Be  not  uncivil,  Tom,  and  take  your  pleasure. 

Tho.  Do  you  think  I  am  mad  ?  You'll  give  me 
To  try  her  fairly  ?  [leave 

Val,  Do  your  best. 

Tho,  Why  there,  boy 

But  Where's  the  sick  man  ? 

HyUu,  Where  are  the  gentlewomen 
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That  should  attend  him  ?  there's  the  patient. 

Methinks  these  women 

Tho,  Thou  think*8t  nothing  else. 
VcU.  Go  to  him,  friend,  and  comfort  him  ;  Til 
lead  ye.^ 
Oh,  my  best  joy,  my  worthiest  friend,  pray  pardon 
I  am  so  overjoy'd  I  want  expression :  [me. 

I   may  live  to  be  thankful.     Bid  your  friends 
welcome !  [,Exit. 

Tho.  How  dost  thou,  Frank  ?  how  dost  thou, 
boy  ?     Bear  up,  man  ! 
What,  shrink  i'  th'  sinews  for  a  little  sickness  ? 
Diavohf  morte  ! 
Fran.  I  am  o'  th*  mending  hand. 
Tho.  How  like  a  flute  thou  speak'st !    **  O'  th' 

mending  hand,"  man  ? 
Gogs  bores,  I  am  well !  **     Speak  like  a  man  of 

worship. 
Fran,  Thou  art  a  mad  companion ;  never  staid, 

Tom? 
Tho.  Let  rogues  be  staid  that  have nohabitation ; 
A  gentleman  may  wander.    Sit  thee  down,  Frank, 
And  see   what    I    have   brought   thee.     Come, 
discover  ;  IDrautt  out  a  bottle. 

Open  the  scene  and  let  the  work  appear. 
A  friend,  at  need,  you  rogue,  is  worth  a  million. 
Fran.  What  hast  thou  there  ?  a  julep  ? 
Hylas.  He  must  not  touch  it ; 
'Ti'^  present  death. 

Tho.  You  are  an  ass,  a  twirepipe, 
A  Jeffery  John  Bo-peep  !    Thou  minister  ? 
Thou    mend   a   left-handed   pack-saddle.     Out, 

puppy  !— 
My  friend,  Frank,  but  a  very  foolish  fellow. 
Dost  thou  see  that  bottle  ?     View  it  well. 
Fran.  I  do,  Tom. 

Tho.  There  be  as  many  lives  in't  as  a  cat  carries ; 
'Tis  everlasting  liquor. 
.Fran.  What? 
Tho,  Old  sack,  boy. 
Old  reverend  sack,  which,  for  aught  that  I  can  read 

yet. 
Was    that    philosopher's    stone    the    wise    king 

Ptolomeus 
Did  all  his  wonders  by. 

Fran.  I  see  no  harm,  Tom, 
Drink  with  a  moderation. 
TfiO.  Drink  with  sugar. 
Which  I  have  ready  here,  and  here  a  glass,  boy. 
Take  me  without  my  tools  ? 

Sam.  Pray,  sir,  be  temperate ; 
You  know  your  own  state  best. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  much  thank  you. 
And  shall  be  careful :  Yet  a  glass  or  two, 

So  fit  I  find  my  body,  and  that  so  needful 

Tho.  Fill  it,  and  leave  your  fooling.    Thou 

say'st  true,  Frank 

Hylat.  Where  are  these  women,  I  say  ? 
Tho.  'Tis  most  necessary ; 
Hang  up  your  juleps,  and  your  Portugal  possets. 
Your  barley  broths,  and  sorrel  sops ;  they  are  mangy. 
And  breed  the  scratches  only :  Give  me  sack  ! — 
I  wonder  where  this  wench  is  though. — Have  at 
IlyUu.  So  long,  and  yet  no  bolting?        [thee  ! 
Fran.  Do  ;  I'U  pledge  thee. 
Tho.  Take  it  off  thrice,  and  then  cry  "  heigh ! " 
like  a  huntsman, 
With  a  clear  heart ;  and  no  more  fits  I  warrant  thee : 
The  only  cordial,  Frank. 

[Pbynciaos  and  Servant!  wUXin. 


1  Phys.  Are  the  things  ready  ? 
And  is  the  barber  come  ? 

Serv.  An  hour  ago,  sir. 

1  Phys.  Bring  out  the  oils  tben. 

Fran.  Now  or  never,  gentlemm. 
Do  me  a  kindness,  and  deliver  me. 

Tho.  From  whom,  boy  ? 

Fran.  From  these  things  that  Calk  within  that 
Physicians,  Tom,  physicians. 
They  mean  to  read  upon  me. 

Enter  tkret  Phynlciana,  Apothecny,  and  Bute. 

Hylat.  Let  'em  enter. 

Tho.  And  be  thou  confident  we  will  defiver  tfer- 
For,  look  ye,  doctor ;  say  the  dcvU  weie  sick  vn. 
His  horns  saw'd  off,  and  his  head  bound  vit&  i 

biggen, 
Sick  of  a  calenture,  taken  by  a  suHiat 
Of  stinking  souls  at  his  nephew's  at  St.  Dmiite't. 
What  would  you  minister  upon  the  sudden  ? 
Your  judgment  short  and  sound. 

1  Phya.  A  fool's  head. 

Tho.  No,  sir. 
It  must  be  a  ph3^ician's,  for  diree  causes : 
The  first,  because  it  is  a  bald-head  likely. 
Which  will  down  easily  vrithcmt  applepap. 

3  Phyt.  A  main  cause  I 

Tho.  So  it  is,  snd  well  considered. 
The  second,  for  'tis  fiU*d  with  broken  Gfeek.  sir. 
Which  will  so  tumble  in  his  stomach,  doctor. 
And  work  upon  the  crudities  (conceive  bka 
The  fears  and  the  fiddle-strings  within  it. 
That  those  damn'd  souls  must  disembogue  anis 

HyUu.  Or  meeting  with  the  Stygian  hoiihMr- 

Tho.  Right,  sir. 

HyUu.  Forced  with  a  cataplasm  of  cradMft- 

Tho.  Ever. 

Hylat.  Scour  all  before  him,  like  a  scavcsgff 

Tho.  SatU(feeitti,  domme.     My  last  casse. 
My  last  is,  and  not  least,  most  learned  doctors. 
Because  in  most  physicians'  heads — I  mcsn  tk« 
That  are  most  ezcdlent,  and  old  withal. 
And  angry,  though  a  patient  say  his  prayen. 
I  And  Paracelsians  that  do  trade  with  poisons, 
I  We  have  it  by  tradition  of  great  writers— 
There  is  a  kind  of  toad-stone  bred,  whose  virtue. 
The  doctor  being  dried 

1  Phyt.  We  are  abused,  sin. 

Hylat.  I  toke  it  so,  or  shaU  be.    For  ss;  ^ 
belly-ache. 
Caused  by  an  inundation  of  pease-porridge. 
Are  we  therefore  to  open  the  port  vein, 
Or  the  port  esquiline  ? 

Sam.  A  learned  question  I 
Or  grant  the  diaphragma  by  a  rupture, 
The  sign  being  then  in  the  head  of  Capriconi^ 

Tho.  Meet  with  the  passion  Hyperchoodiw^- 
And  so  cause  a  camosity  in  the  ludnies,  . 

Must  not  the  brains,  being  buttcr'd  ^th  »& 
Answer  me  that.  [homoof- 

Sam.  Most  excellently  argued  I 

2  Phyt.  The  next  fit  you  will  have,  mj  "*' 

fine  scholar,  .  . 

Bedlam  shall  find  a  salve  for.  Ftoe  yoo  well,  w^ 
We  came  to  do  you  good,  but  these  yoangdocwr' 
It  seems  have  bored  our  noses. 

3  Phyt.  Drink  hard,  gentlemen,  . 
And  get  unwholesome  drabs  :  'Tis  ten  to  one  tw" 
We  shall  hear  further  from  ye,  your  note  ^^ 

lExeunt  Phya.  Apoth.  a**  ^"^ 
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Tho.      And  ufilt  thou  be  gonef  aaya  vm;9 

[Tbey  siiig. 
HyUs.  And  wilt  ihou  be  gone,  sayt  V other  $ 
Tho.  Then  take  the  odd  crotrn, 

To  mend  thy  old  gown^ 
Sam.        And  we* II  be  gone  atl  together. 
Fran,  My  learned  Tom  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir,  the  young  gentlewomen 
Sent  me  to  see  what  company  you  had  with  yon ; 
They  much  desire  to  yisit  you. 

Fran,  Pray  you  thank  'em, 
And  tell  'em  my  most  sickness  is  their  absence  : 
You  see  my  company. 

Tho^  Come  hither,  Crab ; 
What  gentlewomen  are  these  ?  my  mistress  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

HyUu.  And  who  else  ? 

Serv.  Mistress  Alice. 

Hylaa.  Oh! 

Tho.  Hark  you,  sirrah ; 
No  word  of  my  being  here,  unless  she  know  it. 

Serv,  I  do  not  think  she  does. 

Tho,  Take  that,  and  mum  then. 

Serv.  You  haye  tied  my  tongue  up.  {.Exit. 

Tho,  Sit  you  down,  good  Francis, 
And  not  a  word  of  me  till  yon  hear  from  me  ; 
And,  as  you  find  my  humour,  follow  it. 
You  two  come  hither,  and  stand  close,  unseen, 
And  do  as  I  shall  tutor  you.  [boys, 

Fran.  What  new  work  ? 

Tho.  Pr'ythee  no  more,  but  help  me  now. 

Ilylat,  I  would  fain 
Talk  with  the  gentlewomen. 

Tho.  Talk  with  the  gentlewomen  ? 
Of  what,  forsooth?  whose  maidenhead  the  last 

masque 
Suffered  impression  ?   or  whose  clyster  wrought 
Take  me  as  I  shall  tell  thee.  [best  ? 

Hylas,  To  what  end? 
What  other  end  came  we  along  ? 

Sam.  Be  ruled  though. 

Tho.  Your  weasel  face  must  neec^s  be  ferreting 
About  the  &rthingale  1     Do  as  I  bid  yon, 
Or  by  this  light 

Hylas.  Come,  then. 

Tho.  Stand  close,  and  mark  me. 

iTkejf  stand  apart. 

Fran.  All  this  forced  foolery  will  never  do  it. 

Enter  Aucr  and  Maky. 

Alice.  I  hope  we  bring  you  health,  sir:  How 
is't  with  you  ? 

Mary.  You  look  far  better,  trust  me. — The 
Creeps  now  again  into  his  cheeks.      [fresh  colour 

Alice.  Your  enemy, 
I  see,  has  done  his  worst.     Come,  we  must  have 

you 
Lusty  again,  and  frolic,  man ;  leave  thinking. 

Mary.  Indeed  it  does  you  harm,  sir. 

Fran,  My  best  visitants, 
I  shall  be  govem'd  by  you. 

Alice,  You  shall  be  well,  then. 
And  suddenly,  and  soundly  well. 

Mary.  This  air,  sir, 
Having  now  season'd  you,  will  keep  you  ever. 

Tho.  No,  no,  I  have  no  hope  1  nor  is  it  fit, 
friends, 
(My  life  has  been  so  lewd,  my  loose  condition, 
Which  I  repent  too  late,  so  lamentable,) 


That  anything  but  curses  light  upon  me ; 
Exorbitant  in  all  my  ways  ! 

Alice.  Who's  that,  sir? 
Another  sick  man  ? 

Mary.  Sure  I  know  that  voice  well. 

Tho.  In  all  my  courses  cureless  disobedience  ! 

Fran.  What  a  strange  fellow*s  this  ! 

Tho.  No  counsel,  friends ; 
No  look  before  I  leap'd. 

Alice.  Do  you  know  the  voice,  sir? 

Fran.   Yes ;    'tis  a  gentleman's  that's  much 
In  his  mind  :  Great  pity,  ladies.  [afflicted 

Alice.  Now  Heaven  help  him  ! 

Fran»  He  came  to  me,  to  ask  free  pardon  of  me, 
For  some  things  done  long  since,  which  his  dis- 
temper 
Made  to  appear  like  wrong,  but  'twas  not  so. 

Mary.  Oh,  that  this  could  be  truth  I 

Hylat.  Persuade  yourself ! 

Tho.  To  what  end,  gentlemen  ?    when  all  is 
perish'd 
Upon  a  vrreck,  is  there  a  hope  remaining 
The  sea,  that  ne'er  knew  sorrow,  may  be  pitiful  ? 
My  credit's  split,  and  sunk  ;  nor  is  it  possible, 
Were  my  life  lengthened  out  as  long  as 

Alary.  I  like  this  well. 

Sam,  Your  mind  is  too  mistrustful. 

Tho,  I  have  a  virtuous  sister,  but  I  scom'd  her; 
A  mistress  too,  a  noble  gentlewoman, 
For  goodness  all  out-going 

Alice.  Now  I  know  him. 

Tho.  Which  these  eyes,  friends,  my  eyes,  must 
never  see  more. 

Alice.  This  is  for  your  sake,  Mary  :  take  heed, 
A  man  is  not  so  soon  made.  [cousin  ; 

Tho.  Oh,  my  fortune  I 
But  it  is  just,  I  be  despised  and  hated. 

HyUu.  Despair  not,  'tis  not  manly :  one  hour's 
goodness 
Strikes  off  an  infinite  of  ills. 

Alice.  Wtep  truly, 
And  with  compassion,  cousin. 

Fran.  How  exactly 
This  cunning  young  thief  plays  his  part !       lAtide. 

Mary.  Well,  Tom, 
My  Tom  again,  if  this  be  truth. 

Hylas.  She  weeps,  boy. 

Tho.  Oh,  I  shall  die  ! 

Mary.  Now  Heaven  defiend  1 

Sam.  Thou  hast  her. 

Tho.  Come,  lead  me  to  my  friend,  to  take  his 
fiirewell ; 
And  then  what  fortune  shall  befall  me,  welcome  ! 
How  does  it  shew  ?  lA»ide  to  Hylas. 

Hylas.  Oh,  rarely  welL 

Mary,  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

Fran.  Oh,  you  grand  ass  ! 

Mary,  And  are  you  there,  my  juggler  ? 
Away  ;  we  are  abused,  Alice. 

Alice.  Fool  be  with  thee  1 

lExeunt  Makv  and  Alics. 

Tho.  Where  is  she? 

Fran.  Gone ;  she  found  you  out,  and  finely ; 
In  your  own  noose  she  halter'd  you  :  you  must  be 

whispering, 
To  know  how  things  shew'd  ;  not  content  to  fiire 

well, 
But  yon  must  roar  out  roast  meat.    Till  that  sus- 
picion, 
You  carried  it  most  neatly ;  she  believed,  too, 
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And  wept  most  tenderly ;  had  yon  oontinned, 
Without  doubt  you  had  brouf^t  her  off. 

Tho.  This  WHS  thy  rogning, 
For  thou  wert  erer  whispering :  fy  upon  thee  1 
Now  could  I  break  thy  head. 

Hyku.  You  spoke  to  me  first. 

Tho.  Do  not  anger  me. 
For,  by  this  hand,  FU  beat  thee  buzzard-blindy 

then! 
She  shall  not  'scape  me  thus  :  farewell  for  this  time. 

Fran.  Good  night.     "Fis  almost  bed  time ;  yet 
no  sleep 
Must  enter  these  eyes,  till  I  work  a  wonder.  iBxiL 

Tho.  Thou  shalt  along,  too;  for  I  mean  to  plague 
thee 
For  this  night's  sins ;  I  'U  ne*er  leare  walking  of  thee 
Till  I  have  worn  thee  out. 

Hyku.  Your  will  be  done,  sir. 

Tho.  You  will  not  leave  me,  Sam  ? 

Sam.  Not  I. 

Tho.  Away,  then ; 
I'll  be  your  guide.     Now,  if  my  man  be  trusty, 
My  spiteful  dame,  I'll  pipe  you  such  a  hunts-np 
Shall  make  you  dance  a  tipvaes.  Keep  close  to  me. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Sbbastian's  House. 
BnUr  SsBAsriAN  and  Dorothma.. 

Stb.  Never  persuade  me  ;  I  will  marry  again. 
What,  should  I  leave  my  state  to  pins  and  poking- 

sticks. 
To  farthingales  and  flounces  ?  to  fore-horses, 
And  an  old  leathern  bawdy-house  behind  'em  ? 
To  thee? 

Dor.  You  have  a  son,  sir. 

Seb.  Where  ?  What  is  he? 
WhoisheUke? 

Dor.  Yourself. 

Seb.  Thou  liest ;  thou  hast  marr'd  him. 
Thou,  and  thy  prayer-books :  I  do  disclaim  him  ! 
Did  not  I  take  him  singing  yesternight 
A  godly  ballad,  to  a  godly  tone  too, 
And  had  a  catechism  in*s  pocket,  damsel  ? 
One  of  our  dear  disciples,  I  perceive  it. 
When  did  he  ride  abroad  since  he  came  over? 
What  tavern  has  he  used  to  ?  what  things  done 
That  shews  a  man,  and  mettle  ?  When  was  my 
At  such  a  shame  before,  to  creep  to  bed       [house 
At  ten  o'clock,  and  twelve,  for  want  of  company  ? 
No  singing,  nor  no  dancing,  nor  no  drinking  ? 
Thou  think'st  not  of  these  scandals.    When,  and 
Has  he  but  shew'd  his  sword  of  late  ?  [where 

Dor.  Despair  not, 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  nor  tempt  your  weakness ; 
For,  if  you  like  it  so,  I  can  assure  you, 
He  is  the  same  man  still. 

Seb.  'Would  thou  wert  ashes 
On  that  condition  I  But,  believe  it,  gossip. 
You  shall  know  you  have  wrong'd— — 

Dor.  You  never,  sir ; 
So  well  I  know  my  duty.     And,  for  Heaven  sake. 
Take  but  this  counsel  with  you  ere  you  marry 
(You  were  wont  to  hear  me) ;  take  him,  and  confess 

him, 
Search  liim  to  th'  quick,  and  if  you  find  him  false, 
Do  as  you  please ;  a  mother's  name  I  honour. 

Seb.  He*s  lost  and  spoil'd ;  I  am  resolved  my 
roof 
Shall  never  harbour  him :  And  for  you,  minion. 


I'll  keep  yon  dose  enough,  lest  yon  bicik  Vook. 

And  do  more  mischiet  Get  yon  in ! — ^Who  ms^  ' 

lExUDmmiL 

EnUrBemnt. 

Serv.  Do  yon  eall,  sir  ? 

Seb.  Seek  the  boy,  and  bid  him  wut 
My  pleasure  in  the  morning :  Mark  what  hnse 
He  is  in,  and  what  he  does  ;  and  tnly  tell  bk. 

Serv.  I  will  not  fiiil,  sir. 

Seb.  If  yon  do,  I'll  hang  yon.  iExnif 


SCENE  llL^Btfore  the  Reeidenee  ^  M&it. 

Nighi. 

Enter  Thomas,  Htuls,  and  Sao. 

Tho.  Keep  you  the  back-door  there,  and  ham 
None  of  the  servants  enter,  or  go  ont. 
If  any  woman  pass,  she's  lawful  prise,  boys; 
Cut  off  all  convoys. 

HyloM.  Who  shall  answer  this? 

Tho.  Why,  I  shall  answer  it,  yon  learlnl  vid^. 
I  shall  appear  to  th'  action. 

Hyku.  May  we  discourse  too^ 
On  honourable  terms  ? 

Tho.  With  any  gentlewoman 
That  shall  appear  at  window :  Yon  may  vSttas^ 

too, 
By  yonr  commission  safely. 
Of  poetry  to  a  chambermaid. 

Hyku.  May  we  sing  too  ? 
For  there's  my  master-piece. 

Tho.  By  no  means  ;  no,  boys; 
I  am  the  man  reserved  for  air,  'tis  my  part; 
And  if  she  be  not  rock,  my  voice  shall  reack  to- 
Ye  may  record  a  little,  or  ye  may  whistle, 
As  time  shall  minister ;  but,  for  main  sinfiiif. 
Pray  ye  satisfy  yourselves.  Away ;  be  careful ! 

Hyku.  But  hark  you ;  one  word,  Tom !  «c  s&5 
be  beaten. 

Tho.  That's  as  you  think  good  yomsdwi:  I- 
you  deserve  it. 
Why, 'tis  the  easiest  thing  to  compass.    Beam'' 
What  bugbears  dwell  in  thy  brains  ?  who  sIm^  - 

Hyku.  She  has  men  enough.  [beat  tbrt- 

Tho.  Art  not  thou  man  enough  too  ? 
Thou  hast  flesh  enough  about  thee :  If  all  that  bhss 
Will  not  maintain  a  little  spirit,  hang  it. 
And  dry  it  too  for  dog's  meat.    Get  yon  gone ; 
I  have  things  of  moment  in  my  mind.    That  door 
Keep  it  as  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  wife  ftxM  ^ 
No  more,  I  say  :  Away,  Sam  !  [serving-nu^ 

Sam.  At  your  will,  dr. 

lEreuni  Btlas  end  &u 

Enter  LAinrcBLOT  and  Fiddler. 

Laun.  I  have  him  here ;  a  rare  rogne.    Goc«^ 
sweet  master. 
Do  something  of  some  ^vour  suddenly. 
That  we  may  eat,  and  live  ;  I  am  almost  stirvfd : 
No  point  manieur,  no  point  devein,  no  Siy^^^ 
Not  by  the  virtue  of  my  languages ; 
Nothing  at  my  old  master's  to  be  hoped  for ! 
Oh,  Siffneur  Du  !  nothing  to  line  my  life  with, 
But  cold  pies,  with  a  cudgel,  tiU  you  help  vs\ 
Tho.  Nothing  but  famine  frights  thee.    Coitf 
hither,  fiddler; 
What  ballads  are  you  seen  in  best  ?  Be  short,  or. 
Fid,  Under  your  mastership's  correction,  1  csi 
■ing 
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**  The  Duke  of  Norfolk ;"  or  "  The  merry  ballad 
Of  Diverus  and  Laxarus ;"  "The  Rose  of  Eng- 
land ;'' 
"  In  Crete  when  Dedlmns  first  began  ;' 
**  Jonas  his  Crying-out  against  Coventry  ' 

Tho.  Excellent! 
Rare  matters  aU. 

Fid,  **  Mawdlin  the  Merchant's  Daughter ; 
'*  The  Devil,  and  ye  dainty  Dames  '* 

Tho.  Rare  still  I 

Fid.  **  The  Landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bow. 
**  With  the  Bloody  Battle  at  Mile-End." 

Tho.  All  excellent ! 
No  tuning,  as  ye  love  me ;  let  thy  fiddle 
Speak  Welch,  or  any  thing  that's  out  of  all  tune ; 
The  viler  still  the  better,  like  thyself, 
For  I  presume  thy  voice  will  make  no  trees  dance. 

Fid.  Nay   truly,  you  shall  have  it    even    as 
homely. — 

Tho.  Keep  ye  to  that  key.     Are  they  all  a-bed, 
trow? 

Laun.  I  hear  no  stirring  any  where,  no  light 
In  any  window ;  'tis  a  night  for  the  nonce,  sir. 
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The 


Tho,  Come,  strike  up  then,  and  say 
Merchant's  Daughter ;" 
We'll  bear  the  burthen :    Proceed  to  incision, 
fiddler.  ISong, 

Enter  Semnt,  above. 

Serv.  Who's  there  ?  what  noise  is  this  ?  what 
rogue  at  these  hours  ? 

Tfkf.  ISingt.^  Oh,  what  is  that  to  you,  my  fool  ? 
Oh,  what  ia  that  to  you  ? 
Plook  in  yoor  face,  yon  bawling  asa. 
Or  I  will  break  your  brow. 

Hey  down,  down,  a-down. 

A  new  ballad,  a  new,  a  new  1 

Fid.  The  twelfth  of  AprU^  on  May-day^ 

My  house  and  goods  were  burnt  away,  &c. 
Maid.  [Above.']  Why,  who  is  this  r 
Laun.  Ohf  damsel  dear^ 

Open  the  door,  and  it  shall  appear  ; 

Open  the  door  / 
Maid.  Oh,  gentle  squire, 

1*11  see  thee  hang  first ;  farewell f  my  dear! — 

Enter  Haby  above* 

'Tis  Master  Thomas ;  there  he  stands. 

Mary.  'Tis  strange 
That  nothing  can  redeem  him.  Rail  him  hence, 
Or  sing  him  out  in's  own  way ;  any  thing 
To  be  deliver'd  of  him. 

M<Ud.  Then  have  at  him.  IBings. 

My  man  Thomas 
Did  me  promlae. 
He  would  Tialt  me  this  night. 
The     I  am  here,  lore ; 
Tell  me,  dear  lore. 
How  I  may  obtain  thy  sight. 
Maid.  Come  up  to  my  window,  lore ; 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Come  to  my  window,  my  dear  ; 
The  wind  nor  the  rain 
Shall  trouble  thee  again. 
But  thou  Bhalt  be  lodged  here. 

Tho.  And  art  thou  strong  enough  ? 
Laun.  Up,  up ;  1  warrant  you. — 
Mary.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  ? 
Maid.  Good  mistress,  peace  ; 
I'll  warrant  you  we'll  cool  him.    Madge ! 
Madge.  [Above."]  I  am  ready. 

a 
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Tho.  The  love  of  Greece,  and  it  tickled  him  so. 
That  he  devised  a  way  to  go. 
Now,  sing  "  The  Duke  of  Northumberland.' 
Fid.  And  climbing  to  promotion, 
He  fell  down  suddenly. 
lEnter,  below,  BfADos,  with  a  deviFs  visard,  roaring, 
offers  to  Mst  him,  he/alls  down,  and  she  exit* 
Maid.  Farewell,  sir ! 

Mary.  What  hast  thou  done  }  Thou  hast  broke 
Maid.  Not  hurt  him  ;  [his  neck. 

He  pitch'd  upon  his  legs  like  a  cat. 

Tho.  Oh,  woman ! 
Oh,  miserable  woman  I  I  am  spoil'd ! 
My  leg,  my  leg,  my  leg !  Oh,  both  my  legs  ! 
Mary.  1  told  thee  what  thou  hadst  done;  mischief 

go  with  thee ! 
Tho.  Oh,  I  am  lamed  for  ever  I  Oh,  my  leg. 
Broken  in  twenty  places  !  Oh,  take  heed. 
Take  heed  of  women.  Fiddler !  Oh,  a  surgeon, 
A  surgeon,  or  I  die !  Oh,  my  good  people  ! 
No  charitable  people  ?  all  despiteful  ? 
Oh,  what  a  misery  am  I  in !  Oh,  my  leg  ! 
Laun.  Be  patient,   sir,  be  patient :    Let  me 
bind  it 

Enter  8am,  and  Hylas  with  his  head  broken. 

Tho.  Oh,  do  not  touch  it,  rogue. 

Hylas.  My  head,  my  head  ! 
Oh,  my  head's  kill'd ! 

Sam.  You  must  be  courting  wenches 
Through  key-holes.  Captain  Hylas  1  Come,  and  be 
The  skin  is  scarce  broke.  [comforted ; 

Tho.  Oh,  my  leg ! 

Sam.  How  do  yon,  sir  ? 

Tho.  Oh,  maim'd  for  ever  with  a  ttiSL    He's 
I  see  his  brains.  [spoil'd  too ; 

Hylas.  Away  with  me,  for  God's  sake ! 
A  surgeon  I 

Sam.  Here's  a  night  indeed. 

Hylas,  A  surgeon ! 

lExeunt  all  but  Fiddler  and  Tbomab. 

Enter  Mary  and  Servant,  below. 

Mary.  Go,  run  for  help. 

Tho.  Oh! 

Mary.  Run  all,  and  all  too  little. 
Oh,  cursed  beast  that  hurt  him !  Run,  run,  fly. 
He  will  be  dead  else ! 

Tho.  Oh  I 

Mary.  Good  friend,  go  you  too. 

Fid.  Who  pays  me  for  my  music  ? 

Mary.  Fox  o  your  music ! 
There's  twelvepenoe  for  you. 

Fid.  There's  two  groats  again,  forsooth ; 
I  never  take  above,  and  rest  you  merry  I        (.Exit. 

Mary,  A  grease-pot  gild  your  fiddle-strings ! — 
How  is  my  dear  ?  [How  do  you  ? 

Tho.  [Rises.]  Why,  well,  I  thank  you,  sweet- 
heart, [ua  ? 
Shall  we  walk  in ;  for  now  there's  none  to  trouble 

Mary,  Are  you  so  crafty,  sir?    I  shall  meet 
with  you. —  lAside. 

I  knew  your  trick,  and  I  was  willing,  my  Tom, 
Mine  own  Tom,  now  to  satisfy  thee.    Welcome, 

welcome ! 
Welcome,  my  best  friend,  to  me ;  all  my  dearest  I 

Tho.  Now  you  are  my  noble  mistress.    We  lose 
time,  sweet. 

Mary.  I  think  they  are  all  gone. 

Tho.  All ;  you  did  wisely. 

Mary.  And  you  as  craftily. 
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Tho,  We  are  well  met,  mistress. 
Mary.  Come,  let's  go  in  then  lovingly. — Oh, 
my  Bcairf,  Tom ! 
I  lost  it  thereaboat ;  find  it,  and  wear  it 
As  your  poor  mistress'  favour. 

lExit  into  the  house. 
Tho.  I  am  made  now ; 
I  see  no  venture  is  in  no  hand. — I  have  it.— 
How  now  ?  the  door  locked,  and  she  in  before  ? 
Am  I  so  trimm'd  ? 

Mary.    [Above.]    One    parting   word,   sweet 
Thomas : 
Though,  to  save  your  credit,  I  discharged  your 
fiddler, 


I  must  not  satisfy  your  folly  too,  sir. 
You  are  subtle  ;  but,  believe  it,  fox,  1*11  find  t<m. 
The  surgeons  wUl  be  here  straight ;  roar  tfain,  ^ 
And  break  thy  l^s  for  shame ;  thou  wilt  be  spcn 

else. 
Good  night !  lExit/rom  Ou  r<»;.« 

Tho.  She  says  most  tme ;    I  must  not  <iy : 
She  has  bobb'd  me ; 
Which,  if  I  live.  Til  recompence,  and  shorth. 
Now  for  a  ballad  to  bring  me  off  again:       l^-.  < 

All  young  men,  be  wBtn'd  by  me. 

How  you  do  go  a-woofng ; 
Seek  not  to  dimb,  for  fear  ye  Cdl, 

Thereby  comes  your  andoing,  kc    [Es ' 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  Valentine's  Hotue. 
Enter  YAJUKimnn,  Aucb,  and  Servant. 

Vol.  He  cannot  go,  and  take  no  farewell  of  me? 
Can  he  be  so  unkind  ?  He's  but  retired 
Into  the  garden  or  the  orchard.     See,  sirs. 

Alice.  He  would  not  ride  there,  certain  ;  those 
Only  for  walks,  I  take  it.  [were  planted 

Vol.  Ride  ?  Nay  then 

Had  he  a  horse  out  ? 

Serv.  So  the  groom  delivers. 
Somewhat  before  the  break  of  day. 

Fal.  He's  gone,  [blest, 

My  best  friend's  gone,  Alice !  I  have  lost  the  no- 
The  truest,  and  the  most  man,  I  e'er  found  yet. 

Alice.  Indeed,  sir,  he  deserves  all  praise. 

Vol.  All,  sister ; 
All,  all,  and  all  too  little.     Oh,  that  honesty. 
That  ermine  honesty,  unspotted  ever, 
That  perfect  goodness ! 

Alice.  Sure  he  will  return,  sir ; 
He  cannot  be  so  harsh. 

Vol.  Oh,  never,  never. 
Never  return ;  thou  know'st  not  where  the  cause 

Alice.  He  was  the  worthiest  welcome —     [lies. 

Vol.  He  deserved  it. 

Alice.  Nor  wanted,  to  our  knowledge- 
Fa/.  I  will  tell  thee. 
Within  this  hour,  things  that  shall  startle  thee. 
He  never  must  return. 

Enter  Michau.. 

Mich.  Grood  morrow,  signior. 

Vol.  Grood  morrow,  master  Michael. 

Mich.  My  good  neighbour, 
Methinks  you  are  stirring  early,  since  your  travel ; 
Yon  have  learnt  the  rule  of  health,  sir.     Where's 

your  mistress  ? 
She  keeps  her  warm,  I  warrant  you,  a-bed  yet. 

Vol.  I  think  she  does. 

Alice.  'Tis  not  her  hour  of  waking. 

Mich.  Did  you  lie  with  her,  lady  ? 

Alice.  Not  to-night,  sir. 
Nor  any  night  this  week  else. 

Mich.  When  last  saw  you  her  ? 

Alice.  Late  yesternight. 

Mich.  Was  she  a*bed  then  ? 

Alice.  No,  sir : 
I  left  her  at  her  prayers.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 

Mich.  I  have  been  strangely  haunted  with  a 
dream 


All  this  long  night,  and,  after  many  wikings. 
The  same  dream  still :  Methought  I  met  TOt^: 

Ceilidh 
Just  at  St.  Katherine's  gate,  the  nunnery, — - 

Vai.  Ha! 

Mich.  Her  face  slubber'd  o'er  with  teus  ci 
troubles ; 
Methought  she  cried  unto  the  lady  abbess, 
"  For  charity  receive  me,  holy  woman, 
A  maid  that  has  forgot  the  world's  affections 
Into  thy  virgin  order;"  methought  she  took  brr, 
Put  on  a  stole  and  sacred  robe  upon  her. 
And  there  I  left  her. 

Val.  Dream  ? 

Mich,  Good  mistress  Alice, 
Do  me  the  favour  (yet  to  satisfy  me) 
To  step  but  up  and  see. 

Alice.  I  know  she's  there,  sir. 
And  all  this  but  a  dream. 

Mich.  You  know  not  my  dreams ; 
They  are  unhappy  ones,  and  often  trudis  : 
But  this,  I  hope  yet 

Alice.  I  will  satisfy  you.  y^' 

Mich.  Neighbour,  how  does  the  gentleman? 

Val.  I  know  not. — 
Dream  of  a  nunnery  ? 

Mich.  How  found  you  my  words 
About  the  nature  of  his  sickness,  Valentine  ? 

Val.  Did  she  not  cry  out  'twas  my  folly  too 
That  forced  her  to  this  nunnery?    did  she  cc: 

curse  me  ? 
For  God  sake  speak !  did  you  not  dream  of  b^ 

too? 
How  basely,  poorly,  tamely,  like  a  fool, 
Tired  with  his  joys 

Mich.  Alas,  poor  gentleman ! 
You  promised  me,  sir,  to  bear  all  these  crosses. 

Vol.  I  bear  'em  till  I  break  again  ! 

Mich.  But  nobly, 
Truly  to  weigh 

VcU.  Good  neighbour,  no  more  of  it ; 
You  do  but  fling  flax  on  my  fire. — ^Where  is  sbf ' 

Enter  Aucx. 

Alice.  Not  yondef,  sir,  nor  has  not  this  niii' 
Been  in  her  bed.  [cert^a 

Mich.  It  must  be  truth  she  tells  you  ; 
And  now  I'll  shew  you  why  I  came  :  This  motv'^' 
A  man  of  mine,  being  employed  about  bosine^ 
Came  early  home,  who,  at  St.  Katherine's  nanQtry> 
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About  day-peep,  told  me  he.  met  your  mistress ; 
Andy  as  I  spoke  it  in  a  dream,  so  troubled, 
And  so  received  by  the  abbess,  did  he  see  her : 
The  wonder  made  me  rise,  and  haste  unto  you, 
To  know  the  cause. 

Fa/.  Farewell !  I  cannot  speak  it. 

[£dri<  VALumNB. 

Alice.  For  Heaven  sake,  leave  him  not  I 

Afich.  I  will  not,  lady. 

Alice,  Alas,  he's  much  afflicted. 

Afich.  We  shall  know  shortly  more.     Apply 
your  own  care 
At  home,  good  Alice,  and  trust  him  to  my  counsel 
Nay»  do  not  weep  ;  all  shall  be  well,  despair  not. 

[,Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Sebastian's 

House. 

Enter  Ssbastxaot  and  a  fierrant. 

Seh.  At  Valentine's  house  so  merry  ? 
Serv.  As  a  pie,  sir. 
Seb.  So  gamesome,  dost  thou  say  ? 
Serv.  I  am  sure  I  heard  it. 
Seb.  Ballads,  and  fiddles  too  ? 
Serv.  No,  but  one  fiddle  ; 
But  twenty  noises. 

Enter  Lauwcblot. 

Seb.  Did  he  do  devises  ? 

Serv.  The  best  devises,  sir.     Here's  my  fellow 
Launcelot, 
He  can  inform  you  all ;  he  was  among  'em, 
A  mad  thing  too ;  I  stood  but  in  a  comer. 

Seb.  Come,  sir ;   what  can  yon  say  ?  Is  there 
Your  master  may  return  ?  [any  hope  yet 

Lofin.  He  went  far  else  : 
I  will  assure  your  worship,   on  my  credit. 
By  the  faith  of  a  traveller,  and  a  gentleman. 
Your  son  is  found  again,  the  son,  the  Tom. 

Seb.  Is  he  the  old  Tom  ? 

Laun.  The  old  Tom. 

Seb.  Go  forward. 

Laun.  Next,  to  consider  how  he  is  the  old  Tom. 

Seb.  Handle  me  that. 

Laun.  I  would  ye  had  seen  it  handled 
Last  night,  sir,  as  we  handled  it :  Cap-a-pie  I 
Fouira  for  leers  and  leerings !  Oh,  the  noise. 
The  noise  we  made ! 

Seb.  Good,  good ! 

Lann.  The  windows  clattering, 
And  all  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  whobub, 
One  with  her  smock  half  off,  another  in  haste 
With  a  serving-man's  hose  upon  her  head 

Seb.  Good  stiU ! 

Laun.  A  fellow  railing  out  of  a  loop-hole  there. 
And  his  mouth  stopt  with  dirt 

Seb.  I'faith,  a  fine  boy ! 

Lawn.  Here  one  of  our  heads  broke 

Seb.  Excellent  good  stiU  I 

Laun.  The  gentleman  himself,   young  master 
(Environ'd  with  his  furious  myrmidons,   [Thomas, 
The  fiery  fiddler,  and  myself)  now  singing 
Now  beating  at  the  door,  there  parleying. 
Courting  at  that  window,  at  the  other  scaling. 
And  all  these  several  noises  to  two  trenchers. 
Strung  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread,  which  shew'd 
admirable. 

Seh.  There ;  eat,  and  grow  again :  I  am  pleased. 

[Oivet  him  monty. 
1  '13 


Laun.  Nor  here,  sir, 
Gave  we  the  frolic  over,  though  at  length 
We  quit  the  lady's  sconce  on  composition ; 
But  to  the  silent  streets  we  tum'd  our  furies : 
A  sleeping  watchman  here  we  stole  the  shoes  from, 
There  made  a  noise,  at  which  he  wakes,  and  follows ; 
The  streets  are  dirty,  takes  a  Queenhithe  cold. 
Hard  cheese,  and  that,  chokes  him  o'  Monday  next : 
Windows  and  signs  we  sent  to  Erebus : 
A  crew  of  bawling  curs  we  entertain'd  last, 
When  having  let  the  pigs  loose  in  out-parishes. 
Oh,  the  brave  cry  we  made  as  high  as  Aldgate ! 
Down  comes  a  constable,  and  the  sow  his  sister 
Most  traitorously  tramples  upon  authority : 
There  a  whole  stoud  of  rug  gowns  routed  manly. 
And  the  king's  peace  put  to  flight:  A  purblind 

pig  here 
Runs  me  his  head  into  the  admiral's  lanthom  ; 
Out  goes  the  light,  and  all  turns  to  confusion : 
A  potter  rises,  to  inquire  this  passion ; 
A  boar  imbost  takes  sanctuary  in  his  shop. 
When  twenty  dogs  rush  after,  we  still  cheering ; 
Down  go  the  pots,  and  pipkins,  down  the  pudding- 
pans. 
The  cream-bowls  cry  revenge  here,  there  the  can- 
dlesticks ! 

Skb.  \8ingM.'] 

If  this  be  true,  thou  little  tiny  page. 

This  tale  that  thou  toU'st  me. 
Then  on  thy  back  will  I  presently  hang 

A  handBome  new  livery ; 

But  if  this  be  false,  thou  little  tiny  page, 

As  false  it  well  may  be. 
Then  with  a  cudgel  of  four  foot  long 

I'll  beat  thee  from  head  to  toe. 

Enter  Servant. 
Seb.  Will  the  boy  come  ? 
Serv.  He  will,  sir. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Seb.  Time  tries  all  then. 

Laun.  Here  he  comes  now  himself,  sir. 

Seb.  To  be  short,  Thomas, 
Because  I  feel  a  scruple  in  my  conscience 
Concerning  thy  demeanour,  and  a  main  one, 
And  therefore,  like  a  father,  would  be  satisfied. 
Get  up  to  that  window  there,  and  presently, 
Like   a   most   complete   gentleman,   come  from 
Tripoly. 

Tko.  Good  lord,  sir,  how  are  yon  misled !  What 
fancies — 
Fitter  for  idle  boys  and  drunkards,  let  me  speak 't, 
And  with  a  little  wonder,  I  beseech  you — 
Choke  up  your  noble  judgment ! 

Seb,  You  rogue,  Launcelot, 
You  lying  rascal ! 

Laun,  Will  you  spoil  all  again,  sir? 
Why,  what  a  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

Tho.  Away,  knave ! — 
You  keep  a  company  of  saucy  fellows, 
Debosh'd,  and  daily  drunkards,  to  devour  you ; 
Things,  whose  dull  souls  tend  to  the  cellar  only : 
You  are  ill  advised,  sir,  to  commit  your  credit*- 

Seb.  Sirrah,  sirrah ! 

Laun.  Let  me  never  eat  again,  sir, 
Nor  feel  the  blessing  of  another  blue  coat. 
If  this  young  gentleman,  sweet  Master  Thomas, 
Be  not  as  mad  as  heart  can  wish,  your  heart,  sir  : 
If  yesternight's  discourse — Speak,  fellow  Robin  ; 
And  if  thou  speakest  less  than  truth 
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Tho.  "lis  strange  these  Tarlet. 

Serv,  Bj  these  ten  bones,  sir,  if  these  eyes  and 
Can  hear  and  see [ears 

Tho.  Extreme  strange  \ — Should  thus  boldlf 
Bud  in  your  siirht,  unto  your  son. 

Laun.  Oh,  Deu  ffuini 
Can  you  deny  you  beat  a  constable 
Last  night  ? 

Tho.  I  touch  authority,  ye  rascal  > 
I  violate  the  law  ? 

Laun.  Good  Master  Thomas  I 

Serv,  Did  you  not  take  two  wenches  from  the 
And  put  'em  into  Pudding-Lane  ?         {watch  too, 

Laun.  We  mean  not 
Those  civil  things  you  did  at  Master  Valentine's, 
The  fiddle,  and  the  fa  lot  9 

Tho.  Oh,  strange  impudence ! — 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  give  no  such  licence 
To  knaves  and  drunkanls,  to  abuse  your  son  thus: 
Be  wise  in  time,  and  turn  'em  off.     We  live,  sir. 
In  a  state  govem'd  civilly,  and  soberly. 
Where  each  man's  actions  should  confirm  the  law, 
Not  crack,  and  cancel  it. 

Seb.  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
Get  yon  upon  adventures !  cast  your  ooat^ 
And  make  your  exit. 

Laun.  Pour  V amour  de  Dieu  I 

Seb.  Pur  me  no  purs  ;  but  pur  at  that  door ; 

out,  sirrah  !  iBtaU  him. 

I'll  beat  ye  purblind  else ;  out,  ye  eight  languages  1 

Laun.  My  blood  upon  your  head  I  lExU. 

Tho.  Purge  me  'em  all,  sir. 

Seb.  And  yon  too,  presently. 

Tho.  Even  as  you  please,  sir. 

Seb.  Bid  my  niaid-servants  come,  and  bring  my 
daughter ; 
I  will  have  one  shall  please  me.  [Exit  Serrant. 

Tho.  'Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Seb.  Bring  me  the  money  there.    Here,  Master 
Thomas! 

£%ter  two  BerraBts,  with  two  bagt. 

I  pray  sit  down  ;  you  are  no  more  my  son  now ; 
Good  gentleman,  be  oover'd. 

Tho.  At  yonr  pleasure. 

Seb.  This  money  I  do  give  ye,  because  of  whilom 
You  have  been  thought  my  son,  and  by  myself  too. 
And  some  things  done  like  me :  Ye  are  now  another. 
There  is  two  hundred  pound,  a  civil  sum 
For  a  young  dvil  man :  Much  land  and  lordship 
Will,  as  I  take  it,  now  but  prove  temptation 
To  dread  ye  from  your  settled  and  sweet  carriage.' 

Tho.  You  say  right,  sir. 

Seb.  Nay,  I  bes^ch  you  cover. 

Tho,  At  your  dispose.    And  I  beseech  you  too. 
For  the  word  dvil,  and  more  settled  course,     [sir, 
It  may  be  put  to  use,  that  on  the  interest, 
like  a  poor  gentleman 

Seb.  It  shall,  to  my  use, 
To  mine  again ;  do  you  see,  sir ;  good  fine  gentle- 
I  g^ve  no  brooding  money  for  a  scrivener ;     [man, 
Mine  is  for  present  traffic,  and  so  I'll  use  it. 

Tho,  So  much  for  that  then. 

Enter  Dorotbv  ondfour  Maids. 

Seb.  For  the  main  cause.  Monsieur, 
I  sent  to  treat  with  you  about,  behold  it ; 
Behold  that  piece  of  story-work,  and  view  it. 
I  want  a  right  heir  to  inhierit  me ; 
Not  my  estate  alone,  but  my  conditions. 


From  which  you  are  revolted,  therefore  deid. 
And  I  will  break  my  back,  but  I  will  get  osc 

Tho.  Will  you  choose  there,  sir? 

Seb,  There,  among  those  damads. 
In  mine  own  tribe :  I  know  tlieir  qualities. 
Which  cannot  foil  to  please  me.  For  thdr  bcMdei. 
A  matter  of  a  three  forthinga  makes  all  peried, 
A  little  beer,  and  beef-brotJi;  they  are  KNBid  tooi 
Stand  all  a-breast.    Now,  gentle  Master  Thomis, 
Before  I  choose,  you  having  lived  hmg  with  bk. 
And  happily  sometimes  wiUi  some  of  these  too. 

f Which  fault  I  never  frown'd  upon)  prsy  dhev  mt 
For  fear  we  confound  our  genealogies) 
Which  have  yon  laid  aboard ;  speak  yoar  ni&d 

fivdy: 
Have  you  had  copulation  with  that  damsd  ? 
Tho.  I  have. 

Seb.  Stand  you  aside  then.    How  widi  her,  ar : 
Tho.  How,  is  not  seemly  here  to  say. 
Dor,  Here's  fine  sport ! 
Seb,  Retire  yon  too*     Speak  forward,  Mister 

Thomas. 
Tho,  I  will,  and  to  the  purpose;  even  vitb  £^ 
Seb,  Widi  all  ?  that's  somewhat  large.       [s. 
Dot,  And  yet  you  like  it. 
Was  ever  sin  so  glorious  ? 
Seb,  With  all,  Thomas  ? 
Tho.  All  surdy,  sir. 
Seb.  A  sign  thou  art  mine  own  yet ! 
In  again  all,  and  to  yonr  aeveral  fonctious ! 

What  say  yon  to  young  Lnoe,  my  ndgbbov'i 

dsinghter  ? 
She  was  too  young,  I  take  it,  when  yon  trafdl'd; 
Some  twelve  years  old. 

Tho,  Her  will  was  fifteen,  sir. 

Seb.  A  pretty  answer,  to  cut  off  loqg  diseosne. 
For  I  have  many  yet  to  ask  yon  of,  [fiBcer 

Where  I  can  chcMOse,  and  nobly.     Hold  up  j*^* 
When  you  are  right :  What  say  yon  to  Valaia» 
Whose  husband  ties  a-dying  now? — ^Why  two, 
And  in  that  form  ? 

Tho.  Her  husband  is  recover 'd. 

Seb,^  A  witty  moral!  Have  at  ye  onoe  boR. 
Thomas ; 
The  nsters  of  St.  Albans?— -All  ^^}  Datbojl 
Dat's  mine  own  boy ! 

Dor,  Now  out  upon  thee,  moniter  1 

Tho.  Still  hoping  of  your  pardon. 

^^6.  There  needs  none,  man ; 
A  straw  on  pardon !  pr'ythee,  need  no  psidoa. 
I'll  ask  no  more,  nor  think  no  more  of  maniage, 
For  o'  my  conscience  I  shall  be  thy  cuckold.— 
There's  some  good  yet  left  in  him.— fiesr  yonno 

I  see  some  sparkles  which  may  flame  again. 
You  may  eat  with  me  when  yon  please ;  yoa  kno* 
me.  [bwiSeba<iu» 

Dor.  Why  do  you  lie  so  damnably,  so  foolisUj  * 

Tho.  Dost  thou  long  to  have  thy  hesd  broke  r 
Hold  thy  peace. 
And  do  as  I  would  have  thee,  or  by  this  hsnd 
1*11  kill  thy  parrot,  hang  up  thy  small  bound, 
And  drink  away  thy  dowry  to  a  penny. 

Dor.  Was  ever  such  a  wild  ass  ? 

Tho.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ! 

Dor,  And  dost  thou  think  men  will  not  M 
thee  monstroody. 
For  abusing  their  wives  and  children  ? 
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Tho.  And  dost  thou  think 
Men's  wives  and  children  can  be  abused  too  much  ? 
Dor.  I  wonder  at  thee. 
Tho.  Nay,  thou  shalt  adjure  me 
Before  I  have  done. 

Dor.  How  stand  you  with  your  mistress  ? 
Tko.  I  shall  stand  nearer 
Ere  I  be  twelve  hoars  older :  There's  my  business. 
She's  monstrous  subtle,  DolL 

Dor.  The  devil,  I  think, 
Cannot  out-subtle  thee. 

Tho.  If  he  play  fair  play. 
Come,  you  must  help  me  presently. 
Dor.  I  discard  you. 
Tho.  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  nor  eat ! 
Dor.  I'll  no  hand  with  you, 
No  bawd  to  your  abuses. 

Tho.  By  this  light,  Doll, 
Nothing  but  in  the  way  of  honesty ! 

Dor.  Thou  never  knew'  st  that  road :   I  hear 

your  vigils.  • 
Tho.  Sweet  honey  Doll—If  I  don't  marry  her, 
Honestly  marry  her ;  if  I  mean  not  honourably- 
Come,  thou  shalt  help  me — ^Take  heed  how  you 

vex  me  I 
I'll  help  thee  to  a  husband  too,  a  fine  gentleman, 
(I  know  thou'rt  mad)  a  tall  young  man,  a  brown 
man; 

I  swear  he  has  his  maidenhead ;  a  rich  man 

Dwr.   You  may  come  in  to  dinner,  and  I'll 

answer  ye. 
Tho.  Nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  Doll.— Four  Hun- 
dred a-year,  wench  I .  \,Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Michaxl  and  Yai^smtuik. 

Mich.  Good  sir,  go  back  again,  and  take  my 
counsel: 
Sores  are  not  cured  by  sorrows,  nor  time  broke 
Pull'd  back  again  by  sighs.  [from  us 

VtU.  What  should  I  do,  friend  > 

Mich,  Do  that  that  may  redeem  you,  go  back 
quickly : 
Sebsstian's  daughter  can  prevail  much  with  her ; 
The  abbess  is  her  aunt  too. 

Val.  But  my  friend  then. 
Whose  love  and  loss  is  equal  tied  ? 

Mich.  Content  you ; 
That  shall  be  my  task.     If  he  be  alive. 
Or  where  my  travel  and  my  care  may  reach  him, 
rU  bring  him  back  again. 

VcU.  Say  he  come  back 
To  piece  his  poor  friend's  life  out,  and  my  mistress 
Be  vow'd  for  ever  a  recluse  ? 

Mich.  So  suddenly 
She  cannot ;  haste  you  therefore  instantly  away. 
To  put  that  danger  by.    First,  as  to  a  fiither,  [sir. 
Then  as  a  friend,  she  was  committed  to  you. 
And  all  the  care  she  now  has :   By  which  privilege 
She  cannot  do  herself  this  violence. 
But  you  may  break  it,  and  the  law  allows  you. 

Val.  Oh,  but  I  forced  her  to  iL 

Mich.  Leave  disputing 
Against  yourself :  If  you  will  needs  be  miserable, 
'Spite  of  her  goodness,  and  your  friend's  persua- 
Think  on,  and  thrive  thereafter.  [sions, 

Val.  I  will  home  then. 
And  follow  your  advice ;  and,  good,  good  Michael — 


Mich.  No  more ;  I  know  your  soul's  divided, 
Valentine : 
Cure  but  that  part  at  home  with  speedy  marriage, 
Ere  my  return  ;  for  then  those  thoughts  that  vex'd 

her. 
While  there  ran  any  stream  for  loose  affections. 
Will  be  stopt  up,  and  chaste-eyed  honour  guide  her. 
Away,  and  hope  the  best  still !     I'll  work  for  you, 
And  pray  too,  heartily.    Away ;  no  more  words ! 

[Exennt. 


SCENE  ly.-— Another  Street. 
Enter  Hylas  and  8am. 

Hylat.  I  care  not  for  my  broken  head. 
But  that  it  should  be  his  plot,  and  a  wench  too, 
A  lousy,  lazy  wench  prepared  to  do  it ! 

Sam.  Thou  hadst  as  good  be  quiet ;  for  o'  my 
He'll  put  another  on  thee  else.  [conscience 

Hyias.  I  am  resoliKd 
To  call  him  to  account.    Was  it  not  manifest 
He  meant  a  mischief  to  me,  and  UnghM  at  me, 
When  he  lay  roaring  out  his  leg  was  broken, 
And  no  such  matter?     Had  he  broke  his  neck. 
Indeed  'twould  ne'er  have  grieved  me.     Gallows 
Why  should  he  choose  out  me  ?  [gall  him  1 

Sam.  Thou'rt  ever  ready 
To  thrust  thyself  into  these  she-occasions, 
And  he  as  full  of  knavery  to  accept  it. 

Hylae.  WeU,  if  I  Uve,  I'll  have  a  new  trick  for 
him. 

Sam,  That  will  not  be  amiss,  but  to  fight  with 
him 
Is  to  no  purpose  :  Besides,  he's  truly  valiant. 
And  a  most  deadly  hand ;  thou  never  fought'st  yet, 
Nor  o'  my  conscience,  hast  no  faith  in  fighting. 

Hyltu.  No,  no,  I  will  not  fight. 

Sam.  Besides,  the  quarrel. 
Which  has  a  woman  in't,  to  make  it  scurvy, 
Who  would  lie  stinking  in  a  surgeon's  hands, 
A  month  or  two  this  weather  ?  for,  believe  it^ 
He  never  hurts  under  a  quarter's  healing. 

HyUu.   No;  upon  better  thought,  I  will  not 
fight,  Sam, 
But  watch  my  time. 

Sam.  To  pay  him  with  a  project ; 
Watch  him  too,  I  would  wish  you.     Pr'ythee  tell 
Dost  thou  affect  these  women  still  ?  [me, 

HyUu.  Yes  'faith,  Sam, 
I  love  'em  even  as  well  as  e'er  I  did  ; 
Nay,  if  my  brains  were  beaten  out,  I  must  to* 'em. 

Sam.  Dost  thou  love  any  woman  ? 

HyUu.  Any  woman. 
Of  what  degree  or  calling. 

Sam.  Of  any  age  too  ? 

Hylas^  Of  any  age,  from  fourscore  to  fourteen, 
Of  any  fashion.  [boy ; 

Sam.  And  defect  too  ? 

Hyiaa.  Right; 
For  Uiose  I  love^  to  lead  roe  to  repentance. 
A  woman  with  no  nose,  after  my  surquedry. 
Shews  like  King  Philip's  moral,  Memento  mori  ; 
And  she  that  has  a  wooden  leg  demonstrates, 
**  Like  hypocrites,  we  halt  before  the  gallows ;" 
An  old  one,  with  one  tooth,  seems  to  say  to  us, 
'*  Sweet  meats  have  sour  sauce ;"  she  that's  full  of 

aches, 
"  Crumb  not  your  bread  before  your  taste  your 
And  many  morals  we  may  find.  [porridge  :" 
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Sam.  'Tis  well,  sir, 
You  make  so  worthy  uses.     Bat,  quid  igitur  9 
What  shall  we  now  determiiie  ? 

Hylat,  Let's  consider 
An  hour  or  two  how  I  may  fit  this  fellow. 

Sam.  Let's  find  him  first;   he'll  quickly  gtre 
occasion: 
Bat  take  heed  to  yoorseif,  and  say  I  wam'd  yon ; 
He  has  a  pla^y  pate. 

HyUu.  That  at  my  danger.  IBxwtU. 


SCENE  Y,—The  Harbour. 

Enter  Sailors  tinging .-  to  them,  Michaxl  and  Fiuurciaco 

severaUg. 
Sail.  Aboard,  aboard !  the  wind  stands  fair. 
Mieh.  These  call  for  passengers  ;  I'll  stay  and 


What  men  they  take  aboard. 
Fran.  A  boat,  a  boat,  a  boat  I 
SaiL  Away  then. 

Fran.  Whither  are  ye  boond,  firiends  ? 
Sail.  Down  to  the  Streigfats. 
Mieh.  Ha  1  'tis  not  much  unlike  him. 
Fran.  May  I  have  passage  fi)r  my  money  ? 
Saii.  And  welcome  too. 
Afich.  'Tis  he  ;  I  know  'tis  he  now. 
Fran.  Then,  merrily  aboard.  And,  noble  friend. 
Heaven's  goodness  keep  thee  ever,  and  all  virtue 
Dwell  in  thy  bosom.  Ceilidh !  my  last  tears 
I  leave  behind  me  thos,  a  sacrifice  ! 
For  I  dare  stay  no  longer  to  betray  you. 

Mich.  Be  not  so  quick,  sir. — Sailors,  I  here 
charge  ye, 
By  virtue  of  this  warrant,  as  you'll  answer  it, 
(For  both  your  ship  and  merchant  I  know  per- 
fectly) 
Lay  hold  upon  this  fellow  ! 
Fran.  Fellow? 
Mich.  Ay,  sir. 

Saii.  No  hand  to  sword,  sir ;  we  shall  master  you. 
Fetch  out  the  manacles ! 

Fran.  I  do  obey  ye. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  inform  me  truly 
How  I  am  guilty. 

Mich.  You  have  robb'd  a  gentleman. 
One  that  you  are  bound  to  for  your  life  and  being ; 
Money  and  horse  unjustly  you  took  from  him, 
And  something  of  more  note ;  but  for  you're  a 

gentleman 

Fran.  It  shall  be  so  ;  and  here  I'll  end  all 
miseries. 
Since  friendship  is  so  cruel ! — I  confess  it. 
And,  which  is  more,  a  hundred  of  these  robberies : 
This  ring  I  stole  too  from  him,  and  this  jewel. 
The  first  and  last  of  all  my  wealth.— Forgive  me, 

lAside. 
My  innocence  and  truth,  for  saying  I  stole  'em, 
And  may  they  prove  of  value  but  to  recompence 
The  thousandth  part  of  his  love,  and  bread  I  have 

eaten! — 
Pray  see  'em  render'd,  noble  sir !  and  so 
I  yield  me  to  your  power. 

Mich.  Guard  him  to  th'  water, 
I  charge  you,  sailors ;  there  I  will  receive  him, 
And  back  convey  him  to  a  justice. 

Saii.  Come,  sir ; 
Look  to  your  neck  ;  yoa  are  like  to  sail  i'  th'  air 
^OW.  lExeunL 


SCENE  VI— ^  Roam  m  SsBAsnAx's  Hime. 

Enter  Thomas,  in  Woman's  CUihet,  Domnwt, 
andMaJd. 

Tho.  Come,  quickly,  quickly,   qmcUy;  pa^ 
me  handsomely ; 
Take  heed  my  nose  be  not  in  grain  too. 
Come,  Doll,  Doll,  dixen  me. 

Dor.  If  you  should  play  now 
Your  devil's  parts  again 

Tho.  *'  Yea  and  nay,"  Dorothy. 

Dor.  If  je  do  any  tldng,  but  that  ye  have  iwcn 
Which  only  is  access [u., 

Tho.  As  I'm  a  gentleman ! 
Out  with  this  hair,  Doll,  handsomely. 

Dor.  You  have  your  breeches  ? 

Tho.  1  pr'ythee  away ;  thoa  know'st  I'm  mm- 
stzous  ticklish : 
What,  dost  thou  think  I  love  to  blast  my  battocb ' 

Dor.  I'll  plague  you  for  this  rog:«ery ;  for  I 
know  irell 
What  you  intend,  sir.  {,Ai^ 

Tho.  On  with  my  muffler  ! 

Dor.  You're  a  sweet  lady !      Come,  let's  ict 
you  curtsey : 
What,  broke  i'  th'  bum  ?     Hold  ap  yoor  head. 

Tho.  Plague  on't, 
I  shall  bepiss  my  breedies  if  I  cower  thus ! 
Come,  am  I  ready  ? 

Maid.  At  all  points  as  like,  sir. 
As  if  yon  were  my  mistress. 

Dor.  Who  goes  with  you  ? 

Tho.  None  but  my  fortune  and  myself.     'J-^'- 

Dor.  Bless  you  ! — 
Now  run  thou  for  thy  life,  and  get  before  him. 
(Take  the  bye-way)  and  tell  my  ooiiain  Mary 
In  what  shape  he  intends  to  come  to  oozen  ber: 
111  follow  at  thy  heels  myself.     Fly,  wench ! 

Maid.  rUdoit.  [£r- 

Enter  SBBAsnAJt  and  Tboxas. 

Dor.  My  father  has  met  him ;  thi*  goes  excel- 
lent! 
And  I'll  away  in  time.  Look  to  your  akin,  Thomau* ' 

[Full 

Seb.  What,  are  you  grown  so  oom-fed,  goodj 
Gillian, 
You  will  not  know  your  father  ?    What  v^aries 
Have  you  in  hand?  what  out-leaps,  dirty  heeis. 
That  at  these  hours  of  night  you  most  be  gaddin?. 
And  through  the  orchard  take  your  private  passage : 
T^liat,  is  the  breese  in  your  breech  ?    Or  has  joor 

brother 
Appointed  you  an  hour  of  meditation 
How  to  demean  himself  ?     Get  you  to  bed,  dnb. 
Or  I'll  so  crab  your  shoulders — You  demure  slat. 
You  civil  dish  of  sliced  beef,  get  yon  in  I 

Tho.  I  wi'  not,  that  I  wi'  not 

Seb.  Is  it  even  so,  dame  ? 
Have  at  you  with  a  night-spell  then  I 

Tho.  Pray  hold,  sir  ! 

Seb.  St  George,  St  George,  our  ladj**  knight. 
He  walks  by  day,  h>  does  he  by  ni^t; 
And  when  he  had  her  found. 
He  her  boat  and  her  bound. 
Until  to  him  her  troth  she  plight. 
She  would  not  atir  from  him  that  night 

Tho.  Nay  tlien,  have  at  yon  with  a  ooanter 
spell: 
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From  elves,  hobs,  aad  fairies. 
That  trouble  our  dairies. 
From  fire-drakes  and  fiends. 
And  such  as  the  devil  sends, 
Defend  us,  good  Heaven  I 

^Knocks  doum  SKa&sriAM,  and  exiU 

Enter  LAimcsior. 
L^aun,  Bless  my  master !      Look  up,   sir,   I 
Up  with  yoar  eyes  to  Heaven !  [beseech  yoa  1 

Seb,  Up  with  yoar  nose,  sir  ! 
I  do  not  bleed.  *Twbs  a  sound  knock  she  gave  me : 
A  plaguy  mankind  girl !     How  my  brains  totter  ! 
Well,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  got  one  thousand 

pound  more 
With  this  dog  trick.     Mine  own  true  spirit  in  her 
I^aun.  In  her  ?     Alas,  sir,  [too. 

Alas,  poor  gentlewoman,  she  a  hand  so  heavy, 
To  knock  you  like  a  oalf  down,  or  so  brave  a 
courage 

To  beat  her  father?    If  you  could  believe,  sir 

Seb.  Who  wouldst  thou  make  me  believe  it  was  ? 

the  devil  ? 
Laun,  One  that  spits  fire  as  fast  as  he  some- 
times, sir, 
And  changes  shapes  as  often ;  your  son  Thomas. 
Never  wonder ;  if  it  be  not  he,  straight  hang  me. 

Seb.  He  ?     If  it  be  so, 
I'll  put  thee  in  my  will ;  and  there's  an  end  on*t. 
Laun.  I  saw  lus  legs ;  he  has  boots  on  like  a 
player, 
Under  his  wench's  clothes ;  'tis  he,  'tis  Thomas, 
In  his  own  sister's  clothes,  sir,  and  I  canvast  him. 
Seb.  No  more  words  then;  we'll  watch  him. 
Thou'lt  not  believe,  Launoe, 
How  heartily  glad  I  am. 

Laun.  May  you  be  gladder  ! 
But  not  this  way,  sir. 
Seb.  No  more  words,  but  watch  him.     lExeunL 


SCENE  VII.^^  Room  in  the  Residence  of 

Ma.ry. 

Enter  Mary,  Dorothy,  and  Maid. 

Mary.  When  comes  he  ? 

Dor.  Presently. 

Mary.  Then  get  you  up,  Doll ; 
Away  ;  I'll  straight  come  to  you.     Is  all  ready  ? 

Maid.  AU. 

Mary.  Let  the  light  stand  far  enough. 

Maid.  'Tis  placed  so. 

Mary.  Stay  you  to  entertain  him  to  his  chamber : 
But  keep  close,  wench  ;  he  flies  at  all. 

Maid.  I  warrant  you. 

Mary,  You  need  no  more  instruction  ? 

Maid.  I  am  perfect.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  VIII.— TA^  Street  before  the  same 

House. 
Enter  Talsntinx  and  Thomas. 

Tho.  More  stops  yet?     Sure  the  fiend's  my 
ghostly  father. 
Old  Valentine  I  what  wind's  in  his  poop  ? 

Vol.  Lady, 
You  are  met  most  happUy.     Oh,  gentle  Doll, 
Yon  must  now  do  me  an  especial  favour. 
Tho.  What  is  it,   Master  Valentine?     I  am 
sorely  troubled 
With  a  salt  rheum  fallen  t'  my  gums. 


Vol.  I'll  teU  yon, 
And  let  it  move  you  equally :  My  blest  mistress, 
Upon  a  sliffht  occasion  taking  anger, 
Took  also  (to  undo  me)  your  aunt's  nunnery. 
From  whence,  by  my  persuasion,  to  redeem  her 
Will  be  impossible ;  nor  have  I  liberty 
To  come  and  visit  her.    My  good,  good  Dorothy, 
You  are  most  powerful  with  her,  and  your  aunt  too. 
And  have  access  at  all  hours  liberally ; 
Speak  now  or  never  for  me. 

Tho.  In  a  nunnery  ? 
That  course  must  not  be  suffer'd,  Master  Valen- 
tine; 
Her  mother  never  knew  it— Rare  sport  for  me  I 

[^Aside. 

Sport  upon  sport! —By  the  break  of  day  I'll  meet 

ye; 

And  fear  not,  man ;  we'll  have  her  out,  I  warrant 
I  cannot  stay  now.  [ye. 

Val.  You'U  not  break  ? 

Hio.  By  no  means. 
Good  night.  * 

Vol.  Good  night,  kind  mistress  Doll.        lExii. 

Tho.  This  thrives  well ; 
Every  one  takes  me  for  my  sister ;  excellent ! 
This  nunnery's  fallen  so  pat  too,  to  my  figure. 
Where  there  be  handsome  wenches,  and  they  shall 

know  it, 
If  once  I  creep  in,  ere  they  get  me  out  again. 
Stay,  here's  the  house,  and  one  of  her  maids. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Who's  there  ? 
Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy  1  You  are  a  stranger. 

Tho.  Still  MUtress  Dorothy  ?  This  geer  will 
cotton.  lAiide. 

Maid.  Will  you  walk  in,  forsooth  ? 

Tho.  Where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Maid.  Not  very  well ;  she's  gone  to  bed :  I  am 
You. are  come  so  fit  to  comfort  her.  [glad 

Tho.  Yes,  I'll  comfort  her. 

Maid.  'Pray  make  not  much  noise,  for  she's  sure 
asleep. 
You  know  your  side ;  creep  softly  in :  your  com- 
Will  warm  her  well.  [pany 

Tho.  I  warrant  thee  I'll  warm  her. 

Maid,  Your  brother  has  been  here ;  the  strangest 

Tho.  A  very  rogue,  a  rank  rogue  1  [fellow ! 

Maid,  I'll  conduct  you 
Even  to  her  chamber-door,  and  there  commit  you. 

[_Ex€unt. 


SCENE  IX. — Before  the  House  o/ Michael. 
Enter  Michabl,  Fraitciscx),  and  Officers. 

Mich.  Come,  sir,  for  this  night  I  shall  enter- 
tain you, 
And  like  a  gentleman,  howe'er  your  fortune 
Hath  cast  you  on  the  worst  part. 

Fran.  How  you  please,  sir : 
I  am  resolved  ;  nor  can  a  joy  or  misery 
Much  move  me  now. 

Mich.  I  am  angry  with  myself  now  [Aside. 

For  putting  this  forced  way  upon  his  patience ; 
Yet  any  other  course  had  been  too  slender. 
Yet  what  to  think  1  know  not :  for  most  liberally 
He  hath  oonfess'd  strange  wrongs,  which,  if  they 

prove  so, 
Howe'er  the  other's  long  love  may  forget  all, 
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Yet  'twas  most  fit  he  should  come  back,  and  this 

way 

Drink  that ;  and  now  to  my  care  leave  your  pri- 

soner ; 
I'll  be  his  guard  for  this  night. 

0£fi,  Good  night  to  your  worship.  [Exeunt. 

Mich.  Good  night,  my  honest  friends.     Come, 
sir,  I  hope 
There  shall  be  no  such  canse  of  such  a  sadness 
As  yon  put  on. 

Fran,  'Faith,  sir,  my  rest  is  up. 


And  what  I  now  poll  shall  no  more  ailiet  me 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span-counter ;  nor  is  my  faot 
The  map  of  anything  I  seem  to  siEffer : 
Lighter  affections  seldom  dweD  in  me,  sr. 
Mich.  A  constant  gentleman. — 'Vtoaid  1  kad 
taken 
A  fever,  when  I  took  this  harsh  way  to  i&tarb 

him! — 
Come,  walk  with  me,  sir ;  ere  to-morrow  nigkc 
I  doubt  not  but  to  see  all  this  blown  over. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— mghi.     The  Street  b^ore 
Yalbmtink's  House, 

Enter  "ELrhAB. 

Hyku.  I  have  dogg'd  his  sister,  (sure  'twas  she) 
And  I  hope  she  will  come  back  again  this  night 
Sam  I  have  lost  of  purpose :  Now  if  I  can,    [too  ; 
With  all  the  art  I  have,  as  she  comes  back. 
But  win  a  parley  for  my  broken  pate. 
Off  goes  her  maidenhead,  and  there's  mndicta  ! 
They  stir  about  the  house ;  TU  stand  at  distance. 

lExU. 

SCENE  11.—^  Bedchamber  in  the  tame.    A 
Black-Moor  discovered  lying  in  the  bed. 

Enter  Maby  and  Dobotby,  and  then  Thomas  and  Maid. 

Dor.  Is  he  come  in  ? 

Mary.  Speak  softly ; 
He  is.  and  there  he  goes. 

Tho.  Good  night,  good  night,  wench ! 

Maid.  As  softly  as  you  can.  lExit. 

Tho.  I'll  play  the  mouse,  Nan. — 
How  close  the  little  thief  lies  ! 

Mary.  How  he  itches ! 

[DoROTHT  and  Mary  ttand  apart 

Dor.  What  would  you  give  now  to  be  there, 
and  I 
At  home.  Mall? 

Mary.  Peace;  for  shame  I 

Tho.  In  what  a  fig^ure 
The  litUe  fool  has  puU'd  itself  together ! 
Anon  you  will  lie  straighter ;  ha!  there's  rare  dr. 

cumstance 
Belongs  to  su6h  a  treatise:  Do  you  tumble  ? 
I'll  tumble  with  you  straight,  wench.     She  sleeps 

soundly. 
Full  little  think'st  thou  of  thy  joy  that's  coming. 
The  sweet,  sweet  joy  !  full  little  of  the  kisses ; 
But  those  unthought-of  things  come  ever  happiest. 
How  soft  the  rogue  feels !  Oh,  you  little  villain. 
You  delicate  coy  thief,  how  I  shall  thrum  you ! 
Your  •'  Fy ;   away,  good  servant!  as  yon  are  a 
gentleman  ! " 

Mary.  Pr'ytheeleave  laughing. 

Tho.  **  Out  upon  you,  Thomas  ! 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I'll  ctdl  the  house  up  ! 
Oh,  God,  I  .am  sure  you  will  notl"   shall  not 

serve  yon. 
For  up  you  go  now,  an  you  were  my  father. 

Mary.  Your  courage  will  be  oool'd  anon. 

Tho.  If  I  do  hang  tor't. 
Yet  I'll  be  quarter'd  here  first. 


Dor.  Oh,  fierce  villain ! 

Mary.  What  would  he  do  indeed,  DoH  ? 

Dor.  You  had  best  try  him. 

Tho.  I'll  kiss  thee  ere  I  come  to  bed.  svnt 

Mary.  Pr'ythee,  leave  laughing.  [Mary— 

Dor.  Oh,  for  gentle  Nicholas  1 

Tho.  And  view  that  stormy  fiuse  thai  has  so 
thunder'd  me. 
A  coldness  crept  over^t  now?     By  yovir  kan, 

candle. 
And  next,  door,  by   yonrs  too !  So ;    a  prrttr, 

pretty — 
Shall  I  now  look  upon  ye  ?  By  this  light  it  mam 

Mary.  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  air !       [■«■ 

Tho.  Holy  saints  defend  me  ! 
The  devil,  devil,  devU,  devil !  oh,  the  devil ! 

Mary,  Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  The  devil !  th. 
the  devil  I 

Tho.  I  am  abused  most  damnedly,  most  beaadr '. 
Yet,  if  it  be  a  she-devil — ^but  the  house  is  up. 
And  here's  no  staying  longer  in  this 
Woman,  I  here  disclaim  thee ;  and,  in 
I'll  marry  with  that  devil,  but  I'll  vex  thee ! 

Mary.  By'r  Lady,  but  you  shall  not,  air;  H 
watch  ye. 

Tho.  Plague  o'  your  Spanish  leatiier  hide !  H 
waken  you.  IBeaUthiUem 

Devil,  good  night !  Good  nig^t,  good  devil ! 

Moor.  Oh  I 

Tho.  Roar  again,  devil,  roar  again.  lEr>i- 

Moor.  Oh,  oh,  sir ! 

Mary.  Open  the  doors  before  him ;  let  hin 
vanish : 
Now,  let  him  come  again,  I'll  use  him  kinder.— 
How  now,  wench  ? 

Moor.  'Pray  lie  here  yourself  next,  mistzos, 
And  entertain  your  sweetheart. 

Mary.  What  said  he  to  thee  ? 

Moor.  I  had  a  soft  bed,  and  I  slept  ont  all 
But  his  kind  farewell :  You  may  bake  me  now, 
For,  o'  my  conscience,  he  has  made  me  venison. 

Mary.  Alas,  poor  Kate!  I'll  give  thee  aae^ 

Dor.  And  I  a  waistcoat,  wench.  [petticoat  ' 

Mary.  Draw  in  the  bed,  maids, 
And  see  it  made  again ;  put  fresh  sheets  on  too, 
For  Doll  and  I.  Come,  wench,  let's  laqgh  an  boor  , 

now. 
To-morrow,  early,  will  we  see  young  Cellide ; 
They  say  she  has  taken  sanctuary :  Love  and  h«y 
Are  thidE  sown,  but  come  up  so  full  of  thistks !       > 

Dor.  They  must  needs.  Mall,  for  *tis  a  piickiq?  f 

age  grown.  j 

i  Pr'ythee,  to  bed,  for  I  am  monstrous  sleqyy.  , 
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Mary,  A  match ;  but  art  not  thon  thy  brother  ? 
Dor,  *Woiild  I  were,  weach  1 
You  should  hear  further. 
Mary,  Come ;  no  more  of  that,  Doll ! 

{Xh€  Scent  «*tfte. 

SCENE  III.— £e/ore  the  tame  Hwse. 
Enter  Tbomas  Aom  <*«  houu  /  Htlab  at  the  door. 

Hylat.  I  heard  the  doors  clap ;  now,  an't  be  thy 
wilj,  wench- 
By  th'  mass,  she  cornea. — ^Yon  are  Curly  met,  &ir 

gentlewoman ! 
I  take  it.  Mistress  Doll,  Sebastian's  daughter. 
Tho,  You  take  [it]  right,  sir.— Hylas,  are  you 
ferreting  ?  [Aeide. 

I'll  fit  you  with  a  penny-worth  presently. 
Hylat.  How  dare  you  walk  so  late,  sweet,  so 

weak  guarded  ? 
Tho,  'Faith,  sir,  I  do  no  harm,  nor  none  I  look 
for; 
Yet  I  am  glad  I  have  met  so  good  a  gentleman. 
Against  all  chances ;  for  though  I  never  knew  you, 
Yet  I  have  heard  much  good  spoke  of  you. 

Hylat,  Hark  you ; 
What  if  a  man  should  kirn  you  ? 
Tho.  That's  no  harm,  sir. — 
'Pray  God  he  'scapes  my  beard  I  there  lies  the  mis- 
chief. 
Hylat.  Her  lips  are  monstrous  rugged ;  but  that 
surely  [,Kittet  him. 

Is  but  the  sharpness  of  the  weather. — Hark  ye, 

once  more, 
And  in  your  ear,  sweet  mistress,  (for  you  are  so, 
And  ever  shall  be  from  this  hour,  I  have  vow'd  it} — 

Enter  SaaAsnAif  and  LAUHcauyr,  and  stand  apart, 

Seh.  Why,  that's  my  daughter,  rogue ;  dost  thou 
not  see  her 
Kissing  that  fellow  there,  there  in  that  comer  ? 

Laun.  Kissing? 

Seb,  Now,  now ;  now  they  agree  o*  th'  match 
too. — 

Tho,  Nay  then,  you  love  me  not. 

Hylat,  By  this  white  hand,  Doll  I 

Tho,  I  must  confess,  I  have  long  desired  your 
sight,  sir. — 

Latin.  Why,  there's  the  boots  still,  sir. 

Seb.  Hang  boots,  sir  ! 
Why,  they'll  wear  breeches  too. — 

Tho.  Dishonest  me  ? 
Not  for  the  world. — 

Set.  Why,  now  they  kiss  again ;  there ! 
I  knew  'twas  she,  and  that  her  crafty  stealing 
Out  the  back  way  must  needs  have  such  a  mean- 

Lann.  I  am  at  my  small  wits'  end. —         [ing. 

Tho.  If  you  mean  honourably — 

Laun.  Did  she  ne'er  beat  you  before,  sir  ? 

Seb,  Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 
Thou  rascal  slave,  hast  thou  not  twice  abused  me  ? 
Hast  thou  not  spoil'd  the  boy  ?   By  thine  own  co- 
venant, 
Would'st  thou  not  now  be  hang'd  ? 

Laun,  I  think  I  would,  sir ; 
But  you  are  so  impatient !   Does  not  this  shew, 

sir,— 
I  do  beseech  you  speak,  and  speak  with  judgment. 
And  let  the  case  be  equally  considered — 
Far  braTcr  in  your  daughter  ?  In  a  son  now, 
'Tis  nothing,  of  no  mark,  every  man  does  it ; 


But  to  beget  a  daughter,  a  man-maiden. 
That  reaches  at  these  high  exploits,  is  admirable  I 
Nay,  she  goes  far  beyond  him ;  for  when  durst  he, 
But  when  he  was  drunk,  do  any  thing  to  speak  of? 
This  is  Sebastian  truly. 

Seb,  Thou  say'st  right,  Launce ; 
And  there's  my  hand  onoe  more.— 

Tho,  Not  without  marriage. 

Seb,  Didst  thou  hear  that  ? 

Laun.  I  think  she  spoke  of  marriage. 

Seb,  And  he  shall  marry  her  (for  it  seems  she 
likes  him.) 
And  their  first  boy  shall  be  my  heir. 

Laun,  Ay,  marry. 
Now  you  go  right  to  work. — 

Tho,  Fy,  fy,  sir  1 
Now  I  have  promised  you  this  night  to  marry, 
Would  you  it  so  intemperate  ?  are  you  a  gentle- 
man? 

Hylat,  I  have  no  maw  to  marriage,  yet  this 

rascal  lAtide. 

Tempts  me  extremely. — ^Will  you  marry  presently  ? 

Tho,  Get  you  afore,  and  stay  me  at  the  chapel, 
Close  by  the  nunnery  ;  there  you  shall  find  a  night- 
priest. 
Little  Sir  Hugh,  and  he  can  say  the  matrimony 
Oyer  without  book  :  for  we  must  have  no  company. 
Nor  light,  for  fear  my  father  know,  which  must 

not  yet  be ; 
And  then  to-morrow  night 

Hylat,  Nothing  to-night,  sweet  ? 

Tho*  No,  not  a  bit.    I  am  sent  of  business. 
About  my  dowry,  sweet ;  do  not  you  spoil  all  now  ; 
'Tis  of  much  haste. — I  can  scarce  stay  the  mar- 
Now,  if  you  love  me,  get  you  gone !  [riage  I 

Hylat,  You'll  foUow  ? 

Tho,  Within  this  hour,  my  sweet  chick. 

Hylat.  Kiss. 

Tho,  {^Atide,']  A  rope  kiss  you ! — 
Come,  come ;  I  stand  o'thoms. 

Hylat,  Methinks  her  mouth  still 
Is  monstrous  rough ;  but  they  have  ways  to  mend 
Farewell !  [it.— 

lExit. 

Tho,  Farewell !— I'll  fit  you  with  a  wife,  sir. 

iExit. 

Seb,  Come,  follow  dose ;  I'll  see  the  end  she 
aims  at. 
And  if  he  be  a  handsome  fellow,  Lanncelot, 
Fiai  !  'tis  done>  and  all  my  state  is  settled.  lExeunt 


SCENE  lY, —The  Abbey  qf  St,  Katherine't, 

Enter  Abbess,  CaixiDa,  and  Nuni. 

Abbett.  Come,  to  your  matins,  maids  ! — These 
earlj  hours. 
My  gentle  daughter,  will  disturb  a  while 
Your  fair  eyes,  nurtured  in  ease. 

Cel.  No,  virtuous  mother, 
"Hs  for  my  holy  health,  to  purchase  which 
They  shall  forget  the  child  of  ease,  soft  slumbers. 
Oh,  my  afflicted  heart,  how  thou  art  tortured ! 

lAtide, 
And,  Love,  how  like  a  tyrant  thou  reign'st  in  me, 
Commanding  and  forbidding  at  one  instant  I 
Why  came  1  hither,  that  desire  to  have 
Only  all  liberty  to  make  me  happy  ? 
Why  didst  thou  bring  that  young  man  home,  oby 
Valentine, 
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That  Yirtaous  youth  ?  Why  didst  thou  speak  hia 

goodness, 
la  such  a  phrase  as  if  all  tongneSy  all  praises^ 
Were  made  for  him  ?    Oh,  fond  and  ignorant ! 
Why  didst  thou  foster  my  affection 
Till  it  grew  up  to  know  no  other  father, 
And  then  betray  it  ? 

AbbeM,  Can  you  sing  ? 

CeL  Yes,  mother. 
My  sorrows  only. 

AbbesM,  Be  gone,  and  to  the  choir,  then. 

lExeunU    Music,  tinging. 


SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  Michael's  House. 
Enter  Michabl  and  Semmt,  and  Fhancis. 

Mich.  Hast  thou  inquired  him  out  ? 

Sertf.  He's  not  at  home,  sir ; 
His  sister  thinks  he's  gone  to  th'  nunnery. 

Mich,  Most  likely;  I'll  away.    An  hour  hence, 
sirrah. 
Come  you  along  with  this  young  gentleman  ; 
Do  him  all  service,  and  fair  office. 

Serv,  Yes,  sir.  lExeunt. 

— ♦— 

SCENE  VI.— -^  Street. 

Enter  Hylab  and  Sam. 

Sam.  Where  hast  thou  been,  man  ? 

HyUu.  Is  there  ne'er  a  shop  open  ? 
I'll  give  thee  a  pair  of  gloves,  Sam. 

Sam.  What's  the  matter? 

HyUu.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Sam.  Thou  art  not  married  ? 

HyUu.  By  th'  mass  but  I  am,  all  to  be  married ; 
I  am  i'  th'  order  now,  Sam. 

Sam,  To  whom,  pr'ythee  ? 
I  thought  there  was  so  much  trick  in*t,  you  stole 

from  me. 
But  who,  for  Heaven's  sake  ? 

Hylas.  Even  the  sweetest  woman, 
The  rarest  woman,  Samuel,  and  the  lustiest ; 
But  wond'rous  honest,  honest  as  the  ice,  boy. 
Not  a  bit  beforehand,  for  my  life,  sirrah ; 
And  of  a  lusty  kindred  ! 

Sam.  Bat  who,  Hylas  ? 

Hylas.  The  young  gentleman  and  I  are  like  to  be 
friends  again; 
The  £ites  will  have  it  so. 

Sam.  Who,  Monsieur  Thomas  ? 

HyUu.  AH  wrongs  forgot. 

Sam,  Oh,  now  I  smell  you,  Hylas ; 
Does  he  know  of  it  ? 

HyUu.  N09  there's  the  trick  I  owe  him  ; 
'Tis  done,  boy ;  we  are  fast,  'faith !    My  youth 
Shall  know  I  am  aforehand,  for  his  qualities,  [now 

Sam.  Is  there  no  trick  in*t  ? 

Hylas.  None,  but  up  and  ride,  boy. 
I  have  made  her  no  jointure  neither  ;  there  I  have 
paid  him. 

Sam,  She's  a  brave  wench. 

HyUu.  She  shall  be,  as  I'll  use  her ; 
And,  if  she  anger  me,  all  his  abuses 
ril  clap  upon  her  cassock. 

Sam.  Take  heed,  Hyks ! 

Hylas.  'Tis  p^st  that,  Sam.      Come,  I  must 
meet  her  presently. 
And  thou  shalt  see  me  a  most  glorious  husband. 

[_Extunt. 


SCENE  Vn.—Beforethe  GaUsoftieN\ 

Enter  Douotby,  Mart,  and  TALontxt. 

Dor.  In  troth,  sir,  you  ne*er  spoke  to  me. 

Val.  Can  you  forget  me  ? 
Did  not  you  promise  all  your  help  and  cnmun^ 
In  my  be)iBlf,  but  for  <me  hour  to  see  her  ? 
Did  you  not  swear  it  ?  By  this  hand  no  strktocsf 
Nor  rule  this  house  holds,  shall  by  me  be  hnitz 

Dor,  I  saw  you  not  these  two  days. 

Val,  Do  not  wrong  me  ! 
I  met  you,  by  my  life,  just  as  yon  enter'd 
This  gentle  lady's  lodge,  last  night,  thus  suited. 
About  eleven  o*clock. 

Dor,  'Tis  true,  I  was  there ; 
But  that  I  saw  or  spoke  to  you 

Mary.  I  have  found  it ;  i-^p^  ^  Jk»em 

Your  brother  Thomas,  Doll ! 

Dor.  Pray,  sir,  be  satisfied. 
And  wherein  I  can  do  you  good,  command  wt^ 
What  a  mad  fool  is  this  !— Stay  here  a  while,  ^r, 
Whilst  we  walk  in  and  make  your  pesce. 

Val.  I  thank  yon.  [J  t^uakr^ » 

ISxnntimT.  • 


SCENE  VIII.— ^  HaU  within  the  Kntiflj 

Enter  Ahhem. 
Abbess.  Why,  what's  the  matter  there  ncot: 
these  maids  ? 
Now,  benedicite  I  Have  you  got  the  breeie  tbm 
Give  me  my  holy  sprinkle ! 

Enter  two  VuMt^ 

1  yun.  Oh,  madam. 
There  is  a  strange  thing  like  a  gentiewoount 
Like  Mistress  Dorothy,  (I  think  the  fieod) 
Crept  into  the  nunnery,  we  know  not  whidi  v>!< 
Plays  revel-rout  among  us. 

Abbess.  Give  me  my  holy-water  pot ! 

1  Nun.  Here,  madam. 

Abbess.    [Sprinkling  the  ground.]    Spirit  d 
earth  or  air,  I  do  conjure  thee. 
Of  water,  or  of  fire [Sjn^*  r*:'  '^ 

1  Nun.  Hark,  madam,  hark  ! 
Abbess.  Be  thou  ghost  that  cannot  rest. 

Or  a  shadow  of  the  bless'd. 

Be  thou  black,  or  white,  or  i^reen, 

Be  thou  heard,  or  to  be  seen 

Enter  Thomas  and  Ckludb. 

2  Nun.  It  comes,  it  comes  ! 

Cel.  What  are  you  ?  speak,  speak  gently ; 
And  next,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Tho.  Anything  you'll  let  me. 

Cel.  You  are  no  woman,  certain. 

Tfio.  Nor  you  no  nun, 
N6r  shall  not  be. 

Cel.  What  make  yon  here  ? 

Tho.  I  am  a  holy  friar. 

Abbess.  Is  this  the  spirit? 

Tho.  Nothing  but  spirit,  aunt 

Abbess.  Now  out  upon  thee  { 

Tho.  Peace,  or  I'll  conjure  too,  aunt 

Abbess.  Why  come  you  thus  ? 

Tho.  That*s  all  one  ;  here's  my  purpose. 
Out  with  this  nun ;  she  is  too  handsome  for  y^ 
I'll  tell  thee,  aunt,  and  I  speak  it  with  tean  to  tbee^ 
If  thou  keep*st  her  here,  as  yet  I  hope  thon  tf^ 
Mark  but  the  mischief  follows  1  [vi^'* 
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Abbets.  She's  but  a  Totress. 

Tko.  Let  her  be  what  she  will,  she  will  nndo 
thee. 
Let  her  but  one  hour  out,  as  I  direct  you, 
Or  have  among  your  nuns  again  ! 

Abbess,  You  have  no  project 
But  fair  and  honest  ? 

The,  As  thine  eyes,  sweet  Abbess. 

Abbess*  I  will  be  ruled  then. 

Tho.  Thus,  then,  and  persuade  her*- 
But  do  not  juggle  with  me ;  if  you  do,  aunt  ■■ — 

Abbess,  I  must  be  there  myself. 

Tho,  Away,  and  fit  her. 

Abbess,   Come,  daughter,  you  must  now  be 
ruled,  or  never. 

Cel,  I  must  obey  your  will. 

Abbess,  That's  my  good  daughter.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IX.— TAtf  Street, 
Enter  Dobothy  and  Mabv. 

Mary.  What  a  coil  has  this  feUow  kept  i'  th' 
nunnery ! 
Sure  he  has  run  the  Abbess  out  of  her  wits. 
Dor,  Out  of  the  nunnery,  I  think ;  for  we  can 
neither  see  her. 
Nor  the  young  Ceilidh. 

Mary.  Pray  heavens  he  be  not  teasing  ! 
Dor,  Nay,  you  may  thank  yourself ;  'twas  your 
own  structures. 

Enter  Hylas  and  Bam. 

Sam.  Why,  there's  the  gentlewoman. 

Hylas.  Mass,  'tis  she  indeed. 
How  smart  the  pretty  thief  looks ! — 'Morrow,  mis« 

Dor.  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir  1  [tress ! 

Sam.  How  strange  she  bears  it ! 

Hylas.  Maids  must  do  so  at  first 

Dor.  Would  you  aught  with  us,  gentlemoi  ? 

I/yias.  Yes,  marry,  would  I, 
A  little  with  your  ladyship. 

Dor.  Your  will,  sir  ? 

Hylas.  Doll,  I  would  have  you  presently  prepare 
Yourself  and  those  things  you  would  have  with  you; 
For  my  house  is  ready. 

Dor.  How,  sir? 

Hylas,  And  this  night,  not  to  fail,  you  must 
come  to  me ; 
My  friends  will  all  be  there  too.     For  trunks,  and 

those  things. 
And  household-stuff,  and  clothes,  you  would  have 

carried, 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  I'll  take  order : 
Only  what  money  you  have,  bring  away  with  you, 
And  jewels. 

Dor,  Jewels,  sir? 

Hyias.  Ay,  for  adornment. 
There's  a  bed  up  to  play  the  game  in,  Dorothy : 
And  now,  come  kiss  me  heartily  ! 

Dor.  Who  are  you  ? 

Hylas.  This  lady  shall  be  welcome,  too. 

Mary.  To  what,  sir  * 

Hylas.  Your  neighbour  can  resolve  you. 

Dor.  The  man's  foolish  ! — 
Sir,  you  look  soberly :  who  is  this  fellow. 
And  Where's  his  business  ? 

Sam.  By  Heaven,  thou  art  abused  still. 

Hylas.  It  may  be  so. — Come,  ye  may  speak  now 
There's  none  but  friends,  wench.  [boldly ; 


Dor,  Came  you  out  of  Bedlam  ?^ 
Alas,  'tis  ill,  sir,  that  you  suffer  him 
To  walk  i'  th'  open  air  thus ;  'twill  undo  him. 
A  pretty  handsome  gentleman :  great  pity ! 
Sam.  Let  me  not  live  more,  if  thou  be'st  not 

cofen'd. 
Hylas,  Are  not  you  my  wife  ?   Did  not  I  marry 
you  last  night. 
At  St.  Michael's  chapel? 
Dor.  Did  not  I  say  he  was  mad  ? 
Hylas,  Are  not  you  Mistress  Dorothy,  Thomas's 

sister  ? 
Mary.  There  he  speaks  sense ;  but  I'll  assure 
you,  gentleman, 
I  think  no  wife  of  yours.    At  what  hour  was  it  ? 
Hylas.  'Spredons,  you'll  make  me  mad  I     Did 
not  the  priest. 
Sir  Hugh,  that  you  appointed,  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Tie  our  hands  hat  ?    Did  not  you  swear  you  loved 

me? 
Did  not  I  court  ye,  coming  from  this  gentle- 
woman's ? 
Mary.  Good  sir,  go  sleep ;  for,  if  I  credit  have, 
She  was  in  my  arms  then  a-bed. 
Sam.  I  told  you. 
Hylas.  Be  not  so  confident ! 
Dor.  By  th'  mass,  she  must,  sir ; 
For  I'll  no  husband  here,  before  I  know  him : 
And  so  good  morrow  to  ye  ! — Come,  let's  go  seek 
iS^mn.  I  told  you  what  you  had  done.  ['em. 

Hylas.  Is  the  devil  stirring  ? 
WeU,  go  with  me ;  for  now  I  will  be  married. 

\^Exeunt. 


SCENE  Ti.'-An  Apartment  m  Valentine's 

House. 

Enter  Michaxl,  YAi.Birnifs,  and  Auca. 

Mich,  I  have  brought  him  back  again. 

V<d.  You  have  done  a  friendship. 
Worthy  the  love  you  bear  me. 

Mich.  'Would  he  had  so  too ! 

Val.  Oh,  he's  a  worthy  young  man. 

Mich.  When  all's  tried, 
I  fear  you'll  change  your  faith.    Bring  in  the 
gentleman. 

Enter  Framcisoo  and  Servant,  Abbess  and  Csluob, 

severally. 

Val.  My  happy  mistress,  too  P    Now,  Fortune, 
help  me ! 
And  all  yon  stars  that  govern  chaste  desires. 
Shine  fair,  and  lovely  1 

Abbess.  But  one  hour,  dear  daughter. 
To  hear  your  guardian,  what  he  can  deliver 
In  love's  defence,  and  his ;  and  then  your  pleasure. 

Cel.  Though  much  unwilling,  you  have  made  me 
yield, — 
More  for  his  sake  I  see :  how  full  of  sorrow, 

lAtide, 
Sweet  catching  sorrow,  he  appears !     Oh,  Love, 
That  thou  but  knew'st  to  heal,  as  well  as  hurt  us ! 

Mich,  Be  ruled  by  me :  I  see  her  eye  fast  on 
him: 
And  what  you  heard  believe ;  for  *tis  so  certain 
He  neither  dared,  nor  must  oppose  my  evidence : 
And  be  you  wise,  young  lady,  and  believe  too. 
This  man  you  love,  sir  ? 

Val.  As  I  love  my  soul,  sir. 
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Mich.  This  man  yon  put  into  a  free  possession 
Of  what  his  wants  could  ask,  or  yourself  render  ? 

Vta.  And  shall  do  still. 

Mieh.  Nothing  was  harr'd  his  liberty 
But  this  fair  maid :  that  friendship  first  was  broken. 
And  you  and  she  abused ;  next,  (to  my  sorrow 
So  fair  a  form  should  hide  so  dark  intentions) 
He  hath  himself  confessed  (my  purpose  being 
Only  to  stop  his  journey,  by  that  policy 
Of  laying  felony  to  his  charge,  to  fright  the  sailors) 
Divers  abuses  done,  thefts  often  practised. 
Monies  and  jewels  too,  and  those  no  trifles. 

CeL  Oh,  where  have  I  bestow'd  my  faith  ?  in 
neither-^ 
Let's  in  for  ever  now — there  is  -virtue  ! 

Mich,  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  he  shall  say  it. 
Are  you  not  guUty  thus  ? 

Fran.  Yes. — Oh,  my  fortune ! 

Mich.  To  give  a  proof  1  speak  not  ennously, 
Look  here :  Do  you  know  these  jewels  ? 

Cel.  In,  good  mother ! 

Vai.  These  jewels  I  have  known. 

BnUr  Thomas,  Doiotht,  and  Maay  ;  then  SaaAanAir 

and  La.dhcu.ot. 

Dor.  You  have  made  brave  sport ! 

Tho.  I'll  make  more,  if  I  live,  wench. 
Nay»  do  not  look  on  me ;  I  care  not  for  you. 

Laun.  Do  you  see  now  plain  ?  That's  Mistress 
And  that's  his  mistress.  [Dorothy, 

Seb.  Peace  ;  let  my  joy  work  easily. — 
Ha,  boy !  art  there,  my  boy  ?  mine  own  boy,  Tom, 

boy!— 
Home,  Launce,  and  strike  a  fresh  piece  of  wine ; 
the  town's  ours ! — 

Vol.  Sure,  I  have  known  these  jewels. 

jlliee.  They  are  they,  certain. 

Vol.  Good  Heaven,  that  they  were ! 

Alice.  I'll  pawn  my  life  on't ; 
And  this  is  he. — Come  hither.  Mistress  Dorothy, 
And  Mistress  Mary :  Who  does  that  face  look  like  ? 
And  view  my  brother  well. 

Dor.  In  truth,  like  him. 

Mary.  Upon  my  troth,  exceeding  like. 

Mich-  Beshrew  me. 
But  much,  and  main  resemblance,  both  of  face 
And  lineaments  of  body  :  Now  Heaven  grant  it ! 

Alice.  My  brother's  full  of  passion.     I'll  speak 
to  him. — 
Now,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  resolve  me, 
Where  did  you  get  these  jewels  ? 

Fran.  Now  I'll  tell  you, 
Because  blind  Fortune  yet  may  make  me  happy. 
Of  whom  I  had  'em  I  have  never  heard  yet, 
But,  from  my  infancy,  upon  this  arm 
I  ever  wore  'em. 

Alice.  'Tis  Francisco,  brother ; 
By  Heaven,  I  tied  *em  on ! — A  little  more,  sir, 
A  little,  little  more ;  what  parents  have  you  ? 

Fran.  None, 
That  I  know  yet,  the  more  my  stubborn  fortune ; 
But,  as  I  heard  a  merchant  say  that  bred  me, 
Who,  to  my  more  affliction,  died  a  poor  man. 
When  I  reach'd  eighteen  years 

Alice.  What  said  that  merchant  ? 

Fran.  He  said  an  in&nt  in  the  Genoa  gallies, 
(But  from  what  place  he  never  could  direct  me) 
I  was  taken  in  a  sea-fight,  and  from  a  mariner,. 
Out  of  his  manly  pity,  he  redeem'd  me. 
He  told  me  of  a  nurse  that  waited  on  me, 


No»« 


But  she,  poor  soul,  he  said,  was  kiU'd: 

A  letter,  too,  I  had  inclosed  within  aae, 

To  one  Castruccio,  a  Venetian  merdiSBt, 

To  bring  me  up :  The  man,  when  years  aUow'd  w. 

And  want  of  friends  compell'd,  I  soog^  k 

found  hun 
Long  dead  before,  and  all  my  hoipes  gone  wi&Ua. 
The  wars  was  my  retreat  then,  and  my  triTd, 
In  which  I  found  this  gentleman's  free  bovatr, 
For  which   Heaven  recompeaoe  him!    '^*'~ 
have  all. 

VaL  And  aU  the  worldly  Uisa  that  HetTeDS 
send  me, 
And  all  my  prayers  and  thanks ! 

Alice.  Down  o'  your  knees,  sir! 
For  now  you  have  found  a  fiatiber,  and  tfaatiiAff 
That  will  not  ventore  you  again  in  gaDics. 

Mieh.  'Tis  true,  believe  her,  or;  aadveiQ;:? 
with  you. 

Vai.  My  best  friend  still,  my  dearest!   Ncv 
Heaven  bless  thee. 
And  make  me  worthy  of  this  benefit ! — 
Now,  my  best  mistress. 

Cel.  Now,  sir,  I  come  to  you 

Abbess.  No,  no ;  let's  in,  wench. 

Cel.  Not  for  the  worid,  now,  mother.— 
And  thus,  sir,  all  my  service  I  pay  to  yoa. 
And  all  my  love  to  him. 

Vol.  And  may  it  prosper  ! — 
Take  her,  Francisco,  now  no  more  young  Om^ 
And  love  her  dearly ;  for  thy  ftther  does  so. 

Fran.  May  all  hate  seek  me  else !  and  <^« ' 
seal  it.  l^^  *^ 

Vol.  Nothing  but  mirth,  now,  firie&ds. 

Enter  UrhAa  and  Bam. 

Hylas.  Nay,  I  will  find  him. 

Sam.  What  do  all  these  here  ? 

Tho.  You  are  a  trusty  husband. 
And  a  hot  lover  too. 

llylas.  Nay  then,  good  morrow ! 
Now  I  peceive  the  knavery. 

Sam.  I  still  told  you  ! 

Tho.  Stay,  or  I'll  make  yoa  stay.  Coneliitkff 
sister. 

Vol.  Why,  how  now.  Mistress  Thomas? 

Tho.  Peace  a  little  !— 
Thou  wouldst  fain  have  a  wife  ? 

Hylas.  Not  I ;  by  no  means. 

Tho.  Thou  shalt  have  a  wife. 
And  a  fretful  wife ;  for  I  find,  Hylas, 
That  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  thee  dul^ 

Seb.  A  notable  brave  boy !  'nownsontgaiB- 

Hylas.  I  am  very  well,  sir. 

Tho.  Thou  shalt  be  better. 
Hylas,  thou  hast  seven  hundred  pounds  s-7»f' 
And  thou  shalt  make  her  three  hundred  joiotac- 

Hylas.  No. 

Tho.  Thou  shalt,  boy,  and  shalt  bestow 
Two  hundred  pounds  in  clothes.    Look  oo  b^ 
A  delicate  lusty  wench ;  she  has  fifteen  booart^ 
And  feasible :  Strike  hands,  or  VH  strike  fs^ 

Dor.  You'll  let  me  like  ? 

Mary.  He's  a  good  handsome  fellow ; 
Play  not  the  fool. 

Tho.  Strike,  brother  Hylas,  quickly. 

Hylas.  If  you  can  love  me  welL 

Dor.  If  you  can  please  me.  _ 

Tho,  Try  that  out  soon:  I  say,  my  ^'^ 
Hylas. 
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Sam.  Take  her,  and  xae  her  well ;  she's  a  brave 
gentlewoman. 

HyloM,  You  must  allow  me  another  mistress. 

Dor,  Then  you  mast  allow  me  another  servant. 

HyUu.  Well,  let's  together  then.    A  lusty  kin- 
dred ! 

Seb,  I'll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  more 
for  that  word. 

Mary.  Now,  sir,  for  you  and  I  to  make  the 
feast  full. 

Tho.  No,  not  a  bit ;  you  are  a  virtuous  lady, 
And  love  to  live  in  contemplation. 

Mary.  Come,  fool ;  I  am  friends  now. 

Tho.  The  fool  shall  not  ride  you. 
There  lie,  my  woman !  now  my  man  again  1 
And  now  for  travel  once  more  I 

Seb.  I'll  bar  that  first. 

Mary,  And  I  next. 


Tho»  Hold  yourself  contented ;  for  I  say  I  will 
travel : 
And  so  long  I  will  travel,  till  I  find  a  father 
That  I  never  knew,  and  a  wife  that  I  never  look'd 
And  a  state  vrithout  expectation :  [for. 

So  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen  t 

Mary.  You  shall  not! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  love  you  now  extremely. 
And  now  Fll  kiss  you. 

Tho.  This  will  not  do  it,  mistress. 

Mary,  Why,  when  we  are  married  we'll  do  more. 

Seb,  There's  all,  boy. 
The  keys  of  aU  I  have.    Come,  let's  be  merry ! 
For  now  I  see  thou  art  right. 

Tho.  Shall  we  to  church  straight? 

Val.  Now,  presently ;  and  there  with  nuptial 
The  holy  priest  shall  make  ye  happy  alL 

Tho.  Away  then,  fidr,  afore  I  [Exeunt. 
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DuxB  OF  Fkarara. 

PcTRDoao,  Oovemor  (if  Bologna. 

Don  Johh,         1  Spanish  Gentlftnenr  and  Com' 

Don  Frsdkric,  ^     radet. 

Antonio,  an  oid  ttoyt  OentUwuin,  Kimman  to 

Pnmxxao. 
Three  Gentlemen,  Friends  to  the  IDuke. 
Tteo  Gentlemen,  Friends  to  PjrrRixx;io. 
Francuoo,  a  Musieiant  Antonio's  Bop. 
PsTKR  VaocHio,  a  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Music, 

a  reputed  Wizard. 
Pkteii,      1  Servants  to  Don  John  and  Don 


Anthony, 


RovTLAND,  Servant  to  AMToirio. 

Burgeon. 

Servants. 

OoNSTANTiA,  Sitter  to  Phthuu-jo,  and  Mistrm 

totMeDvke. 
Gentlewonum,  Servant  to  Cokstantia. 
GiLUAN,  Landlady  to  Don  John  and  Don  Fu 

DBUC. 

CoNflTANTiA,  a  Whore  to  old  Axrmno. 
Bawd. 


Frnobric. 

SCENE, — Bologna,  and  the  adjacent  Countrt. 


PROLOGUE. 


Aptness  for  mirth  to  all !     This  instant  night 
Thalia  hath  prepared,  for  your  delight. 
Her  choice  and  carious  viands,  in  each  part 
Seasoned  with  rarities  of  wit  and  art : 
Nor  fear  I  to  be  taxed  for  a  vain  boast ; 
Mj  promise  will  find  credit  with  the  most, 
When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  he 
Being  in  himself  a  perfect  Comedy. 
And  some  sit  here,  I  doubt  not,  dare  aver 
Living  he  made  that  house  a  theatre 
Which  he  pleased  to  frequent ;  and  thus  much  we 
Could  not  but  pay  to  his  loud  memory. 


For  ourselves,  we  do  entreat  that  you  wooM  vi 
Expect  strange  turns  and  windings  in  the  pl<^- 
Objects  of  state,  and  now  and  then  a  ihjme. 
To  gall  particular  persons  with  the  time; 
Or  that  his  towering  muse  haih  made  hermsn 
Nearer  your  apprehension  tiian  your  sight ; 
But  if  itutt  sweet  expressions,  quick  ooncdt. 
Familiar  language,  fashioned  to  the  weigbt 
Of  such  as  speak  it,  have  the  power  to  nise 
Your  grace  to  us,  with  trophies  to  his  pnise ; 
We  may  profess,  presuming  on  bis  skill, 
If  his  Chances  please  not  yoa,  oar  fortsM'^-^ 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I A  Room  in  the  House  of  the 

Landlady, 
Enter  Pbtbb  and  Anthony. 
Peter.  I  would  we  were  removed  from  this  town, 
Anthony, 
That  we  might  taste  some  quiet :  For  mine  own 
I  am  almost  melted  with  continual  trotting    [part, 
After  inquiries,  dreams,  and  revelations. 
Of  who  knows  whom,  or  where.     Serve  wenching 

soldiers. 
That  know  no  other  paradise  but  plackets  ? 
rU  serve  a  priest  in  lent  first,  and  eat  bell-ropes. 

Anth,  Thou  art  the  frowardest  fool 

Peter,  Why,  good  tame  Anthony, 
Tell  me  but  this  ;  to  what  end  came  we  hither  ? 
Anth,  To  wait  upon  our  masters. 
Peter.  But  how,  Anthony  ? 
Answer  me  that ;  resolve  me  there,  good  Anthony. 


Anth.  To  serve  their  uses. 

Peter.  Shew  your  uses,  Anthony. 

Anth,  To  be  employed  in  any  thing. 

Peter.  No,  Anthony, 
Not  any  thing,  I  take  it ;  nor  that  thing 
We  travel  to  discover,  like  new  islands ; 
A  salt  itch  serve  such  uses !    In  things  ciiooBi^' 
Concerning  things,  I  grant  you ;  not  thing*  ff^" 
Sweet  ladies'  thmgs,  and  things  to  thank  die^' 

geon; 
In  no  such  things,  sweet  Anthony.     Pttt  o**^ 

Anth.  Come,  come,  all  will  be  mendeil:  ^ 
invisible  woman, 
Of  infinite  report  for  shape  and  virtue. 
That  bred  us  all  this  trouble  to  no  purpoff* 
They  are  determined  now  no  more  to  think  oo« 
But  fedl  close  to  their  studies. 

Peter.  Was  there  ever 
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Men  known  to  ran  mad  with  report  before  ? 

Or  wander  after  that  they  know  not  where 

To  find  ?  or,  if  found,  how  to  enjoy  ?    Are  men's 

brains 
Made  now-a-days  of  malt,  that  their  affections 
Are  never  sober,  but,  like  drunken  people, 
Founder  at  every  new  fame  ?     I  do  believe,  too. 
That  men  in  love  are  ever  drunk,  as  drunken  men 
Are  ever  loving. 

A  nth.  Pr'ythee  be  thou  sober, 
And  know,  that  they  are  none  of  those  ;  not  g^ttUty 
Of  the  least  vanity  of  love  ;  only  a  doubt 
Fame  might  too  fiur  report,  or  rather  flatter 
The  graces  of  this  woman,  made  them  curious 
To  find  the  truth,  which  since  they  find  so  blocked 
And  locked  up  from  their  searches,  they  are  now 
To  give  the  wonder  over.  [settled 

Peter.  'Would  they  were  settled 
To  give  me  some  new  shoes  too !  for  I'll  be  sworn 
These  are  e'en  worn  out  to  th'  reasonable  soles 
In  their  good  worships'  business :  and  some  sleep 
Would  not  do  much  amiss,  unless  they  mean 
To  make  a  bell-man  of  me.     And  what  now 
Mean  they  to  study,  Anthony  ?  moral  philosophy, 
After  their  mar-all  women  ? 

Anth.  Mar  a  fool's  head  I 

Peter.  It  will  mar  two  fools'  heads,  an  they 
take  not  heed. 
Besides  the  giblets  to  'em. 

Anth.  Will  you  walk,  sir. 
And  talk  more  out  of  hearing  ?  your  fool's  head 
May  chance  to  find  a  wooden  night-cap  else. 

Peter.  I  never  lay  in  any. 

Anth.  Then  leave  your  lying. 
And  your  blind  prophesying. 

Enter  Doit  John  and  FnsDSftic. 
Here  they  come ; 
You  had  best  tell  them  as  much. 

Peter,  I  am  no  tell-tale. 

lExmnt  PxTKR  and  Anthony. 

John.  I  would  we  could  have  seen  her  though ; 
for  sure 
She  must  be  some  rare  creature,  or  report  lies, 
AU  men's  reports  too. 

Fred.  I  could  well  wish  I  had  seen  her ; 
But  since  she's  so  conceal'd,  so  beyond  venture 
Kept  and  preserved  from  view,  so  like  a  Paradise, 
Placed  where  no  knowledge  can  come  near  her,  so 

guarded 
As  'twere  impossible,  though  known,  to  reach  her, 
I  have  made  up  my  belief. 

John.  Hang  me,  from  this  hour. 
If  I  more  think  upon  her,  or  believe  her  ; 
But,  as  she  came,  a  strong  report  unto  me, 
So  the  next  fame  shall  lose  her. 

Fred.  "Rs  the  next  way. 
But  whither  are  you  walkmg  ? 

John.  My  old  round 
After  my  meat,  and  then  to  bed. 

Fred.  'Tis  healthful. 

John.  Will  not  you  stir  ? 

Fred.  I  have  a  little  business. 

John.  Upon  my  life,  this  lady  still 

Fred.  Then  you  will  lose  it. 

John.  'Pray  let  us  walk  together. 

Fred.  Now  I  cannot. 

John.  I  have  something  to  impart. 

Fred.  An  hour  hence 
I  will  not  miss  to  meet  you. 

John.  Where  ? 


Fred.  V  th'  High  Street ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  I  have  a  few  devotions 
To  do  first,  then  I  am  yours. 

John.  Remember. 


lExeunt 


SCENE  II. — A  Roofn  in  Petruccio's  House. 
Enter  Pbtruocio,  AffTomo,  and  two  Ctaatlemen. 

Ant.  Cut  his  wind-pipe,  I  say ! 

1  Gent.  Fy,  Antonio ! 

Ant.  Or  knock  his  brains  out  first,  and  then 
forgive  him ! 
If  you  do  thrust,  be  sure  it  be  to  th'  hilts, 
A  surgeon  may  see  through  him. 

1  Gent.  You  are  too  violent. 

2  Gent.  Too  open  undiscreet 
Petr.  Am  I  not  ruin'd  ? 

The  honour  of  my  house  crack 'd?  my  blood  poi- 
My  credit,  and  my  name  ?  [son'd  ? 

2  Gent.  Be  sure  it  be  so, 
Before  you  use  this  violence  :  Let  not  doubt, 
And  a  suspecting  anger,  so  much  sway  you : 
Your  wisdom  may  be  question'd. 

Ant.  I  say,  kill  him, 
And  then  dispute  the  cause !  Cut  off  what  may  be, 
And  what  is  shall  be  safe. 

2  Gent,  Hang  up  a  true  man. 
Because  'tis  possible  he  may  be  thievish  ? 
Alas,  is  this  good  justice  ? 

Petr.  I  know,  as  certain 
As  day  must  come  again,  as  clear  as  truth, 
And  open  as  belief  can  lay  it  to  me, 
That  I  am  basely  wrong'd,  wrong'd  above  recom- 
Maliciously  abused,  blasted  for  ever  [pense. 

In  name  and  honour,  lost  to  all  remembrance. 
But  what  is  smear'd  and  shameful !    I  must  kill 
Necessity  compels  me.  [him ; 

1  Gent.  But  think  better. 

Petr.  There  is  no  other  cure  left :  Yet,  witness 
All  that  is  fair  in  man,  all  that  is  noble,  [with  me, 
I  am  not  greedy  of  this  life  I  seek  for. 
Nor  thirst  to  shed  man's  blood ;  and  'would  'twere 

possible — 
I  wish  it  with  my  soul,  so  much  I  tremble 
To  offend  the  sacred  image  of  my  Maker ! — 
My  sword  could  only  kill  his  crimes !     No,  'tis 

Honour, 
Honour,  my  noble  fnends,  that  idol  Honour, 
That  all  the  world  now  worships,  not  Petrucdo, 
Must  do  this  justice. 

Ant.  Let  it  once  be  done. 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  yon,  or  Honour, 
Or  both,  be  accessary. 

2  Gent.  Do  you  weigh,  Petruccio, 

The  value  of  the  person,  power  and  greatness, 
And  what  this  spark  may  kindle  ? 

Petr.  To  perform  it. 
So  much  I  am  tied  to  reputation, 
And  credit  of  my  house,  let  it  raise  wild-fires 
That  all  this  dukedom  smoke,  and  storms  that  toss 
Into  the  waves  of  everlasting  ruin,  [me 

Yet  I  must  through.     If  ye  dare  side  me 

Ant.  Dare .' 

Petr.  Ye  are  firiends  indeed ;  if  not 

2  Gent.  Here's  none  flies  from  you  ; 
Do  it  in  what  design  you  please,  we'll  back  you. 

Ant.  But  then,  be  sure  ye  kill  him  ! 

2  Gent.  Is  the  cause 
So  mortal,  nothing  but  his  life 

Petr.  Believe  me, 
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A  less  offence  has  been  the  desolation 
Of  a  whole  name. 

2  Geni.  No  other  way  to  purge  it  f 

Petr.  There  is,  but  never  to  be  hoped  for. 

2  Gent,  Think  an  hour  more  : 
And  if  then  you  find  no  safer  road  to  guide  you. 
We'll  set  up  our  rests  too. 

Ant,  Mine's  up  already; 
And  hang  him,  for  my  part,  goes  less  than  life ! 

2  Gent,  If  we  see  noble  cause,  'tis  like  our  swords 
May  be  as  free  and  forward  as  your  words.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street  before  the  House  qf 

CONSTANTIA. 
JSnter  Jkm  Joeir. 

John,  The  dvil  order  of  this  town,  Bologna, 
Makes  it  beloved  and  honour'd  of  all  travellers. 
As  a  most  safe  retirement  in  all  troubles ; 
Besides  the  wholesome  seat,  and  noble  temper 
Of  those  minds  that  inhabit  it,  safely  wise, 
And  to  all  strangers  virtuous.     But  I  see 
My  admiration  has  drawn  night  upon  me, 
And  longer  to  expect  my  friend  may  pull  me 
Into  suspicion  of  too  late  a  stirrer, 
Which  all  good  governments  are  jealous  of: 
I'll  home,  and  think  at  liberty.    Yet,  certain, 
'Tis  not  so  &r  night  as  I  thought ;  for  see, 
A  fair  house  yet  stands  open ;  yet  all  about  it 
Are  dose,  and  no  lights  stirring :  There  may  be 

foul  play, 
I'll  venture  to  look  in ;  if  there  be  knaves, 
I  may  do  a  good  office. 

Woman.  [Within.]  Signer? 

John.  What?    How  is  this? 

Woman.  [Within.]  Signor  Fabritio  ? 

John,  I'll  go  nearer. 

Woman.  [Wtthin.]  Fabritio? 

John,  This  b  a  woman's  tongue ;  here  may  be 
good  done. 

Woman,  [Within.]  Who's  there?    Fabritio? 

John.  Ay. 

Woman.  [  WitJMi.]  Where  are  yon  ? 

John.  Here. 

Woman.    [Within,]  Oh,  come,  for  Heaven's 

John,  I  must  see  what  this  means.  [sake ! 

Enter  Woman,  wUh  a  Bundle  from  the  Houee. 

Woman.  I  have  staid  this  long  hour  for  you. 

Make  no  noise, 

For  things  are  in  strange  trouble.  Here ;  be  secret ; 

'Tis  worth  your  care.    Be  gone  now ;  More  eyes 

watch  us  lOipei  him  the  Bundle. 

Ulan  may  be  for  our  safisties. 

John.  Hark  you ! 

Woman.  Ftece  I     Good  night.  iBjeit. 

John,  She  is  gone,  and  I  am  loaden;   Fortune 
for  me ! 
It  weighs  well,  and  it  feels  well ;  it  may  chance 
To  be  some  pack  of  worth :  By  th'  mass  *tis  heavy  I 
If  it  be  coin  or  jewels,  'tis  worth  welcome ; 
ril  ne'er  refuse  a  fortune :  I  am  confident 
'Tis  of  no  common  price.    Now  to  my  lodging ! 
If  it  hit  right,  I'll  bless  this  night  lExit. 

Enter  FvmDtBtc 

Fred.  'Tis  strange 
I  cannot  meet  him  ;  sure  he  has  encounter'd 
Some  light-o'-love  or  other,  and  there  means 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  night.  Well,  Don  John, 


If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch. 
Till  ye  claw  off  your  curl'd  pate,  thank  your  night- 
walks  ; 
You  must  be  BtUl  a  boot-hailing.  One  round  more. 
Though  it  be  late,  I'll  venture,  to  discover  yoo. 
I  do  not  like  your  out-leaps.  IBxit. 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  Ddkk's  Lodgingf. 
Enter  Dcnu  and  three  Gentle 


Duke.  Welcome  to  town.    Are  ye  all  fit  ? 

1  Gent.  To  point,  sir. 
Duke.  Where  are  the  horses  ? 

2  Gent.  Where  they  were  appointed. 

Duke.  Be  private  idl ;  and  whatsoever  foitone 
Offer  itself,  let's  stand  sure. 

3  Gent.  Fear  not  us  : 

Ere  you  shall  be  endanger'd,  or  deluded. 
We'll  make  a  black  night  on't. 
Duke,  No  more ;  I  know  it. 
You  know  your  quarters  ? 

1  Gent,  Will  you  go  alone,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ye  shall  not  be  far  firom  me :  the  least  noise 
Shall  bring  ye  to  my  rescue. 

2  Gent,  We  are  oonnaell'd.  ISnumL 


SCENE  v.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Jkm  Jonr,  with  a  Child  in  hie 

John,  Was  ever  man  so  paid  for  being  cnrioos. 
Ever  so  bobb'd  for  searching  out  ad? entures. 
As  I  am  ?    Did  the  devil  lead  me  ?   Must  I  needs 

be  peeping 
Into  men's  houses,  where  I  had  no  business. 
And  make  myself  a  mischief?    'lis  well  carried  ! 
I  must  take  other  men's  occasions  on  me. 
And  be  I  know  not  whom  !   Most  finely  handled ! 
What  have  I  got  by  this  now  ?  what's  the  purchase  ? 
A  piece  of  evening  arras-work,  a  child. 
Indeed  an  infidel :  This  comes  of  peeping ! 
A  lump  got  out  of  laziness. — Grood  White-bread, 
Let's  have  no  bawling  with  you ! — 'Sdeath,  have  I 
Known  wenches  thus  long,  aQ  the  ways  of  wenches. 
Their  snares  and  subtilties ;  have  I  read  over 
All  their  schooLleamings,  dived  into  their  quiddits. 
And  am  I  now  bum-fiddled  with  a  bastard  ? 
Fetch*d  over  with  a  card  of  five,  and  in  mine  old 
After  the  dire  massacre  of  a  million  [days. 

Of  maidenheads,  caught  the  common  way  ?  i*th' 

night  too. 
Under  anoti^er's  name,  to  make  the  matter 
Carry  more  weight  about  it  ?    Well,  Don  John, 
You  will  be  wiser  one  day,  when  you  have  par- 
A  bevy  of  these  butter-prints  together,       [chased 
With  searching  out  conoeal'd  iniquities. 
Without  commission.   Why,  it  would  never  grieve 

me, 
If  I  had  got  this  gingerbread ;  never  stirr'd  me. 
So  I  had  had  a  stroke  for't ;  it  had  been  justice 
Then  to  have  kept  it :  But  to  raise  a  dairy 
For  other  men  s  adulteries,  consume  myself  in 

caudles. 
And  scow'ring- works,  in  nurses,  bells,  and  babies. 
Only  for  charity,  for  mere  '  I  thank  you,' 
A  little  troubles  me :  The  least  touch  for  it. 
Had  but  my  breeches  got  it,  had  contented  me. 
Whose-e*er  it  is,  sure  t  had  a  wealthy  mother  ; 
For  'tis  well  doUied,  and,  if  I  be  not  coien'd, 
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Well  lined  within.  To  leave  it  here  were  barbaroiu, 
And  ten  to  one  would  kill  it ;  a  more  sin 
Than  hia  that  got  it :  Well,  I  will  dispose  on't. 
And  keep  it,  as  they  keep  deaths'  heads  in  rings. 
To  cry  Memento  to  me ;  no  more  peeping  I 
Now  all  the  danger  is  to  qualify 
The  good  old  gentlewoman,  at  whose  house  we  live, 
For  she  will  fall  upon  me  with  a  catechism 
Of  four  hours  long  :  I  must  endure  all ; 
For  I  will  know  this  mother. — Come,  good  wonder, 
Let  you  and  1  be  jogging ;  your  starved  treble 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else.— All  that  be 
Carious  night-walkers,  may  they  find  my  fee  I  lExit. 


I      SCENE    yi.^  Another  Street  before  Con- 

stantia's  House. 

I 

Enter  Frxobbic. 

'        Fredn  Sure  he's  gone  home  :  I  have  beaten  all 
I  the  purlieus. 

But  cannot  bolt  him.     If  he  be  a-bobbing, 
I    'Tis  not  my  care  can  cure  him  :  To-morrow  mom- 
I  ing 

^    I  shall  have  further  knowledge  from  a  surgeon's. 

Where  he  lies  moor'd,  to  mend  his  leaks. 
I 

Enter  C!oNsrAifTiA  veiled^  ft'om  the  Houte. 

Con.  I  am  readv, 

I  " 

And  through  a  world  of  dangers  am  flown  to  yon  ; 
Be  fiiU  of  haste  and  care,  we  are  undone  else. 
'   Where  are  your  people  ?  which  way  must  we  travel  ? 
,    For  Heaven  sake  stay  not  here,  sir. 

Fred.  What  may  this  prove  ? 

Con.  Alas,  I  am  mistaken,  lost,  nndone, 
For  ever  perish'd  ! — Sir,  for  Heaven  sake,  tell  me, 
Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Fred.  I  am. 

Con,  Of  this  place  ? 

Fred,  No,  bom  in  Spain. 

Con,  As  ever  you  loved  honour, 
As  ever  your  desires  may  gain  their  ends. 
Do  a  poor  wretched  woman  but  this  benefit, 
For  I  am  forced  to  trust  you  ! 

Fred.  You  have  charm'd  me  ; 
Humanity  and  honour  bid  me  help  yon^ 
And  if  I  fail  your  trust 

Con.  The  timers  too  dangerous 
To  stay  your  protestations  :  I  believe  you — 
Alas,  I  must  believe  you.     From  this  place, 
Good  noble  sir^  remove  me  instantly, 
And  for  a  time,  where  nothing  but  yourself. 
And  honest  conversation,  may  come  near  me. 
In  some  secure  place,  settle  me :  What  I  am. 
And  why  thus  boldly  I  commit  my  credit 
Into  a  stranger's  hand,  the  fears  and  dangers 
That  force  me  to  this  wild  course,  at  more  leisure 
I  shall  reveal  unto  you. 

Fred.  Come,  be  hearty ; 
He  must  strike  through  my  life  that  takes  you 
from  me.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  \ll.— Another  Street. 

Enter  Pnnuocro,  AjfTomo,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Felr.  He  will  sure  come.    Are  ye  well  arm'd  ? 
Ant.  Ne'er  fear  us  : 
Here's  that  will  make  'em  dance  without  a  fiddle. 

k  k 


Petr.  We  are  to  look  for  no  weak  foes,  my  friends, 
Nor  unadvised  ones. 

Ant,  Best  gamesters  make  the  best  game ; 
We  shall  fight  close  and  handsome  then. 

1  Gent,  Antonio, 

You  are  a  thought  too  bloody. 

Ant.  Why?  All  physicians 
And  penny  almanacks  allow  the  opening 
Of  veins  this  month.   Why  do  you  talk*  of  bloody  ? 
What  come  we  for  ?  to  fiedl  to  cuffs  for  apples  ? 
What,  would  you  make  the  cause  a  cudgel-quarrel? 
On  what  terms  stands  this  man  ?  Is  not  his  honour 
Open'd  to  his  hand,  and  pick'd  out  like  an  oyster? 
His  credit  like  a  quart-pot  knock'd  together, 
Able  to  hold  no  liquor  ?  Clear  but  this  point. 

Fetr.  Speak  softly,  gentle  cousin. 

Ant.  I'll  speak  truly ; 
What  should  men  do  allied  to  these  disgraces  ? 
Lick  o'er  his  enemy,  sit  down,  and  dance  him— 

2  Gent,  Yon  are  as  far  o'  th'  bow-hand  now. 
Ant.  And  cry, 

**  That*s  my  fine  boy ;  thou  wilt  do  so  no  more,  child  ?  ** 

Fetr.  Here  are  no  such  cold  pities. 

Ant,  By  Saint  Jaques, 
They  shall  not  find  me  one !     Here's  old  tough 

Andrew, 
A  special  friend  of  mine ;  an  he  but  hold, 
I'll  strike  'em  such  a  hornpipe !  Knocks  I  come  for, 
And  the  best  blood  I  light  on ;  I  profess  it ; 
Not  to  scare  coster-mongers :  If  I  lose  mine  own, 
Mine  audit's  cast,  and  farewell  five  and  fifty ! 

Fetr.  Let's  talk  no  longer;  place  yourselves 
with  silence. 
As  I  directed  ye,  and  when  time  caDs  us. 
As  ye  are  friends,  so  shew  yourselves. 

Ant.  So  be  it.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  VIII.— ^  Room  in  the  Landlady*$ 

House. 
Enter  Don  Johh.  with  the  Child,  aftd  Landlady. 

Land.  Nay,  son,  if  this  be  yonr  regard 

John.  Good  mother ; 

Land.  Good  me  no  goods!    Your  cousin  and 
yourself 
Are  welcome  to  me,  whilst  yon  bear  yourselves 
Like  honest  and  true  gentlemen.     Bring  hither 
To  my  house,  that  have  ever  been  reputed 
A  gentlewoman  of  a  decent  and  fair  carriage. 
And  so  behaved  myself 

John.  I  know  you  have. 

Land.  Bring  hither,  as  I  say,  (to  make  my  name 
Stink  in  my  neighbour's  nostrils,)  your  devices, 
Yonr  brats,  got  out  of  Aligant,  and  broken  oaths ! 
Yonr  linsey-woolsy  work,  your  hasty  puddings  ! 
I  foster  up  your  filch'd  iniquities  ? 
You  are  deceived  in  me,  sir ;  I  am  none 
Of  those  receivers. 

John.  Have  I  not  sworn  unto  you 
'Tis  none  of  mine,  and  shew'd  you  how  I  found  it? 

Land.  You  found  an  easy  fool  that  let  yon  get  it ; 
She  had  better  have  worn  pasterns. 

John,  Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Land.  Oaths  ?  what  do  yon  care  for  oaths,  to  gain 
your  ends, 
When  ye  are  high  and  pamper'd?    What  saini 

know  ye  ? 
Or  what  religion,  but  yonr  purposed  lewdness. 
Is  to  be  look'd  for  of  ye  ?    Nay,  I  will  tell  ye, 
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Yoa  will  then  swear  like  accoaed  cat-pones. 
As  for  off  truth  too ;  and  lie  beyond  all  &lconen ! 
I'm  sick  to  see  this  dealing. 

John,  Heaven  forbid,  mother. 

Land,  Nay,  I  am  very  sick. 

John.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Anth.  [Within.']  Sir. 

John.  Bring  down  the  bottle  of  Canary  wine. 

Land.  Exceeding  sick ;  Heaven  help  me ! 

John.  Haste  ye,  sirrah. — 
I  most  even  make  her  dmnk.  [^jmbW.]  Nay,  gen- 
tle mother  1 

Land.  Now,  fy  upon  ye !  Was  it  for  this  purpose 
You  fetched  your  evening-walks  for  your  digestions  ? 
For  this,  pretended  holiness  ?  No  weather. 
Not  before  day,  could  hold  you  from  the  matins. 
Were  these  your  bo-peep  prayers  ?  You  have  pray'd 

well. 
And  with  a  learned  zeal ;  watch'd  well  too.     Your 

saint. 
It  seems,  was  pleased  as  well.   Still  sicker,  sicker ! 

Enter  Anthoity,  with  a  BoUU  qf  Wine. 

John,  There  is  no  talking  to  her  till  I  have 

drench'd  her. 

Give  me. — Here,  mother,  take  a  good  round  draught ; 

'Twill  puige  spleen  from  your  spirits:   Deeper, 

mother. 

Land.  Ay,  ay,  son,  you  imagine  this  will  mend 

all.  IDrinkt. 

John,  All,  i'  fiiith,  mother. 

Land,  I  confess  the  wine 
Will  do  his  part. 

John.  I'll  pledge  you. 

Land.  But,  son  John  ! 

John,  I  know  your  meaning,  mother ;  touch  it 
once  more ; 
Alas,  you  look  not  well ;  take  a  round  draught 
(It  warms  the  blood  well,  and  restores  the  colour). 
And  then  we'll  talk  at  large.  « 

Land.  A  civil  gentleman  ? 
A  stranger  ?  one  the  town  holds  a  good  r^;ard  of? 

John,  Nay,  I  will  silence  thee. 

Land,  One  that  should  weigh  his  fair  name  ? — 
Oh,  a  stitch  1 

John,  There's  nothing  better  for  a  stitch,  good 
mother ; 
Make  no  spare  of  it ;  as  you  love  your  health. 
Mince  not  the  matter. 

Land.  As  I  said,  a  gentleman  ? 
Lodge  in  my  house  ?   Now,  Heaven's  my  comfort, 

John.  I  look'd  for  this.  [signor 

Land.  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  used  me 
thus; 
A  woman  of  my  credit ;  one,  Heaven  knows, 
That  loved  you  but  too  tenderly. 

John.  Dear  mother, 
I  ever  found  your  kindness,  and  acknowledge  it. 

Land,  No,  no,  I  am  a  fool  to  counsel  you. 
Where's  th^  infant? 
Come,  let's  see  your  workmanship. 

John,  None  of  mine,  mother ; 
But  there  'tis,  and  a  lusty  one.    iOivet  her  Ike  child. 

Land.  Heaven  bless  thee, 
Thou  hadst  a  hasty  making ;  but  the  best  is, 
'Tis  many  a  good  man's  fortune.— As  I  live. 
Your  own  eyes,  signor ;  and  the  nether  lip 
As  like  you  as  ye  had  spit  it. 

John.  I  am  glad  on't. 

Land,  Bless  me,  what  things  are  these  ? 


John.  I  thought  my  labour 
Was  not  all  lost     'Tis  gold,  and  these  are  jewels. 
Both  rich,  and  right,  I  hope. 

Land,  Well,  well,  son  John, 
I  see  you  are  a  woodman,  and  can  chose 
Your  deer,   though  it  be  i'  th.'  dark;   all  yoor 

discretion 
Is  not  yet  lost ;  this  was  well  dapt  aboard  : 
Here  I  am  with  you  now ;  when,  as  they  say. 
Your  pleasure  comes  with  profit ;  when  yoa  moat 

needs  do, 
Do  where  ye  may  be  done  to,  'tis  a  wisdona 
Becomes  a  young  man  well :  Be  sure  of  one  tidnsp 
Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together. 
It  seasons  of  a  fool,  son  ;  time  is  precious. 
Work  wary  whilst  you  have  it ;  since  yoa  must 

traffick 
Sometimes   this   slippery  way,  take   sore  hold, 

signor ; 
Trade  with  no  broken  merchants,  make  your  lading 
As  you  would  make  your  rest,  adventurously. 
But  with  advantage  ever. 

John.  All  this  time,  mother. 
The  child  wants  looldng-to,  wants  meat  and  nurses. 
Land,  Now  blessing  o'  thy  care  !  It  shall  have 
And  instantly ;  I'll  seek  a  nurse  mjrself,  son.    [all^ 
'Tis  a  sweet  child ! — Ah,  my  young  Spaniard ! — 
Take  you  no  further  care,  sir. 
John,  Yes,  of  these  jewels, 
I  must,  by  your  leave,  mother.     These  are  3foais, 
To  make  your  care  the  stronger ;  for  the  rest 
I'll  find  a  master.     The  gold,  for  bringing  up  oa*t, 
I  freely  render  to  your  charge. 

Land.  No  more  words. 
Nor  no  more  children,  good  son,  as  yoa  love  me : 
This  may  do  well. 

John.  1  shall  observe  your  morals. 
But  Where's  Don  Frederic,  mother  ? 

Land.  Ten  to  one 
About  the  like  adventure  ;  he  told  me, 
He  was  to  find  you  out  IBrit. 

John.  Why  should  he  stay  thus? 
There  may  be  some  ill  chance  in't :  Sleep  I  vrill  oot. 
Before   I  have  found  him.     Now  this  woman's 

pleased, 
I'll  seek  my  friend  out,  and  my  care  is  eased. 

lExU. 


SCENE  IX A  Street, 

Enter  Dukx  and  Gentleman. 

1  Gent.  Believe,  sir,  'tis  as  possible  to  do  it» 
As  to  remove  the  city :  The  main  faction 
Svninn  through  the  streets  like  hornets,  arm'd  with 
Able  to  ruin  states ;  no  safety  left  us. 
Nor  means  to  die  like  men,  if  instantly 
You  draw  not  back  again. 

Duke.  May  he  be  drawn 
And  quarter'd  too,  that  turns  now !    Were  I  surer 
Of  death  than  thou  art  of  thy  fears,  and  with  destH 
More  than  those  fears  are  too 

1  Gent.  Sir,  I  fear  not 

Duke.  I  would  not  crack  my  vow,  start  from 
my  honour. 
Because  I  may  find  danger ;  wound  my  aoal^ 
To  keep  my  body  safe  1 

I  Gent.  I  speak  not,  sir. 
Out  of  a  baseness,  to  you. 

Duke.  No,  nor  do  not. 
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Out  of  a  baseness,  l^ye  me.  What  is  danger, 
More  than  the  weakness  of  our  apprehensions  ? 
A  poor  cold  part  o'  th'  blood  ?   Who  takes  it  hold 

of? 
Cowards,  and  wicked  livers  :  Valiant  minds 
Were  made  the  masters  of  it ;  and  as  hearty  seamen 
In  desperate  storms  stem  with  a  little  rudder 
The  tumbling  ruins  of  the  ocean ; 
So  with  their  cause  and  swords  do  they  do  dangers. 
Say  we  were  sure  to  die  all  in  this  venture 
(As  I  am  confident  against  it),  is  there  any 
Amongst  us  of  so  fat  a  sense,  so  pamper' d, 
Would  chase  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed, 
And  purge  away  his  spirit,  send  his  soul  out 
In  sugar-sops  and  syrups  ?  Give  me  dying, 
As  dying  ought  to  be,  upon  mine  enemy. 
Parting  with  mankind  by  a  man  that's  manly. 
Let  'em  be  all  the  worid,  and  bring  along 
Cain's  envy  with  'em,  I  will  on ! 

2  Gent.  You  may,  sir ; 
But  with  what  safety? 

1  Geni.  Since  *tis  come  to  dying. 
You  shall  perceive,  sir,  here  be  those  amongst  us 
Can  die  as  decently  as  other  men. 
And  with  as  little  ceremony.    On,  brave  sir. 

Duke.  That's  spoken  heartily. 

1  Geni,  And  he  that  flinches, 
May  he  die  lousy  in  a  ditch ! 

Duke.  No  more  dying ; 
There's  no  such  danger  in  it.     What's  o'clock  ? 

3  GerU.  Somewhat  above  your  hour. 
Duke.  Away  then  quickly ; 

Make  no  noise,  and  no  trouble  will  attend  us. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  X.— ^f»  Apartment  in  the  Landlady*» 

House. 

Enter  Fasderic,  and  Pmrsa  with  a  Candle. 

Fred.  Give  me  the  candle.  So ;  go  you  out  that 
way. 

Peter.  What  have  we  now  to  do  ?  [Atide. 

Fred.  And  o*  your  life,  sirrah. 
Let  none  come  near  the  door  without  my  know- 
ledge ; 
No,  not  my  landlady,  nor  my  ftiend. 

Peter.  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Fred.  Nor  any  serious  business  that  concerns 
me. 

Peter.  Is  the  wind  there  again  ?  lAiide. 

Fred.  Be  gone. 

Peter.  I  am,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  OoMsrAiniA,  veiled. 

Fred.  Now  enter  without  fear.  And,  noble  lady, 
That  safety  and  civility  you  wish'd  for 
Shall  truly  here  attend  yon :  No  rude  tongue 
Nor  rough  behaviour  knows  this  place,  no  wishes 
Beyond  the  moderation  of  a  man. 
Dare  enter  here  ;  your  own  desires  and  innocence, 
Join'd  to  my  vow*d  obedience,  shall  protect  you. 
Were  dangers  more  than  doubts. 

Con.  You  are  truly  noble, 


And  worth  a  woman's  trust :  Let  it  become  me 

lOfffTi  a  ring, 
(I  do  beseech  you,  sir)  for  all  your  kindness, 
To  render,  with  my  thanks,  this  worthless  trifle ; 
I  may  be  longer  troublesome. 

Fred.  Fair  offices 
Are  still  their  own  rewards :  Heaven  bless  me,  lady. 
From  selling  civil  courtesies !  May  it  please  you, 
If  you  will  force  a  fitvour  to  oblige  me, 
Draw  but  that  cloud  aside,  to  satisfy  me 
For  what  good  angel  I'm  engaged. 

Con.  It  shall  be, 
For  I  am  truly  confident  you  are  honest :   lUnteiU, 
The  piece  is  scarce  worth  looking  on. 

Fred,  Thist  me. 
The  abstract  of  all  beauty,  soul  of  sweetness  1 — 
Defend  me,  honest  thoughts,  I  shall  grow  wild 

else! 
What  eyes  are  there,  rather  what  little  Heavens, 
To  stir  men's  contemplations  !  what  a  paradise 
Runs  through  each  part  she  has !  Good  blood,  be 

temperate: 
I  must  look  off;  too  excellent  an  object 
Confounds  the  sense  that  sees  it. — Noble  lady. 
If  there  be  any  further  service  to  cast  on  me. 
Let  it  be  wordi  my  life,  so  much  I  honour  ye, 
Or  the  engagement  of  whole  families 

Con.  Your  service  is  too  liberal,  worthy  sir ; 
Thus  far  I  shall  entreat 

Fred.  Command  me,  lady ; 
You  make  your  power  too  poor. 

Con.  That  presently 
With  all  convenient  haste,  you  would  retire 
Unto  the  street  you  found  me  in. 

Fred.  'Tis  done. 

Con.  There,  if  you  find  a  gentleman  oppress'd 
With  force  and  violence,  do  a  man's  office. 
And  draw  your  sword  to  rescue  him. 

Fred.  He's  safe. 
Be  what  he  will ;  and  let  his  foes  be  devils, 
Arm'd  with  your  pity,  I  sh^dl  conjure  'em. 
Retire  :  this  key  will  guide  you  :  All  things  neces- 
sary 
Are  there  before  you. 

Con.  All  my  prayers  go  with  you.  lErit. 

Fred.  You  cUp  on  proof  upon  me. — Men  say 
gold 
Does  all,  engages  all,  works  through  all  dangers  : 
Now  I  say  beauty  can  do  more:  The  king's  ex- 

diequer. 
Nor  all  his  wealthy  Indies,  could  not  draw  me 
Through  half  those  miseries  this  piece  of  pleasure 
Might  make  me  leap  into  :  We  are  all  like  sea- 
cards. 
All  our  endeavours  and  our  motions, 
(As  they  do  to  the  North)  still  point  at  beauty, 
Still  at  the  fairest:  For  a  handsome  womao, 
Setting  my  soul  aside,  it  should  go  hard, 
But  I  would  strain  my  body :  Yet  to  her. 
Unless  it  be  her  own  free  gratitude, 
Hopes,  ye  shall  die,  and  thou,  tongue,  rot  within 

me. 
Ere,  I  infringe  my  fidth.  Now  to  my  rescue.  [Kjtit. 
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ACT   11. 


SCENE  l.—J  Street. 


Enter  Dukb,  pursued  bjf  Pbtruccio,  Ajtioiiio,  and  two 

Gentlemen. 

I        Duke.  You  will  not  all  oppress  me  ? 
i        Ant.  KiU  him  i'  th'  wanton  eye  I 
I    Let  me  come  to  him  ! 

Duke.  Then  ye  shall  buy  me  dearly ! 
I        Petr.  Say  you  so,  sir  ? 

Ant.  \  say  cut  his  wezand,  spoil  his  piping : 
Have  at  your  love-sick  heart,  sir  I 

Enter  Don  Jobm. 

John.  Sure  'tis  fighting  : 
My  friend  may  be  engaged. — Fy,  gentlemen ! 
This  is  unmanly  odds. 

Ant,  I'll  stop  your  mouth,  sir. 

[DuKB/a//«  down,  Don  John  bestrides  Aim. 

John.  Nay  then,  have  at  Uiee  freely. 
There's  a  plumb,  sir,  to  satisfy  your  longing. 

C  Wounds  Amtonio. 

Petr.  Away !  I  hope  I  have  sped  him.     Here 
comes  rescue ; 
We  shall  be  endangered.    Where's  Antonio? 

Anl.  I  must  have  one  thrust  more,  sir. 

John.  Come  up  to  me. 

Anl.  A  mischief  confound  your  fingers ! 

Petr.  Howis't? 

Ant,  Well: 
He  has  given  me  my  guietus  eat.  I  felt  him 
In  my  small  guts :  Fm  sure  he  has  feec'd  me  1 
This  comes  of  siding  with  yon. 

2  Oeni.  Can  you  go,  sir  J 

Ant.  I  should  go,  man,  an  my  head  were  off: 
Ne'er  talk  of  going. 

petr.  Come,  all  shall  be  weU  then. 
I  hear  more  rescue  coming. 

Enter  the  Dukb'b  Gentlemen. 

Ant.  Let's  turn  back  then ; 
My  skull's  uncloven  yet ;  let  me  but  kill. 

Petr,  Away  for  Heaven  sake  with  him ! 

lExit  Pbtri<ccio,  ufilh  Amtonio  and  hit  Gentlemen. 

John.  How  is't  ? 

Duke.  WeU,  sir ; 
Only  a  little  stagger'd. 

Duke* a  Gent.  Let's  pursue  'em. 

Duke.  No,  not  a  man,  I  chai^  ye ! — Thanks, 
good  coat ; 
Thou  hast  saved  me  a  shrewd  welcome :  'Twas  put 
With  a  good  mind,  I'm  sure  on't.  [home  too, 

John.  Are  you  safe  then? 

Duke.  My  thanks    to  you,  brave  sir,  whose 
timely  valour. 
And  manly  courtesy,  came  to  my  rescue. 

John.  You  had  foul  play  offer'd  ye,  and  shame 
That  can  pass  by  oppression.  [befall  him 

Duke.  May  I  crave,  sir, 
But  thus  much  honour  more,  to  know  your  name. 
And  him  I  am  so  bound  too? 

John.  For  the  bond,  sir, 
'Tis  every  good  man's  tie  ;  to  know  me  further 
Will  little  profit  you :  I  am  a  stranger. 
My  country  Spain  ;  my  name  Don  John,  a  gentle- 
That  lies  here  for  my  study.  [man 

Duke.  I  have  heard,  sir, 
Much  worthy  mention  of  you  ;  yet  I  find 
Fame  short  of  what  you  are. 


John.  You  are  pleased,  sir. 
To  express  you  courtesy  :  May  I  demand 
As  freely  what  you  are,  and  what  misdbance 
Cast  you  into  this  danger  ? 

Duke.  For  this  present, 
I  must  desire  your  pardon  :  You  shall  know  me 
Ere  it  be  long,  sir,  and  a  nobler  thanks  , 
Than  now  my  will  can  render. 

John.  Your  will's  your  own,  sir. 

Duke,  What   is't  you  look  for,  sir  ?  haw  ytn 
'  lost  anything  ? 

John.  Only  my  hat  i'  th'  scuffle :     Sure  these 
Were  night-snaps.  [felloi^ 

Duke.  No,  believe,  sir.  Pray  you  use  mine. 
For  'twill  be  hard  to  find  your  own  now. 

John.  No,  sir. 

Duke.  Indeed    you    shall;     I    can    conamand 
I  do  beseech  you  honour  me.  [another: 

John.  I  will,  sir : 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Duke.  Within  these  few  days 
I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  in  your  knowledge  : 
'Till  when,  I  love  your  memory. 

IBxeunt  DaiLmamd  GeBOcBcn. 

John.  I  yours — 
This  is  some  noble  fellow. 

Emter  Faimnir^ 

Fred.  *Tis  his  tongue  sure. 
Don  John  ? 

John.  Don  Frederic  ? 

Fred.  You  are  fairly  met,  sir : 
I  thought  you  had  been  a  bat-fowling.  IVjtliee 
What  revelations  hast  thou  had  to-night,  [tell  me. 
That  home  was  never  thought  of  ? 

John.  Revelations  ? 
I'll  tell  thee,  Frederic;  but,  before  I  tell  tliee. 
Settle  thy  understanding. 

Fred.  Tis  prepared,  sir. 

John.  Why  then,  mark  what  shall  follow.  Tliis 


tuigiit. 


worse!    Ye  talk  of 


This  bawdy  night- 

Fred.  I  thought  no  less. 

John.  This  blind  night. 
What  dost  think  I  have  got  ? 

Fred,  The  pox,  it  may  be. 

John.  'Would  'twere  no 
revelations ; 
I  have  got  a  revelation  will  reveal  me 
An  arrant  coxcomb  while  I  live. 

Fred,  What  is't? 
Thou  hast  lost  nothing  ? 

John.  No,  I  have  got,  I  tell  thee. 

Fred.  What  hast  thou  got  ? 

John,  One  of  the  infantry,  a  diild. 

Fred.  How  I 

John.  A  chopping  child,  man. 

Fred.  'Give  you  joy,  sir. 

John.  A  lump  of  lewdness,  Frederic ;  tbat*8  the 
This  town's  abominable.  [troth  on't. 

Fred.  I  still  told  you,  John, 
Your  whoring  must  come  home  ;  I  connsell'd  yon : 
But  where  no  grace  is 

John.  'Tis  none  o*  mine,  man. 

Fred.  Answer  the  parish  so. 

John.  Cheated,  in  troth. 
Peeping  into  a  house ;  by  whom  I  know  not. 
Nor  where  to  find  the  place  again.  No,  Freddie, 
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Had  I  but  kiss'd  the  ring  for*t — 'Tis  no  poor  one. 
That's  my  best  comfort,  for 't  has  brought  about  it 
Eooagh  to  make  it  man. 
Fred.  Where  is't? 
John.  At  home. 

Fred.  A  saving  voyage :  Bat  what  will  yon  say, 
signor. 
To  him  that,  searching  out  your  aerious  worship. 
Has  met  a  stranger  fortune  ? 

John.  How,  good  Frederic  P 
A  mititant  girl  now  to  this  boy  would  hit  it 
Fred.  No ;  mine's  a  nobler  venture.    What  do 
you  think,  sir, 
Of  a  distressed  lady,  one  whose  beauty 
Wonld  over-sell  all  Italy  ! 
John,  W^here  is  she  ? 
Fred.  A.  woman  of  that  rare  behaviour, 
So  qualified,  as  admiration 

Dwells  round  about  her ;  of  that  perfect  spirit^-^ 
John.  Ay,  marry,  sir ! 
Fred.  That  admirable  carriage. 
That  sweetness  in  discourse  ;  young  as  the  Mom- 
Her  blushes  staining  bis.  [ing, 

John,  But  Where's  this  creature  ? 
Skew  me  but  that. 

Fred.  That's  all  one ;  she's  forth-coming ; 
I  have  her  sure,  boy. 
I       John.  Hark  you,  Frederic ; 

What  truck  betwixt  my  infant 

!       Fred.  'Tis  too  light,  sir  ; 
Stick  to  your  charges,  good  Don  John ;  I  am  well. 
John.  But  is  there  such  a  wench  ? 
Fred.  First  tell  me  this. 
Did  you  not  lately,  as  you  walked  along, 
Discover  people  that  were  arm'd,  and  likely 
To  do  offence  ? 

r 

John.  Yes,  marry,  and  they  urged  it 
As  far  as  they  had  spirit. 
Fred.  Pray  go  forward. 

John.  A  gentleman  I  found  engaged  amongst  'em ; 
It  seems  of  noble  breeding ;  I  am  sure  brave  metal: 
As  I  retum'd  to  look  you,  I  set  in  to  him, 
And  without  hurt,  I  thank  Heaven,  rescued  him, 
And  came  myself  off  safe  too. 

Fred.  My  work's  done  then  : 
And  now,  to  satisfy  you,  there  is  a  woman, 

Oh,  John,  there  is  a  woman 

John.  Oh,  where  is  sheP 
Fred.  And  one  of  no  less  worth  then  1  assure  yon ; 
And,  which  is  more,  fallen  under  my  protection. 
John,  I  am  glad  of  that.  Forward,  sweet  Frederic ! 
Fred.  And,  which  is  more  than  that,  by  this 
night's  wand'ring ; 
And,  which  is  most  of  all,  she  is  at  home  too,  sir. 
John.  Come,  let's  be  gone  then* 
Fred.  Yes ;  but  'tis  most  certain 
Yoa  cannot  see  her,  John. 
John.  Why? 
Fred.  She  has  sworn  me 
That  none  else  shall  come  near  her,  not  my  mother, 
Till  some  few  doubts  are  clear'd. 

John.  Not  look  upon  her  } 
What  chamber  is  she  in? 
Fred.  In  ours. 
John.  Let's  go,  I  say : 
A  woman's  oaths  are  wafers,  break  with  making ; 
They  must  for  modesty  a  little :  We  ail  know  it. 
Fred.  No,  I'll  assure  you,  sir. 
John.  Not  see  her? 
I  smell  an  old  dog-trick  of  yours.    Well,  Frederic, 


Yon  talk'd  to  me  of  whoring :  Let's  have  fair  play, 
Square  dealing,  I  would  wish  you. 

Fred.  When  'tis  come 
(Which  I  know  never  will  be)  to  that  issue. 
Your  spoon  shall  be  as  deep  as  mine,  sir. 

John.  Tell  me, 
And  tell  me  true,  is  the  cause  honourable. 
Or  for  your  ease  ? 

Fred.  By  all  our  friendship,  John, 
'Tis  honest,  and  of  great  end. 

John.  I  am  answer'd : 
But  let  me  see  her  though ;  leave  the  door  open 
As  you  go  in. 

Fred.  I  dare  not. 

John.  Not  vride  open, 
But  just  so,  as  a  jealous  husband 
Would  level  at  his  wanton  wife  through. 

Fred.  That  courtesy. 
If  you  desire  no  more,  and  keep  it  strictly, 
I  dAre  afford  you.     Come ;  'tis  now  near  morning. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Landlady's  House. 
Enter  Parsii  and  Amtbokv. 

Peter.  Nay,  the  old  woman's  gone  too. 

Anth.  She's  a-catterwauling 
Among  the  gutters :  But,  conceive  me,  Peter, 
Where  our  good  masters  should  be  ? 

Peter.  Where  they  should  be 
I  do  conceive ;  but  where  they  are,  good  Anthony — 

Anth.  Ay,  there  it  goes  :  My  master's  bo-peeps 
With  his  sly  popping  in  and  out  again,  [with  me, 
Argued  a  cause,  a  frippery  cause. 

Peter.  Believe  me 
They  bear  up  with  some  carvel* 

Anth.  I  do  believe  thee, 
For  thou  hast  such  a  master  for  that  chase. 
That  till  he  spends  his  mainmast 

Peter.  Pray  remember 
Your  courtesy,  good  Anthony,  and  withal, 
How  long  'tis  since  your  master  sprung  a  leak ; 
He  had  a  sound  one  since  he  came. 

Anth.  Hark!  iluU tmtnds within. 

Peter.  What? 

Anth.  Dost  not  hear  a  lute  ?  Again ! 

Peter.  Where  is't  ? 

Anth.  Above,  in  my  master's  chamber. 

Peter.  There's  no  creature ; 
He  hath  the  key  himself,  man«  [Singing  within* 

Anth.  This  is  his  lute ; 
Let  him  have  it. 

Peter.  I  grant  you ;  but  who  strikes  it  ? 

Anth.  An  admirable  voice  too ;  hark  ye  L 

BONO.    lWithin.2 

Mercllca  Love,  whom  nature  hath  denied 
The  use  of  eyet,  lest  thou  sbouldst  tjJce  a  pride 
And  glory  in  thy  murdere,  why  am  I, 
That  never  yet  tranagress'd  thy  deity. 
Never  broke  vow,  from  whose  ejres  never  flew 
Disdainful  dart,  whose  hard  heart  never  slew. 
Thus  ill  rewarded  ?  Thou  art  young  and  fair. 
Thy  mother  soft  and  gentle  as  the  air. 
Thy  holy  ilre,stiU  burning,  blown  with  prayer  i 
Then,  everlasting  Love,  restrain  thy  wiU  ; 
Tis  god- like  to  have  power,  but  not  to  kill. 

Peter,  Anthony, 
Art  sure  we  are  at  home  P 
Anth.  Without  all  doubt,  Peter. 
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Peter.  Then  this  muflt  be  the  deril. 
Anth.  Let  it  be. 


[Singt  again. 
Good  devil,  siDg  again  !  Oh,  dainty  derU  ! — 
Peter,  believe  it,  a  most  delicate  devil ! 
The  sweetest  devil-^— 

Enter  Freobric  and  Don  Johh. 

Fred.  If  yon  could  leave  peeping ! 

John.  I  cannot ;  by  no  means. 

Fred.  Then  come  in  softly ; 
And,  as  you  love  your  faith,  presume  no  further 
Than  you  have  promised. 

John.  Basia  ! 

Fred.  What  make  you  up  so  early,  sir  ? 

John.  You,  sir,  in  your  contemplations ! 

Peter.  Oh,  pray  you,  peace,  sir.  llfiU  jrfajw  again. 

Fred.  Why  peace,  sir  ? 

Peter.  Do  you  hear  ? 

John,  nris  your  lute. 

Fred.  Pray  ye  speak  softly : 
She's  playing  on*t 

Anth.  The  house  is  haunted,  sir. 
For  this  we  have  heard  this  half-year^ 

Fred.  Ye  saw  nothing  ? 

Anth.  Not  I. 

Peter.  Nor  I,  sir. 

Fred.  Get  us  our  breakfast  then  ; 
And  make  no  words  on't    We'll  undertake  this 

spirit, 
If  it  be  one. 

Anth.  This  is  no  devil,  Peter. 
Mum  !  there  be  bats  abroad. 

lExeunt  P>m  and  Anthony. 

Fred.  Stay ;  now  she  sings.  ISinging. 

John.  An  angel's  voice,  I'll  swear! 

Fred.  Why  didst  thou  shrug  so  ? 
Either  allay  this  heat ;  or,  as  I  live, 
I  will  not  trust  you. 

John.  Pass  I  I  warrant  you.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.~^no/A^r  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Constantia. 

Con.  To  curse  those  stars  that  men  say  govern 
To  rail  at  Fortune,  fall  out  with  my  fate,  [us, 

And  task  the  general  world,  will  help  me  nothing  : 
Alas,  1  am  the  same  still,  neither  are  they 
Subject  to  helps,  or  hurts  :  Our  own  desires 
Are  our  own  fates,  our  own  stars  all  our  fortunes, 
Which,  as  we  sway  'em,  so  abuse  or  bless  us. 

Enter  Frbokric  and  Don  John  peeping. 

Fred.  Peace  to  your  meditations  1 

John.  Pox  upon  ye. 
Stand  out  o'th' light! 

Con.  I  crave  your  mercy,  sir  : 
My  mind,  o*er-charged  with  care,  made  me  un- 
mannerly. 

Fred.  Pray  you  set  that  mind  at  rest ;  all  shall 
be  perfect. 

John.  I  like  the  body  rare ;  a  handsome  body, 
A  wond'rous  handsome  body.     'Would  she  would 
See,  and  that  spiteful  puppy  be  not  got        [turn  I 
Between  me  and  my  light  again  f 

Fred.  'Tis  done. 
As  all  that  you  command  shall  be  2  The  gentleman 
Is  safely  off  all  danger. 

John.  Ohf  de  Dios  ! 

Con.  How  shall  1  thank  you,  sir  ?  how  satisfy  ? 


Fred.  Speak  softly,  gentle  lady,  all's  rewarded. — 
Now  does  he  melt,  like  marmalade.  {,AaUi. 

John.  Nay,  'tis  certain. 
Thou  art  the  sweetest  woman  I  e'er  lodk*d  on : 
I  hope  thou  art  not  honest 

Fred.  None  disturb'd  you  ? 

Con,  Not  any,  sir,  nor  any  sound  onoe ; 
I  thank  your  care. 

Fred.  'Tis  wdl. 

John.  I  would  £un  pray  now, 
But  the  devil,  and  that  flerii  there  o'  the 
What  are  we  made  to  suffer ! 

Fred.  He  will  enter ; — 
Pull  in  your  head,  and  be  hang'd ! 

J<^n.  Hark  you,  Frederic ! 
I  have  brought  you  home  3^ur  pack-saddle. 

Fred.  Pox  upon  yon ! 

Con.  'StLYt  let  him  enter.    Fy,  my  lord  the  dake. 
Stand  peeping  at  your  friends  ? 

Fred.  You  are  oosen'd,  lady ; 
Here  is  no  duke. 

Con.  I  know  him  full  wdl,  signor. 

John.  Hold  thee  there,  wench ! 

Fred.  This  mad-lwain'd  fool  will  spoil  aU. 

Con.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  come  in. 

John.  My  grace  ? 
There  was  a  word  of  comfort ! 

Fred.  Shall  he  enter, 
Whoe'er  he  be  ? 

John.  Well  follow'd,  Frederic ! 

Con.  With  all  my  heart 

Fred.  Come  in  then. 

Enter  Don  John. 

John.  'Bless  you,  lady ! 

Fred.  Nay,  start  not ;  though  he  be  m  straagcr 
to  you, 
He's  of  a  noble  strain  :  My  kinsman,  lady. 
My  countryman,  and  fellow-traveller  : 
One  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  purse  feeds  iis« 
And  one  faith  free  between  us.     Do  not  fear  him ; 
He* 8  truly  honest 

John.  That's  a  lie.  IJtHe. 

Fred.  And  trusty. 
Beyond  your  wishes ;  valiant  to  defend  ; 
And  &odest  to  converse  with,  as  your  Moabes. 

John.  [^Asiete."}  Now  may  I  hang  myself ;  this 
commendation 
Has  broke  the  neck  of  all  my  hopes  ;  for  now 
Must  I  cry,  *<  No  forsooth,"  and  **  Ay  foisooth/' 

and  **  surely. 
And  truly  as  I  live,  and  as  I  am  honest" 
He  has  done  these  things  for  'nonce  t€K> ;  for  he 
Like  a  most  envious  rascal  as  he  is,  [knows, 

I  am  not  honest,  nor  desire  to  be. 
Especially  this  way.     He  has  watch'd  his  time ; 
But  I  shall  quit  him. 

Con.  Sir,  I  credit  you. 

Fred.  Go  kiss  her,  John. 

John.  Plague  o'  your  commendations ! 

Con.  Sir,  I  shall  now  desire  to  be  a  trouble. 

John.  Never  to  me,  sweet  lady  :  llius  I  seal 
My  faith,  and  all  my  service.  iKiue*  h£r. 

Con,  One  word,  signor.  cr«  FmcDBiur. 

John,  Now  'tis  impossible  I  should  be  honest : 

lAfiJt. 
She  kisses  with  a  conjuration 
Would  make  the  devil  dance !  VThtX  points  she  at  ? 
My  leg,  I  warrant,  or  my  well-knit  body : 
Sit  fast,  Don  Frederic !~ 
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Fred,  'Twas  given  him  by  that  gentleman 
Yon  took  such  care  of ;  his  own  being  lost  i'  th' 
scuffle. 

Co/a.  With  much  joy  may  he  wear  it  1     'Tis  a 
right  one, 
I  can  assure  you,  gentleman  ;  and  right  happy 
May  you  be  in  all  fights  for  Uiat  (air  senrioe  1 

Fred,  Why  do  you  blush  ? 

Con.  *T  had  almost  cozen'd  me ; 
For,  not  to  lie,  when  I  saw  that,  1  look'd  for 
Another  master  of  it ;  but  'tis  well.    IKnock  within. 

Fred.  Who's  there? 

Enter  AirmoNv. 
Stand  you  a  little  close.  Come  in,  sir  I 

lExit  CONSTANTTA. 

Now,  what's  the  news  with  yon  ? 

Anih.  There  is  a  gentleman  without 
Would  speak  with  Don  John. 

John.  Who,  sir  ?  ^ 

Anih.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  but  he  shews  a  man 
Of  no  mean  reckoning. 

Fred.  Let  him  shew  his  name, 
And  then  return  a  little  wiser. 

Anth.  Well,  sir.  [EjriC  AifTRONv. 

Fred.  How  do  you  like  her,  John  ? 

John.  As  well  as  you,  Frederic, 
For  all  I  am  honest ;  you  shall  find  it  so  too. 

Fred.  Art  thou  not  honest  ? 

John.  Art  thou  an  ass  ? 
"  And  modest  as  her  blushes !"  What  a  blockhead 
Would  e'er  have  popped  out  such  a  dry  apology. 
For  his  dear  friend  ?  and  to  a  gentlewoman  ? 
A  woman  of  her  youth  and  delicacy  ? 
They  are  arguments  to  draw  them  to  abhor  us. 
An  honest  moral  man  ?  'tis  for  a  constable  ! 
A  handsome  man,  a  wholesome  man,  a  tough  man, 
A  liberal  man,  a  likely  man,  a  man 
Made  up  like  Hercules,  unslaked  with  service. 
The  same  to-night,  to-morrrow  night,  the  next  night, 
And  so  to  perpetuity  of  pleasures  ; 
These  had  been  things  to    hearken  to,    things 

catching : 
But  you  have  such  a  spiced  consideration, 
Such  qualms  upon  your  worship's  conscience. 
Such  chilblains  in  your  blood,  that  all  things  pinch 

you, 
Which  nature,  and  the  liberal  world,  makes  custom ; 
And  nothing  but  fair  Honour,  oh,  sweet  Honour  I 
Hang  op  your  eunuch  Honour !  That  I  was  trusty. 
And  valiant,  were  things  well  put  in ;  but  modest  1 
A  modest  gentleman !    Oh,  wit,  where  wast  thou  ? 

Fred.  I  am  sorry,  John. 

John.  My  lady's  gentlewoman 
Would  laugh  me  to  a  school-boy,  make  me  blush 
With  playing  with  my  codpiece  point  I  Fy  on  thee  1 
A  man  of  thy  discretion  ? 

Fred.  It  shall  be  mended ; 
And  henceforth  you  shall  have  your  due. 

Enter  Artuobtv. 

John.  I  look  for't, — 
How  now  ?  who  is't  ? 

Anth.  A  gentleman  of  this  town. 
And  calls  himself  Petruccio. 


Con.  Oh,  gentlemen, 
The  hour  of  my  destruction  is  come  on  me ; 
I  am  discover'd,  lost,  left  to  my  ruin  i 
As  ever  ye  had  pity—  {KneeU 

John.  Do  not  fear ; 
Let  the  great  devil  come,  he  shall  come  through  me 
Lost  here,  and  we  about  ye  ? 

Fred.  Fall  before  us  ? 

Con,  Oh,  my  unfortunate  estate  1  all  angers 
Compared  to  his,  to  his 

Fred.  Let  his,  and  all  men's, 
Whilst  we  have  power  and  life — Stand  up,  foi 
Heaven  sake ! 

Con.  I  have  offended  Heaven  too ;  yet  Heavei 

John,  We  are  all  evil :  [knows 

Yet  Heaven  forbid  we  should  have  our  deserts  ! 
What  is  he  ? 

Con,  Too,  too  near  to  my  offence,  sir : 
Oh,  he  will  cut  me  piece-meal  1 

Fred.  'Tis  no  treason  ? 

John.  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  if  he  cut  here, ' 
I'll  find  him  cut-work. 

Fred^  He  must  buy  you  dear ; 
With  more  than  common  lives. 

John.  Fear  not,  nor  weep  not : 
By  Heaven,  I'll  fire  the  town  before  you  perish  I 
And  then,  the  more  the  merrier,  we'll  jog  with  you 

Fred,  Come  in,  and  dry  your  eyes. 

John,  Pray  no  more  weeping ; 
Spoil  a  sweet  face  for  nothing  !  My  return 
Shall  end  all  this,  I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Heaven  grant  it  1  lExeuni 


John,  I'll  attend  him. 

Entfr  CoxsTANTiA. 

Con.  How  did  he  call  himself  ? 
Fred.  Petruccio : 
Does  it  concern  you  aught  ? 


[^xt(  Ayn^ifY. 


SCENE  lY.— Another  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Pcmuccio,  with  a  letter. 

Petr.  This  man  should  be  of  special  rank  ;  fo 
these  commends 
Carry  no  common  way,  no  slight  worth,  with  'em 
He  shall  be  he. 

Enter  Doit  John. 

John.  'Save  you,  sir  !  I  am  sorry 
My  business  was  so  unmannerly,  to  make  you 
Wait  thus  long  here. 

Peir.  Occasions  must  be  served,  sir. 
But  is  your  name  Don  John  ? 

John,  It  is,  sir. 

Petr.  Then, 
First,  for  your  own  brave  sake,  I  must  embrace  you 
Next,  from  the  credit  of  your  noble  friend 
Hernando  de  Alvara,  make  you  mine  ; 
Who  lays  his  charge  upon  me  in  this  letter 
To  look  you  out,  and,  for  the  goodness  in  you. 
Whilst  your  occasions  make  you  resident 
In  this  place,  to  supply  yon,  love  and  honour  you 
Which,  had  I  known  sooner 

John.  Noble  sir. 
You'll  make  my  thanks  too  poor :  I  wear  a  swore 
And  have  a  service  to  be  still  disposed  of,        [sii 
As  you  shall  please  command  it. 

Petr.  Gentle  sir, 
That  manly  courtesy  is  half  my  business  : 
And,  to  be  short,  to  make  you  know  I  honour  yot 
And  in  all  points  believe  your  worth  like  oracle. 
And  how  above  my  friends  (which  are  not  few. 
And  those  not  slack)  1  estimate  your  virtues. 
Make  yourself  understand,  this  day  Petruccio 
(A  man  that  may  command  the  strength  o£  thi 
place. 
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Hazard  the  boldest  spirits)  hath  made  choice 
Only  of  you,  and  in  a  noble  office. 

John,  Forward ;  I  am  free  to  entertain  it. 

Petr.  Thus  then : 
I  do  beseech  you  mark  me. 

John.  I  shall  do  it. 

Petr,  Fermra's  duke,  ('would  I  might  call  him 
worthy  ! 
But  that  he  has  razed  out  from  his  family. 
As  he  has  mine  with  infamy)  this  man, 
Rather  this  powerful  monster,  we  being  left 
But  two  of  all  our  house,  to  stock  our  memories, 
My  sister  and  myself,  with  arts  and  witchcrafts, 
Vows,  and  such  oaths  Heaven    has   no  mercy 

for, 
Drew  to  dishonour  this  weak  maid,  by  stealths. 
And  secret  passages  I  knew  not  of ; 
Oft  he  obtained  his  wishes,  oft  abused  her : 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  the  rest !  This  purchased, 
And  his  hot  blood  idlay'd,  as  friends  forsake  us 
At  a  mile's  end  upon  our  way,  he  left  her, 
And  all  our  name  to  ruin. 

John,  This  was  foul  play. 
And  ought  to  be  rewarded  so. 

Petr,  I  hope  so. 
He  'scaped  me  yester-night ;  which,  if  he  dart 
Again  adventure  for,  Heaven  pardon  him  1 
I  shall,  with  all  my  heart 

John.  For  me,  brave  signor^ 
What  do  vou  intend  ? 

Petr,  Only,  fair  sir,  this  trust, 
(Which,  from  the  commendations  of  this  letter, 
I  dare  presume  well  placed)  nobly  to  bear  him 
By  word  of  mouth  a  single  challenge  from  me. 
That,  man  to  man,  if  he  have  honour  iu  him, 
We  may  decide  all  difference* 

John.  Fair  and  noble. 
And  I  will  do  it  home.     When  shall  I  visit  you  ? 

Petr.  Please  you,  this  afternoon.    I  will  ride 
with  you ; 
For  at  a  castle,  six  miles  hence,  we  are  sure 
To  find  him. 

John,  I'll  be  ready. 

Petr.  To  attend  you, 
My  man  shall  vrait.    With  all  my  love —      lExit. 

John.  My  service  shall  not  fail  you. 


Enter  ¥KMommsc^ 

Fred,  How  now  ? 

John,  All's  well.    Who  dost  thoa  think  this     » 
Guess,  an  thou  canst.  [vrendi  is  ?     ' 

Fred,  I  cannot. 

John.  Be  it  known  then. 
To  ail  men  by  these  presents,  this  is  she. 
She,  she,  and  only  she,  our  curious  oozocMnbs  < 

Were  errant  two  months  after. 

Fred,  Who?  Constantia? 
Thou  talk'st  of  cocks  and  bulls. 

John,  I  talk  of  wenches. 
Of  cocks  and  hens,  Don  Frederic ;  this  is  the  pnlfet 
We  two  went  proud  after, 

Fred,  It  cannot  be. 

John.  It  shall  be  ; 
Sister  to  Don  Petruccio :  I  know  all,  man. 

Fred,  Now  I  believe. 

John.  Gro  to ;  there  has  been  stinring. 
Fumbling  with  linen,  Frederic* 

Fred.  'Tis  impossible ; 
You  know  her  fame  was  pure  as  fire* 

John.  That  pure  fire 
Has  melted  out  her  maidenhead  :  she's  cnc^'d; 
We  have  all  that  hope  of  our  side,  boy. 

Fred.  Thou  tell'st  me. 
To  my  imagination,  things  incredible ; 
I  see  no  loose  thought  in  her.. 

John.  That's  all  one. 
She  is  loose  i'  th*  hilts,  by  Heaven  1  Bat  the  w«»U 
Must  know  a  ftir  way ;  upon  vow  of  maiTii^ ! 

Fred.  There  may  be  such  a  slip. 

John,  And  will  be,  Frederic, 
Whilst  the  old  game's  a-foot.    I  fear  the  boy  too 
Will  prove  her's,  I  took  up. 

Fred,  Good  circumstance 
May  cure  all  this  yet. 

John.  There  thou  hit'st  it,  Frederic  [here 

Come,  let's  walk  in  and  comfort  her :  Her  being 
Is  nothing  yet  suspected.    Anon  I'll  tell  thee 
Wherefore  her  brother  came,  (who,  by  this  light*       | 
Is  a  brave  noble  fellow)  and  what  honour 
He  has  done  to  me,  a  stranger.  There  be  iroos 
Heating  for  some,  will  hiss  into  their  heart-bloods. 
Ere  all  be  ended.    So  much  for  this  time.  ' 

Fred,  Well,  sir.  »"■• •     ' 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— Another  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Landlady  and  Prraa. 

Land.  Come,  you  do  know  ! 

Peter.  I  do  not,  by  this  hand,  mistress : 
But  I  suspect 

Land,  What  ? 

Peter.  That  if  eggs  continue 
At  this  price,  women  will  ne'er  be  saved 
By  their  good  works. 

Land.  I  will  know. 

Peter.  You  shall,  any  thing 
Lies  in  my  power.  The  duke  of  Lorrain  now 
Is  seven  thousand  strong :  I  heard  it  of  a  fish- wife, 
A  woman  of  fine  knowWge. 

Land.  Sirrah,  sirrah ! 

Peter.  The  pojpe's  bulls  are  broke  loose  too,  and 
They  shall  be  baited  in  England,      ['tis  suspected 


Land.  Very  well,  sir  I 

Peter.  No,  'tis  not  so  vrell,  neither. 

Land.  But  I  say  to  you. 
Who  is  it  keeps  your  master  company  ? 

Peter.  I  say  to  you,  Don  John. 

Land.  I  say,  what  woman  ? 

Peter.  I  say  so  too. 

Land.  I  say  again,  I  vrill  know. 

Peter.  I  say,  'tis  fit  you  should. 

Land,  And  I  tell  thee, 
He  has  a  woman  here. 

Peter,  And  I  tell  thee, 
'Tis  then  the  better  for  him. 

Land,  You  are  no  bawd  now  ? 

Peter.  'Would  I  were  able  to  be  call*d  unto  it ; 
A  worshipful  vocation  for  my  elders ; 
For,  as  I  understand,  it  is  a  place 
Fitting  my  betters  far. 
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Land,  Was  ever  gentlewoman 
So  frump'd  off  with  a  fool !  Well,  saucy  sirrah, 
I  will  know  who  it  is,  and  for  what  purpose  ; 
1  pay  the  rent,  and  I'll  know  how  my  house 
Comes  by  these  inflammations  :  If  this  geer  hold, 
Best  hang  a  sign- post  up,  to  tcU  the  signors, 
Here  ye  may  have  lewdness  at  livezy. 

£rUer  Frbdkiuc. 

Peter.  'Twould  be  a  great  ease  to  your  age. 

Fred.  How  now  ? 
Why,  what's  the  matter,  landlady  ? 

Land.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Ye  use  me  decently  among  ye,  gentlemen. 

Fred.  Who  has  abused  her  ?  you,  sir  ? 

Land.  'Ods  my  witness, 
I  will  not  be  thus  treated,  that  I  will  not  I 

Peter.  I  gave  her  no  ill  language. 

Land.  Thou  liest  lewdly ; 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  1  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  Maukin,  a  flurt  Gillian  : 
And  thou  think'st,  because  thou  canst  write  and 
Our  noses  must  be  under  thee.  [read, 

Fred.  Dare  you,  sirrah  ? 

Peter,  Let  but  the  truth  be  known,  air,  I  be- 
seech ye ; 
She  raves  of  wenches,  and  I  know  not  what,  sir. 

Land,  Go  to;   thou    know'st  too  well,  thou 
wicked  varlet. 
Thou  instrument  of  evil  1 

Peter,  As  I  live,  sir. 
She  is  ever  thus  till  dinner. 

Fred.  Get  you  in  ; 
I'll  answer  you  anon,  sir. 

Peter.  By  this  hand, 
I'll  break  your  posset-pan  !  lExiL 

Land.  'Then,  by  this  hood, 
I'll  lock  the  meat  up  ! 

Fred.  Now,  your  grief;  what  is*t  T 
For  I  can  guess 

Land,  You  may,  with  shame  enough, 
If   there  were   shame  amongst  you !     Nothing 

thought  on. 
But  how  ye  may  abuse  my  house  ?  not  satisfied 
With  bringing  home  your  bastards  to  undo  me,    . 
But  you  must  drill  your  whores  here  too  ?     My 

patience 
(Because  I  bear,  and  bear,  and  carry  all. 
And,  as  they  say,  am  willing  to  groan  under) 
Must  be  your  make-sport  now  ! 

Fred.  No  more  of  these  words. 
Nor  no  more  murmurings,  lady  I  for  you  know 
That  I  know  something.  I  did  suspect  your  anger ; 
But  turn  it  presently  and  handsomely. 
And  bear  yourself  discreetly  to  this  woman, 
(For  such  an  one  there  is  indeed) 

Land.  'Tis  well,  son. 

Fred.  Leaving  your  devils'  matins  and  your 
Or  we  shall  leave  our  lodgings.  [melancholies, 

Land.  You  have  much  need 
To  use  these  vagrant  ways,  and  to  much  profit : 
You  had  that  might  content 
At  home,  within  yourselves  too,  right  good,  gentle- 
men, 
Wholesome,  and  you  said  handsome.    But  you 
Beast  that  I  was  to  believe  ye [gallants — 

Fred.  Leave  your  suspicion  ; 
For,  as  I  live,  there's  no  such  thing. 

l^and.  Mine  honour  ! 
An  'twere  not  for  mine  honour 


Fred,  Come,  your  honour. 
Your  house,  and  you  too,  if  you  dare  believe  me. 
Are  well  enough.  Sleek  up  yourself,  leave  crying. 
For  I  must  have  you  entertain  this  lady 
With  all  civility,  (she  well  deserves  it) 
Together  with  all  secresy  :  I  dare  trust  you. 
For  I  have  found  you  faithfuL*   When  you  know 

her, 
You  will  find  your  own  fault :  No  more  words, 

but  do  it. 
Land.  You  know  you  may  command  me. 

Enter  Don  John. 

John,  Worshipful  lady. 
How  does  thy  velvet  scabbard  ?  By  this  hand. 
Thou  look*8t  most  amiably !  Now  could  I  willingly, 
(An  'twere  not  for  abusing  thy  Geneva  print  there) 
Venture  my  body  with  thee. 

Land.  You*ll  leave  this  ropery 
When  you  come  to  my  years. 

John.  By  this  light. 
Thou  art  not  above  fifteen  yet !  a  mere  girl ; 
Thou  hast  not  half  thy  teeth  :  Come 

Fred.  Pry'thee,  John, 
Let  her  alone  ;  she  has  been  vex'd  already ; 
She'll  grow  stark  mad,  man. 

John,  I  would  see  her  mad ; 
An  old  mad  woman 

Fred.  Pr'ythee  be  patient. 

John.  Is  like    a  miller's  mare,  troubled  with 
She'll  make  the  rarest  faces  1  [toothach ; 

Fred.  Go,  and  do  it, 
And  do  not,  mind  this  fellow. 

Land,  Well,  Don  John, 
There  will   be  times   again,  when,   "Oh,  good 

mother. 
What's  good  for  a  camosity  in  the  bladder  ? 
Oh,  the  green  water,  mother !" 

John.  Doting  take  you ! 
Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Fred.  She  has  paid  you  now,  sir. 

Land.  "  Clary,  sweet  mother  !  clary  !" 

Fred,  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Lafui,   "I'll  never  whore  again:  never  give 

petticoats 

And  waistcoats  at  five  pound   a-piece!      Good 

mother ! 

Quickly,  mother  !"    Now  mock  on,  sou. 

JoAn.  A  devil  grind  your  old  chaps  1 

lExit  Landlady. 

Fred,  By  this  hand,  wench, 
I'll  give  thee  a  new  hood  for  this. — 
Has  she  met  with  your  lordship  ? 

John.  Touchwood  rake  her  ! 
She's  a  rare  ghostly  mother. 

Enttr  Antbont. 

Anth,  Below  attends  you 
The  gentleman's  man,  sir,  that  was  with  you. 

John.  WeU,  sir.  C£^«  Anthony. 

My  time  is  come,  then  ;  yet,  if  my  project  hold, 
Yon  shall  not  stay  behind :  I'U  rather  trust 
A  cat  with  sweet  milk,  Frederic. 

Enter  Constantia. 

By  her  face, 

I  feel  her  fears  are  working. 

Con.  Is  there  no  way 
(I  do  beseech  you  think  yet)  to  divert 
This  certain  danger? 
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Fred.  'Tis  impossible ; 
Their  honours  are  engaged. 

Con,  Then  there  mnst  be  mnrder. 
Which,  gentlemen,  I  shall  no  sooner  hear  of. 
Than  maJce  one  in't.    You  may,  if  yon  please,  sir, 
Make  all  go  leas  yet. 

John.  Lady,  wete't  mine  own  caoie, 
I  could  dispense;  but,  loaden  with  my  friend's 

trust, 
I  must  go  on ;  though  general  massacres 
As  mud^  I  fear 

Con,  [  To  Frbdkric]  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?     For 
Heaven's  pity, 
Let  me  reauest  one  love  of  yon  I 

Fred,   i  es  ;  anything. 

Con.  This  gentleman  I  find  too  resolute. 
Too  hot  and  fiery  for  the  cause  :  as  ever 
You  did  a  virtuous  deed,  for  honour's  salce, 
Go  with  him,  and  allay  him  :  your  fair  temper 
And  noble  disposition,  like  wi^ed  showers. 
May  quench  those  eating  fires,  that  would  spoil  all 
I  see  in  him  destruction.  [else. 

Fred,  Iwilldoit; 
And  *tis  a  wise  consideration, 
To  me  a  bounteous  fiivonr. — Hark  ye,  John  ; 
I  will  go  with  you. 

John.  No. 

Fred.  Indeed  I  will ; 
You  go  upon  a  hazard :  no  denial ; 
For,  as  I  live.  Til  go. 

John.  Then  make  you  ready. 
For  I  am  straight  o*  horseback. 

Fred.  My  sword  on, 
I  am  as  ready  as  you. — ^What  my  best  labour, 
With  all  the  art  I  have,  can  work  upon  'em, 
Be  sure  of,  and  expect  fair  end.     The  old  gentle- 
woman 
Shall  wait  upon  you ;  she  is  both  grave  and  private, 
And  you  may  trust  her  in  all  points 

Con.  You  are  noble. 

Fred.  And  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

John.  That  seal  for  me  too ; 
And  I  hope  happy  issue,  lady. 

Con.  All  Heaven's  care  upon  ye,  and  my  pray- 

John.  So,  now  my  mind*s  at  rest.  [ers  ! 

Fred.  Away ;  'tis  late,  John.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Houm  0/ Antonio. 
Entrr  Antostio,  Sargeon,  and  tint  GentlcmeD. 

1  Gent.  Come,  sir,  be  hearty ;  all  the  worst  is 
Ani.  Give  me  some  wine.  [past. 
Sur.  'Tis  death,  sir. 

Ani.  "Tis  a  horse,  sir  ! 
'Sblood,  to  be  dress'd  to  the  tune  of  ale  only  I 
Nothing  but  sauces  to  my  sores  1 

2  Gent.  Fy,  Antonio ; 
You  must  be  govem'd. 

Ant.  He  has  given  me  a  damned  glyster, 
Only  of  sand  and  snow-water,  gentlemen, 
Has  almost  scower'd  my  guts  out. 

Sur.  I  have  given  you  that,  sir, 
Is  fittest  for  your  state. 

Ant,  And  here  he  feeds  me 
With  rotten  ends  of  rooks,  and  drowned  chickens, 
Stew'd  pericraniums,  and  pia.maters  ; 
And  when  I  go  to  b«i  (by  Heaven,  'tis  true,  gen- 
tlemen) 
He  rolls  me  up  in  lints,  with  labels  at  'em. 


That  I  am  just  the  man  i'  th'  ahnnnark. 
My  head  and  fece  is  Aries'  place  1 

Sur.  Wiirt  please  you,  tb. 
To  let  your  friends  see  you  open'd  ? 

Ani.  WiU't  please  you,  air. 
To  let  me  have  a  wench  ?    I  fed  my  body 
Open  enough  for  that  yet. 

Sur.  How !  a  wench  ? 

Ani.  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen !  thus  I 
I  can  get  nothing  that  I  want. 

1  Geni.  Leave  these  things. 
And  let  him  open  you. 

Ani.  Do  you  hear,  surgeon  ? 
Send  for  the  music  ;  let  me  have  some  . 
To  entertain  my  friends,  (besides  your  aallxia, 
Your  green  salves,  and  your  searches,)  and 

wine  too. 

That  I  may  only  smell  to  it ;  or  by  this  bgbt, 
I'll  die  upon  thy  hand,  and  spoQ  tiiy  custom  ! 

1  Gent.  Let  him  have  music.  C-Vi 


£nter  Rowuuto.  with  Wine  and  Mnat 

Sur.  'Tis  in  the  house,  and  ready. 
If  he  win  ask  no  more.     But  wine 
2  Geni.  He  shall  not  drink  it. 


Crtffl; 


Sur.  Will  these  things  please  you  ? 

Ant.  Yes ;  and  let  'em  sing 
John  Dorrie. 

2  Geni.  'Tis  too  long. 

Ant.  1*11  have  John  Dome ! 
For  to  that  warlike  tune  I  will  be  open*d. 
Give  me  some  drink. — Have  you  stopt  tlw  leaks 

well,  surgeon  ? 
All  will  run  out  else. 

Sur.  Fear  not. 

Ant.  Sit  down,  gentlemen : 
And  now,  advance  your  plaisters. 

ISong  ofJchn  J>»i  1 1>. 
Give  'em  ten  shillings,  friends. — How  do  yon  find 

me .'  \^Exntnt  RowxAKD  omA  Mi 

What  symptoms  do  you  see  now  ? 

Sur.  None,  sir,  dangerous. 
But,  if  you  will  be  ruled 

Ant.  What  time? 

Sur.  I  can  cure  you 


tn  forty  days,  so  you  will  not  transgress 
Ani    I  have  a  dog  shall  lick  me  whole  in 

In  how  long  canst  thou  kill  me  ? 
Sur.  Presently. 
Am.  Do  it ;  there's  more  delight  in't. 

1  Geni.  You  must  have  patience. 

Ant.  Man,  I  must  have  business !  this  foolish 
Hinders  himself ;  I  have  a  dozen  rascals      [fellow 
To  hurt  within  these  five  days.  Good  man-mender. 
Stop  me  up  with  some  parsley,  like  stuff*d  beef. 
And  let  me  walk  abroad 

Sur.  You  shall  walk  shortly. 

Ani.  For  I  mnst  find  Petruodo. 

2  Gent.  Time  enough. 

1  Gent-  Come,  lead  him  in,  and  let  him  sleep. 

Within  these  three  days 
We'll  beg  you  leave  to  play. 

2  Geni.  And  then  how  things  fall. 
We'll  certainly  inform  you. 

Ant.  But,  suiigeon,  promise  me 
I  shall  drink  wine  then  too. 

Sur.  A  little  temper'd. 

Ani.  Nay,  I'll  no  tempering,  surgeon. 

Snr.  Well,  as't  please  you, 
So  you  exceed  not. 
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Ani.  Firewell  1     And  if  ye  find 
The  mad  tlare  that  thns  slash'd  me,  cx>mmend  me 
And  bid  him  keep  his  skin  close.  [to  him, 

1  G£7ii.  Take  your  rest,  sir.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Roam  in  the  Landlady'*  House, 

Enttr  ComTASTiA  and  Landlady. 

Con,  I  have  told  yon  all  I  can,  and  more  than 
Those  gentlemen  know  of  me ;  ever  trusting    [yet 
Your  counsel  and  concealment :  for  to  me 
You  seem  a  worthy  woman ;  one  of  those 
Are  seldom  found  in  our  sex,  wise  and  Tirtuous. 
Direct  me,  I  beseech  you. 

Land,  You  say  weU,  lady ; 
And  hold  you  to  that  point ;  for,  in  these  busi- 
nesses, 
A  woman's  counsel,  that  oonceives  the  matter, 
(Do  you  mark  me  ?  that  conceiTCS  the  matter,  lady) 
Is  worth  ten  men's  engagements :  she  knows  some- 
thing, 
And  out  of  that  can  work  like  wax ;  when  men 
Are  giddy-headed,  either  out  of  wine. 
Or  a  more  drunkenness,  vain  ostentation, 
Discovering  all ;  there  is  no  more  keep  in  'em 
Than  hold  up  an  eel's  tail ;  nay,  'tis  held  foshion 
To  deftime  now  all  they  can. 

Con,  Ay,  but  these  gentlemen 

Land.  Do  not  you  trust  to  that ;  these  gentle- 
Are  as  all  gentlemen  of  the  same  barrel ;        [men 
Ay,  and  the  self-same  pickle  too.     Be  it  granted. 
They  have  used  you  with  respect  and  fair  behaviour. 
Yet  since  you  came;  do  you  know  what  must 

foUow  ? 
They  are  Spaniards,  lady,  jennets  of  high  mettle, 
Things  that  will  thresh  the  devil  or  his  dam, 
Let  'em  appear  but  cloven — 

Con.  Now  Heaven  bless  me ! 

Land.  Mad  colts  will  court  the  wind  ;  I  know 
*em,  lady. 
To  the  least  hair  they  have  ;  and  I  tell  you. 
Old  as  I  am,  let  but  the  pint-pot  bless  'em, 
They'll  offer  to  my  years        ■ 

Con,  How  I 


Land*  Such  rude  gambols——— 

Con,  To  you  ? 

Land,  Ay,   and  so  handle  me,  that  oft  I  am 
forced 
To  fight  of  all  four  for  my  safety.     There's  the 

younger, 
Don  John,  the  anrant'st  Jack  in  all  this  city  : 
The  other  time  has  blasted,  yet  he'll  stoop. 
If  not  o*erflown,  and  freely,  on  the  quarry ; 
He  has  been  a  dragon  in  bis  days.     But  Tarmont, 
Don  Jenkio  is  the  devil  himself,  the  Dog-days, 
The  most  incomprehensible  whoremaster. 
Twenty  a-night  is  nothing ;  beggars,  broom-women. 
And  those  so  miserable  they  look  like  (amine, 
Are  all  sweet  ladies  in  his  drink. 

Con.  He's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
'Pity  he  should  be  master  of  such  follies. 

Land,  He's  ne'er  without  a  noise  pf  syringes 
In's  pocket  (those  proclaim  him)  birding-piUs, 
Waters  to  cool  his  conscience,  in  small  viols. 
With  thousand  such  sufficient  emblems  :  The  truth 
Whose  chastity  he  chops  upon  he  cares  not ;      [is. 
He  flies  at  all.    Bastards,  upon  my  conscience. 
He  has  now  in  making  multitudes ;  the  last  night 


He  brought  home  one  ;  I  pity  her  that  bore  it ! 

SBut  we  are  all  weak  vessels)  some  rich  woman 
For  wise  I  dare  not  call  her)  was  the  mother. 
For  it  was  hung  with  jewels ;  the  bearing-doth 
No  less  than  crimson  velvet. 

Con,  How  I 

Land,  'lis  true,  lady. 

Con,  Was  it  a  boy  too  ? 

Land.  A  brave  boy;  deliberation 
And  judgment  shew'd  in's  getting ;  as,  I'll  say  for 

him. 
He's  as  well  paced  for  that  sport 

Con.  May  I  see  it? 
For  there's  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  gentlewoman. 
Has  had  a  late  mischance,  which  willingly 
I  would  know  further  of :  now,  if  you  please 
To  be  so  courteous  to  me    . 

Land,  You  shall  see  it. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  these  men  now  you  know 
And  of  the  cause  I  told  you  of ;  Be  wise,       [  'em. 
You  may  repent  too  late  else ;  I  but  tell  you 
For  your  own  good,  and  as  you'll  find  it,  lady. 

Con.  I  am  advised. 

Land,  No  more  words  then  ;  do  that. 
And  instantly,  I  told  you  of ;  be  ready. — 
Don  John,  I'll  fit  yon  for  your  frumps !        lAside. 

Con,  I  shall  be  : 
But  shall  I  see  this  child  ? 

Land.  Within  this  half-hour. 
Let's  in,  and  there  think  better :  she  that's  wise. 
Leaps  at  occasion  first ;  the  rest  pay  for  it  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV — The  Country. 
Enter  Prrauccro,  Don  Jobh,  Fmbobric,  and  Senrant. 

John,  Sir,  he  is  worth  your  knowledge,  and  a 
gentleman 
(If  I  that  so  much  love  him  may  commend  him) 
Of  free  and  virtuous  parts ;  and  one,  if  foul  play 
Should  fall  upon  us  (for  which  fear  I  brought  him) 
Wm  not  fly  back  for  fillips. 

Petr.  Ye  much  honour  me. 
And  once  more  I  pronounce  ye  both  mine. 

Fred.  Stay; 
What  troop  is  that  below  i'  th'  valley  there  ? 

John.  Hawking,  I  take  it 

Petr.  They  are  so ;  'Tis  the  duke ;  'tis  even  he, 
gentlemen. — 
Sirrah,  draw  back  the  horses  till  we  call  you. — 

lExU  Servant. 
I  know  him  by  his  company. 

Fred.  I  think  too 
He  bends  up  this  way. 

Petr.  So  he  does. 

John.  Stand  you  still 
Within  that  covert  till  I  call.    You,  Frederic, 
By  no  means  be  not  seen,  unless  they  offer 
To  bring  on  odds  upon  us.     He  comes  forward  ; 
Here  wUl  I  wait  him  (airly.    To  your  cabins  ! 

Petr,  I  need  no  more  instruct  you  ? 

John.  Fear  me  not ; 
I'll  give  it  him,  and  boldly. 

lExettnt  Pcraucao  and  Frxdkiuc. 

Enter  Duke  and  hig  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Feed  the  hawks  up  ; 
We'll  fly  no  more  to-day. — Oh,  my  blest  fortune  ! 
Have  I  so  fairly  met  the  man 
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John.  You  have,  sir  ; 
And  him  yoa  know  by  this.       iPoinU  to  hU  bonnet. 

Duke.  Sir,  all  the  honour 
And  love — 

John,  I  do  beseech  your  grace  stay  there  ; 
(For  I  know  you  too  now)  that  love  and  honour 
I  come  not  to  receive  ;  nor  can  you  give  it, 
Till  you  appear  fair  to  the  world*    I  must  beseech 
Dismiss  your  train  a  little.  [you, 

Duke.  Walk  aside. 
And  out  of  hearing,  I  command  ye.  {^Ejeeunt  Gen- 
tlemen.J — ^Now,  sir! 

John.  Last  time  we  met,  I  was  a  friend. 

Duke.  And  nobly 
You  did  a  friend's  office ;  Let  your  business 
Be  what  it  may,  you  must  be  still 

John,  Your  pardon ; 
Never  a  friend  to  him,  cannot  be  friend 
To  his  own  honour. 

Duke.  In  what  have  I  transgressM  it  ? 
You  make  a  bold  breach  at  the  first,  sir. 

John.  Bolder, 
You  made  that  breach  that  let  in  infamy^ 
And  ruin,  to  surprise  a  noble  stock. 

Duke.  Be  plain,  sir. 

John.  I  will,  and  short :  You  have  wrong'd  a 
gentleman. 
Little  behind  yourself,  beyond  all  justice. 
Beyond  [the]  mediation  of  all  friends. 

Duke,  The  man,  and  manner  of  wrong  ? 

John.  Petruccio ; 
The  wrong,  you  have  whored  his  sister. 

Duke.  What's  his  will  in't? 

John.  His  will  is  to  oppose  you  like  a  gentle- 
And,  single,  to  decide  all.  [man, 

Duke.  Now  stay  you,  sir. 
And  hear  me  with  the  like  belief :  This  gentleman 
His  sister  that  you  named,  'tis  true  I  have  long 

loved, 
(Nor  was  that  love  lascivious,  as  he  makes  it) 
As  true,  I  have  enjoyed  her ;  no  less  truth, 
I  have  a  child  by  her  :  But  that  she,  or  he. 
Or  any  of  that  family  are  tainted. 
Suffer  disgrace,  or  ruin,  by  my  pleasures, 
I  wear  a  sword  to  satisfy  the  world  no, 
And  him  in  this  cause  when  he  please ;  for  know. 
She  is  my  wife,  contracted  before  Heaven,      [sir, 
(Witness  I  owe  more  tie  to,  than  her  brother ;) 
Nor  will  I  fly  from  that  name,  which  long  since 
Had  had  the  church's  approbation. 
But  for  his  jealous  danger. 

John,  Sir,  your  pardon  ; 
And  all  that  was  my  anger,  now  my  service. 

Duke,  Fair  sir,  I  knew  I  should  convert  you. 
Had  we 
But  that  rough  man  here  now  too 

John.  And  you  shall,  sir. — 
Whoa,  hoa,  hoo  ! 

Duke.  I  hope  you  have  laid  no  ambush  ? 

Enter  Pxtroocio. 

John.  Only  friends. 

Duke.  My  noble  brother  ?     Welcome ! 
Come,  put  your  anger  off ;  we'll  have  no  fighting. 
Unless  you  will  maintain  I  am  unworthy 
To  bear  that  name. 

Peir.  Do  you  speak  this  heartily? 

Duke.  Upon  my  soul,  and  truly :  The  first  priest 
Shall  put  you  out  of  these  doubts. 

Petr.  Now  I  love  ye : 


And  1  beseech  yon  pardon  my  suspidons. 
You  are  now  much  more  than  a  brother,  a  krtrc 
friend  too. 
John»  The  good  man's  over-joyed. 

Enter  FaaoaBic. 

Fred*  How  now  ?  how  goes  it  ? 

John.  Why,  the  man  has  his  mare  again,  and 
all's  well,  Frederic ; 
The  duke  professes  freely  he's  her  husband. 

Fred.  'Tis  a  good  hearing. 

John,  Yes,  for  modest  gentlemen. 
I  must  present  yon. — May  it  please  your  grace, 
To  number  this  brave  gentleman,  my  friend. 
And  noble  kinsman,  amongst  those  your  serraniSk 

Duke.  Oh,  my  brave  firiend !  you  shower  joar 
bounties  on  me ! 
Amongst  my  best  thoughts,    signor;  in  wUd 
You  being  worthily  disposed  already         [Dnmber 
May  place  your  friend  to  honour  me- 

Fred.  My  love,  sir, 
And  where  your  grace  dares  trust  me,  aD  mj 
service. 

Petr.  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  happy.   Butnov, 
brother. 
Now  comes  the  bitter  to  our  sweet :  Constuitia— 

Duke.  Why,  what  of  her  .> 

Petr.  Nor  what,  nor  where,  do  I  know. 
Wing'd  with  her  fears,  last  night,  beyond  myknov- 
She  quit  my  house  ;  but  whither [le4*ge> 

Fred.  Let  not  that 

Duke.  No  more,  good  sir;  I  have  heard  too 

Petr.  Nay,  sink  not;  [much. 

She  cannot  be  so  lost. 

John.  Nor  shall  not,  gentlemen  : 
Be  free  again ;  the  lady's  found ! — ^That  smile,  sir^ 
Shews  you  distrust  your  servant. 

Duke.  I  do  beseech  you —  [safe— 

John.  You  shall  believe  me :  By  my  soul,  she's 

Duke.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  believe,  sir. 

Fred.  You  may  safely. 

John.  And  under  noble  usage :  Thisfiurgende- 
tleman 
Met  her  in  all  her  doubts  last  night,  and  to  his 
guard,  [**» 

(Her  fears  being  strong  upon  her)  she  gave  her  per- 
Who  waited  on  her  to  our  lodging  ;  where  aQ 
Civil  and  honest  service,  now  attend  her.  [respect, 

Petr.  You  may  believe  now. 

Duke.  Yes,  I  do,  and  strongly. 
Well,  my  good  friends,  or  rather  my  good  angeb, 
(For  ye  have  both  preserved  me)  when  these  vir- 
Die  in  your  friend's  remembrance [*"** 

John.  Good  your  grace 
Lose  no  more  time  in  compUmmt ;   'tis  too  pre- 
I  know  it  by  myself,  there  can  be  no  heU    [doos: 
To  his  that  hangs  upon  his  hopes ;  especially 
In  way  of  lustly  pleasures. 

Petr.  He  has  hit  it. 

Fred.  To  horse  again  then ;  for  this  night  IHl 
With  all  the  joys  ye  wish  for»  [crown 

Petr.  Happy  gentlemen  !  lExeif^ 

Enter  Framcisoo. 

Fran.  This  is  the  maddest  mishief.    Never  fool 
Was  so  fubb'd  off  as  I  am ;  made  ridiculous. 
And  to  myself  mine  own  ass !    Trust  a  woman . 
I'll  trust  the  devil  first ;  for  he  dare  be 
Better  than*s  word  sometime.    What  fiuth  have  I 
broke  .^ 
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In  what  obsenrance  fail'd  ?     Let  me  consider  ; 
For  this  is  monstrous  usage. 

Et^er  Doit  Johx  and  Frbdbric. 

Fred,  Let  them  talk ; 
We*?!  ride  on  fair  and  softly. — 

Fran,  Well,  Constantia 

Fred,  Constantia !— What's  this  fellow  ?     Stay, 
by  all  means. 

Fran,  You  have  spun  yourself  a  fair  thread  now. 

Fred.  Stand  still,  John. 

Fran,  What  cause  had  yon  to  fly  ?     What  fear 
possessed  you  ? 
Were  you  not  safely  lodged  from  all  suspicion  ? 
Used  with  all  gentle  means  ?     Did  any  know 
How  you  came  thither,  or  what  your  sin  was  ? — 

Fred,  John, 
I  smell  some  juggling,  John  1 

John.  Yes,  Frederic ; 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  so. — 

Fran.  So  strangely, 
Without  the  counsel  of  your  friends,  so  desperately 
To  put  all  dangers  on  you  I — 

Fred.  'Tis  she.— 

Fran,  So  deceitfully,* 
After  a  stranger's  lure  !— 

John,  Did  you  mark  that,  Frederic  ?— 

Fran,  To  make  ye  appear  more  monster,  and 
More  cruel  to  reward  ye,  to  leave  all,         [the  law 
All  that  should  be  your  safeguard,  to  seek  evils ! 
Was  this  your  wisdom  ?  this  your  promise  ?  Well, 
He  that  incited  you 

Fred,  Mark  that  too  1 

John,  Yes,  sirl 

Fran,  Had  better  have  ploughed  further  off. 
Now,  lady. 
What  will  your  last  friend,  he  that  should  preserve 

you, 
And  hold  your  credit  up,  the  brave  Antonio, 
Think  of  this  slip  ?     He'll  to  Petruccio, 
And  call  for  open  justice. — 

John,  'Tis  she,  Frederic. 

Fred,  But  what  that  he  is,  John  ? — 

Frun,  I  do  not  doubt  yet 


To  bolt  you  out ;  for  I  know  certainly 
You  are  about  the  town  still.»-Ha !  no  more  words. 

lEjrit. 

Fred,  WeU! 

John,  Very  well ! 

Fred,  Discreetly — 

John,  Finely  carried  I 

Fred,  You  have  no  more  of  these  tricks  ? 

John,  Ten  to  one,  sir, 
I  shall  meet  with  'em,  if  you  have. 

Fred,  Is  this  honest  ? 

John,  Was  it  in  you  a  friend's  part  to  deal 
I  anf  no  ass,  Don  Frederic  !  [double  ? 

Fred,  And,  Don  John, 
It  shall  appear  I  am  no  fool  !     Disgrace  me. 
To  make  yourself  a  letcher  ?    'Tis  boyish,  tis  base. 

John.  'Tis  false,  and  most  unmanly  to  upbraid 
Nor  will  I  be  your  bolster,  sir.  [me  ; 

Fred,  Thou  wanton  boy,  thou  hadst  better  have 
been  eunuch. 
Thou  common  woman's  courtesy,  than  thus 
Lascivious,  basely  to  have  bent  mine  honour  ! 
A  friend  ?     I'll  make  a  horse  my  friend  first. 

John.  Holla,  holla ! 
Ye  kick  too  fast,  sir  1     What  strange  brains  have 

you  got, 
That  dare  crow  out  thus  bravely  I  I  better  been 

an  eunuch  ? 
I  privy  to  this  dog-trick  ?     Clear  yourself  f 
(For  I  know  where  the  wind  site)  and  most  nobly. 
Or,  as  I  have  a  life 

Fred,  No  more.    They  are  horses. 

{A  noise  witkin  like  hor§et. 
Nor  shew  no  discontent.    To-morrow  comes ; 
Let's  quietly  away :  If  she  be  at  home» 
Our  jealousies  are  put  off. 

John,  The  fellow  1 
We  have  lost  him  in  our  spleens,  like  fools* 

Enter  Duke  and  "Pmuoao, 

Duke,  Come,  gentlemen, 
Now  set  on  roundly.  Suppose  ye  have  all  mistresses. 
And  mend  your  pace  according. 

Petr,  Then  have  at  ye.  iBseunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  h^Bologna.—A  Room  in  the 
Landlady'a  House. 

Enter  Duke,  Pctruccio,  FaiDSfuc,  and  JoRiv. 

Petr,   Now   to    Bologna,   my  most  honoUr'd 
brother, 
I  dare  pronounce  you  a  hearty  and  safe  welcome ! 
Our  loves  shall  now  way-lay  ye. — ^Welcome,  gentle- 
men ! 
John,   The   same  to  you,   brave    sir.  —  Don 
Frederic, 
Will  you  step  in,  and  give  the  lady  notice 
Who  comes  to  honour  her  ? 
Petr.  Bid  her  be  sudden  ; 
(We  come  to  see  no  curious  wench)  a  night-gown 
Will  serve  the  turn :  Here's  one  that  knows  her 
nearer. 
Fred.  I'll  tell  her  what  yon  say,  sir,  IEjcH- 

-  Duke,  My  dear  brother. 
You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 


dare 


Petr,  Now  will  the  sport  be. 
To  observe  her  alterations ;  how  like  wildfire 
She'll  leap  into  your  bosom ;  then  seing  me. 
Her  conscience,  and  her  fears  creeping  upon  her, 
Dead  as  a  fowl  at  souse,  she'll  sink. 

Duke,  Fair  brother, 
I  must  entreat  you 

Petr,  I  conceive  your  mind,  sir  ; 
I  will  not  chide  her  :  Yet,  ten  ducata,  duke, 
She  falls  upon  her  knees:   ten  more,  she 
not — 

Duke,  I  must  not  have  her  frighted. 

Petr.  Well,  you  shall  not : 
But,  like  a  summer's  evening  against  heat, 
Mark  how  1*11  gild  her  cheeks. 

Enter  Fnsosaic  and  Pirxa, 

John,  How  now  ? 

Fred.  You  may,  sir. 

Not  to  abuse  your  patience,  noble  friends, . 
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Nor  hold  ye  off  with  tedious  cucmnstanoe^- 
For  ye  must  know — 

Petr,  What? 

Duke.  Where  iB  she  ? 

Fred.  Gone,  sir. 

Duke.  How? 

Petr.  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Fred.  Gone,  by  Heaven ;  removed ! 
The  woman  of  the  house  too 

Ji}hn.  Well,  Don  Frederic ! 

Fred.  Don  John,  it  is  not  wdl !  but 

Petr.  Grone? 

Fred.  This  fellow 
Can  testify  I  lie  not. 

Peter.  Some  four  hours  after 
My  master  was  departed  with  this  gentleman, 
My  fellow  and  myself  being  sent  of  business, 
(As  we  must  think,  of  purpose) 

Petr,  Hang  these  drcumstaDces ; 
They  appear  Uke  owls,  to  ill  ends. 

John.  Now  conld  I  eat 
The  devil  in  his  own  broth,  I  am  so  tortured ! 
Gone? 

Petr.  Gone? 

Fred.  Directly  gone,  fled,  shifted : 
What  would  you  have  me  say  ? 

Duke,  Wdl,  gentlemen. 
Wrong  not  my  good  opinion. 

Fr^.  For  your  dukedom, 
I  will  not  be  a  knave,  sir. 

John.  He  that  is, 
A  rot  ran  in  his  blood ! 

Petr,  But  hark  ye,  gentlemen ; 
Are  ye  sure  ye  had  her  here  ?  did  ye  not  dream 
thisf' 

John.  Have  yon  your  nose,  sir  ? 
Petr.  Yes,  sir. 

John.  Then  we  had  her. 

Petr.  Since  you're  so  short,  believe  your  having 
Shall  suffer  more  construction.  [her 

John.  Let  it  snffer : 
But  if  I  be  not  dear  of  all  dishonour, 
Or  practice  that  may  taint  my  reputation, 
And  ignorant  of  where  this  woman  is. 
Make  me  your  dty's  monster  I 

Duke.  I  believe  you. 

John.  I  could  lie  with  a  witch  now, '  to  be  re- 
Upon  that  rascal  did  this  !  [venged 

Fred.  Only  thus  much 
I  would  desire  your  grace ;  (for  my  mind  gives  me, 
Before  night  yet  she  is  yours)  stop  all  opinion. 
And  let  no  anger  out,  tUl  full  cause  call  it ; 
Then  every  man^s  own  works  to  justify  him ! 
And  this  day  let  us  give  to  search.     My  man  here 
Tells  me,  by  chance  he  saw  out  of  a  window 
(Which  place  he  has  taken  note  of)  such  a  fiiuse 
As  our  old  landlady's,  he  believes  the  same  too, 
And  by  her  hood  assures  it :  Let's  first  thither ; 
For,  she  being  found,  all's  ended. 

Duke*  Come,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! — 
And,  Fortune,  an  thou  be'st  not  ever  turning, 
If  there  be  one  firm  step  in  all  thy  reelings. 
Now  settle  It,  and  save  my  hopes. — ^Away,  friends. 

{ExeunL 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 
Enter  Ainowio  and  iU  Servant. 

Am.  With  aU  my  jewels  ? 
Sem.  All,  sir. 


Ant.  And  that  money 
I  left  1'  th'  trunk  ? 

Serv.  The  trunk  broke,  and  that  gone  too. 

Ant.  Frandsco  of  the  plot  ? 

Serv.  Gone  with  the  wendi  too. 

Ant.  The  mighty  pox  go  with  'eml     Befik* 
they  thought 
I  was  no  man  of  this  world,  and  those  trite 
Would  but  disturb  my  consdenoe. 

Serv.  Sure  they  thought,  sir. 
You  would  not  live  to  persecute  'em. 

Ant.  Whore  and  fiddler? 
Why,  what  a  consort  have  they  made !    Ha  asd 

bacon? 
Wdl,  my  sweet   mistress!   weU,  good  vadu 

Martail! 
You  that  have  hung  about  my  neck,  and  fid^^  "^ 
I'll  try  how  handsomely  your  ladydiip 
Can  hang  upon  a  gallows ;  there's  your  mistcr- 
— But,  hark  ye,  sirrah  ;  no  imagtnatioo      [piece 
Of  where  they  should  be  ? 

Serv.  None,  sir ;  yet  we  have  search'd 
All  places  we  suspected.     I  believe,  sir. 
They  have  taken  towards  the  ports. 

Ant.  Get  me  a  conjurer. 
One  that  can  raise  a  water-devil :  I'H  port '» ! 
Play  at  duck  and  drake  with  my  money?   Tab 

heed,  fiddler ! 
I'U  dance  ye,  by  this  hand :  yoor  fidaie;4tia 
rU  grease  of  a  new  feshion,  for  presuming 
To  meddle  with  my  de-gambos !  Get  me  a  ooojsitr ; 
Inquire  me  out  a  man  that  lets  out  devils. 
None  but  my  C  cliffe  serve  your  turn  ? 

Serv,  I  know  not 

Ant.  In  every  street,  Tom  Pool !    Anybh"- 
eyed  people. 
With  red  hesds,  and  flat  noees,  can  perfona  it : 
Thou  shalt  know  '«m  by  thdr  half-gowns  snd  do 

breeches. — 
Mount  my  mare,  fiddler?   Ha,  boy!  up  at  fir* 

dash? 
Sit  sure ;  I'll  dap  a  netde,  and  a  smart  one, 
ShaU  make  your  filly  firk,  I  wiU,  fine  fiddler ; 
I'll  put  you  to  your  plunge,  boy ! — Sirrah,  ■eets* 
Some  two  hours  hence  at  home ;  in  the  mean  tuae, 
Find  out  a  ooi^urer,  and  know  his  price. 
How  he  wiU  let  his  devils  by  the  day  out 
I'll  have  'em,  an  they  be  above  ground !        l^^^ 

Serv.  Now  bless  me, 
What  a  mad  man  is  this!    I  must  do  somediios 
To  please  his  humour :  Such  a  man  I'D  ask  for* 
And  tell  him  where  he  is;  but  to  oome  nesr  bim, 
Or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  don  devils, 
I  thank  my  fear,  I  dare  not,  nor  I  will  not.  [^^ 


SCENE  III.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Duke,  Pnrncoao,  Frxdcbic,  Jomr,  end  Ttrtt, 
from  the  other  tide  a  Servant  wUhboOlestMltninUa 
house. 

Fred.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  us  ? 

Peter.  'Tis  hard  by,  sir. 
And  ten  to  one  this  wine  goes  thither, 

Duke.  Forward. 

Peter.  Are  they  grown  so  merry  ? 

Duke.  *Tis  most  likdy. 
She  has  heard  of  this  good  fortune,  and  detervipc* 
To  wash  her  sorrows  off. 
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Pelr.  'TU  80  ;  that  house,  sir. 
Is  it :  Out  of  that  window  certainly 
I  saw  m  J  old  mistress's  face. 

i'e/r.  They  are  merrf,  indeed.       iMutie  »Uhin» 
Hark ;  I  hear  music  too. 

Duke.  Excellent  music. 

John,  'Would  I  were  even  among^  'em,  and  alone 
A  pallet  for  the  pur}K)0e  in  a  comer,  [now ! 

And  good  rich  wine  within  me ;  what  gay  sport 
Coold  I  make  in  an  hour  now ! 

Fred,  Hark  ;  a  voice  too  ! 
Let's  not  stir  yet  by  any  means. 

SONG. 

Welcome,  eweet  Liberty,  and  Care  farewell : 

I  am  mine  own ! 
She  is  twice  dunn'd  that  Urea  In  Hell, 

When  Heaven  is  shewn. 
Budding  beauty,  blooming  years. 
Were  made  for  pleasure.    Farewell  fears  ; 
For  now  I  am  myself,  mine  own  command. 
My  fortune  always  in  my  hand. 

John.  Was  this  her  own  voice  ? 
Duke.  Yes,  sure, 
Fred.  'Tis  a  rare  one. 

Bawd  appears  at  tJU  windote. 

Duke.  The  song  confirms  her  here  too ;  for,  if 
It  spake  of  liberty,  and  free  enjoying  [ye  mark  it. 
The  happy  end  of  pleasure. 

Peter.  Look  you  there,  sir : 
Do  you  know  that  head  } 

Fred.  'Tis  my  good  landlady, 
I  find  fear  has  done  all  this. 

John.  She,  I  swear  ; 
And  now  do  I  know,  by  the  hanging  of  her  hood, 
She  is  parcel  drunk.     Shall  we  go  in  ? 

Duke.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Petr.  No  ;  let  'em  take  their  pleasure. 

Duke.  When  'tis  highest,  [Jfurtc. 

We'll  step  in,  and  amaze  'em.  Peace ;  more  music. 

John,    This  music  murders  me ;   What  blood 
have  I  now ! 

Enter  Fhancisco. 

Fred.  I  should  know  that  face. 

John,  By  this  light,  *tis  he,  Frederic, 
That  bred  our  first  suspicions  ;  the  same  fellow. 

Fred,  He  that  we  overtook,  and  overheard  too, 
Discoursing  of  Constantia. 

John,  Still  the  same. 

\,ExU  FaANcrseo  into  the  kouu. 
Now  he  slips  in. 

Dfike.  What's  that  ? 

Fred.  She  must  be  here,  sir : 
This  is  the  very  fellow,  I  told  your  grace 
We  found  upon  the  way;  and  what  his  talk  was. 

FaAKCiBcx)  appears  at  Oie  toindov, 

Pelr.  Why,  sure  I  know  this  fellow :  Yes,  'tis  he ; 
Prandsoo,  Antonio's  boy,  a  rare  musician  ; 
He  taught  my  sister  on  the  lute,  and  is  ever 
(  She  loves  his  voice  so  well)  about  her.    Certain, 
Without  all  doubt,  she  is  here  :  It  must  be  so. 

John.  Here  ?  that's  no  question  :  What  should 
our  hen  o'  th'  game  else 
Do  here  without  her  ?     If  she  be  not  here 
CI  am  so  confident)  let  your  grace  believe 
We  two  are  arrant  rascals,  and  have  abused  yoo. 

Fred.  I  say  so  too. 

n/ahn.  Why,  there's  the  hood  again  now ; 


The  card  that  guides  us ;  I  know  the  fabric  of  it, 
And  know  the  old  tree  of  that  saddle  yet ;  'twas 
A  hunting-hood ;  observe  it.  [made  of 

Duke.  Who  shall  enter  ? 

Petr.  I'll  make  one. 

John.  I  another. 

Duke.  But  so  carry  it, 
That  all  her  joys  flow  not  together. 

John.  If  we  told  her. 
Your  grace  would  none  of  her  ? 

Duke.  By  no  means,  signor ; 
^Twould  turn  her  wild,  stark  frantic. 

John,  Or  assured  her 

Duke,  Nothing  of  that  stem  nature.     This  ye 
may,  sir. 
That  the  conditions  of  our  fear  yet  stand 
On  nice  and  dangerous  knittings ;  or  that  a  little 
I  seem  to  doubt  the  child. 

John,  'Would  I  could  draw  her  ZAside, 

To  hate  your  grace  with  these  things ! 

Petr,  Come,  let's  enter.— 
And  now  he  sees  me  not,  I'll  search  her  soundly. 

Duke,  Now  luck  of  aU  sides  ! 

lExeunt  Parauocio  and  JoHir  <fifo  the  house. 

Fred.  Doubt  it  not  ~  More  music  ?  {Music. 

Sure  she  has  heard  some  comfort. 

Duke,  Yes,  stand  still,  sir.  [j  Song. 

Fred,  This  is  the  maddest  song  ! 

Duke,  Applied  for  certain 
To  some  strange  melancholy  she  is  loaden  with. 

iClapping  cfa  door. 

Fred.  Now  all  the  sport  begins.    Hark ! 

Duke.  They  are  amongst  'em. 
The  fears  now,  and  the  s^dcings !  {Trampling,above. 

Fred.  Our  old  lady 
(Hark  how  they  run)  is  even  now  at  this  instant 
Ready  to  lose  her  head-piece  by  Don  John, 
Or  creeping  through  a  cat- hole. 

Petr.  [  Within.']  Bring  'em  down  ; 
And  you,  sir,  follow  me. 

Duke.  He's  angry  with  'em. 
I  must  not  Buffbr  diis. 

John.  [  Within.']  Bowl  down  the  bawd  there ; 
Old  Erra'maier.     You,  lady  Lechery, 
For  the  good  will  I  bear  to  th'  game,  most  tenderly 
Shall  be  led  out,  and  lash'd. 

Enter  ParatxxrTo,  John,  second  CoNSTANTfA,  drunks  and 
Bawd,  teith  Francisco,  who  retires  to  the  back  of  the 
Stage. 

Duke.  Is  this  Constantia  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  this  she  ? 

2  Con,  I  am  Constantia,  sir. 

Duke,  A  whore  you  are,  sir  ! 

2  Con,  'Tis  very  true ;  I  am  a  whore  indeed,  sir. 

Petr,  She  will  not  lie  yet,  though  she  steal. 

2  Con.  A  plain  whore, 
If  you  please  to  employ  me. 

Duke,  And  an  impudent  I 

2  Con.  Plain- dealing  now  is  impudence. 
One,  if  you  will,  sir,  can  shew  you  as  much  sport 
In  one  half-hour,  and  with  as  much  variety. 
As  a  liEur  wiser  woman  can  in  half-a-year : 
For  there  my  way  lies. 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drunk  too  ? 

2  Con,  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir. 
Old  sack,  old  sack,  boys  ! 

Petr.  This  is  saliant. 

John,  A  brave  bold  quean ! 

Duke,  Is  this  your  certainty  ? 
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Do  ye  know  the  man  ye  wrong  thus,  gentlemen  ? 
Is  this  the  woman  meant  ? 

Fred.  No. 

Duke.  That  yonr  landlady  ? 

John.  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Duke.  Am  I  a  person 
To  be  yonr  sport,  gentlemen  ? 

John.  I  do  believe  now  certain 
I  am  a  knave  !     But  how,  or  when 

Duke.  What  are  you  ? 

Petr.  Bawd  to  this  piece  of  pye-meat. 

Bawd.  A  poor  gentlewoman. 
That  lies  in  town  about  law-business, 
An't  like  your  worships. 

Peir.  You  shall  have  law,  believe  it. 

Bawd.  VU.  shew  your  mastership  my  case. 

Petr..  By  no  means? 
I  had  rather  see  a  custard. 

Bawd.  My  dead  husband 
Left  it  even  thus,  sir. 

John.  Bless  mine  eyes  from  blasting  I 
I  was  never  so  frighted  with  a  case* 

Bawd.  And  so,  sir 

Peir.  Enough  ;  put  up,  good  velvet  head ! 

Duke.  What  are  you  two  now, 
By  your  own  free  confessions  ? 

Fred.  What  you  shall  think  us ; 
Though  to  myself  I  am  certain,  and  my  life 
Shall  make  that  good  and  perfect,  or  fall  with  it — 

John.  We  are  sure  of  nothing,  Frederic,  that's 
the  truth  on't ; 
I  do  not  think  my  name's  Don  John,  nor  dare  not 
Believe  any  think  that  concerns  me,  but  my  debts, 
Nor  those  in  way  of  payment.  Things  are  so  carried. 
What  to  entreat  your  grace,  or  how  to  tell  you 
We  are,  or  we  are  not,  is  past  my  cunning ; 
But  I  would  fain  imagine  we  are  honest. 
And,  o'  my  conscience,  I  sh6uld  fight  in't. 

Duke.  Thus  then  ; 
For  we  may  be  all  abused 

Peir.  'Tis  possible ; 
For  how  should  this  concern  them  ? 

Duke.  Here  let's  part. 
Until  to-morrow  this  time ;  we  to  our  way ; 
To  make  this  doubt  out,  and  you  to  your  way ; 
Pawning  our  honours  then  to  meet  again  : 
When,  if  she  be  not  found 


Fred.  We  stand  engaged 
To  answer,  any  worthy  way  we  are  call'd  to. 

Duke.  We  ask  no  more. 

2  Con.  Ye  have  done  with  ns  then  ? 

Petr.  No,  dame. 

Duke.  But  is  her  name  Constantia? 

Petr.  Yes ;  a  moveable 
Belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine. — Come  out,  fiddkr ; 
What  say  yon  to  this  lady?    Be  not  fearfoL 

Fran.    Saving  the  reverence  of  my  master^ 
pleasure, 
I  say,  she  is  a  whore,  and  that  she  has  robb'dbia, 
Hoping  his  hurts  would  kill  him. 

2  Con.  Who  provoked  me  ? 
Nay,  sirrah  Squeak;  I'll  see  your  treble  strings 
Tied  up  too  :  if  I  hang,  I'll  spoil  yonr  piping; 
Your  sweet  face  shall  not  save  you. 

Petr.  Thou  damn'd  impudence. 
And  thou  dried  devil !     Where's  the  officer? 

Peter.  He's  here,  sir. 

Enter  Officer. 

Petr.  Lodge  these  safe,  till  I  send  for  'em : 
Let  none  come  to  'em,  nor  no  noise  be  heard 
Of  where  they  are,  or  why.     Away. 
lExit  Officer,  with  FRAitcisco,  Bawd,  and  2d  Oorannu. 

John.  By  this  hand,  U«^ 

A  handsome  whore !     Now  will  I  be  arrested. 
And  brought  home  to  this  officer's.  A  stout  whoit; 
I  love  such  stirring  ware !     Pox  o'  this  bnsioe&s ! 
A  man  must  hunt  out  morsels  for  another. 
And  starve  himself!    A  quick-eyed  whore;  that's 

wild-fire. 
And  makes  the  blood  dance  through  the  veins  like 
I  will  reprieve  this  whore.  [biliovs. 

Duke.  Well,  good  luck  with  ye  1 

Fred.  As  much  attend  your  grace, 

Petr.  To-morrow,  certain 

John,  If  we  outlive  this  night,  sir. 

Fred.  Come*  Don  John, 
We  have  something  now  to  do, 

John.  I  am  sure  I  would  have. 

Fred.  If  she  be  not  found,  we  mnst  fight 

John.  I  am  glad  on't ; 
I  have  not  fought  a  great  while. 

Fred.  If  we  die 

John.  There's  so  much  money  aaTcd  in  ledim. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— Another  Street. 


Enter  Duke  and  Pcrauccio ;  VaccRro  at  a  Window  above. 

Dtike.  It  should  be  hereabouts. 

Petr.  Yonr  grace  is  right ; 
This  is  the  house  ;  I  know  it. 

Vec.  Grace?  iAtide. 

Duke.  'Tis  further. 
By  the  description  we  received. 

Petr.  Good  my  lord  the  duke. 
Believe  me,  for  I  know  it  certainly. 
This  is  the  very  house. 

Vec.  My  lord  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Pray  Heaven  this  man  prove  right  now  ! 

Petr.  Believe  it,  he's  a  most  sufficient  scholar, 
And  can  do  rare  tricks  this  way  ;  for  a  figure, 
Or  raising  an  appearance,  whole  Christendom 


Has  not  a  better:  I  have  heard  strange  wonder«  of 

Duke.  But  can  he  shew  us  where  she  is  ?  [him* 

Petr.  Most  certain ; 
And  for  what  cause  too  she  departed. 

Duke.  Knock  then ; 
For  I  am  great  with  expectation. 
Till  this  man  satisfy  me.     I  fear  the  Spaniards; 
Yet  they  appear  brave  fellows :  can  he  tell  us  ? 

Petr.  With  a  wet  finger,  whether  they  be  false. 

Duke.  KwEj  then. 

Petr.  Who's  within  here? 

Enter  Ycochio. 

Vee.  Your  grace  may  enter 

Duke.  How  can  he  know  me  I 

Petr.  He  knows  all. 

Vec.  And  yon,  sir.  [«»«"'• 


SCENE   III. 
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SCENE  U.—Anoiher  Street, 
Snter  Dok  John  and  Fhxdbric. 

John.  What  do  yon  call  his  name  ? 

Fred.  Why,  Peter  Vccchio. 

John.  They  say  he  can  raise  devils;   can  he 
make  'em 
Tell  trnth  too  when  he  has  raised  'em?  for,  believe 
These  devils  are  the  lying'st  rascals [it, 

Fred.  He  can  compel  'em. 

John.  With  what? 
Can  he  tie  squibs  i'  their  tails,  and  fire  the  truth 
Or  make  'em  eat  a  bawling  puritan,  [out  ? 

Whose  sanctified  zeal  shall  rumble  like  an  earth- 
quake ? 

Fred.  With  spells,  man. 

John.  Ay,  with  spoons  as  soon.  Dost  thou  think 
The  devil  such  an  ass  as  people  make  him  ? 
Such  a  poor  coxcomb  ?  such  a  penny  foot-post  ? 
Compeli'd  with  cross  and  pile  to  run  of  errands  ? 
With  Asteroth,  and  Behemoth,  and  Belfagor  ? 
Why  should  he  shake  at  sounds,  that  lives  in  a 

smith's  forge  ? 
Or,  if  he  do 

Fred.  Without  all  doubt  he  does,  John. 

John.  Why  should  not  bilbo  raise  him,  or  a  piir 
of  bullions  ? 
They  go  as  big  as  any ;  or  an  unshod  car, 
When  he  goes  tumble,  tumble,  o'er  the  stones. 
Like  Anacreon's  drunken  verses,  make  him  trem- 
ble ? 
These  make  as  fell  a  noise.    Methinks  the  cholic, 
Well  handled,  and  fed  with  small-beer— 

Fred.  'Tis  the  virtue 

John.  The  virtue  ?  nay,  an  goodness  fetch  him 
up  once. 
He  has  lost  a  friend  of  me :  the  wise  old  gentleman 
Knows  when  and  how.    I'll  lay  this  hand  to  two- 
pence. 
Let  all  the  conjurers  in  Christendom, 
With  all  their  spells  and  virtues,  call  upon  him, 
And  I  but  think  upon  a  wench,  and  follow  it. 
He  shall  be  sooner  mine  than  theirs:   Where's 
Virtue  ? 

Fred.  Thou  art  the  most  sufficient,  (I'll  say  for 
Not  to  believe  a  thing [thee) 

John.  Oh,  sir,  slow  credit 
Is  the  best  child  of  knowledge.     I'll  go  with  you ; 
And,  if  he  can  do  anything,  I'll  think 
As  you  would  have  me. 

Fred.  Let's  inquire  along ; 
For  certain  we  are  not  far  off. 

John,  Nor  much  nearer.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Vbcchio's  House. 
Enter  Duke,  Pnnucao,  and  Vaocnio. 

Vec.  You  lost  her  yesternight 

Petr.  How  think  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Is  your  name  Vecchio  ? 

Vec.  Yes,  sir. 

Duke.  And  yon  can  shew  me 
These  things  you  promise  ? 

Vec.  Your  grace's  word  bound  to  me. 
No  hand  of  law  shall  seize  me. 

Duke,  As  I  live,  sir  1 

Petr.  And  as  I  livf ,  that  can  do  something  loo, 
sir! 


Vee.  I  take  your  promises.     Stay  here  a  little. 
Till  I  prepare  some  ceremonies,  and  I'll  satbfy  ye. 
The  lady's  name's  Constantia  ? 

Petr.  Yes. 

Vec.  I  come  straight.  iExit. 

Duke.  Sure  he's  a  learned  man. 

Petr.  The  most  now  living. 
Did  your  grace  mark,  when  we  told  all  these 

circumstances. 
How  ever  and  anon  he  bolted  firom  us. 
To  use  his  study's  help  ? 

Duke.  Now  I  think  rather 
To  talk  with  some  familiar. 

Petr.  Not  unlikely ; 
For  sure  he  has  'em  subject. 

Duke.  How  could  he  else 
Tell  when  she  went,  and  who  went  with  her  ? 

Petr.  True. 

Duke.  Or  hit  upon  mine  honour  ?   or  assure 
The  lady  loved  me  dearly  ?  [me, 

Enter  Vkochio,  in  hit  magical  HabilimenU. 

Petr.  'Twas  so. 

Vec.  Now, 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  sit  down ;  and  you,  sir : 
Nay,  pray  sit  close,  like  brothers. 

Petr,  A  rare  fellow  ! 

Vec,  And  what  ye  see,  stir  not  at,  nor  use  a 
word, 
Until  I  ask  yon ;  for  what  shall  appear 
Is  but  weak  apparition,  and  thin  air. 
Not  to  be  held  nor  spoken  to.       iKnoeking  within. 

Duke.  We  are  oounsell'd. 

Vee.  What  noise  is  that  without  there  ? 

Fred.  [  Within.']  We  must  speak  with  him  I 

Serv.  [  Within.]  He's  busy,  gentlemen. 

John.  [  Within."]  That's  aU  one,  friend ; 
We  must  and  will  speak  with  him. 

Duke.  Let  'em  in,  sir : 
We  know  their  tongues  and  business ;  'tis  our  own, 
And  in  this  very  cause  that  we  now  come  for. 
They  also  come  to  be  instructed. 

Vec.  IjCt  'em  in,  then. 

Enter  FnaoBiuc,  Jomr .  and  Servant, 

Sit  down  ;  I  know  your  meaning. 

Fred,  The  duke  before  us  ? 
Now  we  shall  sure  know  something. 

Vec.  Not  a  question ; 
But  make  your  eyes  your  tongues. 

John,  lliis'is  a  strange  juggler ; 
Neither  indent  before-hand  for  his  payment, 
Nor  know  the  breadth  o'  th'  business  ?     Sure  his 

devil 
Comes  out  of  Lapland,  where  they  sell  men  winds 
For  dead  drink  and  old  doublets. 

Fred.  Peace ;  he  conjures. 

John.  Let  him  ;  he  cannot  raise  my  devil. 

Fred.  Pr'ythee  peace  I 

Vec.  Appear^  appear/ 

And  you  soft  winds  so  clear. 
That  dance  upon  the  leaves*  and  make  them 
Gentle  love-lays  to  the  spring,  \*^f^9 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  your  verdure^  as  ye  blow. 
Raise  these  forms  from  under  ground. 
With  a  s<^t  and  happy  sound.  [Sq/t  Music. 

John.  This  is  an  honest  conjurer,  and  a  pretty 
poet: 
I  like  his  words  well ;  there's  no  bombast  in  'em. 
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But  do  you  think  now,  he  can  cudgel  np  the  devil 
With  this  short  staff  of  verses  ? 

Fred,  Peace !  the  spirits. 

[Two  shapes  4^  Women  passing  bp. 

John.  Nay,  an  they  be  no  worse 

Vec.  Do  yon  know  these  faces  ?* 

Duke.  No. 

Vee.  Sit  still  upon  yonr  lives  then,  and  mark 
Away,  away  !  [what  follows. 

John.  These  devils  do  not  paint,  sure  ? 
Have  they  no  sweeter  shapes  in  heU  ? 

Fred,  Hark  now,  John. 

Enter  Constamtia,  veiled. 

John,  Ay,  marry,  this  moves  somethin^^  like; 
Carries  some  mettle  in  her  gait.  [this  devil 

Vec.  I  find  you ; 
You  would  see  her  hce  unveil'd  ? 

Duke,  Yes. 

Vec.  Be  uncovered.  [She  unveils. 

Duke.  Oh,  heaven! 

Vee.  Peace! 

Peir,  See  how  she  blushes. 

John.  Frederic, 
This  devil  for  my  ihoney !  this  is  she,  boy. 
Why  dost  thou  diake  ?  I  bum. 

Vee,  Sit  still,  and  silent. 

Duke.  She  looks  back  at  me ;  now  she  smiles,  sir. 

Vec.  SUence! 

Duke,  I  must  rise,  or  I  burst.  lExii  CoNSTAimA. 

Vee.  Ye  see  what  follows. 

Duke*  Oh,  gentle  sir,  this  shape  again ! 

Veo.  I  cannot ; 
Tis  all  dissolved  again.    This  was  the  figure  ? 

DtUee.  The  very  same,  sir. 

Peir,  No  hope  once  more  to  see  it  ? 

Vec.  You  might  have  kept  it  longer,  had  you 
Now  'tis  impossible.  [spared  it ; 

Duke.  No  means  to  find  it  ? 


Enter  a  Servant,  with  Wine. 

Vee,  Yes,  that  there  is ;  sit  still  a  while ;  there's 
wine, 
To  thaw  the  wonder  from  your  hearts ;  drink  well, 
sir.  [Exit  Vbochk). 

John.  Tliis  conjurer  is  a  right  good  fellow  too, 
A  lad  of  mettle ;  two  such  devils  more 
Would  make  me  a  conjurer.     What  wine  is  it  ? 

Fred.  Hock. 

John,  The  devil's  in  it  then ;  look  how  it  dances. 
WeU,  if  I  be 

Peir,  We  are  all  before  ye. 
That's  your  best  comfort,  sir. 

John.  By  th'  mass,  brave  wine ! 
Nay,  an  the  devils  live  in  this  hell,  I  dare  venture 
Within  these  two  months  yet  to  be  deliver'd 
Of  a  large  legion  of  'em. 

Enter  Ywocmo. 

Duke,  Here  he  comes. 
Silence  of  all  sides,  gentlemen  ! 

Vec,  Good  your  grace. 
Observe  a  stricter  temper ;  and  you  too,  gallants ; 
You'll  be  deluded  all  else.     This  merry  devil 
That  next  appears  (for  such  a  one  you'll  find  it). 
Must  be  call'd  up  by  a  strange  incantation ; 
A  soDg,  and  I  must  sing  it :  'Pray  bear  with  me. 
And  pardon  my  rude  pipe ;  for  yet,  ere  parting. 
Twenty  to  one  I  please  ye. 

Duke.  We  are  arm'd,  sir. 


Petr.  Nor  shall  you  see  ua  more 

Fred.  What  think'st  thou 
Now,  John  ? 

John.  Whj,  now  do  I  think, 
(And,  if  I  think  amiss.  Heaven  pardon  me !) 
This  honest  conjurer,  with  some  four  or  five 
Of  his  good  fellow-devils,  and  myself. 
Shall  be  yet  drunk  ere  midnight. 

Fred,  Peace  1  he  conjures. 

SONG. 

Vee.  Come  away,  ihon  lady  gay: 
Hoist!  howBhestiunbles! 
Hark  how  she  mumbles* 
Dame  Gillian! 
Answer.  I  come,  I  come. 
Vee.  By  old  Claret  I  enlarge  thee. 
By  Canary  thus  I  cluuge  thee. 
By  Britain  Metheglin,  and  Fleeter. 
Appear,  and  answer  me  in  metre. 
Why  when? 
Why,  Gill! 
Why  when? 
Answer.  Youll  tazry  till  I 

Vee.  Once  again  I  conjure  thee. 
By  the  pose  in  thy  noee. 
And  the  gout  in  thy  toes ; 
By  thine  old  dried  skin. 
And  the  mummy  within ; 
By  thy  little,  little  ruff. 
And  thy  hood  that's  made  of  staff; 
By  thy  bottle  at  thy  breech. 
And  thine  old  salt  itch ; 
By  the  stakes  and  the  stones. 
That  have  worn  out  thy  bonos. 

Appear, 

Appear, 

Appear! 
Answer.  Oh,  I  am  hersb 

John.  Why,  this  is  the  song,  Frederic.    Twenty 
To  see  but  our  Don  Gillian  I  [pound  now 

Enter  Landlady,  bearing  the  Child. 

Fred.  Peace  !  it  appears. 

John.  I  cannot  peace !  Devils  in  French  hoods, 
Saten's  old  syringes ?  [Frederic' 

Duke.  What's  this? 

Vec.  Peace! 

John,  She,  boy. 

Fred,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

John.  She,  boy,  I  say. 

Fred.  Ha! 

John.  She,  boy ; 
The  very  child  too,  Frederic. 

Fred,  She  laughs  on  us 
Aloud,  John :  Has  the  devil  these  affections  ? 
I  do  believe  'tis  she,  indrad. 

Vee.  Standstill. 

John,  I  will  not ! 
"  WTio  calls  Jeronimo  from  his  naked  bed  ?  " 
Sweet  lady,  was  it  you  ?    If  thou  be'st  the  devil. 
First,  having  cross'd  myself,  to  keep  out  wildfire. 
Then  said  some  special  prayers  to  defend  me 
Against  thy  most  unhallow'd  hood,  have  at  thee  ! 

Land.  Hold,  sir,  I  am  no  devil—-— 

John,  That's  all  one. 

Land,  I  am  your  very  landlady. 

John.  1  defy  thee  I 
TIius,  as  St.  Dunstau  blew  the  devil's  nose 
With  a  pair  of  tongs,  even  so,  right  worshipfol — 

Land,  Sweet  son,  I  am  old  Gillian. 
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Duke,  This  is  no  spirit. 

John,  Art  thou  old  Gillian,  flesh  and  bone  ? 

Land.  I  am,  son. 

Vec.  Sit  still,  sir ;  now  I'D  shew  ye  alL     ISxit, 

John,  Where's  thy  bottle  ? 

Land.  Here,  I  beseech  you,  son 

John.  For  I  know  the  devil 
Cannot  assume  that  shape. 

Fred.  'Tis  she,  John,  certain. 

John.  A  hog's  pox  o'  your  mouldy  chaps !  what 
make  yon 
Tumbling  and  juggling  here  ? 

Land.  I  am  quit  now,  signor, 
For  all  the  pranks  you  play'd,  and  railings  at  me ; 
For,  to  tel> truth,  out  of  a  trick  I  put 
Upon  your  high  behaviours  (which  was  a  lie. 
But  then  it  served  my  turn),  I  drew  the  lady 
Unto  my  kinsman*s  here,  oidy  to  torture 
Your  don-ships  for  a  day  or  two,  and  secure  her 
Out  of  all  thoughts  of  danger.  Here  she  comes  now. 

Enter  Yaocmo  and  Covnjjmx. 

Duke.  May  I  yet  speak  ? 

Vec.  Yes,  and  embrace  her  too, 
For  one  that  loves  you  dearer 

Duke.  Oh,  my  sweetest ! 

Fetr.  Blush  not ;  I  will  not  chide  you. 

Con.  To  add  more 
Unto  the  joy  I  know,  I  bring  you  (see,  sir). 
The  happy  fruit  of  all  our  vows  ! 

Duke.  Heaven's  blessing 
Be  round  about  thee  ever  ! 

John.  Pray  bless  me  too  ; 
For  if  your  grace  be  well  instructed  this  way, 
You'll  find  the  keeping  half  the  getting. 

Duke.  How,  sir  ? 

John.  I'll  tell  you  that  anon. 

Con,  'Tis  true,  this  gentleman 
Has  done  a  charity  woithy  your  favour, 
And  let  him  have  it,  dear  sir. 

Duke.  My  best  lady. 
He  has,  and  ever  shall  have. — So  must  you,  sir, 
To  whom  I  am  equal  bound  as  to  my  being. 

Fred.  Your  grace's  humble  servants  ! 

Duke,  Why  kneel  you,  sir  ? 

Vee.   For  pardon  for  my  boldness;  yet  'twas 
harmless. 
And  all  the  art  I  have,  sir.  Those  your  grace  saw. 
Which  you  thought  spirits,  were  my  neighbours' 

children. 
Whom  I  instruct  in  grammar  here,  and  music ; 
Their  shapes  (the  people's  fond  opinions. 
Believing  I  can  conjure,  and  oft  repairing 
To  know  of  things  stolen  from  'em)  I  keep  about  me, 
And  always  have  in  readiness.     By  conjecture. 
Out  of  their  own  confessions,  I  oft  tell  'em 
Things  that  by  chance  have  fall'n  out  so  ;  which 

way 
THaving  the  persons  here,  I  knew  you  sought  for,) 
I  wrought  upon  your  grace.     My  end  is  nurth, 
And  pleasing,  if  I  can,  all  parties. 

Duke.  I  believe  it. 
For  yon  have  pleased  me  truly ;  so  well  pleased  me. 
That,  when  I  shall  forget  it 

Fetr.  Here's  old  Antonio, 
(I  spied  him  at  a  window)  coming  mainly ; 
I  know,  about  his  whore ;  the  man  you  lit  on. 
As  you  discover'd  unto  me.    Good  your  grace. 
Let's  stand  by  all ;  'twill  be  a  mirth  above  all 
To  observe  his  pelting  fury. 

I  12 


Vee.  About  a  wench,  sir  ? 

Fetr.  A  young  whore  that  has  robb'd  him. 

Vec.  But  do  you  know,  sir, 
Where  she  is  ? 

Fetr.  Yes,  and  will  make  that  perfect 

Vec.  I  am  instructed  well  then. 

John.  If  he  come 
To  have  a  devil  shewn  him,  by  all  means 
Let  me  be  he ;  I  can  roar  rarely. 

Fetr.  Be  so ; 
But  take  heed  to  his  anger. 

Vec.  Slip  in  quickly ; 
There  you  shall  find  suits  of  all  sorts.  When  I  call. 
Be  ready,  and  come  forward. — ^Who's  there  comes 
in  ?  ,  IBxeunt  all  but  Yaccaio. 

Enter  AmoNio. 

Ant.  Are  yon  the  conjurer  ? 

Vec.  Sir,  I  can  do  a  little 
That  way,  if  you  please  to  employ  me. 

Ant,  Presently, 
Shew  me  a  devil  that  can  tell 

Vec.  Where  your  wench  is. 

Ant.  You  are  i'  th'  right ;  as  also  where  the  fiddler. 
That  was  consenting  to  her. 

Vee.  Sit  you  there,  sir ; 
You  shall  know  presently.  Can  you  pray  heartily  ? 

Ant,  Why,  is  your  devil  so  furious  ? 

Vec.  I  must  shew  yon 
A  form  may  chance  affright  you. 

Ant.  He  must  fart  fire  then  : 
Take  you  no  care  for  me. 

Vec.  Ascend,  Asteroth ! 
Why,  when  ?  appear,  I  say ! — 

Enter  Dov  John,  disguised  like  a  Spirit. 

Now  question  him. 

Ant.  Where  is  my  whore,  Don  Devil? 

John.  Gone  to  China, 
To  be  the  Great  Cham's  mistress. 

Ant.  That's  a  lie,  devil. 
Where  are  my  jewels  ? 

John.  Pawn'd  for  petticoats. 

Ant.  That  may  be.  Where's  the  fiddler  ? 

Jo^n.  Condemn'd  to  the  gallows 
For  robbing  of  a  mill. 

Ant.  The  lying'st  devil 
That  e'er  I  dealt  withd,  and  the  unlikeliest ! 
What  was  that  rascal  hurt  me  ? 

John.  I. 

Ant,  How! 

John.  I. 

Ant.  Who  was  he  ? 

John,  I. 

Ant,  Do  you  bear,  conjurer  ? 
Dare  you  venture  your  devil  ? 

Vec.  Yes. 

Ant.  Then  I'll  venture  my  dagger. 
Have  at  your  devil's  pate !  IStriket  him,  Don 
John  throws  off  his  disffuise."]  Do  you 
mew? 

Re-enter  Dukx,  Pbtruccio,  OomrAimA,  Fbsdsiuc,  i^e. 

Vec.  Hold! 

Fetr.  Hold  there! 
I  do  command  you  hold. 

Ant.  Is  this  the  devil  ? 
Why,  conjurer 

Fetr.  He  has  been  a  devil  to  you,  sir ; 
But  now  you  shall  forget  alL  Your  whore*s  safe, 
And  all  your  jewels ;  your  boy  too. 
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John.  Now  the  devil  indeed 
Lay  his  ten  claws  upon  thee !  for  my  pate 
Finds  what  it  is  to  be  a  fiend. 

Ant.  All's  safe  ? 

Petr.  'Pray  ye  know  this  person;   all's  right 
now. 

Ant.  Your  grace 
May  now  command  me  then.    But  where's  my 
whore? 

Petr.  Ready  to  go  to  whipping. 

Ant.  Mj  whore  whipp'd  ? 

Petr,  Yes,  your  whore,  without  doubt,  sir. 


1 


Ant.  Whipp'd  1  *Pray,  gentlemen- 


Duke.  Why,  would  yon  have  her  once  mcwe  rob    - 
ye  ?  The  young  boy 
You  may  foigive  ;  he  was  enticed. 

John.  The  whore,  sir,  ', 

Would  rather  carry  pity ;  a  handsome  wlrare  !  | 

Ant.  A  gentleman,  I  warrant  thee.  | 

Petr.  Let's  in  all ; 
And  if  we  see  contrition  in  your  whore,  sir,  | 

Much  may  be  done.  ' 

Duke.  Now,  my  dear  fidr,  to  yon,  i 

And  the  foil  consummation  of  my  vow !      {.BjtemMt.    ! 


EPILOGUE. 

We  have  not  held  you  long ;  nor  do  I  see 
One  brow  in  this  selected  company 
Assuring  a  dislike.  Our  pains  were  eased, 
Could  we  be  confident  that  all  rise  pleased  ; 
But  such  ambition  soan  too  high  :  If  we 
Have  satisfied  the  best,  and  they  agree 
In  a  fiur  censure,  we  have  our  reward. 
And,  in  them  arm'd,  desire  no  surer  guard. 


THE    BLOODY    BROTHER 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Cakn.— iln  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Oisbcbt  and  Baldwin. 

Bald.  The  brothers  then  are  met  ? 

Gis.  They  are,  sir. 

Bald.  Tis  thought 
They  may  be  reconciled. 

Gis.  'Tia  rather  wish'd ; 
For  such,  whose  reason  doth  direct  their  thoughts, 
Without  self-flattery,  dare  not  hope  it,  Baldwin. 
The  fires  of  love,  which  the  dead  duke  believed 
His  equal  care  of  both  would  have  united, 
Ambition  hath  divided :  And  there  are 
Too  many  on  both  parts,  that  know  they  cannot 
Or  rise  to  wealth  and  honour  (their  main  ends). 
Unless  the  tempest  of  the  princes'  fury 
Make  troubled  seas,  and  those  seas  yield  fit  billows 
To  heave  them  up  ;  and  these  are  too  well  practised 
In  their  bad  arts  to  give  way  to  a  calm. 
Which,  yielding  rest  to  good  men,  proves  their  ruin. 

Bald.  And  in  the  shipwreck  of  their  hopes  and 
fortunes, 
The  dukedom  might  be  saved,  had  it  but  ten 
That  stood  affected  to  the  general  good. 
With  that  coofirm'd  zeal  which  brave  Aubrey  does. 

Git,  He  is  indeed  the  perfect  character 
Of  a  good  man,  and  so  his  actions  speak  him. 

BM.  But  did  you  observe  the  many  doubts  and 
cautions 
The  brothers  stood  upon  before  tfaey  met  ? 


Gia.  I  did  ;  and  yet,  that  ever  brothers  should 
Stand  on  more  nice  terms  than  sworn  enemies 
After  a  war  proclaimed,  would  with  a  stranger 
Wrong  the  reporter's  credit.     They  saluted 
At  distance,  and  so  strong  was  the  suspicion 
Each  had  of  other,  that,  before  they  durst 
Embrace,  they  were  by  several  servants  search'd. 
As  doubting  concealed  weapons ;  antidotes 
Ta^en  openly  by  both,  fearing  the  room 
Appointed  for  the  interview  was  poison'd ; 
The  chairs  and  cushions,  with  like  care,  surrey'd  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  in  every  circumstance. 
So  jealous  on  both  parts,  that  it  is  more 
Than  to  be  feared,  concord  can  never  join 
Minds  so  divided. 

BtUd.  Yet  our  best  endeavours 
Should  not  be  wanting,  Gisbert. 

Gis,  Neither  shall  they. 

Enter  Grandfrbb  and  Ybboon. 

But  what  are  these? 

Bald.  They  are  without  my  knowledge  ; 
But,  by  their  manners  and  behaviours, 
They  should  express  themselves. 

Grandp.  Since  we  serve  RoUo, 
The  eldest  brother,  we'll  be  Rollians, 
W^ho  will  maintain  us,  lads,  as  brave  as  Romans. 
You  stand  for  him? 

Verd.  I  do. 

Grandp.  Why  then,  observe 
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How  much  the  bnsioess,  theso-long'd-forbosiness, 
By  men  that  are  named  from  their  swords,  coo- 

cems  you. 
Lechery^  our  common  friend,  so  long  kept  under 
With  whips,  and  beating  fatal  hemp,  shall  rise, 
And  Bawdry,  in  a  French  hood,  plead  before  her ; 
Where  it  shall  be  concluded,  after  twelve 
Virginity  shall  be  carted. 

Verd.  Excellent! 

Grandp,  And  Hell  but  grant,  the  quarrel  that's 
between 
The  princes  may  continue,  and  the  business 
That's  of  the  sword,  to  out-last  three  suits  in  law ! 
And  we  will  make  attomies  lance-prizadoes. 
And  our  brave  gown-men  practisers  of  back-sword  ! 
The  pewter  of  all  sergeants'  maces  shall 
Be  melted,  and  tum*d  into  common  flaggons, 
In  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  carouse 
To  their  most  lousy  fortunes. 

Bald.  Here's  a  statesman  ! 

Grandp,  A  creditor  shaU    not   dare,   but  by 
To  make  demand  of  any  debt ;  and  that  [petition. 
Only  once  every  leap  year,  in  which,  if 
The  debtor  may  be  won,  for  a  French  crown 
To  pay  a  sous,  he  shall  be  register*d 
His  benefactor. 

Verd,  The  chancellor  hears  you. 

Grandp,  Fear  not ;  I  now  dare  speak  as  loud 
as  he, 
And  will  be  heard,  and  have  all  I  speak  law. — 
Have  you  no  eyes  ?  There  is  a  reverence  due 
From  children  of  the  gown  to  men  of  action. 

Gis.  How's  this  ? 

Grandp,  Even   so :   The  times,  the  times  are 
changed ; 
All  business  is  not  now  preferr'd  in  parchment. 
Nor  shall  a  grant  pass  that  wants  this  broad  seal : 

{Shews  hu  neord. 
This  seal,  do  you  see  ?  Your  gravity  once  laid 
My  head  and  heels  together  in  the  dungeon, 
For  cracking  a  scald  officer's  crown,  for  which 
A  time  is  come  for  vengeance,  and  expect  it ; 
For  know,  you  have  not  full  three  hours  to  live. 

Gis,  Yes,  somewhat  longer. 

Grandp,  To  what  end  ? 

Gis,  To  hang  you  : 
Think  on  that,  ruffian  I 

Grandp.  For  you,  schoolmaster. 
You  have  a  pretty  daughter  :  Let  me  see ; 
Near  three  o'clock,  (by  which  time,  I  much  fear, 
I  shall  be  tired  with  killing  some  five  hundred) 
Provide  a  bath,  and  her  to  entertain  me, 
And  that  shall  be  your  ransoiA.  « 

Bald,  Impudent  rascal ! 

Enter  Trkvtlb  and  Ddpubtb. 

Gis,  More  of  the  crew  ? 

Grandp.  What  are  you  ?  Rollians  ? 

Trev,  No ;  this  for  Rollo,  and  all  such  as  serve 
him  I  ISnapt  hit  fingers. 

We  stand  for  Otto. 

Grandp.  You  seem  men  of  feshion, 
And  therefore  I'll  deal  fairly ;  you  shall  have 
The  honour  this  day  to  be  chronicled 
The  first  men  kill'd  by  Grandpree.  You  see  this 

sword ; 
A  pretty  foolish  toy,  my  valour's  servant. 
And  I  may  boldly  say  a  gentleman. 
It  having  made,  when  it  was  Charlemaign's, 
Three  thousand  knights ;  this,  sir,  shall  cut  your 
And  do  you  all  fair  service  else.  [throat. 


Trev,  I  kiss 
Your  hands  for  the  good  offer :  Here's  aaother* 
The  servant  of  your  servant,  which  shall  be  prood 
To  be  scoured  in  your  sweet  guts  ;  till  wlkeii 
Pray  you  command  me. 

Grandp.  Your  idolater,  sir. 

[ExewU  all  hut  Giaanrr  ntd  BAumrat, 

Gis.  That  ever  such  should  hold  the  names  of 
Or  justice  be  held  cruelty,  when  it  laboors  [mcA, 
To  pluck  such  weeds  up  ! 

Bald,  Yet  they  are  protected, 
And  by  the  great  ones. 

Gis.  Not  the  good  ones,  Baldwin. 

Enler  Ansarr. 

A%U>.  Is  this  a  time  to  be  spent  thus,  by  waA 
As  are  the  prindpal  ministers  of  Uie  state. 
When  they  that  are  the  heads  have  fiU'd  the  court 
With  factions,  a  weak  woman  only  left 
To  stay  their  bloody  hands  ?  Can  her  weak  arms 
Alone  divert  the  dangers  ready  now 
To  fall  upon  the  commonwealth,  and  baiy 
The  honours  of  it,  leaving  not  the  name 
Of  what  it  was  ? — Oh,  Gisbert,  the  fiur  trials 
And  frequent  proofs  which  our  late  master  made. 
Both  of  your  love  and  fiedth,  gave  him  assormnce. 
To  chuse  you  at  his  death  a  guardian,  nay, 
A  father  to  his  sons ;  and  that  great  tn&st. 
How  ill  do  you  discharge !  I  must  be  plain. 
That,  at  the  best,  you're  a  sad  looker-on 
Of  those  bad  practices  you  should  prevent. — 
And  Where's  the  use  of  your  philosophy 
In  this  so  needful  time  ?  Be  not  secure ; 
For,  Baldwin,  be  assured,  since  that  the  prinoes 
(When  they  were  young,  and  apt  for  any  form) 
Were  given  to  your  instruction,  and  gravp  onier- 
'Twill  be  expected  that  they  should  be  good,  [ing. 
Or  their  bad  manners  will  be  imputed  yovrs. 

Baid.    'Twas  not   in  me,  my  lord,   to   alter 
nature. 

Gis.  Nor  can  my  counsels  work  on  tliem,  that 
Vouchsafe  me  hearing.  [will  not 

Aiih,  Do  these  answers  sort 
Or  with  your  place,  or  persons,  or  your  years? 
Can  Gisbert,  being  the  pillar  of  the  laws. 
See  them  trod  under  foot,  or  forced  to  serve 
The  princes*  unjust  ends,  and,  with  a  frown. 
Be  silenced  firom  exclaiming  on  the  abuse  ? 
Or  Baldwin  only  weep  the  desperate  madness 
Of  his  seduced  pupils  ?  see  their  minds, 
(Which  with  good  arts  he  laboured  to  build  up. 
Examples  of  succeeding  times)  o'ertum'd 
By  undermining  parasites  ?  No  one  precept. 
Leading  to  any  act  or  great  or  good. 
But  is  forced  from  tiieir  memory ;  in  whose  room 
Black  counsels  are  received,  and  their  retirenients 
And  secret  conference  producing  only 
Devilish  designs,  a  man  would  shame  to  father ! 
But  I  talk  when  I  should  do,  and  chide  others 
For  that  I  now  offend  in. 

Enter  Rollo,  veith  Latouch,  Ghaxoprbb.  smd  \wmaem  ; 
and  Otto,  with  Trsvoji  and  DurasTa. 

See  't  confirmed ! 

Now  do,  or  never  speak  more ! 

Gis.  We  are  yours. — 

Rollo.  You  shall  know  who  I  am ! 

Otto,  I  do ;  my  equal ! 

RoUo,  Thy  prince.   Give  way !  Were  we  alone, 
I'd  force  thee, 
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In  thy  best  blood  to  write  thyself  my  subject, 
And  glad  I  would  receive  it. 

Aub.  Sir! 

Gis,  Dear  lord ! 

Otto.  Thy  subject  ? 

RoUo.  Yes ;  nor  shall  tame  patience  hold  me, 
A  minute  longer,  only  half  myself. 
My  birth  gave  me  this  dukedom,  and  my  sword 
Shall  change  it  to  the  common  grave  of  all 
That  tread  upon  her  bosom,  ere  I  part  with 
A  piece  of  earth,  or  title,  that  is  mine ! 

Otto,  I  need  it  not,  and  would  scorn  to  receive. 
Though  offered,  what  I  want  not :  Therefore  know 
From  me,  (though  not  delivered  in  great  words. 
Eyes  red  with  rage,  poor  pride,  and  threatening 

action) 
Our  father  at  his  death,  then,  when  no  accent 
(Wert  thou  a  son)  could  fall  from  him  in  vain, 
Made  us  co-heirs,  our  part  of  ]and  and  honours 
Of  equal  weight ;  and,  to  see  this  confirm'd. 
The  oaths  of  these  are  yet  upon  record,         [down 
Who,   though   they  should  forsake  me,  and  call 
The  plagues  of  perjury  on  their  sinful  heads, 
I  would  not  leave  myself. 

Trev.  Nor  will  we  see 
The  will  of  the  dead  duke  infringed. 

Lot.  Nor  I 
The  elder  robb'd  of  what*s  his  right. 

Grandp.  Nor  you  ? 
Let  me  take  place  ! — I  say,  I  will  not  see't ! 
My  sword  is  sharpest. 

Aub.  Peace,  you  tioder-boxes. 
That  only  carry  matter  to  make  a  flame 
Which  will  consume  you  ! 

Rollo.  You  are  troublesome  : 

[To  Baldwin. 

This  is  no  time  for  arguments  I  My  title 
Needs  not  your  school-defences ;  but  my  sword. 
With  which  the  gordian  of  your  sophistry 
Being  cut,  shall  shew  th'  imposture. — For  your 

laws,  [To  GiSBKRT. 

It  is  in  me  to  change  them  as  I  please, 

I  being  above  them,  Gisbert !  Would  you  have  me 

protect  them  ? 
Let  them  now  stretch  their  extremest  rigour, 
And  seize  upon  that  traitor ;  and  your  tongue 
Make  him  appear  first  dangerous,  then  odious  ; 
And  after,  under  the  pretence  of  safety 
For  the  sick  state,  the  land's  and  people*s  quiet, 
Cut  off  his  head :  And  I'll  give  up  my  sword, 
And  fight  with  them  at  a  more  certain  weapon 
To  kill,  and  with  authority. 

Gi9.  Sir,  I  grant 
The  laws  are  useful  weapons,  but  found  out 
To  assure  the  innocent,  not  to  oppress. 

Rollo.  Then  you  conclude  him  innocent  ? 

Gis,  The  power 
Your  father  gave  him  must  not  prove  a  crime. 

Aub,  Nor  should  you  so  receive  ic.  % 

Bald,  To  which  purpose. 
All  that  dare  challenge  any  part  in  goodness 
Will  become  suppliants  to  you. 

Rollo,  They  have  none. 
That  dare  move  me  in  this.    Hence !    I  defy  you  I 
Be  of  his  party,  bring  to  it  your  laws  ; 

[To  OlUUT. 

And  thou  thy  double  heart,  thou  popular  fool, 

[7a  Baldwik. 

Your  moral  rules  of  justice,  and  her  balance  : 
I  stand  on  my  own  guard ! 


Otto,  Which  thy  injustice 
Will  make  thy  enemy's.     By  the  memory 
Of  him  whose  better  part  now  suffers  for  thee, 
Whose  reverend  ashes,  with  an  impious  hand. 
Thou  throw'st  out  to  contempt,  (in  thy  repining 
At  his  so  just  decree)  thou  art  unworthy 
Of  what  his  last  will,  not  thy  merit,  gave  thee  ! 
That  art  so  swol'n  within,  with  all  those  mischie 
That  e'er  made  up  a  tyrant,  that  thy  breast. 
The  prison  of  thy  purposes,  cannot  hold  them. 
But  that  they  break  forth,  and,  in  thy  own  word 
Discover  what  a  monster  they  must  serve 
That  shall  acknowledge  thee  I 

RoUo.  Thou  shalt  not  live 
To  be  so  happy ! 

[He  offers  kU  neord  at  Otto,  the  faction  Joinin 

Aub,  IGetting  between  the  brothers,']  Nor  yo' 
Begin  in  murder.   Duty,  allegiance,  [miseri 

And  all  respects  of  what  you  are,  forsake  me  ! 
Do  ye  stare  on  ?  Is  this  a  theatre  ? 
Or  shall  these  kill  themselves,  like  to  mad  fencei 
To  make  ye  sport  ?  Keep  them  asunder,  or, 
By  Heaven,  I'll  charge  on  all ! 

Grandp,  Keep  the  peace  ! 
I  am  for  you,  my  lord ;  and,  if  you'll  have  me, 
I'll  act  the  constable's  part. 

Aub,  Live  I  to  see  this  ? 
Will  you  do  that  your  enemies  dare  not  wish. 
And  cherish  in  yourselves  those  furies,  which 
Hell  would  cast  out? — Do  (I  am  ready)  kill  me, 
And  these,  that  would  fall  willing  sacrifices 
To  any  power  that  would  restore  your  reason. 
And  make  ye  men  again,  which  now  ye  are  not ! 

Rollo,  These  are  your  bucklers,  boy  ! 

Otto,  My  hindrances  ; 
And,  were  I  not  confirm'd,  my  justice  in 
The  taking  of  thy  life  could  not  weigh  down 
The  wrong  in  shedding  the  least  drop  of  blood 
Of  these  whose  goodness  only  now  protects  thee 
Thou  shouldst  feel  I  in  act  would  prove  myself 
What  thou  in  words  dost  labour  to  appear ! 

Rollo,  Hear  this,  and  talk  again  ?   I'll  brei 
through  all. 
But  I  will  reach  thy  heart.  [Rushing  upon  On 

Otto.  'Tis  better  guarded. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Soph,  Make  way,  or  I  will  force  it  I — Who  a 
these  ? 
My  sons  ?  my  shames  !    Turn  all  your  swords  < 

me. 
And  make  this  wretched  body  but  one  wound. 
So  this  unnatural  quarrel  finds  a  grave 
In  the  unhappy  womb  that  brought  ye  forth  ! 
Dare  you  remember  that  you  had  a  mother, 
Or  look  on  these  grey  hairs,  (made  so  with  tears 
For  both  your  goods,  and  not  with  age)  and  yet 
Stand  doubtful  to  obey  her  ?  From  me  you  had 
Life,  nerves,  and  faculties,  to  use  those  weapons 
And  dare  you  raise  them  against  her,  to  whom 
You  owe  the  means  of  being  what  you  are  ? 

Otto.  All  peace  is  meant  to  you. 

Soph,  Why  is  this  war  then  ? 
As  if  your  arms  could  be  advanced,  and  I 
Not  set  upon  the  rack  ?  Your  blood  is  mine. 
Your  danger's    mine;    your  goodness  I  shou 

Ehare  in. 
And  must  be  branded  with  those  impious  marks 
You  stamp  on  your  own  foreheads  and  on  mine. 
If  you  go  on  thus.  For  my  good  name,  therefore 
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Though  all  respects  of  honour  in  yonrselYes 
Be  in  your  fury  choak'd,  throw  down  your  swords, 
(Your  duty  should  be  swifter  than  my  tongue) 
And  join  your  hands  while  they  are  innocent ! 
You  have  heat  of  blood,  and  youth  apt  to  ambition, 
To  plead  an  easy  pardon  for  what's  past ; 
But  all  the  ills  beyond  this  hour  committed, 
From  gods  or  men  must  hope  for  no  excuse. 

Gis,  Can  you  hear  this  unmoved  ? 

Aub,  No  syllable 
Of  this  so  pious  charm,  but  should  haye  power 
To  frustrate  all  the  juggling  deceits. 
With  which  the  devil  blinds  you. 

OUo.  I  begin 
To  melt,  I  know  not  how. 

BoUo.  Mother,  I'll  leave  3ron : — 
And,  sir,  be  thankfrd  for  the  time  yon  live, 
Till  we  meet  next,  (which  shall  be  soon  and  sndden) 
To  her  persuasion  for  yon. 

Soph.  Oh,  yet  stay. 
And,  rather  than  part  thus,  vouchsafe  me  hearing 
As  enemies ! — How  is  my  soul  divided ! 
My  love  to  both  is  equal,  as  my  wishes. 
But  is  returned  by  neither.    My  grieved  heart, 
Hold  yet  a  little  longer,  and  then  break ! — 
I  kneel  to  both,  and  will  speak  so,  but  this 
Takes  from  me  the  authority  of  a  mother^s  power ; 
And  therefore,  like  myself.  Otto,  to  thee  : 
(And  yet  observe,  son,  how  thy  mother's  tears 
Outstrip  her  forward  words,  to  make  way  for  'em) 
Thou  art  the  youoger,  Otto ;  yet  be  now 
The  first  example  of  obedience  to  me. 
And  grow  the  elder  in  my  love. 

Otlo,  The  means 
To  be  so  happy  ? 

Soph,  This ;  yield  up  thy  sword, 
And  let  thy  piety  give  thy  mother  strength 
To  take  that  from  thee,  which  no  enemies'  force 
Conld  e'er  despoil  thee  of '—[Otto^w*  up  his 

sword.']  Why  dost  thou  tremble, 
And  with  a  fearfol  eye,  fix'd  on  thy  brother, 
Observ'st  his  ready  sword,  as  bent  against  thee? 
I  am  thy  armour,  and  will  be  pierced  through 
Ten  thousand  times,  before  I  will  give  way 
To  any  peril  may  arrive  at  thee  ; 
And  therefore  fear  not 

Otto.  'Tis  not  for  myself, 
But  for  you,  mother :  You  are  now  engaged 
In  more  than  lies  in  your  unquestioned  virtue  ; 
For,  since  you  have  disarm'd  me  of  defence. 
Should  I  fall  now,  though  by  his  hand,  the  worhl 
May  say  it  was  your  practice. 

Soph.  All  worlds  perish. 
Before  my  piety  turn  Treason's  parent  I 
Take  it  again,  and  stand  upon  your  guard. 
And,  while  your  brother  is,  continue  arm'd : 
And  yet  this  fear  is  needless ;  for  I  know 
My  Rollo,  though  he  dares  as  much  as  man. 
So  tender  of  his  yet  untainted  valour. 
So  noble,  that  he  dares  do  nothing  basely. 
You  doubt  him  ;  he  fears  you  ;  I  doubt  and  fear 
Both,  for  [the]  other's  safety,  and  not  mine  own. 
Know  yet,  my  sons,  when  of  necessity 
You  must  deceive  or  be  deceived,  'tis  better 
To  suffer  treason,  than  to  act  the  traitor  ; 
And  in  a  war  like  this,  in  which  the  glory 
Is  his  that's  overcome — Consider  then 
What  'tis  for  which  you  strive  !  Is  it  the  dukedom  ? 
Or  the  command  of  these  so-ready  subjects  ? 
Desire  of  wealth  ?  or  whatsoever  else 


Fires  your  ambition,  'tis  still  despenle 

To  kill  the  people  which  yon  would  be  lords  of  ; 

With  fire  and  sword  to  lay  that  oonntry  waste 

Whose  rule  yon  seek  for ;  to  consume  the  ticaauuLS, 

Wliich  are  the  sinews  of  your  govemmcnty 

In  cherishing  the  factions  that  destroy  it : 

Far,  far  be  this  from  you  !  Make  it  not  q[acstuni*d 

Whether  you  can  have  interest  in  that  ciiikedoiii 

Whose  ruin  both  contend  for. 

Otto,  I  desire 
But  to  enjoy  my  own,  which  I  will  keep. 

R<Mo.  And  rather  than  posterity  shall  have 
To  say  I  ruin'd  all,  divide  the  dnkedom : 
I  will  accept  the  moiety. 

Otto,  I  embrace  it. 

Soph.  Diride  me  first,  or  tear  me  limb  by 
And  let  them  find  as  many  several  graves 
As  there  are  villages  in  Normandy : 
And  'tis  less  sin,  than  thus  to  weaken  it. 
To  hear  it  mention'd  doth  already  make  me 
Envy  my  dead  lord,  and  almost  blaspbeoie 
Those  powers  Ihat  heard  my  prayers  forfruiftfalncasv 
And  did  not  with  my  first  birth  close  my  wooab  ! 
To  me  alone  my  second  blessing  proves 
My  first,  my  first  of  misery ;  for  if  that  Heaven, 
Which  gave  me  Rollo,  there  had  staid  his  booBty, 
And  Otto,  my  dear  Otto,  ne'er  had  been* 
Or,  being,  had  not  been  so  worth  my  love. 
The  stream  of  my  affection  had  run  constant 
In  one  fiiir  current ;  all  my  hopes  had  been 
Laid  up  in  one,  and  fruitful  Nonnandy 
In  this  division  had  not  lost  her  glories : 
For  as  'tis  now,  'tis  a  fair  diamond. 
Which  being  preserved  entire,  exceeds  all  valve. 
But  cut  in  pieces  (though  these  pieces  sre 
Set  in  fine  gold  by  the  best  workman's  cunning) 
Parts  with  all  estimation  :  So  this  dukedom. 
As  'tisyet  whole,  the  neighbouring  kings  may  oowt. 
But  cannot  compass ;  which  divided,  will 
Become  the  spoU  of  every  barbarous  foe 
That  will  invade  it. 

Gis,  How  this  works  in  both  ! 

Bald.  Prince  Rollo's  eyes  have  lost  their  fire. 

Gis.  And  anger, 
That  but  even  now  wholly  poisess'd  good  Otto, 
Hath  g^ven  place  to  pity. 

Aub.  End  not  thus. 
Madam,  but  perfect  what's  so  well  begun. 

Soph.  I  see  in  both  fair  signs  of  reconcilement ; 
Make  them  sure  proofis  they  are  so :    The  fates 

offer 
To  your  free  choice,  either  to  live  examples 
Of  piety,  or  wickedness  :  If  the  latter 
Blinds  so  your  understanding,  that  you  cannot 
Pierce  through  her  painted  outside,  and  discover 
That  she  is  all  deformity  within. 
Boldly  transcend  all  precedents  of  misdiief. 
And  let  the  last  and  the  worst  end  of  tyrannies. 
The  murder  of  a  mother,  but  begin 
The  stain  of  blood  yon  aifter  are  to  heighten  ! 
But  if  that  Virtue,  and  her  sure  rewards, 
Can  win  you  to  accept  her  for  your  guide. 
To  lead  you  up  to  Heaven,  and  there  fix  yon 
The  fairest  stars  in  the  bright  sphere  of  honoor ; 
Make  me  the  parent  of  an  hundred  sons, 
All  brought  into  the  world  with  joy,  not  sorrow. 
And  every  one  a  father  to  his  country, 
In  being  now  made  mother  of  your  concord  ! 

BoUo,  Such,  and  so  good,  load  Fame  for 
speak  you ! 
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Bald.  Ay,  now  they  meet  like  brothers. 
C  The  Brothers  throw  doum  their  sworde,  and  embrace, 

Gis.  My  heart's  joy 
Flows  through  my  eyes. 

Aub,  May  never  woman's  tongue 
Hereafter  be  accused,  for  this  one's  goodness  ! 

Otto.  If  we  contend,  from  this  hour,  it  shall  be 
How  to  o'ercome  in  brotherly  affection. 

Rollo.  Otto  is  RoUo  now,  and  RoUo,  Otto  ; 
Or,  as  they  have  one  mind,  rather  one  name. 
From  this  atonement  let  our  lives  begin  ; 
Be  all  the  rest  forgotten  ! 

Aub.  Spoke  like  RoUo  ! 

Soph.  And,  to  the  honour  of  this  reconcilement. 
We  all  this  night  will,  at  a  public  feast, 
With  choice  wines,  dro?m  our  late  fears,  and  with 
Welcome  our  comforts.  [music 

BcUd.  Sure  and  certain  ones. 

Soph.  Supported  thus,  I  am  secure  !  Oh^  sons, 
This  is  your  mother's  triumph  ! 

Rollo.  You  deserve  it. 
lExeunt  all  but  GaAifOFRU,  VBaDON,  Taayfut,  [and 

DUPBBTS. 


Grandp,  Did  ever  such  a  hopeful  business  end 
thus? 

Verd.  *Tis  fatal  tons  all ;  and  yet  you,  Grandpree, 
Have  the  least  cause  to  fear. 

Grandp.  Why,  what's  my  hope  ? 

Verd.  The  certainty  that  you  have  to  be  hang'd  : 
You  know  the  chancellor's  promise. 

Grandp.  Plague  upon  you  ! 

Verd.  What  think  you  of  a  bath,  and  a  lord's 
To  entertain  you  ?  [daughter, 

Grandp.  "Diose  desires  are  off ; 
Frail  thoughts  1  All  friends  ;  no  Rollians  now,  nor 

Otto's  1 
The  several  courtesies  of  our  swords  and  servants 
Defer  to  after^conaeqnence ;  let's  make  use 
Of  this  night's  freedom,  a  short  parliament  to  us, 
In  which  it  will  be  lawful  to  walk  freely  ; 
Nay,  to  our  drink  we  shall  have  meat  too,  that's  , 
No  usual  business  to  the  men  o'  th'  sword. 
Drink  deep  with  me  to-night,  we  shall  to-morrow 
Or  whip  or  hang  the  merrier. 

Trev.  Lead  Sie  way  then.  lExeunt. 
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ACT   11. 


SCENE  l.—Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Latouch  and  Rollo. 

Lat.  Why  should  this  trouble  you  ? 

Rollo.  It  does,  and  must  do. 
Till  I  find  ease. 

Lat,  Consider  then,  and  quickly  ; 
And,  like  a  wise  man,  take  the  current  with  you» 
Which,   once  tum'd  head,  will  sink  you.    Blest 

occasion 
Offers  herself  in  thousand  safeties  to  you ; 
Time  standing  still  to  point  you  out  your  purpose. 
And  Resolution  (the  true  child  of  Virtue) 
Ready  to  execute.     What  dull  cold  weakness 
Has  crept  into  your  bosom,  whose  mere  thoughts, 
Like  tempests,  ploughing  up  the  sailing  forests. 
Even  with  their  swing  were  wont  to  shake  down 
M^hat  is't  ?  your  mother's  tears  ?  [hazards  ? 

Rollo.  Pr  ythee  be  patient.. 

Lat.  Her  hands  held  up?  her  prayers,  or  her 
curses  ? 
Oh,  power  of  pray 'r  and  tears  dropp'd  by  a  woman ! 
Take  heed  the  soldiers  see  it  not ;  'tis  miserable, 
In  Rollo  below  miserable  ;  take  heed  your  friends. 
The  sinews  of  your  cause,  the  strength  you  stir  by, 
Take  heed,  I  say,  they  find  it  not ;  take  heed 
Your  own  repentance  (like  a  passiog-bell) 
Too  late  and  too  loud,   tell  the  world  yon  are 

perish'd  1 
What  noble  spirit,  eager  of  advancement. 
Whose  employment  is  his  plough ;  what  sword, 

whose  sharpness 
Waits  but  the  arm  to  wield  it ;  or  what  hope. 
After  the  world  has  blown  abroad  this  weakness, 
Will  move  again,  or  make  a  wish  for  Rollo  ? 

Rollo.  Are  we  not  friends  again,  by  each  oath 
Our  tongues  the  heralds  of  our  hearts  ?     [ratified  ? 

Lat.  Poor  hearts  then ! 

Rollo.  Our  worthier  friends 

Lat.  No  friends,  sir,  to  your  honour ; 
Friends  to  your  fall !  Where  is  your  understanding. 


The  noble  vessel  that  your  full  soul  sail'd  in, 
Ribb'd  round  with  honours  ?  where  is  that  ?  'tis 

ruin'd. 
The  tempest  of  a  woman's  sighs  has  sunk  it, 
Friendslup  (take  heed,  sir!)  is  a  smiling  harlot, 
That,  when  she  kisses,  kills  !  A  solder'd  friendship, 
Pieced  out  with  promises  ?  Oh,  painted  ruin  1 
^  Rollo.  Latorch,  he  is  my  brother. 

Lat.  The  more  doubted  ; 
For  hatred  hatch'd  at  home  is  a  tame  tiger. 
May  fawn  and  sport,  but  never  leave  his  nature. 
The  jars  of  brothers,  two  such  mighty  ones. 
Are  like  a  small  stone  thrown  into  a  river, 
The  breach  scarce  heard,  but  view  the  beaten  cur- 
And  you  shall  see  a  thousand  angry  rings         [rent, 
Rise  in  his  face,  still  swelling  and  still  growing  : 
So  jars  circling  distrust,  distrusts  breed  dangers, 
And  dangers  death,  the  greatest  extreme  shadow. 
Till  nothmg  bound  'em  but  the  shore,  their  graves. 
There  is  no  manly  wisdom,  nor  no  safety. 
In  leaning  to  this  league,  this  piece-patcht  friend- 
This  rear'd-up  reconcilement  on  a  billow ;     [ship, 
Which,  as  it  tumbles,  totters  down  your  fortune. 
Is't  not  your  own  yon  reach  at,  law  and  nature 
Ushering  the  way  before  you  ?  Is  not  he 
Bom  and  bequeath'd  your  subject  ? 

Rollo.  Ha! 

Lat.  What  fool 
Would  give  a  storm  leave  to  disturb  his  peace, 
When  he  may  shut  the  casement  ?  Can  that  man 
Has  won  so  much  upon  you  by  your  pity. 
And  drawn  so  high,  that  like  an  ominous  comet 
He  darkens  all  your  light !  can  this  couch'd  lion 
(Though  now  he  licks  and  locks  up  his  fell  paws, 
Craftily  humming  like  a  cat  to  cozen  you,) 
But  (when  ambition  whets  him,  and  time  fits  him) 
Leap  to  his  prey,  and  seized  once,  suck  your  heart 

out? 
Do  you  make  it  conscience  ? 

Rollo.  Conscience,  Latorch !  what's  that  ? 

Lat.  A  fear  they  tie  up  fools  in.  Nature's  oowmrd. 
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Palling  the  blood,  and  chilling  the  fiill  spirits 
With  apprehension  of  mere  clouds  and  shadows. 

Rollo,  I  know  no  oonsdenoe,  nor  I  fear  no 
shadows ! 

Zo/.  Or  if  yon  did,  if  there  were  conscience, 
If  the  free  son!  ooold  suffer  such  a  curb 
To  the  fiery  mind  ;  such  puddle  to  put  it  out ; 
Most  it  needs,  like  a  rank  yine,  run  up  rudely, 
And  twine  about  the  top  of  all  our  happiness. 
Honour  and  Rule,  and  there  sit  shaking  of  us  ? 

Rotto.  It  shall  not,  nor  it  must  not !  I  am  satis- 
And  once  more  am  myself  again.  [fied, 

My  mother's  tears,  and  womanish  cold  prayers. 
Farewell !  I  haye  forgot  you.     If  there  be  Con- 
Let  it  not  come  betwixt  a  crown  and  me,  [science, 
(Which  is  my  hope  of  bliss)  and  I  believe  it. 
Otto,  our  friendship  thus  I  blow  to  air, 
A  bubble  for  a  boy  to  play  withal ; 
And  all  the  tows  my  weakness  made,  like  this. 
Like  this  poor  heartless  rush,  I  rend  in  pieces. 

right,  sir!    now  your  eyes 


Lot. 


Now  you  go 
are  open. 


RoUo.  My  father's  last  petition's  dead  as  he  is, 
And  all  the  promises  I  closed  his  eyes  with. 
In  the  same  grave  I  bury. 

Lat.  Now  you  are  a  man,  rir. 

Roiio,  Otto,  thou    shew'st  my  winding-sheet 
before  me, 
Which,  ere  I  put  it  on,  like  Heayen's  blest  fire. 
In  my  descent  I'll  make  it  blush  in  blood ! 
(A  crown,  a  crown !  Oh,  sacred  rule,  now  fire  me  !) 
Nor  shall  the  pity  of  thy  youth,  false  brother. 
Although  a  thousand  virgins  kneel  before  me, 
And  every  dropping  eye  a  court  of  mercy. 
The  same  blood  with  me,  nor  the  reverence 
Due  to  my  mother's  blessed  womb  that  bred  us, 
Redeem  thee  from  my  doubts :  Thou  art  a  wolf  here, 
Fed  with  my  fears,  and  I  must  cut  thee  from  me  ; 
No  safety  else. 

Lat.  But  be  not  too  much  stirr'd,  sir. 
Nor  too  high  in  your  execution:  Swallowing  waters 
Run  deep  and  sUent,  till  they  are  satisfied. 
And  smile  in  thousand  curls,  to  gild  their  craft ; 
Let  your  sword  sleep,  and  let  my  two-edged  wit 

work. 
This  happy  feast,  the  full  joy  of  your  friendship. 
Shall  be  his  last ! 

Rollo.  How,  my  Latorch  ? 

Lat.  Why  thus,  sir  : 
I'll  presently  go  dive  into  the  officers 
That  minister  at  table ;  gold  and  goodness. 
With  promise  upon  promise,  and  time  necessary, 
I'll  pour  into  them. 

Rollo.  Canst  thou  do  it  neatly  ? 

Lat.  Let  me  alone ;  and  such  a  bait  it  shall  be, 
Shall  take  off  all  suspicion. 

Rollo.  Gro,  and  prosper ! 

Lat.  Walk  in  then,  and  your  smoothest  face  put 
on,  sir.  lEx^unt. 


SCENE  II. — Servants*  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  Master  Cook,  Butler,  Pantler,  Yeoman  of  tho 
Cellar,  with  a  Jack  (if  beer  and  a  u'rVA. 

Cook.  A  hot  day,  a  hot  day,  vengeance  hot  day, 
boys  I 
Give  me  some  drink ;  this  fire's  a  plaguy  fretter ! 

IDrinking  out  ((fthe  dish. 
Body  of  me,  I  am  dry  still !  give  me  the  jack,  boy ; 
This  wooden  skiff  holds  nothing. 


Pant.  And,  'faith,  master, 
What  brave  new  meats  ?  for  here  will  be  old  eatuig. 
CooAr.  Old  and  young,  boy,  let  'em  all  eat,  I  have 
it; 
I  have  ballast  for  thdr  bellies,  if  they  eat  a'  god*s 

name. 
Let  'em  have  ten  tire  of  teeth  a-pieoe,  I  care  not. 
But.  But  what  new  rare  munition  ? 
Cook.  Pho  '.  a  thousand  : 
I'll  make  you  pigs  speak  French  at  table,  and  a 

fat  swan 
Come  sailing  out  of  England  wi&  a  chaQei!^ ; 
I'll  make  you  a  dish  of  calves'  feet  dance  the  ca- 

naries. 
And  a  consort  of  crammed  capons  fiddle  to  'cm  : 
A  calTs  head  speak  an  oracle,  and  a  dozen  of  larks 
Rise  from  the  dish,  and  sing  all  supper  time  : 
*Tis  nothing,  boys.     I  have  framed  a  fortificatioa 
Out  of  rye-paste,  which  is  impregnable ; 
And  against  that,  for  two  long  hours  together. 
Two  dozen  of  marrow-bones  shall  play  continwiTly. 
For  fish,  I'll  make  yon  a  standing  lake  of  iriute- 

broth. 
And  pikes  come  plowing  up  the  plums  before  tlaem; 
Arion-like  on  a  dolphin,  playing  Lachrymse  ; 
And  brave  king  herring  with  his  oil  and  onion 
Crown'd  with  a  lemon  peel,  his  way  prepared 
With  his  strong  guard  of  pilcfaers. 
Pant.  Ay  marry,  master ! 
Cook.  All  these  are  nothing :  I'll  make  you  a 
stubble  goose 
Turn  o*  th'  toe  thrice,  do  a,cros8  point  presendy. 
And  then  sit  down  again,  and  cry,  '^  Come  eat  me  !** 
These  are  for  mirdi.     Now,   sir,   for  matter  of 
I'll  bring  you  in  the  lady  Loin-of-veal,  [moomin^. 
With  the  long  love  she  bore  the  Prince  of  Oran^. 
All.  Thou  boy,  thou  I 
Cook.  I  have  a  trick  for  thee  too. 
And  a  rare  trick,  and  I  have  done  it  for  thee. 
Veo.  What's  that,  good  master  ? 
Cook.  'Tis  a  sacrifice ; 
A  full  vine  bending,  like  an  areh,  and  under 
The  blown  god  Bacchus,  sitting  on  a  hogshead. 
His  altar  beer ;  before  that,  a  plump  vintner 
Kneeling,  and  offering  incense  to  his  deity. 
Which  shall  be  only  this,  red  sprats  and  piUdicxa. 
Bui.  This  when  the  table's  drawn,  to  draw  the 

wine  on. 
Cook.  Thou  hast  it  right ;  and  then  comes  thy 
Pant.  This  will  be  admirable !        [song,  butler. 
Veo.  Oh,  sir,  most  admirable ! 
Cook.  If  you  will  have  the  pasty  speak,  'tis  in 
my  power ; 
I  have  fire  enough  to  work  it.     Come,  stand  dose. 
And  now  rehearse  the  song,  we  may  be  perfect. 
The  drinking  song ;  and  say 'I  were  the  brothers. 

SONG. 

Drink  to-day,  and  drown  all  80ttow» 
You  shall  perliape  not  do  it  to-morrow. 
Best  while  you  have  it  use  your  breath  ; 
There  is  no  drinking  after  death. 

Wine  works  the  heart  up,  n'akeB  the  wit. 
There  is  no  cure  'gainst  age  but  it. 
It  helps  the  head-ach,  cough,  and  ptiaic. 
And  is  for  all  diseases  physic. 

Then  let  us  swill,  boys,  for  our  health  ; 
Who  drinks  well,  lovos  the  oommonwaaltlL 
And  he  that  will  to  bed  go  sober. 
Falls  with  the  leaf,  stiU  in  Ootober. 
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Cook.  Well  have  you  borne  yourselves.     A  red 
deer  pie,  boys. 
And  that  no  lean  one,  I  bequeath  your  virtues. 
What  friends  hast  thou  to-day  ?  no  citizens  ? 

Pant.  Yes,  father,  the  old  crew. 

Cook.  By  the  mass,  true  wenches  I 
Sirrah,  set  by  a  chine  of  beef,  and  a  hot  pasty. 
And  let  the  joU  of  sturgeon  be  corrected : 
And  (do  you  mark,  sir  ?)  stalk  me  to  a  pheasant, 
And  see  an  you  can  shoot  her  into  th'  cellar. 

But.  God-a-mercy,  lad,  send  me  thy  roaring 
And  with'such  nectar  I  will  see  'em  fill'd,  [bottles. 
That  all  thou  speak'st  shall  be  pure  Helicon.^- 

Enter  Latobch. 

Monsieur  Latorch  ?    What  news  with  him  ?    Save 
you ! 

Lot.  Save  you,  master  !  save  you,  gentlemen ! 
You  are  casting  for  this  preparation. 
This  joyful  supper  for  the  royal  brothers. 
I  am  glad  I  have  met  you  fitly,  for  to  your  charge. 
My  bountiful  brave  Butler,  I  must  deliver 
A  bevy  of  young  lasses,  that  must  look  on 
This  night's  solemnity,  and  see  the  two  dukes. 
Or  T  shall  lose  my  credit :  You  have  stowage  ? 

But.  For  such  freight  Til  find  room,  and  be 
your  servant. 

Cook.  Bring  them ;  they  shall  not  starve  here ; 
I'll  send  'em  victuals 
Shall  work  you  a  good  turn,  though  it  be  ten  days 

Lat.  God-a-mercy,  noble  master  !    [hence,  sir. 

Cook.  Nay,  I'll  do't. 

Yeo.  And  wine  they  shall  not  want,  let  'em  drink 
like  ducks. 

Lat.  What  misery  it  is  that  minds  so  royal. 
And  such  most  honest  bounties,  as  yours  are, 
Should  be  confined  thus  to  uncertainties  ! 

But.  Ay,  were  the  state  once  settled,  then  we 
had  places ! 

Veo.  Then  we  could  show  ourselves,  and  help 
our  friends,  sir. 

Cook.  Ay,  then  there  were  some  savour  in't, 
where  now 
We  live  between  two  stools,  every  hour  ready 
To  tumble  on  our  noses ;  and  for  aught  we  know 

yet, 
For  all  this  supper,  ready  to  fast  the  next  day. 

Lat.  I  would  fain  speak  unto  you,  out  of  pity. 
Out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  out  of  honesty. 
For  your  own  goods ;  nay,  for  the  general  blessing. 

Cook.  And  we  would  as  fain  hear  you ;  pray  go 
forward! 

Lat.  Dare  you  but  think  to  make  yourselves  up 
certainties. 
Your  places  and  your  credits  ten  times  doubled  ? 
The  prince's  favour  ?  Rollo's  ? 

But.  A  sweet  gentleman ! 

Yeo.  Ay,  and  as  bounteous,  if  he  had  his  right 
too.  * 

Cook.  By  the  mass,  a  royal  gentleman,  indeed. 
He'll  make  the  chimnies  smoak  1  [boys  ! 

Lat.  He  would  do't,  friends  ; 
And  you  too,  if  he  had  his  right,  true  courtiers. 
What  could  you  want  then  ? — Dare  you  ? 

Cook.  Pray  you  be  short,  sir. 

Lat.  And  this,  my  soul  upon't,  I  dare  assure  you^ 
If  you  but  dare  your  parts 

Cook.  Dare  not  me,  monsieur ; 
For  I  that  fear  nor  fire  nor  water,  sir. 
Dare  do  enough,  a  man  would  think. 
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Ygo.  Believe't,  sir. 
But  make  this  good  upon  us  you  have  promised, 
You  shall  not  find  us  flinchers. 

Lat.  Then  I'll  be  sudden. 

Pant.  What  may  this  mean  ?  and  whither  woulc 
he  drive  us  ?  lAside 

Lat,  And  first,  for  what  you  must  do  (becausi 
all  danger 
Shall  be  apparently  tied  up  and  muzzled, 
The  matter  seeming  mighty)  there's  your  pardons 

Pant.  Pardons  ?  is't  come  to  that  ?   Good  gods 
defend  us !  lAside 

Lat.  And  here's  five  hundred  crowns,  in  boun- 
teous earnest : 
And  now,  behold  the  matter.      IGivet  each  a  paper 

But.  What  are  these,  sir? 

Yeo.  And  of  what  nature  ?  to  what  use  ? 

Lat.  Imagine. 

Cook.  Will  they  kill  rata  ?  (they  eat  my 
abominably) 
Or  work  upon  a  woman  cold  as  Christmas  ? 
I  have  an  old  jade  sticks  upon  my  fingers. 
May  I  taste  them  ? 

Lat.  Is  your  will  made  ?  [yov 

And  have  you  said  your  prayers  ?  for  they'll  pa; 
And  now  to  come  up  to  you,  for  your  knowledge, 
And  for  the  good  you  never  shall  repent  you, 
If  you  be  wise  men  now 

Cook.  Wise  as  you  will,  sir. 

Lat.  These  must  be  put  then  into  the  severs 
meats 
Young  Otto  loves ;  by  you  into  his  wine,  sir. 
Into  his  bread  by  you ;  by  you  into  his  linen. 
Now,  if  yon  desire,  you  have  found  the  means 
To  make  ye ;  and,  if  ye  dare  not,  ye  have  found 
Your  ruin  :  Resolve  me  ere  I  go. 

But.  You'll  keep  faith  with  us  ? 

Lat.  May  I  no  more  see  light  else ! 

Cook.  Why,  'tis  done  then. 

But.  'Tis  done ! 

Pant.  It  is  done — which  shall  be  undone.  lArUU 

Lat.  About  it  then  1  farewell ! 
Ye're  all  of  one  mind  ? 

Cook.  AIL 

All.  All,  all. 

Lat.  Why  then,  all  happy  !  lExi 

But.  What  did  we  promise  him  ? 

Yeo.  Do  you  ask  that  now  ? 

But.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  'tis. 

Pant.  I'll  tell  you; 
It  is  to  be  all  villains,  knaves,  and  traitors. 

Cook.  Fine  wholesome  titles  ! 

But.  But,  if  we  dare  go  forward 

Cook.  We  may  be  hang'd,  drawn,  and  quarter'd 

Pant.  Very  true,  sir ! 

Cook.  Oh,  what  a  goodly  swing 
I  shall  give  the  gallows !    Yet  I  think  too 
This  may  be  done,  and  yet  we  may  be  rewarded, 
Not  with  a  rope,  but  with  a  royal  master  : — 
And  yet  we  may  be  hang'd  too. 

Yeo.  Say  'twere  done  ; 
Who  is  it  done  for  ?    Is  it  not  for  RoUo, 
And  for  his  right  ? 

Cook.  And  yet  we  may  be  hang'd  too. 

Bui.  Or  say  he  take  it,  say  we  be  discover'd  ? 

Yeo.  Is  not  the  same  man  bound  still  to  protec 
Are  we  not  his  1  [us 

But.  Sure  he  will  never  fail  us. 

Cook,  If  he  do,  friends,  we  shall  find  that  wi 
hold  us. 
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And  yet,  methinks,  this  proloi^a  to  our  purpose. 
These  crowns  should  promise  more.     'Tis  easily 
As  easy  as  a  man  would  roast  an  egg,  [done, 

If  that  be  all :  For,  look  you,  gentlemen  ! 
Here  stand  my  broths ;  my  finger  slips  a  little, 
Down  drops  a  dose  ;  I  stir  him  with  my  ladle. 
And  there's  a  dish  for  a  duke ;  oUa  podrida. 
Here  stands  a  baked    meat,  he  wants  a  little 

seasoning; 
A  foolish  mistake !  my  spice-box,  gentlemen, 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended ; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers,  there's  the  art  on't ; 
Or  in  a  galingale,  a  little  does  it. 

Yeo.  Or  as  I  fill  my  wine 

Cook.  'Tis  very  true,  sir, 
Blessing  it  with  your  hand,  thus  quick  and  neatly 
'Tis  past.  [first, 

Yeo,  And  done  once,  'tis  as  easy 
For  him  to  thank  us  for  it,  and  reward  us. 

Pant.  But  'tis  a  damned  sin  ! 

Cook.  Oh,  never  fear  that. 
The  fire's  my  play-fellow,  and  now  I  am  resolved, 

But.  Why  then,  have  with  you.  [boys. 

Yeo.  The  same  for  me. 

Pant.  For  me  too. 

Cook.  And  now,  no  more  our  worships,  but  our 
lordships. 

Pant.  [Aside."]  Not  this  year,  on  my  know- 
ledge :  1*11  unlord  you.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  in.— TA^  State  Room  in  the  same.— 
A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Servant,  and  Sewer  bringing  in  dithet. 

Serv.  Perfume  the  room  round,  and  prepare  the 
Gentlemen  officers,  wait  in  your  places.        [table. 

Sewer.  Make  room  there  ; 
Room  for  the  dukes'  meat !    Gentlemen,  be  bare 

there ; 
Clear  all  the  entrance.  Guard,  put  by  those  gapers ; 
And,  gentlemen-ushers,  see  the  gallery  clear ; 
The  dukes  are  coming  on.  IHautboyt. 

F.nUr  Sophia,  betvreen  Rollo  and  Orro,  Aubrby. 
Latorch,  Gisbbrt,  Baldwin,  Attendants,  Hamond, 
Matiij>a,  and  Kdith. 

Serv.    [Whispering  to  Otto.]    "Hs  certainly 
Otto.  Reward  the  fellow,  [inform'd. 

And  look  you  mainly  to  it. 
Serv.  My  life  for  yours,  sir ! 
Sophia.  Now  am  I  straight,  my  lords,  and  young 
again; 
My  long-since  blasted  hopes  shoot  out  in  blossoms, 
The  fruits  of  everlasting  love  appearing. 
Oh  !  my  blest  boys,  the  honour  of  my  years. 
Of  all  my  cares  the  bounteous  fair  rewarders. 
Oh  !  let  me  thus  embrace  you,  thus  for  ever 
Within  a  mother's  love  lock  up  your  friendships  ! 
And,   my  sweet  sons,   once    more  with  mutual 

twinings. 
As  one  chaste  bed  begot  ye,  make  one  body ! 

IThejf  embrace. 
Blessings  from  Heaven  in  thousand  show'rs  fall 
on  ye ! 
Aub.    Oh,    woman's   goodness    never    to    be 
equall'd! 
May  the  most  sinfal  creatures  of  thy  sex. 
But  kneeling  at  thy  monument,  rise  saints  ! 

Soph.  Sit  down,  my  worthy  sons;  my  lords, 
your  places. 


Ay,  now  methinks  the  table's  nobly  ftmuBh'd  ; 
Now  the  meat  nourishes ;  the  wine  gives  spirit ; 
And  all  the  room,  stuck  with  a  geoenl  ^Aemsare^ 
Shews  like  the  peaceful  bower  c^  happiness. 

Auk.  Long  may  it  last !  and,  from  a  hesrt  fiU'd 
with  it 
Full  as  my  cup,  I  give  it  round,  my  lords. 

Bald.  And  may  that  stubborn  heart  be 
with  sorrow, 
Refuses  it !     Men  dying  now  should  take  it. 
And,  by  the  virtue  of  this  ceremony. 
Shake  off  their  miseries,  and  sleep  in  peace. 

Bollo.  You  are  sad,  my  noble  brother. 

Otto.  No,  indeed,  sir. 

Soph.  No  sadness,  my  sweet  son,  this  dsj. 

RoUo.  Pray  you  eat ; 
Something  is  here  you  have  loved ;  taste  of 
It  will  prepare  your  stomach.  [dish. 

Otto.  Thank  you,  brother  : 
I  am  not  now  disposed  to  eat. 

RoUo.  Or  that; 
(You  put  us  out  of  heart,  man)  come,  tliese  bsked 

meats 
Were  ever  your  best  diet. 

Otto.  None,  I  thank  yon. 

Soph.  Are  you  well,  noble  child? 

Otto.  Yes,  gracious  mother. 

Roilo.  Give  him  a  cup  of  wine,  then. — ^nedgr 
the  health  ; 
Drink  it  to  me ;  I'll  give  it  to  my  mother. 

Soph.  Do,  my  best  child. 

Otto.  I  must  not,  my  best  mother, 
Indeed  I  dare  not ;  for,  of  late,  my  body 
Has  been  much  weaken'd  by  excess  of  diet ; 
The  promise  of  a  fever  hanging  on  me. 
And  even  now  ready,  if  not  by  abstinence 

RoUo.  And  will  you  keep  it  in  this 
freedom? 
A  little  health  preferr'd  before  our  friendship  ? 

Otto.  I  pray  you  excuse  me,  sir. 

Rollo.  Excuse  yourself,  sir ;  t 

Come,  'tis  your  fear,  and  not  your  fever,  brother,      I 
And  you  have  done  me  a  most  worthy  kindness  ! — 
My  royal  mother,  and  you,  noble  lords. 
Hear,  for  it  now  concerns  me  to  speak  boldly : 
What  faith  can  be  expected  from  his  vows  ; 
From  his  dissembling  smiles,  what  fruit  of 

ship  ; 
From  all  his  full  embraces,  what  blest  issue : 
When  he  shall  brand  me  here  for  base  suspiciaB? 
He  takes  me  for  a  poisoner 

Soph.  Gods  defend  it,  son ! 

Rollo.  For  a  foul  knave,  a  villain,  and  so  fears 

Otto.  I  could  say  something  too.  [me. 

Soph.  You  must  not  so,  sir, 
Without  your  great  forgetfulness  of  virtue  : 
This  is  your  brother,  and  your  honoured  brother. 
Indeed  your  loving  brother. 

Rollo.  If  he  please  so. 

Soph.  One  noble  father,  with  as  noble  tfaonghts. 
Begot  your  minds  and  bodies;  one  care  rock'd 

you; 
And  one  truth  to  you  both  was  ever  sacred. 
Now  fy,  my  Otto  I  whither  flies  your  goodness  ? 
Because  the  right  hand  has  the  power  of  cutting. 
Shall  the  left  presently  cry  out  'tis  maim'd  ? 
They  are  one,  my  child,  one  power,  and  one  per- 
formance. 
And,  join'd  together  thus,  one  love,  one  body. 
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Aub,  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  take  to  your 
thoughts 
More  certain  counsellors  than  doubts  and  fears ; 
They  strangle  nature,  and  disperse  themselves 
(If  once  believed)  into  such  fogs  and  errors 
That  the  bright  truth  herself  can  never  sever. 
Your  brother  is  a  royal  gentleman, 
Full  of  himself,  honour,  and  honesty ; 
And  take  heed,  sir,  how  nature  bent  to  goodness, 
So  straight  a  cedar  to  himself,  uprightness. 
Being  wrested  from  his  true  use,  prove  not  dan- 
gerous. 

RolJo»  Nay,  my  good  brother  knows  I  am  too 
patient. 

Lat,  Why  should  your   grace    think    him    a 
Has  he  no  more  respect  to  piety  ?  [poisoner  ? 

And,  but  he  has  by  oath  tied  up  his  fory, 
Who  durst  but  think  that  thought  ? 

Avh.  Kyfdijt  thou  firebrand ! 

Lat.  If  men  of  his  sort,  of  his  power,  and  place. 
The  eldest  son  in  honour  to  this  dukedom 

Bald,  For    shame,    contain  thy    tongue,    thy 
poisonous  tongue, 
That  with  her  burning  venom  vnll  infect  all, 
And  once  more  blow  a  wildfire  through  the  duke- 
dom ! 

Gi$,  Latorch,  if  thou  be'st  honest,  or  a  man, 
Contain  thyself. 

Aub.  Go  to ;  no  more  !  by  Heaven, 
You'll  find  you  have  plaid  the  fool  else!  not  a  word 

Soph,  Pr'ythee,  sweet  son !  [more  ! 

Hollo,  Let  him  alone,  sweet  mother. — And,  my 
lords. 
To  make  you  understand  how  much  I  honour 
This  sacred  peace,  and  next  my  innocence. 
And  to  avoid  all  further  difference 
Discourse  may  draw  on  to  a  way  of  danger, 
I  quit  my  place,  and  take  my  leave  for  this  night, 
Wishing  a  general  joy  may  dwell  among  you. 

Aub,  Shall  we  wait  on  your  grace  ? 


Rollo,  I  dare  not  break  you. — 
Latorch !  [  Exeunt  Rollo  and  Latorch. 

Soph.  Do  you  now  perceive  your  brother's  sweet- 
ness !  lApart  to  Otto. 

Otto.  Oh,  mother,  that  your   tenderness  had 
eyes. 
Discerning  eyes,  what  would  this  man  appear  then ! 
The  tale  of  Sinon,  when  he  took  upon  him 
To  ruin  Troy ;  with  what  a  cloud  of  cunning 
He  hid  his  heart,  nothing  appearing  outwards 
But  came  like  innocence  and  dropping  pity. 
Sighs  that  would  sink  a  navy,  and  had  tales 
Able  to  take  the  ears  of  saints ;  belief  too ; 
And  what  did  all  these  ?  blew  the  fire  to  Ilium ! 
His  crafty  art  (but  more  refined  by  study) 
My  brother  has  put  on  :  Oh,  I  could  tell  yon. 
But  for  the  reverence  I  bear  to  nature. 
Things  that  would  make  your  honest  blood  move 
backward. 

Soph.  You  dare  tell  me  ? 

Otto.  Yes,  in  your  private  closet, 
Where  I  will  presently  attend  you.    Rise  ! 
I  am  a  little  troubled,  but  'twill  off. 

Soph,  Is  this  the  joy  I  look'd  for  ! 

Otto.  All  will  mend  ; 
Be  not  disturb'd,  dear  mother,  I'll  not  fail  you. 

IBxeunt  Sophia  and  Otto. 

Bald,  I  do  not  like  this. 

Aub,  That's  still  in  our  powers  ; 
But  how  to  make  it  so  that  we  may  like  it 

Bald,  Beyond  us  ever !— Latorch,  methought, 
was  busy ; 
That  fellow,  if  not  look'd  to  narrowly, 
Will  do  a  sudden  mischief. 

Aub,  Hell  look  to  him  ! 
For  if  there  may  be  a  devil  above  all  yet, 
That  rogue  will  make  him.  Keep  you  up  this  night ; 
And  so  will  I,  for  much  I  fear  a  danger. 

Bald.  I  will,  and  in  my  watches  use  my  prayers. 

«  lExeunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.-'The  Private  Room  of  the  Duchess 

in  the  same. 

Enter  Sophia,  Orro,  Matilda,  and  Edith. 

Otto.  Yon  wonder,  madam,  that,  for  all  the  shows 
My  brother  Rollo  makes  of  hearty  love. 
And  free  possession  of  the  dukedom  'twixt  us, 
I  notwithstanding  should  stand  still  suspicious. 
As  if,  beneath  those  veils,  he  did  convey 
Intents  and  practices  of  hate  and  treason  ? 

Soph.  It  breeds  indeed  my  wonder. 

Otto.  Which  makes  mine. 
Since  'tis  so  safe  and  broad  a  beaten  way, 
Beneath  the  name  of  friendship  to  betray. 

Soph.  Though,  in  remote  and  further-off  affec- 
tions. 
These  falsehoods  are  so  common,  yet  in  him 
They  cannot  so  force  nature. 

Olto.  The  more  near 
The  bands  of  truth  bind,  the  more  oft  they  sever, 
Beinn;  better  cloaks  to  cover  falsehood  ever. 

Soph,  It  cannot  be,   that  fruits  the   tree  so 
blasting, 
Can  grow  in  nature.    Take  heed,  gentle  son. 


Lest  some  subom'd  suggester  of  these  treasons. 
Believed  in  him  by  you,  provoke  the  rather 
His  tender  envies  to  such  foul  attempts  ; 
Or  that  your  too  much  love  to  rule  alone 
Breed  not  in  him  this  jealous  passion : 
There  is  not  any  ill  we  might  not  bear, 
Were  not  our  good  held  at  a  price  too  dear. 

Otto,  So  apt  is  treachery  to  be  excused, 
That  innocence  is  still  aloud  abused ; 
The  fate  of  Virtue  even  her  friends  perverts, 
To  plead  for  Vice  oft-times  against  their  hearts  : 
Heaven's  blessing  is  her  curse,  which   she  must 

bear. 
That  she  may  never  love  [herself  too  dear]. 

Soph.  Alas,  my  son,  nor  fate,  nor  Heaven  itself, 
Can  or  would  wrest  my  whole  care  of  your  good 
To  any  least  secureness  in  your  ill : 
What  I  urge  issues  from  my  curious  fear. 
Lest  you  should  make  your  means  to  'scape,  your 
Doubt  of  sincerene.ss  is  the  only  mean,        [snare  : 
Not  to  incense  it,  but  corrupt  it  clean. 

Otto.  I  rest  as  far  from  wrong  of  all  sincereness. 
As  he  flies  from  the  practice.    Trust  me,  madam, 
I  know  by  their  conressions  he  subom'd 
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What  I  should  eat,  drink,  toach,  or  only  have 

scented  ; 
This  evening-feast  was  poison'd :  But  I  fear 
His  open  violence  more,  that  treacherous  odds, 
Which  he,  in  his  insatiate  thirst  of  rule, 
Is  like  to  execute. 

Soph.  Believe  it,  son. 
If  still  his  stomach  be  so  foul  to  feed 
On  such  gross  objects,  and  that  thirst  to  rule 
The  state  alone  be  yet  unquench'd  in  him. 
Poisons,  and  such  close  treasons,  ask  more  time 
Than  can  suffice  his  fiery  spirit's  haste : 
And,  were  there  in  him  such  desire  to  hide 
So  &lse  a  practice,  there  would  likewise  rest 
Conscience  and  fear  in  him  of  open  force ; 
And  therefore  close  nor  open  you  need  fear. 

Mat.  Good  madam,  stand  not  so  inclined  to  trust 
What  proves  his  tenderest  thoughts  to  doubt  it  just. 
Who  knows  not  the  unbounded  flood  and  sea. 
In  which  my  brother  Hollo's  appetites 
Alter  and  rage  ?  with  every  puff  and  breath. 
His  sweUing  blood  exhales ;  and  therefore  hear. 
What  gives  my  temperate  brother  cause  to  use 
His  roidiest  circumspection,  and  consult 
For  remedy  'gainst  all  his  wicked  purposes. 
If  he  arm,  arm ;  if  he  strew  mines  of  treason. 
Meet  him  with  countermines :  'Tis  justice  still 
(For  goodness'  sake)  to  encounter  ill  with  ill. 

Soph.  Avert  from  us  such  justice,  equal  Heaven, 
And  all  such  cause  of  justice ! 

Otio.  Past  all  doubt 
(For  all  the  sacred  privilege  of  night) 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  sleep  or  rest  in : 
Who  knows  not  aU  things  holy  are  prevented 
With  ends  of  all  impiety  ?  all  but 
Lust,  gain,  ambition. 

Enter  Rollo  armed,  and  Latobch. 

Roilo.  Perish  all  the  world 
Ere  I  but  lose  one  foot  of  possible  empire. 
By  sleights  and  colour  used  by  slaves  and  wretches  I 
I  am  exempt  by  birth  from  both  those  curbs. 
And  sit  above  them  in  all  justice,  since 
I  sit  above  in  power :  Where  power  is  given. 
Is  all  the  right  supposed  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Lat.  Prove  both,  sir  ;  see  the  traitor  ! 

Otto.  He  comes  arm'd ; 
See,  mother,  now  your  confidence  ! 

Soph.  What  rage  affects  this  monster  ? 

Rollo.  Give  me  way,  or  perish ! 

Soph.  Make  thy  way,  viper,  if  thou  thus  affect  it ! 

Otto.  This  is  a  treason  like  thee  ! 

Rollo.  Let  her  go  ! 

Soph.  Embrace  me,  wear  me  as  thy  shield,  my 
son; 
And  through  my  breast  let  his  rude  weapon  run, 
To  thy  life's  innocence  ! 

Otto.  Play  not  two  parts, 
Treacher  and  coward  both,  but  yield  a  sword. 
And  let  thy  arming  thee  be  odds  enough 
Against  my  naked  bosom  ! 

Rollo.  Loose  his  hold  1 

Mat.  Forbear,  base  murderer ! 

Rollo.  Forsake  our  mother  1 

Soph.  Mother  dost  thou  name  me. 
And  put  off  nature  thus  ? 

Rollo.  Forsake  her,  traitor. 
Or,  by  the  spoil  of  nature,  thorough  hers, 
This  leads  unto  thy  heart ! 

Otto.  Hold! 


Soph.  Hold  me  still. 

Otto.  For  twenty  hearts  and  lives,  I  vifi  not 
One  drop  of  blood  in  yoors.  [banrd 

Soph.  Oh,  thou  art  lost  then  ! 

Otto.  Protect  my  innocence,  Hesven  I 

Soph.  Call  out  murder  ! 

Mat.  Be  mnrder'd  all,  but  ssve  him ! 

Edith.  Murder !  murder  I 

Rollo.  Cannot  I  reach  you  yet  ? 

Otto.  No,  fiend.  IThepwreiile.   BaujafdHt 

Rollo.  Latorch, 
Rescue !  I'm  down. 

Lat.  Up  then ;  your  sword  oools,  sir : 
Ply  it  i'  th'  flame,  and  work  your  ends  out 

Roilo.  Ha! 
Have  at  you  there,  sir  ! 

Enter  Aubrky. 

A  ub.  Author  of  prodigies ! 
What  sights  are  these  ? 

Otto.  Oh,  give  me  a  weapon,  Aubrey ! 

IHe  it  HaN)ed. 

Soph.  Oh,  part  'em,  part  'em ! 

Aub.  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  more  ! 

Otto.  No  more  resist  his  fury ;  no  rage  «» 
Add  to  his  mischief  done.  l^^- 

Soph.  Take  spirit,  my  Otto ; 
Heaven  will  not  see  thee  die  thus. 

Mat.  He  is  dead. 
And  nothing  lives  but  death  of  every  goodness. 

Soph.  Oh,  he  hath  slain  his  brother ;  corse  him. 
Heaven ! 

Rollo.  Curse  and  be  cursed!  it  is  ttie  fruit  of 
cursing. — 
Latorch,  take  off  here ;  bring  too  of  that  biooc 
To  colour  o'er  my  shirt ;  then  raise  the  court, 
And  give  it  out  how  he  attempted  us, 
In  our  bed  naked.     Shall  the  name  of  brothff 
Forbid  us  to  enlarge  our  state  and  powers  ? 
Or  place  affects  of  blood  above  our  reason. 
That  tells  us  all  things  good  against  another, 
Are  good  in  the  same  Imc  against  a  brother  • 

lExcunt  RoLU>  and  Uio«" 

Enter  OuiBnT  and  BAJUDwnt. 

Gi».  What  affairs  inform  these  outcries  ? 

Aub.  See,  and  grieve. 

Gis.  Prince  Otto  slain  ? 

Bald.  Oh,  execrable  slaughter  1 
What  hand  hath  author'd  it  ? 

^u6.  Your  scholar's,  Baldwin. 

Bald.  Unjustly  urged,  lord  Aubrey,  *»y  V 
Forbeing  his  schoolmaster,  must  teach  this  dortnufc 
You  are  his  counsellor ;  did  you  advise  bia 
To  this  foul  parricide  ?  . ,- 

Git.  If  rule  affects  this  Kcence,  who  wonl^  un 
To  worse  than  die,  in  force  of  his  obedience  • 

Bald.  Heaven's  cold   and  lingering  8pm^ 
punish  sin. 
And  human  blood  so  fiery  to  commit  it. 
One  so  outgoes  the  other,  it  will  never 
Be  turn'd  to  fit  obedience. 

Aub.  Burst  it  then  .      . 

With  his  full  swing  given.    Where  it  hrooW  " 

bound, 
Complaints  of  it  are  vain ;  and  all  that  '**^j,^^ 
To  be  our  refuge  (since  our  powers  are  strength    / 
Is,  to  conform  our  wills  to  suffer  freely         ^ 
What  with  our  murmurs  we  can  never  ™*'*?"^  . 
Ladies,  be  pleased  with  what  Heaven's  fV^ 

suffers ;  / 
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Erect  your  princely  countenances  and  spirits, 
And,  to  redress  the  mischief  now  resistless, 
Sooth  it  in  show,  rather  than  curse  or  cross  it ; 
Wish  all  amends,  and  vow  to  it  your  best, 
But,  'till  you  may  perform  it,  let  it  rest 

Git.  Those  temporizings  are  too  dull  and  servile 
To  breathe  the  free  air  of  a  manly  soul, 
Which  shall  in  me  expire  in  execrations, 
Before  for  any  life  I  sooth  a  murderer  ! 

Bald.  Pour  lives  before  him,  till  his  own  be  dry  | 
Of  all  life's  services  and  human  comforts ! 
None  left  that  looks  at  heaven  is  half  so  base 
To  do  these  black  and  hellish  actions  grace ! 

Enter  Rollo,  Latorcu,  Hamond,  and  Guard. 

JtoUo.  Haste,  Latorch, 
And  raise  the  city,  as  the  court  is  raised, 
Proclaiming  the  abhorred  conspiracy 
In  plot  against  my  life. 

Lat.  I  shall,  my  lord.  lExit. 

Rollo.  You  there  that  mourn  upon  the  justly  slain. 
Arise  and  leave  it,  if  you  love  your  Uvea  ! 
And  hear  from  me  what  (kept  by  you)  may  save 
you. 

Mat.  What  will  the  butcher  do  ?  I  will  not  stir. 

Rollo.  Stir,  and  unforced  stir,  or  stir  never  more! 
Command  her,  you  grave  beldam,  that  know  better 
My  deadly  resolutions,  since  1  drew  them 
From  the  infective  fountain  of  your  own  ; 
Or,  if  you  have  forgot,  this  fiery  prompter 
Shall  fis.  the  fresh  impression  on  your  heart ! 

Soph.  Rise,  daughter ;  serve  his  will  in  what  we 
may, 
Lest  what  we  may  not  he  enforce  the  rather. — 
Is  this  all  you  command  us  ? 

Rollo.  This  addition 
Only  admitted  ;  that,  when  I  endeavour 
To  quit  me  of  this  slaughter,  yon  presume  not 
To  cross  me  with  a  syllable  ;  for  your  souls 
Murmur  nor  think  against  it ;  but  weigh  well, 
It  will  not  help  your  ill,  but  help  to  more. 
And  that  my  hand,  wrought  thus  far  to  my  will. 
Will  check  at  nothing  till  his  circle  filL 

Mat.  Fill  it,  so  I  consent  not ;  but  who  sooths  it 
Consents,  and  who  consents  to  tyranny,  does  it. 

Rollo.  False  traitress,  die  then  with  him  ! 

Aub,  Are  you  mad. 
To  offer  at  more  blood,  and  make  yourself 
More  horrid  to  your  people  ?  I'll  proclaim, 
It  is  not  as  your  instrument  will  publish. 

Rollo.    Do,   and  take  that  along  with  you. — 
[Aubrey  disarms  him.']  So  nimble  1 
Resign  my  sword,  and  dare  not  for  thy  soul 
To  offer  what  thou  insolently  threat'nest. 
One  word  proclaiming  cross  to  what  Latorch 
Hath  in  commission,  and  intends  to  publish. 

Aub.  Well,  sir,  not  for  your  threats,  but  for 
your  good. 
Since  more  hurt  to  you  would  more  hurt  your 

country, 
And  that  you  must  make  virtue  of  the  need 
That  now  compels  you,  I'll  consent,  as  far 
As  silence  argues,  to  your  will  proclaim'd. 
And  since  no  more  sons  of  your  princely  father 
Survive  to  rule  but  you,  and  that  I  wish 
You  should  rule  like  your  father,  with  the  love 
And  zeal  of  all  your  subjects,  this  foul  slaughter 
That  now  you  have  committed,  made  ashamed 
With  that  fair  blessing,  that,  in  place  of  plagues, 
Heaven  tries  our  mending  disposition  with. 


Take  here  your  sword ;  which  now  use  like  a  prince, 
And  no  more  Uke  a  tyrant. 

Rollo.  This  sounds  well ; 
Live,  and  be  gracious  with  us. 

Gm.  j-  Bald.  Oh,  lord  Aubrey  I 

Mat.  He  flatter  thus  ?  C^nVie  to  Sophia. 

Soph.  He  temporizes  fitly. 

Rollo.  Wonder  invades  me  ! 
Do  you  two  think  much 
That  he  thus  wisely,  and  with  need,  consents 
To  what  I  author  for  your  country's  good. 
You  being  my  tutor,  you  my  chancellor  ? 

Gis.  Your  chancellor  is  not  your  flatterer,  sir. 

Bald.  Nor  is't  your  tutor's  part  to  shield  such 

Rollo.  Sir,  first  know  you,  [doctrine. 

In  praise  of  your  pure  oratory  that  raised  you. 
That  when  the  people  (who  I  know  by  this 
Are  raised  out  of  their  rests,  and  hastening  hither 
To  witness  what  is  done  here)  are  arrived 
With  our  Latorch,  that  you,  ex  tempore^ 
Shall  fashion  an  oration  to  acquit 
And  justify  this  forced  fact  of  mine ; 
Or  for  the  proud  refusal  lose  your  head. 

Gis.  I  fashion  an  oration  to  acquit  you  ? 
Sir,  know  you  then,  that  'tis  a  thing  less  easy 
To  excuse  a  parricide  than  to  commit  it. 

Rollo.  I  do  not  wish  you,  sir,  to  excuse  me. 
But  to  accuse  my  brother,  as  the  cause 
Of  his  own  slaughter,  by  attempting  mine. 

Git,  Not  for  the  world ;  I  should  pour  blood  on 
blood ! 
It  were  another  murder,  to  accuse 
Him  that  fell  innocent 

Rollo.  Away  with  him  ! 
Hence,  hale  hun  straight  to  execution  ! 

Aub.  Far  fly  such  rigour  your  amendfnl  hand. 

Rollo.  He  perishes  with  him  that  speaks  for  him ! 
Guard,  do  your  office  on  him,  on  your  lives'  pain. 

Gis.  Tyrant,  'twill  haste  thy  own  death. 

\He  is  seised. 

Rollo.  Let  it  wing  it ! 
He  threatens  me:   villains,  tear  him  piecemeal 

Guard.  Avaunt,  sir.  [hence  ! 

Ham.  Force  him  hence ! 

Rollo.  Dispatch  him,  captain : 
And  bring  me  instant  word  he  is  dispatch'd. 
And  how  his  rhetoric  takes  it 

Ham.  I'll  not  fail,  sir. 

Rollo.  Captain,  besides  remember  this  in  chief ; 
That,  being  executed,  you  deny 
To  all  his  friends  the  rites  of  funeral. 
And  cast  his  carcase  out  to  dogs  and  fowb. 

Ham>  'Tis  done,  my  lord. 

Rollo.  Upon  your  life,  not  fail ! 

lExeunt  Hamoitd,  Oisbbiit,  and  Guard. 

Bald.  What  impious  daring  is  there  here  of 
Heaven  I 

Rollo.   Sir,  now  prepare  yourself,  against  the 
people 
Make  here  their  entry,  to  discharge  the  oration 
He  hath  denied  my  will. 

Bald,  For  fear  of  death? 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Rollo,  Is  death  ridiculous  with  you  ? 
Works  misery  of  age  this,  or  thy  judgment  ? 

Bald.  Judgment,  false  tyrant ! 

Rollo.  You'll  make  no  oration  then  ? 

Bald.  Not  to  excuse. 
But  aji^gravate  thy  murder,  if  thou  wilt ; 
Which  I  will  so  enforce,  I'll  make  thee  wreak  it 
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(With  hate  of  what  thou  win'st  by't)  on  thyself, 
With  such  another  justly-merited  murder. 
BoUo.  I'll  answer  yon  anon ! 

fiUcr  Latobch. 

LtU.  The  citizens 
Are  hasting,  sir,  in  heaps,  all  fnll  resolved, 
By  my  persuasion,  of  your  brother's  treasons. 

RoUo,  Honest  Latorch  1 

Enter  Hamono,  with  OiSBEvr^  Mead. 

Ham.  See,  sir,  here's  Gisberf  s  head. 

RoUo.  Good  speed.     Was't  with  a  sword? 

Ham.  An  axe,  my  lord. 

RoUo.  An  axe  1  'twas  vilely  done  I  I  would  have 
had 
My  own  line  headsman  done  it  with  a  sword. 
Go,  take  this  dotard  here,  and  take  his  head 
Off  with  a  sword. 

Ham.  Your  schoolmaster? 

Rolio.  Even  he.  [Raldwik  is  seised. 

Bald.  For  teaching  thee  no  better ;  'tis  the  best 
Of  all  thy  damned  justices !— Away, 
Captain;  I'll  foUow. 

Edith.  Oh,  stay  there,  Duke ; 

{Coming /oneard,  and  kneeling. 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  blood  and  iiiry, 
Hear  a  poor  maid's  petitions,  hear  a  daughter, 
The  only  daughter  of  a  wretched  father ! 
Oh,  stay  your  haste,  as  you  shall  need  this  mercy ! 

Rollo.  Away  with  this  fond  woman  ! 

Edith.  You  must  hear  me, 
If  there  be  any  spark  of  pity  in  yon, 
If  sweet  humanity  and  merey  rule  you ! 
I  do  confess  you  are  a  prince,  your  anger 
As  great  as  you,  your  execution  greater 

BoUo.  Away  with  him  ! 

Edith.  Oh,  captain,  by  thy  manhood, 
By  her  soft  soul  that  bare  thee— I  do  confess,  sir. 
Your  doom  of  justice  on  your  foes  most  righteous- 
Good  noble  prince,  look  on  me ! 

BoUo.  Take  her  from  me ! 

Edith.  A  curse  upon  his  life  that  hinders  me ! 
May  father's  blessing  never  fall  upon  him, 
May  Heaven  ne'er  hear  his  prayers !  I  bes^h  you. 
Oh,  sir,  these  tears  beseech  yon,  these  chaste  hands 

woo  you. 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy. 
Things  like  yourself!     You  are  a  god  above  us ; 
Be  as  a  god  then,  fall  of  saving  mercy  ! 
Mercy,  oh,  mercy,  sir,  for  his  sake  mercy. 
That,  when  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shall  give  you 
Here  I  must  grow.  [pity ! 

Both.  By  heaven,  I'll  strike  thee,  woman  ! 

Edith.  Most  willingly;  let  all  thy  anger  seize  me. 
All  the  most  studied  torments,  so  this  good  man. 
This  old  man,  and  this  innocent,  escape  thee ! 

BoUo.  Carry  him  away,  I  say ! 

Edith.  Now,  blessing  on  thee  I    Oh,  sweet  pity, 
I  see  it  in  thy  eyes — I  charge  you,  soldiers. 
Even  by  the  prince's  power,  release  my  father ! 
The  prince  is  merciful ;  why  do  you  hold  him  ? 
The  prince  forgets  his  fury ;  why  do  you  tug  him  ? 
He  is  old;  why  do  you  hurt  him?     Spe^,  oh, 

speak,  sir  I 
Speak,  as  you  are  a  man !  a  man's  life  hangs,  sir, 
A  friend's  Ufe,  and  a  foster  life,  upon  you. 
'Tis  but  a  word,  but  mercy  quickly  spoke,  sir. 
Oh,  speak,  prince,  speak  ! 

BoUo.  Will  no  man  here  obey  me  ? 


Have  I  no  rule  yet  ?    As  I  live,  he  ^a 
That  does  not  execute  my  will,  and  saddcalj! 
Bald.  All  that  thou  canst  do  takes  but  oae  sIkt. 
BoUo.  Hew  off  her  hands  !  [hour  from  wt 

Ham.  Lady,  hold  off  \ 
Edith.  No,  hew  'em ; 
Hew  off*  my  innocent  hands,  as  he  eoonmids  fon! 
Tliey'll  hang  the  faster  on  lor  deadi's  convnkkm.— 

C£irtl  BALOwn  vid  On  dturr. 
Thou  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee  tkn! 
Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  rigbteoos  pnjcn 
Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wrath  ?    I  stand  up  thos. 
Thus  boldly,  bloody  tyrant ;  [thf n : 

And  to  thy  fiice,  in  Heaven's  high  name,  defy  tbr' 
And  may  sweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  sighs  for  r: 
Wlien  under  thy  black  mischief  thy  flesh  trenib!r<. 
When  neither  strength,  nor  yondi,  nor  friends,  Dvr 

gold. 
Can  stay  one  hour ;  when  thy  mott  wretched  coa- 

science. 
Waked  from  her  dream  of  death,  like  fire  shall  dm  : 

thee; 
When  all  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  brolher*s  woosds. 
Thy  people's  fears  and  curses,  and  my  loss. 
My  aged  father's  loss,  shall  stand  before  tbee — 
BoUo.  Save  him,  I  say;  mo,  save  him,  sarebr 
father ;  • 
Fly,  and  redeem  his  head  !  lExU  Unm » 

Edith.  May  then  that  pity. 
That  comfort  thou  expect'st  finom  Heaven,  thit 

mercy, 
Be  lock'd  up  from  thee,  fly  thee!  bowlings  6oc 

thee. 
Despair,  (oh,  my  sweet  father!)  stonns  of  terrors. 
Blood  till  thou  burst  again  ! 
BoUo.  Oh,  £sir  sweet  anger ! 

Enter  Latoicb  and  Hajiokd,  teilM  BAunnv's  hwd. 

Lot.  I  came  too  late,  sir,  'twas  dispstch'd  Ix- 
His  head  is  here,  [f*>^* 

BoUo.  And  my  heart  there  I    Go,  bury  bim ; 
Give  him  fair  rites  of  funeral,  decent  honours. 

Edith.  Wilt  thou  not  take  me,  monster?  High- 
est Heaven, 
Give  him  a  punishment  fit  for  his  mischief! 

[FalU  de^- 
Lot.  I  fear  thy  pra3rer  is  heard,  and  he  rewarded 
Lady,  have  patience ;  'twas  unhappy  speed ; 
Blame  not  the  duke,  'twas  not  his  fiinlt,  but  Fate*$; 
He  sent,  you  know,  to  stay  it,  and  commsoded. 
In  care  of  you,  the  heavy  object  hence. 
Soon  as  it  came :  have  better  thoughts  of  him ! 

Enter  the  atiscna. 

I  Cit.  Where's  this  young  traitor  ? 
Lat.  NoUecitisens,  here; 
And  here  the  wounds  he  gave  your  sovereign  lord. 

1  Cit.  This  prince,  of  force,  must  be 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  whom  Heaven  hath  thus  pre- 
served. 

2  Cit.  And  if  he  be  beloved  of  Heaven,  yon  knov. 
He  must  be  just,  and  all  his  actions  so. 

BoUo.  Concluded  like  an  orade.  Oh,howgrr«t 
A  grace  of  Heaven  is  a  wise  citizen ! 
For  Heaven  'tis  makes  'em  wise,  as  it  msde  me  JQ^ 
As  it  preserved  me,  as  I  now  survive 
By  his  strong  hand  to  keep  you  all  alive : 
Your  wives,  your  children,  goods  and  lands  kept 

yours. 
That  had  been  else  prer  to  his  tyrannous  power* 
That  would  have  prey 'd  on  me,  in  bed  assaulted  me. 
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In  sacred  time  of  peace.     My  mother  here, 
My  sister,  this  just  lord,  and  all  had  fiird 
The  Cortiaii  gnlf  of  this  conspiracy, 
Of  which  my  tutor  and  my  chancellor, 
(Two  of  the  gravest,  and  most  counted  honest* 
In  all  my  dukedom)  were  the  monstrous  heads. 
Oh,  trust  no  honest  men  for  their  sakes  ever, 
My  politic  citizens ;  hut  those  that  bear 
The  names  of  cut-throats,  usurers,  and  tyrants. 
Oh,  those  belieye  in  ;  for  the  foul-mouth*d  world 
Can  give  no  better  terms  to  simple  goodness. 
Even  me  it  dares  blaspheme,  and  thinks  me  tyran- 
nous 
For  saving  my  own  life  sought  by  my  brother : 
Yet  those  that  sought  his  life  before  by  poison 
(Though  mine  own  servants,  hoping  to  please  me) 
I'll  lead  to  death  for't,  which  your  eyes  shall  see. 

1  at.  Why,  what  a  prince  is  here ! 

2  at.  How  just  I 

3  at.  How  gentle ! 

Rollo.  Well,  now,  my  dearest  subjects,  or  much 
My  nerves,  my  spirits,  or  my  vital  blood,    [rather 
Tom  to  your  needful  rests,  and  settled  peace, 
Fix'd  in  this  root  of  steel,  from  whence  it  sprung, 
In  Heaven's  great  help  and  blessing:  but,  ere  sleep 
Bind  in  his  sweet  oblivion  your  dull  senses, 
The  name  and  virtue  of  Heaven's  king  advance 
For  yours  (in  chief,)  for  my  deliverance  ! 

Citizens.  Heaven  and  his  king  save  our  most 
pious  sovereign  '  [^Exeunt  Citixena. 

Rollo.  Thanks,  my  good  people. — Mother,  and 
kind  sister. 
And  you,  my  noble  kinsman,  things  borne  thus 
Shall  make  ye  all  command  whatever  I 
Enjoy  in  this  my  absolute  empery. 
Take  in  the  body  of  my  princely  brother, 
For  whose  death,  since  his  fate  no  other  way 
Would  give  my  ddest  birth  his  supreme  right. 
We'll  mourn  the  cruel  influence  it  bears, 
And  wash  his  sepulchre  with  kindly  tears  ! 

Aub.  If  this  game  end  thus,  Heaven's  will  rule 
the  set ! 
Wliat  we  have  yielded  to,  we  could  not  let. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Latorch  and  Edith. 

Lat.  Good  lady,  rise ;   and  raise  your  spirits 
withal, 
More  high  than  they  are  humbled:  you  have  cause, 
As  much  as  ever  honour'd  happiest  lady ; 
And  when  your  ears  are  freer  to  take  in 
Your  most  amendfnl  and  unmatched  fortunes, 
I'll  make  you  drown  an  hundred  helpless  deaths* 
In  sea  of  one  life  pour'd  into  your  bosom  ; 
With  which  shall  flow  into  your  arms  the  riches, 
The  pleasures,  honours,  and  the  rules  of  princes  : 
Which,  though  death  stop  your  ears,  methinks  should 
Assay  to  forget  death.  [ope  'em. 

Edith.  Oh,  slaughter'd  father  ! 

Lat.  Cast  off  what  cannot  be  redress'd,  and  bless 
The  fate  that  yet  you  curse  so :  since,  for  that 
You  spake  so  movingly,  and  your  sweet  eyes 
With  so  much  grace  fiU'd,  that  you  set  on  fire 
The  duke's  affection,  whom  you  now  may  rule 
As  he  rules  all  his  dukedom  :  Is't  not  sweet  ? 
Does  it  not  shine  away  your  sorrows'  clouds  ? 
Sweet  lady,  take  wise  heart,  and  hear,  and  tell  me. 

Edith.  I  hear  no  word  you  speak. 

Lat.  Prepare  to  hear  then. 
And  be  not  barr*d  up  from  yourself,  nor  add 
To  your  ill  fortune  with  your  far  worse  judgment. 
Make  me  your  servant,  to  attend  with  all  joys 


Your  sad  estato,  till  they  both  bless  and  speak  it ; 
See  how  they'll  bow  to  you ;  make  me  wait,  com- 
mand me 
To  wateh  out  every  minute.     For  the  stay 
Your  modest  sorrow  fancies,  raise  your  graces, 
And  do  my  hopes  the  honour  of  your  motion 
To  all  the  offer'd  heights  that  now  attend  you. 
Oh,  how  your  touches  ravish  I  how  the  duke 
Is  slain  already,  with  your  flames  embraced  ! 
I  will  both  serve  and  visit  you,  and  often. 

Edith.  I  am  not  fit,  sir. 

Lat.  Time  will  make  you,  lady.  lExeunL 


SCENE  ll.—The  Street. 

Enter  Gnord,  three  or  /our  Boyc,  then  lh€  Sheriff,  Ciook, 
Yeoman  (if  the  Cellar ^  Butler,  and  Pantler,  to  execution. 

1  Guard.  Come,  bring  these  fellows  on ;  away 

with  'em ! 

2  Guard.  Make  room  afore  there!  room  there 

for  the  prisoners  ! 

1  Boy.  Let's  run  afore,  boys ;  we  shall  get  no 

2  Boy.  Are  these  the  youths  ?  [places  else. 
Cook.  These  are  the  youths  you  look  for : 

And  pray,  my  honest  friends,  be  not  so  hasty  ; 
There  will  be  nothing  done  till  we  come,  I  assure 
you. 

3  Boy.  Here's  a  wise  hanging  !    Are  there  no 
But.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  [more  ? 

You  may  come  in  for  your  share,  if  you  please. 

Cook.  My  friend,  if  you  be  unprovided  of  a 
hanging, 
(You  look  like  a  good  fellow)  I  can  afford  you 
A  reasonable  pennyworth. 

2  Boy.  Afore,  afore,  boys  ! 
Here's  enough  to  make  us  sport. 

Yeo.  Pox  take  you. 
Do  you  call  this  sport  ?  are  these  your  recreations  ? 
Must  we  be  hang'd  to  make  you  mirth  ? 

Cook.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
You  custard-pate  !  we  go  to't  for  high  treason, 
An  honourable  fault ;  thy  fooUsh  father 
Was  hang'd  for  stealing  sheep. 

Boy».  AwBYf  away,  boys ! 

Cook.  Do  you  see  how  that  sneaking  rogue  looks 
now  ? 
You  chip  pantler,  you  peaching  rogue,  that  pro- 
vided us 
These  necklaces !  you  poor  rogue,  you  costive  rogue 

Pant.  Pray,  pray,  fellows !  [you  ! 

Cook.  Pray  for  thy  crusty  soul  ?    Where's  your 
reward  now. 
Good  goodman  manchet,  for  your  fine  discovery  ? 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  where  are  your  dollars  ? 
Draw  with  your  fellows,  and  be  hang'd  ! 

Veo.  He  must  now  ; 
For  now    he  shall    be    hang'd  first,   that's   his 

comfort : 
A  place  too  good  for  thee,  thou  meal-mouth'd 
rascal ! 

Coi^.  Hang  handsomely,  for  shame!  Come,  leave 
your  praying. 
You  peaching  knave,  and  die  like  a  good  courtier  I 
Die  honestly,  and  like  a  man.     No  preaching. 
With  "  I  beseech  you,  take  example  by  me ; 
I  lived  a  lewd  man,  good  people !''  Pox  on't. 
Die  me  as  thou  hadst  dined ;  say  grace,  and  God  be 

Guard.  Come,  will  you  forwani  ?         [wi'  you. 

Cook.  Good  master  sheriff,  your  leave  too ; 
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This  hasty  work  was  ne'er  done  well :   Give's  so 

much  time 
As  but  to  sing  our  own  ballads,  for  we'll  tmst  no 

man, 
Nor  no  tune  but  our  own ;  'twas  done  in  ale  too, 
And  therefore  cannot  be  refused  in  jostice. 
Your  penny.pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves. 
They  ever  hang  men  twice ;  we  have  it  here,  sir, 
And  so  mnst  every  merchant  of  our  voyage ; 
He'll  make  a  sweet  return  else  of  his  credit ! 
Yeo.  One  fit  of  our  own  mirth,  then  we  are  for 
Guard,  Make  haste  then,  and  dispatch,     [you. 
Yeo.  There's  day  enough,  sir. 
Cook.  Come,  boys,  sing  chearfully ;  we  shall 
ne'er  sing  younger. 
We  have  chose  a  loud  tune  too,  because  it  should 
like  weU. 

SONG. 

Yto.  Come,  Fortune's  a  whore,  I  care  not  who  tril  her. 
Would  offer  to  strangle  a  page  of  the  cellar. 
That  should  by  his  oath,  to  any  man's  thinking. 
And  plaoe,  ha^e  had  a  defence  for  his  drinking ; 
But  thus  she  does  stlU  when  she  pleases  to  palter. 
Instead  of  his  wages,  she  gives  him  a  halter. 
Ck^ntf.  Three  merry  boys,  and  three  merry  boys. 
And  three  merry  boys  are  we. 
As  ever  did  sing  in  a  hempen  string 
Under  the  gallows  tree ! 

But         But  I  that  was  so  losty. 
And  ever  kept  my  bottles. 

That  neither  they  were  musty. 
And  seldom  less  than  pottles ; 

For  me  to  be  thus  stopt  now, 
With  hemp  instead  of  cork,  sir, 
And  from  the  gallows  lopt  now. 

Shews  that  there  is  a  fork,  sir. 


In  death,  and  tfabthe  tofcai ; 

Man  may  be  two  ways  killed. 
Or  Ilka  the  bottie  broken. 
Or  like  the  wine  be  spiUed. 
Chonu.  Three  meny  boys,  Ace. 

Cock,       Oh,  yet  bat  look 

On  the  master  cook. 
The  glory  of  the  kitchen. 

In  sowing  whose  fitta. 

At  so  lofty  a  nte. 
No  taaor  e'er  had  stitchli«; 
For  though  be  makes  the  man. 

The  oook  yet  makes  the  dishes. 
The  which  no  tailor  can. 

Wherein  I  hare  my  wishes. 
That  I  who  at  so  many  a  feast. 

Have  pleased  so  many  tasters. 
Should  now  myadf  come  to  be  drest. 

A  dish  for  yoa,  my  masten. 
Choru$.  Three  merry  boya.  &c. 

PaM.    Oh,  man  or  beast. 

Or  you  at  least. 
That  wears  or  blow  or  antler. 

Prick  up  your  ears 

Unto  the  tears 
Of  me,  poor  Paul  the  Esntler. 

That  thus  am  dipt. 

Because  I  chipt 
The  cursed  crust  of  treaaon 

With  loyal  knife. 

Oh,  doleful  strife. 
To  hang  thus  without  leaaon ! 
Oumu.  Three  merry  boys,  &c. 

Cook,  There's  a  few  oopies^lbr  yon.  Now,  hre- 
well,  friends ; 
And,  good  master  sheriff,  let  me  not  be  printed 
With  a  brass  pot  on  my  head. 

BuL  March  fidr,  march  fidr  !  afore,  good  captsia 
Pantler !  [£ri»l 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l^A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 

.   Enter  AuBBMY  and  Latobch. 

Aub.  Latorch,  I  have  waited  here  to  speak  with 
you, 
And  you  must  hearken. — Set  not  forth  yonr  legs 
Of  haste,  nor  put  your  face  of  business  on ; 
An  honester  affair  than  this  I  urge  to. 
You  will  not  easily  think  on;  and  'twill  be 
Reward  to  entertain  it ;  'Tis  your  fortune 
To  have  our  master's  ear  above  the  rest 
Of  us  that  follow  him,  but  that  no  man  envies — 
For  I  have  well  consider'd,  truth  sometimes 
May  be  conveyed  in  by  the  same  conduits 
That  falsehood  is.  These  courses  that  he  takes 
Cannot  but  end  in  ruin ;  empire  got 
By  blood  and  violence  must  so  be  held ; 
And  how  unsafe  that  is,  he  first  will  prove. 
That,  toiling  still  to  remove  enemies, 
Makes  himself  more.  It  is  not  now  a  brother, 
A  faithful  counsellor  of  state  or  two, 
That  are  his  danger  ;  they  are  fair  dispatch'd  : 
It  is  a  multitude  that  begin  to  fear. 
And  think  what  began  there  must  end  in  them. 
For  all  the  fine  oration  that  was  made  'em  ; 
And  they  are  not  an  easy  monster  quelled. 
Princes  may  pick  their  suffering  nobles  out. 
And  one  by  one  employ  'em  to  the  block  ; 


But  when  they  once  grow  formidable  to 

Their  clowns,  andooblers,  'ware  then !  guard  thos- 

selves. 
If  thou  durst  tell  him  this,  Latorch,  the  serrice 
Would  not  discredit  the  good  name  you  hold 
With  men,  besides  the  profit  to  your  master. 
And  to  the  public. 

Lot.  I  conceive  not  so,  sir  : 
They  are  airy  fears ;  and  why  should  I  object  them 
Unto  his  fancy  ?  wound  what  is  yet  sound  ? 
Your  counsels  colour  not  with  reason  of  state, 
Where  all  that's  necessary  still  is  just 
The  actions  of  the  prince,  while  they  succeed, 
Should  be  made  good  and  glorified,  not  que^ 

tion'd. 
Men  do  but  shew  their  ill  affections. 
That 

Aub.  What?    Speak  out  I 

Xro/.  Do  murmur  'gainst  their  masten. 

Aub,  Is  this  to  me  ? 

Lot.  It  is  to  whomsoever 
Mislikes  of  the  duke's  courses. 

Aub.  Ajf  is't  so  ? 
At  your  state-ward,  sir  ? 

Lat,  I  am  sworn  to  hear 
Nothing  may  prejudice  the  prince. 

Aub.  Why,  do  you  ? 
Or  have  you,  ha? 
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Lat,  I  cannot  tell ;  men's  hearts 
Show  in  their  words  sometimes. 

Auh.  I  ever  thought  thee 
Knave  of  the  chamber;  art  tiion  the  spy  too  ? 

Lat,  A  watchman  for  the  state,  and  one  that's 
Sir,  to  be  rightly  affected.  [known, 

Auh.  Bawd  of  the  state, 
No  less  than  of  thy  master*s  lusts !  I  now 
See  nothing  can  redeem  thee.  Dar'st  thou  mention 
Affection,  or  a  heart,  that  ne'er  hadst  any  P 
Know'st  not  to  love  or  hate,  but  by  the  state, 
As  thy  prince  does't  before  thee  ?  That  dost  never 
Wear  thy  own  face,  but  patt'st  on  his,  and  gather' st 
Baits  for  his  ears ;  liv'st  wholly  at  his  beck. 
And  ere  thou  darest  utter  a  thought's  thine  own. 
Must  expect  his ;  creep'st  forth  and  wad'st  into  h^ 
As  if  thou  wert  to  pass  a  ford,  there  proving 
Yet  if  thy  tongue  may  step  on  safely  or  no ; 
Then  ring'st  hu  virtue  asleep,  and  stay'st  the  wheel 
Both  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  that  they  move 

not; 
White'st  over  all  his  vices  ;  and  at  last 
Dost  draw  a  cloud  of  words  before  his  eyes. 
Till  he  can  neither  see  thee  nor  himself  ? 
Wretch,  I  dare  give  him  honest  counsels,  I, 
And  love  him  while  I  tell  him  truth !    Old  Aubrey 
Dares  go  the  straightest  way,  which  still's  the 

shortest. 
Walk  on  the  thorns  thou  scatter'st,  parasite, 
And  tread  'em  into  nothing ;  and  if  thou 
Then  let'st  a  look  fall,  of  the  least  dislike, 
I'll  rip  thy  crown  up  with  my  sword  at  height. 
And  pluck  thy  skin  over  thy  face,  in  sight 
Of  him  thou  flatter'st  1     Unto  thee  I  speak  it. 
Slave,  against  whom  all  laws  should  now  conspire, 
And  every  creature  that  hath  sense  be  arm'd, 
As  'gainst  the  common  enemy  of  mankind ; 
That  creep'st  within  thy  master's  ear,  and  whis- 

per'st 
'Tis  better  for  him  to  be  fear'd  than  loved ; 
Bidd'st  him  trust  no  man's  friendship,  spare  no 

blood 
That  may  secure  him  ;  ^  'tis  no  cruelty 
That  hath  a  specioas  end ;  for  sovereignty 
Break  all  the  laws  of  kind ;  if  it  succeed, 
An  honest,  noble,  and  praiseworthy  deed." 
While  he  that  takes  thy  poisons  in,  shall  feel 
Their  virulent  workings  in  a  point  of  time 
When  no  repentance  can  bring  aid,  but  all 
Hia  spirits  shall  melt  with  what  his  conscience 

bum'd, 
And  dying  in  a  flatterer's  arms,  shall  fall  unmoum*d. 
There's  matter  for  you  now. 

L€U.  My  lord,  this  makes  not 
For  loving  of  my  master. 

Aub.  Loving  ?  no  ; 
They  hate  ill  princes  most  that  make  them  so. 

Enitr  Rollo,  ILiMOin),  and  Aixan,  guarded. 

Rollo.  I'll  hear  no  more  t 

Ham.  Alas,  'tis  for  my  brother 
I  beseech  your  htghneis. 

Bollo.  How  I  a  brother  ? 
Had  not  I  one  myself?  did  title  move  me 
W'hen  it  was  fit  that  he  should  die  ?     Away  ! 

Allan,  Brother,  lose  no  word  more ;  leave  my 
good  cause 
To  npbraid  the  tyrant :  I  am  glad  I'm  fallen 
Now  in  those  times,  that  will'd  some  great  example 
To  assure  men  we  can  die  for  honesty. 
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RoUo.  Sir,  you  are  brave  ;  'pray  that  you  hold 
your  neck 
As  bravely  forth  anon  unto  your  headsman. 

Allan.  'Would  he  would  strike  as  bravely,  and 
thou  by ! 
Rollo,  'twould  make  thee  quake  to  see  me  die. 

A^ib.  What's  his  offence  ? 

Ham.  For  giving  Gisbert  burial, 
Who  was  sometime  his  master. 

Allan.  Yes,  lord  Aubrey, 
My  gratitude  and  humanity  are  my  crimes. 

Rollo.  Why  bear  you  him  not  hence  ? 

Aub.  My  lord — Stay,  soldiers  ! — 
I  do  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  lose 
Such  men  for  so  slight  causes.    This  is  one 
Hath  still  been  faithful  to  you  ;  a  tried  soul 
In  all  your  father's  battles  ;  I  have  seen  him 
Bestride  a  friend  against  a  score  of  foes  : 
And  look,  he  looks  as  he  would  kill  his  hundred 
For  you,  sir,  were  you  in  some  danger. 

Allan,  Till  he  kill'd 
His  brother,  his  chancellor,  then  his  mastery 
To  which  he  can  add  nought  to  equal  Nero, 
But  killing  of  his  mother. 

Aub.  Peace,  brave  fool. 
Thou  valiant  ass  ! — Here  is  his  brother  too,  sir, 
A  captain  of  your  guard,  hath  served  you  long, 
With  the  most  noble  witness  of  his  truth 
Mark'd  in  his  face,  and  every  part  about  him  ; 
That  turns  not  from  an  enemy.    But  view  him ; 
Oh,  do  not  grieve  him,  sir,  if  you  do  mean 
That  he  shall  hold  his  place  :  it  is  not  safe 
To  tempt  such  spirits,  and  let  them  wear  their 
I  swords ; 

You'll  make  your  guards  your  terrors  by  these  acts. 
And  throw  more  hearts  off  from  you  than  you  hold. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  (with  my  old  freedom. 
And  my  old  faith  to  boot)  you  have  not  lived  so 
But  that  your  state  will  need  such  men,  such  hands. 
Of  which  here's  one,  shall  in  an  hour  of  trial 
Do  you  more  certain  service  with  a  stroke, 
Than  the  whole  bundle  of  your  flatterers, 
With  all  the  unsavoury  unction  of  their  tongues. 

Rollo.  Peace,  talker  1 

Aub.  One  that  loves  you  yet,  my  lord, 
And  would  not  see  you  pull  on  your  own  ruins. 
Mercy  becomes  a  prince,  and  guards  him  best ; 
Awe  and  affrights  are  never  ties  of  love  : 
And  when  men  begin  to  fear  the  prince,  they  hate 

Rollo,  Am  I  the  prince,  or  you?  [him. 

Aub.  My  lord,  I  hope 
I  have  not  utter'd  aught  should  urge  that  question. 

Rollo.  Then  practise  your  obedience. — See  him 

Aub.  My  lord  !  [dead  1 

Rollo.  I'll  hear  no  word  more  1 

Aub.  I  am  sorry  then. 
There  is  no  small  despair,  sir,  of  their  safety. 
Whose  ears  are  blocked  up  against  truth. — Come, 

Ham,  I  thank  you,  sir.  [captain. 

Aub.  For  what  ? 
For  seeing  thy  brother  die  a  man,  and  honest? 
Live  thou  so,  captain ;  I  will,  I  assure  thee, 
Although  I  die  for't  too.     Come. 

iBxiufU  all  but  Rollo  and  LAtoaoL 

Rollo.  Now,  Latorch, 
What  do  yon  think .' 

Lai.  That  Aubrey's  speech  and  manners 
Sound  somewhat  of  the  boldest. 

Rollo.  'Tis  his  custom. 

Lat.  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  be  worth  a  fear. 
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Bollo.  If  we  thought  so,  it  should  be  worth  his 
And  quickly  too.  [\^^j 

L^t,  I  dare  uot,  sir,  be  author 
Of  what  I  would  be,  'tis  so  dangerous  : 
But,  with  your  highness'  favour  and  your  licence — 

Rollo*  He  talks,  'tis  true,  and  he  is  licensed : 
Leave  him. — 
We  now  are  duke  alone,  Latorch,  secured ; 
Nothing  left  standing  to  obscure  our  prospect ; 
We  look  right  forth,  beside,  and  round  about  us, 
And  see  it  ours  with  pleasure  :  Only  one 
Wish'd  joy  there  wants  to  make  us  so  possess  it. 
And  that  is  Edith,  Edith,  she  that  got  me 
In  blood  and  tears,  in  such  an  opposite  minute. 
As  had  I  not  at  once  felt  all  the  flames 
And  shafts  of  love  shot  in  me,  his  whole  armoury 
I  should  have  thought  him  as  far  off  as  death. 

La/.  My  lord,  expect  a  while,  your  happiness 
Is  nearer  than  you  think  it ;  yet  her  griefs 
Are  green  and  fresh  ;  your  vigilant  Latorch 
Hath  not  been  idle ;  I  have  leave  already 
To  visit  her,  and  send  to  her. 

Rolh.  My  life ! 

Lai.  And  if  I  find  not  out  as  speedy  ways. 
And  proper  instruments  to  work  and  bring  her 
To  your  fruition,  that  she  be  not  watch 'd 
Tame  to  your  highness'  wish,  say  you  have  no  ser- 
Is  capable  of  such  a  trust  about  you,  [vant 

Or  worthy  to  be  secretary  of  your  pleasure. 

Rollo.  Oh,  my  Latorch,  what  shall  I  render  thee 
For  all  thy  travails,  care,  and  love  ? 

Lot,  Sir,  one  suit,  IKneeiing. 

Which  I  will  ever  importune  till  you  grant  me. 

RoUo.  About  your  mathematicians  ? 

Lat,  Yes,  to  have 
The  scheme  of  your  nativity  judged  by  them ; 
I  have't  already  erected.     Oh,  my  lord. 
Yon  do  not  know  the  labour  of  my  fears  ; 
My  doubts  for  you  are  such  as  cannot  hope 
Any  security  but  from  the  stars  ; 
Who,  being  rightly  ask'd,  can  tell  man  more 
Than  all  pow'r  elsie,  there  being  no  pow'r  beyond 
them. 

RoUo.  All  thy  petitions  still  are  care  of  us  ; 
Ask  for  thyself 

LaL  What  more  can  concern  me 
Than  this? 

RoUo.  Well,  rise,  true  honest  man,  and  go  then; 
We'll  study  ourselves  a  means  how  to  reward  thee. 

Lat,  Your  grace  is  now  inspired;  now,  now  your 
highness 
Begins  to  live  1  from  this  hour  count  your  joys  \ 
But,  sir,  I  must  have  warrants,  with  blanks  figured, 
To  put  in  names,  such  as  I  like. 

RoOo,  You  shall. 

Lot.  They  dare  not  else,  sir;  offer  at  your  figure. 
Oh,  I  shall  bring  you  wonders  !  there's  a  friar, 
Rusee,  an  admirable  man  ;  another, 
A  gentleman  ;  and  then  la  Fiske, 
The  mirror  of  his  time ;  'twas  he  that  set  it. 
But  there's  one  Norbret  (him  I  never  saw) 
Has  made  a  mirror,  a  mere  looking-glass. 
In  show  you  would  think  it  no  other ;  the  form 
As  I  am  given  to  nnderstand  by  letter,  [oval. 

Which  renders  you  such  shapes,  and  those  so  dif- 
fering, 
And  some  that  will  be  question*d,  and  give  answers ; 
Then  has  he  set  it  in  a  frame,  that  wrought 
Unto  the  revolutions  of  the  stars. 
And  so  compact  by  due  proportions 


Unto  their  harmony,  doth  move  alone 
A  true  automaton ;  thus  Dsdalub'  statues. 
Or  Vulcan's  tools 

RoUo.  Dost  thou  believe  this  ? 

Lat.  Sir? 
Why,  what  should  stay  my  faith,  or  turn  ny  sense? 
He  has  been  about  it  above  twenty  years. 
Three    sevens,    the    powerful,  and   the   pexfect 

numbers ; 
And  art  and  time,  sir,  can  produce  such  things. 
What  do  I  read  there  of  Hiarbas*  banquet, 
(The  great  gymnosophist)  that  had  his  butkrs 
And  carvers  of  pure  gold  waiting  at  table  ? 
The  images  of  Mercury,  too,  that  spoke  ? 
The  wooden  dove  that  flew  ?  a  snake  of  brass 
That  hiss'd  ?  and  birds  of  silver  that  did  sing? 
All  these  were  done,  sir,  by  the  mathematics. 
Without  which  there's  no  science,  nor  no  truth. 

R(Mo*  You  are  in  your  ovm  sphere,  Latorcb ; 
and  rather 
Than  1*11  contend  with  you  for^t,  I'll  bdieve  it : 
You  have  won  upon  me  that  I  vnsh  to  see 
My  fate  before  me  now,  whate'er  it  be. 

Lai.  And    I'll    endeaTOur    you   diall   knov't 
with  speed; 
For  which  I  should  have  one  of  trust  go  with  me 
(If  you  please,  Hamond)  that  I  may  by  him 
Send  you  my  first  dispatches  ;  after,  I 
Shall  bring  you  more,  and  as  they  come  still  more, 
And  accurate  forth  from  them. 

RoUo,  Take  your  way, 
Chuse  your  own  means,  and  be  it  prosperous  to  us '. 

lErevnt- 


SCENE  II.— RouKN.  A  mean  Room  m  t^ 
Astrologer's  Hotue,  which  is  furnished  vith 
Astrological  Instruments,  Sfc. 

Enter  Rusxa,  dbBubb,  ia  Fines,  NoaBaar,  and  Pippc^^ 

the  bojf, 

Rusee.  Come,  bear  up,  sirs ;  we  shall  have  better 
My  almanack  tells  me.  [daySf 

Bube.  What  is  that  ?  your  rump  ? 

Rusee,  It   never  itch'd   in  vain    yet.    'Slid, 
la  Fiske, 
Throw  off  thy  sluggish  face  ;  I  can't  abide 
To  see  thee  look  like  a  poor  jade  i'  th'  pound. 
That  saw  no  meat  these  three  days. 

Fiske.  'Slight,  to  me 
It  seems  thirteen  days  since  I  saw  any. 

Rusee,  How ! 

Fiske,  I  can't  remember  that  I  ever  saw 
Or  meat,  or  money ;  you  may  talk  of  both 
To  open  a  man's  stomach  or  his  purse. 
But  feed  *em  still  with  air. 

Bube,  Friar,  I  fear 
You  do  not  say  your  office  well  a-days  ; 
I  cannot  hear  your  beads  knack. 

Norb.  Pox,  he  feeds 
With  lechery  and  lives  upon  th'  exchange 
Of  his  two  eggs  and  pudding  with  the  market- 
women  ! 

Rusee,  And  what  do  you,  sir,  with  the  advo- 
cate's wife. 
Whom  you  persuade,  upon  your  doctoral  bed, 
To  take  the  mathematical  trance  so  often  ? 

Fiske,  Come,  we  are  stark  nanght  all;  bsds 
the  best  of  us  : 
Four  of  the  seven  deadly  spots  we  are : 
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Besides  our  lechery,  we  are  envious, 
And  most,  most  gluttonous  when  we  have  it  thus, 
Most  covetous  now  we  want  it ;  then  our  boy, 
He  is  a  fifth  spot,  sloth,  and  he  undoes  us. 

Buhe.  'Tis  true  the  child  was  wont  to  be  indus- 
trious, 
And  now  and  then  sent  in  a  merchant's  wife 
Sick  of  the  husband,  or  a  swearing  butler 
That  miss'd  one  of  his  bowls,  a  crying  maid 
Had  lost  a  silver  spoon  ;  the  curry-comb 
Sometimes   was  wanting;   there  was   something 
But  now [gotten ; 

Pip.  What  now  ?  Did  I  not  yester-morning 
Bring  you  in  a  cardecu  there  from  the  peasant 
Whose  ass  I  had  driven  aside,  and  hid,  that  you 
Might  conjure  for  him  ?  and  then,  last  night. 
Six  sous  from  the  cook's  wife  you  shared  among  you. 
To  set  a  figpire  for  the  pestle  I  stole  ; 
It  is  not  at  home  yet.    These  things,  my  masters. 
In  a  hard  time,  they  would  be  thought  on  :  You 
Talk  of  your  lands  and  castles  in  the  air. 
Of  your  twelve  houses  there ;  but  it  is  I 
That  bring  you  in  your  rents  for  'em,  'tis  Pippeau 
That  is  your  bird-call. 

Norb.  'Faith,  he  does  well. 
And  cuts  through  th'  elements  for  us,  I  must  needs 
In  a  fine  dextrous  line.  [say* 

Fiske.  But  not  as  he  did 
At  first ;  then  he  would  sail  with  any  wind, 
Into  every  creek  and  corner. 

Pip.  I  was  light  then. 
New  built  and  rigg'd,  when  I  came  to  you  gentle- 
men ; 
But  now,  with  often  and  far  venturing  for  you, 
Here  be  leaks  sprung,  and  whole  planks  wanting, 

see  you. 
If  you'll  new-sheathe  me  again,  yet  I  am  for  you 
To  any  bay  or  streights,  where-e'er  you'll  send  me ; 
For  as  I  am,  where  can  this  ragged  bark 
Put  in  for  any  service,  'less  it  be 
O'  th'  isle  of  rogues,  and  there  turn  pirate  for  you? 

Narb,  'Faith,  he  says  reason,  fnar ;  you  must 
leave 
Your  neat  crisp  claret,  and  fall  to  your  cyder 
A  while :  and  you,  la  Fiske,  your  larded  capons 
And  turkies  for  a  time,  and  take  a  good 
Clean  tripe  in  your  way ;  de  Bube  too  must  content 

him 
With  wholesome  two-soused  pettitoes ;  no  more 
Crown  ordinaries,  till  we  have  clothed  our  infant. 

Bube.  So  you'll  keep 
Your  own  good  motions,  doctor,  your  dear  self. 

Fuke.  Yes,  for  we  all  know  the  latitude 
Of  your  concupiscence. 

Rutee.  Here  about  your  belly. 

Bube.  You'll  pick  a  bottle  open,  or  a  whimsey. 
As  soon  as  the  best  of  us. 

Fiske,  And  dip  your  wrist-bands 
(For  cuffs  you  have  none)  as  comely  in  the  sauce 
As  any  courtier. — [Bell  ringt,^  Hark !  the  bell ! 
who's  there  ? 

Rutee.  Good  luck,  I  do  conjure  thee  !  Boy,  look 
out  [Exit  PrppsAU,  and  enter  again. 

Pip.  Thev  are  gallants,  courtiers ;  one  of  'em  is 
Of  the  duke  s  bed-chamber. 

Rusee.  Latorch. — Down  ! 
On  with  your  gown!   [7o  Norbret.]  there's  a 

new  suit  arrived. 
Did  I  not  tell  you,  sons  of  hunger?  Crowns, 
Crowns  are  coming  toward  you  ;  wine  and  wenches 


You  shall  have  once  again,  and  fiddlers ! 
Into  yom*  studies  close  ;  each  lay  his  ear 
To  his  door,  and  as  you  hear  me  to  prepare  you, 
So  come,  and  put  me  on  that  vizard  only. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Ruskb  and  Pippjbau. 

Enter  Latorcb  and  Hamonb. 

Lat.  You'll  not  be  far  hence,  captain.    When 
the  business 
Is  done,  you  shall  receive  present  dispatch. 

Ham.  I'll  walk,  sir,  in  the  cloister.  \,Exit. 

Rtuee.  Monsieur  Latorch  ?  my  son. 
The  stars  are  happy  still  that  guide  you  hither. 

Lai.  I  am  glad  to  hear  their  secretary  say  so. 
My  learned  father  Rusee.  Where's  la  Fiske  ? 
Monsieur  de  Bube  ?  how  do  they  ? 

Rutee.  At  their  studies  ;  \ 
lliey  are  the  secretaries  of  the  stars,  sir, 
^till  at  their  books,  they  will  not  be  pull'd  off. 
They  stick  like  cupping-glasses.    If  ever  men 
Spoke  with  the  tongue  of  destiny,  'tis  they. 

Lai.  For  love's  sake,  let's  salute  'em. 

Rutee.  Boy,  go  see ; 
Tell  them  who's  here ;  say,  that  their  iriends  do 

challenge 
Some  portion  of  their  time ;  this  is  our  minute. 
Pray  'em  they'll  spare  it. — ^They  arc  the  sun  and 
moon  [Exit  Pipp«au. 

Of  knowledge ;  pity  two  such  noble  lights 
Should  live  obscured  here  in  an  university. 
Whose  beams  were  fit  to  illumine  any  court 
Of  Christendom  I 

Enter  La  Fiskb,  ds  Bubb,  and  Pippeau. 

Lai.  The  duke  wUl  shortly  know  'em. 

Fitke.  Well,  look  upon  the  astrolabe;  you'll  find 
Four  almucaniuriet  at  least.  [it 

Bube.  It  is  so. 

Rutee.  Still  of  their  learned  stuff ;  they  care  for 
nothing. 
But  how  to  know ;  as  negligent  of  their  bodies 
In  diet,  or  else,  especially  in  their  clothes. 
As  if  they  had  no  change. 

Pip.  They  have  so  little  lAnde. 

As  well  may  free  them  from  the  name  of  shifters. 

Fitke.  Monsieur  Latorch  ! 

Lot.  How  is  it,  learned  gentlemen. 
With  both  your  virtues  ? 

Bube.  A  most  happy  hour, 
When  we  see  you,  sir. 

Lat.  When  you  hear  me  then. 
It  will  be  happier :  The  duke  greets  you  both 
Thus ;  and  though  you  may  touch  no  money,  father. 
Yet  you  may  take  it  [Ginny  monef. 

Rutee.  'Tis  his  highness*  bounty ; 
But  yet  to  me,  and  tiiese  that  have  put  off 
The  world,  superfluous. 

Fitke.  We  have  heard  of  late 
His  highness'  good  success. 

Bubie.  And  gratulate  it. 

Lai.  Indeed  he  hath  'scaped  a  strange  conspiracy. 
Thanks  to  his  stars ;  which  stars  he  prays  by  me. 
You  would  again  consult,  and  make  a  judgment 
On  what  you  lately  erected  for  my  love. 

Rutee,  Oh,  sir,  we  dare  not  1 

Fitke.  For  our  lives  ! 

Bube.  It  is 
The  prince's  scheme  1 

Lai.  To  encounter  with  that  fear, 
Here's,  to  assure  you,  his  signet;  write  your  names, 
And  be  secured  all  three. 
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Bube.  Wt  moat  entreat  some  time,  lii 

LaL  I  moit  then 
Entreat,  it  be  as  prMCnt  as  ;roa  can. 

Fitke.  Have  job  the  ■cheme  hota  ? 

Lai.  Yet. 

Rutee.  1  iTould  yoa  bad,  lir. 
Another  warrant '. 

Lai.  What  would  that  do  ? 

Ruiee.  Marry, 
We  baie  a  doctor,  ur,  that  in  this  busiai 
Would  not  perfbnn  the  second  part. 

Lai.  Not  him 
That  yoQ  writ  to  me  of  ? 

Riaee.  The  very  same. 

Lai.  1  Ehould  hate  d 
Here  is  a  warrant,  fathe 
That  he  had  solely  applied  himself  \ 

Riaee.  And  to  these  studies  too,  sir ;  in  this  field 
He  was  initialed.     But  we  sbaU  hardly  draw 
Him  from  Ms  chair. 

Lai.  Tell  him  he  shall  haTe  gold 

Fuke.  Oh,  such  a  syllable  would  make  him  to 
Ever  to  breathe  in  your  sight.  [forswear 

Lai.  How  then? 

Fiake.   Sir,  he,  if  yon  do  please  to  give  him  any 
Must  have  it  eoniey'd  under  a  paper.  [thing. 

Rustt.  Or  left  behind  some  book  in  his  study. 

Btibe.  Or  in  some  old  wall. 

Fiike.  Where  bis  familiars 
May  tell  him  of  it,  and  Chat  pleases  him,  sir. 

Babe.  Or  else,  I'll  go  and  assay  him. 

Lot.  Take  gold  with  yon. 

Rwet.  That  will  not  be  unin.  Giro  it  the  boy. 

He  knows  bia  holes,  and  how  lo  bsit  bis  spirits. 
Pip.  We  must  lay  in  sereral  places,  sir. 
Riuee.  That's  true ;  that  if  one  come  not,  the 
other  may  hit. 
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f.a(.  Well,  go  then.  Is  he  so  learned,  gentlemen  ? 

Fitke.  The  very  top  of  our  profession,  mouth  of 
the  fates  '. 
Pray  heaien  his  spirits  be  in  good  humour  lo  take, 
They'll  fling  the  gold  about  tbe  house  else  1 

Bube.  Ay, 
And  beat  Ihe  ftw,  if  he  go  not  well 
Fumish'd  with  holy  water. 

Fitke.  Sir,  you  must  observe  turn. 

Bute.  Not  cross  him  in  a  word ;  for  (ben  be'i 


this? 


Wbi 


Rutee.  Chief  gentleman  of  the  duke's  chamber 

Norb.   Oh,  let  him  be  ;  good  even  to  him  :  he'i 

I'll  spare  his  compliment,  tell  him.   What's  here  . 
The  gmilure  nocturnal,  longitude 
At  twenly-one  d^rees.  the  latitude 
At  forty-nine  and  tea  minutes?     How  are  tbi 
Cardinei  9 

Fiske.  Libra  in  twenty  .four,  forty-four  minutes 
And  Capricorn 

fforb.  1  see  it ;  see  the  pUoets, 
Where,   bow   they    are   disposed;   the 
Mereuty, 


Man  with  the  Dragim'i  tail  in  the  third  booae. 

And  part  Fortunm  in  the  /kd  Cali, 

Then  Jupiler  in  the  twelfth,  tbe  Caeodemmt. 

Bnb«.  And  Ffnui  in  the  second  Infema  Porta. 

If  orb.  1  see  it ;  peace !  then  Sahtru  in  the  fifth, 
Luna  i'  th'  seventh,  and  much  of  Scorpia, 
Then  Mara  bis  Gaudntm,  rising  in  th'  Ascendent, 
And  join'd  witb  Libra  too,  the  house  of  Ve»tu, 
And  Imuim  Cteli,  Mart  his  exaltation 
Intheserenth  bouse,  Ariet  being  bis  natural  hiKw 
And  where  he  is  now  seated,  and  all  these  shew  bim 
To  be  the  Almulen. 

Ratee.  Yes,  he's  lord  of  tbe  genitnre. 
Whether  yon  eitunioe  it  by  Plohm^'i  way. 
Or  MettaJtalaA't,  Lael,  or  Alkirubu. 

Fiike.  No  other  planet  hath  so  many  dignitie*. 
Either  by  himself,  or  in  regard  of  the  eutpa. 

Korb.  Why,  hold  your  tongue  then,  if  you  know 

The  lady  of  the  horoscope,  being  Libra, 

The  other  part.  JIfan  rula  :  So  that  the  genitorc. 

Being  noclumal,  Luna  is  the  higheat, 

None  else  being  in  sufficient  dignity. 

She  being  in  Ariet  in  tbe  seventh  hoaae. 

Where  Sol  exalted,  is  the  Aiehoroden. 

Bube.  Yea,  for  yon  see  he  hath  bis  farnsiis* 
In  the  degrees  where  she  is,  and  enjoyi 
By  that  sLi  dignities. 

Fitke.  Which  are  clearly  more 
Than  any  else  that  view  her  in  the  scheme. 

Norb.  Why,  I  saw  this,  and  could  have  laid  joo 
That  he  beholds  her  with  a  trine  asptet  [MO, 

Here  out  of  Sagitlary^  almost  qnartile. 
And  how  that  Mart  out  of  the  self-tame  booK, 
(But  another  sign)  here  by  a  plaligHe  aspect 
Ixioks  at'Cbe  hjileg,  with  a  quartile  ruling 
The  house  where  the  sun  is ;  aU  this  could  I 
Have  told  you,  but  that  you'll  out-nm  me ;  am 

That  ^is  same  quartile  aspect  to  tbe  lady  of  life. 
Here  in  ibe  seventh,  promise*  some  danger, 
Cauda  Draoonit  being  so  near  Mart, 
And  Caput  Algol  in  the  bonse  of  death. 

Lai.   How.  sir?  I  pray  you  dear  that. 

Norb.  What  is  the  question  first  ? 

Rutee.  Of  the  dukes  life;  what  dangenthnaten 

Norb.  Apparent,  and  those  sadden,  when  the 
Or  Aiehoroden  by  directiaa  come  [Ay'V 

To  a  quartile  opposition  of  the  place 
Where  Man  is  in  Ihe  geDilure,  (which  is  unr  at 

hand) 
Or  else  oppose  lo  Mart  himself;  expect  it. 

Lat.  But  they  may  be  prevented  ? 

JVori.  Wisdom  only, 
That  rules  the  stan,  may  do  it ;  for  Mart  being 
Lord  of  the  geniture  in  Capricorn, 
Is,  if  you  mark  it,  now  a  Seitih  here. 
With  Veaut  lady  of  tbe  horoscope. 
So  she  being  in  her  enJiuni.  which  is  Setrpia, 
And  Mart  his  gaudium,  is  o'er-ruled  by  him. 
And  clear  debilitaled  live  degree* 
Beaesth  her  ordinary  power,  so 
Tlat,  at  the  moat,  she  can  but  mitigalE. 

Lai.  Yon  cannot  name  the  persona  bring  this 

Xorb.  No,  that  tbe  stars  ten  aaaot;  keyname 
That  is  a  work,  sir,  of  another  place.       [oo  man  ; 
Rutte.  Tell  him  whom  yon  (aspect,  and  hell 
gUBM  direwdly. 
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Lai,  Sir,  we  do  fear  one  Aubrey ;  if  'twere  be, 
I  should  be  glad  ;  for  we  should  soon  prevent  him. 
JFiske.  [Aside  to  Norbrbt.]  I  know  him  ;  the 
duke's  kinsman ;  a  tall  man. 
L4iy  hold  oft,  Norbret. 

I^orb.  Let  me  pause  a  little : 
Is  he  not  near  of  kin  unto  the  duke  ? 
Lai,  Yes,  reverend  sir. 
Worb.  Fart  for  your  reverence  I 
Keep  it  till  then. — And  somewhat  high  of  stature  ? 
Lai,  He  is  so. 

I^orb.  How  old  is  he?  [^»««toPi«K«. 

Fiske.  About  seven -and-fifty. — 
Norb.  His  head  and  beard  inclining  to  be  grey. 
Ltii.  Right,  sir. 
■         Fiake,  And  fiit.  <  [^«<f«  to  Noammr. 

11        JVorb,  He's  somewhat  corpulent,  is  he  not  ? 
Lat.  You  speak  the  man,  sir. 
Norb,  WeU,  look  to  him  I  Farewell !  [Exit. 

L€U.  Oh,  it  is  Aubrey. — Gentlemen,  1  pray  ye, 
Let  me  receive  this  under  all  your  hands. 

Rusee.  Why,  he  will  shew  you  him  in  his  magic 
If  you  entreat  him,  and  but  gratify  [glftssi 

A  spirit  or  two  more. 

Lot.  He  shall  eat  gold, 
If  he  will  have  it ;  so  shall  you  all.  There's  that 
Amongst  you  first.  [Giving  mwiey."]  Let  me  have 

this  to  send 
The  duke  in  the  mean  time ;  and  then  what  sights 
You  please  to  shew.     I'll  have  you  so  rewarded 
As  never  artists  were  ;  yon  sh^  to  court 
Along  with  me,  and  there  wait  not  your  fortunes. 

[Ea^it. 
Bube,  We  have  a  pretty  part  of 't  in  our  pockets. 
Boy,  we  will  all  be  new ;  you  shall  along  too. 

[E*€unU 


SCENE  III.— Cabn.^^  Rwm  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Sophia,  Matilda,  and  Eorm. 

JIfa/.  Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  urges, 
With  such  submiss  beseeches  ;  nor  remain 
So  strictly  bound  to  sorrow  for  your  son. 
That  nothing  else,  though  never  so  befitting. 
Obtains  your  ears  or  observation. 

Soph,  What  would  she  say  ?  I  hear. 

Edith,  My  suit  is,  madam. 
That  you  would  please  to  think  as  well  of  justice 
Due  to  your  son's  revenge,  as  of  more  wrong  added 
To  both  yourselves  for  it,  in  only  grieving. 
Th'  undaunted  power  of  princes  should  not  be 
Confined  in  deedless  cold  calamity  ; 
Anger,  the  twin  of  Sorrow,  in  your  wrongs 
Should  not  be  smother'd,  when  his  right  of  birth 
Claims  th'  air  as  well,  and  force  of  coming  forth. 

Soph,  Sorrow  is  due  already ;  Anger  never 
Should  be  conceived,  but  where  it  may  be  bom 
In  some  ftict  fit  to  employ  his  active  fiame. 
That  else  consumes  who  bears  it,  and  abides 
Lilce  a  false  star  that  quenches  as  it  glides. 

Edith,  I  have  such  means  to  employ  it,  as  your 
Can  think  no  better,  easier,  or  securer ;  [wish 

And  such  as,  but  for  the  honours  I  intend 
To  your  partakings,  I  alone  could  end. 
But  your  parts  in  all  dues  to  crying  blood 


For  vengeance  in  the  shedder,  are  much  greater. 
And  therefore   should  work  your   hands  to  his 

slaughter ; 
For  your  consent  to  which,  'twere  infinite  wrong 
To  your  severe  and  most  impartial  justice, 
To  move  you  to  forget  so  false  a  son 
As  with  a  mother's  duty  made  you  curse  him. 

Mat.  Edith,  he  is  forgot  for  any  son 
Bom  of  my  mother,  or  to  me  a  brother ; 
For,  should  we  still  perform  our  rights  to  him, 
We  should  partake  his  wrongs,  and  as  foul  be 
In  blood  and  damned  parricide  as  he  : 
And  therefore  tell  the  happy  means  that  heaven 
Puts  in  thy  hand,  for  all  our  long'd-for  freedom 
From  so  abhorr'd  and  impious  a  monster. 

Soph,  Tellwhat  she  will,  I'lllend  nor  hand  norear 
To  whatsoever  heaven  puts  in  her  power.       [Exit, 

Mat,  How   strange  she  is  to  what  she  chiefly 
wishes ! 
Sweet  Edith,  be  not  any  thought  the  more 
Discouraged  in  thy  purpose,  but  assured 
Her  heart  and  prayers  are  thine  ;  and  that  we  two 
Shall  be  enough  to  all  we  wish  to  do. 

Edith,  Madam,  myself  alone,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Shall  be  afforded  power  enough  from  heaven 
To  end  the  murderer.     All  I  wish  of  you, 
Is  but  some  richer  ornaments  and  jewels 
Than  I  am  able  to  provide  myself. 
To  help  out  the  derects  of  my  poor  beauty, 
That  yet  hath  been  enough,  as  now  it  is. 
To  make  his  fancy  mad  with  my  desire. 
But  you  know,  madam,  women  never  can 
Be  too  fair  to  torment  an  amorous  man ; 
,  And  this  man's  torments  I  would  heighten  still, 
Till  at  their  highest  he  be  fit  to  kill. 

Mat,  Thou  shalt  have  all  my  jewels  and  my 
mother's ; 
And  thou  shalt  paint  too,  that  his  blood's  desire 
May  make  him  perish  in  a  painted  fire. 
Hast  thou  been  with  him  yet  ? 

Edith,  Been  with  him  ?  no  ; 
I  set  that  hour  back  to  haste  more  his  longing : 
But  I  have  promised  to  his  instruments, 
The  admittance  of  a  visit  at  our  house ; 
Where  yet  I  would  receive  him  with  all  lustre 
My  sorrow  would  give  leave  to,  to  remove 
Suspicion  of  my  purpose. 

Mat,  Thou  shalt  have 
All  I  can  add,  sweet  wench,  in  jewels,  tires ; 
I'll  be  myself  thy  dresser.    Nor  may  I 
Serve  my  own  love  with  a  contracted  husband 
More  sweetly,  nor  more  amply,  than  may'st  thou 
Thy  forward  will  with  his  bewitch 'd  affections  I 
Aflfect'st  thou  any  personal  aid  of  mine. 
My  noblest  Edith  ? 

Edith.  Nought  but  your  kind  prayer. 
For  full  efiect  and  speed  of  my  affair. 

Mat,  They  are  thine,  my  Ectith,  as  for  me  my 
own: 
For  thou  well  know'st,  if  blood  shed  of  the  best 
Should  cool  and  be  forgotten,  who  would  fear 
To  shed  blood  still  ?  or  where,  alas,  were  then 
The  endless  love  we  owe  to  worthy  men  ? 

Edith,  Love  of  the  worthiest  ever  bless  your 
highness  I  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  v: 


SCENE  I,— Another  in  the  same. 


Enter  Roluo  (with  a  gUuu),  Aubrby,  and  Servants. 

Roilo.  I  never  studied  my  glass  till  now  ; 
It  is  exceeding  well ;  now  leave  me.     Cousin, 
How  takes  your  eye  the  object  ? 

Aub,  I  have  learned 
So  much,  sir,  of  the  courtier,  as  to  say 
Your  person  does  become  your  habit ;  but, 
Being  call'd  unto  it  by  a  noble  war, 
Would  grace  an  armour  better. 

Rollo.  You  are  still 
For  that  great  art  of  which  you  are  the  master : 
Yet  I  must  tell  you,  that  to  the  encounters 
We  oft  attempt,  arm'd  only  thus,  we  bring 
As  troubled  blood,  fears  mix'd  with  flattering  hopes, 
The  danger  in  the  service  too  as  great. 
As  when  we  are  to  charge  quite  through  and  through 
The  body  of  an  army. 

Aub.  I'll  not  argue 
How  you  may  rank  the  dangers,  but  will  die  in't. 
The  ends  which  they  arrive  at  are  as  distant 
In  every  circumstance,  aafaraa  honour 
Is  from  shame  and  repentance. 

Rollo,  You  are  sour. 

Aub.  I  would  speak  my  free  thoughts,  yet  not 
appear  so ; 
Nor  am  I  so  ambitious  of  the  title 
Of  one  that  dares  task  any  thing  that  runs 
Against  the  torrent  of  his  own  opinion, 
That  I  affect  to  speak  aught  may  offend  you  : 
And  therefore,  gracious  sir,  be  pleased  to  think 
My  manners  of  discretion  have  inform'd  me. 
That  I  was  bom,  in  all  good  ends,  to  serve  you, 
And  not  to  check  at  what  concerns  me  not : 
I  look  not  with  sore  eyes  on  your  rich  outside. 
Nor  rack  my  thoughts  to  find  out  to  what  purpose 
'Tis  now  employed  ;  I  wish  it  may  be  good. 
And  that,  I  hope,  offends  not.     For  a  subject 
Towards  his  prince,  in  things  indifferent. 
To  use  th'  austereness  of  a  censuring  Cato 
Is  arrogance,  not  freedom. 

Rollo,  I  commend 
This  temper  in  you,  and  will  cherish  it. 

Enter  Hamowd,  with  Lettert. 
They  come  from  Roan  ?  Latorch  employ'd  you  ? 

Ham,  True,  sir. 

Rollo.  I  must  not  now  be  troubled  with  a  thought 
Of  any  new  design.    Good  Aubrey,  read  'em  ; 
And  as  they  shall  direct  you,  use  my  power, 
Or  to  reply  or  execute. 

Aub,  I  will,  sir. 

RoUo.  And,  captain,  bring  a  squadron  of  our 
guard 
To  the  house  that  late  was  Baldwin's,  and  there 

Ham,  I  shall.  [wait  me. 

Rollo,  Some  two  hours  hence. 

Ham,  With  my  best  care. 

Rollo,  Inspire  me>  Love,  and  be  thy  deity 
Or  scom'd  or  fear'd,  as  now  thou  favour'st  me  ! 

lExiU 

Ham.  My  stay  to  do  my  duty,  may-be,  wrongs 
Your  lordship's  privacy. 

Aub.  Captain,  your  love 
Is  ever  welcome.    I  entreat  your  patience 
Wliile  I  peruse  these. 

Ham,  I  attend  your  pleasure. 


Aub.  [Re€tda.^  How's  this?  a  plot  on  me ! 

Ham,  What  is  contain'd  iAsidr. 

V  th'  letters  that  I  brought,  thai  thus  transports 
him? 

Aub.  To  be  wrought  on  by  rqgnes,  and  have  my 
head 
Brought  to  the  axe  by  knaves  that  dieat  tar  bread  ? 
The  creatures  of  a  parasite,  a  slave  ? 
I  find  you  here,  Latorch,  nor  wonder  at  it ; 
But  that  this  honest  captain  should  be  made 
His  instrument,  afflicts  me :  I'll  make  trial 
Whether  his  will  or  weakness  made  him  do  iU — 
Captain,  you  saw  the  duke,  when  he  commanded 
I  should  do  what  these  letters  did  direct  me  ; 
And  I  presume  you  think  I'll  not  ne^ect. 
For  fear  or  &vour,  to  remove  all  dangers,       * 
How  near  soe'er  that  man  can  be  to  me 
From  whom  they  should  have  birth. 

Ham,  It  is  oonfirm'd. 

Aub.  Nor  would  you,  captain,  I  believe,  refiiae. 
Or  for  respect  of  thankfulness,  or  hopes. 
To  use  your  sword  with  fullest  confidence 
Where  he  shall  bid  you  strike. 

Ham,  I  never  have  done. 

Attb.  Nor. will,  I  think. 

Ham.  I  hope  it  is  not  question'd. 

Aub.  The  means  to  have  it  so  is  now  proposed 
vou. 
Draw ;  so,  'tis  well ;  and  next,  cut  off  my  head ! 

Ham.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Aub.  'Tis,  sir,  the  duke's  pleasure ; 
My  innocence  hath  made  me  dangerous. 
And  I  must  be  removed,  and  you  the  man 
Must  act  his  wiU. 

Ham.  I'll  be  a  traitor  first. 
Before  I  serve  it  thus  ! 

Aub,  It  must  be  done ; 
And,   that  you  may  not  doubt  it,  there's  yoar 

warrant. 
But  as  you  read,  remember,  Hamond,  that 
I  never  wrong'd  one  of  your  brave  proficssion ; 
And,  though  it  be  not  manly,  I  must  grieve 
That  man  of  whose  love  I  was  most  ambitious 
Could  find  no  object  of  his  hate  but  me. 

Ham.  It  is  no  time  to  talk  now.    Honoor'd  sir. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  thy  servant :  I  am  wrong'd. 
And  cannot,  being  now  to  serve  the  duke. 
Stay  to  express  the  manner  how ;  but  if 
I  do  not  suddenly  give  you  strong  proo& 
Your  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own, 
May  I  live  base,  and  die  so !  Sir,  yonr  pardon. 

[£"-r#/. 

Aub,  I  am  both  ways  ruin'd,  both  ways  mark'd 
for  slaughter  1 
On  every  side,  about,  behind,  before  me, 
My  certain  fate  is  fix'd  I    Were  I  a  knave  now, 
I  could  avoid  this ;  had  my  actions 
But  mere  relations  to  thieir  own  ends,  I  could 

'scape  now. 
Oh,  Honesty !  thou  elder  child  of  Virtue, 
Thou  seed  of  Heaven,  why,  to  acquire  thy  good- 


Should  malice  and  distrust  stick  thorns  before  us. 
And  make  us  swim  unto  thee,  hung  with  hazards  ? 
But  Heaven  is  got  by  suffering,  not  disputing  ! 
Say  he  knew  this  before-hand,  where  am  I  then  ? 
Or  say  he  do  not  know  it,  whereas  my  loyalty  } 
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I  know  hb  nature,  troubled  as  the  sea, 
And  as  the  sea  deTouring  when  he's  vez'd. 
And  1  know  princes  are  their  own  expounders. 
Am  I  afraid  of  death  ?  of  dying  nobly  ? 
Of  dying  in  mine  innocence  uprightly  ? 
Have  I  met  death  in  all  his  forms,  and  fears, 
Now  on  the  points  of  swords,  now  pitched  on 
i  lances, 

I    In  fires,  in  storms  of  arrows,  battles*  breaches, 
'    And  shall  I  now  shrink  from  him,  when  he  courts 
I    Smiling  and  full  of  sanctity?  I'll  meet  him  ;    [me, 
,    My  loyal  hand  and  heart  shall  give  this  to  him, 
I    And,  though  it  bear  beyond  what  poets  feign 
A  punishment,  duty  shall  meet  that  pain  ; 
And  my  most  constant  heart,  to  do  him  good, 
I    Shall  check  at  neither  pale  affright  nor  blood. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mes,  The  duchess  presently  would  crave  your 

presence. 
Aub,  I  come ;  and  Aubrey,  now  resolve  to  keep 
Thy  honour  living,  though  thy  body  sleep !    lExit. 


SCENE  II — A  Boom  in  the  Howe  of  Balhwiv. 
Enter  Edith  ami  a  Boy ;  a  Banquet  tet  out. 

Edith.    Now  for  thy  father's  murder  and  the 

ruin 
All  chastity  shall  suffer  if  he  reign !  IKueeU. 

Thou   blessed   soul,    look    down,   and    steel  thy 

daughter. 
Look  on  the  sacrifice  she  comes  to  send  thee. 
And  through  the  bloody  clouds  behold  my  piety  ! 
Take  firom  my  cold  heart  fear,  from  my  sex  pity, 
And  as  I  wipe  these  tears  off,  shed  for  thee. 
So  all  remembrance  may  I  lose  of  mercy  ! 
Give  me  a  woman's  anger  bent  to  blood. 
The  wildness  of  the  winds  to  drown  his  prayers  ! 
Storm-like  may  my  destruction  fall  upon  him. 
My  rage,  like  roving  billows  as  they  rise, 
Pour'd  on  his  soul  to  sink  it !     Give  me  flattery, 
(For  yet  my  constant  soul  ne'er  knew  dissembling) 
Flattery  the  food  of  fools,  that  I  may  rock  him 
And  lull  him  in  the  down  of  his  desires ; 
That  in  the  height  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes, 
His  Heaven  forgot,  and  all  his  lusts  upon  him. 
My  hand,  like  thunder  from  a  cloud,  may  seize 

him ! —  IHisci. 

I  hear  him  come ;  go,  boy,  and  entertain  him. 

fiONQ  by  the  Uoy. 

Take,  oh.  take  thoee  Upa  away. 
That  to  sweetly  were  forsworn. 

And  those  eyes,  like  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mem  : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  ot  love,  though  seal*d  in  vain. 

Hide.  oh.  hide  those  hUls  of  snow. 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bean. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears ; 

But  first  set  my  peor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  thoae  Soy  chains  1^  thee. 

Enter  Rollo. 

Hollo,  What  bright  star,  taking  Beauty's  form 
upon  her. 
In  all  the  happy  lustre  of  Heaven's  glory. 
Has  dropp'd  down  from  the  sky  to  comfort  me  r 
Wonder  of  nature,  let  it  not  prophane  thee 


My  rude  hand  touch  thy  beauty ;  nor  this  kiss, 
The  gentle  sacrifice  of  love  and  service, 
Be  offerM  to  the  honour  of  thy  sweetness. 

Edith,  My  gracious  lord,  no  deity  dwells  here. 
Nor  nothing  of  that  virtue,  but  obedience ; 
The  servant  to  your  will  affects  no  flattery. 

Rollo.  Can  it  be  flattery  to  swear  those  eyes 
Are  Love's  eternal  lamps  he  fires  all  hearts  with  ? 
That  tongue  the  smart  string  to  his  bow  ?  those 
The  deadly  shafts  he  sends  into  our  souls  ?    [sighs 
Oh,  look  upon  me  with  thy  spring  of  beauty  ! 

Edith.  Your  grace  is  fidl  of  game. 

Rollo.  By  heaven,  my  Edith, 
Thy  mother  fed  on  roses  when  she  bred  thee. 

Edith.  And  thine  on  brambles,  that  have  prick'd 
her  heart  out !  lAside. 

Rollo.  The  sweetness  of  the  Arabian  wind,  still 
blowing 
Upon  the  treasures  of  perfumes  and  spices. 
In  all  their  pride  and  pleasures,  call  thee  mistress  ! 

Edith.  Will't  please  you  sit,  sir  ? 

Rollo.  So  you  please  sit  by  me.  [TVy  tit 

Fair  gentle  maid,  there  is  no  speaking  to  thee ; 
The  excellency  that  appears  upon  thee 
Ties  up  my  tongue !     Pray  speak  to  me. 

Edith.  Of  what,  sir? 

Rollo.  Of  any  thing,  any  thing  is  excellent. 
Will  you  take  my  directions  ?  Speak  of  love  Uien  ; 
Speak  of  thy  fair  self,   Edith ;  and  while  thou 

speak'st, 
Let  me,  thus  languishing,  give  up  myself,  wench. 

Edith.  He  has  a  strange  cunning  tongue.  lAtide."] 
— Why  do  you  sigh,  sir  ?— 
How  masterly  he  turns  himself  to  catch  me  ! 

Rollo.  The  way  to  Paradise,  my  gentle  maid. 
Is  hard  and  crooked,  scarce  repentance  finding. 
With  all  her  holy  helps,  the  door  to  enter. 
Give  me  thy  hand  :  What  dost  Uiou  feel  1 

Edith.  Your  tears,  sir ; 
You  weep  extremely. — Strengthen  me  now,  jus- 
tice !—  lAride. 

Why  are  these  sorrows,  sir  ? 

Rollo.  Thou  wilt  never  love  me 
If  I  should  tell  thee  ;  yet  there's  no  way  left 
Ever  to  purchase  this  bless'd^Paradise, 
But  swimming  thither  in  these  tears. 

Edith.  I  stagger ! 

Rollo.  Are  they  not  drops  of  blood  ? 

Edith.  No. 

Rollo.  They  are  for  blood  then. 
For  guiltless  blood !  and  they  must  drop,  my  Edith, 
They  must  thus  drop,  till  I  have  drown'd  my  mis-  4 
chiefs. 

Edith.  If  this  be  true,  I  have  no  strength  to 
touch  him.  lAHde. 

Rollo.  I  pr' jthee  look  upon  me ;  turn  not  from 
me  ! 
Alas,  I  do  confess  I'm  made  of  mischief, 
Begot  with  all  men's  miseries  upon  me ; 
But  see  my  sorrows,  maid,  and  do  not  thou. 
Whose  only  sweetest  sacrifice  is  softness, 
Whose  true  condition  tenderness  of  nature 

Edith.  My  anger  melts ;  oh,  I  shall  lose  my 
justice !  lAride. 

Rollo.  Do  not  thou  learn  to  kill  with  cruelty, 
As  I  have  done;  to  murder  with  thy  eyes. 
Those  blessed  eyes,  as  I  have  done  with  malice. 
When  thou  hast  wounded  me  to  death  with  scorn, 
(As  I  deserve  it,  lady)  for  my  true  love. 
When  thou  hast  loaden  me  with  earth  for  ever, 
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Take  heed  my  sorrowa,  and  the  stinga  I  suffer, 
Take  Hued  my  nightly  dreams  of  death  and  horror, 
Pursue  thee  not;   no  time  shall  tell  thy  griefs 

then, 
Nor  shall  an  hour  of  joy  add  to  thy  beauties 
Look  not  upon  me  as  I  kiU'd  thy  father  ; 
As  I  was  smear'd  in  blood,  do  thou  not  hate  me ; 
But  thus,  in  whiteness  of  my  wash'd  repentance, 
In  my  heart's  tears  and  tnith.  of  loye  to  Edith, 

In  my  fair  life  hereafter 

Edith,  He  will  fool  me  !  lAtide. 

RoUo,    Oh,  with  thine  angel-eyes  behold  and 

bless  me ! 
Of  HeaTen  we  call  for  mercy,  and  obtain  it ; 
To  Justice  for  our  right  on  earth,  and  hare  it ; 
Of  thee  I  beg  for  love  ;  save  me,  and  give  it  \ 
Edith.  Now,  Heaven,  thy  help,  or  I  am  gone 

for  ever ; 
His  tongue  has  tum'd  me  into'melting  pity  !  lAside. 

Enter  Hamomd  and  Guard. 

Ham.  Keep  the  doors  safe ;  and,  upon  pain  of 
Let  no  man  enter  till  I  give  the  word.  [death, 

Guard.  We  shall,  sir.  lExeunL 

Ham.  Here  he  is,  in  all  his  pleasure : 
I  have  my  wish. 

Rolh.  How  now  ?  why  dost  thou  stare  so  ? 

Edith,  A  help,  I  hope  ! 

RoUo.  What  dost  thou  here  ?  who  sent  thee  ? 

Ham,  My  brother,  and  the  base  malicious  office 
Thou  mad'st  me  do  to  Aubrey.     Pray  ! 

Rolh,  Pray? 

Ham,  Pray ! 
Pray,  if  thou  canst  pray ;  I  shall  kill  thy  soul  else ! 
Pray  suddenly ! 

RoUo,  Thou  canst  not  be  so  traitorous  ! 

Ham.  It  is  a  justice. — Stay,  lady  ! 
For  I  perceive  your  end  :  a  woman's  hand 
Must  not  rob  me  of  vengeance. 

Edith,  'Tis  my  glory! 

Ham,  'Tis  mine  ;  stay,  and  share  with  me. — 
By  the  gods,  RoUo, 
There  is  no  way  to  save  thy  life  I 

Rolh.  No  ? 

Ham,  No : 
It  is  so  monstrous,  no  repentance  cures  it ! 

Rolh,  Why  then,  thou  shalt  kill  her  first ;  and 
what  this  blood  iSeizes  Edith. 

Will  cast  upon  thy  cursed  head 

Ham.  Poor  guard,  sir  I 

Edith,  Spare  not,  brave  captain  ! 
*     Rolh,  Fear,  or  the  devil  have  thee  !     [mother, 

Ham,  Such  fear,  sir,  as  you  gave  your  honoured 
When  your  most  virtuous  brother  shield-like  held 
Such  I'll  give  you.     Put  her  away.  [her, 

Rolh,  1  will  not ; 
I  will  not  die  so  tamely. 

Ham,  Murderous  villain. 
Wilt  thou  draw  seas  of  blood  upon  thee  ? 

Edith,  Fear  not; 
Kill  him,  good  captain  !  any  way  dispatch  him ! 
My  body's  honour'd  with  diat  sword  that  through 

me 
Sends  his  black  soul  to  hell  !  Oh,  but  for  one 

Ham.  Shake  him  off  bravely.  [hand! 

Edith,  He  is  too  strong.     Strike  him  ! 

Ham,  [They  ttraggle^  Rollo  tehees  Edith's 
dagger."]  Oh,  am  I  with  yon,  sir  ?  Now 
keep  yon  from  him  I 
What,  has  he  got  a  knife  ? 


Edith.  Look  to  him,  captain ; 
For  now  he  will  be  mischievous. 

Ham,  Do  you  smile,  sir  .' 
Does  it  so  tickle  you  .>     Have  at  you  onee  more  \ 

Edith.  Oh,  bravely  tfamst  1  Take  heed  he  come 
not  in,  sir. 
To  him  again  ;  yon  gfve  him  too  much  respite. 

Rolh.  Yet  wilt  thou  save  my  Ufe?  and  I'll  for- 
give  thee. 
And  give  thee  all,  all  honours,  all  advancements. 
Call  thee  my  friend  ! 

Edith,  Strike,  strike,  and  hear  him  not ! 
His  tongue  will  tempt  a  saint. 

Rolh,  Oh,  for  my  soul  sake  ! 

Edith,  Save  nothing  of  him  ! 

Ham,  Now  for  your  farewell ! 
Are  you  so  wary  ?  take  yon  that !  {Stab*  Am. 

Rolh,  Thou  that  too  !  ISUiJbt  tw. 

Oh,  thou  hast  killed  me  basely,  basely,  baselj ! 

{pUs. 

Edith,  The  just  reward  of  murder  fiJls  apoo 
How  do  you,  sir  ?  has  he  not  hurt  you .'       [thee ! 

Ham,  No; 
I  feel  not  any  thing. 

Aub,  { Within^  I  chai^  yon  let  us  pass  \ 

Guard,  [  Within.]  You  cannot  yet,  sir. 

Avh.  I'll  make  way  then. 

Guard,  We  are  sworn  to  our  captain : 
And,  till  he  give  the  word 

Ham.  Now  let  them  in  there. 

Enter  Sophia,  BIatiu)A,  Aubrbt,  Lords,  amf  AtieDdoU 

Soph,  Oh,  there  he  lies !  Sorrow  on  sorrow  seeks 
Oh,  in  his  blood  he  Ues !  [^  ■ 

Aub,  Had  you  spoke  sooner. 
This  might  have  been  prevented.  Take  the  dncbea, 

And  lead  her  off ;  this  is  no  sight  for  her  eyes. 

[SoFBU  led  0*^- 

Mat.  Oh,  bravely  done,  wench  ! 
Edith.  There  stands  the  noble  doer.  ,    ^ 

Mat,  May  honour  ever  seek  thee  for  thy  justice . 
Oh,  *twas  a  deed  of  high  and  brave  adventure, 
A  justice  even  for  Heaven  to  envy  at ! 
Farewell,  my  sorrows,  and  my  tears  take  truce, 
My  wishes  are  come  round  !  Oh,  bloody  brotbcr, 
Till  this  hour  never  beauteous  ;  till  thy  lifti 
like  a  full  sacrifice  for  all  thy  mischief,  ^ 

Flow'd  from  thee  in  these  rivers,  never  righteous  .^ 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  are  quarried  with  their  joys  now. 
My  longing  heart  even  leaping  out  for  lightnea  •  ^ 
But,  die  thy  black  sins  with  thee  ;  I  forgive  thee . 
Aub.  Wlio  did  this  deed.' 
Ham.  I,  and  I'H  answer  it !  C^- 

Edith,  He  faints  !  Oh,  that  same  cursed  kntfe 
Aub.  How  ?  [has  kiU'd  bun . 

Edith,  He  snatch'd  it  fiom  my  hand  for  whom 

And  as  they  grappled [I  bore  it ; 

Aub.  Justice  is  ever  equal ! 
Had  it  not  been  on  him,  thou  hadst  died  too  honest. 

Did  you  know  of  his  death  ? 

Edith.  Yes,  and  rejoice  in't.  , 

Aub,  I  am  sorry  for  your  youth  then,  for  though 

the  strictness 
Of  law  shall  not  fall  on  you,  that  of  life 
Must  presently.     Go,  to  a  cloister  carry  her ; 
And  there  for  ever  lead  your  life  in  penitence 

Edith,  Best  father  to  my  soul,  I  give  you  tb*n»T 
And  now  my  fair  revenges  have  their  ends,  l*''^ ; 
My  vows  shall  be  my  kin,  my  prayen  my  fr*^J?^ 


( 
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Enter  Latorch  and  the  Jugglers,  at  tht  door. 
I^at.  Stay  there  ;  I'll  step  in,  and  prepare  the 
Worb,  We  shall  have  brave  rewards  !       [duke. 
Fiske.  That's  without  question. 
L»at.  By  this  time,  where's  my  huffing  friend, 
lord  Aubrey ! 
Where's  that  good  gentleman  ?   Oh,  I  could  laugh 

now, 
And  burst  myself  with  mere  imagination : 
A  wise  man,  and  a  valiant  man,  a  just  man. 
Should  suffer  himself  to  be  juggled  out  o'  th'  world 
By  a  number  of  poor  gipsies  1  Farewell,  swash 

buckler ; 
For  I  know  thy  mouth  is  cold  enough  by  this  time. 
A  hundred  of  ye  I  can  shave  as  neatly. 
And  ne'er  draw  blood  in  show.    Now  shall  my 

honour, 
My  power,  and  virtue,  vralk  alone ;  my  pleasure 
Observed  by  all ;  all  knees  bend  to  my  worship ; 
All  suits  to  me,  as  saint  of  all  their  fortunes, 
Preferr'd  and  crowded  to.  What  full  place  of  credit. 
And  what  style  now  ?  your  lordship  ?  no,  'tis  com- 
mon; 
But  that  I'll  think  to-morrow  on. — Now  for  my 
business.  [Conutforfgard. 

Aub,  Who's  there? 
Lat,  Ha  !    dead  ?    my 
Guard,  Latorch,  sir. 
Aub.  Seize  his  body  ! 
Lat.  Oh,  my  fortune  ! 
My  master  dead  ? 

Aub.  And  you,  within  this  half- hour. 
Prepare  yourself,  good  devil !  you  must  to  it ; 
Millions  of  gold  shall  not  redeem  thy  mischiefs. 
I    Behold  the  justice  of  thy  practice,  villain ; 
I   The  mass  of  murders  thou  hast  drawn  upon  us  ; 
'    Behold  thy  doctrine  !  You  look  now  for  reward,  sir, 
To  be  advanced,  I  am  sure,  for  all  your  labours ; 
And  you  shall  have  it.— Make  his  gallows  higher 
I   By  ten  foot  at  the  least,  and  then  advance  him. 
Lat.  Mercy,  mercy ! 
Aub.  It  is  too  late,  fool ! 
Such  as  you  meant  for  me. — Away  with  him  !  — 

IHe  it  Ud  out. 
What  gaping  knaves  are  those  ?  Bring  'em  in,  fel- 
lows.—  [TKejf  art  brought  forveard. 
Now,  what  are  you  ? 

Norb.  Mathematicians, 
Ift  please  your  lordship. 


master  dead?    Aubrey 
[alive  too  ? 


[ir«  U  Meixed. 


Aub.  And  ye  drew  a  figure  ? 

Fiske.  We  have  drawn  many. 

Aub.  For  the  duke,  I  mean,  sir. 
L<atorch's  knaves  you  are  ! 

Norb,  We  know  the  gentleman. 

Aub.  What  did  he  promise  you  ? 

Norb.  We  are  paid  already. 

Aub,  But  I  will  see  you  better  paid  :  Go,  whip 
them  1 

Norb,  We  do  beseech  your  lordship !  we  were 
hired. 

Aub,  I  know  you  were,  and  you  shall  have  your 
hire: 
Whip  *em  extremely ;  whip  that  doctor  there, 
'Till  he  record  himself  a  rogue. 

Norb,  I  am  one,  sir. 

Aub.  Whip  him  for  being  one  ;  and  when  they 
are  whipt. 
Lead  'em  to  the  gallows  to  see  their  patron  hang'd. 
Away  with  them ! 

Norb.  Ah,  good  my  lord  I  [T»«y  are  Ud  out. 

Aub.  Now  to  mine  own  right,  gentlemen. 

1  Lord.  You  have  the  next  indeed ;  we  all  con- 

fess it. 
And  here  stand  ready  to  invest  yon  with  it. 

2  Lord.  Which  to  make  stronger  to  you,  and  the 

surer 
Than  blood  or  mischiefs  dare  infringe  again, 
Behold  this  lady,  sir,  this  noble  lady, 
Full  of  the  blood  as  yon  are,  of  that  nearness ; 
How  blessed  would  it  be 

Aub,  I  apprehend  you ; 
And,  so  the  fair  Matilda  dare  accept  me. 
Her  ever  constant  servant— >— 

Mat,  In  all  pureness, 
In  all  humility  of  heart  and  services, 
To  the  most  noble  Aubrey  I  submit  me. 

Aub,  Then  this  is  our  first  tie.    Now  to  our 

business  1 
1  Lard.  We  are  ready  all  to  put  the  honour  on 

you,  sir. 
Aub.  These  sad  rites  must  be  done  first :  Take 
up  the  bodies ; 
This,  as  he  was  a  prince,  so  princely  funeral 
Shall  wait  upon  htm  ;  on  this  honest  captain, 
The  decency  of  arms ;  a  tear  for  him  too. 
So,  sadly  on,  and,  as  we  view  his  blood. 
May  bis  example  in  our  rule  raise  good  ! 

[firtfunt  with  the  bodies. 
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Db  GAUD,  a  noble  staped  GentUman,  that,  bring  newly 
lighted  from  hu  Travel*,  asHsU  hit  Sister  Oriana, 
in  her  Chate  of  Mikabbl  the  Wiu>-€rO(»«. 

La  Cabtrb,  the  indulgent  Father  to  Mirabkl. 

MiRABSL,  the  WiLD-Qooas,  a  travelled  Monsieur,  and 
great  drfitr  of  all  Ladies  in  the  way  of  Marriage, 
otherwise  their  much  loose  Servant,  at  last  caught 
by  the  despised  Oriana. 

PiNAC,  hit  Fellow-Traveller,  of  a  lively  spirit,  and 
Servant  to  the  no  lets  sprightly  LiixiA-BiAircA. 

Bkixeur,  Companion  to  both,  of  a  stout  blunt  humour, 
in  Love  with  IIo8A1.ura. 

Nantolct,  Father  to  Rosai^ura  and  Lujja-Bianca. 


LuoiBR,  the  rough  and  conjfdent  Tutor  to  Ute 
and  ehi^if  engine  to  entrap  the  WiuyQooBM. 


Oriana,  the  fair  betrothed  </  Huabbu, 
follower  of  the  Chase. 

ROBALITRA,  \  ^^  _  ^,  ,  „ 

LiuoA-BiAifCA.  I  <*«  '"'^  Ihiughters  ^  Nakiulbt. 
PxTBJXA,  their  Waiting- Womem. 
Mariana,  an  English  Courtezan 
A  Young  Han  ditguited  at  a  Factor. 
Page,  Servmnts,  Singing-Boy,  Two  Mo^aaitta, 
Four  Women. 


SCENE,— Paris. 
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SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  La  Castre's  House. 
Enter  Dx  Qaro.  and  a  Footboy. 

De  Ga.  Sirrah,  you  know  I  have  rid  hard  ;  stir 
And  let  him  want  no  Utter.  [my  horse  weU, 

Boy.  I  am  sure  I  have  run  hard ; 
'Would  somebody  would  walk   me,  and  see   me 

litter'd, 
For  I  think  my  fellow  horse  cannot  in  reason 
Desire  more  rest,  nor  take  up  his  chamber  before 

me: 
But  we  are  the  beasts  now,  and  the  beasts  are  our 
masters. 
De  Ga.  When  you  have  done,  step  to  the  ten- 
crown  ordinary 

Boy.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  for  I  have  a  twenty- 
crown  stomach. 
De  Ga.  And  there  bespeak  a  dinner. 
Boy.  [Going."]  Yes,  sir,  presently. 
De  Ga.  For  whom,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 
Boy.  For  myself,  I  take  it,  sir. 
De  Ga.  In  truth,  you  shall  not  take  it ;  'tis  not 
meant  for  you ; 
There's  for  your  provender.     Bespeak  a  dinner 
For  Monsieur  Mirabel,  and  his  companions ; 
They'll  be  in  town  within  this  hour.     When  you 

have  done,  sirrah,  « 

Make  ready  all  things  at  my  lodgings,  for  me, 
And  wait  me  there. 

Boy.  The  ten-crown  ordinary  ? 
De  Ga.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  not  forgot  it. 
Boy.  I'll  forget  my  feet  first : 
'Tis  the  best  put  of  a  footman's  fiuth.     lEJcit  Boy. 

De  Ga.  These  youths. 
For  all  they  have  been  in  Italy  to  learn  thrift. 
And  seem  to  wonder  at  men's  lavish  ways. 


Yet  they  cannot  mb  off  old  friends,  their  Fraich 

itches ; 
They  must  meet  sometimes  to  disport  their  bodies 
With  good  wine,  and  good  women  ;  and  good  store 

too. 
Let  'em  be  what  they  will,  they  are  arm'd  at  all 

points, 
And  then  hang  saving,  let  the  sea  grow  high  ! 
This  ordinary  can  fit  'em  of  all  sizes. 
They  must  salute  their  country  with  old  customs. 

Enter  La  Castrb  and  Oriana. 

Ori.  Brother ! 

De  Ga.  My  dearest  sister ! 

Ori.  Welcome,  welcome ! 
Indeed,  you  are  welcome  home,  most  welcome ! 

De  Ga.  Thank  ye  ! 
You're  grown  a  handsome  woman,  Oriana : 
Blush  at  your  fiiults.    I  am  wond'rous  glad  to  see 
Monsieur  La  Castre,  let  not  my  affection  [yon  1 — 
To  my  fair  sister  make  me  held  unmannerly : 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  to  see  you  lusty, 
Good  health  about  you,  and  in  fiur  company ; 
Believe  me,  I  am  proud 

La  Ca.  Fair  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Monsieur  De  Gard,  you  are  welcome  firom  your 

journey ! 
Good  men  have  still  good  welcome :  Give  me  your 

hand,  sir. 
Once  more,  you  are  welcome  home  1  You  look  still 
younger. 

De  Ga.  Time  has  no  leisure  to  look  after  us ; 
We  wander  every  where  ;  age  cannot  find  us. 

La  Ca.  And  how  does  all  ? 

De  Ga,  All  well,  sir,  and  all  lusty. 

La  Ca.  I  hope  my  son  be  so  :  I  doubt  not,  sir. 
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But  you  have  often  seen  him  in  your  jouroies, 
And  bring  me  some  fair  news. 

De  Ga.  Your  son  is  well,  sir, 
And  grown  a  proper  gentleman ;  he's  well,  and  lusty. 
WitMn  this  eight  hours  I  took  leave  of  him, 
And  over-hied  him,  having  some  slight  business 
That  forced  me  out  o'  th'  way :  I  can  assure  you. 
He  will  be  here  to-night. 

La  Ca,  You  make  me  glad,  sir. 
For,  o'  my  faith,  I  almost  long  to  see  him  ! 
Methinks  he  has  been  away 

De  Ga.  'Tis  but  your  tenderness ; 
What  are  three  years  ?   a  love-sick  wench  will 

allow  it. 
His  friends,  that  went  out  with  him,  are  come  back 

too, 
Belleur,  and  young  Pinac:  He  bid  me  say  little. 
Because  he  means  to  be  his  own  glad  messenger. 

La  Ca,  I  thank  you  for  this  news,  sir.  He  shall 
be  welcome. 
And  his  friends  too:  Indeed,  I  thank  you  heartily! 
And  how  (for  I  dare  say  you  will  not  flatter  him) 
Has  Italy  wrought  on  him  ?  has  he  mew'd  yet 
His  wild  fantastic  toys  ?     They  say,  that  climate 
Is  a  great  purger  of  those  humorous  fluxes. 
How  is  he  improved,  I  pray  you  ? 

De  Ga.  No  doubt,  sir,  well. 
He  has  borne  himself  a  foil  and  noble  gentleman ; 
To  speak  him  further  is  beyond  my  charter. 

La  Ca.  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  much  good.  Come, 
I  see 
You  long  to  enjoy  your  sister ;  yet  I  must  entreat 
Before  1  go,  to  sup  with  me  to-night,  [you. 

And  must  not  be  denied. 

De  Ga.  I  am  your  servant. 

La  Ca,  Where  you  shall  meet  fair,  merry,  and 
noble  company ; 
My  neighbour  Nantolet ;  and  his  two  fair  daughters. 

De  Ga,  Your  supper's  seasoned  well,  sir :  I  shall 
wait  upon  you. 

La  Ca,  Till  then  Til  leave  ye :  And  you  are 
once  more  welcome  !  lExit. 

De  Ga,  I  thank  you,  noble  sir ! — Now,  Oriaua, 
How  have  ye  done  since  I  went  ?  have  ye  had  your 
And  your  mind  free  ?  [health  well  ? 

Ori,  You  see,  I  am  not  bated ; 
Merry,  and  eat  my  meat 

De  Ga.  A  good  preservative. 
And  how  have  yon  been  used .'  You  know,  Oriana, 
Upon  my  going  out,  at  your  request, 
I  left  your  portion  in  La  Castre's  hands. 
The  main  means  you  must  stick  to :  For  that  reason. 
And  'tis  no  little  one,  I  ask  you,  sister. 
With  what  humanity  he  entertains  you. 
And  how  you  And  his  courtesy  ? 

Ori,  Most  ready : 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  used  most  nobly. 

De  Ga.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  But,  I  pr'ythee 
tell  me. 
And  tell  me  true,  what  end  had  you,  Oriana, 
In  trusting  your  money  here .'  He  is  no  kinsman. 
Nor  any  tie  upon  him  of  a  guardian  ; 
Nor  dare  I  think  you  doubt  my  prodigality. 

Ori.  No,  certain,  sir ;  none  of  all  this  provoked 
Another  private  reason.  [me ; 

De  Ga,  'Tis  not  private, 
Nor  carried  so ;  'tis  common,  my  fair  sister ; 
Your,  love  to  Mirabel :  Your  blushes  tell  it. 
'Tis  too  much  known,  and  spoken  of  too  largely ; 
And  with  no  little  shame  I  wonder  at  it. 


Ori.  Is  it  a  shame  to  love .' 

De  Ga.  To  love  nndiscreetly : 
A  virgin  should  be  tender  of  her  honour, 
Close,  and  secure. 

Ori,  I  am  as  close  as  can  be. 
And  stand  upon  as  strong  and  honest  guards  too  ; 
Unless  this  warlike  age  need  a  portcullis. 
Yet,  I  confess,  I  love  him. 

De  Ga.  Hear  the  people. 

Ori.  Now  I  say,  hang  the  people  !  he  that  dares 
Believe  what  they  say,  dares  be  mad,  and  give 
His  mother,  nay,  his  own  wife,  up  to  rumour. 
All  grounds  of  truth,  they  build  on,  is  a  tavern ; 
And  their  best  censure's  sack,  sack  in  abundance ; 
For  as  they  drink,  they  think :  They  ne'er  speak 

modestly, 
Unless  the  wine  be  poor,  or  they  want  money. 
Believe  them  ?  Believe  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
The  Knight  o*  th'  Sun,  or  Palmerin  of  England ; 
For  these,  to  them,  are  modest  and  true  stories  ! 
Pray  understand  me ;  if  their  tongues  be  truth. 
As  if  in  vino  veriias  be  an  oracle. 
What  woman  is,  or  has  been  ever,  honest .' 
Give  'em  but  ten  round  cups,  they'll  swear  Lucretia 
Died  not  for  want  of  power  to  resist  Tarquin, 
But  want  of  pleasure  that  he  stay'd  no  longer : 
And  Portia,  that  was  famous  for  her  piety 
To  her  loved  lord,  they'll  face  ye  out,  died  o'  th'  pox. 

De  Ga.  Well,  there  is  something,  sister. 

Ori.  If  there  be,  brother, 
'Tis  none  of  their  things ;  'tis  not  yet  so  monstrous : 
My  thing  is  marriage  ;  and,  at  his  return, 
I  hope  to  put  their  squint  eyes  right  again. 

De  Ga,  Marriage }     'Tis  true,  his  father  is  a 
rich  man. 
Rich  both  in  land  and  money  i  he  his  heir, 
A  young  and  handsome  man,  I  must  confess  too ; 
But  of  such  qualities,  and  such  wild  flings. 
Such  admirable  imperfections,  sister, 
(For  all  his  travel,  and  bought  experience) 
I  should  be  loth  to  own  him  for  my  brother. 
Methinks,  a  rich  mind  in  a  state  indifferent 
Would  prove  the  better  fortune. 

Ori,  If  he  be  wild. 
The  reclaiming  him  to  good  and  honest,  brother. 
Will  make  much  for  my  honour ;  which,  if  I  pros- 
Shall  be  the  study  of  my  love,  and  life  too.     [per, 

De  Ga.  You  say  well ;  'would  he  thought  as 
well,  and  loved  too  1 
He  marry  ?  he'll  be  hang*d  first ;  he  knows  no  more 
What  the  conditions  and  the  ties  of  love  are, 
The  honest  purposes  and  grounds  of  marriage. 
Nor  will  know,  nor  be  ever  brought  to  endeavour, 
Than  I  do  how  to  build  a  church :  He  was  ever 
A  loose  and  strong  defier  of  all  order ; 
His  loves  are  wanderers,  they  knock  at  each  door, 
And  taste  each  dish,  but  are  no  residents. 
Or  say,  he  may  be  brought  to  think  of  marriage, 
(As  'twill  be  no  small  labour)  thy  hopes  are  stran- 

^  gers: 
I  know,*  there  is  a  laboured  match  now  foUow'd, 
Now  at  this  time,  for  which  he  was  sent  for  home 

too: 
Be  not  abused ;  Nantolet  has  two  fair  daughters, 
And  he  must  take  his  choice. 

Ori,  Let  him  take  freely : 
For  all  this  I  despair  not ;  my  mind  tells  me 
That  I,  and  only  I,  must  make  him  perfect ; 
And  in  that  hope  I  rest. 

De  Ga,  Since  you're  so  confident, 
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Prosper  your  hope  I  I'll  be  no  adTenary ; 

Keep  yourself  fair  and  right,  he  shall  not  wrong 

yoo. 
Ort.  When  I  forget  my  yirtne,  no  man  know 

me !  IBseunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Street  before  the  eame  House. 
Enter  Mirarbl,  Pjhac,  Bbluhjh,  and  Servants. 

Mir,  Welcome  to  Paris,  once  more,  gentlemen ! 
We  haye  had  a  merry  and  a  lusty  ordinary, 
And  wine,  and  good  meat,  and  abouncing  redconing ! 
And  let  it  go  for  once ;  'tis  a  good  physic : 
Only  the  wenches  are  not  for  my  diet ; 
They  are  too  lean  and  thin,  their  embraces  brawn - 
Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  ftit,  and  lusty,  [fidlen. 
That  meets  me  soft  and  supple ;  smiles  upon  me, 
As  if  a  cup  of  full  wine  leap'd  to  kiss  me ; 
These  slight  things  I  affect  not. 

Pinae,  They  are  Ul-built ; 
Pin-buttock'd,  like  your  dainty  Barfoaries, 
And  weak   i'  th'    pasterns;    they'll   endure   no 
hardness. 

Mir,  There's  nothing  good  or  handsome  bred 
amongst  us : 
Till  we  are  travell'd,  and  live  abroad,  we  are 

coxcombs. 
You  talk  of  France  ;  a  slight  unseason'd  country, 
Abundance  of  gross  food,  which  makes  us  block- 
heads ! 
We  are  fair  set  out  indeed,  and  so  are  fore-horses : 
Men  say,  we  are  great  courtiers ;  men  abuse  us  I 
We  are  wise,  and  valiant  too ;  non  credo,  tiffnor  ! 
Our  women  the  best  linguists  ;  they  are  parrots  ; 
O'  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere 

drolleries. 
Ha !  Roma  la  Santa,  Italy  for  my  money  ! 
Their  policies,  their  customs,  thc^  frugalities, 
Their  courtesies  so  open,  yet  so  reserved  too, 
As,  when  you  think  yon  are  known  best,  you're  a 

stranger ; 
Their  very  pick-teeth  speak  more  man  than  we  do. 
And  season  of  more  salt ! 

Pinae.  'Tis  a  brave  country  ; 
Not  pester'd  with  your  stubborn  precise  puppies, 
That  turn  all  useful  and  allow'd  contentments 
To    scabs    and    scruples :    Hang    'em,    capon- 
worshippers  I 

Bel.  I  like  that  freedom  well,  and  like  their 
women  too. 
And  would  fain  do  as  others  do ;  but  I'm  so  bashful, 
So  naturally  an  ass — Look  ye,  I  can  look  upon  'em, 
And  very  willingly  I  go  to  see  'em, 
(There's  no  man  willinger)  and  I  can  loss  'em, 
And  make  a  shift 

Mir,  But  if  they  chance  to  flout  you, 
Or  say,  **  You  are  too  bold  I  fy,  sir,  remember ! 
I  pray,  sit  further  off " 

Bel.  *Tis  true — I  am  humbled, 
I  am  gone ;  I  confess  ingenuously,  I  am  silenced  ; 
The  spirit  of  amber  cannot  force  me  answer. 

Pinae.  Then  would  I  sing  and  danc 

Bel.  You  have  wherewithal,  sir. 

Pinae.  And  charge  her  up  again. 

Bel.  1  can  be  hang'd  first ; 
Yet,  where  I  fasten  well,  I  am  a  tyrant 

Mir.  Why,  thou  dar*st  fight  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  certainly  I  dare  fight, 
And  fight  with  any  man  at  any  weapon ; 


'Would  the  other  were  no  more !  bat  a  pox  on't ! 
When  I  am  sometimes  in  my  height  of  h<^»e. 
And  reasonable  vaUant  that  way,  my  heart  bardea'd. 
Some  scornful  jest  or  other  chops  betweeo  me 
And  my  desire :  What  would  you  have  nae  Co  ilo 
then,  gentlemen  ? 
Mir.  Bellenr,  you  must  be  bolder :  TVwid  tiiree 
And  bring  home  such  a  baby  to  betray  yoa  [  jears. 
As  bashfulness  ?  a  great  fellow,  and  a  soldier  ? 

BeL  You  have  thie  gift  of  impudence ;  be  thankful ; 
Every  man  has  not  ^  like  talent.     I  will  atady. 

And  if  it  may  be  reveal*d  to  me 

Mir.  Learn  of  me. 
And  of  Pinae  :  No  doubt,  you'll  find  employment ; 
Ladies  will  look  for  conrtship. 

Pinae.  'Tis  but  fleshing. 
But  standing  one  good  brunt  or  two.     Hast  thoa 

any  mind  to  marriage  ? 
We'll  provide  thee  some  aoft-natar''d  wendi,  tbnt'a 
dumb  too. 
JIf ir.  Or  an  old  woman  that  cannot  refbae  tiiee 

in  charity. 
Bel,  A  dumb  woman,  or  an  old  woman,  that 
were  eager. 
And  cared  not  for  discourse  I  were  excellent  at. 
Aftr.  You  must  now  put  on  boldneas  (there's  do 
avoiding  it) 
And  stand  all  haxards,  fly  at  all  gamea  bravely ; 
They'll  say,  you  went  out  like  an  ox,  and  retam'd 
Bel.  I  shall  make  danger,  sure,  [like  an  aas  else. 
Mir.  I  am  sent  for  home  now, 
I  know  it  is  to  marry ;  but  my  fkther  ahaU  pardon 
Although  it  be  a  weighty  ceremony,  [nc  : 

And  may  concern  me  hereafter  in  my  gravity, 
I  will  not  lose  the  freedom  of  a  traveller ; 
A  new  strong  lusty  bark  cannot  ride  at  one  andiar. 
Shall  I  make  divers  suits  to  shew  to  the  same  eyes  ? 
'Tis  dull  and  home-spun  !  study  several  pleasures. 
And  want  employments  for  'em  ?    I'll  be  haa^*d 

first! 
Tie  me  to  one  smock  ?  make  my  travels  froitless  ? 
I'll  none  of  that ;  for  every  fresh  behaviour. 
By  your  leave,  father,  I  must  have  af^h  mistress. 
And  a  fresh  fiivour  too. 

Bel.  I  like  that  passingly ; 
As  many  as  you  wUl,  so  they  be  willing. 
Willing,  and  gentle,  gentle. 

Pinae.  There's  no  reason 
A  gentleman,  and  a  traveller,  should  be  elapt  up, 
(For  'tis  a  kind  of  bilboes  to  be  married) 
Before  he  manifest  to  the  world  his  good  parts  ; 
Tug  ever,  like  a  rascal,  at  one  oar  ? 
Give  me  the  Italian  liberty ! 

ilftr.  That  I  study, 
And  that  I  will  enjoy.    Come,  go  in  gentlemen ; 
There  mark  how  I  behave  myself,  and  follow. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  La  Castrc's  Bouee. 
Enter  La  CAsnis,  NAjnourr,  Ldgur,  RoBAunu.  aiMf 

LULLIA-BlANCA. 

La  Ca.  You  and  your  beauteous  daughters  are 
most  welcome ! 
Beshrew  my  blood  they  are  fair  ones ! — Welcome 
Welcome,  sweet  birds !  [beauties, 

Nant.  They  are  bound  much  to  your  oourte»ea. 

La  Ca.  I  hope  we  shall  be  nearer  acquainted. 

Nant.  That's  my  hope  too ; 
For,  certain,  sir,  I  much  desire  your  allianofti 
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You  Bee  'em;  theyare  no  gypsies;  for  their  breeding, 
It  has  not  been  so  coarse,  but  they  are  able 
To  rank  themselves  with  women  of  fair  fisshion. 
Indeed*  they  have  been  trained  welL 
Lug.  Thank  me ! 

Nani.  Fit  for  the  heirs  of  that  state  I  shall 
leave  'em ; 
To  say  more,  is  to  sell  'em.    They  say,  your  son, 
Now  he  has  travelled,  must  be  wond'rous  carious 
And  choice  in  what  he  takes ;  these  are  no  coar;»e 

ones. 
Sir,  here's  a  merry  wench — let  him  look  to  himself; 
All  heart,  i'faith  !— may  chance  to  sUrtle  him ; 
For  all  his  care  and  travelled  caution. 
May  creep  into  his  eye :  If  he  love  gravity, 
Affect  a  solemn  face,  there's  one  will  fit  him. 
La  Ca.  So  young  and  so  demure  ? 
Nant.  She  is  my  daughter, 
Else  I  would  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  a  mistress 
Both  of  those  manners,  and  that  modesty. 
You  would  wonder  at :  She  is  no  often-speaker, 
But,  when  she  does,  she  speaks  well ;  nor  noreveller, 
Yet   she  can  dance,  and  has  studied  the  court 

elements. 
And  sings,  as  some  say,  handsomely  ;  if  a  woman. 
With  the  decency  of  her  sex,  may  be  a  scholar, 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  she  understands  too. 
La  Ca.  These  are  fit  garments,  sir. 
Lttg,  Thank  them  that  cut  *em  I 
Yes,  they  are  handsome  women,  they  have  handsome 
Pretty  becoming  parts.  [parts  too. 

La  Ca.  'Tis  like  they  have,  sir. 
Lug.  Yes,  yes,  and  handsome  education  they 
have  had  too. 
Had  it  abundantly  ;  they  need  not  blush  at  it : 
I  taught  it,  rU  avouch  it. 
La  Ca.  You  say  well,  sir. 
Lug.  I  know  what  I  say,  sir,  and  I  say  but  right, 
I  am  no  trumpet  of  their  commendations        [sir : 
Before  their  father  ;  else  I  should  say  farther. 
Im  Ca.  'Pray  you,  what's  this  gentleman  ? 
Nani.  One  Uiat  lives  with  me,  sir ; 
A  man  well  bred  and  leam*d,  but  blunt  and  bitter; 
Yet  it  offends  no  wise  man  ;  I  take  pleasure  in't : 
Many  fair  gifts  he  has,  in  some  of  which. 
That  lie  most  easy  to  their  understandings 
He  has  handsomely  bred  up  my  girls,  I  thank  him. 
Lug.  I  have  put  it  to  'em,  tluit's  my  part,  I  have 
urged  It ; 
It  seems,  they  are  of  years  now  to  take  hold  on't. 
Nant.  He's  wond'rous  blunt. 
La  Ca.  By  my  faith,  I  was  afraid  of  him : 
Does  he  not  fall  out  with  the  gentlewomen  some- 
times? 
Nant.  No,  no;  he's  that  way  moderate  and 

discreet,  sir. 
Rot.  If  he  did,  we  should  be  too  hard  for  him. 
Lug.  Well  said,  sulphur ! 
Too  hard  for  thy  husband's  head,  if  he  wear  not 
armour. 
Nant.  Many  of  these  bickerings,  sir. 
La  Ca.  I  am  glad,  they  are  no  oracles ! 
Sure  as  I  live,  he  beats  them,  he's  so  puissant 

Enter  IfnuasL,  PiitAc,  Bsujroii,  Ha  Oaed,  and 

Ohiana. 
Ori,  Well,  if  you  do  forget— 
Mir.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace  I 
I  know  thou  art  a  pretty  wench ;  I  know  thou 

lov'st  me ; 
Proerre  it  till  we  have  a  fit  time  to  disooorse  on't. 


And  a  fit  place ;  I'll  ease  thy  heart,  I  warrant  thee ; 
Thou  seest,  I  have  much  to  do  now. 

Ori.  I  am  answer'd,  sir : 
With  me  you  shall  have  nothing  on  these  conditions. 

De  Ga.  Your  father  and  your  friends. 

La  Ca.  You  are  welcome  home,  sir  ! 
'Bless  you,  you  are  very  welcome !   'Pray  know 

this  gentleman. 
And  these  fiedr  ladies. 

Nant.  Monsieur  Mirabel, 
I  am  much  affected  with  your  fidr  return,  sir ; 
You  bring  a  general  joy. 

Mir.  I  bring  you  service. 
And  these  bright  beauties,  sir. 

Nant.  Welcome  home,  gentlemen ! 
Welcome  with  all  my  heart ! 

Bel.  Pinac.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

La  Ca.  Your  friends  will  have  their  share  too. 

Bel.  Sir,  we  hope 
They'll  look  upon  us,  though  we  show  like  strangers. 

Nant.  Monsieur  De  Gard,  I  must  salute  you 
also. 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman :  you  are  welcome  from 
All  welcome,  all !  [your  travel  too  ! 

[La  Castbb  and  Mirabkx.  tpeak  apart. 

De  Ga.  We  render  you  our  loves,  sir. 
The  best  wealth  we  bring  home.    By  your  favours, 

beauties  ! — 
One  of  these  two.    You  know  my  meaning. 

Ori.  WeU,  sir ; 
They  are  fair  and  handsome,  I  must  needs  confess 
And,  let  it  prove  the  worst,  I  shall  live  after  it :  [it, 
Whilst  I  have  meat  and  drink,  love  cannot  starve 
For,  if  I  die  o'  th'  first  fit,  I  am  unhappy,  [me ; 
And  vrorthy  to  be  buried  with  my  heels  upward. 

Mir.  To  marry,  sir  ? 

La  Co,  You  know,  I  am  an  old  man. 
And  every  hour  declining  to  my  grave. 
One  foot  already  in  ;  more  sons  I  have  not. 
Nor  more  I  dare  not  seek  whilst  yon  are  worthy ; 
In  you  lies  all  my  hope,  and  all  my  name. 
The  making  good  or  wretched  of  my  memory ; 
The  safety  of  my  state. 

Mir.  And  you  have  provided, 
Out  of  this  tenderness,  these  handsome  gentle- 
women. 
Daughters  to  this  rich  man,  to  take  my  choice  of  ? 

Iab  Ca.  I  have,  dear  son. 

Mir.  'Tis  true,  you  are  old,  and  feebled  ; 
'Would  you  were  young  again,  and  in  full  vigour  t 
I  love  a  bounteous  father's  life,  a  long  one  ; 
I  am  none  of  those,  that,  when  they  shoot  to  ripe- 

ness. 
Do  what  they  can  to  break  the  boughs  they  grew 
I  wish  you  many  years,  and  many  riches,         [on  ; 
And  pleasures  to  enjoy  *em  :  But  for  marriage, 
I  neither  yet  believe  in't,  nor  affect  it. 
Nor  think  it  fit. 

La  Ca.  You'll  render  me  your  reasons  ? 

Mir,  Yes,  sir  both  short  and  pithy,  and  these 
they  are : 
You  would  have  me  marry  a  maid  ? 

La  Ca.  A  maid?  what  else  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  there  be  things  called  widows,  dead 
men's  wills, 
I  never  loved  to  prove  those ;  nor  never  lon^'d  yet 
To  be  buried  alive  in  another  man's  cold  monu- 
ment. 
And  there  be  maids  appearing,  and  maids  being : 
The  appearing  are  fantastic  things,  mere  shadows  ; 
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And,  if  yoa  mark  'em  well,  they  want  their  heada 
Only  the  world,  to  cosen  misty  eyes,  [too ; 

Has  dapt  'em  on  new  (aoes.    The  maids  being 
A  man  may  Yenture  on,  if  he  be  so  mad  to  marry, 
If  he  have  neither  fear  before  his  eyes,  nor  fortune ; 
And  let  him  take  heed  how  he  gather  these  too ; 
For  look  you,  father,  they  are  jnst  like  melons. 
Musk -melons  are  the  emblems  of  these  maids ; 
Now  they  are  ripe,  now  cut  'em  they  taste  plea- 
And  are  a  dainty  fruit,  digested  easily ;        [santly, 
Neglect  this  present  time,  and  come  to-morrow. 
They  are  so  ripe,  they  are  rotten — gone !  their 

sweetness 
Run  into  humour,  and  their  taste  to  surfeit ! 

La  Ca.  Why,  these  are  now  ripe,  son. 

Mir,  1*11  try  them  presently. 
And,  if  I  like  their  taste 

La  Ca.  'Pray  you  please  yourself,  sir. 

Mir,  That  liberty  is  my  due,  and  Til  maintain  it. 
— Lady,  what  think  you  of  a  handsome  man  now  ? 

Ros.  A  wholesome  too,  sir? 

Mir.  That's  as  you  make  your  bargain. 
A.  handsome,  wholesome  man  then,  and  a  kind  man, 
To  cheer  your  heart  up,  to  rejoice  you,  lady  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  sir,  I  love  rejoicing. 

Mir.  To  lie  close  to  you  ? 
Close  as  a  cockle  ?  keep  the  cold  nights  from  yon  ? 

Ros.  That  will  be  look'd  for  too ;  our  bodies  ask 

Mir.  And  get  two  boys  at  every  birth  ?  [it. 

Ros.  lliat's  nothing ; 
I  have  known  a  cobler  do  it,  a  poor  thin  cobler, 
A  cobler  out  of  mouldy  cheese  perform  it. 
Cabbage,  and  coarse  black  thread;   methinks,  a 

gentleman 
Should  take  foul  scorn  to  have  an  awl  out-name  him. 
Two  at  a  birth  ?  Why,  every  house-dove  has  it : 
That  man  that  feeds  well*  promises  as  well  too, 
I  should  expect  indeed  something  of  worth  from. 
You  talk  of  two  ? 

Mir.  She  would  have  me  get  two  dozen, 
Like  buttons  at  a  birth. 

Ros.  You  love  to  brag,  sir  ; 
If  you  proclaim  these  offers  at  your  marriage, 
(You  are  a  pretty-timber*d  man ;  take  heed  !) 
They  may  be  taken  hold  of,  and  expected. 
Yes,  if  not  hoped  for  at  a  higher  rate  tcx>. 

il/fr.  I  will  take  heed,  and  thank  you  for  your 
Father,  what  think  you  ?  [counsel. — 

La  Ca.  'Tis  a  merry  gentlewoman  ; 
Will  make,  no  doubt,  a  good  wife. 

Mir.  Not  for  me  : 
I  marry  her,  and,  happily,  ^t  nothing  ; 
In  what  a  state  am  I  Uien,  father  ?  I  shall  suffer. 
For  anything  I  hear  to  th'  contrary,  more  majorum  ; 
I  were  as  sure  to  be  a  cuckold,  father, 
A  gentleman  of  antler 

La  Ca.  Away,  away,  fool ! 

Mir.  As  I  am  sure  to  fail  her  expectation. 
I  had  rather  get  the  pox  than  get  her  babies  ! 

La  Ca.  You  are  much  to  bUme !  If  this  do  not 
affect  you, 
Pray  try  the  other  ;  she's  of  a  more  demure  way. 

BeL  That  I  had  but  the  audacity  to  talk  thus ! 

lAride. 

I  love  that  plain-spoken  gentlewoman  admirably ; 
And,  certain,  I  could  go  as  near  to  please  her, 
If  down -right  doing-— She  has  a  perilous  counte- 
If  I  could  meet  one  that  would  believe  me,  [nance  ! 
And  take  my  honest    meaning  without   circum- 
stance— 


Mir.  You  shall  have  your  will,  air;  I  will  tr; 
the  other ; 
But  'twill  be  to  small  use. — I  hope,  fair  lady, 
(For,  methinks,  in  your  eyes,  I  see  mote  mercy) 
You  will  enjoin  your  lover  a  less  penanoe  ; 
And  though  I'll  promise  much,  as  men  are  liberal. 
And  vow  an  ample  sacrifice  of  service. 
Yet  your  discretion,  and  your  tenderness. 
And  thriftiness  in  love,  good  huswife's  carelmlBcss 
To  keep  the  stock  entire 

Lil.  Good  sir,  speak  louder, 
Thnt  these  may  witness  too,  yon  talk  of  nothing: 
I  should  be  lodi  alone  to  hear  the  burthen 
Of  so  much  indiscretion. 

Mir.  Hark  ye,  hark  ye ! 
Ods-bobs,  you  are  angry,  lady ! 

Lil.  Angry  ?  no,  sir ; 
I  never  own'd  an  anger  to  lose  pooriy. 

Mir.  But  you  can  love,  for  all  this  ;  and  deliclit 
For  all  your  set  austerity,  to  hear  [tc»o. 

Of  a  good  husband,  lady  ? 

Lil.  You  say  true,  sir ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  have  heard  of  none  these  tn 

years. 
They  are  so  rare;  and  there  are  so  manj,  sir. 
So  many  longing  women  on  their  knees  too. 
That  pray  the  dropping-down  of  these  good  ha5- 

bands — 
The  dropping-down  from  Qeaven ;  for  thej  are  not 

bred  here — 
That  you  may  guess  at  all  my  hope,  but  hearing — 

Mir.  Why  may  not  I  be  one  ? 

Lil,  You  were  near  'em  once,  sir. 
When  ye  came    o'er  the    Alps;  those    are   near 

Heaven : 
But  since   you  miss*d  that  happiness,  there's  no 

jlf ir.  Can  ye  love  a  man  ?  [hope  of  yoe. 

Lil.  Yes,  if  tiie  man  be  lovdy ; 
That  is,  be  honest,  modest.     I  would  hare  him 

valiant. 
His  anger  slow,  but  certain  for  his  honour ; 
Travell'd  he  should  be,  but  through  himself  exactly. 
For  'tis  fairer  to  know  manners  well  thancovntries ; 
He  must  be  no  vain  talker,  nor  no  lover 
To  hear  himself  talk ;  they  are  brags  of  a  wanderer. 
Of  one  finds  no  retreat  for  foir  behaviour. 
Would  you  learn  more  ? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Lil.  Learn  to  hold  your  peace  then  : 
Fond  girls    are   got  with   tongues,  women  with 
tempers. 

Mir.  Women,  with  I  know  what ;  but  let  that 
vanish  : 
Go  thy  way,  good  wife  Bias !  Sure  thy  husband 
Must  have  a  strong  philosopher's  stone,  he  vriQ 

ne'er  please  thee  else. 
Here's  a  starcht  piece  of  austerity ! — Do  you  hear. 
Do  you  hear  this  moral  lecture  ?  [father  ? 

La  Ca.  Yes,  and  like  it 

Mir.  Why,  there's  your  judgment  now ;  there's 
an  old  boli  shot ! 
This  thing  must  have  the  strangest  observation, 
(Do  you  mark  me,  father  ?)  when  she  is  married 
The  strangest  custom,  too,  of  admiration      [once. 
On  all  she  does  and  speaks,  'twill  be  past  sufferance : 
I  must  not  lie  with  her  in  common  language. 
Nor  cry,  "  Have  at  thee,  Kate  1"  I  shall  be  hiss'd 

then; 
Nor  eat  my  meat  without  the  sauce  of  sentences. 
Your  powder'd  beef  and  problems,  a  rare  diet ! 
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My  first  son  monsieur  Aristotle,  I  know  it, 
Great  master  of  the  metaphysicks,  or  so ; 
The  second,  Solon,  and  the  best  law-setter ; 
And  I  must  look  Egyptian  god-fathers, 
Wliich  will  be  no  small  trouble  :  My  eldest  daughter 
Sappbo,  or  such  a  fiddling  kind  of  poetess. 
And  brought  up,  invild  MinervA,  at  her  needle ; 
My  dogs   must  look  their   names  too,   and   all 

Spartan, 
Lelaps,  Melampus ;  no  more  Fox  and  Baudiface. 
I  married  to  a  sullen  set  of  sentences  ? 
To  one  that  weighs  her  words  and  her  behaviours 
In  the  gold  weights  of  discretion  I  FU  be  hang'd 
first. 
La  Ca.  Pr'ythee  reclaim  thyself. 
Afir,  Pray  ye,  give  me  time  then  : 
If  they  can  set  me  anything  to  play  at. 


That  seems  fit  for  a  gamester,  have  at  the  fairest ! 
Till  then,  see  more  and  try  more ! 
La  Ca.  Take  your  time  then  ; 
I'll  bar  you  no  fair  liberty. — Come,  gentlemen ; 
And,  ladies,  come ;  to  all,  once  more,  a  welcome ! 
And  now  let's  in  to  supper.  lExit. 


Mir. 


How  dost  like  'em  ? 


PifUK,  They  are  fair  enough,  but  of  so  strange 
behaviours—- 

Aftr.  Too  strange  for  me :  I  must  have  those 
have  mettle. 
And  mettle  to  my  mind.    Come,  let's  be  merry. 

Bel.  Bless  me  from  this  woman  I  I  would  stand 
Before  ten  words  of  hers.  [the  cannon, 

De  Ga.  Do  you  find  him  now  ? 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  ever  firm  } 

Ori.  I  fear  not.  lExtunt, 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.—A  Street. 
Enter  Mirabkl,  PiNACt  and  Bbllbur. 


Mir.  Ne'er  tell  me  of    this    happiness;    'tis 
nothing ; 
The  state  they  bring  with  being  sought-to,  scurvy ! 
I  had  rather  make  mine  own  play,  and  I  will  do. 
My  happiness  is  in  mine  own  content, 
And  the  despising  of  such  glorious  trifles, 
As  I  have  done  a  thousand  more.  For  my  humour. 
Give  me  a  good  free  fellow,  that  sticks  to  me, 
A  jovial  fair  companion ;  there's  a  beauty  I 
For  women,  I  can  have  too  many  of  them  ; 
Good  women  too,  as  the  age  reckons  'em, 
More  than  I  have  employment  for. 
Pinac.  You're  happy. 
Mir.  My  only  fear  is  that  I  must  be  forced. 
Against  my  nature,  to  conceal  myself  : 
Health  and  an  able  body  are  two  jewels. 

Pinac.  If  either  of  these  two  women  were  offer'd 
to  me  now, 
I  would  think  otherwise,  and  do  accordingly  ; 
Yes,  and  recant  my  heresies,  I  would,  sir. 
And  be  more  tender  of  opinion. 
And  put  a  little  of  my  travell'd  liberty 
Out  of  the  way,  and  look  upon  'em  seriously. 

Methinks,  this  grave-carried  wench 

Bel.  Methinks,  the  other. 
The  home-spoken  gentlewoman,  that  desires  to  be 

fruitful. 
That  treats  of  the  full  manage  of  the  matter, 
(For  there  lies  all  my  aim)  that  wench,  methinks, 
If  I  were  but  well  set  on,  for  she  is  affable. 
If  I  were  but  hounded  right,  and  one  to  teach  me : 
She  speaks  to  th'  matter,  and  comes  home  to  th' 

point! 
Now  do  I  know  I  have  such  a  body  to  please  her, 
As  all  the  kingdom  cannot  fit  her  with,  I  am  sure 

on't. 
If  I  could  but  talk  myself  into  her  favour. 
Mir,  That* 8  easily  done. 
Bel.  That's  easily  said ;  'would  'twere  done ! 
You  should  see  then  how  I  would  lay  about  me. 
If  1  were  virtuous,  it  would  never  grieve  me. 
Or  any  thing  that  might  justify  my  modesty ; 
Bat  when  my  nature  is  prone  to  do  a  charity, 

And  my  calf  s  tongue  wUl  not  help  me 

n  n 


Mir.  Will  you  go  to  'cm  ? 
They  cannot  but  take  it  courteously. 

Pirutc,  I'll  do  my  part. 
Though  I  am  sure  'twill  be  the  hardest  I  e'er  play'd 

yet; 
A  way  I  never  tried  too,  which  will  stagger  me  ; 
And,  if  it  do  not  shame  me,  I  am  happy. 

Mir.  Win  'em,  and  wear  'em ;  I  give  up  my 
interest. 

Pinae.  What  say  you,  monsieur  Belleur  ? 

Bel.  'Would  I  could  say. 
Or  sing,  or  any  thing  that  were  but  handsome  1 
I  would  be  with  her  presently  ! 

Pinae.  Yours  is  no  venture ; 
A  merry,  ready  wench. 

Bel.  A  vengeance  squibber ! 
She'll  fleer  me  out  of  faith  too. 

Mir.  I'll  be  near  thee  ; 
Pluck  up  thy  heart ;  I'll  second  thee  at  all  brunts. 
Be  angry,  if  she  abuse  thee,  and  beat  her  a  little ; 
Some  women  are  won  that  way. 

Bel.  Pray  be  quiet. 
And  let  me  think  :  I  am  resolved  to  go  on; 
But  how  I  shall  get  off  again 

Mir.  I  am  persuaded 
Thou  wilt  so  please  her,  she'll  go  near  to  ravish 
thee. 

Bel,  I  would  'twere  come  to  that  once  !     Let 
me  pray  a  little. 

Mir.  Now  for  thine  honour,  Pinac !    Board  me 
this  modesty, 
Warm  but    this  frozen    snow-ball,  'twill    be    a 

conquest 
(Although  I  know  thou  art  a  fortunate  wencher. 
And  hast  done  rarely  in  thy  days)  above  all  thy 
ventures. 

Bel.  You  will  be  ever  near  ? 

Mir.  At  all  necessities  ; 
And  take  thee  off,  and  set  thee  on  again,  boy. 
And  cherish  thee,  and  stroke  thee. 

Bel.  Help  me  out  too ; 
For  I  know  I  shall  stick  i'  th'  mire.     If  ye  see  us 

close  once. 
Be  gone,  and  leave  me  to  my  fortune,  suddenly, 
For  I  am  then  determined  to  do  wonders. 
Farewell,  and  fling  an  old  shoe.    How  my  heart 
throbs ! 
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'Would  I  were  dnmk !  Farewell,  Pinac  !    Heaven 

send  us 
A  joyful  and  a  merry  meeting,  man ! 

Pitiae.  Farewell, 
And  cheer  thy  heart  up  !  and  remember,  Belleur, 
They  are  but  women. 

Hel.  I  had  rather  they  were  lions. 

Mir.  About  it ;  Til  be  with  you  instantly.— 

lExMuU  BxLLSUR  and  Pinac. 

Enter  OrianaI 

Shall  I  ne'er  be  at  rest  ?  no  peace  of  conscience  ? 
No  quiet  for  these  creatures  ?  am  I  ordain'd 
To  bie  devour'd  quick  by  these  she-cannibals  ? 
Here's  another  they  call  handsome ;  1  care  not  for 

her, 
I  ne'er  look  after  her :  When  I  am  half  tippled. 
It  may  be  I  should  turn  her,  and  peruse  her ; 
Or,  in  my  want  of  women,  I  might  call  for  her  ; 
But  to  be  haunted  when  I  have  no  fancy. 
No  maw  to  th'  matter — Now  !  why  do  you  follow 
me? 
Ori.  I  hope,  sir,  'tis  no  blemish  to  my  virtue : 
Nor  need  you,  out  of  scruple,  ask  that  question. 
If  you  remember  you,  before  you  travel. 
The  contract  you  tied  to  me  :  'Tis  my  love,  sir. 
That  makes  me  seek  you.  to  confirm  your  memory ; 
And  that  being  fair  and  good,  I  cannot  suffer. 
I  come  to  give  you  thanks  too. 
Mir.  For  what,  pr'ythee  ? 
Ori.  For  that  fair  piece  of  honesty  you  shew'd, 
That  constant  nobleness.  [sir, 

Mir.  How  }  for  I  am  short-headed. 
Ori.  I'll  tell  ye  then ;  for  refusing  that  free  offer 
Of  monsieur  Nantolet's,  those  handsome  beauties, 
Those   two  prime  ladies,   that  might  weU  have 

prest  ye 
If  not  to  have  broken,  yet  to  have  bow*d  your 

promise. 
I  know  it  was  for  my  sake,  for  your  faith  sake. 
You  slipt  'em  off  ;  your  honesty  compell'd  ye ; 
And  let  me  tell  ye,  sir,  it  shew'd  most  hand- 
somely. 
Mir.  And  let  me  tell  thee,  there  was  no  such 
matter  ; 
Nothing  intended  that  way,  of  that  nature  : 
I  have  more  to  do  with  my  honesty  than  to  fool  it. 
Or  venture  it  in  such  leak  barks  as  women. 
I  put  'em  off  because  I  loved  'em  not, 
Because  they  are  too  queasy  for  my  temper. 
And  not  for  thy  sake,  nor  the  contract  sake, 
Nor  vows  nor  oaths ;  I  have  made  a  thousand  of 

'em  ; 
They  are  things  indifferent,  whether  kept  or  broken ; 
Mere  venial  slips,  that  grow  not  near  the  con- 
science ; 
Nothing  concerns  those  tender  parts ;  they  are 

trifles  : 
For,  as  I  think,  there  was  never  man  yet  hoped  for 
Either  constancy  or  secrecy  from  a  woman. 
Unless  it  were  an  ass  ordain'd  for  sufferance ; 
Nor  to  contract  with  such  can  be  a  tial ; 
So  let  them  know  again ;  for  '  tis  a  justice, 
And  a  main  point  of  civil  policy, 
Whate'er  we  say  or  swear,  they  being  reprobates. 
Out  of  the  state  of  fuith,  we  are  clear  of  all  sides, 
And  'tis  a  curious  blindness  to  believe  us. 
Ori.  You  do  not  mean  this,  sure  ? 
Mir.  Yes,  sure,  and  certain  ; 
And  hold  it  positively,  as  a  principle. 


As  ye  are  strange  things,  and  made  of  stnxige  fixes 

and  flaxes. 
So  we  are  allow'd  as  strange  ways  to  obtain  ye» 
But  not  to  hold ;  we  are  all  created  orant. 
Ori,  You  told  me  other  tales. 
Mir.  I  not  deny  it ; 
I  have  tales  of  aU  sorts  for  all  sorts  of  voaicny 
And  protestations  likewise  of  all  sizes. 
As  they  have  vanities  to  make  us  coxcombs : 
If  I  obtain  a  good  turn,  so  it  is, 
I  am  thankful  for  it ;  if  I  be  made  an  ass. 
The  'mends  are  in  mine  own  hands,  or  ^surgeon 'a. 
And  there's  an  end  on't. 

Ori.  Do  not  you  love  me  then  ? 
Mir.  As  I  love  others  ;  heartily  I  love  tbee  ; 
When  I  am  high  and  lusty,  I  love  thee  cmeUy  : 
After  I  have  made  a  plenteous  meal,  and  satisfied 
My  senses  with  all  delicates,  come  to  me. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  I  love  thee. 
Ori.  Will  not  you  marry  me  ? 
Mir.  No,  certain,  no,  for  any  thing  I  know  yet : 
I  must  not  lose  my  liberty,  dear  lady. 
And,  like  a  wanton  slave,  cry  for  more  shackles. 
What  should  I  marry  for  ?  do  I  want  any  thing  ? 
Am  I  an  inch  the  farther  from  my  pleasure  ? 
Why  should  I  be  at  charge  to  keep  a  wife  of 

own. 
When  other  honest  married  men's  will  esse 
And  thank  me  too,  and  be  beholding  to  me  ? 
Thou  think'st  I  am  mad  for  a  maidenhead  ;  tbon 

art  cozen 'd : 
Or,  if  I  were  addicted  to  that  diet. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  should  have  one  ?     Tlios 

art  eighteen  now, 
And 'if  thou  hast  thy  maidenhead  yet  extant. 
Sure,  'tis  as  big  as  cods-head;  and  those  grave 

dishes 
I  never  love  to  deal  withal.     Dost  thou  see  tiiis 

book  here  ? 
Look  over  all  these  ranks  ;  all  these  are  women. 
Maids,  and  pretenders  to  maidenheads  ;  these  are 

my  conquests ; 
AU  these  I  swore  to  marry,  as  I  swore  to  tface. 
With  the  same  reservation,  and  most  righteoasly  : 
Which  I  need  not  have  done  neither ;  for,  alas,  thiej 

made  no  scruple. 
And  I  enjoyed  'em  at  my  vrill,  and  left  'em  : 
Some  of  'em  are  married  since,  and  were  as  pvme 

maids  again. 
Nay,  o'  my  conscience,  better  than  they  were  bred 
The  rest,  fine  sober  women.  [for  ; 

Ori.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  sir  ? 
Mir.  No,  by  my  troth,  sir ;  there's  no  shame 

belongs  to  it ; 
I  hold  it  as  commendable  to  be  wealthy  in  pleasure. 
As  others  do  in  rotten  sheep  and  pasture. 

Enter  Dz  Gabd. 

Ori,  Are  all  my  hopes  come  to  this  ?    Is  there 
no  fisdth. 
No  troth,  nor  modesty,  in  men  ?  [IFeqw. 

De  Ga.  How  now,  sister  ? 
Why  weeping  thus  ?  Did  I  not  prophesy  ? 
Come,  tell  me  why 

Ori.  I  am  not  well ;  pray  ye  pardon  me.     IKrit. 

De  Go.  Now,  monsieur  Mirabel,  what  ails  my 
sister  ? 
You  have  been  playing  the  wag  with  her. 

Mir.  As  I  take  it. 
She  is  crying  for  a  cod-^iece.    Is  she  gone  ? 
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Liordy  what  an  age  ia  thU  !  I  waa  calling  for  ye ; 
For,  as  I  live,  I  thought  she  would  have  ravish'd 
I>e  Ga.  You  are  merry,  sir.  [me. 

JM[ir.  Thou  know'st  this  book,  De  Gard,  this 

iaventory  ? 
JDtf  Ga.  The  debt-book  of  your  mistresses ;  I 

remember  it. 
JIf ir.  Why,  this  was  it  that  anger'd  her ;  she 
was  stark  mad 
She  found  not  her  name  here ;  and  .cried  down-right, 
Because  I  would  not  pity  her  immediately^ 
And  put  her  in  my  list. 

De  Go,  Sure  she  had  more  modesty. 
JIfir.  Their  modesty  is  anger  to  be  over-done ; 
They'll  quarrel  sooner  for  precedence  here, 
And  take  it  in  more  dudgeon  to  be  slighted, 
Than  they  will   in  public   meetings ;    'tis  their 

natures  : 
And,  alas,  I  have  so  many  to  dispatch  yet, 
And  to  provide  myself  for  my  affairs  too. 

That,  in  good  faith 

De  Ga,  Be  not  too  glorious  foolish  ; 
Sum  not  your  travels  up  with  vanities  ; 
It  ill  becomes  your  expectation  ! 
Temper  your  speech,  sir!  Whether  your  loose  story 
Be  true  or  false,  (for  you  are  so  free,  I  fear  it) 
Name  not  my  sister  in't,  I  must  not  hear  it ; 
Upon  your  danger,  name  her  not!  I  hold  her 
A  gentlewoman  of  those  happy  parts  and  carriage, 
A  good  man's  tongue  may  be  right  proud  to  speak 
her. 
Mir.  Your  sister,  sir  ?  do  ye  blench  at  that  ?  do 
ye  cavil  ? 
Do  ye  hold  her  such  a  piece  she  may  not  be  play'd 

withal  ? 
I  have  had  an  hundred  handsomer  and  nobler, 
Have  sued  to  me  too,  for  such  a  courtesy  ; 
I    Your  sister  comes  i'  th'  rear.  Since  ye  are  so  angry, 
And  hold  your  sister  such  a  strong  Recusant, 
I  tell  ye,  I  may  do  it ;  and,  it  may  be,  will  too ; 
It  may  be,  have  too  ;  there's  my  free  confession : 
I    Work  upon  that  now  1 

De  Ga.  If  I  thought  ye  had,  I  would  work. 
And  work  such  stubborn  work  should  make  your 
But  I  believe  ye,  as  I  ever  knew  ye,     [heart  ache ! 
A  glorious  talker,  and  a  legend-maker 
Of  idle  tales,  and  trifles  ;  a  depraver 
Of  your  own  truth :  their  honours  fly  about  ye ! 
And  so  I  take  my  leave  ;  but  with  this  caution, 
Your  sword  be  surer  than  your  tongue ;   you*ll 
smart  else. 
Mir,  I  laugh  at  tbee,  so  little  I  respect  thee  ! 
And  m  talk  louder,  and  despise  thy  sister  ; 
Set  up  a  chamber-maid  that  shall  out-shine  her. 
And  carry  her  in  my  coach  too,  and  that  will  kill 
Go,  get  thy  rents  up,  go !  [her. 

De  Ga,  You  are  a  fine  gentleman  I  lExit. 

Mir,  Now,  have  at  my  two  youths !  I'll  see  how 
they  do ; 
How  they  behave  themselves  ;  and  then  I'll  study 
What  wench  shall  love  me  next,  and  when  I'll  lose 
her.  IEjfU. 


SCENE  II A  Hall  in  La  Cast&b's  Houte. 

Enter  Pinac  and  a  Servant. 

Pinae,  Art  thou  her  servant,  say'st  thou  ? 
Serv.  Her  poor  creature  ; 
But  servant  to  her  horse,  sir. 
Pinac,  Canst  thou  shew  me 

n  H  2 


The  way  to  her  chamber,  or  where  I  may  conve- 
See  her,  or  come  to  talk  to  her  }  [niently 

Serv,  That  I  can,  sir ; 
But  the  question  is,  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Pinac,  Why,  I'll  content  thee. 

Serv,  Why,  I'll  content  thee  then  ;  now  you  come 
to  me. 

Pinac.  There's  for  your  diligence.    IGivet  money. 

Serv,  There's  her  chamber,  sir. 
And  this  way  she  comes  out ;  stand  you  but  here, 

sir,  , 

You  have  her  at  your  prospect,  or  your  pleasure. 

Pinac,  Is  she  not  very  angry  ? 

Serv,  You'll  find  that  quickly : 
May  be  she'll  call  you  saucy,  scurvy  fellow. 
Or  some  such  familiar  name  ;  maybe  she  knows  you, 
And  will  fling  a  piss-pot  at  you,  or  a  pantofle. 
According  as  you  are  in  acquaintance :  If  she  like 
May  be  she'll  look  upon  you  ;  may  be  no ;     [you, 
And  two  months  hence  call  for  you. 

Pinac.  This  is  fine. 
She  is  monstrous  proud  then  ? 

Serv,  She  is  a  little  haughty  ; 
Of  a  small  body,  she  has  a  mind  well  mounted. 
Can  you  speak  Greek  ? 

Pinac,  No,  certain. 

Serv.  Get  you  gone  then  ! — 
And  talk  of  stars,  and  firmaments,  and  fire-drakes  ? 
Do  you  remember  who  was  Adam's  schoolmaster. 
And  who  taught  Eve  to  spin .'  She  knows  all  these. 
And  will  run  you  over  the  beginning  o'  th'  world 
As  familiar  as  a  fiddler. 

Can  you  sit  seven  hours  together,  and  say  nothing  ? 
Which  she  will  do,  and,  when  she  speaks,  speak 

oracles. 
Speak  things  that  no  man  understands,  nor  herself 

Pinac.  Thou  mak'st  me  wonder !  [neither. 

Serv.  Can  you  smile  ? 

Pinac.  Yes,  willingly ; 
For  naturally  I  bear  a  mirth  about  me. 

Serv.  She'll  ne'er  endure  you  then  ;  she's  never 
merry ; 
If  she  see  one  laugh,  she*ll  swoon  past  aqua  vita. 
Never  come  near  her,  sir;  if  you  chance  to  venture. 
And  talk  not  like  a  doctor,  you  are  damn'd  too. 
I  have  told  you  enough  for  your  crown,  and  so  good 
speed  you !  lExit. 

Pinac.  I  have  a  pretty  task  if  she  be  thus  curious. 
As,  sure,  it  seems  she  is  !  If  I  fall  off  now, 
I  shall  be  laugh'd  at  fearfully  ;  if  I  go  forward, 
I  can  but  be  abused,  and  that  I  look  for ; 
And  yet  I  may  hit  right,  but  'tis  unlikely. 
Stay  !  in  what  mood  and  figure  shall  I  attempt  her  ? 
A  careless  way  ?    No,  no,  that  will  not  waken  her ; 
Besides,  her  gravity  will  give  me  line  still. 
And  let  me  lose  myself ;  yet  this  way  often 
Has  hit,  and  handsomely.  A  wanton  method .' 
Ay,  if  she  give  it  leave  to  sink  into  her  consideration : 
But  there's  the  doubt :  If  it  but  atir  her  blood  once, 
And  creep  into  the  crannies  of  her  fancy, 
Set  her  a-gog — But  if  she  chance  to  slight  it. 
And  by  the  power  of  her  modesty  fliug  it  back, 
I  shall  appear  the  arrant'st  rascal  to  her. 
The  most  licentious  knave — for  I  shall  talk  lewdly. 
To  bear  myself  austerely  ?  rate  my  words  ? 
And  fling  a  general  gravity  about  me. 
As  if  I  meant  to  give  laws  ?    But  this  I  cannot  do, 
This  is  a  way  above  my  understanding : 
Or,  if  I  could,  'tis  odds  she'll  think  I  mock  her ; 
For  serious  and  sad  things  are  ever  still 
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Suspicions.  Well,  I'll  say  something  : 
But  learning  I  have  none,  and  less  good  manners, 
Especially  for  ladies.  Well ;  Til  set  my  best  face. 
I  hear  some  coming.    This  is  the  first  woman 
I  ever  fear'd  yet,  the  first  face  that  shakes  me. 

iStamds  apart. 

Enter  Ltlua  and  Pktklla. 

LU.  Give  me  my  hat,  Petella ;  take  this  veil  off, 
This  sullen  dond ;  it  darkens  my  delights. 
Come,  wench,  be  free,  and  let  the  music  warble ; 
Play  me  some  lusty  measure.  [Afiaic. 

Pinac.  This  is  she,  sure, 
The  very  same  I  saw,  the  very  woman, 
The  gravity  I  wondered  at.     Stay,  stay ; 
Let  me  be  sure.   Ne'er  trust  me,  but  she  danceth ! 
Summer  is  in  her  face  now,  and  she  skippeth. 
I'll  go  a  little  nearer. 

Lil.  Quicker  time,  fellows  ! 
I  cannot  find  my  legs  yet.  Now,  Petella  ! 

Enifr  MiRABSL. 

Pinao.  I  am  amazed !  I  am  founder'd  in  my  fancy ! 

Mir,  Ha !  say  you  so  ?  Is  this  your  gravity  ? 
This  the  austerity  you  put  upon  you  ? 
I'll  see  more  o'  this  sport.  [Standi  aparU 

Lil.  A  song  now  ! 
Call  in. for  a  merry,  and  a  Ught  song ; 
And  sing  it  with  a  liberal  spirit 

Enter  a  Sfnging  Boy. 

Botf.  Yes,  madam. 

Lil.  And  be  not  amased,  rirrah,  but  take  us  for 
yoor  own  company. 
Let's  walk  ourselves :  Come,  wench.     'Would  we 
had  a  man  or  two  ! 

Pinao.  Sure,  she  has  spied  me,  and  will  abuse 
me  dreadfully ; 
She  has  [put  on  this  for  the  purpose ;  yet  I  will 

try  her. — 
Madam,  I  would  be  loth  my  rude  intrusion. 
Which  I  must  crave  a  pardon  for 

Lil.  Oh,  you  are  welcome. 
You  are  very  welcome,  sir !  we  want  such  a  one. 
Strike  up  again.  I  dare  presume  you  dance  well. 
Quick,  quick,  sir,  quick  !  the  time  steals  on. 

Pinac.  I  would  talk  with  you. 

Lil.  Talk  as  you  dance.  [7%<y  dance. 

Mir.  She'll  beat  him  off  his  legs  first. 
This  is  the  finest  masque  I 

Lil.  Now,  how  do  you,  sir  ? 

Pinae.  Yon  have  given  me  a  shrewd  heat. 

Lil.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred. 
Come,  sing  now,  sing ;  for  I  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  face. 

Pinae.  A  fine  modesty  I 
If  I  could,  she'd  never  give  me  breath.— Madam, 
I  might  sit  and  recover.  ['would 

Lil.  Sit  here,  and  sing  now ; 
Let's  do  things  quickly,  sir,  and  handsomely. — 
Sit  close,  wench,  close. — Begin,  begin  !  , 

Pinac,  I  am  lesson'd.  {.Song. 

Lil.  'Tis  very  pretty,  i*  faith.     Give  me  some 

Pinao.  I  would  fain  speak  to  you.     [wine  now. 

Lil.  You  shall  drink  first,  believe  me. 
Here's  to  you  a  lusty  health. 

Pinae.  I  thank  you,  lady. — 
'Would  I  were  off  again  !  I  smell  my  misery ; 
I  was  never  put  to  this  rack  !  I  shall  be  drunk  too. 

Mir,  If  diou  be'st  not  a  right  one,  I  have  lost 
mine  aim  much : 


I  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have 'scaped  thee  I  To  her.  | 

Pinac; 
For  thou  art  as  sore  to  have  her,  and  to  groin  for  , 

her- 
I'll  see  how  my  other  youth  does ;  tins  speeds  trimly. 
A  fine  grave  gentlewoman,  and  worth  much  booonr '. 

Lil.  How  do  you  like  me,  ar? 

Pinae,  I  like  joa  rarely. 

Lil.  You  see,  sir,  though  sometimes  we  ire  grave 
And  put  on  sadder  dispositions,  [and  silent. 

Yet  we're  compounded  of  free  parts,  and  sometimes 
Our  lighter,  airy,  and  our  fiery  metals  [too 

Break  out,  and  shew  themselves  :  And  what  think 
you  of  that,  sir  ? 

Pinae.  Good  lady,  sit,  (for  I  am  very  weary) 
And  then  I'll  tell  you. 

Lil,  Fy !  a  young  man  idle  ? 
Up,  and  walk  ;  be  still  in  action ; 
The  motions  of  the  body  are  fair  beauties : 
Besides,  'tis  cold.  Odds-me,  sir,  let's  walk  fester . 
What  think  you  now  of  the  lady  Felicia  ? 
And  BeUa-Fronte,  the  duke's  fur  daughter  ?  hi 
Are  they  not  handsome  things  ?    Hiere  is  Diiam. 
And  brown  Olivia — •— 

Pinae.  I  know  none  of  'em.  , 

Lil.  But  brown  must  not  be  cast  away,  sir.  1: 
young  Lelia 
Had  kept  herself  tUl  this  day  from  a  husband, 
Why,  what  a  beauty,  sir !  You  know  Ismena. 
The  fair  gem  of  Saint-Germains  ? 

Pinac.  By  my  troth,  I  do  noL 

LU.  And  then,  I  know,  you  must  hear  of  Bn*, 
How  unlike  a  gentleman 

Pinac.  As  I  live,  I  heard  nothing. 

Lil.  Strike  me  another  galliard ! 

Pinac.  By  this  light,  I  cannot  I 
In  troth,  I  have  sprain'd  my  leg,  madam. 

Lil.  Now  sit  you  down,  sir. 
And  tell  me  why  you  came  hither  ?  why  yoo  f^°^ 
me  out  ?  . 

What  is  your  business  ?  your  errand  ?    Di«p»^' 
dispatch  1  /  mI  1 

May  be  you  are  some  gentleman's  man,  (aw 

mistook  you)  , 

That  have  brought  me  a  letter,  or  a  hannch  ot 
Sent  me  from  some  friend  of  mine.  [teiu^D' 

Pinae.  Do  I  look  like  a  carrier  ? 
You  might  allow  me,  what  I  am,  a  gentleman. 

Lil.  'Cry  you  mercy,  sir !  I  saw  yon  ywterdaT: 
You  are  new  come  out  of  travel ;  I  mistook  you. 
And  how  do  all  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy . 

Pinae,  Madam,    I  came  with  duty,   and  faff 
Service,  and  honour  to  yon.  [courtesy, 

Lil,  You  came  to  jeer  me ! 
You  see  I  am  merry,  sir ;  I  have  changed  my  copy  • 
None  of  the  sages  now,  and  pray  you  proclaim  u ; 
Fling  on  me  what  aspersion  you  shall  please,  sir, 
Of  wantonness,  or  wUdness ;  I  look  for  it ; 
And  tell  the  world,  I  am  an  hypocrite. 
Mask  in  a  forc'd  and  borrow'd  shi^,  I  expect  if. 
But  not  to  have  you  believed  :  For,  mark  yoa,  sff' 
I  have  won  a  nobler  estimation,  \ 
A  stronger  tie  by  my  discretion 
Upon  opinion  (howe'er  you  think  I  forc'd  it) 
Than  either  tongue  or  art  of  yours  can  slubberi 
And,  when  I  please,  I  wiU  be  what  I  please,  sir, 
So  I  exceed  not  mean  ;  and  none  shall  brand  lU 
Either  with  soom  or  shame,  but  shall  be  slighted. 

Pinae.  Lady,  I  come  to  love  you. 
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Zitl.    LoTe  youradfy  sir ; 
And  when  I  want  obsenren,  I'll  send  for  yoa. 
Heigh-ho  !  my  fit's  almost  off ;  for  we  do  all  by 

fits,  sir. 
If  you  be  weary,  sit  till  I  come  again  to  yon. 

lExit  uHth  Pbtklla. 
Finac.  This  is  a  wench  of  a  dainty  spirit ;  but 
Hang  me  if  I  know  yet  either  what  to  think 
Or  make  of  her ;  she  had  her  will  of  me. 
And  baited  me  abundantly,  I  thank  her ; 
Andy  I  confess,  I  never  was  so  blurted, 
Nor  ever  so  abased  :  I  must  bear  mine  own  sins. 
You  talk  of  travels ;  here's  a  curious  country ! 
Yet  I  will  find  her  out,  or  forswear  my  faculty. 

lExiL 


SCENE  III.— ^no^r  Room  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Rosajlura  and  Oriajva. 

Ros.  Ne'er  vex  yourself,  nor  grieve ;  you  are  a 

fool  then. 
Ort.  I  am  sure  I  am  made  so :  Yet,  before  I 
suffer 

Thus  like  a  girl,  and  give  him  leave  to  triumph 

Ros.  You  say  right ;  for  as  long  as  he  perceives 
you 
Sink  under  his  proud  scomings,  he'U  laugh  at  you : 
For  me,  secure  yourself ;  and  for  my  sister, 
I  partly  know  her  mind  too  :  Howsoever, 
To  obey  my  father,  we  have  made  a  tender 
Of  our  poor  beauties  to  the  travelled  monsieur. 
Yet  two  words  to  a  bargain  I     He  slights  us 
As  skittish  things,  and  we  shun  him  as  curious. 
May  be,  my  free  behaviour  turns  his  stomach. 
And  makes  him  seem  to  doubt  a  loose  opinion : 
I  must  be  so  sometimes,  though  all  the  world  saw  it. 
Ori.  Why  should  not  you  ?  Are  not  minds  only 
As  long  as  here  you  stand  secure  [measured  ? 

Eos.  You  say  true  ; 
As  long  as  mine  own  conscience  makes  no  question. 
What  care  I  for  report  ?  that  woman's  miserable, 
I   That's  good  or  bad  for  their  tongues'  sake.  Come, 
I  let's  retire. 

And  get  my  veil,  wench ;  by  my  troth,  your  sorrow, 
And  the  consideration  of  men*s  humorous  maddinga, 
Have  put  me  into  a  serious  contemplation. 

Enter  Mirabxl  and  Bkllbur,  and  stand  apart. 

Ori.  Come,  'faith,  let's  sit  and  think. 

Rot.  That's  all  my  business. 

Mir.  Why  stand'st  thou  peeping  here  ?    Thou 

Bel,  She  is  there ;  peace  !  [great  slug,  forward ! 

Mtr.  Why  stand'st  thou  here  then, 
Sneaking,  and  peaking,  as  thou  wouldst  steal  linen? 
Hast  thou  not  place  and  time  ? 

Bel.  I  had  a  rare  speech 
Studied,  and  almost  ready ;  and  your  violence 
Has  beat  it  out  of  my  brains. 

Mir.  Hang  your  rare  speeches  \ 
Go  me  on  like  a  man. 

Bel.  Let  me  set  my  beard  up. 
How  has  Pinac  perform 'd  ? 

Mir.  He  has  won  already : 
He  stands  not  thrumming  of  caps  thus. 

Bel.  Lord,  what  should  I  ail ! 
I  What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  stomach ;  'would  I 
had  some  hum  1 
Certain  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  at  her, 
A  mighty  mind. 

Mir.  On,  fool ! 


Eel.  Good  words,  I  beseech  you  j 
For  I  will  not  be  abused  by  both. 

Mir.  Adieu,  then, 
(I  will  not  trouble  you ;  I  see  you  are  valiant,) 
And  work  your  own  way. 

Bel.  Hist,  hist !  I  will  be  ruled ; 
I  will,  1'  faith ;  I  will  go  presently : 
Will  you  forsake  me  now,  and  leave  me  i'  th'  suds  ? 
You  know,  I  am  false>hearted  this  way ;  I  beseech 

you. 
Good  sweet  Mirabel  (I'U  cut  your  throat  if  you 
Indeed  I  will !)  sweet-heart  1  [leave  me, 

Mir.  I  will  be  ready. 
Still  at  thine  elbow  ;  take  a  man's  heart  to  thee, 
And  speak  thy  mind ;  the  plainer  still  the  better. 
She  is  a  woman  of  that  free  behaviour. 
Indeed,  that  common  courtesy,  she  cannot  deny 
^  Go  bravely  on.  [thee ; 

Bel.  Madam — keep  close  about  me. 
Still  at  n)y  back. — Madam,  sweet  madam — 

Roe.  Ha! 
What  noise  is  that  ?  what  saucy  sound  to  trouble 

Mir,  What  said  she?  [me  } 

Bel.  I  am  saucy. 

JIftr.  'Tis  the  better. 

Bel.  She  comes  ;  must  I  be  saucy  still  ? 

Mir.  More  saucy. 

Roe.  Still  troubled  with  these  vanities  ?  Heaven 
bless  us ! 
What  are  we  bom  to  ? — Would  you  speak  with 

any  of  my  people  ? 
Go  in,  sir ;  I  am  busy. 

Bel.  This  is  not  she,  sure : 
Is  this  two  children  at  a  birth  ?  I'll  be  hang'd  then ! 
Mine  was  a  merry  gentlewoman,  talk'd  daintily, 
Talk'd  of  those  matters  that  befitted  women ; 
This  is  a  parcel>prayer-book ;  I'm  served  sweetly! 
And  now  I  am  to  look  too ;  I  was  prepared  for  th' 

Roa.  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  [other  way. 

Ori.  Sure,  I  have  seen  him,  lady. 

Roe.  Methinks  'tis  pity  such  a  lusty  fellow 
Should  wander  up  and  down,  and  want  employ- 
ment. 

BeL  She  takes  me  for  a  rogue ! — ^You  may  do 
well,  madam, 
To  stay  this  wanderer,  and  set  him  at  work, 

forsooth  ; 
He  can  do  something  that  may  please  your  lady- 
ship; 
I  have  heard  of  women  that  desire  good  breedings, 
Two  at  a  birth,  or  so. 

Roe.  The  fellow's  impudent* 

Ori.  Sure,  he  is  crazed. 

Roe,  I  have  heard  of  men  too  that  have  had  good 

manners ; 

Sure,  this  is  want  of  grace ;  Indeed,  'tis  great  pity 

The  young  man  has  been  bred  so  ill ;  but  this  lewd 

Is  full  of  such  examples.  [age 

Bei.  I  am  founder'd, 
And  some  shall  rue  the  setting  of  me  on  1 

Mir.  Ha  !  so  bookish,  lady  ?  is  it  possible  ? 
Tum'd  holy  at  the  heart  too .'  I'll  be  hang'd  then. 
Why,  this  is  such  a  feat,  such  an  acti?ity, 
Such  fast  and  loose— 

Enter  Servant,  with  a  veil. 

A  veil  too  for  your  knavery  ? 
ODio.Dio! 
Roe.  What  do  you  take  me  for,  sir? 
JIftr.  An  hypocrite,  a  wanton,  a  dissembler. 
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However  yoa  seem,  and  thns  you  are  to  be  handled ; 
(Mark  me,  Belleur)  and  this  you  loye,  I  know  it. 

Bos.  Stand  off,  bold  sir ! 

Mir.  You  wear  good  clothes  to  this  end, 
Jewels ;  love  feasts,  and  masques. 

/2o«.  Ye  are  monstrous  saucy ! 

Mir,  All  this  to  draw  on  fools ;  and  thns,  thus, 
lady,  ITe^^ts  hoid  qfher. 

Ye  are  to  be  Inll'd. 

Bel.  Let  her  alone,  I'll  swinge  ye  else, 
I  will,  i*  faith !  for  though  I  cannot  skill  o'  this 

matter 
Myself,  I  will  not  see  another  do  it  before  me, 
And  do  it  worse. 

Bos.  Away  !  you  are  a  Tain  thing  I 
You  have  travelled  far,  sir,  to  return  again 
A  windy  and  poor  bladder !     You  talk  of  women, 
That  are  not  worth  the  favour  of  a  common  one. 
The  grace  of  her  grew  in  an  hospital ! 
Against  a  thousand  such  blown  fooleries, 
I  am  able  to  maintain  good  women's  honours, 
Their  freedoms,  and  their  fames,  and  I  wUl  do  it — 

Mir.  She  has  almost  struck  me  dumb  too. 

Bos.  And  declaim 
Against  your  base  malicious  tongues,  your  noises. 
For  they  are  nothing  ebe.  You  teach  behaviours  ? 
Or  touch  us  for  our  freedoms  ?    Teach  yourselves 
Truth  and  sobriety,  and  live  so  clearly   [manners, 
That  our  lives  may  shine  in  ye ;  and  then  task  us. 
It  seems,  ye  are  hot ;  the  suburbs  will  supply  ye  : 
Grood  women  scorn  such  gamesters;  so  I'll  leave  ye ! 
I  am  sorry  to  see  this  :  'Faith,  sir,  live  fiurly. 

lExit. 

Mir.  This  woman,  if  she  hold  on,  may  be  vir- 
tuous ; 
'Tis  almost  possible :  We'll  have  a  new  day. 

Bel.  Ye  brought  me  on,  ye  forced  me  to  this 
foolery ; 


I  am  shamed,  I  am  scorned,  I  am  flailed  1  jet;,  I 

am  so! 
Though  I  cannot  talk  to  a  woman  like  your  wcHtdup^ 
And  use  my  phrases,  and  my  learned  figures* 
Yet  I  can  fight  with  any  man. 

Mir.  Py  ! 

Bel.  I  can,  sir ; 
And  I  will  fight. 

Mir.  With  whom? 

Bel.  With  you ;  with  any  man ; 
For  all  men  now  will  laugh  at  me. 

Mir.  Pr*ythee  be  moderate. 

Bel.  And  111  beat  all  men.     Come ! 

Mir,  I  love  thee  dearly. 

Bel.  I  will  beat  all  that  love ;  love  has  undone 
Never  tell  me  I  I  wUl  not  be  a  history.  [r**-  ♦ 

Mir.  Thou  art  not. 

Bel.  *Sfoot,  I  will  not !  Give  me  room. 
And  let  me  see  the  proudest  of  ye  jeer  me ; 
And  I'U  begin  with  you  first. 

Mir.  Pr'ythee,  Belleur ! 
If  I  do  not  satisfy  thee 

Bel.  Well,  look  you  do. 
But,  now  I  think  on*t  better,  'tis  impoesiUe  ! 
I  must  beat  somebody ;  I  am  maul'd  mysfelf. 
And  I  ought  in  justice 

Mir.  No,  no,  no,  ye  are  cozen'd : 
But  walk,  and  let  me  talk  to  thee. 

Bel.  Talk  wisely. 
And  see  that  no  man  laugh,  upon  no  oocaaioi 
For  I  shall  think  then  'tis  at  me. 

Mir.  I  warrant  thee. 

Bel.  Nor  no  more  talk  of  this. 

Mir.  Dost  think  I  am  maddish  ? 

Bel.  I  must  needs  fight  yet ;  for  I  find  it 
cems  me: 
A  pox  on*t :  I  must  fight. 

Mir.  V  faith,  thou  shalt  not. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Garden  of  the  same  House. 

Enter  Dc  Gaiu>  and  Luoiin. 

De  Ga,  I  know  you  are  a  scholar,  and  can  do 
wonders. 

Lug.  There's  no  great  scholarship  belongs  to 
this,  sir  ; 
What  I  am,  I  am  :  I  pity  your  poor  sister. 
And  heartily  I  hate  these  travellers. 
These  gim-cracks,  made  of  mops  and  motions : 
There's  nothing  in  their  houses  here  but  hummings; 
A  bee  has  more  brains.  I  grieve  and  vex  too 
The  insolent  licentious  carriage 
Of  this  out-facing  fellow  Mirabel ; 
And  I  am  mad  to  see  him  prick  his  plumes  up. 

De  Ga.  His  wrongs  you  partly  know. 

Lug.  Do  not  you  stir,  sir  ; 
Since  he  has  begun  with  wit,  let  wit  revenge  it : 
Keep  your  sword  close  ;  we'll  cut  his  throat  a  new 
I  am  ashamed  the  gentlewoman  should  suffer  [way. 
Such  base,  lewd  wrongs. 

De  Ga.  I  will  be  ruled ;  he  shall  live, 
And  left  to  your  revenge. 

Lug.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  fit  him : 
He  makes  a  common  scorn  of  handsome  women ; 
Modesty  and  good  manners  are  his  may-games ; 


He  takes  up  maidenheads  with  a  new  commis- 
sion; 
The  church -warrant's  out  of  date.     Follow  mj 

counsel. 
For  I  am  zealous  in  the  cause. 

De  Ga.  I  will,  sir. 
And  will  be  still  directed ;  for  the  truth  is, 
My  sword  will  make  my  sister  seem  more  men. 

strous : 
Besides,  there  is  no  honour  won  on  reprobates. 

Lug.  You  are  i'  th'  right.     The  alight  he  has 
shew'd  my  pupils 
Sets  me  a-fire  too.     Go ;   111  prepare  your  sister. 
And,  as  I  told  you 

De  Ga.  Yes  ;   all  shall  be  fit,  sir. 

Lug.  And  seriously  and  handsomely. 

De.  Ga.  I  warrant  you. 

Lug.  A  little  counsd  more.  iWhispera.. 

De  Ga.  'Tis  well. 

Lug.  Most  stately  1 
See  that  observed  ;  and  then ! 

De  Ga.  I  have  you  every  way. 

Lug.  Away  then,  and  be  ready. 

De  Ga.  With  all  speed,  sir.  IBjciL 

Lug.  We'll  learn  to  travel  too,  may  be,  beyond 
him. 
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Enter  Lxlua,  Rouuvka, and  Oriana. 
Good  day,  fair  beauties ! 

JLil.  You  have  l>eautified  us. 
We  thank  you,  sir  ;  you  have  set  us  off  most  gal- 
With  your  grave  precepts.  [lantly 

J^os.  We  expected  husbands 
Out  of  your  documents  and  taught  behaviours, 
excellent  husbands  ;  thought  men  would  run  stark 

mad  on  us. 
Men  of  all  ages,  and  all  states  ;  we  expected 
An  inundation  of  desires  and  offers, 
A  torrent  of  trim  suitors  ;  all  we  did, 
Or  said,  or  purposed,  to  be  spells  about  us. 
Spells  to  provoke. 

L,iL  You  have  provoked  us  finely  I 
We  followed  your  directions,  we  did  rarely, 
We  were  stately,  coy,  demure,  careless,  light,  giddy. 
And  play'd  at  all  points  :  This,  you  swore,  would 
carry. 
Ros.  We  made  love,  and  contemn'd  love ;  now 
seem'd  holy. 
With  such  a  reverend  put-on  reservation 
Which  could  not  miss,  according  to  your  principles ; 
Now  gave  more  hope  again  ;  now  close,  now  public, 
Still  up  and  down  we  beat  it  like  a  billow ; 
And  ever  those  behaviours  you  read  to  us, 
Subtle,  and  new  :  But  all  this  will  not  help  us  ! 

Lil.  They  help  to  hinder  us  of  all  acquaintance, 
They  have  frighted  off  all  friends  1  What  am  I  better 
For  all  my  learning,  if  I  love  a  dunce, 
A  handsome  dunce  ?  to  what  use  serves  my  reading? 
You  should  have  taught  me  what  belongs  to  horses. 
Dogs,  dice,  hawks,  banquets,  masques,  free  and 

fair  meetings, 
To  have  studied  gowns  and  dressings. 
Lug,  Ye  are  not  mad,  sure  ! 
Rot.  We  shall  be,  if  we  follow  your  encourage- 
m  take  mine  own  way  now !  [ments  : 

Lil.  And  I  my  fortune ; 
W^e  may  live  maids  else  till  the  moon  drop  mill- 
stones. 
I  see,  your  modest  women  are  taken  for  monsters ; 
A  dowry  of  good  breeding  is  worth  nothing. 
Lug.  Since  ye  take  it  so  to  th*  heart,  pray  ye 
give  me  leave  yet. 
And  you  shall  see  how  I'll  convert  this  heretic  : 

Mark  how  this  Mirabel 

Lil.  Name  him  no  more; 
For,  though  I  long  for  a  husband,  I  hate  him. 
And  would  be  msrried  sooner  to  a  monkey. 
Or  to  a  Jack  of  Straw,  than  such  a  juggler. 

Ros.  I  am  of  that  mind  too  ;  he  is  too  nimble, 
And  plays  at  fast  and  loose  too  learnedly, 
For  a  plain-meaning  woman  ;  that's  the  truth  on*t 
Here's  one  too,  that  we  love  well,  would  be  ang^ ; 

[Pointing  to  Oriaxa. 
And  reason  why.  No,  no,  we  will  not  trouble  you 
Nor  him  at  this  time :  May  he  make  you  happy  ! 
'    We'll  turn  ourselves  loose  now,  to  our  fiiir  fortunes ; 

And  the  down-right  way 

Lil.  The  winning  way  we'U  follow ; 
We'll  bait  that  men  may  bite  fair,  and  not  be 

frighted ; 
Yet  we'll  not  be  carried  so  cheap  neither;  we'll 

have  some  sport. 
Some  mad -morris  or  other  for  our  money,  tutor. 
Lug.  'Tis  like  enough :  Prosper  your  own  de- 
vices ! 
Ye  are  old  enough  to  chuse :  But,  for  this  gentle- 
So  please  her  give  me  leave [woman. 


Ori.  I  shall  be  glad,  sir, 
To  find  a  friend  whose  pity  may  direct  me. 

Lug.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  faithfully  deal  for  ye; 
But  then  ye  must  be  ruled. 

Ori.  In  all,  I  vow  to  you. 

Ros.  Do,  do :  He  has  a  lucky  hand  sometimes, 
I'll  assure  you ; 
And  hunts  the  recovery  of  a  lost  lover  deadly. 

Lug.  You  must  away  straight. 

Ori.  Yes. 

Lug.  And  I'll  instruct  you : 
Here  you  can  know  no  more. 

Ori.  By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies  ; 
And  all  our  fortunes  arrive  at  our  own  wishes ! 

LU.  Amen,  amen ! 

Lug,  I  must  borrow  your  man. 

Lil.  Pray  take  him  ; 
He  is  within :  To  do  her  good,  take  any  thing. 
Take  us  and  all. 

Lug.  No  doubt,  ye  may  find  takers ; 
And  so  we'U  leave  ye  to  your  own  disposes. 

lExeunt  Luouea  and  OarANA. 

Lil.  Now,  which  way,  wench  ? 

Ros.  We'll  go  a  brave  way,  fear  not ; 
A  safe  and  sure  way  too ;  and  yet  a  bye-way. 
I  must  confess,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  married. 

Lil.  So  have  I  too  a  grudging  of  good-will  that 
way  ; 
And  would    as  fain  be    dispatch'd.      But    this 
monsieur  Quicksilver 

Ros.  No,  no ;  we'll  bar  him,  bye  and  main :  Let 
him  trample : 
There  is  no  safety  in  his  surquedry  : 
An  army-royal  of  women  are  too  few  for  him  s 
He  keeps  a  journal  of  his  gentleness. 
And  will  go  near  to  print  his  fair  dispatches, 
And  call  it  his  triumph  over  time  and  women ; 
Let  him  pass  out  of  memory  !  What  think  you 
Of  his  two  companions  ? 

Lil.  Pinac,  methinks,  is  reasonable  ; 
A  little  modesty  he  has  brought  home  with  him, 
And  might  be  taught,  in  time,  some  handsome  duty. 

Ros.  They  say,  he  is  awencher  too. 

Lil.  I  like  him  better ; 
A  free  light  touch  or  two  becomes  a  gentleman, 
And  sets  him  seemly  off  :  So  he  exr«ed  not. 
But  keep  his  compass  clear,  he  may  be  look'd  at. 
I  would  not  marry  a  man  that  must  be  taught, 
And  conjured  up  with  kisses ;  the  best  game 
Is  play'd  still  by  the  best  gamesters. 

Ros.  Fy  upon  thee  1 
What  talk  hast  thou  ? 

LU.  Are  not  we  alone,  and  merry  ? 
Why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  speak  what  we  think .' 

Thy  gentleman, 
The  tall  fat  fellow,  he  that  came  to  see  thee 

Ros.  Is't  not  a  goodly  man  ? 

Lil.  A  wondrous  goodly  ! 
He  has  weight  enough,  I  warrant  thee :  Mercy 

upon  me, 
What  a  serpent  wilt  thou  seem  under  such  a  St 
George ! 

Ros.  Thou  art  a  fool !  Give  me  a  man  brings 
mettle. 
Brings  substance  with  him,  needs  no  broths  to    1 

lare  him. 
These  little  fellows  shew  like  fleas  in  boxes. 
Hop  up  and  down,  and  keep  a  stir  to  vex  us : 
Give  me  the  puissant  pike ;  take  you  the  imall 
shot 
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LU.  Of  a  great  thing,  I  have  not  seen  a  duller : 
Therefore,  methinks,  sweet  sister 

Hos.  Peace,  he's  modest ; 
A  bashfalness  ;  which  is  a  point  of  grace,  wench : 
Bat,  when  these  fellows  come  to  moulding,  sister, 
To  heat,  and  handling — As  I  live,  1  like  him ; 
And,  methinks,  I  could  form  him. 

Enter  MnxBEU 

Lil.  Peace !  the  fire-drake. 

Mir.  Bless  ye,  sweet  heanties,  sweet  incom- 
parable ladies. 
Sweet  wits,  sweet  hnmonrs !    Bless  yon,  learned 

lady! 
And  yon,  most  holy  nun  I  Bless  your  derotions  I 

LiL  And  bless  your  brains,  sir,  your  most  piq- 
uant brains,  sir ! 
They  are  in  trarel ;  may  they  be  delivered 
Of  a  most  hopeful  Wild-Goose ! 

Raa.  Bless  your  manhood ! 
They  say  you  are  a  gentleman  of  action, 
A  fair  accomplished  man,  and  a  rare  engineer ; 
You  have  a  trick  to  blow  up  maidenheads, 
A  subtle  trick,  they  say  abroad. 

Mir,  I  have,  lady. 

Roit.  And  often  glory  in  their  ruins. 

Mir,  Yes,  forsooth ; 
I  have  a  speedy  trick,  please  you  to  try  it ; 
My  engine  will  dispatch  you  instantly. 

Ro$,  I  would  I  were  a  woman,  sir,  fit  for  you. 
As  there  be  such,  no  doubt,  may  engine  you  too  ; 
May,  with  a  counter-mine,  blow  up  your  valour. 
But,  in  good  fidth,  sir,  we  are  both  too  honest ; 
'    And,  the  plague  is,  we  cannot  be  persuaded : 
For,  look  you,  if  we  thought  it  were  a  glory 
To  be  the  last  of  all  your  lovely  ladies 

Mir,  Come,  come ;  leave  prating :    This  has 
spoil'd  your  market ! 
This  pride  and  puft-up  heart  will  make  ye  fast. 
Fast,  when  ye  are  hungry  too.  [ladies, 

Ros,  The  more  our  pain,  sir. 

Lii.  The  more  our  health,  I  hope  too. 

Mir,  Your  behaviours 
Have  made  men  stand  amazed ;  those  men  that 

loved  ye ; 
Men  of  £ur  states  and  parts.     Your  strange  con- 
versions 
Into  I  know  not  what,  nor  how,  nor  wherefore ; 
Your  scorns  of  those  that  came  to  visit  ye ; 
Your  studied  whim-whams,  and  your  fine  set  faces  : 
What  have  these  got  ye  ?  Proud  and  harsh  opinions  ! 
A  travelled  monsieur  was  the  strangest  creature, 
The  wildest  monster  to  be  wonder'd  at ; 
His  person  made  a  public  scoff,  his  knowledge 
(As  if  he  had  been  bred  *mong8t  bears  or  bandogs) 
Sbunn*d  and  avoided  ;  his  conversation  snuffed  at : 
What  harvest  brings  all  this  ? 

Ros,  I  pray  you  proceed,  sir. 

Mir,  Now  ye  shall  see  in  what  esteem  a  traveller, 
An  understanding  gentleman,  and  a  monsieur, 
Is  to  be  held ;  and  to  your  griefs  confess  it, 
Both  to  your  griefs  and  galls  ! 

Lil,  In  what,  I  pray  ye,  sir  ? 
We  would  be  glad  to  understand  your  excellence. 

Mir,  Go  on,  sweet  ladies ;  it  becomes  ye  rarely ! 
For  me,  I  have  blest  me  from  ye ;  scoff  on  seriously. 
And  note  the  man  ye  mock'd.  You,  lady  Learning, 
Note  the  poor  traveller  that  came  to  visit  ye, 
That  flat  unfumish'd  fellow ;  note  him  throughly  ! 
You  may  chance  to  see  him  anon. 


LU,  'Tis  very  likely. 

Mir,  And  see  him  courted  by  a  travetl'd  lady. 
Held  dear,  and  honour'd  by  a  virtaona  virgiii  ; 
May  be  a  beauty  not  far  short  of  youis  nrifhrr  ; 
It  may  be,  clearer. 

LU.  Not  unlikely. 

Mir,  Younger: 
As  killing  eyes  as  yours,  a  wit  as  poigMiit ; 
May  be,  a  state  too  that  may  top  joar  ibrume : 
Enquire  how  she  thinks  of  him,  how  she  holds  hnn  ; 
His  good  parts,  in  what  predons  price  already  ; 
Being  a  stranger  to  him,  how  she  oourts  him  ; 
A  stranger  to  his  nation  too,  how  she  dotes  on  him ; 
Enquire  of  this ;  be  sick  to  know :  Cvrsey  lady. 
And  keep  your  chamber ;  cry,  and  curse !    A  sweet 

one, 
A  thousand  in  yearly  land,  well  bred,  well  firiended, 
Travell'd,  and  highly  followed  for  her  faahku 

LiL  Bless  his  good  fortune,  sir. 

Mir,  This  scurvy  fellow, 
I  think  they  call  his  name  Pinac,  this  serTii^.i 
That  brought  yon  venison,  as  I  take  it. 
Note  but  this  scab  \    'Tis  strange,  that  this 

creature. 
That  has  no  more  set-off  bnt  his  jugglings. 
His  travelled  tricks 

Lil,  Good  sir,  I  grieve  not  at  him, 
Nor  envy  not  his  fortune  :  Yet  I  wonder ! 
He's  handsome,  yet  I  see  no  such  perfectioa. 

Mir,  'Would  I  had  his  fortune !  for  it  is  a 
Of  that  sweet-temper'd  nature,  and  that  jad^tatBt, 
Besides  her  state,  that  care,  clear  understsndii^. 
And  such  a  wife  to  bless  him 

Rom.  Pray  you  whence  is  she? 

Mir.  Of  England,  and  a  most  accomplisk'd  lady ; 
So  modest  that  men's  eyes  are  firighted  at  her. 
And  such  a  noble  carriage— How  now,  aimk? 


Enter  a  Bciy. 


Bo^.  Sir,  the  great  English  lady 

Mir,  What  of  her,  sir  ? 

Boy,  Has  newly  left  her  coach,  and  comii^  this 
way. 
Where  you  may  see  her  plain :  Monaeor  Pinac 
The  only  man  that  leads  her. 

Enter  Pimac,  Mabiaha,  aikl  Attendants. 

Mir.  He  is  much  honour'd  ; 
'Would  I  had  such  a  favour ! — ^Now  vex,  ladies. 
Envy,  and  vex,  and  rail ! 

Rot,  You  are  short  of  us,  sir. 

Mir,  Bless  your  fiur  fortune,  sir ! 

Pinac,  I  nobly  thank  you. 

Mir.  Is  she  married,  friend  ? 

Pinac.  No,  no. 

Mir.  A  goodly  lady ; 
A  sweet  and  delicate  asp^ ! — Mark,  mark,   and 
Hast  thou  any  hope  of  her?  [wonder  ! — 

Pinac.  A  little. 

Mir,  Follow  close  then ; 
Lose  not  that  hope. 

Pinac.  To  you,  sir.      [Maiuajia  ctmrtesiee  to  him. 

Mir,  Gentle  lady ! 

Roi,  She  is  fidr,  indeed. 

Lil.  I  have  seen  a  fiurer ;  yet 
She  is  well. 

Ro8,  Her  clothes  sit  handsome  too. 

Lil.  She  dresses  prettily. 

Ro8.  And,  by  my  faith,  she's  rich ;  she  looks  sttU 
A  well-bred  woman,  I  warrant  her.  [sweeter. 
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Lil.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
May  I  crave  this  gentlewoman's  name  ? 

Pinac,  Mariana,  lady. 

Lil.  I  will  not  say  I  owe  you  a  quarrel,  monsieur, 
For  making  me  your  stale  !  A  noble  gentleman 
Would  have  had  more  courtesy,  at  least  more  fiuth, 
Than  to  turn  off  his  mistress  at  first  trial : 
You  know  not  what  respect  I  might  have  shew'd 

you; 
I  find  you  have  worth. 

Pinao,  I  cannot  stay  to  answer  you ; 
You  see  my  charge.     I  am  beholding  to  you 
For  all  your  merry  tricks  you  put  upon  me, 
Your  bobbs,  and  base  accounts :  1  came  to  love 

you, 
To  woo  you,  and  to  serve  you ;  I  am  much  indebted 

to  you 
For  dancing  me  off  my  legs,  and  then  for  walking 

me. 
For  telling  me  strange  tales  I  never  heard  of, 
More  to  abuse  me ;  for  mistaking  me, 
When  you  both  knew  I  was  a  gentleman, 
And  one  deserved  as  rich  a  match  as  you  are  ! 

LU.  Be  not  so  bitter,  sir. 

Pinac.  You  see  this  lady  : 
She  ia  young  enough,  and  fair  enough,  to  please  me  ; 
A  woman  of  a  loving  mind,  a  quiet, 
And  one  that  weighs  the  worth  of  him  that  loves 

her ; 
I  am  content  with  this,  and  bless  my  fortune : 
Your  curious  wits,  and  beauties^— ^ 

Lil.  'Faith,  see  me  once  more. 

Pinae.  I  diure  not  trouble  you. 

Lil.  May  I  speak  to  your  lady  ? 

Pinae.  I  pray  you  content  yourself :  I  know  you 
are  bitter. 
And,  in  your  bitterness,  you  may  abuse  her ; 
Which,  if  she  comes  to  know,  (for  she  understands 

you  not^ 
It  may  breed  such  a  quarrel  to  your  kindred. 
And  such  an  indiscretion  lling  on  you  too 
(For  she  is  nobly  friended}-—^ 

Lil.  I  could  eat  her  !  lAside. 

Pinae,  Rest  as  ye  are,  a  modest  noble  gentle- 
woman. 
And  afford  your  honest  neighbours  some  of  your 
prayers. 

lExeunt  Pinac,  Mariama,  and  Attendants. 

Mir,  What  think  you  now  ? 

Lil.  'Faith,  she's  a  pretty  whiting ; 
She  has  got  a  pretty  catch  too  I 

Mir.  You  are  angry. 
Monstrous  angry  now,  grievously  ang^ ; 
And  the  pretty  heart  does  swell  now  I 

Lil.  No,  in  troth,  sir. 

Mir.  And  it  will  cry  anon,  '  A  pox  upon  it !' 
And  it  will  curse  itself,  and  eat  no  meat,  lady ; 
And  it  will  sigh  ! 

Lil.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken ; 
It  will  be  very  merry. 

Bos.  Why,  sir,  do  you  think 
There  are  no  more  men  living,  nor  no  handsomer. 
Than  he,  or  you  ?     By  this  light,  there  be  ten 

thousand, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  !     Comfort  yourself,  dear 

monsieur ! 
Faces,  and  bodies,  wits,  and  all  abiliments : 
There  are  so  many  we  regard  'em  not. 

Mir.  That  such  a  noble  lady — I  coold  burst  now ! 
So  far  above  such  trifles 


Enter  Bsllsuii,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Bel,  You  did  laugh  at  me ; 
And  I  know  why  ye  Uugh'd ! 

2  Gent.  I  pray  ye  be  satisfied 
If  we  did  laugh,  we  had  some  private  reason, 
And  not  at  you. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  we  know  you  not,  sir. 

Bel,  I'U  make  you  know  me  I     Set  your  faceft 
soberly ; 
Stand  this  way,  and  look  sad ;  I'll  be  no  may-gi^me  1 
Sadder,  demurer  yet ! 

Bot,  What  is  the  matter  ? 
What  ails  this  gentleman  ? 

Bel.  Go  off  now  backward,  that  I  may  behold  ye : 
And  not  a  simper,  on  your  lives  1 

lExennt  Gentlemen. 

Lil.  He's  mad,  sure. 

Bel,  Do  you  observe  me  too  ? 

Mir.  I  may  look  on  you. 

Bel.  Why  do  you  grin  ?  I  know  your  mind. 

Mir,  You  do  not. 
You  are  strangely  humorous  :  Is  there  no  mirth, 
But  you  must  be  the  object  ?  [nor  pleasure, 

Bel.  Mark,  and  observe  me :     Wherever  I  am 
named. 
The  very  word  shall  raise  a  general  sadness. 
For  the  disgrace  this  scurvy  woman  did  me. 
This  proud  pert  thing  1   Take  heed  you  laugh  not 
Provoke  me  not ;  take  heed !  [at  me  ; 

Bot.  I  would  fain  please  you ; 
Do  any  thing  to  keep  you  quiet. 

Bel,  Hear  me : 
Till  I  receive  a  satisfaction 
Equal  to  the  disgrace  and  scorn  you  gave  me, 
You  are  a  wretched  woman ;  till  thou  woo'st  me, 
And  I  scorn  thee  as  much,  as  seriously 
Jeer  and  abuse  thee  ;  ask,  what  Gill  thou  art. 
Or  any  baser  name ;  I  will  proclaim  thee, 
I  will  so  sing  thy  virtue,  so  he-paint  thee 

Rot.  Nay,  goiod  sir,  be  more  modest. 

Bel,  Do  you  laugh  again  ? 
Because  you  are  a  woman,  you  are  lawless, 
And  out  of  compass  of  an  honest  anger. 

Bot.  Good  sir,  have  a  better  belief  of  me. 

Lil.  Away,  dear  sister. 

lExeunt  Rosalura  and  Lillia. 

Mir.    Is   not    this   better  now,   this  seeming 
Than  fiUling  out  with  your  friends  ?        [madness, 

Bel.  Have  I  not  frighted  her  ? 

Mir.  Into  her  right  wits,  I  warrant  thee :  Follow 
this  humour. 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  prosperously  'twill  guide 
thee. 

Bel.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  a  way  to  woo  yet ; 
I  was  afraid  once 
I  never  should  have  made  a  civil  suitor. 
Well,  I'U  about  it  still. 

Mir.  Do,  do,  and  prosper IBjrit  Baixiua. 

What  sport  do  I  make  with  these  fools !   what 

pleasure 
Feeds  me,  and  fats  my  sides  at  their  poorinnocence ! 
Wooing  and  wiving  I  hang  it !  give  me  mirth. 
Witty  and  dainty  mirth  !  I  shall  grow  in  love,  sure. 
With  mine  own  happy  head. 

EnUr  Luoiaa. 

Who's  this  ?— To  me,  sir  ?— 
What  youth  is  this? 

Lug.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  speak  with  yon, 
If  your  name  be  monsieur  Mirabel. 
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Mir.  You  have  hit  it : 
Your  business,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Luff.  This  it  is,  sir ; 
There  is  a  gentlewoman  hath  long  time  affected  you^ 
And  loved  you  dearly. 

Mir.  Turn  over,  and  end  that  story ; 
'Tis  long  enough :  I  have  no  faith  in  women,  sir. 

Lug,  It  seems  so,  sir :  I  do  not  come  to  woo 
for  her, 
Or  sing  her  praises,  though  she  well  deserve  'em  ; 
I  come  to  tell  you,  you  have  been  cruel  to  her. 
Unkind  and  cruel,  false  of  faith,  and  careless ; 
Taking  more  pleasure  in  abusing  her. 
Wresting  her  honour  to  your  wild  disposes, 
Than  noble  in  requiting  her  affection  : 
Which,  as  you  are  a  man,  I  must  desire  you 
(A  gentleman  of  rank)  not  to  persist  in. 
No  more  to  load  her  fair  name  with  your  injuries. 

Mir.  Why,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Lug.  Good  sir,  I'll  tell  you. 
And  I'll  be  short ;  Til  tell  you,  because  I  love 

you; 
Because  I  would  have  you  shun  the  shame  may 

follow. 
There  is  a  nobleman,  new  come  to  town,  sir, 
A  noble  and  a  great  man,  that  affects  her, 
(A  countryman  of  mine,  a  brave  Savoyan, 
Nephew  to  th'  duke)  and  so  much  honours  her, 
That  'twill  be  dangerous  to  pursue  your  old  way. 
To  touch  at  anything  concerns  her  honour. 
Believe,  most  dangerous  :  Her  name  is  Oriana, 
And  this  great  man  will  marry  her.    Take  heed, 

sir; 
For  howsoe'er  her  brother,  a  staid  gentleman, 
Lets  things  pass  upon  better  hopes,  this  lord,  sir, 
Is  of  that  fiery  and  that  poignant  metal, 
(Especially  provoked  on  by  affection) 
That  'twill  be  hard — But  you  are  wise. 

Mir.  A  lord,  sir  ? 

Lug.  Yes,  and  a  noble  lord. 

Mir.  *Send  her  good  fortune! 
This  will  not  stir  her  lord  ? — A  baroness  ? 
Say  you  so  ?  say  you  so  ?  By'r  lady,  a  brave  title ! 
Top,  and  top -gallant  now !  Save  her  great  ladyship  ! 
I  was  a  poor  servant  of  hers,  1  must  confess,  sir, 
And  in  those  days  I  thought  I  might  be  jovy. 
And  make  a  little  bold  to  call  in  to  her  ; 
But,  basta  !  now,  I  know  my  rules  and  distance ; 
Yet,  if  she  want  an  usher,  such  an  implement, 
One  that  is  throughly  paced,  a  clean-made  gentle- 
Can  hold  a  hanging  up  with  approbation,      [man. 
Plant  his  hat  formaUy,  and  wait  with  patience, 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir 

Lug.  Sir,  leave  your  scoffing. 
And,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  deal  fairly : 
J  have  given  you  a  friend's  counsel ;  so  I'll  leave 
you. 

Mir.  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  sir !  Is*t  possihle 
I  may  believe  what  you  say  ? 

Lug.  You  may  choose,  sir. 

Mir.  '^Q  baits?  no  fish-hooks,  sir?  no  gins? 
No  pitfalls  to  catch  puppies  ?  [no  nooses  ? 

Lug.  I  tell  you  certain  : 
You  may  believe  ;  if  not,  stand  to  the  danger  I 

Mir.  A  lord  of  Savoy,  says  he?  the  duke's 

nephew  ? 
A  man  so  mighty?  By'r  lady,  a  fair  marriage ! 
By  my  faith  a  handsome  fortune!  I  must  leave 

prating; 


For,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  abused  her. 
For  which  I  should  be  sorry,  but  that  will 

scurvy. 
I  must  confess  she  was,  ever  since  I  knew  her. 
As  modest  as  she  was  fiur ;  I  am  sure  aJie 

me; 
Her  means  good,  and  her  breeding  exceHent ; 
And  for  my  sake  she  has  refused  fair  matches 
I  may  play  the  fool  finely. — Stay  !  who  are 


Erder  Da  Ojju>  duguUed^  Obiaka,  and  AttendaataL 

'Tis  she,  I  am  sure ;  and  that  the  lord,  it  sboold 

seem  ; 
He  carries  a  fair  port,  is  a  handsome  man  too. 
I  do  begin  to  feel  I  am  a  coxcomb. 

Ori.  Good  my  lord,  chuse  a  nobler ;  for  I  know 
I  am  so  far  below  your  rank  and  hoDOur, 
That  what  you  can  say  this  way,  I  most  credit 
But  spoken  to  beget  yourself  sport.  Alas,  sir, 
I  am  BO  far  off  from  deserving  you. 
My  beauty  so  unfit  for  your  auffection. 
That  I  am  grown  the  scorn  of  common  railera, 
Of  such  injurious  things,  that,  when  they 
Reach  at  my  person,  lie  with  my  repatatioii. 
I  am  poor,  besides. 

De  Ga.  You  are  all  wealth  and  goodness  ; 
And  none  but  such  as  are  the  scum  of  men, 
^e  ulcers  of  an  honest  state,  spite-weavera. 
That  live  on  poison  only,  like  swoln  spiders. 
Dare  once  profane  such  excellence,  sucdi  swi 

Mir.  This  man  speaks  loud  indeed. 

De  Ga.  Name  but  the  men,  lady  ; 
Let  me  but  know  these  poor  and  base  depraTcn, 
Lay  but  to  my  revenge  their  persons  open. 
And  you  shall  see  how  suddenly,  how  fiodly. 
For  your  most  beauteous  sake,  how  direfully, 
I'll  handle  their  despites.  Is  this  thing  one  ? 
Be  what  he  will 

Aftr.  Sir! 


Z>e  Ga.  Dare  your  malicious  tongue,  sir- 


Mir.  I  know  you  not,  nor  what  yon  mean. 

Ori.  Good  my  lord  I 

De  Ga.  If  he,  or  any  he 

Ori.  I  beseech  your  honour  ! 
This  gentleman's  a  stronger  to  my  knowledge  ; 
And,  no  doubt,  sir,  a  worthy  man. 

De  Ga.  Your  mercy  ! 
But,  had  he  been  a  tainter  of  your  honour, 
A  blaster  of  those  beauties  reign  within  you — 
But  we  shall  find  a  fitter  time.     Dear  lady. 
As  soon  as  I  have  freed  you  from  your  guanlian. 
And  done  some  honour'd  offices  unto  you, 
I'll  take  you,  with  those  faults  the  worid  flings  on 

you, 
And  dearer  than  the  whole  world  I'll  esteem  yoa ! 

Mir.  This  is  a  thundering  lord :  I  am  glad  I 

'scaped  him. 
How  lovingly  the  wench  disdaim'd  my  villainy  ! 
I  am  vex'd  now  heartily  that  he  shall  have  her  ; 
Not  that  I  care  to  marry,  or  to  lose  her. 
But  that  this  bilbo-lord  shall  reap  that  maidenhead 
That  was  my  due  ;  that  he  shall  rig  and  top  her  ! 
I'd  give  a  thousand  crowns  now,  he  might  miss 

her. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Nay,  if  I  bear  your  blows,  and  keep  your 
counsel. 
You  have  good  luck,  sir :  I'll  teach  you  to  strike 

lighter. 
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Mir, 


thou 


Come  hither,  honest  fellow:  Canst 
tell  me 
Wliere  this  great  lord  lies  ?  this  Savoy  lord  ?  Thou 
He  DOW  went  by  thee,  certain.  [met'st  him  ; 

Serv.  Yes,  he  did,  sir ; 
I  know  him,  and  I  know  you  are  fooPd. 

Mir,  Come  hither  ;  .IGtvu  wwney. 

Here*s  all  this,  give  me  truth. 

Serv,  Not  for  your  money, 
(And  yet  that  may  do  much)  but  I  have  been 

beaten, 
And  by  the  worshipful  oontriyers  beaten,  and  I'll 
This  is  no  lord,  no  Savoy  lord.  [tell  yon. 

Mir.  Go  forward. 

Serv,  This  is  a  trick,  and  put  upon  you  grossly 
By  one  Lugier  :  The  lord  u  monsieur  De  Gard, 
An  honest  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour  here :  [sir, 
Their  ends  you  understand  better  than  I,  sure. 

Mir,  Now  I  know  him ; 
Know  him  now  plain ! 

Serv.  I  have  discharged  my  choler ;  so  God  be 
wi'  you,  sir  !  lExiU 

Mir,  What  a  purblind  puppy  was  1 1  Now  I  re- 
member him ; 
All  the  whole  cast  on's  face,  though  it  were  umbered, 
And  mask'd  with  patches.   What  a  dunder-whelp, 
To  let  him  domineer  thus  !  How  he  strutted. 
And  what  a  load  of  lord  he  clapt  upon  him  I 
'Would  I  had  him  here  again  !  I  would  so  bounce 

him, 
I  wonld  BO  thank  his  lordship  for  his  lewd  plol 


Do  they  think  to  carry  it  away,  with  a  great  band 

made  of  bird-pots, 
And  a  pair  of  pin-buttock'd  breeches  ? — Ha  1 

EfUer  Dk  Garo,  Oriaii a,  and  Attendants. 
'Tis  he  again ;  he  comes,  he  comes,  he  comes  1 
have  at  him. —  [Singi. 

My  Savoy  lord,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ? 
And  will  that  favour  never  sweeter  be  ? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  play  the  fool  ? 
De  Gard,  be  wise,  and.  Savoy,  go  to  school  I 
My  lord  De  Gard,  I  thank  you  for  your  antick ; 
My  lady  bright,  that  will  be  sometimes  firantic ; 
You  worthy  train  that  wait  upon  this  pair, 
— 'Send  you  more  wit,  and  them  a  bouncing  bair  ! 
And  so  I  take  my  humble  leave  of  your  honours  ! 

iExit. 
De  Ga.  We  are  discovered,  there's  no  remedy. 
Lillia-Bianca's  man,  upon  my  life. 
In  stubbornness,  because  Lugier  corrected  him — 
A  shameless  slave  !  plague  on  him  for  a  rascal ! 
Ori,  I  was  in  perfect  hope.     The  bane  on't  is 
now,  I 

He  will  make  mirth  on  mirth,  to  persecute  us. 
De  Ga.  We  must  be  patient ;  I  am  vex'd  to  th' 
proof  too. 
I'll  try  once  more  ;  then  if  I  fiul,  here's  one  speaks. 

IPutt  hit  hand  on  his  tvtord. 
Ori,  Let  me  be  lost,  and  scorn'd  first  I 
De  Ga,  Well,  we'll  consider. 
Away,  and  let  me  shift ;  I  shall  be  hooted  else. 

iBxeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SC  ENE  I.— ^  Street  before  the  House  of  Pinac. 
Enter  Luoibr,  Lillla,  and  Servant,  with  a  iciUow garland. 

Lug.  Faint  not,  but  do  as  I  direct  ye ;  trust  me. 
Believe  me  too,  for  what  I  have  told  you,  lady. 
As  true  as  you  are  Lillia,  is  authentic ; 
I  know  it,  I  have  found  it :  'Tis  a  poor  courage 
Flies  off  for  one  repulse.    These  travellers 
Shall  find,  before  we  have  done,  a  home-spun  wit, 
A  plain  French  understanding,  may  cope  with  'em. 
They  have  had  the  better  yet,  thank  your  sweet 

squire  here ! 
And  let  'em  brag.    You  would  be  revenged  ? 

Lit,  Yes,  surely. 

Lug.  And  married  too  ? 

Lit.  I  think  so. 

Lug,  Then  be  counsell'd  ; 
You  know  how  to  proceed.  I  have  other  irons 
Heating  as  well  as  yours,  and  I  will  strike 
Three  blows  with  one  stone  home.     Be  ruled,  and 

happy ; 
And  so  I  leave  you.    Now's  the  time.  lExit. 

Lil.  I  am  ready. 
If  he  do  come  to  do  me. 

Serv,  Will  you  stand  here. 
And  let  the  people  think  you  are  God  knows  what, 

mistress  ? 
Let  boys  and  prentices  presume  upon  you  ? 

Lil,  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Serv,  Stand  at  his  door  that  hates  you  ? 

Lit.  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 

Serv.  Pray  you  go  to  th'  tavern :  FU  give  you  a 
pint  of  wine  there. 


If  any  of  the  mad-cap  gentlemen  should  oome  by. 
That  take  up  women  upon  special  warrant. 
You  were  in  a  wise  case  now. 
LU.  Give  me  the  garland ; 
And  wait  you  here. 

Enter  Mihabkl,  PnrAc,  MAazAKA,  Priest,  and 
Attendants. 

Mir.  She  is  here  to  seek  thee,  sirrah : 
I  told  thee  what  would  follow ;  she  is  mad  for  thee ! 
Shew,  and  advance.     So  early  stirring,  lady  P 
It  shews  a  busy  mind,  a  &ncy  troubled. 
A  willow  garland  too  ?  Is't  possible  ? 
'Tis  pity  so  much  beauty  should  lie  musty ; 
But  tis  not  to  be  help'd  now. 

LU.  The  more's  my  misery. 
Good  fortune  to  you,  lady,  you  deserve  it ; 
To  me,  too-late  repentance,  I  have  sought  it. 
I  do  not  envy,  though  I  grieve  a  little, 
You  are  mistress  of  that  happiness,  those  joys, 
That  might  have  been,  had  I  been  wise. — But  for- 
tune— 

Pinac.  She  understands  you  not ;  pray  yon  do 
not  trouble  her ! 
And  do  not  cross  me  like  a  hare  thus ;  'tis  as  omin- 

LU.  I  oome  not  to  upbraid  your  levity,      [ous. 
(Though  you  made  show  of  love,  and  though  I 

liked  you) 
To  claim  an  interest,  (we  are  yet  both  stranffers ; 
But  what  we  might  have  been,  had  you  persevered. 
To  be  an  eye-sore  to  your  loving  lady  :  [sir  I) 

This  garland  shews,  I  give  myself  forsaken, 
(Yet,  she  mnst  pardon  me,  'tis  most  unwillingly !) 
And  all  the  power  and  intemt  I  had  in  you 
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(As  I  persuade  myself,  somewhat  you  lored  me  !) 

Thus  patiently  I  render  up,  I  offer 

To  her  that  must  enjoy  you,  and  so  bless  you ! 

Only,  I  heartily  desire  this  courtesy, 

And  would  not  be  denied,  to  wait  upon  yon 

This  day,  to  see  you  tied,  then  no  more  trouble  you. 

Pinac.  It  needs  not,  lady. 

LiL  Grood  sir,  grant  me  so  much. 

Pinac.  *Ti8  private,  and  we  make  no  invitation. 

Lil.  My  presence,   sir,   shall  not  proclaim  it 
public. 

Pinac.  May  be,  'tis  not  in  town. 

LiL  I  have  a  coach,  sir. 
And  a  most  ready  will  to  do  you  service. 

Mir.  Strike,  now  or  never !  make  it  sure !  I  tell 
thee,  lAride  to  Pihac. 

She  will  hang  herself,  if  she  have  thee  not. 

Pinac,  Pray  you,  sir, 
Entertain  my  noble  mistress :    Only  a  word  or  two 
With  this  importunate  woman,  and  ru  relieve  you. — 
Now  you  see  what  your  flings  are,  and  your  £uicies, 
Your  states,  and  your  wild  stubbornness;   now 

you  find 
What  'tis  to  gird  and  kick  at  men's  fidr  services, 
To  raise  your  pride  to  such  a  pitch  and  glory, 
That  goodness  shews  like  gnats,  scom'd  under  you, 
'Tis  ugly,  naught ;  a  self-will  in  a  woman, 
Chain'd  to  an  overweening  thought,  is  pestilent, 
Murders  fair  Fortune  first,  then  fair  Opinion  : 
There  stands  a  pattern,  a  true  patient  pattern, 
Humble,  and  sweet. 

LU.  I  can  but  grieve  my  ignorance. 
Repentance,  some  say  too,  is  the  best  sacrifice ; 
For  sure,  sir,  if  my  chance  had  been  so  happy 
(As  I  confess  I  was  mine  own  destroyer) 
As  to  have  arrived  at  you,  (I  will  not  prophesy. 
But  certain,  as  I  think)  I  should  have  pleased  you ; 
Have  made  you  as  much  wonder  at  my  courtesy, 
My  love,  and  duty,  as  I  have  dishearten*d  you. 
Some  hours  we  have  of  youth,  and  some  of  folly ; 
And  being  free-born  maids,  we  take  a  liberty. 
And  to  maintain  that,  sometimes  we  strain  highly. 

Pinae.  Now  you  talk  reason. 

Lil.  But  being  yoak'd  and  govem'd, 
Married,  and  those  light  vanities  purged  from  us. 
How  fair  we  grow !  how  gentle,  and  how  tender, 
We  twine  about  those  loves  that  shoot  up  with  us ! 
A  sullen  woman  fear,  that  talks  not  to  you  ; 
She  has  a  sad  and  darken*d  soul,  loves  dully  : 
A  merry  and  a  free  wench,  give  her  liberty. 
Believe  her,  in  the  lightest  form  she  appears  to  you. 
Believe  her  excellent,  though  she  despise  you ; 
Let  but  these  fits  and  flashes  pass,  she'll  shew  to  you 
As  jewels  rubb'd  from  dust,  or  gold  new  bumish'd : 
Such  had  I  been,  had  you  believed ! 

Pinac.  Is't  possible  ? 

Lil.  And  to  your  happiness  I  dare  assure  you. 
If  true  love  be  accounted  so.     Your  pleasure, 
Your  will,  and  your  command,  had  tied  my  motions : 
But  that  hope's  gone.     I  know  you  are  young  and 

giddy, 
And,  till  you  have  a  wife  can  govern  with  you. 
You  sail  upon  this  world's  sea,  light  and  empty  ; 
Your  bark  in  danger  daily,     'l^s  not  the  name 

neither 
Of  vrife  can  steer  you,  but  tiie  noble  nature, 
The  diligence,  the  care,  the  love,  the  patience  ; 
She  makes  the  pilot,  and  preserves  the  husband, 
That  knows  and  reckons  every  rib  he  is  built  on. 
But  this  I  tell  you  to  my  shame. 


CO 


Pinae.  I  admire  you ; 
And  now  am  sorry  that  I  aim  beyond  you. — 

Mir.  So,  so,  so !  fair  and  softly !  She  is 

own,  boy ;  L^P^^  «•  *»« 

She  comes  now  without  lure. — 

Pinac.  But  that  it  must  needs 
Be  reckon'd  to  me  as  a  wantonness. 
Or  worse,  a  madness,  to  forsake  a  Mwitngp, 
A  blessing  of  that  hope — — 

Lil.  I  dare  not  urge  you : 
And  yet,  dear  sir 

Pinac.  'Tis  most  certain,  I  had  latiier. 
If  'twere  in  my  own  choice— for  you're  my  coua. 

try- woman, 
A  neighbour,  here  bom  by  me ;  she  a  struger. 
And  who  knows  how  her  friends 

Lil.  Do  as  you  please,  sir ; 
If  you  be  fiut,  not  all  the  world —  1  love  yoo. 
It  is  most  true,  and  dear,  I  would  persnade  yoa ; 
And  I  shall  love  yon  stilL 

Pinae,  Go,  get  before  ihe : 
So  much  you  have  won  upon  me — do  it  prescDtlj ; 
Here's  a  priest  ready — I'll  have  yon. 

Lil.  Not  now,  sir ; 
No,  you  shall  pardon  me  1 — Advance  jour  lady ; 
I  dare  not  hinder  your  most  high  prefenneat : 
'Tis  honour  enough  for  me  I  have  munask^d  y 

Pinac.  How's  that  ? 

Lil.  1  have  caught  yon,  sir!  Alas,   I 
stateswoman. 
Nor  no  great  traveller,  yet  I  have  fomkl  you : 
I  have  found  your  lady  too,  your  beanteoos  Udy : 
I  have  found  her  biith  and  breeding  too,  her  u:»- 

cipline, 
Who  brought  her  over,  and  who  kept  your  ladr. 
And,  when  he  laid  her  by,  what  virtuous  Bamnery 
Received  her  in  ;  I  have  found  all  these !  Are  ;■:■> 

blank  now  ? 
Methinks,  such  travelled  wisdoms  dioold  not  foS. 
Such  excdlent  indiscretions £chb? : 

ilftr.  How  could  she  know  this  ? 

Lil.  'Tis  true,  she  is  English  bom,  bat  mos: 
part  French  now. 
And  so  I  hope  you  will  find  her  to  your  oomfoct. 
Alas,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  she  cost  yoa  ! 
The  price  of  these  hired  clothes  I  do  not  know, 
gentlemen  !  [for  ^esi : 

Those  jewels  are  the  broker's,  how  you  stand  bouiKi 

Pinac.  Will  you  make  this  good  ? 

Lil.  Yes,  yes  ;  and  to  her  face,  sir. 
That  she's  an  English  whore  !  a  kind  of  fling-da»t. 
One  of  your  London  light  o'  loves,  a  right  one  ! 
Came  over  in  thin  pumps,  and  half  a  petticoat. 
One  faith,  and  one  smock,  with  a  broken  haJbrr- 
I  know  all  this  without  a  conjurer.  [dasher 

Her  name  is  Jumping- Joan,  an  ancient  sin- weaver. 
She  was  first  a  lady's  chambermaid,  there  slipp'd. 
And  broke  her  leg  above  the  knee ;  departed. 
And  set  up  shop  herself ;  stood  the  fierce  conllicu 
Of  many  a  furious  term ;  there  lost  her  coloarB, 
And  last  shipp'd  over  hither. 

Mir.  We  are  betray'd ! 

Lil,  Do  you  come  to  fright  me  with  this  mystery  .* 
To  stir  me  with  a  stink  none  can  endure,  sir  ? 
I  pray  you  proceed  ;  the  wedding  will  become  you ! 
Who  gives  the  lady  ?  you  ?  An  excellent  fiatber  ! 
A  careful  man,  and  one  that  knows  a  beauty  I 
Send  you  fair  shipping,  sir !  and  so  I'll  leave  yoo. 
Be  wise  and  manly,  tiien  I  may  chance  to  love  vou  ' 
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!       Mir,  As  I  live,  I  am  ashamed  this  wench  has 

I  reached  me, 

[   Monstrous  ashamed ;  but  there's  no  remedy. 

!   This  skew'd-eyed  carrion 

Pinac.  This  I  suspected  ever. 
I   Come,  come,  uncase ;  we  have  no  more  use  of  you ; 

Your  clothes  must  back  again- 
Mariana,  Sir,  you  shall  pardon  me  ; 
'   'Tis  not  our  English  use  to  be  degraded. 
^   If  you  will  visit  me,  and  take  your  venture. 

You  shall  have  pleasure  for  your  properties ; 

And  so,  sweetheart [Exit. 

I       Mir,  Let  her  go,  and  the  devil  go  with  her  I 
I   We  have  never  better  luck  with  these  preludiums. 

Come,  be  not  daunted ;  think  she^s  but  a  woman, 
*   And  let  her  have  the  devil's  wit,  we*ll  reach  her  ! 
I  lExeunt' 

'   SCENE  IL— ^  Grove  n^ar  Nantolbt's  House, 
Enter  Rosalura  and  Loom. 

Ros,  You  have  now  redeemed  my  good  opinion, 
And  you  stand  fair  again.  [tutor. 

Lug,  I  can  but  labour, 
And  sweat  in  your  affairs.     I  am  sure  Belleur 
Will  be  here  instantly,  and  use  hb  anger, 
His  wonted  harshness. 

Ros ,  I  hope  he  will  not  beat  me. 

Lug.  No,  sure,  he  has  more  manners.    Be  you 
ready  I 

Ros,  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ;  and  am  resolved  to  fit  him, 
W^itb  patience  to  out-do  all  he  can  offer. 
But  how  does  Oriana  ? 

Lug,  Worse,  and  worse  still ; 
There  is  a  sad  house  for  her  ;  she  is  now, 
Poor  lady,  utterly  distracted. 

Ros.  Pity! 
Infinite  pity  !  'Tis  a  handsome  lady. 
That  Mirabel's  a  beast,  worse  than  a  monster, 
If  this  affliction  work  not 

EiUtr  LiLUA>BfAjrcA. 

Lil,  Are  you  ready  ? 
Belleur  is  coming  on,  here,  hard  behind  me : 
I  have  no  leisure  to  relate  my  fortune  ; 
Only  I  wish  you  may  come  off  as  handsomely. 
Upon  the  sign  you  know  what.  lExit. 

Ros.  WeU,  well ;  leave  me ! 

Enter  BsLUtUR. 

Bel,  How  now  ? 

Ros.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  ye  have  manners ! 
That  court'sy  again,  and  hold  your  countenance 

staidly  1 
That  look's  too  light ;  take  heed  I  so,  sit  ye  down 
And  to  confirm  me  that  your  gall  is  gone,     [now ; 
Your  bitterness  dispersed,  (for  so  I'll  have  it) 
Look  on  me  stedfastly,  and,  whatsoe'er  I  say  to  you, 
Move  not,  nor  alter  in  your  face ;  you  are  gone  then ! 
For  if  you  do  express  the  least  distaste. 
Or  shew  an  angry  wrinkle,  (mark  me,  woman  I 
We  are  now  alone)  I  will  so  conjure  thee, 
The  third  part  of  my  execution 
Cannot  be  spoke. 

Ros.  I  am  at  your  dispose,  sir. 

BeL  Now  rise,  and  woo  me  a  little ;  let  me  hear 
that  faculty : 
But  touch  me  not ;  nor  do  not  Ue»  I  charge  you ! 
Begin  now. 


Ros,  If  so  mean  and  poor  a  beauty 
May  ever  hope  the  grace 

Bel,  You  cog,  you  flatter ! 
Like  a  lewd  thing,  you  lie  !  <  May  hope  that  grace  ?' 
Why,  what  grace  canst  thou  hope  for  ?  Answer  not ; 
For  if  thou  dost,  and  liest  again,  I'll  swinge  thee  ! 
Do  not  I  know  thee  for  a  pestilent  woman  ? 
A  proud  at  both  ends  ?    Be  not  angry, 
Nor  stir  not  o'  your  life  ! 

Ros,  I  am  counsell'd,  sir. 

Bel,  Art  thou  not  now  (confess,  for  I'll  have 
the  truth  out) 
As  much  unworthy  of  a  man  of  merit. 
Or  any  of  ye  all,  nay,  of  mere  man, 
Though  he  were  crooked,  cold,  all  wants  upon  him, 
Nay,  of  any  dishonest  thing  that  bears  that  figure, 
As  devils  are  of  mercy  ? 

Ros,  We  are  unworthy. 

Bel.  Stick  to  that  truth,  and  it  may  chance  to 
saTcthee. 
And  is  it  not  our  bounty  that  we  take  ye  ? 
That  we  are  troubled,  yex'd,  or  toitunsd  with  ye. 
Our  mere  and  special  bounty  ? 

Ros,  Yes. 

Bel,  Our  pity, 
That  for  your  wickedness  we  swinge  ye  soundly  ; 
Your  stubbornness,  and  your  stout  hearts,  we 
Answer  to  that !  [belabour  ye  .' 

Ros.  I  do  confess  your  pity. 

Bel.  And  dost  not  thou  deserve  in  thine  own 
person. 
Thou    impudent,    thou    pert — Do    not    change 

Ros,  I  dare  not,  sir.  [countenance  ! 

Bel,  For  if  you  do— 

Ros.  I  am  settled. 

Bel,  Thou  wagtail,  peacock,  pnppy,  look  on  me; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Ros.  It  seems  no  less,  sir. 

Bel.  And  darest  thou  in  thy  surquedry 

Ros,  I  beseech  you ! 
It  was  my  weakness,  sir,  I  did  not  view  you, 
I  took  not  notice  of  your  noble  parts. 
Nor  culled  your  person,  nor  your  proper  fashion. 

Bel,  This  is  some  amends  yet. 

Ros,  I  shall  mend,  sir,  daily, 
And  study  to  deserve. 

Bel.  Come  a  little  nearer ! 
Canst  thou  repent  thy  villainy  ? 

Ros.  Most  seriously.  t 

Bel.  And  be  ashamed  I 

Ros,  I  am  ashamed. 

Bel,  Cry! 

Ros,  It  will  be  hard  to  do,  sir. 

Bel.  Cry  now  instantly ; 
Cry  monstrously,  that  all  the  town  may  hear  thee ; 
Cry  seriously,  as  if  thou  hadst  lost  thy  monkey ; 
And,  as  I  like  thy  tears 

Ros,  Now! 

EiUer  LiLUA,  and /cur  Women  laughing. 

Bel.  How !  how !  do  you  jeer  me  ? 
Have  you  broke  your  bounds  again,  dame  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  and  laugh  at  you, 
And  laugh  most  heartily. 

Bel.  What  are  these  ?  whirlwinds  ? 
Is  hell  broke  loose,  and  all  the  furies  flntter'd  ? 
Am  I  greased  once  again  ? 

Ros,  Yes,  indeed  are  you  ; 
And  once  again  you  shall  be,  if  yon  quarrel  I 
Do  you  come  to  vent  your  fory  on  a  virgin  ? 
Is  this  your  manhood,  sir  ? 
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1  Worn.  Let  him  do  hiB  best; 
Let's  see  the  utmost  of  his  indignation ; 

I  long  to  see  him  angry.     Come ;  proceed,  sir. 
Hang  him,  he  dares  not  stir ;  a  man  of  timber  ! 

2  Worn.  Come  hither  to  fright  maids  with  thy 

boU-fiices? 
To  threaten  gentlewomen !  Thon  a  man  ?  a  maypole ! 
A  great  dry  padding  ! 

3  Worn.  Come,  come,  do  your  worst,  sir ; 
Be  angry  if  thou  darest. 

Bel.  The  Lord  deliver  me  ! 

4  Worn.  Do  but  look  scurvily  upon  this  lady. 
Or  give  us  one  foul  word — ^We  are  all  mistaken  ; 
This  is  some  mighty  dairy-maid  in  man's  clothes. 

LiL  I  am  of  that  mind  too. 

Bel.  What  will  they  do  to  me  ? 

LiL  And  hired  to  come  and  abuse  us :  A  man 
has  manners ; 
A  gentleman,  civility  and  breeding. 
Some  tinker's  trull,  with  a  beard  glew'd  on. 

1  Warn.  Let's  search  him, 
And  as  we  find  him 

Bel.  Let  me  but  depart  firom  ye. 
Sweet  Christian  women ! 

Lil.  Hear  the  thing  speak,  neighbours. 

Bel.  'Tis  but  a  small  request :  If  e'er  I  trouble  ye, 
If  e'er  I  talk  again  of  beating  women. 
Or  beating  anything  that  can  but  turn  to  me  ; 
Of  ever  thinkuig  of  a  handsome  lady 
But  virtuously  and  well,  of  ever  speaking 
But  to  her  honour — ^This  I'll  promise  ye, 
I  will  take  rhubarb,  and  purge  choler  mainly, 
Abundantly  I'll  purge. 

Lil.  I'll  send  you  broths,  sir. 

Bel.  I  will  be  laugh'd  at,  and  endure  it  patiently ; 
I  will  do  anything ! 

Rot.  I'll  be  your  bail  then. 
When  you  come  next  to  woo,  pray  you  come  not 
And  fumish'd  like  a  bear-ward.  [boisterously, 

Bel.  No,  in  truth,  forsooth. 

Ros.  I  scented  you  long  since. 

Bel.  I  was  to  blame,  sure ; 
I  will  appear  a  gentleman. 

Ros.  *Tis  the  best  for  you, 
For  a  true  noble  gentleman's  a  brave  thing. 
Upon  that  hope,  we  quit  you.    You  fear  seriously? 

Bel.  Yes,  truly  do  I ;  I  confess  I  fear  you, 
And  honour  you,  and  anything  ! 

Ros.  Farewell  then ! 

Worn.  And  when  you  come  to  woo  next,  bring 
more  mercy ! 

iExeunt  Rosaluiia  and  Women. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 
Bel.  A  dairy-maid !  a  tinker's  trull !    Heaven 
bless  me ! 
Sure,  if  I  had  provoked  'em,  they  had  quartered  me. 
I  am  a  most  ridiculous  ass,  now  I  perceive  it ; 
A  coward,  and  a  knave  too. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  road  gentleman ; 
Let's  set  our  faces  right. 

Bel.  No,  no ;  laugh  at  me. 
And  laugh  aloud. 

2  Gent.  We  are  better  manner'd,  sir. 

Bel.  I  do  deserve  it ;  call  me  patch,  and  puppy. 
And  beat  me,  if  you  please. 

1  Gent.  No,  indeed  ;  we  know  you. 
Bel.  'Death,  do  as  I  would  have  ye ! 

2  Gent.  You  are  an  ass  then, 
A  coxcomb,  and  a  calf ! 

Bel.  I  am  a  great  calf. 


Kick  me  a litUe  now:  Why, when?     Snffident. 


Now  laugh  aloud,  and  scorn  me ;  jo  God  b' 
And  ever  when  ye  meet  me,  laugh. 

1  Gent.  We  will,  sir.  C^Ex« 
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Enter  Nawtoixt,  La  Castrs,  Da  Gabd,  LxwoaL, 

MlRABBU 


do 


TC 


Mir.  Your  patience,  gentlemen  !    Why 
bait  me? 

Nant.  Is't  not  a  shame  yon  are  so  stabbom- 
So  stony  and  so  dull,  to  such  a  lady,  [beavted. 
Of  her  perfections  and  her  misery  ? 

Lug.  Does  she  not  love  you?     Does  not  her 
distraction 
For  your  sake  only,  her  most  pitied  lunacy 
Of  all  but  you,  shew  ye  ?     Does  it  not  compel  ye ' 

Mir.  Soft  and  fair,  gentlemen ;  pray  ye  proceed 
temperately. 

Lug.  If  you  have  any  feeling,  any  sense  in  yo€. 
The  least  touch  of  a  noble  heart 

La  Ca.  Let  him  alone  : 
It  is  his  glory  that  he  can  kill  beauty. 
You  bear  my  stamp,  but  not  my  tenderness ; 
Your  wild  unsavoury  courses  set  that  in  yoc ! 
For  shame,  be  sorry,  though  you  cannot  cmt  her ; 
Shew  something  of  a  man,  of  a  fair  nature. 

Mir.  You  make  me  mad  ! 

De  Ga.  Let  me  pronounce  this  to  yon  ; 
You  take  a  strange  felicity  in  slighting 
And  wronging  women,  which  my  poor  sister  leek 

now  ; 
Heaven's  hand  be  gentle  on  her  I    Mark  me,  sir. 
That  very  hour  she  dies,    (there's   small   hc^ 

otherwise) 
That  minute,  you  aud  I  must  grapple  for  it ; 
Either  your  life  or  mine  ! 

Mir,  Be  not  so  hot,  sir  ; 
I  am  not  to  be  wrought  on  by  these  policies. 
In  truth,  I  am  not !  nor  do  I  fear  the  tricks, 
Or  the  high-sounding  threats,  of  a  Savoymn. 
I  glory  not  in  cruelty,  (ye  wrong  me) 
Nor  grow  up  water'd  with  the  tears  of  women. 
This  let  me  teU  ye,  howsoe'er  I  shew  to  ye. 
Wild,  as  ye  please  to  call  it,  or  self-will'd. 
When  I  see  cause  I  can  both  do  and  suffer. 
Freely,  and  feelingly,  as  a  true  gentleman. 

Enter  Rosaluba  and  TiIi.ija. 

Ros.  Oh,  pity,  pity !  thousand,  thousand  pities  1 

Lil.  Alas,  poor  soul  !  she  will  die  !  she  is  grown 
She  will  not  know,  nor  speak  now.        [senseless  ; 

Ros.  Die  for  love? 
And  love  of  such  a  youth  ?     I  would  die  for  a  dog 

first! 
He  that  kills  me,  I'll  give  him  leave  to  eat  me  ! 
I'll  know  men  better,  ere  I  sigh  for  any  of  *em. 

LU.  Ye  have  done  a  worthy  act,  sir,  a  moit 
famous ; 
You  have  kill'd  a  maid  the  wrong  way ;  ye're  a 
conqueror ! 

Ros.  A  conqueror  ?  a  cobler !  Hang  him,  sowter ! 
Go  hide  thyself,  for  shame  !  go  lose  thy  memory  ! 
live  not  'mongst  men ;  thou  art  a  beast,  a  monster, 
A  blatant  beast ! 

Lil.  If  you  have  yet  any  honesty, 
Or  ever  heard  of  any,  take  my  counsel ; 
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Off  with  your  garters,  and  seek  out  a  bough, 

A  handsome  bough ;  for  I  would  have  you  hang 

like  a  gentleman ; 
And  write  some  doleful  matter  to  the  world, 
A  warning  to  hard-hearted  men. 

Mir.  Out,  kittlings  ! 
What  catterwauUng's  here !  what  gibing ! 
Do  you  think  my  heart  is  soften'd  with  a  black 
Shew  me  some  reason.  [santis  ? 

Oriana  (s  br<ntght  tn,  lying  on  a  bed. 

ROi.  Here  then,  here  is  a  reason. 

Nani.  Now,  if  ye  be  a  man,  let  this  sight  shake  ye! 

La  Ca.  Alas,  poor  gentlewoman  !  Do  you  know 

Lug,  How  she  looks  up,  and  stares  1  [me,  lady  ? 

Ort.  I  know  you  very  well ; 
You  are  my  godfather  :  and  that's  the  monsieur. 

De  Ga.  And  who  am  I  ? 

Ori,  You  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir. 
Oh,  oh,  my  heart !     Were  ye  never  in  love,  sweet 

Udy? 
And  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens  ? 
I  dream  of  walking  fires  :  Take  heed !  It  comes  now. 
Who's  that  ?     Pray  stand  away.     1  have  seen  that 
How  light  my  head  is  !  [face  sure. 

Ros,  Take  some  rest. 

Ort.  I  cannot ; 
For  I  must  be  up  to-morrow  to  go  to  church, 
And  I  must  dress  me,  put  my  new  gown  on. 
And  be  as  fine  to  meet  my  love  1     Heigh-ho  ! 
W^ill  not  you  tell  me  where  my  love  lies  buried  ? 

Mir,  He  is  not  d^ad. — Beshrew  my  heart,  she 

Ori.  He  is  dead  to  me.  [stirs  me  1   [.Aside. 

Mir.  Is't  possible  my  nature 
Should  be  so  damnable,  to  let  her  suffer  ? — 
Give  me  your  hand. 

Ori.  How  soft  you  feel,  how  gentle  ! 
I'll  tell  you  your  fortune,  friend. 

Mir,  How  she  stares  on  me  ! 

Ori,  You  have  a  flattering  face,  but  'tis afine  one ; 
I  warrant  you  may  have  a  hundred  sweethearts. 
Will  ye  pray  for  me  ?     I  shall  die  to-morrow ; 
And  will  ye  ring  the  bells  ? 

Mir,  I  am  most  unworthy, 
I  do  confess,  unhappy.     Do  you  know  me  ? 

Ori,  I  would  I  did! 

Mir,  Oh,  fair  tears,  how  ye  take  me  ! 

Ori,  Do  ye  weep  too  ?    You  have  not  lost  your 
lover  ? 
You  mock  me  ;  I'll  go  home  and  pray. 

Mir,  Vtky  you  pardon  me  ; 
Or,  if  it  please  you  to  consider  justly. 
Scorn  me,  for  I  deserve  it ;  scorn  and  shame  me, 
Sweet  Oriana  1 

Lil.  Let  her  alone ;  she  trembles  : 
Her  fits  will  grow  more  strong,  if  ye  provoke  her. 

La  Ca,  Certain  she  knows  you  not,  yet  loves  to 
How  she  smiles  now  I  [see  you. 

Enter  Bkixkur. 

Bel,  Where  are  ye  ?  Oh,  why  do  not  yon  laugh  ? 
Come,  laugh  at  me  ! 
Wiiy  'a  devil  art  thou  sad,  and  such  a  subject, 
Such  n.  ridiculous  subject,  as  I  am, 
Before  thy  face  ? 

Mir,  Pr*  jthee  put  off  this  lightness  ; 
This  is  no  time  for  mirth,  nor  place  ;  I  have  used 

too  much  on't : 
I  have  undone  myself,  and  a  sweet  lady, 
By  being  too  indulgent  to  my  foolery, 
Which  truly  I  repent.     Look  here  ! 


Bel,  What  ails  she  ? 

Mir,  Alas,  she  is  mad. 

Bel,  Mad? 

Mir.  Yes,  too  sure ;  for  me  too. 

Bel.  Dost  thou  wonder  at  that  ?    By  this  good 
light,  they  are  all  so ; 
They  are  cozening  mad,  they  are  brawling  mad, 

they  are  proud  mad  ;       n 
They  are  all,  all  miad.     I  came  from  a  world  of  mad 

women. 
Mad  as  March  hares :  Get  'em  in  chains,  then  deal 

with  'em. 
There's  one  that's  mad ;  she  seems  well,  but  she  is 
Is  she  dead,  dost  think  ?  [dog-mad. 

Mir,  Dead  ?     Heaven  forbid  ! 

Bel.  Heaven  further  it ! 
For,  till  they  be  key-oold  dead,  there's  no  trusting 

of  'em. 
Whate'er  they  seem,  or  howsoe'er  they  carry  it, 
Till  they  be  chap-fall' n,  and  their  tongues  at  peace, 
Nail'd  in  their  coffins  sure,  I'll  ne'er  believe  'em. 
Shall  I  talk  with  her  ? 

Mir,  No,  dear  friend,  be  quiet, 
And  be  at  peace  a  while. 

Bel.  m  walk  aside, 
And  come  again  anon.     But  take  heed  to  her : 
You  say  she  is  a  woman  ? 

Mir,  Yes. 

Bel.  Take  great  heed ; 
For  if  she  do  not  cozen  thee,  then  hang  me. 
Let  her  be  mad,  or  what  she  will,  she'll  cheat  thee  ! 

\_Exit. 

Mir,  Away,  wild  fool ! — How  vile  this  shews  in 
him  now  ! 
Now  take  my  faith,  (before  ye  all  I  speak  it) 
And  with  it  my  repentant  love. 
La  Ca.  This  seems  well. 
Mir,  Were  but  this  lady  clear  again,  whose 
sorrows 
My  very  heart  melts  for,  were  she  but  perfect, 
(  For  thus  to  marry  her  would  be  two  miseries) 
Before  the  richest  and  the  noblest  beauty, 
France,  or  the  world  could  shew  me,  I  would  take 

her : 
As  she  now  is,  my  tears  and  prayers  shall  wed  her. 
De  Ga,  This  makes  some  small  amends. 
Ros,  She  beckons  to  you  : 
To  us  too,  to  go  off. 

Nant.  Let's  draw  aside  alL 

[Exeunt  all  but  Oriana  and  MntASKU 

Ori,  Oh,  my  best  friend  !   I  would  fain 

Mir,  What !    She  speaks  well, 
And  with  another  voice. 

Ori.  But  I  am  fearful, 
And  shame  a  little  stops  my  tongue 

Mir.  Speak  boldly. 

Ori.  Tell  you,  I  am  well.  I  am  perfect  well ; 
f  pray  you  mock  not) 
And  that  I  did  this  to  provoke  your  nature ; 
Out  of  my  infinite  and  restless  love, 
To  win  your  pity.     Pardon  me  ! 

Mir,  Go  forward : 
Who  set  you  on  ? 

Ori,  None,  as  I  live,  no  creature  ; 
Not  any  knew,  or  ever  dream'd  what  I  meant. 
Will  you  be  mine  } 

Mir,  *Tis  true,  I  pity  you  ; 
But  when  I  marry  you,  you  must  ba  wiser. 
Nothing  but  tricks  ?  devices  ? 

Ori,  Will  you  shame  me  } 
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Mir,  Yes,  marry,  will  I. — Come  near,  oome 

near !  a  miracle ! 
The  woman*8  well ;  she  was  only  mad  for  marriage, 
Stark  mad  to  be  stoned  to  death ;  give  her  good 

connsel. — 
Will  this  world  never  mend? — ^Are  yon  caught, 

damsel? 

Enter  Bsllxub,  La  CAsras,  Luoiaa,  NAMTOzjnr,  Da  Oaro, 
RosAiiUBA,  and  LiLUA. 

BeL  How  goes  it  now? 

Mir,  Thon  art  a  kind  of  prophet ; 
The  woman's  well  again,  and  would  have  gull'd  me ; 
Well,  excellent  well,  and  not  a  taint  upon  her. 

Bel.  Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  Let  'em  be  what  can  be, 
Saints,  devils,  any  thing,  they  will  abuse  us. 
Thou  wert  an  ass  to  believe  her  so  long,  a  cox- 
comb; 
Give  'em  a  minute,  theyHl  abuse  whole  millions. 

Mir.  And  am  not  I  a  rare  physician,  gentlemen. 
That  can  cure  desperate  mad  minds  ? 

De  Ga.  Be  not  insolent 

Mir,  Well,  go  thy  ways :  From  this  hour  I  dis- 
claim thee. 
Unless  thou  hast  a  trick  above  this ;  then  I'll  love 
Uiee. 


You  owe  me  for  your  cure. — Pray  have  a  can:  t 

her. 
For  fear  she  fall  into  a  relapse. — Come,  Belkar ; 
We*ll  set  up  bills  to  euro  disfasfd  viripns. 

BeL  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

JIfir.  Yes. 

Bel.  But  I'll  no  more  projects : 
If  we  could  make  'em  mad,  it  were 


Lil,  I  am  glad  she  is  well  again. 

Ros.  So  am  I,  certain. — 
Be  not  ashamed. 

Ori,  I  shall  never  see  a  man  more. 

De  Ga.  Come,  you're  a  fool !  had  yoa  but  Xt».l 
me  this  tiick, 
He  should  not  have  gloried  tirna. 

Lug.  He  shall  not  long,  ndther. 

La  Co.  Be  ruled,  and  be  at  peace 
And  what  power  I  can  work  with. 

Nani.  Come,  leave  blushing ; 
We  are  your  friends:  An  honest 

you. 
Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  vnieocNDpemied. 
Come  in,  and  slight  him  too. 

Lug.  The  next  shall  hit  him.  [£rr. 


You  have 
[my 


y  oompell'i 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  l.—A  Street. 
Enter  Da  Gabd  and  Xuoiaa. 


De  Go,  'Twill  be  discover'd. 

Lug.  That's  the  worst  can  happen  : 
If  there  be  any  way  to  reach,  and  work  upon  him, 
Upon  his  nature  suddenly,  and  catch  him — That 

he  loves. 
Though  he  dissemble  it  and  would  shew  contrary. 
And  will  at  length  relent,  I'll  lay  my  fortune; 
Nay,  more,  my  life. 

De  Go.  Is  she  won  ? 

Lug.  Yes,  and  ready. 
And  my  designments  set. 

De  Ga,  Tbey  are  now  for  travel ; 
All  for  that  game  again ;  they  have  forgot  wooing. 

Lug,  Let  'em  ;  we'll  travel  with  'em. 

De  Ga.  Where's  his  father  ? 

Lug.  Within;   he  knows  my  mind  too,  and 
allows  it. 
Pities  your  sister's  fortune  most  sincerely ; 
And  has  appointed,  for  our  more  assistance, 
Some  of  his  secret  friends. 

DeGa.  'Speed  the  plough ! 

Lug.  Well  said : 
And  be  you  serious  too. 

De  Ga,  I  shall  be  diligent. 

Lug,  Let's  break  the  ice  for  one,  the  rest  will 
drink  too 
(Believe  me,  sir)  of  the  same  cup :   My  young 

gentlewomen 
Wait  but  who  sets  the  game  a-foot ;  though  they 

seem  stubborn. 
Reserved,  and  proud  now,  yet  I  know  their  hearts. 
Their  pulses  how  they  beat,  and  for  what  cause,  sir, 
And  how  they  long  to  venture  their  abilities 
In  a  true  quarreL    Husbands  they  must  and  will 
have. 


Or  nunneries,  and  thin  collations 
To  cool  their  bloods.  Let's  all  about  our 
And,  if  this  fail,  let  Nature  work  ! 
De  Ga,  You  have  armed  me. 


IE' 


SCENE  ll.^B^wre  La  Castkk's  Hi 
Enter  MnuacL,  Nantolct,  and  La  CAanau 

La  Ca,  Will  you  be  wilful  then  ? 

3ftr.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon ; 
For  I  must  travel.    Lie  laay  here. 
Bound  to  a  wife  ?  chain'd  to  her  subtleties. 
Her  humours,   and   her  wills,  which  are  mtn 

fetters? 
To  have  her  to-day  pleased,  to-morrow  peevish. 
The  third  day  mad,  the  fourth  rebeUiona  ? 
You  see,  before  they  are  married,  what  moriscot* 
What  masques  and  mummeries  tibey  put  upon  <:? 
To  be  tied  here,  and  suffer  their  lavoUas ! 

Nani,  'Tis  your  own  seeking. 

Mir,  Yes,  to  get  my  freedom. 
Were  they  as  I  could  wish  'em 

La  Ca,  Fools  and  meacocks, 
To  endure  what  you  think  fit  to  put  upon  'em  ! 
Come,  change  your  mind. 

Mir,  Not  bdbre  I  have  changed  air,  fcther. 
When  I  know  women  worthy  of  my  company, 
I  will  return  again  and  wait  upon  'em ; 
Till  then,  dear  sir,  1*11  amble  all  the  worid  ovrr. 
And  run  all  hazards,  misery,  and  poverty. 
So  I  escape  the  dangerous  bay  of  matrix»Qn  j  I 

Enter  Bsllkub  and  Pnrx:. 

Pinac.  Are  you  resolved  ? 
Mir.  Yea,  certain ;  I  wiU  out  again. 
Pinae.  We  are  for  yooy  sir;  we  are  your 
once  more : 
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Once  more  we'll  seek  our  fortane   in   strange 

ooantries : 
Ours  is  too  scornful  for  ns. 
Bel,  Is  there  ne'er  a  land 
That  you  have  read,  or  heard  of,  (for  I  care  not 

how  &r  it  be, 
Nor  under  what  pestiferous  star  it  lies) 
A  happy  kingdom,  where  there  are  no  women  ? 
Nor  have  been  ever  ?  nor  no  mention 
Of  any  such  lewd  things,  with  lewder  qualities  ? 
For  thither  would  I  travel ;  where  'tis  felony 
To  confess  he  had  a  mother ;  a  mistress,  treason. 
La  Ca.  Are  you  for  travd  too  ? 
Bel.  For  any  thing. 
For  living  in  the  moon,  and  stopping  hedges. 
Ere  I  stay  here  to  be  abused,  and  bafBed. 
NarU,  Why  did  you  not  break  your  minds  to 
me  ?  they  are  my  daughters ; 
And  sure  I  think  I  should  have  that  command 

over  *em, 
To  see  'em  well  bestow'd.     I  know  ye  are  gen- 
tlemen. 
Men  of  hie  parts  and  states ;  I  know  your  parents ; 

And  had  ye  told  me  of  your  fidr  affectioDs 

Make  but  one  trial  more,  and  let  me  second  ye. 
Bel,  No ;  I'll  make  hob-nails  first,  and  mend 
old  kettles ! 
Can  you  lend  me  an  armour  of  high  proof,  to 

appear  in. 
And  two  or  three  field-pieces  to  defend  me  ? 
The  king's  guard  are  mere  pigmies. 
Nnnt.  They'll  not  eat  you. 
Bel,  Yes,  and  you  too,  and  twenty  fatter  mon- 
sieurs. 
If  their  high  stomachs  hold:   They  came  with 

chopping-knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder 

me. — 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Nant  You  cannot  be  so  discourteous, 
If  ye  intend  to  go,  as  not  to  visit  'em. 
And  take  your  leaves. 

Mir,  That  we  dare  do,  and  civilly, 
And  thank  *em  too. 

Pinae.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  that  honesty. 
Bel.  I'll  come  i'  th'  rear,  forty  foot  off,   111 
assure  you, 
With  a  good  gun  in  my  hand ;  I'll  no  more  Ama- 
zons, 
I  mean  no  more  of  their  frights :  1*11  make  my 

three  legs, 
Kiss  my  hand  twice,  and  if  I  smell  no  danger. 
If  the  interview  be  clear,  may  be  I'll  speak  to 

her; 
I'll  wear  a  privy  coat  too,  and  behind  me, 
To  make  those  parts  secure,  a  banJog. 
La  Ca,  You  are  a  merry  gentleman. 
Bel.  A  wary  gentleman,  I  do  assure  you ; 
I  have  been  wam*d,  and  must  be  arm'd. 

La  Ca,  WeU,  son, 
These  are  your  has^  thoughta ;  when  I  see  you 

are  bent  to  it. 
Then  I'll  believe,  and  join  with  you;   io  we'll 

leave  ye. 
There  is  a  trick  will  mike  ye  stay.  lExit. 

Nant,  I  hope  so.  [£jrii. 

Atir,  We  have  won  immortal  fiune  now,  if  we 

leave  'em. 
Pinae,  You  have,  but  we  have  lost. 
Mir,  Pinac,  thou  art  oozen'd ; 

o  o 


I  know  they  love  you;  and  to  gain  you  handsomely, 
Not  to  be  thought  to  yield,  they  would  give  mil- 
lions: 
Their  fiither's  wiUingness,  that  must  needs  shew 
you. 
Pinae,  If  I  thought  so— 
Mir,  You  shall  be  hang'd,  you  recreant ! 
Would  you  turn  renegado  now  ? 

Bel,  No ;  let's  away,  boys. 
Out  of  the  air  and  tumult  of  tiieir  villainies. 
Though  I  were  married  to  that  grasshopper. 
And  had  her  fast  by  th'  legs,  I  should  think  she 
would  cozen  me. 

RnUr  a  young  Man,  di$jfuiud  om  a  Factor, 

Fae,  Monsieur  Mirabel,  I  take  it  ? 

Mir,  You  are  i'  th'  right,  sir. 

Fae,  I  am  come  to  seek  you,  sir ;  I  have  been 
at  your  father's. 
And  understanding  you  were  here 

Mir.  You  are  welcome. 
May  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Fae,  Fosse,  sir,  and  your  servant. 
That  you  may  know  me  better,  I  am  ftctor 
To  your  old  merchant,  Leverdure. 

Mir.  How  does  he  ? 

Fae.  Well,  sir,  I  hope ;  he  it  now  at  Orleans, 
About  some  business. 

Mir.  You  are  onoe  more  welcome. 
Your  master's  a  right  honest  man,  and  one 
I  am  much  beholding  to,  and  must  very  shortly 
Trouble  his  love  again. 

Fae,  You  may  be  bold,  sir. 

jif tr.  Your  business,  if  you  please  now  ? 

Fae.  This  it  is,  sir. 
I  know  you  well  remember,  in  your  travel, 
A  Genoa  merchant 

Mir.  I  remember  many. 

Fae.  But  this  man,  sir,  particulariy ;  your  own 
benefit 
Must  needs  imprint  him  in  you ;  one  Alberto, 
A  gentleman  you  saved  from  being  murder'd 
A  little  from  Bologna : 

I  was  then  myself  in  Italy,  and  supplied  you ; 
Though  happily  yon  have  forgot  me  now. 

Mir.  No,  I  remember  yon. 
And  that  Alberto  too ;  a  noble  gentleman. 
More  to  remember  were  to  thank  myself,  sir. 
What  of  that  gentleman  ? 

Fae,  He's  dead. 

Mir.  I  am  sorry. 

Fae.   But  on  his   death-bed,  leaving  to   hij> 
sister 
All  that  he  had,  beside  some  certain  jewels, 
(Which,  with  a  ceremony,  he  bequeathed  to  you. 
In  grateful  memory)  he  commanded  strictly 
His  sister,  as  she  loved  him  and  his  peace, 
To  see  those  jeweln  safe  and  true  deliver'd. 
And,  with  them,  his  last  love.    She,  as  tender  to 
Observe  this  will,  not  trusting  fnend  nor  servant 
With  such  a  weight,  is  come  herself  to  Pkrie, 
And  at  my  master's  house. 

Mir.  You  tell  me  a  wonder. 

Fae,  I  tell  yon  a  truth,  sir.    She  is  young  and 
handsome. 
And  well  attended ;  of  much  state  and  riches ; 
So  loving  and  obedient  to  her  brother, 
That,  on  my  conscience,  if  he  had  given  her  also, 
She  would  most  willingly  have  made  her  tender. 

Mir,  May  not  I  see  her  ? 
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Fae.  She  desires  it  heartily. 

JIftr.  And  presently  ? 

Fac.  She  is  now  about  some  business. 
Passing  accounts  of  some  few  debts  here  owing, 
And  buying  jeweb  of  a  merchant. 

Mir.  Is  she  wealthy  ? 

Fac.  I  would  you  had  her,  ar,  at  all  adventure : 
Her  brother  had  a  main  state. 

Mir.  And  fair  too  ? 

Fae.  The  prime  of  all  those  parts  of  Italy, 
For  beauty  and  for  courtesy. 

Mir,  I  must  needs  see  her. 

Fae,  *Tis  all  her  business,  sir.    You  may  now 
see  her; 
But  to-morrow  will  be  fitter  for  your  visitation. 
For  she's  not  yet  prepared. 

Mir,  Only  her  sight,  sir  : 
And,  when  you  shall  think  fit,  for  further  visit. 

Fac.  Sir,  you  may  see  her,  and  I'll  wait  your 
coming. 

Mir,  And  I*U  be  with  ye  instantly.   I  know  the 
house ; 
Meantime,  my  love,  and  thanks,  sir  I 

Fae.  Your  poor  servant.  \,ExiL 

Pinac.  Thou  hast  the  strangest  luck!    What 
was  that  Alberto  ? 

Mir,   An  honest  noble  merchant,   'twas  my 
chance 
To  rescue  from  some  rogues  had  almost  slain  him ; 
And  he  in  kindness  to  remember  this ! 

Bel,  Now  we  shall  have  yon 
(For  all  your  protestations,  and  your  forwardness) 
Find  out  strange  fortunes  in  this  lady's  eyes, 
And  new  enticements  to  put  off  your  journey ; 
And  who  shall  have  honour  then  ? 

Mir,  No,  no,  never  fear  it : 
I  must  needs  see  her,  to  receive  my  legacy. 

Bel.  If  it  be  tied  up  in  her  smodc,  Heaven  help 
thee! 
May  not  we  see  too  ? 

Mir,  Yes,  afore  we  go : 
I  must  be  known  myself  ere  I  be  able 
To  make  thee  welcome.    Wouldst  thou  see  more 

women? 
I  thought  you  had  been  out  of  love  with  alL 

Bel.  I  may  be, 
(I  find  that)  with  the  least  encouragement ; 
Yet  I  desire  to  see  whether  all  countries . 
Are  naturally  possess'd  with  the  same  spirits, 
For  if  they  be,  1*11  take  a  monastery, 
And  never  travel ;  for  I  had  rather  be  a  friar, 
And  live  mewed  up,  than  be  a  fool,  and  flouted. 

Mir,  Well,  well,  I'll  meet  you  anon,  then  tell 
you  more,  boys ; 
However,  stand  prepared,  prest  for  our  journey ; 
For  certain,  we  shall  go,  I  think,  when  I  have  seen 

her, 
And  viewed  her  well. 

Pinac.  Go,  go,  and  we'll  wait  for  ye ; 
Your  fortune  directs  ours. 

Bel,  You  shall  find  us  i'  th'  tavern, 
lamenting  in  sack  and  sugar  for  our  losses. 
If  she  be  right  Italian,  and  want  servants, 
You  may  prefer  the  properest  man  :  How  I  could 
Worry  a  woman  now  ! 

Pinac.  Come,  come,  leave  prating : 
You  may  have  enough  to  do,  without  this  boasting. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  m  La  Castkb's  Bi 


Enter  Lugibr,  Da  Gako,  Rosaluba,  4Mnd  Liuia-Bulbc^ 

Lug.  This  is  the  last  adventure. 

De  Go,  And  the  happiest. 
As  we  hope,  too. 

Rot.  We  should  be  ^ad  to  find  it. 

LU.  Who  shall  conduct  us  tiiither  ? 

L^ig,  Your  man  is  ready. 
For  I  must  not  be  seen  ;  no,  nor  this  genUemsn ; 
That  may  b^get  suspicion ;  all  the  rest 
Are  people  of  no  doubt.     I  would  have  jc  ladiies. 
Keep  your  old  liberties,  and  do  as  we  instruct  yv. 
Come,  look  not   pale,   ye  shall  not    lose   your 

wishes. 
Nor  beg  'em  neither,  but  be  yourselves  and  happr. 

Ro».  I  tell  you  true,  I  cannot  hold  off*  longer. 
Nor  give  no  more  hard  language. 

De  Ga.  You  shall  not  need. 

Ros,  I  love  the  gentleman,  and  most  now  shew 
it: 
Shall  I  beat  a  proper  man  out  of  heart  ? 

L^ig.  There's  none  advises  you. 

Lil,  'Faith,  I  repent  me  too. 

Lug.  Repent  and  spoil  all ; 
Tell  what  you  know,  you  had  best ! 

LU,  I'll  tell  what  I  think ; 
For  if  he  ask  me  now,  if  I  can  love  him, 
I'U  tell  him,  yes,  I  can.    The  man's  a  kind  nsa. 
And  out  of  his  true  honesty  affects  me. 
Although  he  play'd  the  fool,  which  I  re«{aiied. 
Must  I  stiU  hold  him  at  the  stave's  end  ? 

Lug.  Y6u  are  two  strange  women. 

Rot,  We  may  be,  if  we  fool  stilL 

Lug.  Dare  ye  believe  me  ? 
Follow  but  this  advice  I  have  set  you  in  now« 
And  if  ye  lose — ^Would  ye  yield  now  so  basely  ? 
Give  up  without  your  honours  saved  ? 

De  Ga,  Fy,  ladies  1 
Preserve  your  freedom  stiU. 

Lil.  Well,  well,  for  this  time. 

Lug.  And  carry  that  full  state— ^ 

Ros.  That's  as  the  wind  stands ; 
If  it  b^n  to  chop  about,  and  scant  us. 
Hang  me,  but  I  luiow  what  I'll  do !    Come,  direct 

us; 
I  make  no  doubt,  we  shall  do  handsomely. 

De  Ga.  Some  part  o'  th'  way,  we'll  wait  upon 
you,  ladies ; 
The  rest  your  man  supplies. 

Lug.  Do  well,  I'll  honour  ye.  ££:sM«aC. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  a  neighbouring  House 

with  a  Gallery. 

Enter  Ike  young  Man  disguised  as  a  Factor  and  MntAMXL 
above;  OftiAMA  disguised,  and  two  dis^ised  as  Mer- 

chant& 

Fae,  Look  you,  sir,  there  she  is ;  yoa  see  how 
busy. 
Methinks  you  are  infinitely  bound  to  her,  for  her 
journey. 
Mir,  How  gloriously  she  shews  I     She's  a  tall 

woman. 
Fae.  Of  a  fair  size,  sir.    My  master  not  being 
at  home, 
I  have  been  so  out  of  my  wits  to  get  her  oompuy ! 
I  mean,  sir,  of  her  own  fiur  sex  and  faahioi 
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Mir,  Afar  off,  she's  most  fair  too. 

Fac.  Near,  most  excellent.-' 
At  length,  I  hare  entreated  two  fair  ladies, 
(  And  happily  yon  know  'em)  the  young  daughters 
Of  monaieur  Nantolet^— — 

Mir.  I  know  'em  well,  sir. 
What  are  those  ?  jewela  ? 

Fao.  All. 

Mir.  They  make  a  rich  ahow. 

Fac.  There  is  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
too 
Was  owing  here :  You  see  those  merchants  with 

her; 
They  have  brought  it  in  now. 

Mir.  How  handsomely  her  shape  shews ! 

Fae,  Those  are  still  neat;  your  Italiana  are 
most  carious. 
Now  she  looks  this  way. 

Mir.  She  has  a  goodly  presence  I 
How  full  of  courtesy  I     Well,  sir,  I'll  lea?e  you ; 
And  if  I  may  be  bold  to  bring  a  friend  or  two, 
Good  noble  gentlemen 

Fae.  No  doubt,  you  may,  sir ; 
For  you  have  most  command. 

Mir.  I  have  seen  a  wonder  I  IBsit. 

Ori.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Fae.  Yes. 

Ori.  How? 

Fae.  Taken  to  the  utmost : 
A  wonder  dwells  abant  him. 

Ori.  He  did  not  guess  at  me  ? 

Fac.  No  ;  be  secure,  you  shew  another  woman. 
He  is  gone  to  fetch  his  friends. 

Ori.  Where  are  the  gentlewomen  ? 

Enter  below  RosALinu,  Lilua,  and  Senrant. 

Fac.  Here,  here ;  now  they  are  oome. 
Sit  still,  and  let  them  see  you. 

Bos.  Pray  you,  where's  my  friend,  sir  P 

Fac.  She  is  within,  ladies  ;  but  here's  another 
gentlewoman, 
A  stranger  to  this  town :  So  please  you  lisit  her, 
'Twill  be  well  taken. 

Lil.  Where  is  she  ? 

Fae.  There,  above,  ladies. 

Enter  Bocalubla,  Luua,  and  Serrsnt. 

Serv.  Bless  me  !  what  thing  is  this  ?   Two  pin- 
nacles 
Upon  her  pate  !     Is't  not  a  glade  to  eatch  wood- 
cocks? 

/?o«.  Peace,  you  rude  knave  ! 

Serv.  What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  too ! 
There's  sail  enough  for  a  carrack. 

Rom.  Wliat  is  this  lady  ? 
For,  as  I  live,  she  is  a  goodly  woman. 

Fae.  Guess,  guess. 

Lil.  I  have  not  seen  a  nobler  presence. 

Serv,  'Tis  a  lusty  wench  !    Now  could  I  spend 
my  forty-pence. 
With  an  my  heait,  to  have  but  one  fling  at  her, 
To  give  her  but  a  swashing  blow. 

JLil.  Yon  rascal ! 

Serv.  Ay,  that's  aU  a  man  has  for's  good  will : 
'Twill  be  long  enough 
Before  you  cry,  **  Come,  AnUiony,  and  Idsr  "^^  " 

Lil.  ril  have  you  whipt. 

Rot,  Has  my  friend  seen  this  lady  ? 

Fae.  Yes,  yes,  and  is  well  known  to  her. 

Rot.  I  much  admire  her  presence. 

0  o  S 


Lil.  So  do  I  too  ; 
For,  I  protest,  she  is  the  handsomest. 
The  rarest,  and  the  newest  to  mine  eye, 
That  ever  I  saw  yet. 

Rot.  1  long  to  know  her ; 
My  friend  shall  do  that  kindness. 

Ori,  So  she  shall,  ladies : 
Come,  pray  you  come  up. 

Rot.  Oh  me  1 

Lit.  Hang  me,  if  I  knew  her  1 
Were  I  a  man  myself,  I  should  now  love  you ; 
Nay,  I  should  dote. 

Rot.  I  dare  not  trust  mine  eyes  ; 

For,  as  I  live,  you  are  the  strangest  alterM 

I  must  come  up  to  know  the  truth. 

Serv.  So  must  I,  lady ; 
For  I'm  a  kind  of  unbeliever  too. 

Lil.  Get  you  gone,  sirrah ; 
And  what  yon  have  seen  be  secret  in  ;  you  are  paid 

else! 
No  more  of  vour  long  tongue. 

Fiuj.  Will  ye  go  in,  huSes, 
And  talk  with  her  ?    These  ventures  will  come 

straight. 
Away  with  this  fellow. 

Lil.  There,  sirrah ;  go,  disport  you. 

Serv.  I  would  the  trunk-hosed  woman  would  go 
with  me.  lExit 


SCENE  v.— TAe  Street  before  the  tame  Haute, 
Enter  MiRABSXi,  Pinac,  and  Bki^lkur. 

Pinao,  la  she  so  glorious  handsome  ? 

Mir,  You  would  wonder ; 
Our  women  look  like  gipsies,  like  Gills  to  her ; 
Their  clothes  and  faahiona  beggarly,  and  bankrupt,    | 
Base,  old,  and  scurvy. 

Bel.  How  looks  her  face  ? 

Mir.  Most  heavenly  $ 
And  the  becoming  motion  of  her  body 
So  sets  her  off ! 

Bel.  Why,  then  we  shall  stay. 

Mir,  Pardon  me. 
That's  more  than  I  know  ;  if  she  be  that  woman 
She  appears  to  be 

Bel,  As  'tis  impossible. 

Mir.  1  shall  then  tell  you  more. 

Pitute,  Did  you  speak  to  her  ? 

Mir.  No,  no,  I  only  saw  her,  she  was  busy : 
Now  I  go  for  that  end;  and  mark  her,  gentle- 
men. 
If  she  appear  not  to  you  one  of  the  sweetest, 
The  handsomest,  the  fairest,  in  behaviour 
We  shall  meet  the  two  wenchea  there  too ;  they 

oome  to  visit  her, 
To  wonder,  as  we  do. 

Pinae.  Then  we  shall  meet  'em. 

Bel.  I  had  rather  meet  two  bears. 

Mir,  There  you  may  take  your  leaves,  dispatch 
that  business. 
And,  as  ye  find  their  humours 

Pinae.  Is  your  love  there  too  ? 

Mir,  No,  oertain ;  she  has  no  great  heart  to  set 
out  again. 
This  is  the  house ;  Fll  usher  you. 

Bel.  I'll  bless  me, 
And  take  a  good  heart,  if  I  can. 

Mir,  Come,  nobly*  ■  lEjtetmL 
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SCENE  VI A  Room  in  the  same  Houte. 

Enter  Factor,  RoaALCitA,  Lilua,  and  Osiaka. 

Fac.  They  are  come  in.    Sit  70a  two  off,  as 
strangers. 

BnUr  Boy. 

There,  lady. — ^Where's  the  boy  ?  Be  ready,  nmh, 
And  dear  your  pipes ;  the  music  now ;  they  enter. 

Enter  Mirabkl,  Pihac,  amd  Baujiini. 

Pinac.  What  a  state  she  keeps  !     How  fiur  off 

they  sit  from  her ! 

How  rich  she  is !    Ay,  marry,  this  shews  bravely ! 

Bel.  She  is  a  lusty  wench,  and  may  allure  a 

good  man ; 

But  if  she  have  a  tongue,  I'D  not  give  two-pence 

for  her. 
There  sits  my  fury ;  how  I  shake  to  see  her  I 
Fac.  Madam,  this  is  the  gentleman. 
Mir.  How  sweet  she  kisses  I 
She  has  a  spring  dwells  on  her  lips,  a  Paradise ! 
This  is  the  Ipgacy. 

BONO. 

From  the  honottr'd  dead  I  bring 
ThuB  his  love  and  last  off  *riiig. 
Take  it  nobly,  *tlB  your  due. 
From  a  fiiandahip  ever  trueb 
From  A  faith,  Ac. 

Ori.  Most  noble  sir, 
This  from  my  now-dou)  brother,  as  his  love, 
And  grateful  memory  of  your  great  benefit ; 
From  me  my  thanks,  my  wishes,  and  my  service. 
Till  I  am  more  acquainted,  I  am  silent ; 
Only  I  dare  say  this,  you  are  truly  noble. 

Mir.  What  should  I  think  ? 

Pinae.  Think  you've  a  handsome  fortune : 
'Would  I  had  such  another  I 

Rot.  Ye  are  well  met,  gentlemen ; 
We  hear  ye  are  for  travel  ? 

Pinac.  You  hear  true,  lady  ; 
And  come  to  take  our  leaves. 

LU.  We'll  along  with  ye : 
We  see  you're  grown  so  witty  by  your  journey, 
We  cannot  cbuse  but  step  out  too.    This  lady 
We  mean  to  wait  upon  as  far  as  Italy. 

BeL  I'll  travel  into  Wales,  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, 
In  hope  they  cannot  find  me. 

Ros.  If  you  go  further. 
So  good  and  finee  society  we  hold  ye. 
We'll  jog  along  too. 

Pinao.  Are  you  so  valiant,  lady  ? 

LU.  And  we'll  be  merry,  sir,  and  laugh. 

Pinae.  It  may  be 
We'U  go  by  sea. 

LU.  Why,  'tis  the  only  voyage ; 
I  love  a  sea-voyage,  and  a  blustering  tempest ; 
And  let  all  split  I 

Pinae.  This  is  a  dainty  damosel ! 
I  think  'twill  tame  you.— Can  you  ride  post? 

LiL  Oh,  excellently!  I  am  never  weary  that 
way: 
A  hundred  mile  a-day  is  nothing  with  me. 

Bei.  I'll  travel  under  ground.     Do  yo 
sweet  lady  ? 
I  find  it  will  be  dangerous  for  a  woman. 


Roi.  No  danger,  sir,  I  wamnt;  I  love  to  be 
under. 

BeL    I  see  she  will  abase  me  all  tiie  vorid 
over!.— 
But  say  we  pass  tliroagfa  Germany,    and    driak 
hard? 

Roe.  We'll  learn  to  drink  and  sw«ggcr  too. 

Bei.  She'll  beat  me!— 
Lady,  I'll  live  at  home. 

Roe.  And  TH  Uve  with  tbee; 
And  we'll  keep  house  together. 

Bel.  I'll  keep  hounds  first ; 
And  those  I  hate  right  heartily. 

Pinae.  I  go  for  Tmkey  I 
And  so  it  may  be  up  into  Persia. 

LiL  We  cannot  Imow  too  modi ;  Illtravd  with 
you. 

Pinae,  And  you'll  abuse  me  ? 

LU.  Like  enough. 

Pinae.  'Tis  dainty  1 

BeL  I  will  live  in  a  bawdy-houae. 

Rot.  I  dare  come  to  you. 

Bel.  Say  I'm  disposed  to  hang  myself? 

Rot.  There  I'll  leave  yoo. 

BeL  I  am  glad  I  know  bow  to  avoid  you.— - 

Mir.  May  I  speak  yet  ? 

Fae.  She  beckons  to  you. 

Mir.  Lady,  I  could  wish  I  knew  tx>  reeompease. 
Even  with  the  service  of  my  Hfe,  those  pains. 
And  those  high  favours  you  have  thrown  upon 

me: 
Till  I  be  more  desertful  in  your  eye. 
And  till  my  duty  shall  make  known   I 

you, 
Noblest  of  women,  do  me  but  this  fisvonr. 
To  accept  this  back  again,  as  a  poor  testimony. 


Ori. 


else  tbe 


I  must  have  yon  too  with 
will, 
That  says  they  most  rest  witii  yon,  is  infriBged, 

sir; 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  dare  not  do. 

Mir.  Take  me  Uien, 
And  take  me  with  the  truest  love. 

Ori.  'Tis  certain, 
My  brother  loved  you  deariy,  and  I  ought 
As  dearly  to  preserve  that  love :  But,  sir. 
Though  I  were  willing,  tiiese  are  but  your  ceremonies. 

Mir.  As  I  have  life,  I  speak  my  soul ! 

Ori.  1  like  you : 
But  how  you  can  like  me,  without  I  have  testimon  j, 
A  stranger  to  you 

Mir.  ['U  marry  you  immediately ; 
A  fair  state  I  dare  promise  you. 

BeL  Yet  she'll  cozen  thee. 

Ori.  'Would  some  fidr  gentleman  durst  promise 
for  you! 

Mir.  By  all  that's 


Enter  La  Casibk,  NAsroLBr,  Leoism.  and  Ds  Oabo. 

All.  And  we'll  make  up  the  rest,  lady. 
Ori.  Then,  Oriana  takes  yon.    Nay,  she  hns 
caught  you ! 
If  you  start  now,  let  all  the  worid  cry  shame  on  you ! 
I  have  out-travell'd  you. 

BeL  Did  not  I  say  she  would  cheat  thee  ? 
Mir.  1  thank  you !  I  am  pleased  you  have  de> 
oeived  me, 
'Ungly  I  swallow  it,  and  joy  in't : 
perhaps,  I  knew  you.    Whose  plot 
his? 
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Lug.  He's  not  ashamed  that  cast  it :   He  that 
executed, 
Follow'd  your  father's  will. 

Mir.  What  a  world's  this ! 
Nothing  hnt  craft  and  cozenage  ? 

Ori.  Who  begun,  sir  ? 

Mir,  Well;  I  do  take  thee  upon  mere  compas- 
sion ; 
And  I  do  think  I  shall  lo^e  thee.    As  a  testimony, 
ril  bom  my  book,  and  torn  a  new  leaf  over. 
But  these  fine  cloUies  yon  shall  wear  still. 

Ori.  I  obey  you,  sir,  in  all. 

Nant.  And  how,  how,  daughters  ?  What  say  you 
to  these  gentlemen  ? 
What  say  ye,  gentlemen,  to  the  girls  ? 

Pinae.  By  my  troth— if  she  can  love  me. 

Lil.  How  long  ? 

Pinae.  Nay,  if  once  you  love 

Lil.  Then  take  me. 
And  take  your  chance. 

Pinao,  Most  willingly !  Yon  are  mine,  lady ; 
And  if  I  use  yon  not,  that  you  may  love  me  —  ■■ 

Lil.  A  match*  i'  faith. 

Pinao.  Why,  now  yon  travel  with  me. 


Ros.  How  that  thing  stands  ! 

Bel.  It  will,  if  you  urge  it. 
Bless  your  five  wits  ! 

Rot.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  stay;  1*11  have  thee. 

Bel,  You  must  ask  me  leave  first. 

Rot.  Wilt  thou  use  me  kindly, 
And  beat  me  but  once  a  week  ? 

Bel,  If  you  deserve  no  more. 

Rot.  And  wilt  thou  get  me  with  child  ? 

Bel.  Dost  thou  ask  me  seriously  ? 

Rot.  Yes,  indeed  do  I. 

Bel,  Yes,  I  will  get  thee  with  child.   Come  pre- 
sently, 
An*t  be  but  in  revenge,  I'll  do  thee  that  courtesy. 
Well,  if  thou  wilt  fear  God,  and  me,  have  at  thee  ! 

Rot,  ril  love  you,  and  I'll  honour  you. 

Bel.  1  am  pleased  then. 

Mir,  This  Wild-Goose  Chase  is  done ;  we  have 
won  o'  both  sides. 
Brother,  your  love,  and  now  to  church  of  all  hands ; 
Lefs  lose  no  time. 

Pinae.  Our  travelling  lay  by. 

Bel.  No  more  for  Italy ;  for  the  Low  Coun- 
trici,  L  lEseunL 


-T-'TT- 
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DRA.MATIS  PERSONS. 


Alpbohbo,  King  nfNapUt. 

Frkdsuck,  Unnatural  and  Libidinous,  BnOJur  to 

Alphonso,  and  Usurper  o/kis  Kingdom. 
SoRAifo,  a  Lord,  Brother  to  Evanthx,  Fiuedkuck^ 

wicked  instrument. 
VAunio,  a  Kobie  poung  Lord,  Servant  to  EvAjmui. 
Camxllo,      ^ 

ChOAirrBMa,  KThree  honest  Court  Lords, 
Mmnsjujo,    ) 

Rvoio,  an  honest  Lord,  Friend  to  AifHom. 
Maboo,  a  Friar,  Alphonso's  Friend. 
PooKAJio,  a  necessarp  creature  to  Sokamo. 
Tony,  Frcobrick's  knavisk  Fool. 
Castruocio,  Captain  qfthe  Citadel,  an  Honest  Man. 
Lawyer. 
Physioiaa. 
Captain. 
Cutpuna. 
Fiiara. 


Suitora. 

CitueDs  and  Attendanta^ 

Mabia,  Queen,  Wife  to  Fbxobuck,  a  rirtnoms  Ladp. 
EvAHTHK,  Sister  to  Soraxo,  Oke  Chaste   W%/k  ^ 

Yalbiuo  ;  or  A  Wire  fob  a  Moittb. 
Caobakdra,   an  cid    Bawd,    Waiting  wowtmm    to 

Etamtbb. 
lAdiea  and  City  Wivea. 


CvrtD. 

Thbtbbu 

Fahct. 

DXUORT. 
HOPB. 

Fbab. 


Persons  in  the  Masque. 


GBAcaa. 


Cabs. 


POTBBTY. 
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SCEN£,~Naplk8. 


PROLOGUE. 


You  adne  welcome,  gentlemen ;  and  'woold  onr  feast 
Were  so  well  season'd  to  please  every  guest ! 
Ingenuons  appetites,  I  hope  we  shall, 
And  tiieir  examples  may  prevail  in  alL 
Onr  noble  friend,  who  writ  this,  bid  me  say, 
He  had  rather  dress,  npon  a  triumph-day, 
My  lord-mayor's  feast,  and  make  him  sauces  too, 
Sauce  for  each  several  mouth  ;  nay,  further  go, 
He  had  rather  build  up  those  invincible  pies 
And  castle-custards  that  affright  all  eyes, 


I  Nay  eat  'em  all  and  their  artillery, 
I  Than  dress  for  such  a  curious  company 
One  single  dish  :  Yet  he  has  pleased  ye  too. 
And  you  have  oonfiess'd  he  knew  well  what  to  do 
Be  hungry  as  you  were  wont  to  be,  and  bring 
Sharp  stonuurhs  to  the  stories  he  shall  sing. 
And  he  dare  yet,  he  says,  prepare  a  table 
Shall  make  yon  say,  well  drest,  and  he  well  abk. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  l.^An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Fbbdbbick,  Sobano,  Yaxjuuo,  Cajiiixo,  CLBAirraBs, 
MB!f  aij:.o,  and  Attendanta. 

Sor.  Will  your  grace  speak  ? 

Fred.  Let  me  alone,  Sorano  : 
Although  my  thoughts  seem  sad,  they  are  welcome 
to  me. 

Sor.  You  know  I  am  private  as  your  secret 
Ready  to  fling  my  soul  upon  your  ser? ice,  [wishes. 
Ere  you  command  me  on't. 

Fred.  Bid  those  depart. 

Sor.  You  must  retire,  my  lords. 

Cam.  What  new  design 
Is  hammering  in  his  head  now  ? 

Cle.  Let's  pray  heartily 


None  of  onr  heads  meet  with  it :  My  wife's  old. 
That's  all  my  comfort. 

Men.  Mine's  ugly,  that  I  am  sure  on. 
And  I  think  honest  too ;  'twould  make  me 
else. 
Cam.   Mine's  troubled  in  the  country  with  a 
fever, 
And  some  few  infirmitiea  else.    He  looks  again  ; 
Come,  let's  retire :  Certain  'tis  some  she-busineasv 
This  new  lord  is  employ'd. 

lExeunt  Causluo,  CiJUJiTaBS,  ojmI  Mksaixo. 

Val.  I'll  not  be  &r  off. 
Because  I  doubt  the  cause.  ZBeHrem. 

Fred.  Are  they  all  gone  ? 
Sor.  All  bat  your  faithfU  servant. 
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Fred.  I  would  tell  thee, 
Bat  'tu  a  thing  thou  canst  not  like. 

Sot,  Pray  you  speak  it : 
Is  it  my  bead?  I  have  it  ready  for  you»  sir: 
Is't  any  action  in  my  power  ?  my  wit  ? 
1  care  not  of  what  nature,  nor  what  follows. 

Fred,  I  am  in  lo?e. 

Sar.  That's  the  least  thing  of  a  thousand, 
The  easiest  to  achieve. 

Fred,  But  with  whom,  Sorano  ? 

Sot,  With  whom  you  please,  you  must  not  be 
denied,  sir. 

Fred.  Say,  it  be  with  one  of  thy  kinswomen  ? 

Sor,  Say,  with  all ; 
I  shall  more  love  your  grace,  I  shall  more  honour 

you; 
And  'would  I  had  enough  to  serve  your  pleasure  ! 

Fred,  Why,  'tis  thy  sister  then,  the  fair  Evanthe; 
I'll  be  plain  with  thee. 

Sar.  I'll  be  as  pUun  with  you,  sir ; 
She  brought  not  her  perfections  to  the  world, 
To  lock  them  in  a  case,  or  hang  'em  by  her ; 
The  use  is  all  she  breeds  'em  for:  she*s  yours,  sir. 

Fred.  Dost  thou  mean  seriously  ? 

Sar.  I  mean  my  sister  ; 
And  if  I  had  a  dozen  more,  they  were  all  yours. 
Some  aunts  I  have,  they  have  been  handsome 

women ; 
My  mother's  dead  indeed ;  and  some  few  cousins, 
Tluit  are  now  shooting  up,  we  shall  see  shortly. 

Fred.  No  ;  'tu  Evanthe. 

Sar.  I  have  sent  my  man  unto  her. 
Upon  some  business  to  come  presently 
Hither ;  she  shall  come ;  your  grace  dare  speak 

unto  her  ? 
Large  golden  promises,  and  sweet  language,  sir. 
You  know  what  they   work ;   she's  a  complete 
Besides,  I'll  set  in.  [courtier : 

Fred.  She  waits  upon  my  queen : 
What  jealousy  and  anger  may  arise, 

Incensing  her 

Sor.  You  have  a  good  sweet  lady, 
A  woman  of  so  even  and  still  a  temper, 
She  knows  not  anger :  Say,  she  were  a  fury, 
I  had  thought  you  had  been  absolute,  the  great 

king, 
The  fountain  of  all  honours,  place,  and  pleasures, 
Your  will  and  your  commands  unbounded  also  : 
Go,  get  a  pair  of  beads  and  leant  to  pray,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

I 

Serv.  Mj  lord,  your  servant  stays. 

Sor.  Bid  him  come  hither. 
And  bring  the  lady  with  htm.  lExH  Bervant. 

Fred.  I  will  woo  her ; 
And  either  lose  myself,  or  win  her  favour. 

Sor.  She  is  coming  in. 

Fred.  Thy  eyes  shoot  through  the  door ; 
They  are  so  piercing,  that  the  beams  they  dart  - 
Give  new  light  to  the  room ! 

Enter  Podramo  and  Evartiui. 

Evan,  Whither  dost  thou  go? 
This  is  the  king's  side,  and  hU  private  lodgings ; 
Whal  business  have  I  here  ? 

Pod.  My  lord  sent  for  you. 

Evan.  His  lodgings  are  below;  you  are  mistaken ! 
We  left  them  at  the  stair-foot. 

Pod.  Good  sweet  madam  1 

Evan.  I  am  no  counsellor,  nor  important  suitor. 


Nor  have   no    private    business   through    these 

chambers. 
To  seek  him  this  way.     C  my  life,  thou'rt  drunk. 
Or  worse  than  drunk,  hired  to  convey  me  hither 
To  some  base  end  !  Now  I  look  on  thee  better. 
Thou  hast  a  bawdy  face,  and  I  abhor  thee, 
A  beastly  bawdy  face  !  I'll  go  no  further. 

Sar.  Nay,  shrink  not  back ;  indeed  you  shall, 
good  sister. 
Why  do  you  blush  ?  the  good  king  will  not  hurt 
He  honours  you,  and  loves  you.  [you ; 

Evan.  Is  this  the  business  ? 

Sor.  Yes,  and  the  best  you  ever  will  arrive  at, 
If  you  be  wise. 

Evan.  My  feither  was  no  bawd,  sir, 
Nor  of  that  worshipful  stock,  as  I  remember. 

Sor.  You  are  a  fool ! 

Evan.  You  are  that  I  shame  to  tell  you  I 

Fred.  Gentle  Evanthe ! 

Evan.  The  gracious  queen,  sir. 
Is  well  and  merry,  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it ; 
And,  as  I  think,  she  waits  you  in  the  garden. 

Fred.  Let  her  wait  there;  I  talk. not  of  her 
I  talk  of  thee,  sweet  flower.  [garden ; 

Evan.  Your  grace  is  pleasant. 
To  mistake  a  nettle  for  a  rose. 

Fred.  No  rose. 
Nor  lily,  nor  no  glorious  hyacinth. 
Are  of  that  sweetness,  whiteness,  tenderness. 
Softness,  and  satisfying  blessedness. 
As  my  Evanthe. 

Evan.  Your  g^race  speaks  very  feelingly : 
I  would  not  be  a  handsome  wench  in  your  way,  sir, 
For  a  new  gown. 

Fred,  Thoxi  art  all  handsomeness  ; 
Nature  wiU  be  ashamed  to  frame  another 
Now  thou  art  made ;  thou  hast  robb'd  her  of  her 

cunning  : 
Each  several  part  about  thee  is  a  beauty. 

Sar.  Do  you  hear  this,  sister  ? 

Evan.  Yes,  unworthy  brother  1 
But  all  this  will  not  do. 

Fred.  But  love,  Evanthe, 
Thou  shalt  have  more  than  words ;  wealth,  ease. 
My  tender  wench.  [and  honours, 

Evan.  Be  tender  of  my  credit, 
And  I  shall  love  you,  sir,  and  I  shall  honour  you. 

Fred.  I  love  thee  to  enjoy  thee,  my  Evanthe, 
To  give  thee  the  content  of  love. 

Evan.  Hold,  hold,  sir, 
You  are  too  fleet :  I  have  some  business  this  way, 
Your  grace  can  ne'er  content. 

Sor.  You  stubborn  toy ! 

Evan.  Good  my  lord  bawd,  I  thank  you ! 

Fred.  Thou  shalt  not  go.    Believe  me,  sweet 
Evanthe, 
So  high  I  will  advance  thee  for  this  favour, 
So  rich  and  potent  I  will  raise  thy  fortune. 
And  thy  friends  mighty. 

Evan.  Good  your  grace,  be  patient; 
I  shall  make  the  worst  honourable  wench  that  ever 

was, 
Shame  your  discretion,  and  your  dioioe. 

Fred.  Thou  shalt  not. 

Evan.  Shall  I  be  rich,  do  you  say,  and  ^orious. 
And  shine  above  the  rest,  and  scorn  all  beauties, 
And  mighty  in  command? 

Fred,  lliott  shalt  be  any  thing. 

Evan.  Let  me  be  honest  too,  and  then  III 
thank  you. 
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Have  you  not  such  a  title  to  bertow  too  ? 
If  I  prove  otherwise,  I  would  know  but  tbis,  sir  ; 
Can  all  the  power  yon  have,  or  all  the  liches. 
But  tie  men's  tongues  np  from  diaoonning  of  me, 
Their  eyes  from  gasing  at  my  glorious  IbUy, 
Time  that  shall  come,   from  wood'rinff  at  my 

impudence, 
And  they  that  read  my  wanton  hfe,  from  canes  ? 
Can  you  do  this  ?  have  yon  this  magic  in  yon  ? 
This  is  not  in  yonr  power,  though  yon  be  a  prince, 
No  more  than  evil  is  in  holy  angels,  [sir. 

Nor  I,  I  hope.  Get  wantonness  oonfirm'd 
By  act  of  parliament  an  honesty. 
And  so  received  by  all,  Pll  hearken  to  yon. 
Heaven  guide  yonr  grace  !  lOmng. 

Fred,  Evanthe,  stay  a  little  I 
I'll  no  more  wantonness ;  1*11  marry  thee. 

Evan,  What  shall  the  queen  do  ? 

Fred,  I'll  be  divorced  from  her. 

Evan.  Can  yon  tell  why  ?    What  has  she  done 
against  yon  ? 
Has  she  contrived  a  treason  'gainst  yonr  person? 
Abused  yonr  bed  ?    Does  disobedience  urge  you  ? 

Fred.  That*s  all  one  ;  'tis  my  wilL 

Evan,  'Tis  a  most  wicked  one, 
A  most  absurd  one,  and  will  shew  a  monster ! 
I  had  rather  be  a  whore,  and  with  less  sin, 
To  your  present  lust,  than  queen  to  yonr  injustice. 
Yours  is  no  love.  Faith  and  Religion  fly  it. 
Nor  has  no  taste  of  frdr  affection  in  it. 
Some  hellish  flame  abuses  your  fur  body. 
And  hellish  furies  blow  it  Look  behind  yon : 
Divorce  you  from  a  woman  of  her  beauty, 
Of  her  integrity,  her  piety. 
Her  love  to  you,  to  all  that  hooonrs  you. 
Her  chaste  and  virtuous  love  ?  are  these  fit  causes  ? 
What  will  yon  do  to  me,  when  I  have  doy'd  you  ? 
Yon  may  find  time  out  in  etemi^, 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed. 
Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. 

Sor.  You  have  fool'd  enough ;   be  wise  now, 
and  a  woman  ! 
You  have  shew'd  a  modesty  sufficient. 
If  not  too  much,  for  court. 

Evan^  You  have  shew'd  an  impudence 
A  more  experienced  bawd  would  blush  and  shake 
Yon  will  make  my  kindred  mighty  f  [at ! 

Fred,  Pr'ythee  hear  me ! 

Evan.  I  do,  sir,  and  I  connt  it  a  great  offer. 

Fred.  Any  of  thine. 

Evan.  'Tis  like  enough  you  may  clap  honour 
on  them, 
But  how  'twill  sit,  and  how  men  will  adore  it. 
Is  still  the  question.     I'll  tell  you  what  they'll 

say,  sir. 
What  the  rqwrt  will  be,  and  'twill  be  true  too  ; 
(And  it  must  needs  be  comfort  to  yonr  master !) 
"  These  are  the  issues  of  her  impudence." 
I'll  tell  yonr  grace,  so  dear  I  hold  the  queen. 
So  dear  that  honour  that  she  nuved  me  up  in, 
I  would  first  teke  to  me,  for  my  lust,  a  Moor, 
One  of  your  galley-slaves,  that  cold  and  hunger, 
Decrepid  misery,  had  made  a  mock-man. 
Than  be  your  queen ! 

Fred,  Yon  are  bravdy  resolute. 

Evan.  I  had  rather  be  a  kper,  and  be  shnnn'd, 
And  die  by  pieces,  rot  into  my  grave. 
Leaving  no  memory  behind  to  know  me. 
Than  be  a  high  whore  to  eternity  ! 


Fred.  Yon  have  another  gamester,  1  pcreoft  by 
You  durst  not  sfif^  me  rise.  [yt ; 

Sor.  I'll  find  him  out ; 
Thou^  he  tie  next  thy  hesvi  hid,  IH  dinsm 

him  ; 
And,  ye  proud  peat.  111  make  yon  c«se  your  in- 
solence! 

Vol.  [Apart.]  Tongoe  of  an  aogd,  and  the 
truth  of  Heaven, 
How  am  I  blest !  i^K^ 

Sor.  Podramo,  go  in  haste  [ily<vi  u  ktm. 

To  my  sister's  gentlewoman  (yon  know  her  well; ; 
And  bid  her  send  her  mistress  presently 
The  lesser  cabinet  she  keeps  her  letters  ia. 
And  snch-like  toys,  and  bring  it  to  me  imteDtly. 
Away! 

Pod.  I  am  gone.  [£nt 


JBMer  Masia,  tfiA 
Sor.  The  queen ! 

Fred.  Let's   quit  the  place;   she   may  gnm 
jealous. 

JITor.  So  suddenly  departed  I  what's  the  KMHi? 
Does  my  approach  displeaae  his  gnoe?  sre  bt 
So  hatefhl  to  him  ?  or  my  oonven^tion  [cfa 
Infected,  that  he  flies  me  ? — V 
Are  you  there  ?  thai  I  see  his  Aame. 

Evan.  'Tis  true,  madam, 
'T  has  pleased  his  goodness  to  be , 

Mar.  'TIS  strange  to  find  thy  moderty  in  tkb 

place ! 
Does  the  king  offer  finr?  does  thy  free  tske  Us  r 
Ne'er  blush,  Evantibe,  'tis  a  very  sweet  one. 
Does  he  rain  gold,  and  precions  promises. 
Into  thy  lap  ?  will  he  advance  thy  fiartnnes  ? 
Shalt  thou  be  mighty,  wcndi  ? 

Evan.  Never  mock,  madam ; 
'Tb  rather  on  your  part  to  be  lamented, 
At  least  revenged.    I  can  be  mighty,  lady. 
And  glorious  too,  glorious  and  great  as  yoa  in* 

Mar.  He'll  marry  thee  ?  ^ 

Evan.  Who  would  not  be  a  queen,  madam. 

Mar.  'TIS  true,  Evanthe,  'tis  a  brave  «»?*J** 
A  golden  dream,  that  may  delude  a  good  mina. 
What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Evan.  You  must  learn  to  pray  ; 
Yonr  age  and  honour  will  become  a  nunnery. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?  C  ^'^^ 

Evan.  She  weeps !— Sweet  hidy,  C^"^^ 

Upon  my  knees  I  ask  your  sacred  pardon, 
!  For  my  rude  boldness ;  and  know,  my  sweet  nus- 
If  e'er  there  were  ambition  in  Evanthe,        [''^' 
I  It  was  and  is  to  do  yon  frdthfnl  duties. 
'TIS  tme  I  have  been  tempted  by  the  kingr 
And  with  no  few  and  potent  charms,  to  wroof  y^i 
To  violate  the  chaste  joys  of  your  bed ; 
And,  diose  not  teking  hold,  to  usurp  your  state: 
But  she  that  has  been  bred  np  under  ye. 
And  daily  fed  upon  your  virtuous  P^^oeftif 
Still  growing  strong  by  example  of  your  goodmiti. 
Having  no  errant  motion  from  obedienoe. 
Flies  from  these  vanities,  as  mere  tUnsions, 
And,  arm'd  with  honesty,  defies  all  promises ! 
In  token  of  this  truth,  1  lay  my  life  down 
Under  yonr  sacred  fool,  to  do  yon  sovice.  . 

Mar.  Rise,  my  trae  friend,  thou  virtooui  bod  <» 

beauty!  , 

Thon  virgins'  honour,  sweetly  blow  and  flosruA . 
And  that  rude  nipping  wind  that  seeks  to  w»^ 

thee. 
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Or  taint  thy  root,  be  coned  to  all  potteritj  ! 
To  m J  protection  from  this  hoar  I  take  ye ; 

Yes,  and  the  king  ahall  know 

Evan,  Gi^e  his  heat  way,  madam, 
And  'twill  go  out  again ;  he  may  forget  alL 


SCENE  U.—Another  Room  in  the  same, 
BnUr  Cajullo,  CLSAimun,  om^  Mbivallo. 

Cum.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  times  ?  we 
cannot  core  'em. 
Let  'em  go  on  :  When  they  are  swoln  with  surfeits, 
They'll  burst  and  stink ;  then  all  the  world  shall 
smell  'em. 

Cle,  A  man  may  live  a  bawd,  and  be  an  honest 
man. 

Men,  Yes,  and  a  wise  man  too ;  'tis  a  ▼irtuous 
calling. 

Cam,  To  his  own  wife  espedally,  or  to  his  sister, 
The  nearer  to  his  own  blood,  still  the  honeater : 
There  want  such  honest  men  ;  'would  we  had  more 
of  'em  1 

Men,  To  be  a  villain  is  no  such  rude  matter. 

Cam.  No,  if  he  be  a  neat  one,  and  a  perfect ; 
Art  makes  all  excellent.    What  is  it,  gentlemen, 
In  a  good  cause  to  kill  a  dozen  coxcombs. 
That  blunt  rude  fellows  call  good  patriots  ? 
Nothing,  nor  ne'er  look'd  after. 

Men,  'Tis  e*en  as  much. 
As  easy  too,  as  honest,  and  as  clear, 
To  ravish  matrons,  and  deflower  coy  wenches : 
But  here  they  are  so  willing,  'tis  a  compliment. 

Cle,  To  pull  down  churches  with  pretension 
To  build  *em  fairer,  may  be  done  with  honour ; 
And  all  this  time  believe  no  God. 

Cam.  I  think  so ; 
^Tis  faith  enoogh  if  they  name  him  in  their  angers, 
Or  on  their  rotten  tombs  engrave  an  angel. 
Well,  brave  Alphonso,  how  happy  had  we  been, 
If  thou  hadst  reign'd  ! 

Men.  'Would  I  had  his  disease. 
Tied,  like  a  leprosy,  to  my  posteri^. 
So  he  were  right  again. 

Cle,  What  is  his  malady  ? 

Cam,  Nothing  but  sad  and  silent  melancholy, 
Laden  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  no  man  knows 

why  neither. 
The  good  Brandino,  father  to  the  princes. 
Used  all  the  art  and  industry  that  might  be, 
-To  free  Alphonso  from  this  dull  calamity. 
And  seat  him  in  his  rule  ;  he  was  his  eldest, 
And  noblest  too,  had  not  fair  Nature  sto)»t  in  him. 
For  which  cause  this  was  chosen  to  inherit, 
Frederick  the  younger. 

Cle.  Does  he  use  his  brother 
With  that  respect  and  honour  that  befits  him  ? 

Cam.  He  is  kept  privately,  as  they  pretend. 
To  give  more  ease  and  comfort  to  his  sickness ; 
But  he  has  honest  servants,  the  grave  Rugio, 
And  friar  Marco,  that  wait  upon  his  person. 
And  in  a  monastery  be  lives. 

Men,  'Tis  full  of  sadness, 
To  see  him  when  he  comes  to  his  father's  tomb, 
(As  once  a  day  that  is  his  pilgrimage, 
Whilst  in  devotion  the  choir  sings  an  anthem,) 
How  piously  he  kneels,  and,  like  a  virgin. 
That  some  cross  &te  had  coxen'd  of  her  love, 
Weeps  till  the  stnbbora  marble  swests  with  pity, 
And  to  his  groans  the  whole  choir  bean  a  chorus  ! 


BnUr  Frsdsrkx,  Soraiio  wiM  the  Cabinet^  and  F&dramo. 

Com.  So  do  I  too. — ^The  king,  with  his  oontrivera ! 
This  is  no  place  for  us. 

lExtuni  CuEAjrTHas,  Gahii.lo,  afulMaMALLo. 
Fred,  'This  is  a  jewel ! 
Lay  it  aside.  What  paper's  that  } 

Pod,  A  letter ; 
But  'tis  a  woman's,  sir,  I  know  by  the  hand. 
And  the  false  orthography ;  they  write  old  Saxon. 
Fred.  May  be  her  ghosUy  mother's  that  instructs 

her. 
Sor,  No,  'tis  a  cousin's,  and  came  up  with  a 
Fred,  What's  that  ?  [great  cake. 

Sor,  A  pair  of  gloves  the  duchess  gave  her ; 
For  so  the  outside  says. 
Fred,  That  other  paper  ? 
Sor,  A  charm  for  the  tooth-ach ;  here's  nothing 

but  saints  and  crosses. 
Fred,  Liook  in  that  box  ;  methinks  that  should 

hold  secrets. 
Pod,  Tis  paint,  and  curls  of  hair  ;  she  begins  to 
exercise. 
A  glass  of  water  too ;  I  would  fain  taste  it. 
But  I  am  wickedly  afraid  'twill  silence  me ; 
Never  a  conduit-pipe  to  convey  this  water  ? 
Sor,  These  are  all  rings,  deaths'  heads,  and  such 
memento  t. 
Her  grandmother  and  worm-eaten  aunts  left  to  her, 
To  tell  her  what  her  beauty  must  arrive  at. 
Fred,  That,  that? 

Pod,  They  are  written    songs,  sir,  to  provoke 
young  ladies. 
Lord,  here's  a  prayer-book  !  how  these  agree ! 
Here's  a  strange  union ! 
Sor,  Ever  by  a  surfeit 
You  have  a  julep  set,  to  cool  the  patient. 
Fred.  Those,  those  ? 

Sor,  They  are  verses :  "  To  the  blest  Evanthe.*' 

Fred,  Those  may  discover.     Read  them  out, 

Sorano*  [Soraito  reads, 

*'  To  the  6i^f/  Etanthb. 

Let  tho«  oomplain  that  fsel  Love*«  cruelty. 

And  in  aad  legends  write  their  woet ; 
With  rofles  gently  he  haa  oorrocted  me. 
My  war  ia  without  rage  or  blows : 

My  mistrea'  eyes  shine  fair  on  my  desires. 
And  hope  springs  up  inflamed  with  her  new  fires. 

No  more  an  exUe  will  I  dwell. 

With  folded  arms,  and  lighs  all  day, 
Reck'&ing  the  torments  of  my  hell. 
And  flinging  my  sweet  Joys  away : 
I  am  call'd  home  again  to  quiet  peace. 
My  mistress  smiles,  and  all  my  sorrows  cease. 

Yet  what  is  living  in  her  eye. 

Or  being  blest  with  her  sweet  tongue. 
If  those  no  other  Joys  imply  ? 

A  golden  xyve,  a  pleasing  wrong : 

To  be  your  own  but  one  poor  month,  I*d  give 
My  youth,  my  fortune,  and  then  leave  to  live ! " 

Fred,  This  is  my  rival ;  that  I  knew  the  hand 
now  1 

Sor.  1  know  it,  I  have  seen  it ;  'tis  Yalerio's, 
That  hopeful  gentleman's  that  was  brought  up 
With  you,  and,  by  your  charge,  nourish 'd  and  fed 
At  the  same  table,  with  the  same  allowance. 

Fred,  And  all  this  courtesy  to  ruin  me  ? 
Cross  my  desires  ?  He  had  better  have  fed  humblier, 
And  stood  at  greater  distance  from  my  fury  ! 
Go  for  him  quickly,  find  him  instantly, 
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Whilst  my  imfMtieiit  hecrt  swdk  high  with  choler  I 
Better  hare  loved  Despair,  and  safer  idss'd  her ! 

lExeuHl  SoBAiffo  ami  Fodkamo. 

B»ttr  BvAirraa  and  CAaaAJONUL. 

Evan,  Thou  old  weak  fool !  dost  thou  know  to 
what  end, 
To  what  betraying  end,  he  got  this  casket  ? 
Durst  thoa  deUver  him,  without  my  ring. 
Or  a  command  from  mine  own  month,  that  cabinet 
That  holds  my  heart  ?  Yon  mioonsidc^ate  ass. 
Yon  brainless  idiot ! 

Cos.  I  saw  yon  go  with  him. 
At  the  first  word  commit  yonr  person  to  him. 
And  make  no  scmple  ;  he's  yonr  brother's  gentle- 
And,  for  anything  I  know,  an  honest  man  ;  [man. 
And  might  not  1  npon  the  same  security 
Deliver  him  a  box  ? 

£van.  A  bottle-head ! 

Fred.  [Apart. 1  Yon  shall  have  canse  to  chafe, 
as  I  will  handle  it 

Evan.  I  had  rather  dion  hadst  deliver'd  me  to 
Betray'd  me  to  nncniable  diseases,  [pirates. 

Hung  up  my  picture  in  a  market-plaoe. 
And  sold  me  to  vile  bawds  ! 

Cos.  As  I  take  it,  madam, 
Your  maidenhead  lies  not  in  that  cabinet ; 
You  have  a  closer,  and  you  ke^  the  key  too : 
Why  are  you  vex*d  thus  ? 

Evan.  I  could  curse  thee  wickedly. 
And  wish  thee  more  deform'd  than  age  f^^  m^lr* 

thee! 
Perpetual  hunger,  and  no  teeth  to  satisfy  it. 
Wait  on  thee  still,  nor  sleep  be  found  to  ease  it ! 
Those  hands  that  gave  the  casket,  may  the  palsy 
For  ever  make  unuselul,  even  to  feed  thee  ! 
long  winters,  tbat  thy  bones  may  turn  to  icicles. 
No  hell  can  thaw  again,  inhabit  by  thee ! 
Is  diy  care  like  thy  body,  all  one  crookedness  ? 
How  scurvily  thou  criest  now !  like  a  drunkard ! 
I'll  have  as  pure  tears  from  a  dirty  spout. 
Do,  swear  thou  didst  this  ignorandy,  swear  it. 
Swear  and  be  damn'd,  thou  half  witch  ! 

Cos.  These  are  fine  words ! 
Well,  madam,  Tn«*i«m  t 

Evan.  'Tis  not  well,  thou  mummy ! 
'Tis  impudently,  basely  done,  thou  dirty 

FretL  Has  your  young  sanctity  done  railing, 
madam. 
Against  your  innocent  'squire  ?     Do  you  see  this 

sonnet. 
This  loving  script  ?    Do  you  know  from  whence  it 
came  too? 

Ewau  I  do,  and  dare  avouch  it  pure  and  honest. 

Fred,  You  have  private  visitants,  my  noble  lady. 
That  in  sweet  numbers  court  jrour  goodly  virtues. 
And  to  the  height  of  adoration. 

Evan.  Well,  sir. 
There's  neither  heresy  nor  treason  in  it. 

Fred.  A  prince  may  beg  at  the  door,  whilst  these 
feast  with  ye ; 
A  favour  or  a  grace,  frx>m  such  as  I  am. 
Coarse  common  things 

EmUr  Vauebw  and  1\>i>raj««v 

You  are  welcome !  Pny  come  near,  sir : 
Do  you  know  tiiis  paper  ? 

Val.  lAtide.]  I  am  betray'd  !-.!  do,  sir; 
'Tis  mine,  my  hand  and  heart.    If  I  die  for  her, 
1  am  thy  martyr.  Love,  and  time  shall  honour  me. 

Cas.  You  saucy  sir,  that  came  in  my  lady's  name 


For  her  gilt  cabinet,  you  riifialing  sir  toa, 
You  scurvy  usher,  with  as  scurvy  legs. 
And  a  worse  fruse,  thon  poor  base  hngiBg4nUcr. 
How  durst  thou  come  to  me  «i&  a  he  IB  thj  iMtd? 
An  impudent  lie 

Pod.  HoUa,  good  Gin  !  yoahobbk. 

Cos.  A  stinking  lie,  more  stinking thia  the  tefier! 
To  play  the  pilfering  knave?     *Aat  kaic  b«a 

ras^ls 
Brought  up  to  fetdi  and  cany,  fike  yov  wov^bip. 
That  have  been  hang'd  for  leas ;  vhipt  then  m 

daily; 
And  if  the  law  will  do  me  right 

Pod.  What  then,  old  maggot? 

Cos.  Thymotiierwas  carted  youger.^HhiTe 
thy  hide. 
Thy  mangy  hide,  embroider'd  with  a  dog>wh^ 
As  it  is  now  with  potent  pox,  and  thickv. 

Fred,  Peace,  good  antiquity!    I'll  hive  yic 


Ground  into  gunpowder  to  shoot  at  cats  vitk 
One  word  more,  and  ru  blandi  tiMe  like  a  ■fasoB' : 
There's  no  such  cure  for  the  she-frlfiag  sidbMss 
As  the  powder  of  a  dried  bawd's  skin.  Besikst!' 
Yon  are  very  prodigal  of  your  serrioe  hen,  m; 
Of  your  life  more,  it  seems. 

Vai.  I  repent  neither ; 
Because,  your  grace  shall  understand,  it  coaef 
From  the  best  part  of  love,  my  pure  afeoas; 
And,  kindled  with  diaste  flame,  I  wiU  not  IjH: 
If  it  be  error  to  desire  to  mafry,  *• 

And  mairy  her  that  sanctity  would  dote  on, 
I  hsive  done  amiss ;  if  it  be  a  treason 
To  graft  my  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  graw  there. 
To  love  the  tree  that  bears  sutdi  h^iness, 
(Conceive  me,  sir ;  Uiis  fruit  was  ne'er  lof<«Ua 
Nay,  to  desire  to  taste  too,  I  am  traitor. 
Had  you  but  plants  enough  of  this  blest  tree,  sr, 
Set  round  about  your  court,  to  beautify  it, 
Deatha  twice  so  many,  to  dismay  the  approicic^ 
The  ground  would  scaroe  yidd  graves  to  «^ 
lovers. 

Fred.  'Tis  well  maintain'd.  You  wish  sad  pnj 
to  Fortune, 
Here  in  your  sonnet,  (and  she  has  hesrd  twii 

pnyers) 
So  much  you  dote  iqwn  3^ur  own  undoing, 
But  one  Month  to  enjoy  her  as  your  Wif^      ^     i 
Though  at  the  expiring  of  ^at  time  you  die  for  t> 

Pa/.  I  could  wish  many,  many  ages,  air ; 
To  grow  as  old  as  I^e  in  her  embraoesy 
If  Heaven  would  grant  it,  and  yoa  smile  upon  it : 
But  if  my  choice  were  two  hours,  and  then  ^a^ 
I  would  not  pull  my  heart  hack. 

Fred.  You  have  your  wish : 
To-morrow  I  will  see  you  noUy  mairied; 
Your  Month  tske  out  in  all  content  and  pksserr : 
The  first  day  of  the  foUowing  Month  yoa  die  fort. 
Kneel  not !  not  all  your  prayers  caa  ifivert  sie'— 
Now  mark  your  sentence ;  mark  it,  soorafbl  ItftT ' 
If,  when  Valerio's  dead,  within  twdve  hoon, 
(For  that's  your  latest  time)  yon  find  not  oat 
Another  husband,  on  the  same  eonditioo 
To  marry  you  again,  yon  die  yourself  too ! 

Evan,  Now  you  are  merofnl!    I  disnk  p^ 


Fred.  If,  when  you  are  married,  yon  bat  tt» 
to  'scape 
Out  of  the  kingdom,  you,  or  she,  or  both, 
Or  to  infect  men's  miiMla  with  hot  conimoti<»s, 
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Yoa  die  both  instantly ! — ^Will  you  lore  me  now, 

lady? 
My  tale  will  now  be  heard  ;  bat  now  I  scorn  yon  ! 
IBxetmt  aU  bui  VAumio  and  EhrAimiK. 

Evan.  Is  our  Mr  love,  our  honest,  our  entire. 
Come  to  this  hazard  ? 

Val.  "Tis  a  noble  one, 
And  I  am  much  in  Iotc  with  Malice  for  It ; 
Envy  coold  not  hare  studied  me  a  way, 
Nor  Fortune  pointed  out  a  path  to  Honour, 
Straighter  and  nobler,  if  she  had  her  eyes. 
When  I  have  once  enjoy'd  my  sweet  ETanthe, 
And  blest  my  youth  wiUi  her  most  dear  embraces, 
I  have  done  my  journey  here,  my  day  is  out : 
All  that  the  world  has  else  is  fooXery, 


Labour,  and  loss  of  time.  What  should  I  live  for  ? 
Think  but  man's  lifo  a  Month,  and  we  are  happy. 
I  would  not  have  my  joys  grow  old  for  any  thing  : 
A  Paradise,  as  thou  art,  my  Evanthe, 
Is  only  made  to  wonder  at  a  little, 
Enough  for  human  eyes,  and  dien  to  wander  from. 
Come,  do  not  weep,  sweet ;  you  dishonour  me  ! 
Your  tears  and  griefr  but  question  my  ability, 
Whether  I  dare  die.    Do  you  love  entirely  ? 

Evan.  You  know  I  do. 

Val.  Then  grudge  not  my  felicity. 

Evan.  I'll  to  the  queen. 

Val.  Do  anything  that's  honest ; 
But,  if  you  sue  to  faim,  in  death  I  hate  yon  ! 

ISgeunL 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Street. 


Enter  Camillo,  CLXAMTan,  and  Mknallo. 

Cam.  Was  there  ever  heard  of  such  a  marriage  ? 

Men.  Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny ; 
'Tia  the  old  proverb ;  now  they  come  together. 

Cle.  But  a  Month  married,  then  to  lose  his  life 

for't  ?  [soldiers. 

I  would  have  a  long  Month  sure,  that  pays  the 

Cam.  Or  get  all  the  almanacks  burnt,  (that  were 
And  have  no  Month  remembered.       [a  rare  trick) 

EnUr  TowY,  with  an  Urinal. 

How  now,  Tony  ? 
Whose  water  are  you  casting  ? 
Ton$f.  A  sick  gentleman's, 
Is  very  sick,  much  troubled  vrith  the  stone ; 
He  should  not  live  above  a  Month,  by  his  urine : 
About  St.  David's  Day  it  will  go  hanl  with  him ; 
He  will  then  be  troubled  with  a  pain  in  his  neck  too. 
Men,  A  pestilent  fool ! — ^When  wilt  thou  marry, 

Tony  ? 
Tony,  When  I  mean  to  be  hang'd ;  and  'tis  the 

surer  contract. 
Cle.   What    think    yon  of    this    marriage  of 

Valerie's  ? 
Tony.  They  have  given  him  a  hot  custard. 
And  mean  to  bum  his  month  with't.  Had  I  known 
He  had  been  given  to  die  honourably, 
I  would  have  hdp'd  him  to  a  wench,  a  rare  one, 
Should  have  kill'd  him  in  three  weeks,  and  saved 
the  sentence. 
Cam,  There  be  them  would  have  spared  ten  days 

of  that  too. 
Tony.  It  may  be  so ;  yon  hsTe  women  of  all 
virtues : 
There  be  some  guns  that  I  could  bring  him  to, 
Some  mortar-pieces  that  are  placed  i'  th'  suburbs, 
Would  tear  him  into  quarters  in  two  hours  ; 
There  be  also  of  the  race  of  the  old  cockatrices. 
That  would  dispatch  him  with  once  looking  on  him. 
Men.  What  Month  wouldst  thou  chuse,  Tony, 
If  thou  hadst  the  like  fortune  ? 

Tony.  I  would  chuse 

A  muird  sack  Month,  to  comfort  my  belly;  for  sure 

My  back  would  ache  for't ;  and,  at  the  Month's 

end,  [gallows. 

I  would  be  most  dismally  drunk,  and  acorn  the 

Men*  I  would  chuse  March,  for  I  would  come 

in  like  a  lion. 


Tony,  But  you'd  go  out  like  a  lamb,  when  yon 
went  to  hanging. 

Cam,  I  would  take  April,  take  the  sweet  o'  th' 
year. 
And  kiss  my  wench  upon  the  tender  flowrets, 
TumUe  on  every  green,  and,  as  the  birds  sung. 
Embrace,  and  melt  away  my  soul  in  pleasure. 

Tony,  You  would  go  a-maying  gaily  to  the 

Cle.  Preythee  tell  us  some  news.  [gallows. 

Tony,  VII  tell  ye  all  I  know  : 
Yon  may  be  honest,  and  poor  fook,  as  I  am, 
And  blow  your  fingers'  ends. 

Cam.  That's  no  news,  fooL 

Tony.  You  may  be  knaves  then  when  you  please, 
stark  knaves. 
And  build  fair  houses ;  but  your  heirs  shall  have 

Men.  These  are  undoubted.  [none  of  'em. 

Tony.  Truth's  not  worth  the  hearing  ! 
I'll  tell  you  news  then :  There  was  a  drunken  sailor. 
That  got  a  mermaid  with  child  as  she  went  a-milk- 

And  now  she  sues  him  in  the  bawdy-court  for  it ; 
The  infant  monster  is  brought  up  in  Fish-street 
Cam,  Ay,  this  is  something  I 
Tony,  ru  tell  you  more ;  &ere  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  long 

swordy 

A  pike  in*s  neck,  and  a  gun  in's  nose,  a  huge  gun, 

And  letters  of  mart  in's  mouth,  from  tiie  duke  of 

Cle.  This  is  a  monstrous  lie !  [Florence. 

Tony.  I  do  confess  it : 

Do  you  think  I'd  tell  you  truths,  that  dare  not 

hear  'eni? 
You  are  honest  things,  we  courtiers  scorn  to  con- 
verse with.  [J£rtt 
Cam,  A  plaguy  fool !    But  let's  consider,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Why  the  queen  strives  not  to  oppose  this  sentence ; 
The  kingdom's  honour  sufiisrs  in  this  cruelty. 
Men.  No  doubt  the  queen,  though  she  be  vir- 
tuous. 
Winks  at  the  marriage ;  for  by  that  only  means 
The  king's  flame  lessens  to  the  youthful  lady, 
If  not  goes  out ;  within  this  Month,  I  doubt  not. 
She  hopes  to  rock  asleep  his  anger  also. 
Shall  we  go  see  the  preparation? 
'Tis  time,  for  strangers  come  to  view  the  wonder. 
Cam,  Come,  let's  away.     Send  my  friends  hap- 
pier weddings !                              IBxeunt. 
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SCENE  U.—An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Maua  and  EvAimia. 

Mar,  YoQ  shmll  be  merry ;  come,  I'll  have  it  so : 
Can  there  be  any  nature  so  nnnoble, 
Or  anger  so  inhuman,  to  parsue  this  ? 
Evan,  I  fear  there  is. 
Mar,  Your  fears  are  poor  and  fooHsh. 
Though  he  be  hasty,  and  his  anger  death, 
His  will  like  torrents  not  to  be  resisted, 
Yet  law  and  jnstioe  go  along  to  gnide  him  ; 
And  what  law,  or  what  jnstioe,  can  he  find 
To  jnstUy  his  wiQ  ?  what  act  or  statute, 
By  human  or  divine  establishment^ 
Left  to  direct  us,  that  makes  marriage  death  ? 
Honest  fair  wedlock  ?    *Twas  given  for  increase, 
For  preservation  of  mankind,  1  take  it ; 
He  must  be  more  than  man  then  that  dare  break  it 
Come,  dress  you  handsomely ;  you  shall  have  my 

jewels. 
And  put  a  hct  on  that  contemns  base  fortune ; 
Twill  make  him  more  insult  to  see  you  fearful : 
Outlook  his  anger. 

Evan,  Oh,  my  Valerio ! 
Be  witness,  my  pure  mind,  'tis  thee  I  grieve  for  1 

Mar,  But  shew  it  not.     I  would  so  crucify  him 
With  an  innocent  neglect  of  what  he  can  do, 
A  brave  strong  pious  scorn,  that  I  would  shake  him ! 
Put  all  the  wanton  Cupids  in  thine  eyes. 
And  all  the  graces  on  that  nature  gave  diee ; 
Make  up  thy  beauty  to  that  height  of  ezoellenoe, 
(I'll  help  thee,  and  forgive  thee)  as  if  Venus 
Were  now  again  to  catch  the  God  of  War, 
In  his  most  rugged  anger.    When  thou  hast  him 
(As  'tis  impossible  he  should  resist  thee) 
And  kneeling  at  thy  conquering  feet  for  mercy, 
Then  shew  thy  virtue,  then  again  despise  him, 
And  all  his  power ;  then  with  a  look  of  honour 
Miugled  with  noble  chastity,  strike  him  dead ! 

Evan,  Good  madam,  dress  me ; 
You  arm  me  bravely. 

Mar,  Make  him  know  his  cruelty 
Begins  with  him  first ;  he  must  suffer  for  it ; 
And  that  tiiy  sentence  is  so  welcome  to  thee, 
And  to  thy  noble  lord,  you  long  to  meet  it. 
Stamp  such  a  deep  impression  of  thy  beauty 
Into  his  soul,  and  of  thy  worthiness, 
That  when  Valerio  and  Evanthe  sleep 
In  one  rich  earth,  hung  round  about  with  blessings. 
He  may  run  mad,  and  curse  his  act.    Be  lusty ; 
I'll  teach  thee  how  to  die  too,  if  thou  fear*st  it. 
Evan.  I  thank  your  grace  I  you  have  prepared 

And  my  weak  mind ^        [me  strongly ; 

Mar,  Death  is  unwelcome  never. 
Unless  it  be  to  tortured  minds  and  sick  souls. 
That  make  their  own  hells ;  *tis  such  a  benefit 
When  it  comes  crown'd  with  honour,  shews  so 

sweet  too! 
Though  they  paint  it  ugly,  that's  but  to  restrain  us, 
For  every  living  thing  would  love  it  else, 
Fly  boldly  to  tlieir  peace  ere  Nature  cali'd  'em  ; 
The  rest  we  have  fi!t>m  labour  aod  from  trouble 
Is  some  incitement ;  every  thing  alike, 
The  poor  slave  that  lies  private  has  his  liberty, 
As  amply  as  his  master,  in  that  tomb 
The  earth  as  light  upon  him,  and  the  flowers 
That  grow  about  him  smell  as  sweet,  and  flourish ; 
But  when  we  love  with  honour  to  our  ends, 
When  memory  and  virtues  are  our  mourners, 


What  pleasures  there !  they  are  infinite,  Evutk. 
Only,  my  rirtuous  wench,  we  want  our  snM», 
That  benefit  we  are  barr'd,  'twould  make  u  prood 
And  lazy  to  look  up  to  hi^pier  lifie,  [elie. 

The  blessings  of  the  people  would  so  swdl  ss. 

Evan,  Gkwd  madam,  dress  me ;  you  hsve  ditsi 
my  soul : 
The  merriest  bride  I'U  be,  for  all  this  miseiTt 
The  proudest  to  some  eyes  too. 

Mar.  'Twill  do  better; 
Come,  shrink  no  more. 

Evan,  I  am  too  confideot.  [EtmL 


SCENE  III.— Another  m  dke 


Enter  FnaDWMicm.  and  SoaAiro. 
Sor,  You  are  too  remiss  and  wanton  m  vm 
angers ; 
You  mould  things  handsomely,  and  then  ne^ifict 

'em: 
A  powerful  prince  should  be  constant  to  his  po«er 

still. 
And  hold  up  what  he  builds  ;  then  people  for  hia 
When  he  lets  loose  his  hand,  it  ahcws  a  wakxa. 
And  men  examine  or  contemn  his  grestness : 
A  scorn  of  this  high  kind  should  have  cali'd  vf 
A  revenge  equal,  not  a  pity  in  you. 

Fred,  She  is  thy  sister. 

Sor.  An  she  were  my  mother, 
Whilst  I  conceive  'tis  you  she  has  wroi^'d,  I  "^ 
And  shake  her  nearness  off.     I  study,  «r,     [V^ 
To  satisfy  your  angers  that  are  just, 
Before  your  pleasures. 

Fred,  I  have  done  that  already, 
I  fear,  has  puU'd  too  many  curses  on  ne ! 

Sor,  Curses,  or  enries,  on  Valerio's  bead      ^ 
(Would  you  take  my  counsel,  sir)  diey  shooM  «^ 

And  with  the  weight  not  only  crack  his  senD. 
But  his  fair  credit.    The  exquisite  vexatioo 
I  have  devised,  (so  please  you  give  way  in  t. 
And  let  it  work)  shall  more  afflict  his  ioai. 
And  trench  upon  that  honour  that  he  brags  of. 
Than  fear  of  death  in  aU  the  frights  he  cames. 
If  you  sit  down  here,  they  wiU  boA  abuse  yoa, 
Laugh  at  your  poor  relenting  power,  and  scorn  y** 
What  satisfaction  can  their  deaths  bring  ^  7|»' 
That  are  prepared,  and  proud  to  die,  snd  wiUnpT 
And  at  tiieir  ends  will  diank  you  for  diat  Imhiov 
How  are  you  nearer  the  desire  you  aim  at . 
Or  if  it  be  revenge  your  anger  ooveti» 
How  can  ih&i  single  deaths  give  you  eoDtcnU  ^ 
Petty  revenges  end  in  blood,  slight  aogen ; 
A  prince's  rage  should  find  out  new  ^'^^    -^ 
Death  were  a  pleasure  to,  to  pay  proud  fooU  *» 

Fred,  What  should  I  do  ? 

iS^or.  Add  but  your  power  unto  me, 
Mfl^e  me  but  strong  by  your  protection, 
And  you  shall  see  what  joy  and  what  deligh|| 
What  infinite  pleasure  this  poor  Month  shaU  7»» 

him.  . 

I'U  make  him  wish  he  were  dead  on  bis  mamsr 

day, 
Or  bed.rid  with  old  age ;  I'U  make  him  cane, 
And  cry  and  curse,  give  me  but  power. 

Fred,  You  have  it :  , 

Here,  take  my  ring ;  I  am  content  he  pay  for*- 

Sor.  It  shaU  be  now  revenge,  as  I  wiU  hawU«" 
He  shaU  live  after  this  to  beg  his  hfe  too : 
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Twenty  to  one,  by  this  thread,  u  I'll  weave  it, 
Evanthe  ahall  be  yours. 

Fred,  Take  all  authority, 
And  be  most  happy ! 

Sor,  Good  sir,  no  more  pity  1  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.—The  Gate  qfihe  Paiaee, 
Enter  Tont,  three  Citisens.  and  thru  Wivei. 

1  W\fe,  Good  master  Tony,  put  me  in. 

Tonif,  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

1  Wife.    Forsooth,  at  the  sign  of  the  Great 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. 
Tonff.  A  hungry  man  would  hunt  your  house 

out  instantly ; 
Keep  the  dogs  from  your  door.    Is  this  lettice  ruff 
A  fine  sharp  sallad  to  your  sign,     [your  husbaod  ? 

2  Wife,  Will  you  put  me  in  too  ? 

3  Wife.  And  me,  good  master  Tony  ? 
Tonff.  Put  ye  all  in  ? 

You  had  best  come  twenty  more ;  you  think  'tis 
A  trick  of  legerdemain,  to  put  ye  idl  in :        [easy, 
'Twould  pose  a  fellow  that  had  twice  my  body, 
Though  it  were  all  made  Into  chines  and  fillets.' 
2  Wife,  Put's  into  th'  wedding,  sir !  we  would 
fain  see  that. 

1  Wife.  And  the  brave  masque  too. 
Tonjf.  You  two  are  pretty  women : 

Are  you  their  husbands  ? 

2  at.  Yes,  for  want  of  better.  * 

Tony,  1  think  so  too ;  you  would  not  be  so  mad 

else 

To  turn  'em  loose  to  a  company  of  young  courtiers, 

That  swarm  like  bees  in  May,  when  they  see  young 

You  must  not  squeak.  [wenches. 

3  Wife.  No,  sir ;  we  are  better  tutored. 
Tony,  Nor,  if  a  young  lord  offer  yon  the  oour* 

2  Wife.  We  know  what  'tis,  sir.  [tesy— 
Tony.  Nor  you  must  not  grumble, 

If  you  be  thrust  up  hard ;  we  thrust  most  furiously. 
1  Wife.  We  know  the  worst. 
Tony,  Get  you  two  in  then  quietly. 

{^Suffere  I  and  8  Wonuui  to  pau  in. 
And  shift  Ibr  yourselTes. — ^We  must  have  no  old 

women, 
They  are  out  of  use,  unless  they  have  petitions ; 
Besides,  they  cough  so  loud,   they  drown    the 

music— 
You  would  go  in  too  ?  but  there's  no  place  for  ye ; 
I  am  sorry  for*t ;  go,  snd  forget  your  wives  ; 
Or  pray  they  may  be  able  to  suffer  patiently : 
You  may  have  heirs  may  prove  wise  aldermen. 
Go,  or  I'll  call  the  guard. 

3  Cit,  We  will  get  in  ; 
We'll  venture  broken  pates  else ! 

Tony,  'Tis  impossible, 
You  are  too  securely  arm'd. — [Exeunt  Citizens  and 

3  Woman.] — How  they  flock  hither. 
And  with  what  joy  the  women  run  by  heaps 
To  see  this  marriage  I  They  tickle  to  think  of  it ; 
They  hope  for  every  Month  a  husband  too. 
Still  how  they  run,  and  how  the  wittols  follow  'em. 
The  weak  things  that  are  worn  between  the  legs. 
That  brushing,  dressing,  nor  new  naps  can  mend, 
How  they  post  to  see  Uieir  own  confusion ! 
This  is  a  merry  world. 

E^er  FaaoaaicK. 

Fred.  Look  to  the  door,  sirrah ; 
Thou  art  a  fool,  and  mayst  do  mischief  lawfully, 


Tony.  Give  me  your  hand  1  you  are  my  brother 
fool; 
You  may  both  make  the  law,  and  mar  it  presently. 
Do  you  love  a  wench  ? 
Fred,  Who  does  not,  fool  ? 
Tony.  Not  I, 
Unless  you'll  give  me  a  longer  lease  to  marry  her. 
Fred,  What  are  all  these  that  come?  what  busi- 
ness have  they? 
Tony.  Some  come  to  gape,  those  are  my  iellow 
fools; 
Some  to  get  home  their  wives,  those  be  their  own 

fools ; 
Some  to  rejoice  with  thee,  those  be  the  time's  fools ; 
And  some  I  fear  to  curse  thee,  those  are  poor  fools, 
A  set,  people  call  them  honest. 

Enter  Cassakdra,  pasting  over. 

Look,  look,  king,  look  1 
A  weather-beaten  lady  new  careenM ! 

Fred.  An  old  one. 

Tony.  The  gh»ses  of  her  eyes  are  new  mbb*d 
And  the  worm-eaten  records  in  her  face  [over. 
Are  daub'd  up  neatly : 

She  lays  her  breasts  out  too,  like  two  poach'd  eggs 
That  had  the  yolks  suck'd  out :  They  get  new 

heads  also, 
New  teeth,  new  tongues,  (for  the  old  are  all  worn 
And,  as  'tis  hoped,  new  tails.  [out) 

Fred,  For  what? 

Tony.  For  old  courtiers ; 
The  young  ones  are  too  stirring  for  their  travels. 

Fred.  Go,  leave  your  knavery,  and  help  to  keep 
I  will  have  no  such  press.  [the  door  well ; 

Tony,  Lay  thy  hand  o'  thv  heart,  king ! 

Fred,  I'll  have  you  whipp  d  I 

Tony.  The  Fool  and  thou  art  parted.         IBaU. 

Fred,  Sonno,  work,   and  free  me  from  this 
spell ; 
'Twizt  love  and  scorn,  there's  nothing  felt  but 
hell !  lExit. 


SCENE  y. — A  Room  in  the  tame. 


Enter  Vauuuo,  CAJuUiO,  CLBAjrraaB,   BfaNAUX),  and 
Itervanta  dressing  him. 

Vol.  Tie  on  my  scarf ;  you  are  so  long  about  me ! 
Good  my  lords,  help ;  give  me  my  other  cloak ; 
That  hat  and  feather.    Lord,  what  a  tailor's  this. 
To  make  me  up  thus  strait !  one  sigh  would  burst 

me; 
I  have  not  room  to  breathe ;  come,  button,  button. 
Button  apace  1 

Cam,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  merry,  sir. 

Vol.  'Twould  make  you  merry,  had  you  such  a 
And  such  an  age  to  enjoy  her  in.  [wife, 

Men.  An  sge,  sir  ? 

Vol,  A  Month's  an  age  to  him  that  is  contented ; 
What  should  I  seek  for  more  ?  — Give  me  my 

sword. — 
Ha,  my  good  lords  1  that  every  one  of  you  now 
Had  but  a  lady  of  that  youth  and  beauty 
To  bless  yourselves  this  night  with  I  would  ye  not  ? 
Pray  ye  speak  uprightly 

Cle.  We  confess  you  happy. 
And  we  could  well  wish  such  another  banquet ; 
But  on  that  price,  my  lord 

Fai.  Twere  nothing,  else ; 
No  man  can  ever  come  to  aim  at  Heaven, 
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But  by  the  knowledge  of  a  helL— These  shoes  are 

heayy, 
And,  if  I  should  be  call'd  to  dance,  they'll  dog  me; 
Get  me  some  pumps — I'll  tell  you,  braTo  CamiUo, 
And  you,  dear  friends ;  the  king  has  hoaour'd  me, 
Out  of  his  gracious  finTOur,  has  much  honour'd  me. 
To  limit  me  my  time ;  for  who  would  live  long? 
Who  would  be  old?  'tis  such  a  weariness. 
Such  a  disease,  that  hangs  like  lead  upon  us. 
As  it  increases,  so  Tezations, 
Griefs  of  the  mind,  pains  of  the  feeble  body, 
Rheumsy  coughs,  catarriiB  ;  we  are  but  our  living 

coffins: 
Besides,  the  Mr  soul's  old  too,  it  grows  ooretous ; 
Which  shews  all  honour  is  departed  from  us, 
And  we  are  earth  again ! 

Cle.  You  make  fisir  use,  sir. 

Val.  I  would  not  live  to  learn  to  lie,  Cleanthes, 
For  all  the  world ;  old  men  are  prone  to  that  too. 
Thou  that  hast  been  a  soldier,  MenaUo, 
A  noble  soldier,  and  defied  all  danger, 
Adopted  thy  brave  arm  the  heir  to  victory ; 
Wouldst  thou  live  so  lonif  till  thy  strength  forsook 
Till  thou  grew'st  only  a  long  tedious  story    [tiiee  ? 
Of  what  thou  hadst  been  ?  till  thy  sword  hang  by. 
And  lazy  spiders  fiU'd  the  hilt  mih  cobwebs  ? 

Men,  No,  sure,  I  would  not. 

KaL  *Tis  not  fit  you  should ; 
To  die  a  young  man  is  to  be  an  angel ; 
Our  great  good  parts  put  wings  unto  our  souls  I — 
Pray  you  tell  me,  is't  a  handsome  masque  we  have  ? 

Cam.  We  understand  so. 

Vol,  And  ttke  young  gentlemen  dance  ? 

Cle.  They  do,  sir,  and  some  dance  well. 

ViU.  They  must,  before  the  ladies. 
We'll  have  a  rouse  before  we  go  to  bed,  friends, 
A  lusty  one ;  'twill  make  my  blood  dance  too. 

IHiuie  wUkim. 

Cam,  Ten,  if  you  please. 

Fa/.  And  we'll  be  wondrous  merry. 
They  stay  sure !  Come ;  I  hear  the  music ;  forward  I 
Yon  shall  have  all  gloves  presently.  lExU. 

Men.  We  attend,  sir. 
But  first  we  must  look  to  the  doors,  the  king  has 
changed  us.  lExeunt 


SCENE  Yl^-^Another  in  the  same,  with  a  dravon 
Curtain  in  the  baek-ground. 

Enter  two  Servants.  [^Knocking  within. 

1  Serv.  What  a  noise  do  you  keep  there  ?    Call 

my  fellows  o'  th'  guard ! 
You  must  cease  now  until  the  king  be  enter'd; 
He  is  gone  to  the  temple  now. 

2  Serv.  Look  to  that  back  door. 

And  keep  it  fast ;  they  swarm  like  bees  about  it 
Enter  Camillo,  Clbanthss,  MncAJxo ;  Tomr  at  the  door. 

Cam,  Keep  back  those  citizens;  and  let  their 
Their  handsome  wives.  [wives  in, 

Tony.  They  have  crowded  me  to  verjuice  ; 
I  sweat  like  a  butter-box. 

1  Serv.  Stand  further  off  there. 

Men,  Take  the  women  aside,  and  talk  with  'em 
Give  'em  that  they  came  for.  [in  private  ; 

Tony.  The  whole  court  cannot  do  it ; 
Besides,  the  next  masque,  if  we  use  *em  so. 
They'll  come  by  millions  to  expect  our  largess. 
We  have  broke  an  hundred  heads. 


Cle.  Are  they  so  tender? 

Tony.  But  'twas  behind ;  before  tiiey  bnve  all 

murrions. 
Cam,  Let  in  those  ladies ;  make  'em  nxNB,  fat 

shame  there! 
Tony.  They  are  no  ladies;   Uierei*s  one   bald 
before  'em, 
A  gentlewoman  bald !  they  are  cortailM  qaeas  in 

hired  clothes. 
They  come  out  of  Spain,  I  think ;  tliey  are  revy 
sultry. 
Men.  Keep  'em  in  breaHi  for  an  ambaoswlor. 
Methinks,  my  nose  shakes  at  their  memones. 
What  boimcing's  that  ?  [Kmocke  vtcftn. 

1  Cii'  [IFt/Atn.]  I  am  one  o'  th'  music  sir. 

2  Cii,  [Within,']  I  have  sweet-meata  Ibr  the 
Cam.  Let  'em  in.  [baaqueL 
Tony.  They  lie,  my  lord!   they  come  to  scrk 

Two  broken  citizens.  [their  wives : 

Cam.  Break  'em  more ;  fliey  are  but  bntsled  yet ' 

Bold  rascals !  offer  to  disturb  3rour  wives  ? 

Cle.  Lock  the  doors  fast  1  the  music ;  baric !  tbc 
king  conies.  £  jr**vv 


A  curtatfi  drawn.    Enter  FasoaBicK, 
EvAXTHS,  Ladles,  Atteadanta,  CAMuxa» 
SOBAHO,  Mxraujo. 

A  Msaq[ae.    Copid  desomda  fn  a  diariot,  ttie 
ting  by  him.     Coped,  his  efBB  booiiA, 
unbind  them ;  he  vpu^ka, 

Cupid.  **  Unbind  me,  my  delight ;  tiiia 
mine ! 
Now  let  me  look  upon  what  stars  here  s 
Let  me  behold  the  beauties,  then  dap  high 
My  colonr'd  wings,  proud  of  my  deity. 
I  am  satisfied  ;  bind  me  again,  and  fut ; 
My  angry  bow  will  make  too  great  a  waste 
Of  beauty  else.    Now  call  my  masquers  in. 
Call  with  a  song,  and  let  the  sports  b^n  ; 
Call  all  my  servants,  the  effects  of  love. 
And  to  a  measure  let  them  nobly  uMyve." 

iTke 


Come,  ye  servants  of  proud  Love, 

Come  away: 
Fairly,  nobly,  gently  move ! 
Too  long,  too  long  yon  make  OS  stay. 
Fancy,  Dedre,  DeUf^t,  Hope.  Fear, 
INstnut,  and  Jealomqr,  be  you  too  hm  ; 
Consuming  Care,  and  raging  Ire, 
And  Poverty  in  poor  attire, 
March  fiUrly  in,  and  last  Despair. 
Now  foil  moaic  strike  the  air. 

Enter  the  Matquert,  Vancjt  I>e«Sre,  Driight,  nofte, 

Distmst.  Jealousy,  Gave,  Ire,  Poverty.  Dttpair ;  GWy 
daneet  aflerwhich  Cunn  tpeakM. 

Cupid.  **  Away  I  I  have  done ;  the  day  beeins 
to  light. 
Lovers,  you  know  yourfiite;   good  night,  sood 

night!" 
[Exeunt  Masquers.     Ccpid  and  Ike  Graces  ateend  in  ou 

chariot, 
Fred.    Come,  to  the  banquet!     when  that's 
ended,  sir, 
I'll  see  you  a-bed,  and  so  good-night.    Be  merry ; 
You  have  a  sweet  bed-fdlow. 

Val.  I  thank  your  grace, 
And  ever  shall  be  bound  unto  your  noMeness. 
Fred,  I  pray  I  may  deserve  your  thanka.      Set 
forward  I .  t£rm«/. 
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SCENE  I.--^  Cathedua,   A  Tomb  in  the  Back- 

ground. 

Enter  divert  Monks,  Alphowso  ffoinff  to  the  tomb,  Ruoio 

and  Friar  Maboo. 

Marco,  The  night  grows  on  ;  lead  softly  to  the 
And  sing  not  till  I  bid  ye  ;  let  the  music  [tomb, 
Plsy  gently  as  he  passes. 

Rug.  Oh,  fair  picture, 
That  wert  tlie  linnx  hope  of  all  our  honours  ! 
How  are  we  banish  d  from  the  joy  we  dream'd  of  I 
Will  he  ne'er  speak  more  ? 

Marco,  *Tis  fiill  three  months.  Lord  Rugio, 
Since  any  articulate  sound  came  from  his  tongue. 
Set  him  down  gently.  lALPBowtotiu  in  a  chair. 

Rug,  What  should  the  reason  be,  sir  ? 

Marco.  As  'tis  in  nature  with  those  loving  hus- 
bands, 
That  sympathise  their  wives'  pains  and  their  throes, 
When  they  are  breeding,  (and  'tis  usual  too  ; 
We  have  it  by  experience)  so  in  him,  sir, 
In  this  most  noble  spirit  that  now  suffers ; 
For  when  his  honoured  father,  good  BrancUno, 
Fell  sick,  he  felt  the  griefs,  and  Ubour'd  with  them ; 
His  fits,  and  his  disease  he  still  inherited. 
Grew  the  same  thing,  and,  had  not  Nature  check' d 

him, 
Strength  and  ability,  he  had  died  that  hour  too. 

Rug,  Emblem  of  noble  love  ! 

Marco,  That  very  minute 
His  father's  breath  forsook  him,  that  same  instant, 
(A  rare  example  of  his  piety, 
And  love  paternal)  the  organ  of  his  tongue 
Was  never  heard  to  sound  again  ;  so  near  death 
He  seeks  to  wait  upon  his  worthy  father, 
But  that  we  force  lus  meat,  he  were  one  body. 

Rug.  He  points  to  the  tomb. 

Marco.  That  is  the  place  he  honours ; 
A  house  I  fear  he  will  not  be  long  out  of. 
He  will  to  th'  tomb:  Good  my  lord,  lend  your 
hand.  [Au>honso  is  led  to  the  tomb. 

Now  sing  the  funeral  song,  and  let  him  kneel. 
For  then  he's  pleased.  lA  tong. 

Rug.  Heaven  lend  thy  powerful  hand. 
And  ease  this  prince ! 

Marco,  He  will  pass  back  again.  iBxeuni. 


SCENE  II — An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  VALaaio. 

VaJ.  They  drink  abundantly;  I  am  hot  with 
wine  too, 
Lustily  warm.    I'll  steal  now  to  my  happiness ; 
'Tis  midnight,  and  the  silent  hour  invites  me : 
But  she  is  up  still,  and  attends  the  queen. 
Thou  dew  of  wine  and  sleep,  hang  on  their  eye-lids, 
Steep  their  dull  senses  in  the  healths  they  drink, 
That  I  may  quickly  find  my  loved  Evanthe  I 
The  king  is  merry  too,  and  drank  unto  me ; 
Sign  of  fair  peace.    Oh,  this  night's  blessedness ! 
If  I  had  forty  heads,  I  would  give  all  for  it. 
Is  not  the  end  of  our  ambitions, 
Of  all  our  human  studies,  and  our  travels, 
Of  our  desires,  the  obtaining  of  our  wishes? 
Certain,  it  is ;  and  there  man  makes  his  centre. 
I  have  obtained  Evanthe,  I  have  married  her : 
Can  any  fortune  keep  me  from  enjoying  her  ?— 


.  Enter  Sobaho. 
I  have  my  wish :  what's  left  me  to  accuse  now  ? 
I  am  friends  with  all  the  world,  but  thy  base 

malice: 
Go,  glory  in  thy  mischiefs,  thou  proud  man. 
And  cry  it  to  the  world,  thou  hast  ruined  virtue ! 
How  I  contemn  thee,  and  thy  petty  malice  I 
And  with  what  scorn  I  look  down  on  thy  practice  \ 

Sor.  You'll  sing  me  a  new  song  anon,  Yalerio, 
And  wish  these  hot  words 

Vai.  1  despise  thee,  fellow ! 
Thy  threats,  or  flatteries,  all  I  fling  behind  me ! 
I  have  my  end,  I  have  thy  noble  sister, 
A  name  too  worthy  of  thy  blood !  I  have  married 
And  will  enjoy  her  too.  [her, 

Sor.  *Tis  very  likely. 

Vol.  And  that  short  Month  I  have  to  bless  me 
with  her 
I'll  make  an  age  :  I'U  reckon  each  embrace 
A  year  of  pleasure,  and  each  night  a  jubilee. 
Every  quick  kiss  a  spring ;  and  when  I  mean 
To  lose  myself  in  all  delightfuhiess, 
Twenty  sweet  summers  I  will  tie  togeUier. 
In  spite  of  thee,  and  thy  malignant  master, 
I  will  die  old  in  love,  though  young  in  pleasure  I 

Sor.  But  that  I  hate  thee  deadly,  I  could  pity 
Thou  art  the  poorest  miserable  thing  [thee : 

This  day  on  earth !  I'll  tell  thee  why,  Valerio : 
All  thou  esteem'st,  and  build'st  upon  fbr  happi- 
ness. 
For  joy,  for  pleasure,  for  delight,  is  past  thee, 
And,  like  a  wanton  dream,  already  vanish'd ! 

Vol.  Is  my  love  false  ? 

Sor.  No,  she  is  constant  to  tiiee  ; 
Constant  to  aU  thy  misery  she  shall  be, 
And  curse  thee  too. 

Vol.  Is  my  strong  body  weakened, 
Charm'd  or  abused  with  subtle  drink  ?  Speak,  vil- 
lain! 

Sor.  Neither;  I  dare  speak,  thou  art  still  as 
lusty 
As  when  thou  lovedst  her  first,  as  strong  and 

hopeful. 
The  Month  thou  hast  given  thee  is  a  Month  of 

misery. 
And  where  thou  think'st  each  hour  shall  yield  a 

pleasure, 
Look  for  a  killing  pain,  for  thou  shalt  find  it : 
Before  thou  diest,  each  minute  shall  prepare  it. 
And  ring  so  many  knells  to  sad  afllictions  ; 
The  king  has  given  thee  a  long  Month  to  die  in. 
And  miserably  die ! 

Fal.  Undo  thy  riddle; 
I  am  prepared,  whatever  fate  shall  follow. 

Sor.  Dost  thou  see  this  ring  ? 

Vol.  I  know  it  too. 

Sor.  Then  mark  me  : 
By  virtue  of  this  ring,  this  I  pronounce  to  thee. 
It  is  the  king's  will 

Vai.  Let  rae  know  it  suddenly  t 

Sor.  If  thou  dost  offer  to  touch  Evanthe's  body, 
Beyond  a  kiss,  though  thou  art  married  to  her, 
And  lawfully,  as  thou  think'st,  may'st  eigoy  her, 
That  minute  she  shall  die ! 

Vai.  Ob,  devil  I 

Sor.  If  thou  discover  this  command  unto  her, 
Or  to  a  friend  that  shall  importune  thee. 
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And  why  thon  abstainest,  and  from  whoae  will,  ye 

all  perish, 
Upon  the  self-iame  forfeit ! — Are  yon  fitted,  rir  ? 
Now,  if  you  love  her,  yon  may  presenre  her  life 

BtiU; 
If  not,  you  know  the  wont.    How  hSh  your 

Month  out  ? 
Vol.  Thia  tyranny  could  nerer  be  invented 
Bat  in  the  school  of  heU,  earth  is  too  innocent  1 
Not  to  enjoy  her  when  she  is  my  wife  ? 
When  she  is  willing  too  ? 

Sor.  She  is  most  willing, 
And  will  run  mad  to  miss ;  hut  if  you  hit  her, 
Be  sure  yon  hit  her  home,  and  kill  her  with  i(, 
(There  are  such  women  that  will  die  with  pleasure) 
The  ax  will  follow  else,  that  will  not  fiul 
To  fetch  her  maidenhead,  and  dispatch  her  quickly ; 
Then  shall  the  world  know  you  are  the  cause  of 

murder, 
And  as  *tis  requisite,  your  life  shall  pay  for'L 
Vol.  Thou  dost  but  jest ;  thou  canst  not  be  so 

monstrous 
As  thou  prodaim'st  thyself ;  thou  art  her  brother. 
And  there  must'be  a  feeling  heart  within  thee 
Of  her  aiBictions  :  Wert  thou  a  stranger  to  us. 
And  bred  amongst  wild  rocks,  thy  nature  wild  too, 
Aifection  in  thee,  as  thy  breeding,  cold, 
And  unrelenting  as  the  rocks  that  noarish*d  thee. 
Yet  thou  must  shake  to  tell  me  this ;  they  tremble 
When  the  rude  sea  threatens  divorce  amongst  'em. 
They  that  are  senseless  things  shake  at  a  tempest ; 

Thou  art  a  man 

Sor.  Be  thou  too  then ;  'twill  try  thee. 
And  patience  now  will  best  become  thy  nobleness. 

Vol.  Invent  some  other  torment  to  afflict  me. 
All,  if  thou  please,  put  all  afflictions  on  me, 
Study  thy  brains  out  for  *em,  so  this  be  none, 
I  care  not  of  what  nature,  nor  what  cruelty, 
Nor  of  what  length. 

Sor,  This  is  enough  to  vex  you. 
Vol,  The  tale  of  Tantalus  is  now  proved  true. 
And  from  me  shall  be  register'd  authentic  ! 
To  have  my  joys  within  my  arms,  and  lawful. 
Mine  own  delights,  yet  dare  not  touch  ?  Even  as 
Thou  hatest  me,  brother,  let  no  yoong  man  know 

this. 
As  thou  shalt  hope  for  peace  when  dion  most 

need'st  it, 
Peace  in  thy  soul !  'Desire  the  king  to  kill  me. 
Make  me  a  traitor,  any  thing  TU  yield  to  it. 
And  give  thee  cause,  so  I  may  die  immediately ! 
Lock  me  in  prison  where  no  sun  may  see  me, 
In  walls  so  thick  no  hope  may  e'er  come  at  me. 
Keep  me  from  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  I'll 

bless  thee ! 
Give  me  some  damned  potion  to  deliver  me. 
That  I  may  never  know  myself  again,  forget 
My  country,  kindred,  name,  and  fortune ;  last. 
That  my  chaste  love  may  ne*er  appear  before  me. 
This  were  some  comfort ! 

Sor.  All  I  have  I  have  brought  you. 
And  much  good  may  it  do  you,  my  dear  brother ! 
See  you  observe  it  well ;  you'll  find  about  you 
Many  eyes  set,  that  shsJl  o'erlook  your  actions : 
If  you  transgress,  you  know— and  so  I  leave  you. 

IKxit, 

Vai.  Heaven  be  not  angry,  and  I  have  some 
hope  yet ;  IKneelt. 

To  whom  I  kneel ;  be  merciful  unto  me. 
Look  on  my  haroadess  youth,  Angels  of  pity. 


And  from  my  bleeding  heart  wipe  off  mj  torrovi 
The  power,  the  pride,  the  mahoe  and  iqastke 
Of  cruel  men  are  bent  against  mine  innooeiioe : 
You  that  controul  the  nugfaty  wiUs  of  princes. 
And  bow  their  stubborn  arms,  look  ob  m;  wok- 


And  when  you  please,  and  how,  allay  my  miserv« 


SCENE  III.— ifBaf-CftamisrmfW 
BmUr  Fmedbuck  amd  SoaAaa 

Fred.  Hast  tiiou  been  with  him  ? 

iS'or.  Yes,  and  given  bim  that,  rir. 
Will  make  him  curse  his  birth ;  I  tdd  josvbi. 

way. 
Did  you  but  see  him,  sir,  but  look  upon  bin 
With  what  a  troubled  and  dejected  Batnre 
He  walks  now  in  a  mist,  with  what  a  stlenoe, 
As  if  he  were  die  shroud  he  wrapt  hinudf  is. 
And  no  more  of  Valerto  but  his  shadow, 
He  sedcs  obecurity  to  hide  his  thooghts  is. 
You  would  wonder  and  admire,  for  dl  yos  kao*  '- 
His  jollity  is  down,  valed  to  die  grouod,  lir, 
And  his  high  hopes  of  full  delights  and  pleisBK» 
Are  tnm'd  tormentors  to  him,  strong  diseasei. 

Fred.  But  is  there  hope  of  her? 

Sor.  It  must  frdl  necessary 
She  must  dislike  him,  quarrel  with  his  pcraoa, 
(For  women  once  deluded  are  next  devOs) 
And,  in  die  hdght  of  that  opinion,  sir. 
You  shall  put  on  again,  and  she  most  mert  J^ 

Fred.  I  am  glad  of  this. 

Sor.  I'D  tell  yon  all  the  circumstance 
Within  this  hour.     But  sure  I  heard  yovr  gnor. 
To-day  as  I  attended,  make  some  stops. 
Some  broken  speeches,  and  some  sighs  betv^a- 
And  then  your  brother*s  name  I  heard  diadDrt^^ 
And  some  sad  wishes  after. 

Fred.  You  are  i*  th'  right,  sir ; 
I  would  he  were  as  sad  as  I  could  wish  him. 
Sad  as  the  earth  ! 

Sor.  Would  you  have  it  so  ? 

Fred.  Thou  hear'st  me. 
Though  he  be  sick,  with  small  hope  of  rscovo!; 
That  hope  still  lives,  and  men's  eyes  five  npoQ  >'- 
And  in  dietr  eyes  their  wishes :  My  Sorano* 
Were  he  but  cold  once  in  the  tomb  he  dots  os, 
(As  'tis  the  fittest  place  for  melancholy) 
My  court  should  be  another  Paradise, 
And  flow  vrith  all  delights. 

Sor.  Go  to  your  pleasures ;  ^ 

Let  me  alone  widi  this:  Hope  shall  not  troo  •' 
Nor  he,  three  days.  i^^ 

Fred.  I  shall  be  bound  unto  thee. 

EnUr  Talbmo,  Camiua,  CutAimn,  oMd  Umk^*^- 

Sor.  I'U  do  it  neady  too,  no  doubt  shsO  cstrb  n ' 

Fred.  Begone.   Th^  are  going  to  bed;  1^^'' 
good  night  to  em. 

Sor.  And  mark  the  man!  you'll  scsroekno* 
Valerio.  y'. 

Cam.  Chear  up,  my  noble  lonl ;  die  oim^^' 
oome. 
You  shaU  enjoy  the  abstract  of  all  sweetnes*- 
We  did  you  wrong ;  you  need  no  wine  to  v*^' 
you,  y 

Denre  shoots  through  your  eyes  tike  sodden  wi 
fires. 
Vol.  Beshrew  me,  lords,  the  wine  bsiiB^!' 
I  am  I  know  not  whaL  I 
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Fred,  Good  pleasure  to  ye  ! 
Good-night  and  long  too  1  Aa  you  find  your  appe- 

tite. 
Yon  may  fall  to. 

Val,  I  do  beseech  yonr  grace, 

C^fide  to  FaaDKBfCK. 

For  which  of  all  my  loves  and  services 
Have  I  deserved  this  ? 

Fred.  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  yon. 

Val.  Nor  I  boond  to  obey  in  unjust  actions. 

Fred,  Do  as  you  please ;  you  know  the  penalty, 
And,  as  I  have  a  soul,  it  shall  be  executed  ! 
Nay,  look  not  pale ;  I  am  not  used  to  fear,  sir. 
If  you  respect  your  lady — Good-night  to  you  ! 

{Exii, 

VaL  But  for  respect  to  her,  and  to  my  duty, 
That  reverend  duty  that  I  owe  my  sovereign. 
Which  anger  has  no  power  to  snatch  me  from. 
The  good-night  should  be  thine,  good-night  for 

ever ! — 
The  king  is  wanton,  lords  ;  he  would  needs  know 

of  me 
How  many  nick-chaces  I  would  make  to-night. 
Men,  My  lord,  no  doubt  you'll  prove  a  perfect 

gamester. 
Val.  'Faith,  no;   I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
pleasure ; 
Bungle  a  set  I  may. — How  my  heart  trembles, 

And  beats  my  breast  as  it  would  break  his  way 

out!_ 
Good  night,  my  noble  friends. 
Cle.  Nay,  we  must  see  you 
Toward  your  bed^  my  lord. 

Val.  Good  faith,  it  needs  not ; 
'Tis  late,  and  1  shall  trouble  yon. 

Cam,  No,  no; 
Till  the  bride  come,  sir^— 

Val,  I  beseech  you  leave  me ; 
You  will  make  me  bashful  else,  I  am  so  foolish ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  few  devotions,  lords. 
And  he  that  can  pray  with  such  a  book  in's  arms — 
Cam,  We'll  leave  you  then ;  and  a  sweet  night 

wait  upon  ye ! 
Men.   And  a  sweet  issue  of  this  sweet  night 

crown  ye ! 
CU,  All  nights  and  days  be  such  till  you  grow 
old,  sir ! 
[Jt>eun<  Camiixo,  ClAAirriiBs,  and  Mbn alItO. 

Val,  I  thank  ye ; — 'tis  a  curse  sufficient  for  m^ 
A  labour'd  one  too,  though  you  mean  a  blessing. 
What  shall  I  do  ?     I'm  like  a  wretched  debtor, 
That  has  a  sum  to  tender  on  the  forfeit 
Of  all  he's  worth,  yet  dare  not  offer  it. 
Other  men  see  the  sun,  yet  I  must  wink  at  it. 
And  though  I  know  *tis  perfect  day,  deny  it. 
My  veins  are  all  on  fire,  and  bum  like  iCtna, 
Youth  and  desire  beat  'larums  to  my  blood. 
And  add  fresh  fuel  to  my  warm  affections. 
1  must  enjoy  her ;  yet,  when  I  consider, 
When  I  collect  myself,  and  weigh  her  danger. 
The  tyrant's  will,  and  his  power  taught  to  murder, 
My  tender  care  controls  my  blood  within  me, 
And,  like  a  cold  fit  of  a  peevish  ague. 
Creeps  to  my  soul,  and  flings  an  ice  upon  me. 
That  locks  all  powers  of  youth  up :  But  preven- 
tion— 
Oh,  what  a  blessedness  'twere  to  be  old  now, 
To  be  unable,  bed-rid  with  diseases. 
Or  halt  on  crutches  to  meet  holy  Hymen  ; 

PP 


What  a  rare  benefit !     But  I  am  curst ! 
That  that  speaks  other  men  most  freely  happy. 
And  makes  all  eyes  hang  on  their  expectations, 
Must  prove  the  bane  of  me.  Youth  and  Ability. 

Enitr  Maria,  Evamthk,  Ladies,  and  Tom  v. 

She  comes  to  bed  ;  how  shall  I  entertain  her  ? 
Tony.  Nay,  I  come  after  too;   take  the  Fool 
with  ye, 
For  lightly  he  is  ever  one  at  weddings. 
Mar.  Evanthe,  make  you  unready,  your  lord 
stays  for  you. 
And  pr*ythee  be  merry ! 

Tony.  Be  very  merry,  chicken ; 
Thy  lord  will  pipe  to  thee  anon,  and  make  thee 
dance  too. 
Lady,  Will  he  so,  goodman  Ass  ? 
Tony.  Yes,  goody  filly : 
An  you  had  such  a  pipe,  that  piped  so  sweetly. 
You  would  dance  to  death ;  you  have  learnt  your 
sinque-a-pace. 
Evan.  Your  grace  desires  that,  that's  too  free 
in  me; 
I  am  merry  at  the  heart. 

Tony.  Thou  wilt  be  anon ; 
The  young  smug  boy  will  give  thee  a  sweet  cordial. 

Evan.  I  am  so  taken  up  in  all  my  thoughts. 
So  possest,  madam,  with  the  lawful  sweets 
I  shall  this  night  partake  of  with  my  lord, 

So  far  transported  (pardon  my  immodesty) 

Val.  Alas,  poor  wench,  how  shall  I  recompence 

thee! 
Evan.  That  though  they  must  be  short,  and 
snatched  away  too 
Ere  they  grow  ripe,  yet  I  shall  far  prefer  'em 
Before  a  tedious  pleasure  with  repentance. 
Val.  Oh,  how  my  heart  aches ! 
Evan.  Take  off  my  jewels,  ladies. 
And  let  my  ruff  loose;  I  shall  bid  good-night  to  ye, 
My  lord  stays  here. 

Mar.  My  wench,  I  thank  thee  heartily. 
For  learning  how  to  use  thy  few  hours  handsomely; 
They  will  be  years,  I  hope.     Off  vrith  your  gown 

now. — 
Lay  down  the  bed  there. 

Tony.  Shall  I  get  into  it, 
And  warm  it  for  thee  ?  A  fool's  fire  is  a  fine  thing! 
And  I'll  so  buss  thee! 

Mar.  I'll  have  you  whippM,  you  rascal ! 
Tony.  That  will  provoke  me  more.     I'U  talk 
with  thy  husband ; 
He's  a  wise  man,  I  hope. 

Evan.  Good  night,  dear  madam  I 
Ladies,  no  further  service ;  I  am  welL 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  give  us  this  leave ; 
My  lord  and  I  to  one  another  freely. 
And  privately,  may  do  all  other  ceremonies ; 
Woman  and  page  we*ll  be  to  one  another, 
And  trouble  you  no  farther. 
Tony.  Art  thou  a  wise  man  ? 
Val.  I  cannot  tell  thee,  Tooy;  ask  my  neigh- 
bours. 
Tony.   If  thou  be'st  so,  go  lie  with  me  to- 
night, 
(The  old  fool  will  lie  quieter  than  the  young  one. 
And  give  thee  more  sleep)  thou  wilt  look  to-mor- 
row else 
Worse  than  the  prodigal  fool  the  ballad  speaks  of, 
That  was  squees  d  through  a  horn.  * 

Val.  I  shall  take  thy  counsel ! 
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Mar,  Why  then,  good-night,  good-night,  my 
best  Evanthe ! 
My  worthy  maid,  and,  as  that  name  shall  Tanish, 
My  worthy  wife,  a  long  and  happy. — Follow,  sirrah! 
Evan.  That  shall  be  my  care.     Goodness  rest 

with  your  grace ! 
Mar.  Be  lusty,  lord,  and  take  your  lady  to  you! 
And  that  power  that  shall  part  yon  be  unhappy ! 

Val.  Sweet  rest  unto  you !  to  ye  all  sweet  ladies ! 
Tony,  good  night ! 

Tonjf,  Shall  not  the  Fool  stay  with  thee  ? 
Mar.  Come  away,  sirrah  I 

lEjcamt  Mamia  and  Lsdks. 
Tony,  How  the  fool  is  sought  for ! 

Sweet  malt  is  made  of  easy  fire ; 
A  hasty  horse  will  quickly  tire ; 
A  sudden  leaper  sticks  i'  th*  mire  ; 
Phlebotomy,  and  the  word  **  Ue  nigher," 
Take  heed  of,  friend,  I  ihee  require. 
This  from  an  Almanack  1  stole. 
And  leam  this  leawn  from  a  FooL 


Good-night,  my  bird !  lExit  Tomr. 

Evan,  Good-night,  wise  master  Tony. — 
Will  you  to  bed,  my  lord  ?  Come  let  me  help  you. 

Val.  To  bed,  Evanthe  ?  art  thou  sleepy  ? 

Evan.  No; 
I  shall  be  worse,  if  you  look  sad  upon  me. 
Pray  you  let's  to  bed  ! 

Vaf,  I  am  not  well,  my  love. 

Evan.  I'll  make  you  well ;  there's  no  such  physic 
for  you 
As  your  warm  mistress'  arms. 

Val.  Art  thou  so  cunning  ? 

Evan.  I  speak  not  by  experience ;    (pray  you 
mistake  not) 
But,  if  you  love  me 

Val.  I  do  love  so  dearly, 
So  much  above  the  base  heot  of  desire, 
I  know  not  how  to  answer  thee. 

Evan.  To  bed  then  ; 
There  I  shall  better  credit  you.     Fy,  my  lord  ! 
Will  you  put  a  maid  to't,  to  teach  you  what  to  do  ? 
An  innocent  maid  ?  Are  you  so  cold  a  lover  ? 
In  truth,  you  make  me  blush  !  'Tis  midnight  too, 
And  'tis  no  stolen  love,  but  authorised  openly. 
No  sin  we  covet.     Pray  let  me  undress  you ; 
You  shall  help  me.     P^'ythee,  sweet  Valeric, 
Be  not  so  sad  ;  the  king  will  be  more  mercifiiL 

Val.  May  not  I  love  thy  mind  ? 

Evan.  And  I  yours  too ; 
'Tis  a  most  noble  one,  adom'd  with  virtue ; 
But  if  we  love  not  one  another  really. 
And  put  our  bodies  and  our  minds  together, 
And  so  make  up  the  concord  of  affection. 
Our  love  will  prove  but  a  blind  superstition. 
This  is  no  school  to  argue  in,  my  lord. 
Nor  have  we  time  to  tidk  away  allowed  us : 
Pray  let's  dispatch.     If  any  one  should  come 
And  find  us  at  this  distance,  what  would  they  think  ? 
Come,  kiss  me,  and  to  bed  1 

Val.  That  I  dare  do, 
And  kiss  again. 

Evan.  Spare  not ;  they  are  your  own,  sir. 

Val.  But  to  enjoy  thee  is  to  be  luxurious, 
Too  sensual  in  my  love,  and  too  ambitious ! — 
Oh,  how  I  bum ! — To  pluck  thee  from  the  stalk 
Where  now  thou  grow'st  a  sweet  bud  and  a  beau- 
teous. 
And  bear'st  the  prime  and  honour  of  the  garden, 
Is  but  to  violate  thy  spring,  and  spoil  thee. 


Evan.  To  let  me  Uow,  and  fall 
anger  you. 

Val.  Let's  sit  together  thus,  and,  as  we  a 
Feed  on  the  sweets  of  one  another's  soala. 
The  happiness  of  love  is  contemplatioD, 
The  blessedness  of  love  is  pure  affectioii. 
Where  no  alloy  of  actual  dull  desire. 
Of  pleasure  that  partakes  with  wantonneHy 
Of  human  fire  that  bums  out  as  it  kindles. 
And  leaves  the  body  but  a  poor  repentance. 
Can  ever  mix :  Let's  fix  on  that,  Evanthe  i 
That's  everlasting,  the  other  casual ; 
Eternity  breeds  one,  the  other  Fortune* 
Blind  as  herself,  and  full  of  all  afflirtiona : 
Shall  we  love  virtuously  ? 

Evan.  I  ever  loved  so. 

Vai.  And  only  think  our  love :  Hie  rarei 
(And  that  we  most  desire,  let  it  be  human)     [snn. 
If  once  enjoy'd  grows  stale,  and  doysoor  appetites 
I  would  not  lessen  in  my  love  for  any  tiuag ; 
Nor  find  thee  but  the  same  in  my  short  jotuney. 
For  my  love's  safety. 

Evan.  Now  I  see  I  am  old,  air. 
Old  and  ill-fiivour'd  too,  poor  and  despised. 
And  am  not  worth  your  noble  fellowsfaip. 
Your  fellowship  in  love ;  you  would  not 
Thus  cunningly  seek  to  betray  a  maid, 
A  maid  that  honours  you  thus  piously. 
Strive  to  abuse  the  pious  love  she  brmga 
Farewell,  my  lord ;  since  you  have  a  better 
(For  it  must  seem  so,  or  you  are  no  man) 
A  younger,  happier,  I  shall  give  her  room. 
So  much  I  love  you  still. 

Val.  Stay,  my  Evanthe! 
Heaven  bear  me  witness,  thou  art  alll  lore. 
All  I  desire !  And  now,  have  pity  on  me ! — 
I  never  lied  before ;  forgive  me.  Justice ! 
Youth  and  Affection,  stop  your  ears  onto  aae ! 

Evan.  Why  do  you  weep  ?  If  I  hare  spoke  too 
harshly. 
And  unbeseeming,  my  beloved  lord. 
My  care  and  duty,  pardon  me ! 

Val.  Oh,  hear  me. 
Hear  me,  Evanthe ! — I  am  all  on  torture,      lAMtde, 
And  this  lie  tears  my  oonsdenoe  as  I  vent  it ! — 
I  am  no  man. 

Evan.  How,  sir? 

Val.  No  man  for  pleasure ; 
No  woman's  man. 

Evan.  Goodness  forbid,  my  lord ! 
Sure  you  abuse  yourself. 

Val.  'Tis  trae,  Evanthe; 
I  shame  to  say  you'll  find  it.  [  Wetj^. 

Evan.  He  weeps  bitterly :  lAsid*. 

'Tis  my  hard  fortune ;  bless  all^young  maids  froaa 

it!— 
Is  there  no  help,  my  lord,  in  art  will  oomlbrt  ye  ? 

Val.  I  hope  there  is. 

Evan,  How  long  have  you  been  destitate  ? 

Val.  Since  I  was  young. 

Evan,  'Tis  hard  to  die  for  nothing. — 
Now  you  shall  know,  'tis  not  the  pleasure,  sir, 
(For  I'm  compell'd  to  love  yon  spiritually) 
That  women  aim  at,  I  affect  you  for; 
'Tis  for  your  worth :  And  kiss  me ;  be  at 
Because  I  ever  loved  you,  I  still  honour  yoa. 
And  with  all  duty  to  my  husband  follow  yon. 
W^ill  you  to  bed  now  ?  Yon  are  ashamed,  it 
PygmaUon  pray'd,  and  his  cold  stone  took  life. 
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You  do  not  know  with  what  zeal  I  shall  ask,  sir, 
And  what  rare  miracle  that  may  work  upon  you. 
Still  blush  ?  Prescribe  your  law. 

Val.  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me ! 
To  bed,  and  Til  sit  by  thee,  and  mourn  with  thee, 
Mourn  both  our  fortunes,  our  unhappy  ones. 
Do  not  despise  me  ;  make  me  not  more  wretched  I 
I  pray  to  Heaven,  when  I  am  gone,  Evanthe, 


(As  my  poor  date  is  but  a  span  of  time  now) 
To  recompence  thy  noble  patience. 
Thy  love  and  virtue,  with  a  fruitful  husband. 
Honest  and  honourable. 

Evan.  Come,  you  have  made  me  weep  now. 
All  fond  desire  die  here,  and  welcome  chastity. 
Honour  and  chastity  I  Do  what  you  please,  sir. 

lExeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.—An  Antechamber  to  the  Dwelling  of 
Alpbonso  in  the  Monattery, 

Enter  at  one  door  Rnoio  and  Friar  Marco,  at  the  other 
door  SoRANo,  with  a  little  glau  phial. 

Rug.  What  ails  this  piece  of  mischief  to  look 
He  seems  to  weep  too.  [sad  ? 

Marco.  Something  is  a-hatching, 
And  of  some  bloody  nature  too,  Lord  Rugio, 
This  crocodile  mourns  thus  cunningly. 

Sor.  Hail,  holy  father ! 
And  good-day  to  the  good  Lord  Rugio  ! 
How  fares  the  sad  prince,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Rug,  'Tis  like  you  know;   you  need  not  ask 
that  question  : 
You  have  your  eyes  and  watches  on  his  miseries 
As  near  as  ours ;  I  would  they  were  as  tender ! 

Marco.  Can  you  do  him  good?  As  the  king  and 
you  appointed  him, 
So  he  is  still ;  as  you  desired  I  think  too, 
For  every  day  he  is  worse :  Heaven  pardon  all  I 
Put  off  your  sorrow ;  you  may  laugh  now,  lord  ; 
He  cannot  last  long  to  disturb  your  master : 
You  have  done  worthy  service  to  his  brother, 
And  he  most  memorable  love. 

Sor.  You  do  not  know,  sir. 
With  what  remorse  I  ask,  nor  with  what  weariness 
I  groan  and  bow  under  this  load  of  honour ; 
And  how  my  soul  sighs  for  the  beastly  services 
I  have  done  his  pleasures,  these  be  witness  with  me ! 
And  from  your  piety  believe  me,  father, 
I  would  as  willingly  uncloath  myself 
Of  title,  (that  becomes  me  not,  I  know : 
Good  men  and  great  names  best  agree  together) 
Cast  off  the  glorious  favours,  and  the  trappings 
Of  sound  and  honour,  wealth  and  promises, 
His  wanton  pleasures  have  flung  on  my  weakness. 
And  chuse  to  serve  my  country's  cause  and  virtue's, 
Poorly  and  honestly,  and  redeem  my  ruins. 
As  I  would  hope  remission  of  my  mischiefs. 

Rug.  Old  and  experienced  men,  my  lord  Sorano, 
Are  not  so  quickly  caught  with  gilt  hypocrisy. 
You  pull  your  claws  in  now,  and  fawn  upon  us, 
As  lions  do  to  entice  poor  foolish  beasts ; 
And  beasts  we  should  be  too,  if  we  believed  yon : 
Go,  exercise  your  art 

Sor.  For  Heaven  sake,  scorn  me  not, 
Nor  add  more  hell  to  my  afflicted  soul 
Than  I  feel  here !  As  you  are  honourable, 
As  you  are  charitable,  look  gently  on  me ! 
I  will  no  more  to  court,  be  no  more  devil ; 
I  know  I  must  be  hated  even  of  him 
That  was  my  love  now ;  and  the  more  he  loves  me 
For  his  foul  ends,  when  they  shall  once  appear  to 

him. 
Muster  before  his  conscience,  and  accuse  him, 
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The  fouler  and  the  more  fiEdls  his  displeasure : 
Princes  are  fading  things,  so  are  their  favours. 

Marco.  He  weeps  again  ; 
His  heart  is  touch'd,  sure,  with  remorse. 

Sor.  See  this. 
And  give  me  fair  attention.    Good  my  lord, 
And  worthy  father,  see  ;  within  this  phial, 
The  remedy  and  cure  of  all  my  honour. 
And  of  the  sad  prince,  lie. 

Rug.  What  new  trick's  this  ? 

Sor.  'Tis  true,  I  have  done  offices  abundantly 
111  and  prodigious  to  the  prince  Alpbonso  ; 
And,  whilst  I  was  a  knave,  I  sought  his  death  too. 

Rug.  You  are  too  late  convicted  to  be  good  yet. 

Sor.  But,  father,  when  I  felt  this  part  t^ct  me, 
This  inward  part,  and  call'd  me  to  an  audit 
Of  my  misdeeds  and  mischiefs 

Marco.  Well ;  go  on,  sir. 

Sor.  Oh,  then,  then,  then !  what  was  my  glory 
then,  father  I 
The  favour  of  the  king,  what  did  that  ease  me  ? 
What  was  it  to  be  bow'd  to  by  all  creatures  ? 
Worshipt,  and  courted  ?  what  did  this  avail  me  ? 
I  was  a  wretch,  a  poor  lost  wretch ! 

Marco.  Still  better. 

Sor.  Till,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  grief,  I  found 
Repentance ;  and  a  learned  man  to  give  the  means 
A  Jew,  an  honest  and  a  rare  physician :        [to  it ; 
Of  him  I  had  this  jewel ;  'tis  a  jewel. 
And,  at  the  price  of  all  my  wealth,  I  bought  it. 
If  the  king  knew  it,  I  must  lose  my  head ; 
And  willingly,  most  willingly,  I  would  suffer. 
A  child  may  take  it,  'tis  so  sweet  in  working. 

Marco.  To  whom  would  you  apply  it  to  ? 

Sor.  To  the  sick  prince ; 
It  wiU  in  half  a  day  dissolve  his  melancholy. 

Rug.  I  do  believe,  and  give  him  sleep  for  ever. 
What  impudence  u  this,  and  what  base  malice, 
To  make  us  instruments  of  thy  abuses ! 
Are  we  set  here  to  poison  him  ? 

Sor.  Mistake  not ; 
Yet  I  must  needs  say,  'tis  a  noble  care. 
And  worthy  virtuous  servants.     If  you'll  see 
A  flourishing  estate  again  in  Naples, 
And  great  AJphonso  reign,  that's  truly  good, 
And  like  himself  able  to  make  all  excellent. 
Give  him  this  drink ;  and  this  good  health  unto 
him  I  IDrinlu. 

I  am  not  so  desperate  yet  to  kill  myself. 
Never  look  on  me  as  a  guilty  man, 
Nor  on  the  water  as  a  speedy  poison  : 
I  am  not  mad,  nor  laid  out  all  my  treasure, 
My  conscience  and  my  credit,  to  abuse  ye. 
How  nimbly  and  how  chearfully  it  works  now 
Upon  my  heart  and  head  !  Sure  I'm  a  new  man ! 
There  is  no  sadness  that  I  feel  within  me. 
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But,  88  it  meets  it,  like  8  lazy  vaiKmr 
How  it  flies  off !  Here,  give  it  him  with  speed : 
You  are  more  guilty  thsn  I  ever  was. 
And  worthier  of  the  name  of  evil  subjects, 
If  bat  an  hoar  yon  hold  this  from  his  health. 
Stiff,  'Tis  some  rare  virtuous  thing  sure ;  he  is 
a  good  man! 
It  must  be  so ;  come,  let's  apply  it  presently. 
And  may  it  sweetly  work  ! 

S<kr,  Pray  let  me  hear  on't ; 
And  carry  it  close,  my  lords. 
Marco,  Yes,  good  Sorano. 

lExeunt  Roeio  and  Masoo. 
Sor,  Do,  my  good  fools,  my  honest  pious  cox- 
combs, 
My  wary  fools  too  !  Have  I  caught  your  wisdoms  ? 
You  never  dream'd  I  knew  an  antidote. 
Nor  how  to  take  it  to  secure  mine  own  life ; 
I  am  an  ass  !  Go,  give  him  the  fine  cordial. 
And  when  you  have  done,  go  dig  his  grave,  good 

friar. 
Some  two  hours  hence  we  shall  have  such  a  bewl- 
And  roaring  up  and  down  for  aqua  viUa^         [ing. 
Such  rubbing,  and  such  'nointing,  and  such  cool- 

ing! 
I  have  sent  him  that  will  make  a  bonfire  in's  belly : 
If  he  recover  it,  there  is  no  heat  in  hell  sure. 

lExiL 

SCENE  II.— ^»  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  FaaDnuca  and  Pddeamo. 

Fred,  Podramo ! 

Pod,  Sir. 

Fred.  Call  hither  Lord  Yalerio  ; 
j   And  let  none  trouble  us. 

Pod,  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  lExit 

Fred.   1  know  he  wants  no  additions  to  his 
tortures. 
He  has  enough  for  human  blood  to  carry  ; 
(Yet  I  must  vex  him  further) 
So  many,  that  I  wonder  his  hot  youth 
And  bigh-bred  spfarit  breaks  not  into  fiiry ; 
I  must  yet  torture  him  a  little  further, 
And  make  myself  sport  with  his  miseries  ; 
My  anger  is  too  poor  else.     Here  he  comes. 

BnUr  VALmio. 

Now,  my  young-married  lord,  how  do  you  fed 

jroursetf? 
You  have  the  happiness  you  ever  aim'd  at. 
The  joy  and  pleasure. 

Val.  'Would  you  had  the  Uke,  sir ! 
Fred,  You  tumble  in  delights  with  your  sweet 
lady, 
And  draw  the  minutes  out  in  dear  embraces ; 
You  live  a  right  lord's  life. 

To/.  'Would  you  had  tried  it. 
That  you  might  know  the  virtue  but  to  suffer ! 
Your  anger,  though  it  be  unjust  and  insolent, 
\   Sits  handsomer  upon  you  than  your  scorn ; 
I   To  do  a  wilful  ill,  and  glory  in  it. 

Is  to  do  it  double,  double  to  be  damn'd  too. 
I       Fred,  Hast  thou  not  found  a  loving  and  free 
prince  ? 
High  in  his  favoun  too  ?  that  has  conferr'd 
Such  hearts-ease,  and  such  heaps  of  comfort  on 
All  thou  oouldst  ask  ?  [thee, 

,        Val,  You  are  too  grown  a  tyrant,  , 

Upon  so  suffering  and  so  still  a  subject  1 


You  have  put  upon  me  such  a  ^pmmhmnA, 

That  if  your  youth  were  honest  it  w«mU  btaaik  at: 

But  you're  a  shame  to  nature,  as  to  Tiftee. 

Pull  not  my  rage  upon  you  !  'tb  so  just. 

It  will  give  way  to  no  respect.     My  life. 

My  innocent  life  (I  dare  maintain  it,  sir). 

Like  a  wanton  prodigal  you  have  flun^  amy  ; 

Had  I  a  thousand  more,  I  would  aUow  'cos. 

And  be  as  careless  of  'em  as  your  will  is : 

But  to  deny  those  rights  the  law  hath  gtven  me, 

Tlie  holy  law,  and  make  her  life  the  penance. 

Is  such  a  studied  and  unheard-of  mafioe. 

No  heart  that  is  not  hired  from  heQ  dare  tkink  of 

To  do  it  then  too,  when  my  hopes  wen 

High  as  my  blood,  all  my  desires  npoo 

My  free  affections  ready  to  embrace  ber. 


And  she  mine  own — Do  yon  smile  at  tibiae  ]«  ^ 


>  i. 


an?  lE^' 


done  well  ? 
Is  there  not  Heaven  above  you  that 

Fred,    Come  hither.  Time.     How  does 
noble  mistress  ? 

CaM,  As  a  gentlewoman  may  do  in 
That's  newly  married,  sir  ;  sickly 
And  fond  on't,  like  your  mi^esty. 

Fred.  She's  breeding  then  ? 

Cat,  She  wants  much  of  her  ookmr. 
And  has  her  qualms  as  ladies  use  to  haTe, 
And  her  disgusts. 

Fred.  And  keeps  her  diamber  ? 

Cas,  Yes,  sir. 

Fred.  And  eats  good  broths  and  jdlies  ? 

Cat.  I  am  sure  she  sighs,  sir. 
And  weeps,  good  lady ! 

Fred,  Alas,  good  lady,  for  it  I 
She  should  have  one  could  comfort  her,  Ctassmndn. 
Could  turn  those  tears  to  joys,  a  Insty  oomf«>rt«r. 

Ceu,  A  comfortable  man  does  wdl  at  all  hours* 
For  he  brings  comfortable  things. 

Fred.  Come  hither ; 
And   hold   your  frm    between,    ytm  have   eatea 

onions. — 
Her  breath  stinks  like  a  fox,  her  teeth  are  coo- 

These  old  women  are  all  dder-pipes. — Do   td« 
mark  me  ?  [<7<r«r  «  p*'rjr. 

Cat.  Yes.  sir ;  but  does  your  grace  think  I  am 
That  am  both  old  and  virtuous  ?  "gt. 

Fred,  Therefore  the  fitter,  the  older  still  ^th^ 
I  know  thou  art  as  holy  as  an  old  cope,  [better ; 
Yet,  upon  necessary  use 

Cat,  'Tis  true,  sir. 

Fred,  Her  feeling  sense  is  fieroe  still ;  speak 
unto  her, 
(You  are  familiar)  speak,  I  say,  unto  her. 
Speak  to  the  purpose ;  tell  her  this,  and  this. 

Cat.  Alas,  she  is  honest,  sir,  she  is  very  honest. 
And  would  you  have  my  gravity — - 

Fred.  Ay,  ay ; 
Your  gravi^  will  become  the  cause  the  better. 
ru  look  tlrae  out  a  knight  shall  make  thee  a  ladv 

too, 
A  lusty  knight,  and  one  that  shall  be  ruled  by  th«e  : 
And  add  to  these,  I'll  make  *em  good.  No  oiiDciBe! 
Nor  ducking  out  of  nicety,  good  lady. 
But  do  it  home.     We'll  all  be  friends  too,  teD  her. 
And  such  a  joy 

Cat,  That's  it  that  stirs  me  up,  sir ; 
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I  wonld  not  for  the  world  attempt  her  chastity, 
But  that  they  may  live  lovingly  hereafter. 

Fred.  For  that  I  urge  it  too. 

Ctu.  A  little  evil 
May  well  be  suffered  for  a  general  good,  sir. 
ril  take  my  leave  of  your  m^esty. 

Fred.  Go  fortunately : 
Be  speedy  too.  IBxU  CAsaANimA. 

Enter  Valbuo. 

Here  comes  Valeric : 
If  his  afflictions  have  allay*d  his  spirit, 
My  work  has  end. — Come  hither.  Lord  Valeric ; 
How  do  you  now  ? 

Fal.  Your  majesty  may  guess. 
Not  so  well,  nor  so  fortunate  as  you  are, 
That  can  tie  up  men's  honest  wills  and  actions. 

Fred.  You  clearly  see  now,  brave  Valeric, 
What  'tis  to  be  the  rival  to  a  prince. 
To  interpose  against  a  raging  lion : 
I  know  you  have  suffered,  infinitely  suffered. 
And  with  a  kind  of  pity  I  behold  it ; 
And  if  you  dare  be  worthy  of  my  mercy, 
I  can  yet  heal  you  (yield  up  your  Evanthe), 
Take  off  my  sentence  also. 

Vol.  I  fall  thus  low,  sir,  IKnttli. 

My  poor  sad  heart  under  your  feet  I  lay, 
And  all  the  service  of  my  life. 

Fred.  Do  this  then. 
For  without  this  'twill  be  impossible : 
Part  with  her  for  a  while. 

Vol.  You  have  parted  us ; 
Wliat  should  I  do  with  that  I  cannot  use,  sir  ? 

Fred.  'Tis  well  consider'd :  Let  me  have  the  lady, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  nobly  I'll  befriend  thee. 
How  all  this  difference 

Vai.  Will  she  come,  do  you  think,  sir? 

Fred.  She  must  be  wrought  (I  know  she  is  too 
modest). 
And  gently  wrought,  and  cunningly. 

Val.  'Tis  fit,  sir. 

Fred.  And  secretly  it  must  be  done. 

Val.  As  thought. 

Fred.  I'll  warrant  you  her  honour  shall  be  (jur 
still ; 
No  soil  nor  stain  shall  appear  on  that,  Valerio. 
You  see  a  thousand  that  bear  sober  faces. 
And  shew  off  as  inimitable  modesties ; 
You  would  be  sworn  too  that  they  were  pure 

matrons, 
And  most  chaste  maids ;  and  yet,  to  augment  their 
And  get  them  noble  friends [fortunes. 

Fed.  They  are  content,  sir. 
In  private  to  bestow  their  beauties  on  'em. 

Fred.  They  are  so,  and  they  are  wise ;  they  know 
no  want  for't, 
For  no  eye  sees  they  vnmt  their  honesties. 

Val.  If  it  might  be  carried  thus? 

Fred.  It  shall  be,  sir. 

Vat.  I'll  see  you  dead  first!   [Aside.']^Wiih 
this  caution, 
Why,  sure,  I  think  it  might  be  done. 

Fred,  Yes,  easily. 

Val.  For  what  time  would  your  grace  desire  her 
body? 

Fred.  A  month  or  two.     It  shall  be  carried  still 
As  if  she  kept  with  you,  and  were  a  stranger, 
Rather  a  hater,  of  the  grace  I  offer  ; 
And  then  I  will  return  her,  with  such  honour — 

Val.  'Tis  very  like ;  I  dote  much  on  your  honour  t 


Fred.  And  load  her  with  such  favour  too,  Va- 
lerio— 

Val,  She  never  shall  claw  off :  I  humbly  thank 
you  I 

Fred,  I'll  make  ye  both  the  happiest,  and  the 
And  the  mightiest  too  [richest, 

Val.  But  who  shall  work  her,  sir  ? 
For,  on  my  conscience,  she  is  very  honest, 
And  wiU  be  hard  to  cut  as  a  rough  diamond. 

Fred,  Why,  you  must  work  h«r ;  any  thing  firom 
your  tongue. 
Set  off  with  golden  and  persuasive  language, 
Urging  your  dangers  too 

Val.  But  all  this  time 
Have  you  the  conscience,  sir,  to  leave  me  nothing, 
Nothing  to  play  withal? 

Fred  There  be  a  thousand ; 
Take  where  thou  wilt. 

Val.  May  I  make  bold  with  your  queen  ? 
She  is  useless  to  your  grace,  as  it  appears,  sir, 
And  but  a  loyal  wife,  that  may  be  lost  too  : 
I  have  a  mind  to  her,  and  then  'tis  equal. 

Fred,  How,  sir  ? 

Val.  'Tis  so,  sir.  Thou  most  glorious  impudence. 
Have  I  not  wrongs  enow  to  suffer  under. 
But  thou  must  pick  me  out  to  make  a  monster  ? 
A  hated  wonder  to  the  world  ?     Do  you  start 
At  my  entrenching  on  your  private  Uberty, 
And  would  you  force  a  highway  through  mine 

honour, 
And  make  me  pave  it  too  ?    But  that  thy  queen 
Is  of  that  excellence  in  honesty. 
And  guarded  with  divinity  about  her. 
No  loose  thought  can  come  near,  nor  flame  unhal- 
I  would  so  right  myself [low'd, 

Fred.  Whv,  take  her  to  you ; 
I  am  not  vex  d  at  this ;  thou  shalt  eigoy  her : 
I'll  be  thy  friend,  if  that  may  win  thy  courtesy. 

Val,  I  will  not  be  your  bawd,  though  for  your 
royalty. 
Was  I  brought  up  and  nourish'd  in  the  court. 
With  thy  most  royal  brother,  and  thyself. 
Upon  thy  (ather*s  charge,  thy  happy  father*s. 
And  suck'd  the  sweetness  of  all  human  arts. 
Leam'd  arms  and  honour,  to  become  a  rascal  ? 
Was  this  the  expectation  of  my  youth. 
My  growth  of  honour  ?  Do  you  speak  this  truly, 
Or  do  you  try  me,  sir  ?  for  1  believe  not. 
At  least  I  would  not,  and  methinks  'tis  impossible. 
There  should  be  such  a  devil  in  a  king's  shape. 
Such  a  malignant  fiend  1 

Fred.  I  thank  you,  sir ! 
To-morrow  is  your  last  day,  and  look  to  it- 
Get  from  my  sight,  away ! 

Val.  Yon  are Oh.  my  heart's  too  high 

And  fall  to  think  upon  you !  lExeuni  uveraUif. 


SCENE  lU.'-Aruiiher  in  the  eame. 
Enter  Evanthb  and  CASSANoaA. 

Evan.  You  think  it  fit  then,  mortified  Cassandra, 
That  I  should  be  a  whore  ? 

Com,  Why  a  whore,  madam  ? 
If  every  woman  that  upon  necessity 
Did  a  good  turn  (for  there's  the  main  point,  mark  it) 
Were  term'd  a  whore,  who  would  be  honest,  madam  f 
Your  lord's  life,  and  your  own,  are  now  in  hasard ; 
Two  precious  lives  may  be  redeem'd  with  nothing, 
Little  or  nothing ;  say,  an  hour's  or  day's  sport. 
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Or  such  a  toy ;  the  end  to  it  is  [not]  wantonness, 
That  we  call  lust,  that  maidens  lose  their  fame  for^ 
But  a  oompell'd  necessity  of  honour, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  clear  as  innocence  ; 
Upon  my  life  and  conscience,  a  direct  way 

Evan.  To  be  a  rascal. 

Cos.  'Tis  a  kind  of  rape  too ; 
That  keeps  you  clear  ;  for   where   your  will's 

compell'd. 
Though  you  yield  up  your  body,  you  are  safe  still. 

Evan.  Thou  art  grown  a  learned  bawd ;  I  ever 
Thy  great  sufficiency  would  break  out         QookM 

Cos.  You  may. 
Yon  that  are  young  and  £ur,  scorn  us  old  creatures ; 
But  you  must  know  my  3rear8  ere  you  be  wise,  lady. 
And  my  experience  too.    Say  the  king  loved  you  ? 
Say  it  were  nothing  else  ? 

Evan.  Ay,  marry,  wench. 
Now  thou  com'st  to  me. 

Cat.  Do  you  think  princes'  fsTOurs  are  such 
slight  things. 
To  fling  away  when  you  please  ?    There  be  young 

ladies. 
Both  fiiir  and  honourable  that  would  leap  to  reach 
And  leap  aloft  too.  ['cm, 

Evan.  Such  are  light  enough ; 
I  am  no  yaulter,  wench.     But  canst  thou  tell  me. 
Though  he  be  a  king,  whether  he  be  sound  or  no  ? 
I  would  not  give  my  youth  up  to  infection. 

Cos.  As  sound  as  honour  ought  to  be,  I  think, 
lady. 
Go  to  !  be  wise ;  1  do  not  bid  you  try  him  ; 
But,  if  he  love  you  well,  and  you  neglect  him. 

Your  lord's  life  hanging  on  the  hazard  of  it 

If  you  be  so  wilful  proud 

Evan.  Thou  speak'st  to  the  point  still ; 
But,  when  I  have  lain  with  him,  what  am  I  then, 
gentlewoman  ? 

Cat.  What  are  you  ?  why,  the  same  you  are  now, 
A  virtuous  woman,  and  a  noble  woman  ;  [a  woman. 
Touching  at  what  is  noble,  you  become  so. 
Had  Lucrece  e*er  been  thought  of,  but  for  Tarquin? 
She  was  before  a  simple  unknown  woman  ; 
When  she  was  ravish  d,  she  was  a  reverend  saint. 
And  do  you  think  she  yielded  not  a  little. 
And  had  a  kind  of  will  to  have  been  re-ravish'd  ? 
Believe  it,  yes.     There  are  a  thousand  stories 
Of  wond^rous  loyal  women  that  have  slipp'd. 
But  it  has  been  on  the  ice  of  tender  honour, 
That  kept  them  cool  still  to  the  world.     I  think 

you  are  blest, 
That  have  such  an  occasion  in  your  hands 
To  beget  a  chronicle,  a  faithful  one. 

Evan.  It  must  needs  be  much  honour  1 

Cat.  As  you  may  make  it,  infinite,  and  safe  too  ; 
And  when  'tis  done,  your  lord  and  you  may  live 
So  quietly,  and  peaceably  together, 
And  be  what  you  please  ! 

Evan.  But  suppose  this,  wench. 
The  king  should  so  delight  me  with  his  company, 
I  should  forget  my  lord,  and  no  more  look  on  him. 

Cat.  That's  the  main  hazard  ;  for  I  tell  you  truly, 
I  have  heard  Report  speak  he's  an  infinite  pleasure, 
Almost  above  belief.     There  be  some  ladies, 
And  modest  to  the  world  too,  wond'rous  modest, 
That  have  had  the  blessedness  to  try  his  body. 
That  I  have  heard  proclaim  him  a  new  Hercules. 

Evan.  So  strongly  able  ? 

Cat.  There  will  be  the  danger. 
You  being  but  a  young  and  tender  lady, 


tly. 


Although  your  mind  be  good,  yet  your  weak  body. 
At  first  encounter  too,  to  meet  with  one 
Of  his  unconquerM  strength 

Evan,  Peace,  thou  rude  bawd. 
Thou  studied  old  oormptiiess !  tie  thy  tongoe  vp. 
Your    hired  base  tongue  I    Is  this   your   timely 

counsel? 
Dost  thou  seek  to  make  me  dote  on  wickedness. 
Because  'tis  ten  times  worse  than  tfaoa  deliTer'st  it? 
To  be  a  whore,  because  be  has  sufficiency 
To  make  a  hundred  ?    Oh,  thou  impodeoee  ! 
Have  I  relieved  thy  age  to  mine  own  ruin  ? 
And  worn  thee  in  my  bosom  to  betray  me  ? 
Can  years  and  impotence  win  nothing  on  thee 
Thafs  good  and  honest,  but  tlion  must  go  on  sdll? 
And  where  thy  blood  wants  heat  to  sin  thyself 
Force  thy  decrepid  will  to  make  me  wicked  ? 

Cat.  I  did  but  tell  you 

Evan.  What  the  damned'st  woman. 
The  cunning'st  and  the  skilftBTst  bewd, 

short  of ! 
If  thou  hadst  lived  ten  ages  to  be  damn'd  in. 
And  exercis'd  this  art  the  devil  taught  tiiee. 
Thou  couldst  not  have  ezpress'd  it  more  ezac 

Cat.  I  did  not  bid  you  sin. 

Evan.  Thou  wooed'st  me  to  it ; 
Thou,  that  art  fit  for  prayer  and  the  gr^ve. 
Thy  body  earth  already,  and  corraptioay 
Thou  taught'st  the  way.    Go,  follow  jcmr  fiae 

function : 
There  are  houses  of  delight,  that  want  good ) 
Such  grave  instructors  ;  get  thee  thither. 
And  read  variety  of  sins  to  wantons  ; 
And  when  they  roar  with  pains,   learn  to  arak? 

Cat,  This  we  have  for  our  good  wills.  []»Ui5tefb. 

Evan.  If  e'er  I  see  thee  more. 
Or  any  thing  that's  like  thee,  to  affright  me« 
By  this  fair  light,  I'll  spoil  thy  bawdery  ! 
I'll  leave  thee  neither  eyes  nor  nose  to  grace  thef  I 
When  thou  want'st  bread  and  common  pity  towar^is 
And  art  a-starving  in  a  ditch,  think  of  me  :    {ibtf. 
Then  die,  and  let  the  wand'ring  bawds  lament  thet 
Be  gone  ;  I  charge  thee  leave  me ! 

EnUr  FacDUUCK. 

Cat.  You'll  repent  this.  [Eri*. 

Fred.  She's  angry,  and  t'other  crying  too  ;  ny 
suit's  cold  : 
I'll  make  your  heart  ache,  stubborn  wench,  for  this  * 
Turn  not  so  angry  from  me ;  I  will  speak  to  you. 
Are  you  grown  proud  with  your  delight,  good'lady  ? 
So  pamper'd  with  your  sport,  you  scorn  to  know  me  ? 

Evan.  I  scorn  you  not;  I  would  yon  soom'd 
not  me,  sir, 
And  forced  me  to  be  weary  of  my  duty ! 
I  know  your  grace  ;  'would  I  had  never  seen  jxra  ! 

Fred.  Because  I  love  yon,  because  I  dote  np^m 
Because  I  am  a  man  that  seek  to  please  yon.   [vi^u. 

Evan.  I  have  man  enough  already  to  content  me. 
As  much,  as  noble,  and  as  worthy  of  me. 
As  all  the  world  can  yield. 

Fred.  That's  but  your  modesty : 
You  have  no  man — nay,  never  look  upon  tut  i 
I  know  it,  lady — no  man  to  content  you; 
No  man  that  can,  or,  at  the  least,  that  dare. 
Which  is  a  poorer  man,  and  nearer  nothing. 

Evan.  Be  nobler,  sir,  inform'd. 

Fred.  I'll  tell  thee,  wench. 
The  poor  condition  of  this  poorer  fellow, 
And  make  thee  blush  for  shame  at  thine  own 
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He  never  tendered  yet  a  husband's  duty 
To  thy  warm  longing  bed. 

Evan.  How  should  he  know  that  ?  I  Aside. 

Fred.  I  am  sure  he  did  not,  for  I  charged  him  no, 
Upon  his  life  I  charged  him,  but  to  try  him. 
Could  any  brave  or  noble  spirit  stop  here  ? 
Was  life  to  be  preferred  before  affection  ? 
Lawful  and  loDg'd-for  t6o  ? 

Evan.  Did  you  command  him  ? 

Fred.  I  did,  in  policy,  to  try  his  spirit. 

Evan.  And  could  he  be  so  dead-cold  to  observe  it  ? 
Brought  I  no  beauty,  nor  no  love  along  with  me  ? 

Fred,  Why,  that  is  it  that  makes  me  soom  to 
name  him. 
I  should  have  lov'd  him,  if  he  had  Tentur'd  for't ; 
Nay,  doted  on  his  bravery. 

Evan.  Only  charged? 
And  with  that  spell  sit  down  I     Dare  men  fight 

bravely. 
For  poor  slight  things,  for  drink,  or  ostentation, 
And  there  endanger  both  their  lives  and.  fortunes. 
And  for  their  lawful  loves  fly  off  with  fear  ? 

Fred.  'Tis  true ;  and  witii  a  cunning  base  fear 
too  to  abuse  thee. 
Made  thee  believe,  poor  innocent  Evanthe, 
Wretched  young  girl,  it  was  his  impotency : 
Was  it  not  so  ?  deny  it. 

Evan.  Oh,  my  anger  ! 
At  my  years,  to  be  cozen'd  with  a  young  man  ! 

Fred.  A  strong  man  too  ;  certain  he  loved  you 
dearly ! 

Evan.  To  have  my  shame  and  love  mingled 
together. 
And  both  flung  on  me  like  a  weight  to  sink  me ! 
I  would  have  died  a  thousand  times ! 

Fred.  So  would  any, 
Any  that  had  the  spirit  of  a  man : 
I  would  have  been  killed  in  your  arms. 

Evan.  I  would  he  had  been. 
And  buried  in  mine  arms  1  that  had  been  noble  : 
And  what  a  monument  would  I  have  made  him  I 
Upon  this  breast  he  should  have  slept  in  peace. 
Honour  and  everlasting  Love  his  mourners  ; 
And  I  still  weeping.  Hill  old  Time  had  tum'd  me. 
And  pitying  powers  above,  into  pure  crystal. 

Frtd.  Hadst  thou  loved  me,  and  had  my  way 
been  stuck 
With  deaths,  as  thick  as  frosty  nights  with  stars, 
I  would  have  ventured. 

Evan.  Sure  there  is  some  trick  in*t : 
Valerio  ne*er  was  coward.  lAtide. 

Fred.  Worse  than  this  too, 
Tamer,  and  seasoning  of  a  baser  nature, 
He  set  your  woman  on  you  to  betray  you, 
Your  bawdy  woman,  or  your  sin-solicitor ; 
(I  pray  but  think  what  this  man  may  deserve  now) 
1  know  he  did,  and  did  it  to  please  me  too. 

Evan.  Good  sir,  afllict  me  not  too  fast !     I  feel 
I  am  a  woman,  and  a  wrong'd  one  too. 
And  sensible  I  am  of  my  abuses. 
Sir,  you  have  loved  me— 

Fred.  And  I  love  thee  still, 
Pity  thy  wrongs,  and  dote  upon  thy  person. 

Evan.  To  set  my  woman  on  me  I  twas  too  base, 

Fred.  Abominable  vile.  [sir. 

Evan.  But  I  shall  fit  him. 

Fred.  All  reason  and  all  law  allows  it  to  you  ; 
And  you're  a  fool,  a  tame  fool,  if  you  spare  him. 

Evan.  You  may  speak  now,  and  happily  prevail 
And  I  beseech  your  grace  be  angry  wiUi  me.  [too ; 


Fred.  I  am  at  heart. — She  staggers  in  her  faith 
And  wiU  fall  off,  i  hope  ;  I'll  ply  her  still.   lAtidt 
Thou  abused  innocence,  I  suffer  with  thee ! 
If  I  should  give  him  life,  he  would  still  betray  thee 
That  fool  that  fears  to  die  for  such  a  beauty. 
Would  for  the  same  fear  sell  thee  unto  misery. 
I  do  not  say  he  would  have  been  bawd  himself  too 

Evan.  FoUow'd  thus  Ui  ?  nay,  then  I  smell  thi 
malice ;  lAside 

It  tastes  too  hot  of  practised  wickedness : 
There  can  be  no  such  man,  I  am  sure  no  gentle< 

man. 
Shall  my  anger  make  me  whore,  and  not  my  plea- 
My  sudden  unoonsiderate  rage  abuse  me  ?     [sure  i 
Come  home  again,  my  frighted  faith,  my  virtue. 
Home  to  my  heart  again ! — He  be  a  bawd  too  ? 

Fred.  I  will  not  say  he  offer'd,  fair  Evanthe. 

Evan.  Nor  do  not  dare  1  'Twill  be  an  impudence 
And  not  an  honour,  for  a  prince  to  lie. 
Fy,  sir,  a  person  of  your  rank  to  trifle  ! 
I  know  you  do  lie. 

Fred.  How? 

Evan.  Lie  shamefully ; 
And  I  could  wish  myself  a  man  but  one  day, 
To  tell  yon  openly,  yon  lie  too  basely ! 

Fred.  Take  heed,  wild  fooU 

Evan.  Take  thou  heed,  thou  tame  devil ! 
Thou  all  Pandora's  box,  in  a  king's  figure  ! 
Thou  hast  almost  whored  my  weak  belief  already, 
A  nd  like  an  engineer  blown  up  mine  honour : 
But  I  shall  countermine,  and  catch  your  mischief 
This  little  fort  you  seek  I  shall  man  nobly. 
And  strongly  too,  with  chaste  obedience 
To  my  dear  lord,  vrith  virtuous  thoughts  that  scon 

you. 
Victorious  Thamyrb  never  won  more  honour 
In  cutting  off  the  royal  head  of  Cyrus, 
Than  I  shall  do  in  conquering  thee.     Farewell ! 
And,  if  thou  canst  be  wise,  learn  to  be  good  too ; 
'I'wdl  give  thee  nobler  lights  than  both  thine  eye 

do. 
My  poor  lord  and  myself  are  bound  to  suffer ; 
And  when  I  see  him  faint  under  your  sentence, 
I'll  tell  you  more;  it  may  be,  then  I'll  yield  too. 

Fred.  Fool  unexampled,  shall  my  anger  follo' 
thee  ?  lExeun 


SCENE    IV.— i^n  Aparimeni  in  Alphonso 

Monastery. 

Enter  Ri/oio  and  Friar  Marco. 

Rug.  Curse  on  our  sights !  our  fond  credulitiei 
A  thousand  curses  on  the  slave  that  cheated  us. 
The  damned  slave ! 

Marco.  We  have  e'en  shamed  our  service. 
Brought  our  best  care  and  loyalties  to  nothing : 

'Tis  the  most  fearful  poison,  the  most  potent 

Heaven  give  him  patience!     Oh,  it  works  mo 
And  tears  him Lord !  [strongl 

Bug.  That  we  should  be  so  stupid 
To  trust  the  arrant' st  villain  that  e'er  flatter'd, 
The  bloodiest  too  !  to  believe  a  few  soft  words  fro 
And  give  way  to  his  prepared  tears  !  [hii 

Alph.  IfVUhin.']  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Bug,  Hark,  friar  Marco ; 
Hark,  the  poor  prince !    That  we  should  be  sit 

blockheads. 
As  to  be  taken  with  his  drinking  first. 
And  never  think  what  antidotes  are  made  for  ! 
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Two  wooden  sculln  we  have,  and  we  deserve  to  be 
hani^'d  for*t : 

For  certainly  it  will  be  laid  to  our  charge ; 

As  certain  too,  it  will  dispatch  him  speedily. 

Which  way  to  tnrn  or  what  to 

Marco.  Let  ns  pray  ! 

Heaven's  hand  is  strong. 

Rug,  The  poison's  strong,  yon  would  say. 

Would  anything — He  comes ;  let's  give  him  com- 
fort. 


»\y 


Axraoiiao  if  tnmgkt  on  a  couek  bjf  two  Friara. 

Alph.  Give  me  more  air,  air,  more  air !  blow, 
blow! 
Open,  thon  Eastern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me  ! 
Distil  thy  cold  dews,  oh,  thou  icy  moon. 
And  rivers  run  through  my  afflicted  spirit ! 
I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire  !     The  raging  Dog-star 
Reigns  in  my  blood!      Oh,  which  way  shall  I 

tnrn  me  ? 
JStna,  and  all  his  flames,  bnm  in  my  head. 
Fling  me  into  the  ocean,  or  I  perish  ! 
Dig,  dig,  dig,  till  the  springs  fly  up. 
The  cold,  cold  springs,  that  I  may  leap  into  'em. 
And  bathe  my  scorcJi'd  limbs  in  their  purling 

pleasures  ! 
Or  shoot  me  up  into  the  higher  region, 
Where  treasures  of  deticious  snow  are  nourish'd, 
And  banquets  of  sweet  hail ! 

Rug.  Hold  him  fast,  firiar ; 
Oh.  how  he  bums  ! 

Alph.  Wliat,  will  ye  sacrifice  me  ? 
Upon  the  altar  lay  my  willing  body. 
And  pile  your  wood  up,  fling  your  holy  incense ; 
And,  as  I  turn  me,  you  shall  see  ail  flame, 
Consuming  flame.   Stand  off  me,  or  you  are  ashes  ! 

Rug.  and  Marco.  Most  miserable  wretches  ! 

Alph,  Bring  hither  Charity, 
And  let  me  hug  her,  fnar :  lliey  say  she's  cold, 
Infinite  cold ;  devotion  cannot  warm  her. 
Draw  me  a  river  of  false  lovers'  tears 
Clean  through  my  breast ;  they  are  Ml,  cold,  and 

forgetful. 
And  will  give  ease.     Let  virgins  sigh  upon  me 
Forsaken  souls  ;  their  sighs  are  precious ; 
Let  them  all  sigh.  Oh,  hell,  hell,  hell  1  oh,  horror ! 

Marco.  To  bed,  good  sir. 

Alph.  My  bed  will  bum  about  me  : 
Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 
I  am  enclosed  !  Let  me  fly,  let  me  fly,  give  room  ! 
Betwiit  the  cold  bear,  and  the  raging  lion. 
Lies  my  safe  way.     Oh,  for  a  cake  of  ice  now, 
To  clap  unto  my  heart  to  comfort  me ! 
Decrepid  Winter,  hang  upon  my  shoulders. 
And  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  icicles 
Like  jewels  round  dx)ut  my  head,  to  cool  me ! 
My  eyes  bum  out,  and  sink  into  their  sockets, 
And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils  I 
I  live  in  hell,  and  several  furies  vex  me  ! 
Ob,  carry  me  where  no  sun  ever  show'd  yet 
A  face  of  comfort,  where  the  earth  is  crystal. 
Never  to  be  dissolved  !  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  firosts,  and  winds 
That  cut  the  stubborn  rocks  and  make  them  shiver : 
Set  me  there,  friends  ! 

Ruy,  Hold  fast :  he  must  to  bed,  friar. 
What  scalding  sweats  he  has ! 

Marco.  He'll  scald  in  hell  for't, 
That  was  the  cause. 

Alph.  Drink,  drink,  a  world  of  drink  1 


an. 


Fill  all  the  cups,  and  all  the  antique 

And  borrow  pots  ;  let  me  have  driiik 

Bring  all  the  wortiiy  drunkards  of  the  tinie* 

The  experienced  drunkards,  let  me  have 

And  let  them  drink  their  worst.  111 

rU  lie  upon  my  back,  and  swallow  vi 

Have  rivers  made  of  cooling  wine  run  throogh 

Kot  stay  for  this  man's  health,  or  this  great  prance 

But  take  an  ocean,  and  begin  to  all !     Oh,  ob  ! 

Marco.  He  cools  a  little  ;  now  away 
And  to  his  warm  bed  presently. 

Alj^.  No  drink  ? 
No  wind  ?  no  cooUng  air? 

Rug,  You  shall  have  anything. — 
His  hot  fit  lessens ;  Heaven  put  in  a  hand 
And  save  his  life ! — ^There's  drink,  sir,  i 
And  all  cool  things.  [dbaoiber. 

Alph.  Away,  away ;  lets  fly  to  'em  ! 

iEiennt, 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  the  Pmlmee. 

Enter  Valskio  and  Evaiitrb. 

Evan,  To  say  yon  were  impotent  1  I  an 
on'tl 

To  make  yourself  no  man  ?  to  a  firesh  maid  too, 
A  longing  maid  ?  upon  h^  wedding-night  alaOt 
To  give  her  such  a  dor  ? 

Val.  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me  ! 

Evan,  Had  you  been  drunk,  't  had  been  cxca»- 
able; 
Or,  like  a  gentleman,  under  the  aorgeon's  lkaiid&. 
And  so  not  able,  there  had  been  some  ooloiir ; 
But  wretchedly  to  take  a  weakness  to  yon, 
A  fearful  weakness,  to  abuse  your  body. 
And  let  a  lie  work  like  a  spell  upon  yon, 
A  lie  to  save  your  life 

Val.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  sweet  ? 

Evan,  You  have  taken  too  much  leaTe,  md  too 
base  leave  too. 
To  wrong  your  love !     Hast  thon  a  noble  spirit  ? 
And  canst  thon  look  up  to  the  people's  loves  ? 
That  call  thee  worthy,  and  not  blush.  Valerio  ? 
Canst  thou  behold  me  that  thou  hast  betray'd  H-ni. 
And  no  shame  touch  thee  ? 

Val.  Shame  attend  the  sinful ! 
I  know  my  innocence. 

Evan,  Ne'er  think  to  face  it,  that's  a  dovble 
weakness. 
And  shows  thee  falser  stiU !    The  kiqg  himsdf. 
Though  he  be  wicked,  and  our  enemy, 
But  juster  than  thon  art,  in  pity  of  my  iigories. 
Told  me  the  truth. 

Val,  What  did  he  tell,  Evanthe  ? 

Evan,  That,  but  to  gain  thy  life  a  fortnight 
longer, 
Thy  loved  poor  life,  thou  gav'st  up  all  my  duties. 

Val.  I  swear  *tis  false !  my  life  and  death 
equal; 
I  have  weigh'd  'em  both,  and  find  'em  but 

fortune. 
But  kings  are  men,  and  live  as  men,  and  die  too. 
Have  the  affections  men  have,  and  their  falsehoods ; 
Indeed,  they  have  more  power  to  make  'em  good. 
The  king's  to  blame  ;  it  was  to  save  thy  life,  wench. 
Thy  innocent  life,  that  I  forbore  thy  bed. 
For  if  I  had  touch'd  thee  thou  hadst  died  ;    he 
swore  it. 
Evan.  And  was  not  I  as  worthy  to  die  noUy, 
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To  make  a  story  for  the  time  that  follows. 
As  he  that  married  me  ?    What  weaknesSi  sir, 
Or  disability,  do  you  see  in  me, 
Either  in  mind  or  body,  to  defrand  me 
Of  snch  an  opportunity  ?  Do  you  think  I  married 
Only  for  pleasure,  or  content  in  lust  ?  [you 

To  lull  you  in  my  arms,  and  kiss  you  hourly  ? 
Was  this  my  end?  I  might  have  been  a  queen,  sir, 
If  that  had  caught  me,  and  have  known  all  cieli- 

cates: 
There's  few  that  would  have  shunn'd  so  fair  an 

oifer. 
Oh,  thou  unfaithful  fearful  man,  thou  hast  killed 

me ! 
In  saving  me  this  way,  thou  hast  destroyed  me, 
Robb'd  me  of  that  thy  love  can  never  give  more ! 
To  be  unable,  to  save  me  9     Oh,  misery  I 
Had  I  been  my  Valerio,  thou  Evanthe, 
I  would  have  lain  with  thee  under  a  gallows, 
Though  the  hangman  had  been  my  Hymen,  and 

the  furies, 
With  iron  whips  and  forks,  ready  to  torture  me ; 
I  would  have  hugged  thee  too,  though  hell  had 

gaped  at  me. 
Save  m^  ^e !  that  expected  to  die  bravely, 
That  would  have  woo'd  it  too.     'Would  I   had 
An  eunuch,  that  had  truly  no  ability,        [married 
Than  such  a  fearful  liar  !     Thou  hast  done  me 
A  scurvy  courtesy,  that  has  undone  me. 

Vai.  I'll  do  no  more ',   since  you're  so  nobly 

fashion'd. 
Made  up  so  strongly,  I'll  take  my  share  with  you; 
Nay.  dear,  Til  learn  of  you. 

Evan.  He  weeps  too,  tenderly  ; 
My  anger's  gone.    Good  my  loni,  pardon  me ; 
And  if  I  have  offended,  be  more  angry  : 
It  was  a  woman's  flash,  a  sudden  valour, 
That  could  not  lie  conceal'd. 

Vai.  I  honour  you ; 
By  all  the  rights  of  holy  marriage. 
And  pleasures  of  chaste  love,  I  wonder  at  yon ! 
You  appear  the  vision  of  a  Heaven  unto  me, 
Stuck  all  with  stars  of  honour  shining  clearly, 
And  all  the  motions  of  your  mind  celestial ! 
Man  is  a  lump  of  earth  ;  the  best  man  spiritless, 
To  such  a  woman  ;  all  our  lives  and  actions 
Bat  counterfeits  in  arras  to  this  virtue. 
Chide  me  again  ;  you  have  so  brave  an  anger. 
And  flows  so  nobly  from  you,  thus  delivered. 
That  I  could  suffer  like  a  child  to  hear  you. 
Nay,  make  myself  guilty  of  some  Cuilts  to  honour 

you. 
Evan.  I'll  chide  no  more;  you  have  robb'd  me 
of  my  courage. 


And  with  a  cunning  patience  check'd  my  impu- 
dence. 
Once  more,  forgiveness !  C^*<  knecl». 

Vol.  Will  this  serve,  Evanthe  ?  iKitta  her. 

And  this,  my  love  ?     Heaven's  mercy  be  upon  us  t 
But  did  he  tell  no  more  ? 

Evan.  Only  this  trifle ; 
You  set  my  woman  on  me,  to  betray  me : 
'Us  true,  she  did  her  best ;  a  bad  old  woman  ! 
It  stirr'd  me,  sir. 

Vai.  I  cannot  blame  thee,  jewel. 

Evan.  And  methought,  when  your  name  was 
sounded  that  way 

Vai.  He  that  will  spare  no  fame,  will  spare  no 
name,  sweet. 
Though,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  am  full  of  weakness. 
And  may  slip  happily  into  some  ignorance. 
Yet  at  my  years  to  be  a  bawd,  and  cozen 
Mine  own  hopes  with  my  doctrine 

Evan.  I  believe  not. 
Nor  never  shall. — Our  time  is  out  to-morrow. 

Vai.  Let's  be  to-night  then  full  of  fruitfulness  ; 
Now  we  are  both  of  one  mind,  let*8  be  happy  ! 
I  am  no  more  a  wanting  man,  Evanthe, 
Thy  warm  embraces  shall  dissolve  that  impotence, 
And  my  cold  lie  shall  vanish  with  thy  kisses. 
You  hours  of  night,  be  long  as  when  Alcmena 
Lay  by  the  lusty  side  of  Jupiter  ; 
Keep  back  the  day,  and  hide  his  golden  beams 
Where  the  chaste  watchful  morning  may  not  find 
Old  doting  Tython,  hold  Aurora  fast,  ['em  : 

And  though  she  blush  the  day-break  from  her 

cheeks. 
Conceal  her  stiU :  Thou,  heavy  wain,  stand  firm, 
And  stop  the  quicker  revolutions ; 
Or,  if  the  day  must  come  to  spoil  our  happiness. 
Thou,  envious  sun,  peep  not  upon  our  pleasure  ! 
Thou,  that  all  lovers  curse,  be  far  off  from  us  ! 

Evan.  Then  let's  to  bed ;  and  this  night,  in  all 

And  chaste  delights [joys 

Enter  Castauocio,  with  a  ffuard. 

Cast,  Stay  !  I  must  part  ye  both ; 
It  is  the  king's  command,  who  bids  me  tell  you. 
To-morrow  is  your  last  hour. 

Vai.  1  obey,  sir  : 
In  Heaven  we  shall  meet,  captain,  where  king 
Dare  not  appear  to  part  us.  [Frederick 

Cast.  Mistake  me  not ; 
Though  I  am  rough  in  doing  of  my  office, 
You  shall  find,  sir,  you  have  a  friend  to  honour 

Vai.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [you. 

Evan.  Pray,  captain,  tell  the  king, 
They  that  are  sad  on  earth  in  Heaven  shall  sing. 

IJSxeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— Alphonso's  Apartment  in  the 

Monastery. 
Enter  Friar  Mabco  and  Ruaio. 
Hug.  Have  you  writ  to  the  captain  of  the  castle  ? 
Marco.  Yes,  and  charged  him, 
Upon  his  soul's  health,  that  he  be  not  cruel ; 
Told  him  Valerio 's  worth  among  the  people, 
.\nd  how  it  must  be  punish'd  in  posterity. 
Though  he  'scape  now. 


Rug.  But  will  not  he,  friar  Marco, 
Betray  this  to  the  king  ? 

Marco.  Though  he  be  stubborn, 
And  of  a  rugged  nature,  yet  he's  honest. 
And  honours  much  Valerio. 

Rug.  How  does  Alphonso  ? 
For  now,  methinks,  my  heart  is  light  again, 
And  pale  fear  fled. 

Marco.  He  is  as  well  as  I  am  ; 
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The  rogue,  against  his  will,  has  saTed  his  life : 
A  desperate  poison  has  re-cnred  the  prince. 
Rug.  To  me,  'tis  most  miracalous. 
Marco.  To  me  too, 
Till  I  consider  why  it  should  do  so  ; 
And  now  I  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  physic : 
It  wrought  upon  the  dull,  cold,  misty  parts, 
That  clogg'd  his  soul,  (which  was  ano^er  poison, 
A  desperate  too)  and  found  such  matter  there, 
And  such  abundance  also  to  resbt  it. 
And  wear  away  the  dangerous  heat  it  brought 

with  it, 
The  pure  blood  and  the  spirits  'scaped  untainted. 
Rug.  'Twas  Heayen's  high  hand,  none  of  So- 

rano*s  pity. 
Marco.  Most  certain  'twas ;  had  the  malidoua 
▼illain 
Gi^en  him  a  cooling  poison,  he  had  paid  him. 

EnUr  CAsnuxxao. 

Rug.  The  captain  of  the  castle  ! 

Marco.  Oh,  you  are  welcome. 
How  does  your  prisoner  ? 

Cati.  He  must  go  for  dead ; 
But  when  I  do  a  deed  of  so  much  yillainy, 
I'll  haye  my  skin  puU'd  o'er  mine  ears,  my  lord  I 
Though  I'm  the  long's,  I  am  none  of  his  ai>u8es. 
How  does  your  royal  charge  ?    That  I  might  see 


once- 


Enter  Ahpwomo  and  Friara. 

Marco.    I   pray  see  now;    you  are  a  trusty 
gentleman. 

Alph.  Good  fathers,  I  thank  Heayen,  I  feel  no 

Ca»t.  He  speaks  again !  [sickness 

Alph.  Nothing  that  bars  the  free  use  of  my  spirit. 
Methinks  the  air  is  sweet  to  me,  and  company 
A  thing  I  coyet  now.     Castruccio  ? 

Catt.  Sir.— 
He  speaks  and  knows !    For  Heayen's  sake,  break 
That  I  may  be  sure  I  sleep  not  I      [my  pate,  lord, 

Alph.  Thou  wert  honest, 
Ever  among  the  rank  of  good  men  counted. 
I  have  been  absent  long  out  of  the  worid, 
A  dream  I  haye  lived.     How  does  it  look,  Cas- 
What  wonders  are  abroad  ?  [truccio? 

Cati.  I  fling  off  duty 
To  your  dead  brother,  (for  he  is  dead  in  goodness) 
And  to  the  liying  hope  of  braye  Alphonso, 
The  noble  heir  of  Nature,  and  of  Honour, 
.1  fasten  my  allegiance. 

Marco.  Softly,  captain ; 
We  dare  not  trust  the  air  with  this  bless'd  secret. — 
Good  sir,  be  close  again;  Heayen  has  restored  you. 
And  by  miraculous  means,  to  your  fair  health. 
And  made  the  instrument  your  enemies'  malice. 
Which  does  prognosticate  your  noble  fortune ; 
Let  not  our  careless  joy  lose  you  again,  sir. 
Help  to  deliyer  you  to  a  farther  dmger. 
I  pray  you  pass  in,  and  rest  awhile  forgotten  ; 
For  iif  your  brother  come  to  know  you  are  well 
And  ready  to  inherit,  as  your  right,  [again, 

Before  we  haye  strei^;th  enough  to  assure  your  life, 
What  will  become  of  you  ?  and  what  shall  we 
Deserye  in  all  opinions  that  are  honest. 
For  our  loss  of  judgment,  care,  and  loyalty  ? 

Rug.  Dear  sir,  pass  in.     Heayen  has  begun  the 
work. 
And  bless'd  us  all ;  let  our  endeayours  follow. 
To  preserye  this  blessing  to  our  timely  issues, 
And  bring  it  to  the  noble  end  we  aim  at : 


Let  our  cares  woric  now,  and  oar  eyes  pidk 
An  hour  to  shew  you  safely  to  your  Babjecta, 
A  secure  hour ! 

Alph.  I  am  oonnaelTd  :  Te  are  fiaitiiliiL 

CasL  Which  hour  shall  not  be  long,  as  wt 
handle  it. 
Once  more,  the  tender  of  my  duty. 

Alph.  Thank  ye. 

Cast.  Keep  yon  the  monastery. 

Rug.  Strong  enough,  I'll  wairant  yon. 


SCENE  II.— ^n  Aparimeni  m  the  Palmet. 
Enter  Tomr  oimI  Fo«l4iiou 

Pod.  Who  are  all  these  that  crowd  abowt  th** 
Those  strange  new  faces  ?  [oooit.  Foe. 

Tong.  They  are  suitoni,  coxcomb. 
Dainty  fine  suitors  to  the  widow-lady.^ 
Thou  hadst  best  make  one  oi  'em ;  thoa  wih  be 

hang'd  as  handsomely 
At  the  month  s  end,  and  with  aa  much  joy  IbDov'c. 
(An't  were  to-morrow)  as  many  moamiiig  bav£» 

for  thee, 
And  holy  nuns,  whose  yestal  fire  ne'er  Tuiishes. 
In  sackdoth  smocks,  as  if  thou  wert 
To  all  the  impious  suburbs  and  the  sink-liofes. 

Pod.  Out,  you  base  rogue ! 

Tong.  Why  dost  abuse  thyadf? 
Thou  art  to  blame ;  I  take  thee  for  a 
But  why  does  not  thy  lord  and  master  marry  her 

Pod.  Why,  she's  his  sbter. 

Tong.  'Tis  the  better,  fool ; 
He  may  make  bold  with  his  own  flesh  and  btoc^ 
For,  o'  my  conscience,  there's  none  dse  will  tnK 

him; 
Then  he  may  pleasure  the  king  at  a  dead  pinc^  toe 
Without  a  MephistophUus,  such  as  thou  an. 
And  engross  the  royal  disease  like  a  tme  snbieeL 

Pod.  Thou  wilt  be  wfatppU 

Tong.  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  be  hang'd  ; 
I  have  lost  a  ducat  else,  which  I  woold  be  loth 
To  yentnre  without  certainty.    They  appear. 

lamitorvpanh 
Pod.  Why,  these  are  rascals. 

Tong.  They  were  meant  to  be  so ; 
Does  thy  master  deserye  better  kindred  ? 

Pod.  Tbere*s  an  old  lawyer, 
Trimm'd  up  like  a  gally-foist;  what  would  he  do 
with  her  ? 

Tong.  As  usurers  do  with  their  gold ;  he  woaid 
look  on  her. 
And  read  her  oyer  once  a  day,  like  a  hard  report. 
Feed  his  dull  eye,  and  keep  his  fingers  itching : 
For  anything  else  she  may  appeal  to  a  parliament. 
Sub  pttnat  and  potieeu  haye  spoiled  his  oodpkce. 
There's  a  physician  too,  older  than  he, 
A  Gallen  GaUinaceus,  but  he  has  lost  his  mgnn ; 
He  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Pod.  I  mark'd  the  man, 
If  he  be  a  man. 

Tong.  He  has  much  ado  to  be  so ; 
Seareloths  and  sirrups  glew  him  close  together. 
He  would  fidl  a-pieces  else:    Mending  of  dke> 

patients. 
And  then  trying  whether  they  be  right  or  no 
In  his  own  person,  (there's  the  honest  care  oo't 
Has  mollified  the  man :  If  he  do  marry  her. 
And  come  but  to  warm  him  well  at  Caput's  bon- 
He  will  bulge  so  subtilly  and  suddenly,  [fiit. 
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You  may  snatch  him  up  by  parcels,  like  a  sea- 
wreck. 
Will  your  worship  go,  and  look  upon  the  rest,  sir, 
And  hear  what  they  can  say  for  themseWes  ? 
Pod,  I'll  follow  thee.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^no/Atfr  in  the  tame. 
Enter  Cajollo,  Mbnallo,  Clxamtrbb,  and  CAsnxxcio. 

Cam,  You  tell  us  wonders  ! 

Cast,  Bat  I  tell  you  truths ; 
They  are  both  weU. 

Men,  Why  are  not  we  in  arms  then  ? 
And  all  the  island  given  to  know 

Cast.  Discreetly 
And  privately  it  must  be  done ;  'twill  miss  else. 
And  prove  our  ruins.     Most  of  the  noble  citizens 
Know  it  by  me,  and  stay  the  hour  to  attend  it. 
Prepare  your  hearts  and  friends,  let  theirs  be  right 
And  keep  about  the  king,  to  avoid  suspicion,  [too, 
When  you  shall  hear  the  castle  bell,  take  courage. 


And  stand  like  men. 


Away !  the  king  is  coming. 
\,Exeunt  aU  but  Caotruccio. 


Enter  Frsdkjucx  and  Sorano. 

Fred.  Now,  captain !  What  have  you  done  with 

your  prisoner  ? 
Cast.  He  is  dead,  sir,  and  his  body  flung  i'  th' 
To  feed  the  fishes ;  'twas  your  will,  I  take  it ;  [sea, 
I  did  it  from  a  strong  commission. 
And  stood  not  to  capitulate. 

Fred.  'Tis  well  done. 
And  I  shall  love  you  for  your  faith.    What  anger 
Or  sorrow  did  he  utter  at  his  end  ? 

Cast.  'Faith,  little,  sir,  that  I  gave  any  ear  to : 
He  would  have  spoke,  but  I  had  no  commission 
To  argue  with  him,  so  I  flung  him  off. 
His  lady  would  have  seen ;  but  I  lock'd  her  up, 
For  fear  her  woman's  tears  should  hinder  us. 

Fred.  'Twas  trusty  still.    I  wonder,  my  Sorano, 
Vre  hear  not  from  the  monastery :  I  believe 
They  gave  it  not,  or  else  it  wrought  not  fully. 
Cast.  Did  you  name  the  monastery  ? 
Fred.  Yes,  I  did,  captain. 
Cast.  I  saw  the  friar  this  morning,  and  Lord 
Rugio, 
Bitterly  weeping,  and  wringing  of  their  hands ; 
And  all  the  holy  men  hung  down  their  heads. 
Sor.  'Tis  done,  I'll  warrant  you. 
Cast.  I  ask'd  the  reason. 
Fred.  What  answer  hadst  thou  ? 
Cast.  This  in  few  words,  sir : 
Your  brother's  dead ;  this  morning  he  deceased. 
I  was  your  servant,  and  I  wept  not,  sir ; 
I  knew  'twas  for  your  good. 

Fred.  It  shall  be  for  thine  too. 
Captain ;  indeed  it  shall. — Oh,  my  Sorano, 
Now  we  shall  live ! 
Sor.  Ay,  now  there's  none  to  trouble  you. 
Fred.  Captain,  bring  out  the  woman ;  and  give 
To  any  suitor  that  shall  come  to  marry  her,    [way 
Of  what  degree  soever. 
Cast.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  l£jnt  CAsmvocso. 

Fred.  Oh,  let  me  have  a  lusty  banquet  after  it ; 
I  will  be  high  and  merry  I 

Sur.  There  be  some  lords 
That  I  could  counsel  you  to  fling  from  court,  sir ; 
I   They  pry  into  our  actions.    They  are  such 
I   The  foolish  people  call  their  country's  honours, 


(Honest  brave  things)  and  style  them  with  such 

titles. 
As  if  they  were  the  patterns  of  the  kingdom  ; 
Which  makes  them  proud,  and  prone  to  look  into 
And  talk  at  random  of  our  actions.  [us, 

They  should  be  lovers,  sir,  of  your  commands. 
And  followers  of  your  will,  bridles  and  curbs 
To  the  hard-headed  commons  that  malign  us. 

Enter  Camillo,  CLaANTHKS,  and  MairAUx). 

They  come  here  to  do  honour  to  my  sister, 

To  laugh  at  your  severity,  and  fright  us : 

If  they  had  power,  what  would  these  men  do  ! 

Do  you  hear,  sir,  how  privily  they  whisper  .' 
Fred.  I  shall  silence  'em, 

And  to  their  shames,  within  this  week,  Sorano ; 

In  the  meantime,  have  patience. 
Sor.  How  they  leer. 

And  look  upon  me  as  I  were  a  monster ! 

And  talk  and  jeer ! — How  I  shall  pull  your  plumes, 
lords, 

How  I  shall  humble  you  within  these  two  days  I 

Your  great  names,  nor  your  country,  cannot  save 
ye. 
FreiL  Let  in  the  suitors. — Yet  submit,  I'll  par- 
don you. 

Enter  Evanthe,  Lawyer,  Fhysioian,  Captain,  Cutpurae, 

and  Tony. 
You  are  half  undone  already ;  do  not  wind 
My  anger  to  that  height,  it  may  consume  yon, 
And  utterly  destroy  thee,  fair  Evanthe ! 
Yet  I  have  mercy. 

Evan.  Use  it  to  your  bawds ; 
To  me  use  cruelty,  it  best  becomes  you. 
And  shews  more  kingly !  I  contemn  your  mercy  I 
It  is  a  cozening  and  a  bawdy  mercy. 
Can  anything  be  hoped  for,  to  relieve  me  ? 
Or  is  it  fit  I  thank  you  for  a  pity, 
When  you  have  kill'd  my  lord  ? 

Fred.  Who  will  have  her  ? 

Evan.  My  tears  are  gone. 
My  tears  of  love  unto  my  dear  Valerio, 
But  I  have  fill'd  mine  eyes  again  with  anger ; 
Oh,  were  it  but  so  powerful  to  consume  you ! 
My  tongue  with  curses  I  have  arm'd  against  you, 
(With  maiden  curses,  that  heaven  crowns  with 

horrors) 
My  heart  set  round  with  hate  against  thy  tyranny. 
Oh  1  'would  my  hands  could  hold  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Wrapt  in  the  thunder  that  the  gods  revenge  with. 
That  like  stem  justice  I  might  fling  it  on  thee  ! 
Thou  art  a  king  of  monsters,  not  of  men. 
And  shortlv  thou  wilt  turn  this  land  to  devils  t 

Fred.  1 11  make  you  one  first,  and  a  wretched 
Come,  who  will  have  her  ?  [devil. — 

Law.  I,  an't  like  your  majesty.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
I  can  make  her  a  jointure  of  any  man's  land  in 

Naples, 
And  she  shall  keep  it  too ;  I  have  a  trick  for  it. 

Tony,  Canst  thou  make  her  a  jointure  of  thine 
Or  thy  ability,  thou  lewd  abridgment  ?  [honesty. 
Those  are  nonsuited  and  flung  o'er  the  bar. 

Phjf.  An't  please  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I  dare  accept  her ;  and  though  old  I  seem,  lady. 
Like  iEson,  by  my  art  I  can  renew 
Youth  and  ability. 

Tony.  In  a  powdering-tub 
Stew  thyself  tender  again,  like  a  cock-chicken ; 
The  broth  may  be  good,  but  the  flesh  is  not  fit  for 
dogs,  sure* 
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Capt.  Lady,  take  me,  and  I'll  maintain  thine 
honour : 
I  am  a  poor  captain,  as  poor  people  call  me, 
Very  poor  people ;  for  my  soldiers,  they 
Are  quartered  in  the  outsides  of  the  city. 
Men  of  ability  to  make  good  a  highway ; 
We  have  but  two  grand  enemies  that  oppose  us. 
The  don  Gout,  and  the  gallows. 

Tony.  I  believe  you ; 
And  both  these  you  will  bind  her  for  a  jointure. — 
Now,  Signer  Firk ! 

Cutpurte.  Madam,  take  me,  and  be  wise : 
I  am  rich  and  nimble,  and  those  are  rare  in  one 
Every  man's  pocket  is  my  treasury,  [man  ; 

And  no  man  wears  a  suit  but  fits  me  neatly. 
Clothes  you  shall  have,  and  wear  the  purest  linen: 
I  have  a  tribute  out  of  every  shop,  lady. 
Meat  you  shall  eat,  (I  have  my  caters  out  too. 
The  best  and  lustiest,)  and  dnnk  good  wine,  good 

hidy, 
Good  quickening  wine,  wine  that  will  make  you 

And  at  the  worst [caper. 

Tony.  It  is  but  capering  short,  sir. 
You  seldom  stay  for  agues  or  for  surfeits ; 
A  shaking  fit  of  a  whip  sometimes  o'ertakes  ye. 
Marry,  you  die  most  commonly  of  choakings ; 
Obstructions  of  the  halter  are  your  ends  ever : 
Pray  leave  your  horn  and  your  knife  for  her  to 
live  on. 
Evan.  Poor  wretched  people,  why  do  you  wrong 
yourselves  ? 
Though  I  fear'd  death,  I  should  fear  you  ten  times 

more; 
You  are  every  one  a  new  death,  and  an  odious  I 
The  earth  will  purify  corrupted  bodies ; 
You'll  make  us  worse,  and  stink  eternally. 
Go  home,  go  home,  and  get  good  nurses  for  you ; 
Dream  not  of  wives. 

Fred.  You  shall  have  one  of  'em. 
If  they  dare  venture  for  you. 

Evan.  They  are  dead  already. 
Crawling  diseases  that  must  creep  into 
The  next  grave  they  find  open :  Are  these  fit  hus- 
bands 
For  her  you  have  loved,  sir  ?  Though  you  hate  me 
And  bate  me  mortally,  as  I  hate  you,  [now. 

Your  nobleness,  (in  that  you  have  done  otherwise. 
And  named  Evanthe  once  as  your  poor  mistress,) 
Might  offer  worthier  choice. 

Fred.  Speak,  who  dare  take  her 
For  one  month,  and  then  die  ? 
Phy.  Die,  sir  ? 
Fred.  Ay,  die,  sir ! 
That's  the  condition. 

Phy.  One  month  is  too  little 
For  me  to  repent  in  for  my  former  pleasure, 
[And]  to  go  still  on,  unless  I  were  sure  she  would 
And  kill  me  delicately  before  my  day.        [kill  me. 
Make  it  up  a  year ;  for  by  that  time  I  must  die, 
My  body  will  hold  out  no  longer. 

Fred.  No,  sir ; 
It  must  be  but  a  month. 

Law.  Then  fSu^well,  madam  1 
This  is  like  to  be  a  great  year  of  dissention 
Among  good  people,  and  I  dare  not  lose  it ; 
There  will  be  money  got. 

Capt.  Bless  your  good  ladyship  ! 
There's  nothing  in  the  grave  but  bones  and  ashes ; 
In  taverns  there's  good  wine,  and  excellent  wenches. 
And  suiigeons  while  we  live. 


Cutpune.  Adieu,  sweet  lady ! 
Lay  me,  when  I  am  dead,  near  a  rich 
I  cannot  pick  his  purse  :  No,  I'll  do  dying ; 
Though  I  steal  Unen,  I'll  not  stteal  my  afamrd  yet. 

AU.  Send  you  a  happy  match !  {^Extm^L 

Tony.  And  you  all  halters ! 
You  have  deserved  'em  richly.    Tliese  do  all  viU 

lanies. 
And  mischiefs  of  all  sorts,  yet  those  they  fear  not : 
To  flinch  where  a  fair  wendi  is  at  the  steke  ! 

Evan.  Come,  your  sentence !  let  me  die !    Ton 
see,  sir. 
None  of  your  valiant  men  dare  venture  on  lae  ; 
A  Month's  a  dangerous  thing. — ^WUl  yoo  then  br 

willing 
To  die  at  the  time  prefixed  ?  That  I  must  know  tsc. 
And  know  it  beyond  doubt. 

Fred.  What  if  I  did,  wench  ? 

Evan,  On  that  condition,  if  I  had  it  oeitahu 
I  would  be  your  any  thing,  and  yon  aboold  msn 
However  in  my  nature  I  abhor  you.  [y^- 

Yet,  as  I  live,  I  would  be  obedient  to  yoa ; 
But  when  your  time  came,  how  I  should  rgoioe ' 
How  then  I  should  bestir  myself  to  thank  yoa  ! 
To  see  your  throat  cut,  how  my  heart  would  lap. 

sir ! 
I  would  die  with  you ;  but  first  I  would  so  tortoir 
And  cow  you  in  your  end,  so  despise  yoo,       [yi-^- 
For  a  weak  and  wretched  coward,  yon  mi 


» 


sure! 
Still  make  you  fear,  and  shake,  despised,  still  Ikl^ 

at  you 

Fred.  Kwvf  with  her  I  let  her  die  instnatly  \ 

Enter  TAX.nio,  dtjyirfjwf. 

Cam.  Stay ;  there's  another,  and  a  jTntV  «■■ ; 
His  habit  shews  no  less.    May  be  his  bttsueaa 
Is  for  this  lady's  love. 

Fred.  Say  why  yon  come,  sir. 
And  what  you  are. 

Vol.  I  am  descended  nobly, 
A  prince  by  birth,  and  by  my  trade  a  aoldMr, 
A  prince's  fellow  ;  Abydos  brought  me  forth  ; 
My  parents,  Duke  Agenor  and  fiiir  Egia  ; 
My  business  hither,  to  renew  my  love 
With  a  young  noble  spirit,  call'd  Valerio  : 
Oar  first  acquaintance  was  at  sea,  in  fig^t 
Against  a  Turkish  man  of  vrar,  a  stout  one. 
Where  lion-like  I  saw  him  shew  his  valour* 
And,  as  he  had  been  made  of  complete  Ttrtae, 
Spirit,  and  fire,  no  dregs  of  dull  eartii  in  him 

Evan.  Thou  art  a  brave  gentleman,  and  bravely 
speak'st  him ! 

Vol.  The  vessel  dancing  under  him  for  joj. 
And  the  rough  whistling  vrinds  becalm'd  to  view 

him, 
1  saw  the  child  of  honour,  for  he  was  young. 
Deal  such  an  alms  amongst  the  spitefiil  pagans, 
(His  towering  sword  flew  like  an  eager  folcoa) 
And  round  about  his  readi  invade  the  Turks  ; 
He  had  intrench'd  himself  in  his  dead  quarries  ; 
The  silver  crescents  on  the  tops  they  carried 
Shrunk  in  their  heads  to  see  his  rage  ao  bloody. 
And  from  his  fury  suffer'd  sad  eclipses ; 
The  game  of  deaUi  was  never  play'd  more  noblj ; 
The  meagre  thief  grew  wanton  in  -his  mischiefis. 
And  his  shrunk  hollow  eyes  smiled  on  his  ruins. 
Evan.  Heaven  keep  this  gentleman  from  bcsn^ 
a  suitor. 
For  I  shall  ne'er  deny  him,  he's  so  noble  ! 
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Vai.  But  what  can  last  long  ?  Strength  and  spi- 
rit wasted. 
And  fresh  supplies  flew  on  upon  this  gentleman  : 
Breathless  and  weary  with  oppression, 
And  almost  kill'd  with  killing,  'twas  mj  chance 
(In  a  tall  ship  I  had)  to  view  the  fight ; 
I  set  into  him,  entertain'd  the  Turk, 
And  for  an  hour  gave  him  so  hot  a  breakfast, 
He  clapp'd  all  linen  up  he  had  to  save  him, 
And  like  a  lover's  thought  he  fled  our  fiiry  : 
There  first  I  saw  the  man  I  loved,  Valerio  ; 
There  was  acquainted,  there  my  soul  grew  to  him, 
And  his  to  me  ;  we  were  the  twins  of  friendship. 

Evan,  Fortune  protect  this  man,  or  I  shall  ruin 
him  I 

Vai,  I  made  this  voyage  to  behold  my  friend. 
To  warm  my  love  anew  at  his  affection ; 
But  since  I  landed,  I  have  heard  his  fate : 
My  father's  had  not  been  to  me  more  cruel. 
I  have  lamented  too,  and  yet  I  keep 
The  treasure  of  a  few  tears,  for  you,  lady ; 
For,  by  description,  you  were  his  Evanthe. 

Evan,  Can  Ife  weep  that's  a  stranger  to  my  story, 
And  I  stand  still  and  look  on  ?    Sir,  I  thank  you ! 
If  noble  spirits  after  their  departure 
Can  know,  and  wish,  certain  his  soul  gives  thanks 

too. 
There  are  your  tears  again ;  and  when  yours  fail, 

sir, 
Pray  you  call  to  me,  I  have  some  store  to  lend  yon. 
Your  name? 

Ka/.  Urbino. 

Evan,  That  I  may  remember. 
That  little  time  I  have  to  live,  your  friendships^ 
My  tongue  shall  study  both. 

Fred,  Do  you  come  hither 
Only  to  tell  Uiis  story,  prince  Urbino  ? 

Vai,  My  business  now  is,  sir,  to  woo  this  lady. 

Evan,  Blessing  defend  you  1  do  you  know  the 
danger? 

Vol.  Yea,  and  I  fear  it  not ;  danger  'a  my  play- 
fellow ; 
Since  I  was  man,  't  has  been  my  best  companion. — 
I  know  your  doom ;  'tis  for  a  month  you  give  her, 
And  then  his  life  you  take  that  marries  "her. 

Fred,  'Tis  true ;  nor  can  your  being  bom  a 
If  you  accept  the  offer,  free  you  from  it.     [prince, 

Vai.  I  not  desire  it ;  1  have  cast  the  worst. 
And  even  that  worst  to  me  is  many  blessings. 
I  loved  my  friend,  not  measured  out  by  time, 
Nor  hired  by  circumstance  of  place  and  honour ; 
But  for  his  wealthy  self  and  worth  I  loved  him, 
His  mind  and  noble  mold  he  ever  moved  in ; 
And  woo  his  friend,  because  she  was  worthy  of 
The  only  relic  that  he  left  behind,  sir,  [him, 

To  give  his  ashes  honour. — Lady,  take  me. 
And  in  me  keep  Valerie's  love  alive  still. 
When  I  am  gone,  take  those  that  shall  succeed  me : 
Heaven  must  want  light,  before  you  want  a  hus- 
band. 
To  raise  up  hein  of  love  and  noble  memory, 
To  your  unfortunate 

Evan.  Am  I  still  hated  ? 
Hast  thou  no  end,  oh,  fiiteof  my  affliction  ? 
Was  I  ordain'd  to  be  a  common  murdress  ? 
And  of  the  best  men  too  ?  Good  sir 

Vai,  Peace,  sweet ! 
Look  on  my  hand.  i  A  pari. 

Evan.  I  do  accept  the  gentleman. — 
I  faint  with  joy !  lAtide. 


Fred,  I  stop  it !  None  shall  have  her  ! 
Convey  this  stranger  hence. 

Vol.  I  am  no  stranger !  [Throwt  off  hie  disffuise.'] 
Hark  to  the  bell  that  rings ! 
Hark,  hark,  proud  Frederick,  that  was  king  of 

mischief  1 
Hark,  thou  abhorr'd  man!  dost  thou  hear  thy 

sentence  ? 
Does  not  this  bell  ring  in  thine  ears  thy  ruin  ? 

Fred,  What  bell  is  this  ? 

Cam,  The  castle-bell.     Stand  sure,  sir, 
And  move  not ;  if  you  do,  you  perish. 

Men,  It  rings  your  knell ! — Alphonso  !    king 

All.  Alphonso  !  king  Alphonso !      [Alphonso  ! 

Fred,  I  am  betray'd  I — 
Lock  fast  the  palace. 

Cam.  We  have  all  the  keys,  sir. 
And  no  door  here  shall  shut  without  our  licence. 

Cle,  Do  you  shake  now,  lord  Sorano  ?  no  new 
trick? 
Nor  speedy  poison  to  prevent  this  business  ? 
No  bawdy  meditation  now  to  fly  to  ? 

Fred,  Treason,  treason,  treason ! 

Cam.  Yes,  we  hear  you. 
And  we  have  found  the  traitor  in  your  shape,  sir ; 
We'll  keep  him  fast  too.  IThey  telu  him. 

Enter  Alphonso,  Ruoio,  Maroo,  CASfXitoccio,  and  Maria, 

iri7A  Guards. 
Fred,  Recovered  !  Then  I  am  gone ; 
The  sun  of  all  my  pomp  is  set  and  vanish'd. 
Alph.  Have  you  not  forgot  this  face  of  mine, 
king  fVederick  ? 
Brother,  I  am  come  to  see  you  and  have  brought 
A  banquet,  to  be  merry  with  your  grace : 

iSkamHng  the  phial. 
I  pray  sit  down,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty, 
And  eat,  eat  freely,  sir.    Why  do  you  start  ? 
Have  you  no  stomach  to  the  meat  I  bring  you  ? 
Dare  you  not  taste  ?  have  ye  no  antidotes  ? 
You  need  not  fear ;    Sorano  's  a  good  apothecary. 
Methinks  you  look  no|  well ;  some  fresh  wine  for 
Some  of  the  same  he  sent  me  by  Sorano  ;      [him, 
I  thank  yon  for't,  it  saved  my  life,  I  am  bound  to 

you; 
But  how  'twill  work  on  you 1  hope  your  lord- 
ship 
Will  pledge  him  too  :  methinks  you  look  but  scur- 
And  would  be  put  into  a  better  colour ;  [^ilyi 

But  I  have  a  candied  toad  for  your  good  lordship. 
Sar,  'Would  I  had  anything  that  woold  diBj)atch 
So  it  were  down,  and  I  out  of  this  fear  once  !   [me, 
Fred,  Sir,  thus  low,  as  my  duty  now  compels 
me,  [//e  and  Makia  knea. 

I  do  confess  my  unbounded  sins,  my  errors, 
And  feel  within  my  soul  the  smarts  already. 
Hide  not  the  noble  nature  of  a  brother, 
The  pity  of  a  friend,  from  my  afflictions ; 
Let  me  a  while  lament  my  misery. 
And  cast  the  load  off  of  my  wantonness, 
Before  I  find  your  fury ;  then  strike  home ; 
(1  do  deserve  the  deepest  blow  of  Justice) 
And  then  how  willingly,  oh  death,  I'll  meet  thee ! 
Alph,    Rise,   madam;    those  sweet  tears   are 

£)tent  speakers : — 
er,  live ;  but  in  the  monastery 
Where  I  lived,  with  the  self-same  silence  too : 
I  '11  teach  yon  to  be  good  against  your  will,  brother ! 
Your  tongue  has  done  much  harm  ;  that  must  be 

dumb  now : 
The  daily  pilgrimage  to  my  father's  tomb 
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(Tean,  sighs,  and  groans,  yon  shall  wear  ont  your 

*     days  with, 
And  tme  ones  too)  yon  shall  perform,  dear  brother ; 
Your  diet  shall  be  slender  to  enforce  these ; 
Too  light  a  penance,  sir ! 

Fred.  I  do  confess  it. 

Alph.  Sorano,  you  shall — 

Sor.  How  he  studies  for  it !  [Atide. 

Hanging's  the  least  part  of  my  penance,  certain. 

[EvAiiTHa  kmUU. 

Alph.  What  kdy's  that  that  kneels  ? 

CasL  The  chaste  ETanthe. 

Alph,  Sweet,  your  petition  ? 

Evan,  'Tis  for  this  bad  man,  sir. 
Abominable  bad,  but  yet  my  brother. 

Alph,  The  bad  man  shall  attend  as  bad  a  master, 
And  both  shall  be  confined  within  the  monastery : 
His  rank  flesh  shall  be  pull'd  with  daily  fasting ; 
But  once  a-week  he  shaU.  smell  meat,  he'll  siufeit 

else  ; 
And  his  immodest  mind  compelled  to  prayer  ; 
On  the  bare  boards  he  shall  Ue,  to  remember 
The  wantonness  he  did  commit  in  beds ; 
And  drink  fair  water;  that  will  ne*er  enflame  him : 
He  saTcd  my  life,  though  he  purposed  to  destroy 
me,  [rable. — 

For  which  I'll  sare  his,  though  I  make  it  mise- 


Madam,  at  court  I  shall  desire  yo«r  cofrnpanj' ; 
You  are  wise  and  virtuous  ;  when  ym  pJeatse  to 

visit 
My  brother  Frederick,  you  shall  have  our  licence. — 
My  dear  best  friend  Valerio  I 

Vai.  Save  Alphonso ! 

AU.  Long  live  Alphonso,  king  of  us,  and  Naples ! 

Alph,  Is  this  the  lady  that  the  wonder  goes  on  r 
Honour'd  sweet  maid !  Here,  take  her,  my  Valeric ; 
The  king  now  gives  her,  she  is  thine  own  vrickoc: 

fear. — 
Brother,  have  you  so  much  provision  dint  is  good. 
Not  seaaon'd  by  Sorano  and  his  cooks. 
That  we  may  venture  on  with  honest  snficty. 
We  and  our  friends  ? 

Frtd,  All  that  I  have  is  yours,  nr. 

Alph,  Come  then ;  let's  in,  and  end  this  nup- 
Then  to  our  coronation  with  all  speed ! —      [tial : 
My  virtuous  maid,  this  day  I*U  be  your  biide-maa. 
And  see  you  bedded  to  your  own  desires  too. — 
Beshrew  me,  lords,  who  u  not  merry  hates  bk  ! 
Only  Sorano  shall  not  bear  my  cup. 
Come,  now  foiget  old  pains  and  injuries. 
As  I  must  do,  and  drown  all  in  fair  bealdis : 
That  kingdom's  blessed,  where  the  king  bcgms 
His  true  love  first,  for  there  all  loves  are  twins. 


EPILOGUE. 

Wb  have  your  favours,  gentlemen,  and  you 
Have  our  endeavours  (dear  friends,  grudge  not  now.) 
There's  none  of  yon,  but  when  you  please  can  sell 
Many  a  lame  horse,  and  many  a  fair  tale  tell ; 
Can  put  off  many  a  maid  unto  a  friend. 
That  was  not  so  since  th'  action  at  Mile-end : 
Ours  is  a  virgin  yet,  and  they  that  love 
Untainted  flesh,  we  hope  our  friends  will  provOi. 


THE    PILGRIM. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Two  Otntlemen,  Friend*  to  Au^Boitao. 


GoTnuroR  qf  Segovia, 
VsROuoo,  a  Captain  under  Mm. 
Alpmonho,  an  old  anprp  OenUeinan, 
Curio,      ) 

Pkoro,  the  PiLomuf ,  a  noble  OenUewuiHt  Servant 

to  Amnda. 
An  Old  Pilgrim. 
RoDBRuio,  Rival  to  Pkdbo,  Captain  t/ the  Outlawe. 

LOPBZ,    1 

Jaquss,  ' 

Four  other  Outlaws. 

A  Qenilemaa  of  the  Counlrp. 


Two  Outlaws  under  Boosrioo. 


Madmen, 


Haster  and  Keepers  qf  the  Mad  FoOu, 
A  Scholar, 
A  Parson, 
An  Engliabman, 
JsMKiif,  a  WelshvMn, 
CourtlerB,  Porter,  Three  Gentlemen,  and  Four 
Peasants. 

Ax.iin>A,  Daughter  to  Aumonao. 
JuLKTTA,  AuxDA*B  Maid,  a  Witty  Lau, 
Fool. 
Ladies. 


SCENB, — Srgotu,  Alphonso*8  MsiGHBODUifG  Castls,  anp  thb  circumjacbnt  Couktry. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE    I,— The  Country.    A  Room  in  the 
CoMlle  q/*  Alphonso. 

Enter  Ax,raonm,  Curio,  and  Sbbbrto. 

Curio,  Signior  Alphonso,  you  are  too  ragged  to 
Believe,  too  full  of  liarshness.  [her, 

Alph,  Yes,  it  seems  so  ! 

Seb,  A  father  of  so  sweet  a  child,  so  happy, 
(Fy,  sir  !)  so  excellent  in  all  endowments, 
In  blessedness  of  beauty,  such  a  mirror  ! 

Alph,  She  is  a  fool ;  away ! 

Seb.  Can  you  be  angry  ? 
Can  any  wind  blow  rough  upon  a  blossom 
So  fair  and  tender  ?    Can  a  fatfaer*8  nature, 
A  noble  father  too 

Alph,  All  this  is  but  prating : 
Let  her  be  ruled  ;  let  her  observe  my  humour ; 
With  my  eyes  let  her  see  ;  with  my  ears  listen : 
I  am  her  father ;  I  begot  her,  bred  her, 
And  I  will  make  her 

Curio,  No  doubt,  you  may  compel  her ; 
But  what  a  mischievous  unhappy  fortune 
May  wait  upon  this  will  of  yours,  as  commonly 
Such  forcings  ever  end  in  hates  and  rains  ! 

Alph.  Is't  not  a  man  I  wish  her  to  ?  a  strong 
man  ? 
What  can  she  have?  what  could  she  have?  a 

gentleman  ? 
A  young  man  ?  and  an  able  man  ?  a  rich  man  ? 
A  handsome  man  ?  a  valiant  man  ?  do  you  mark  me .' 
None  of  yonr  pieced  companions,  your  pined  gal> 

hints. 
That  fly  to  fitters,  with  every  flaw  of  weather ; 
None  of  your  imped  bravadoes :     What  can  she 
Is't  not  a  mettled  man,  fit  for  a  woman  ?  [ask  more  ? 
A  strong-chin'd  man?  I'll  not  be  fool'd,  nor  flurted ! 


Seb,  I  grant  you,  Roderigo  is  all  these. 
And  a  brave  gentleman :  Must  it  therefore  follow 
Upon  necessity  she  must  dote  upon  him  ? 
Will  you  allow  no  liberty  in  choosing  ? 

Curio,  Alas !  she's  tender  yet. 

Alph.  Enough,  enough,  enough,  sir ; 
She's  malleable,  she'll  endure  the  hammer : 
And  why  not  that  strong  workman  that  strikes 

deepest? 
Let  me  know  that:  She's  fifteen,  with  the  vantage, 
And  if  she  be  not  ready  now  for  manage^-^ 

Seb.  You  know  he  is  a  banish'd  man,  an  outlaw, 
And  how  he  lives  ;  his  nature  rough  and  bloody 
By  customary  rapines  :  Now,  her  sweet  humour, 
That  is  as  easy  as  a  calm,  and  peaceful ; 
All  her  affections,  like  the  dews  on  roses ; 
Fair  as  the  flowers  themselves,  as  sweet  and  gentle ; 
How  would  you  have  these  meet  ? 

Alph,  A-bed,  a-bed,  sir : 
Let  her  be  the  fairest  rose,  and  the  sweetest. 
Yet  I  know  this  fair  rose  must  have  her  prickles. 
I  grant  you,  Roderigo  is  an  outlaw ; 
An  easy  composition  calls  him  in  again. 
He  is  a  valiant  man,  and  he's  a  rich  man, 
And  loves  the  fool ;  a  little  rough  by  custom  ; 
She'll  like  him  ten  times  better.  She'll  dote  upon 

him; 
If  e*er  they  come  to  grappling,  run  mad  for  him : 
But  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrel, 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  dares  her  daily; 
Some  flick'ring  slave  I 

Curio,  1  dare  not  think  so  poorly. 

Alph.  Something  there  is,  and  must  be ;  but  I 
shall  scent  it, 
And  hunt  it  narrowly. 

Seb.  I  never  saw  her  yet 
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Make  offer  at  the  least  glance  of  affection, 
Bat  stiU  so  modest,  wise 

Alph.  They  are  wise  to  gull  as. 
There  was  a  fellow,  old  Ferando's  son, 
(I  must  confess  handsome,  bat  my  enemy. 
And  the  whole  family  I  hate,)  young  PecLno ; 
That  fellow  I  have  seen  her  gaxe  apon, 
And  turn,  and  gaze  again,  and  make  sach  offers 
As  if  she  would  shoot  her  eyes  like  meteors  at  him : 
But  that  cause  stands  removed. 

Curio.  Yoa  need  not  doubt  him. 
For  long  since  (as  'twas  thought,  on  a  grieved 

conscience) 
He  left  his  father  and  his  friends  ;  more  pity ! 
For  truth  reports  he  was  a  noble  gentleman. 

Alj^.  Let  him  be  what  he  will,  he  was  a  beggar! 
And  there  I'll  leave  him. 

Seb.  The  more  the  court  most  answer. 
Bat  certainly  I  think,  though  she  might  favour 

him. 
And  love  his  goodness,  (as  he  was  an  honest  man,) 
She  never  with  loose  eyes  stuck  on  his  person. 

Alph,    She  is  so  foil  of  conscience  too,  and 
charity, 
And  outward  holiness,  she  wUl  undo  me  ; 
Relieves  more  beggars  than  an  hospital ; 
And  ail  poor  rogues,  that  can  but  say  their  prayers. 
And  turn  their  pipes  to  lamentations, 
She  thinks  she's  bound  to  dance  to. 

Enter  Ai.iNOA  and  JvhamA. 

Good  morrow  to  you ! 

And  that's  as  you  deserve  too.  You  know  my  mind, 
And  study  to  observe  it ;  do  it  chearfully, 
And  readily,  and  home  ! 

Aiin.  I  shall  obey  you ; 
But,  noble  sir, 

Alph.  Come,  come,  away  with  your  flatteries, 
And  your  fine  phrases 

Curio.  Pray  you  be  gentle  to  her. 

Aiph,  I  know  'em,  and  know  your  feats  !     If 
you  will  find  me 
Noble  and  loving,  seek  me  in  your  duty ; 
You  know  I  am  too  indulgent 

Seb.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

Alph,  To  your  devotions ;  1  take  no  good  thing 

from  you — 

Come,  gentlemen,  leave  pitying  and  moaning  of  her, 

And  praising  of  her  virtues,  and  her  whim-whams  : 

It  makes  her  proud  and  sturdy.  lExiL 

Seb,  Curio.  Good  hours  wait  on  you.     lExeunL 

Alin,  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen :  I  want  such  com- 
forts. 
I  would  thank  you  too,  father,  but  your  cruelty 
Hath  almost  made  me  senseless  of  my  duty ; 
Yet  still   I   must  know — 'would   I  had  known 

nothing ! 
What  poor  attend  my  charity  to-day,  wench  ? 

Jul.  Of  all  sorts,  madam  i  your  open-handed 
bounty 
Makes  'em  flock  every  hour :  Some  worth  your 

But  others  that  have  made  a  trade  of  begging. 

Alin.  Wench,  if  they  ask  it  truly,  I  must  give  it: 
It  takes  away  the  ^oly  use  of  charity 
To  examine  wants. 

Jul,  I  would  yf»u  would  be  merry ! 
A  chearful-giving  hand,  as  I  think,  madam, 
Requires  a  heart  as  chearful. 

Alin,  Alas,  Juletta, 


What  is  there  to  be  merry  at  ?  what  jo;  aov. 
Unless  we  fool  our  own  afflicdoDS, 
A^d-make  them  shew  ridiculoos? 

^ul.  Sure,  madam. 
You  could  not  seem  thus  serious,  if  joa  ict 
Thus  sad  and  full  of  tlioagfats.  Imimet 

Alin.  Married  ?  to  whom,  wench  ? 
Thou  think'st  if  there    be  a  young  banker 

fellow. 
As  those  are  plentiful,  our  cares  are  quenckM  f^'i 

Jul,  Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  handsooie  ftlw<. 
If  he  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one. 
Is  even  as  good  a  pill  to  purge  this  mdaocholj. 
As  ever  Giden  gave ;  I  am  sure  more  natval. 
And  merrier  for  the  heart,  than  wine  and  safr^s 
Madam,  a  wanton  youth  is  such  a  cataphsm  I 

AUn,  Who  has  been  thy  tutor,  weack? 

Jul,  Even  my  own  though^,  lady ; 
For  though  I  be  barr'd  the  liberty  of  talkine. 
Yet  I  can  think  anha|^ily,  and  as  near  tke  atn 
'Faith,  marry,  and  be  merry.  [mkui 

Alin,  Who  will  have  me  ? 
Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  tettish  giil? 
(It  may  be  proud,  and  to  that  vice  expoiorfal. 
Wlio  can  assure  himself  I  shall  live  honeit? 

Jul.  Let  every  man  take  his  fortane. 

Alin.  And,  o'  my  conscience. 
If  once  I  grow  to  breeding,  a  wh<^  kn^gdom 
Will  not  contain  my  stock. 

JtU.  The  more  the  merrier : 
'Tis  brave  to  be  a  mother  of  new  nations. 

Alin,  Why,  I  should  bury  a  hundred  hwbai:* 

Jul,  'Tis  no  matter, 
As  long  as  yon  leave  sufficient  men  to  stork  vn 

Alin.  Is  this  thy  mirth?  are  these  the  jop 
marriage? 
Away,  light-headed  fool !  are  these  contenti»art> 

If  I  could  find  a  man 

Jul.  You  may,  a  thousand. 

Alin,  Mere  men  I  know  I  Biay:'And  1*^*' 
Has  Uberty  (at  least  she'U  venture  foKit)  i'*^^ 
To  be  a  monger,  and  become  the  time  too ; 
But  to  enjoy  a  man,  from  whose  example* 
As  from  a  compass,  we  may  steer  our  fbrtuM^ 
Our  actions,  and  our  age,  and  safe  airiTe  at 
A  memory  that  shall  become  our  ashes. 
Such  things  are  few/and  far  to  seek  ;  »  ^^'^ , 
That   can    but    rightly    manage    the  wiW  ^*^ 
Woman,  \  ^ 

And  sweeUy  govern  with  her)-Bat  no  ibo«  ^ 

this,  wench ;  '- 

'Tis  not  for  thy  discourse :    Let's  in,  ao^^    . 
What  poor  afflicted  wait  our  charity.         i^'^ 


SCENE  II.— B</br»  the  CaaHe-f^- 
Enter  a  Fnrter./imr  Benan,  Fdmio.  and  OW  P^P^ 
Par.  Stand  off,  and  keep  your  nnks  I    T»w^ 

foot  further ;  :^^.-t«a 

There  louse  yourselves  with  reason  and  **^^ 
The  sun  shines  warm ;  the  further  still  the  bener 
Your  beasts  wiU  bolt  anon,  and  then  'tis  daBg««^" 

1  Beg,  Heaven  bless  our  mistress ! 
Por,  Does  the  crack  go  that  way  ? 

'Twill  be  o'  the  other  side  anon. 

2  Beg.  Pray  you,  friend ^y^ 

Por.  Your  friend  .>  and  why  your  finfl***  ■  **" 

goodman  Turncoat, 
What  dost  thou  see  within  me,  or  without  tst* 
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Or  what  itch  dost  thoa  know  upon  me,  tell  me, 
That  I  should  be  thy  friend  ?  What  do  I  look  like  ? 
Any  of  thy  acquaintance  hung  in  gibbets  ? 
Hast  thou  any  friends,  kindreid,  or  alliance. 
Or  any  higher  ambition  than  an  alms-basket  ? 

2  Beg,  I  would  be  your  worahip's  friend. 
Por.  So  you  shall*  sirrah, 

When  I  quarter  the  same  louse  with  you. 

3  Beg.  'Tis  twelve  o'clock. 

Por.  'Tifl  ever  so  with  thee,  when  thou  hast 
done  scratching, 

For  that  provokes  thy  stomach  to  ring  noon. 

Oh,  the  infinite  seas  of  porridge  thou  hast  swal- 
low'd ! 

And  yet  thou  look'st  as  if  they  had  been  but 
glisters: 

Thou  feed'st  abuodanoe,  thou  hadst  need  of  sus- 
tenance. / 

Alms  do  you  call  it  to  relieve  the^e  rascals? 

Nothing  but  a  general  rot  of  sheep  can  satisfy  'em  f) 

Bnttr  AJLpHoirao,  Cubic,  and  BMumtao. 

Alph.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  how  she  would  undo 
What  marts  of  rog^ues  and  beggars !  [me  ? 

Seb,  It  is  charity, 
Methiuks,  you  are  bound  to  love  her  for. 

Aiph.  Yes,  I  warrant  you ! 
If  men  could  sail  to  Heaven  in  porridge-pots. 
With  masts  of  beef  and  mutton,  vrhat  a  voyage 

should  I  make  !— . 
What  are  all  these  ? 

1  Beg,  Poor  people,  an't  like  jovtr  worship  ! 

2  Beg.  Wretched  poor  people  1 

3  Beg.  Very  hungry  people ! 
Alph,  And  very  lousy. 
^Beg.  Yes,  forsooth,  so,  so. 

Por.  rU  undertake  five  hundred  head  about  'em. 
And  that's  no  needy  grasier^ 

Alph.  What  are  you  ? 

Old  Pil,  Strangers  that  are  come  to  wonder  at 
your  charity. 
Yet  people  poor  enough  to  beg  a  blessing. 

Curio.  Use  them  with  favour,  sir ;  their  shows 
are  reverend. 
It  seems  ye  are  holy  pilgrims  ? 

Old  PU.  You  efuess  right,  sir ; 
And  bound  fir  off,  to  offer  our  devotions. 

Alph.  What  make  ye  this  way .'    We  keep  no 
relics  here. 
Nor  holy  shrines. 

Old  pa.  The  holiest  we  e'er  heard  of ; 
You  keep  a  living  monument  of  goodness, 
A  daughter  of  that  pious  excellence. 
The  very  shrines  of  saints  sink  at  her  virtues. 
And  sweat  they  cannot  hold  pace  with  her  pieties^ 
We  come  to  see  this  lady ;  not  with  prophane  eyes. 
Nor  wanton  bloods,  to  dote  upon  her  beauties. 
But,  through  our  tedious  ways,  to  beg  her  blessings. 

Alph,  Thi«  is  a  new  way  of  begging,  and  a  neat 
one/ 
And  this  cri^  money  for  reward ;  good  store  too : 
-These  commendations  b^  not  with  bag  and  bottle) 
Well,  well,  the  sainting  of  this  woman,  gentlemen, 
I  know  what  it  most  come  to;  these  women-saints 
Are  plaguy  heavy  saints,  they  out- weigh  a  he-saint 
Three  thousand  thick ;  I  know,  I  feel. 

Seb.  You  are  more  afraid  than  hurt,  sir.^ 

Alph,  Have  you  your  commendations  ready  too? 

[Jo  Pkdho. 
He  bows  and  nods. 

9  9 


Curio*  A  handsome  well-built  person. 
Alph.  What  country-craTcr  are  you  ? — Nothing 
A  puppet-pilgrim  ?  [but  motion  ? 

Old  PH.  He's  a  stranger,  sir ;  ^ 

This  four  days  I  have  travell'd  in  his  company. 
But  little  of  his  business,  or  his  language, 
As  yet  I  have  understood. 

Seb'  Both  voung  and  handsonip ; 
Only  the  sun  has  Iwen  too  saucvMth  him. 
Alph.  Woiud-^ou  have  money,  sir,  or  meat? 
what  kind  of  blessing 
Does  your  devotion  look  for  ?— Still  more  ducking ! 
Be  there  any  saints  that  understand  by  signs  only? 
More  motion  yet  ?— -Thjs  is  the  prettiest  Pilgrim, 
The  pink  of  Pilgrims  IM'll  be  for  you,  sir : 
Do  you  discourse  with  signs  ?    You're  heartily 
welcome/  [Q^«  him  a  pUet  qfgold. 

A  poor  malicum  ! — ^Very  good  gold,  sir ; 
But  holy  men  affect  a  better  treasure : 
I  kept  it  for  your  goodness ;  but,  ne'ertfaeless. 
Since  it  can  prove  but  burtiiensome  to  your  holi- 
ness, 
And  you  affect  light  prayer,  fit  for  carriage, 
rU  put  this  up  again. 
Curio,  You  are  too  nnreverent. 
Alph.  You  talk  too  broad.     Must  I  give  way, 
and  wealth  too, 
To  every  toy  that  carries  a  grave  seeming  ? 
Must  my  good  angels  wait  on  him  ?-pIf  the  proud 

hilding  \^ 

Would  yield  but  to  my  will,  and  know  her  duty, 
I  know  what  I  would  suffer.  ^^ 
Seb.  Good  sir,  be  patient !  ) 
e  wrongs  you  do  these  men  may  light  on  you. 
oo  heavy  too  ;  and  then  you'll  wish  you  had  said 
lessT^ 

A  comely  and  meet  usage  becomes  strangers. 
Alph.  We  shall  have  half  the  kingdom  strangers 
shortly. 
An  this  fond  prodigality  be  suffer'd  ; 
But  I  must  be  an  ass !     See  'em  relieved,  sirrah. 
If  I  were  young  again,  I  would  sooner  get  bear- 
whelps. 
And  safer  too,  than  any  of  these  she-saints ! 
'But  I  will  break  her. \ 

Curio,  Such  a  face,  for  certain  ! 
Seb,  Methinks  I  have  seen  it  too ;  but  we  are 
cozen'd.  ,  | 

But  fSur  befal  thee.  Pilgrim  !  khou  look'st  lovel^.. 
C£'jr<«ifil  ALPOOifltfTClMtiOt  and  Hbbkrto. 
Por.  Will  ye  troop  up,  ye  porridge  regiment  ? 
Captain  Poor's-quarter,  will  you  move  ? 

EfUer  AiAKDA  atui  Julbtta. 

Alin,  vYou  dull  knave,^ 
Are  not  these  wretches  served  yet  ? 

Reggare.  'Bless  my  mistress ! 

Alin,  Do  you  make  sport,  sir,  with  their  mise- 
YoW drowsy  rogat\  [ries ? 

Por.  They  are  too  high  fed,  madam  ; 
Thdr  stomachs  are  asleep  yet. 

filin.  Serve  'em  plentifully. 
Or  I'll  serve  you  out  next ;  even  out  o'  doors. 
And  serve  'em  quickly  too  J  [sirrah ! 

Beggars.  Heaven  bless  the  lady ! 

Alin.  Bless  the  good  end  I  mean  it  for. 

Jui.  I  would  I  knew  it ! 
If  it  be  for  any  man's  sake,  I'U  cry  "  amen"  too. 
Well,  madam,  you  have  e'en  as  pretty  a  port  of 
pensioners^-^ 


Tb< 
(Toe 
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Aim.  Vain  glory  would  seek  more,  and  hand- 
somer; 
But  I  appeal  to  Virtue  what  mj  end  is — 

[flxewiil  Beggars. 

What  men  are  these  ? 

Jul.  It  seems  thej  are  holy  Pilgrims. 
That  handsome  youth  should  suffer  such  a  penance ! 
Would  I  were  e'en  the  saint  they  make  their  irows 

to! 
How  easily  I  would  grant ! 

Old  Pil.  HeaTen's  grace  in-wheel  yon, 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwdl  ahout 

you! 
Abundance  be  your  Mend !  and  holy  Charity 
Be  ever  at  your  hand,  to  crown  you  glorious ! 

Alin,  I  thank  you,  sir.  Peace  guide  your  travels 

too, 

And  what  you  wish  for  most,  end  all  your  troubles ! 

Remember  me  by  this ;  and  in  your  prayers, 

When  your  strong  heart  melts,  mediate  my  poor 

fortunes.  IGives  morug. 

Old  Pil.  AU  my  devotions  wait  upon  your  ser- 
vice! 

Alin.  Are  you  of  this  country,  sir  ? 

Old  Pil.  Yes,  worthiest  lady. 
But  far  off  bred ;  my  fortunes  farther  firom  me. 

Alin.  Gentle,  I  dare  believe  ? 

Old  PH.  I  have  lived  freer,,  — . 

Alin,  I  am  no  inquisitor;  ^hat  were  too  curious. / 
Whatever  vow  or  penance  pulls  you  on,  sir. 
Conscience,  or  love,  or  stubborn  disobedience. 
The  saint  you  kneel  to,  hear,  and  ease  your  travels! 

Old  Pil.  Yours  ne'er  begin!  and  thus  I  seal  my 
prayers.  IBxit. 

Alin.  How  constantly  this  man  looks  !  how  he 
sighs ! 
Some  great  affliction  hatches  his  devotions. — 
Right  holy  sii^-ZHow  young,  and  sweet  1^  suffers ! 

Jul.  'Would  r-might  suffer  with  him  !y 

Alin.  He  turns  from  us.  f 

Alas,  he  weeps  .too  !     Something  presses  him 
He  would  reveal,  but  dare  not    Sir,  be  comforted ; 
You  come  for  that,  and  take  it.    If  it  be  want, 

sir, 
To  me  you  appear  so  worthy  of  relieving, 
I  am  your  steward :  Speak,  and  take. — He's  dumb 

,  stun        ^ 

Now,  as  I  have  a  faith/  this  man  so  stirs  me,    «v 
His  modesty  makes  me  afraid  I  have  trespassed.  ] 
Jul.  'Would  he  would  stir  me  too !  I  like  his 

shape  weU. 
Alin.  May-be  he  would  speak  alone :  60  off, 
Juletta. 
Afflicted  hearts  fear  their  own  motion^^ 
^e  not  far  off. 

Jul.  'Would  I  were  nearer  to  him  ! 
A  young  smug  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow. 

iBxit. 

Alin.  Why  do  you  grieve  ?    Do  you  find  your 

penance  sharp .' 
Or  are  the  vows  you  have  made  too  mighty  for 

you? 
Does  not  the  world  allure  you  to  look  back. 
And  sorrow  foi^^he  sweet  time  you  have  lost  ? 
You  are  young  knd  fair :  Be  not  deluded,  sir ; 
A  manly  made-up  heart  contemns  these  shadows. 
And  yours  appears  no  less :  Griefs  for  your  fears. 


For  hours  ill-spent,  for  wrongs  done  luh  nd 

rudely. 
For  foul  contempts,  for  fuths  ill  violated. 
Become  tears  well ; — ^I  dare  not  task  yow  gooi- 


And  then  a  sorrow  shews  in  his  true  gk>ry, 
When  the^hole  heart  is  excdlendy  sorry. 
I  pray  jonhe  comforted. 

Pedro.  J  am,  dear  lady ; 
And  such  a  comfort  yon  have  cast  upon  me, 

at,  though  ft  struggle  witnWne  oimf|Umitifi 
'90  mighty  and  too  many  fof  my  managel 

nd  though,  like  angry  waves,  they  curi'd  apoo  aoe. 
Contending  proudly  who  should  first  devoor  me. 
Yet  I  would  stem  Uieir  danger. 

Alin.  He  speaks  nobly  I  U?^- 

What  do  you  want? 

Pedro.  All  that  can  make  me  happy ; 
I  want  myself ! 

Alin.  Yourself  .>    Who  rt>bb'd  you.  Pilgrim  ?- 
Why  does  he  look  so  constantly  npon  me  ?  U;*^- 
"  I  want  myself." — Indeed,  you  holy  wandatn 
Are  said  to  seek  much ;  bat  to  seek  yousel?es- 

Pedro,  **  I  seek  myself,  and  am  but  mjiefs 
shadow ;" 
Have  lost  myself,  and  now  am  not  so  noble. 

Alin.  "  I  seek  myself."     Something  1  jd  re- 
member 
Jhat  bears  that  mot^  'TIS  not  he;  he  isyowiP. 
And  far  more  tender^For  that  self  sake,  Piknx. 
Be  who  it  will,  take  this!  CQ^rtto-.*. 

Pedro.  Your  hand  I  dare  take ; 
(That  be  far  from  me,  lady !)  thus  I  kiajt,^   ^ 
And  thus  I  bless  it  too.    '*  Be  constant,  fur,^ 
Be  good,"  and  live  to  be  a  great  ezamplel   C^^ 

AKn.  One  word  mor^  Pilgrim  I-/He  has  ssawi 
me  strangely !)  ^ 

"  Be  constant,  fair,  stifi?"     'Tis  the  posy  hat; 
And  here  without,  "  Be  good."     He  wept  to  sef 

Juletta  I  [«*-" 

£M<r  Jouirra. 

Jul.  Madam. 

Alin.  Take^his  key,  and  fetch  me 
The  ^arygoldJewd^t  lies  in  my  little  cabiiKt = 
I  thi&  *tis  th/t-4What  eyes  had  I  to  miss  him 

Oh  me,  what  thoughts!,'He  had  no  beard  tiic^.  »^' 
As  I  remember  well,  ae  was  more  mddjJ 
If  this  be  he,  he  has  a  manly  face  yet, 
A  goodly  shape. 

filler  JoLBTTA,  mA  tJuJewd^ 

Jul.  Here,  madam. 

Alin.  Let  me  see  it ! —  r 

'Tb  so  ^too  true>    It  must  be  he,  Ar  nothing : 
He  spake  the  words  just  as  they  stand  eogn^ 

here ;  „ 

"  I  seek  myself,  and  am  but  myself  s  shadow.  , 
Alas,  poor  man  1  Didst  thou  not  meet  him,  J«lctti ' 
The  Pilg^m,  wench  ? 

Jul.  He  went  by  long  ago,  madam. 

Aim.  I  forgot  to  give  him  something. 

JuL  'Twas  ill  done,  lady ; 
For,  o'my  troth,  he  is  the  handsomest  man 
I  saw  this  many  a^ay :  (Would  he  had  aU  my  ^"^ 
And  me  to  boot  I-i-What  ails  she,  to  grow  otIIob  , 

Alin.  Come,  I  forgot ;  but  I  wiU  w^^P^S 
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SCENE  1.—A  Room  in  the  Cattle, 
Enter  Axpronho,  Cuuo,  Skacrto,  Julctta,  Porker,  and 

Senrukta. 
Alph,  Can  she  slip  through  a  cat-hole  ?  tell  me 
Resolve  me,  [that ! 

Can  she  fly  i'  tV  air  ?  is  she  a  thing  invisible  ? 
Gone,  and  none  know  it  ? 

^^6.  You  amaze  your  servants. 
Alph,  Some  pelting  rogue  has  watch'd  her  hour 
of  itching. 
And  claw'd  her,   claw'd  her ;  do  ye  mark  me  ? 
(^ome  that  1  foster  up.  [daw'd  her! 

Curio.  They  are  all  here,  sir. 
A  Iph,  Let  'em  be  where  they  will,  they  are  arrant 
rascals, 
And,  by  this  hand,  I'll  hang  'em  all  1 

Seb.  Deal  calmly : 
You  will  not  give  em  time  to  answer  ^rou. 

Alph,  I'll  choke  'em,  famish  'em  If-What  say 
you,  wagtail? 
You  knew  her  mind,  you  were  of  council  with  her; 
.^ell  me,  and  tell  me  true. 
"  Curio,  Ask  with  discretion. 

Alph.  Discretion  ?  hans  discretion !  hang  ye  all ! 
Let  me  know  where  she  is^ 
Jul.  Would  you  know  0*  me,  sir  > 
Alph.  O'  thee,  sir !  ay,  o'  thee,  sir  1     What  art 

thou,  sir  ? 
Jul.  Her  woman,  sir,  an't  like  your  worship,  sir. 
Alph.  Her  bawd,  her  fiddle-stick, 
Her  lady-fairy,  to  oil  the  doors  o'  nights, 
That  they  may  open  wi|;h  discretion, 
(Her  gin,  her  nut-crack i\ 

Jul.  *Tis  very  well,  sir.  / 

Alph.  Thou  liestl  'tis  damnable  illi'tis  mo^t 
WiU  yon  confess,  thing  ?  [abominable  0 

fJiU.  Say  I  were  guilty,  sir, 
I  "would  be  hang'd  before  I  would  confess : 
Is  this  a  world  to  confess  in  ? 
Curio.  Deal  directly. 
Jul.  Yes,  if  my  matter  lie  direct  before  me  ; 

But  when  I  am  forced  and  ferreted 

Alph.  Tell  me  the  truth, 
And,  as  I  live,  I'll  give  thee  a  new  petticoat. 
«/u/.  An  you  woiSd  give  me  ten,  I  would  not  tell 
you; 
Truths  bcAr  a  greater  price  than  you're  aware  of. 
Seb.  Deal  modestly. 
Jul.  I  do  not  pluck  my  clothes  up. 
Alph.  What  say  you,  sirrah  ?  you?  or  you  ?  are 

ye  dumb  sll  ? 
For.  I  saw  her  last  night,  an't  shall  like  your 
When  I  served  in  her  livery.  [worship, 

Alph.  What's  that,  sirrah  ? 
jPor.  Her  chamber-pot,  an't  please  yon. 
Seb.  A  new  livery.  ^ 

Alph.  Where  lay  she  ?  who  lay  with  her  ? 
Per.  In  truth,  not  I,  sir : 
I  lay  with  my  fellow  Frederick,  in  the  flea-chamber ; 
An't  Uke  yonr  worship,  we  are  almost  worried. 
JuL  I  left  her  by  herself,  in  her  own  closet. 
And  there  I  thought  she  had  slept. 
Alph.  Why  lay  you  from  her  ? 
Jul.  It  was  her  will  I  should ;  she  is  my  mistress, 
And  my  part  is  obedience. 
Alph.  Were  all  the  doors  lock'd  ? 

Par.  All  mine. 
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Serv.  And  mine :  She  could  not  get  out  those 
ways 
Unless  she  leap'd  the  vralls ;  and  those  are  higher 
Than  any  woman's  courage  dare  aspire  at. 

Alph.  Come,  yon  must  know  !  y 

Curio.  Conceal  it  not,  but  deal  plaint 

Jul.  If  I  did  know,  and  her  trust  W  upon  me, 
Not  all(your  angers,  nor  your  flatteriesV) 
Should  it»ke  me  speak ;  but|iaving^o  more  interest 
Than  I  may  well  deliver  to  the  air  J  .^ 

I'll  teU  you  what  I  know,  and  (eU4t  Uberally  } 
I  think  she  is  gone,  because  we  cannot  find  her ; 
I  tGink  she  is  weary  of  your  tyranny, 
And  therefore  gone  ;fmay.be,  she  is  in  love  ; 
May-be,  in  love  where  you  shew  no  great  liking. 
And  therefore   gone;    may-be,    some    point    of 
Or  vow'd  devotion [conscience, 

Alph.  These  are  nothing,  minion  ! 
You  that  can  aim  at  these,  must  know  the  truth  too. 

Jul.  Any  more  truth  than  this,  if  I  know,  hang 
Or  where  to  search  for  it !     If  I  make  a  lie     [me, 
To  gain  your  love,  and  envy  my  best  mistress, , 
Pin  me  against  a  wall,  with  my  heels  upwards. 

Alph.  Out  of  my  doors  ! 

Jul.  That's  all  my  poor  petition  ; 
For  if  your  house  were  gold,  and  she  not  in  it. 
Sir,  I  should  count  it  but  a  cage  to  whistle  in. 

Alph.  Whore  !     If  she  be  above  ground,  I  will 
have  her. 

Jul,  I  would  live  in  a  coal-pit,  then,  were  I  your 

Seb.  Certain  she  does  not  know,  sir.  [daughter. 

Alph.  Hang  her,  hang/lSer, 
She  knows  too  much !  /Search  all  the  house,  all 
And  where  'tis  possible  the  may  go  out !  [comers, 

lExeunt  Senmnts. 

If  I  do  find  your  tricks 

JuJ.  Reward  me  for  'em. 
Or,  if  1  had  such  tricks  yon  could  discover. 
So  weak  and  slightly  woven,  you  might  look  through, 
All  the  young  girls  should  hoot  me  onto'  th'  parish. 
You  are  my  master,  but  you  own  an  anger 
Becomes  a  school-boy,  that  hath  lost  his  apples ! 
Will  you  force  things  into  our  knowledges  ? 

Alph.  Come  hither,  Juletta ;  thou  didst  love  me. 

Jul.  And  do  still ; 
Yon  are  my  lady's  father,  and  I  reverence  you. 

Alph,  Thou  wouldst  have  pleased  my  humour. 

Jul.  Any  good  way, 
That  carried  not  suspicion  in't,  or  flattery. 
Or  fail  of  trust. 

Alph.  Come,  come,  thou  wouldst  have 

Jul.  Stay,  sir! 

Alph.  And  thou  hast  felt  my  bounty  for't,  and 
Dost  thou  want  clothes,  or  money  ?         [shalt  do. 

Jul.  Both. 

Alph.  'Shalt  have  both. 

Jul.  But  not  this  way;  I  had  rather  be  an 
And  bring  fig-leaves  into  &shion  again.  [Adamite, 
If  you  were  young,  sir. 
Handsome,  and  fitted  to  a  woman's  appetite. 
And  I  a  giddy-headed  girl,  that  cared  for  nothing, 
Much  might  be  done;  then  you  might  fumble 

with  me. 
And  think  to  grope  out  matters  of  some  moment. 
Which  now  you  will  put  too  short  for  : 
For  what  you  have  seen  hitherto. 
And  known  by  me,  has  been  but  honest  service, 
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Which  I  dare  pin  i'  th'  market-place  to  answer ; 
And  let  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  devil  examine  it. 
And  come  you  in  too,  I  dare  stand  your  strictest. 
And  so,  much  good  okay  do  you  with  your  dreams 
Of  courtesy  ! 
Alph.  Thb  is  most  monstrous  1 

Enter  Porter  drunk,  and  Serraats. 
Seb.  Sure  she  does  not  know,  sir ; 
She  durst  not  he  so  confident,  and  guilty. 
Alph.  How  oow?  what  news  ?  what  hopes  and 
steps  discovered  ? 
Speak  anything  that's  good,  that  tends  to  th'  matter. 
Do  you  stand  staring  still  ? 

1  Serv.  We  are  no  gods,  sir. 

To  say  she  is  here,  or  there,  and  what  she  is  doing ; 
But  we  have  searched. 

Por.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  i'  th'  cellar ; 
For,  look  you,  sir,  if  she  had  been  i'  th'  cellar — 

Alph.  I  am  sure  thou  hast  been  there. 

Por.  As  I  carried  the  matter. 
For  I  searched  every  piece  of  wine ;  yes,  sure,  sir, 
And  every  little  tierce  that  could  but  testify  ; 
And  I  drew  hard  to  bolt  her  out. 

Aiph,  Away  with  him  ! 
Fling  him  i'  th'  hay-mow,  let  him  lie  a-mellowing; 
He  stinks  of  muskadel  like  an  English  Christmas. 
Are  these  your  cares  ?  your  services  ?/ 

2  Serv.  Pray  you  hear,  sir ;        ^ 

We  have  found  where  she  went  out ;  her  very  footing. 

Alph.  Where?  where  ? go  on. 

Curio.  Observe  then  with  more  staidness. 

2  Serv.  Searching  the    garden,    at    the    little 
postern 
That  opens  to  the  park,  we  first  discover'd  iL 

Alph.  A  little  foot? 

1  Serv.  It  must  be  hers,  or  none,  dr. 
Alph.  How  far  beyond  that  ? 

2  Serv.  To  the  park  it  leads  us  ; 

But   there  the  ground  being  hard,  we  could  not 
mark  it. 

Alph.  She  always  kept  that  key;    I    was    a 
coxcomb, 
A  fool,  an  ass,  to  give  a  girl  that  liberty  ! — 
Saddle  my  horses,  rogues !  ye  drunken  varlets, 
Your  precious  diligence  lies  in  pint-pots. 
Your  brains  in  butts  !  My  horses,  ye  pin- buttocks ! 
— You'll  bear  me  company  ? 

Seb.  We  dare  not  leave  you, 
Unless  we  found  a  quieter  soul  within  you. 

Curio.  If  we  may  do  the  lady  any  service, 
Sweet,  gentle  soul ! — 

Alph.  I  say  sgain,  my  horses ! — 
Are  you  so  hot  ?,nave  you  your  private  pilgrimages ? 
Must  you  be  Jutnping-Joan?  I'll  wander  with  you, 
I'll  jump  you,  and  I'U  joggle  you ! — My  horses  I 
And  keep  me  this  young  l^y-poop  within  doors. 
I  will  discover,  dame 

Jul.  'Tis  fit  you  should,  sir. 
If  yon  knew  what.— Well,  love»  if  thou  be'st  with 
her,  lAside. 

Or  what  power  else  that  arms  her  resolution. 
Conduct  her  fair,  and  keep  her  from  this  madman ; 
Direct  her  to  her  wishes,  dwell  about  her. 
That  no  dishonourable  end  o'er-take  her, 
Danger,  or  want ;  and  let  me  try  my  fortune ! 

Aiph.  You  know  the  place  we  meet  in  ? 

Seb.  We  shall  hit  it. 

Alph.  And,    as    you   are    honest    gentlemen, 
endeavour 


Curio.  We*U  search  the 

light  in  our  bands 

Alph.  Tie  her  to  th'  horse-tafl! 
Seb.  We  know  how  to  use  her ; 
But  not  your  way,  for  all  your  statCL 
Alph.  Make  haste  there  ! 


if  she 


And  get  you  in,  and  look  to  th*  hoaae.      If 

stir  out,  damsel. 
Or  set  o*  foot  any  new  motion  this  way. 
When  I  come  home,  (which  shall  be  attddealj. 
You  know  my  mind — if  yon  do  play  the 
I  have  my  eyes  and  ears  in  sundry  plaflea  ; 

If  you  do  prance 

Jul.  I  shall  do  that  that's  fit,  sir— 
And  fit  to  cross  your  fooleries ;  I'll  fiul 


IEj. 
mot  fie 


And  so  I'll  to  my  chamber. 

Alph.  To  your  prayers. 
And  leave  yonr  stubborn  tricks  L 

yet, 
She  cannot  be ;  and  we  dividing  aaddenly 

Curio,  Keep  her  from  thy  hands,  I  beseech ! 

Alph.  Our  horses ! — 
Come,  cheariully.   I'll  teach  her  to  nm  gaddiiv 

SCENE  n.—A  Foreet. 
BnUr  RooBBfoo  and  four  Outlmwv. 

1  Out.  Captain,  you  are  not  merry. 
Bod.  We  get  nothing, 

We  have  no  sport ;  whoring  and  drinking  spoil»  ;i- 
We  keep  no  guards. 

2  Out.  There  come  no  passengers. 
Merchants,  nor  gentlemen,  nor  whosoever. 
But  we  have  tribute. 

Rod.  And  whilst  we  spend  that  idly. 
We  let  those  pass  that  carry  the  best  purdhase. 
I'll  have  all  search'd  and  brought  in.    Rogues  aci 

beggars 
Have  got  the  trick  now  to  become  bank-maatrr?. 
rU  have  none  'scape  ;  only  my  friends  nml  ncuV 

hours. 
That  may  deliver  to  the  king  my  innocence. 
Those  I  would  have  regarded ; — it  is  policy — 
But  otherwise,  nor  gravities,  nor  shadows^  ^ 

Appear  they  how  they  will,  that  may  have  purses, 
For  they  shall  pay. 

3  Out.  You  speak  now  like  a  captain  ; 

And  if  we  spare,  flay  us,  and  coin  our  cawocks  ! 
Will  you  look  bUthe  ? 

Rod.  You  hear  no  preparati<Mi 
The  king  intends  against  us  yet  ? 
'   4  Out.  Not  a  word,  sir : 
Good  man,  he's  troubled  with  matter   of  more 

moment ; 
Hummings  of  higher  nature  vex  his  brains,  s^. 
Do  we  not  fee  his  garrisons  ? 

Rod.  Who  are  out  now  ? 

4  Out.  Good  fellows,  sir,  diat,  if  there  be  any 

purchase  stirring. 
Will  strike  it  dead  ;^^Jaques  and  Lopex,  lads 
That  know  their  .^quarters,   as  they  know   thetr 
And  will  not  off.  [knapaackj^ 

Rod.  Where  is  the  boy  yon  brought  me  ? 
A  pretty  lad,  and  of  a  quick  capacity. 
And  bred  up  neatlyO 

1  Out.  He's  within  at  meat,  sir ; 
The  knave  is  hungry ;  yet  he  seasons  all 
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He  eats  or  drinks  with  many  tears  andsighiiigs. 
^[he  saddest  appetite  1  ever  look'd  on  O 

Hod-.  The  boy  is  young ;  'tis  fear,  uid  want  of 
company 
He   knows  and  loTes  f  -use  him  not  rough  nor 
^-  harshly, 

He  will  be  quickly  bold.     I'll  ^entertain  him : 
I  want  a  pretty  boy/to  wait  upon  me, 
^nd,  when  I  am  san  or  sleepy,  to  prate  to  me) 
Besides,  there's  something  in  his  face  J  like  well ; 
^nd  still  the  more  I  look,  more  like.     Let  hini 
And  use  him  gently,  all.  [want  notliingJ 

2  Out,  Here's  a  small  box,  sir,  / 

We  took  about  him,  which  he  grieved  to  part  with ; 
May  be,  some  wealth. 

Rod.  Alas,  some  little  money 
The  poor  knave  carriedHo  defray  his  lodgings  : 
I'll  give  it  him  again,  (nd  add  unto  it.      ^ 
'Twere  sin  to  open  such  a  petty  purchaser 

BnUr  Lopas  and  Jaqubs,  with  PxoikjC 

How  now?  who's  this?  what  have  you  brought 
me,  soldiers? 

Lopex.  We  know  not  weU  what;    a  strange 
Sullen  enough,  I  am  sure.  [staving  fellow  ; 

Rod.  Where  took  ye  him  ? 

Jae.  Upon  the  skirt  o'  the  wood,  viewing,  and 
gaping. 
And  some  time  standing  still,  as  if  he  had  meant 
To  view  the  best  accesses  to  our  quarters. 
Money,  he  has  enough ;  and,  when  we  threaten*d  him. 
He  smiled  and  yielded,  but  not  one  word  utter'd. 

LopezXJ^is  habit  says  he's  holy ;   if  his  heart 
Keep  that  proportion  too,  'tis  best  you  free  hivfu 
We'll  keep  his  wallet  here ;  I  am  sure  'tis  heavy/ 

Rod.  Pilgrim  I    come  hither,  sir !    Are  yon  a 
Pilgrim  ? 
A  piece  of  pretty  holiness  I   Do  you  shrink,  sir  ?  - 
A  smug  young  saint  I    What  country  were  yon 

born  in  ?  v. 

Xou  have  a  Spanish  face.  In  a  dumb  province  ?  / 
And  had  your  mother  too  this  excellent  virtue  ? 
No  tongue,  do  you  sayl  sure  she  was  a  matchless 

woman ! — 
What  a  fine  family  is  this  man  sprung  from  I 
Certain,  he  was  begotten  in  a  calm, 
(^Vhen  all  was  husht ;  the  midwife  was  dumb  Mid- 
night.— 
Are  you  seal'd  up  ?  or  do  you  scorn  to  answer  ? 
You  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  have  medicines  for  you 
Can  make  you  speak. — Pull  off  his  bonnet,  soldiers  1 
— You  have  a  speaking  face. 

Lopez.  I  am  sure  a  handsome  : 
This  Pilgrim  cannot  want  she-saints  to  pray  to. 

Rod.  Stand  nearer. — Ha ! 

Pedro.  Come,  do  your  worst !  I  am  ready. 

Rod.  Is  your  tongue  found  ? — Go  off,  and  let 
And  keep  your  watches  round,    [me  talk  with  him ; 

Ail.  We  are  ready,  captain.        IBjceunl  Outlaws^ 

Rod.  So  ;  now  what  are  you  ? 

Pedro.  Am  I  ? 
My  habit  shews  me  what  I  am. 

Rod.  Thy  heart, 
A  desperate  fool,  and  so  thy  fate  shall  tdl  thee. 
What  devil  brought  thee  hither  ?  for  I  know  thee. 

Pedro.  I  know  thou  dost ;  and  since  it  is  my 
To  light  into  thy  fingers,  I  must  think  too  [fortune 
The  most  malicious  of  all  devils  brought  me  : 
Yet  lome  men  say  thou  art  noble. 

Rod.  Not  to  thee  ; 
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That  were  a  benefit  to  mock  the  giver. 
Thy  father  hates  my  friends  and  family. 
And  thou  hast  been  the  heir  of  all  his  malice : 
Can  two  such  storms  meet  then,  and  part  with 
Pedro.  You  have  the  mightier  hand,     [kissing  ? 
Rod.  And  so  I'll  use  it. 
Pedro.  I  cannot  hinder  you  ;  less  can  I  beg 
Submissive  at  his  knees  that  knows  not  honour ; 
That  bears  the  stamp  of  man,  and  not  his  nature. 
You  may  do  what  you  please. 
Rod.  I  will  do  all. 

Peuro.:  And  when  you  have  done  all,  which  is 
my  poor  ruin, 
(For  farther  your  base  malice  cannot  venture,) 
Dishonour's  self  will  cry  you  out  a  coward^ 
Hadst  thou  been  bmve,  and  noble,  and  an  enemy, 
Thou  wouldst  have  feugbt  me  whilst  I  carried  arms. 
Whilst  my  good  swgrd  was  my  profession. 
And  then  have  cried  out,  **  Pedro,  I  defy  thee  !" 
Then  stuck  Alphonso's  quarrel  on  the  point. 
The  mercenary  anger  thou  servest  under 
To  get  his  diiughter ;  ^hen  thou  shouldst  have 

braved  me. 
And,  ann*d  with  all  thy  family's  hate,  upon  me 
Done    something^worthy  feat  ^  Now,   poor    and 

basely  "^ 

Thou  set'st  toils  to  betray  me;  and,   like  the 

That  dare  not  meet  the  lion  in  the  face,    [peasant 

Dig'st  crafty  pit>falls  !  thou  shamest  ^e  Spanish 

honour ; 

hou  hast  neitl^r  point  of  man.  nor  conscience  in 

thee.  ) 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  you  are  brave !  you  plead  now  in 
a  sanctuairy. 
You  think  your  Pilgrim's  bulwark  can  defend  you : 
You  will  not  find  it  so. 

Pedro.  I  look  not  for't : 
The  more  unhailow'd  soul  hast  thou  to  offer  it ! 
Rod.  When  you  were    bravest,  sir,  and  your 
sword  sharpest, 
I  durst  affront  you ;  when  the  court-sun  gilded  you, 
And  every  cry  was  the  young  hopeful  Pedro, 
Ferando's  sprightly  son  1  then  durst  1  meet  yoiK 
Wheu  you  were  master  of  this  fame  luid  fiuhion/^ 
And  all  your  glories  in  the  full  mericfian,  \ 

The  king's  proof-favour  buckled  on  your  bod]p4 
ftad  we  then  come  to  competition. 

Which  I  have  often  sought 

Pedro.  And  I  desired  too. 
Rod.  You  should  haite  seen  this  w^oxA^iJaiomt^et 
yon  slight  it,)  < 
And  felt  it*  too,  sharper  than  sorrow  felt  it, 
]^  execution  quicker  than  thy  scorns  ; 
'Thou  shouldst  have  seen  all  this,  and  shrunk  to 

see  it  M 
Then,  like  a  gentleman  I  would  have  used  thee. 
And  given  thee  the  fair  fortune  of  thy  being ; 
Then,  with  a  soldier's  arm  I  had  honour'd  thee  : 
But  since  thou  steal'st  upon  me  like  a  spy. 
And  thief-like  think 'st.  that  holy  case  shall  carry 
Through  all  my  purposes,  and  so  betray  me/ [thee 
Base  as  the  act,  thy  end  be„knd  I  forget  thee. 
Pedro.  What  poor  evasions  thou  build 'st  on,  to 
abuse  me  I 
The  goodness  of  a  man  ne'er  taught  these  prind- 
I  come  a  spy !  Durst  any  noble  spirit  [pies. 

Put  on  this  habit,  to  become  a  traitor? 
Even  in  an  enemy  shew  me  this  antipathy. 
Where   there    is   Christian  faith,   and  this    not 
I  come  a  spy !  No,  Roderigo,  no.        [reverenced. 
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A  hater  of  thj  person,  a  maligner ! 

So  far  firom  that,  I  brought  no  malice  with  me, 

But  rather,  when  I  meet  thee,  tears  to  soften  thee. 

When  I  put  on  this  habit,  I  put  off 

All  fires,  all  angers,  all  those  starts  of  youth 

That  clapt  too  rank  a  bias  to  my  being, 

And  drew  me  irom  the  right  mark  all  should 

aim  at  ; 
Instead  of  stubborn  steel,  I  put  on  prayers ; 
For  rash  and  hasty  heata,  a  sweet  repentance  ; 
Long  weary  steps,  and  tows,  for  my  Tain-glories. 
Oh,  Roderigo! 

Rod.  If  thy  tongue  could  save  thee,  \ 

Prating  be  thy  bail,  ^ou  hast  a  rare  benefit  l/- 
Soldiers,  come  out,  and  bring  a  halter  witlfje. — 
I'll  forgiTe  your  holy  habit,  sir,  but  I'll  hang  you. 

EnUr  Outlaws,  Lopxz,  and  Jaqccs. 

1  Out.  Wherefore  this  halter,  captain  ? 
Rod,  For  this  traitor. 
Go,  put  it  on  him,  and  then  tie  him  up.  y 

1  Out.  Do  you  want  a  band,  sir?    ^Iiis  is  a 
coarse  wearing  ;      [Put*  the  luUter  on  him. 
'Twill  sit  but  scurrily  upon  this  collar :         <w 
But  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  pickadel.) 
Lopez.  What's  his  fault,  captain  ?  / 

Rod.  "Hs  my  will  he  perish, 
And  that's  his  fault. 

Pedro.  A  captain  of  good  government ! 
Come,  soldiers,  come  ;  ye  are  roughly  bred,  and 

bloody; 
Shew  your  obedience,  and  the  joy  ye  take 
In  executing  impious  commands  ; 
Ye  have  a  captain  seals  your  liberal  pardons. 
Be  no  more  Christians,  put  religion  by, 
'Twill  make  ye  cowards  ;  feel  no  tenderness, 
Nor  let  a  thing  call'd  Conscience  trouble  ye ; 
Alas,  'twill  breed  delay.     Bear  no  respect 
To  what  I  seem ;  were  I  a  saint  indeed. 
Why  should  that  stagger  ye  ?  ye  know  not  holiness ; 
To  be  excellent  in  evil,  is  your  goodness  ; 
And  be  so,  'twill  become  ye.     Have  no  hearts. 
For  fear  you  should  repent;   that  will  be  dan- 
gerous ; 
For  if  there  be  a  knocking  there,  a  pricking, 
And  that  pulse  beat  back  to  your  considerations. 

How  ye  have  laid  a  stiff  hand  on  religion 

Rod.  Truss  him,  I  say  ! 

Pedro.  And  violated  faith 

Rod.  Hear  him  not  prate  ! 
tJ*edro.  Why,  what  a  thing  will  this  be ! 
What  strange  confusion  then  will  breed  among 

Rod.  Will  none  of  ye  obey  ?  [ye 

Pedro.  What  devils  vex  ye  ! 
The  fears  ye  live  in,  and  the  hourly  dangers. 
Will  be  d^ights  to  these  ;  those  have  their  ends, 
But  these  out -live  all  time,  and  all  repentance : 
And  if  it  creep  into  your  conscience  once, 
Be  sure  ye  lock  that  close. 
Rod.  Why  stand  ye  gazing  ? 
Pedro,  Farewell,  sleep,  peace,  all  that  are  human 
comforts ! 
Better  ye  had  been  trees,  or  stones,  and  happier ; 
For  those  die  here,  and  seek  no  further  being. 
Nor  hopes,  nor  punishmen^  ^ 
Rod.  Rots  take  ye,  rascals  ! 
I        Jaq.  What  would  you  have  us  do  ? 
i        Rod.  Dispatch  the  prater. 
I       Jaq.  And  have  religious  blood  hang  on  our  con- 
sciences ! 


We  are  bad  enough  alresdy  ;  sios  eoougli 
To  make  our  graves  even  loath  us. 

Rod,  No  man  love  me  ? 

Lopest.  Although  I  be  a  tiiief,  I  am  no  bsngaaB: 
They  are  two  men's  trades,  and  let  another  exccvte. 
Lay  violent  hands  on  holy  things ! 

Rod.  Base  cowards! 
Put  to  your  powers,  ye  rascals,  I  command  fc! 
Holy,  or  unholy,  if  I  say  it, 
I'll  have  it  done. 

1  Out,  If  I  do't,  let  me  starre  for't 

2  OuL  Or  I. 

3  Out,  Or  I.    We  will  obey  things  handsone. 
And  bad  enough,  and  over-do  obedience ;      «, 
But  to  be  made  such  instroments  of  misduef-^- 

Jaq.  I  have  done  as  many  villaiities  as  amtke: 
And  with  as  little  reluctation ; 
(Let  me  come  dear  of  these,  and  wipe  Ihalsacore  of 
Put  me  upon  a  felt  and  known  perdition  ? 

Rod.  Have  ye  conspired,  ye  slaves  ? 

Pedro(^ow  vilely  this  thews. 
In  one  that  would  command  another's  temper, 
And  bear  no  bound  in  liis^Dvni ! 

Rod.  Am  I  thus  jaded  n 

Pedro.  Is  it  my  life  thoict  long'st  for,  Bodoigo 
(^nd  can  no  sacrifice  appease  thy  malice, 
B^ut  my  blood  spUt  .^  Do  it  thyself,  dispatch  it: 

(And,  as  thou  takest  the  whole  revenge  unto  thee. 
Take  the  whole  sin  upon  thee,  and  be  migfat]rt 
Mighty  in  evil,  as  thou  art  in  anger ; 
^d  let  not  these  poor  wretches  howl  for  tiif  sst' 
rThose  things  that  in  thine  own  glass  seem  kkv 

monstrous, 
Wouldst  thou  abuse  their  weak  aighti  witb, » 

amiable  ? 
Is  it,  thou  think'st  to  fear  me  vndi  thy  tentxt, 
And  into  weak  condition  draw  my  virtue? 
If  I  were  now  to  learn  to  die,  I  would  sue  to  thee; 
Or  did  I  fear  death,  then   I  would  mike  tbee 

glorious ; 
But  knowing  what  and  how  far  I  can  suffer* 
And  all  my  whole  Hfe  being  but  death's  pR^ue, 

My  sleep  but  at  next  door 

Rod.  Are  you  so  valiant  ? 
I'll  make  you  feel,  I'll  make  you  know  and  fel  t« - 
—And.  rascals,  ye  shaU  tremble  !   Keep  him  bf^ 
And^-keep  him  safe  too  ;  if  he  'scape  your  g««nl*- 
Pedro.  Fear  not,  I  will  not. 
Rod.  As  I  live,  ye  die  for't ! 
I  will  not  be  thus  baffled^  .  ^" 

Jaq.  What  a  devil  have  ye  done,  Pngnmf  of 
what  miscluef 
Have  you  conspired,  |hat  he  should  rage  sna J*^ 
Have  you  kill'd  his  fiither,  or  his  mother  ?  [Ut^ 
Or  strangled  any  of  his  kindred  ? 

Lopex.  Has  he  no  sisters?  have  you  not «« 
About(their  belly-piecesj  [bounon? 

t/a^yWhy  should  that  be  dangerous,        ^ 
Or  anySray  deserve  death  ?  is  it  not  natanl- 
Bar  us  the  Christian  liberty  of  women, 
And  build  us  UD  with  brick,  take  away  c^  t^' 
stone,  y 
1  Out.  Because  thou  art  holier  than  be,  vp 
my  conscience,  ^ 

He  does  not  envy  thee ;  Uiat's  not  his  ^1^*"'':  j.^ 
For,  look  you,  that  might  be  compounded  ^^ 

prayers.  . 

Lopex.  Nor  that  thou  seem'stanbanoterow' 

for  here 
We  have  no  trading  with  such  tinsel-stoff ; 
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To  be  ('an  excellent  thief  is  all  We  aim  at. 
Wilt  ihba  take  a  spit  and  stride,  and  see  if  thou 
canst  out-run  us  ?  (' 

Pedro,  I  scorn  to  shift  his  fury  ;\keep  your 
obedience ;  ^ 

For  though  your  goyemmen^  admit  no  precedent, 
Keep  yourselves  careful  in't«- 
Jaq,  Thou  -milt  he  hanged  then? 
Pedro.  I  cannot  die  with  fewer  faults  upon  me. 
2  Out,  'Tis  ten  to  one  he*ll  shoot  him  ;  for  the 
devil's  in  him 
If  he  hang  him  himself. 

LopeM.  He  has  too  proud  a  nature ; 
He  will  compel  some  one. 
jft»9.  I  am  confident. 
\LopeK,  And  so  are  all,  I  think. 
Pedro.  Be  not  molested ; 
If  I  must  die,  let  it  not  trouble  you ; 
It  stirs  not  me ;  it  is  the  end  I  was  bom  for. 
Only  this  honest  office  I  desire  ye, 
If  there  be  courtesy  in  men  of  your  breed, 
To  see  me  buried  ;  not  to  let  his  fury 
Expose  my  body  to  the  open  violence 
Of  beasts  and  fowls ;  so  far  I  urge  humanity. 
Jaq.  He  shall  not  deny  us  that ;  we'll  see  you 
under  ground. 
And  give  you  a  volley  of  as  good  cups  of  sack. 
For  that's  our  discipUne- 


Bnttr  RoDERidO 


)Une— ^ 


AuKDA  in  boif*M  dreti. 


Lopet.  He  comes  again. 
As  high  in  rage  as  ever ;  the  boy  with  him. 

1  Out.  Will  he  compel  the  child  ? 

Lopez./ae  is  bent  to  do  it. 
And  musr  have  somebody. 

Rod.  If  thou  lovest  me,  do  it ! 
Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  say  thou  shalt  do  it  J. 
Stare  not,  nor  stagger,  sirrah  !  if  ye  deny  me-^ 
Do  you  see  this,  rogue? 

Alin.  What  would  you  haye  me  do,  sir  ? — 
Heaven's  goodness  bless  me  !  lAparL 

Rod.  Do  ?  why,  hang  a  rascal, 
That  would  hang  me. 

Jlin.  I  am  a  boy,  and  weak,  sir. 

Rod.  Thou  art  strong  enough  to  tie  him  to  a 
bough,  y* 

And  turn  him  off.     Com«  thou  shalt  be  my  jewel, 
And  I'll  allow  thee  horse,  and  all  thy  pleasures, 
And  twenty  gallant  things ;   I'll  teach  thee  arms 
Make  thee  mine  heir.  [too ; 

Alin,  Let  me  inherit  death  first ! 

Rod.  Make  me  not  angry,  sirrah/ 

Alin.  Which  is  the  man,  sir  ? 
I'll  pluck  up  the  best  heart  I  can ;  yet 

Rod.  ^Fear  not ; 
It  is  my  will:^  That  in  the  Pilgrim's  coat  there, 
That  devil  in  the  saint's  skin. 

Alin.  Guard  me,  goodness  I  lAparL 

Rod.  Dispatch  him  presently. 

Pedro.  I  wait  your  worst,  sir. 

JiMq.  Will  the  boy  do  it?  is  the  rogue  so  con- 
fident? 
So  young,  so  deep  in  blood  ? 

LopeM.  He  shakes  and  trembles. 

Pedro.  Dost  thou  seek  more  eoals  still  to  sear 
thy  conscience  ? 
Work  sacred  innocence  to  be  a  devil  ? 
Do  it  thyself  for  shame,  thou  best  becomest  it. 

Rod.^irraht  I  scorn  my  finger  should  be  'filed 
\  with  thee ; 


And  yet  I'll  have  it  done  j  this  child  shall  strangle 

thee: 

A  crying  girl,  if  she  were  here,  should  master  thee. 

Alin,   How  should  I  save  him?  how  myself 

from  violence  ?  *  lAtide. 

/fedro.  Le&ve  your  tongue-valour,  and  dispatch 

V.  your  hate,  sir ; 

The  patience  of  my  death  shall  more  torment  thee, 

Thou  painted  honour,  thou  base  man  made  back- 

Than  all  my  life  has  fear'd  thee.  [ward  I 

Rod.  Gag  him,  sirrah  I 

Jaq.  The  boy  looks  cheerfully  .now ;  sure  he 

Lopez.  He  will  maul  him  ebej/^       [will  do  it. 

Alin.  Are  you  prepared  to  dfej  sir ! 

Pedro.  Yes,  boy,  and  ready;  pr'ythee  to  thy 
business. 

Alin,  Why  are  you  then  so  angry  ?  so  perplex'd, 
sir? 
Patience  wins  Heaven,  and  not  the  heat  of  passion. 
/Why  do  you  rail?  ' 
^'  Lopez,  The  boy's  a  pretty  priest. 

Pedro.  I  thank  you,  gentle  child  ;  you  teach  me 

Alin.  You  seem  to  fear  too.  [truly. 

Pedro.  Thou  seest  more  than  I  fed,  boy. 

Alin.  You  tremble,  sure. 

Pedro.  No,  sure,  boy ;  'tis  thy  tenderness. 
Pr'ythee  make  haste,^nd  let  that  gulph  be  sadsfieil^ 

Alin.  Are  you  so  willing  to  go  to't  ? 

Pedro.  Most  willing : 
I  would  not  borrow  from  his  courtesy 
One  hour  of  life,  to  gain  an  age  of  glory. 

Alin.  And  is  your  reckoning  straight,  sir  ? 

Pedro,  As  straight  as  truth,  boy ; 
I  cannot  go  more  joyfully  to  a  wedding. 

Alin,  Then  to  your  prayers ;  I*U  dispatch  you 
presently. — 
Now  guide  my  tongue,  thou  blessedness !     lAfide. 

Rod.  A  good  boy  ! 

Alin,  But  hark  you,  sir,  one  word ;  and  pray 
you  resolve  me. 
Let  me  speak  privately.  ITkqf  wUk  apart. 

Rod,  What  wouldst  thou  haye,  child  ? 

Alin.  Shall  this  man  die  ? 

Rod.  Why  dost  thou  make  that  question  ? 

Alin.  Pray  you  be  not  angry ;  if  he  must,  I'll 
But  must  he  now  ?  [do  it. 

Rod.  What  else  ?  who  dare  reprieve  him  ? 

Alin.  Pray  you  think  again ;  and  as  your  injuries 
Are  great,  and  fitU,  you  suffer  from  this  fellow. 
Do  not  you  purpose  so  to  suit  your  vengeance  ? 

Rod,  I  do,  and  must. 

Alin,  You  cannot,  if  he  die  now. 

Rod.  Cannot  ? 

Alin,  No,  cannot;  be  not  yex'd ;  youll  find  it. 
I  have  consider'd,  and  I  know  it  certain. 
You  suffer  below  him ;  lose  all  your  angers. 

Rod,  Why,  my  best  boy  ? 

Alin.  I  love  and  tender  you, 
I  would  not  tell  you  else.     Is  that  revenge, 
To; slight  your  cause,  arid  saint  your  enemy  ? 
Cla^  Uie  dove's  vrings  of  downy  peace  unto  him, 
And  let  him  soar  to  Heayeui  whilst  yon  are  sighing'^ 
Is  this  revenge  ^  ' 

Rod,  I  would  have  him  die. 

Alin.  Prepared  thus  ? 
The  blessing  of  a  father  never  reach'd  it ! 
His  contemplation  now  scorns  you,  contemns  you. 
And  all  the  tortures  you  can  use :  Let  him  die  thus, 
And  these  that  know  and  love  revenge  will  laugh 
at  you. 
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Here  lies  the  honour  of  a  well-bred  uiger. 
To  make  his  enemy  shake  and  tremble  under  him, 
Doubt,  nay,  almost  despair,  and  then  confound  him. 
This  man  yon  rock  asleep,  and  all  your  rages 
Are  requiems  to  his  parting  soul,  mere  anthems. 

Rod,  Indeed  he  is  strongly  builL 

Alin.  You  cannot  shake  1dm ; 
And  the  more  weight  you  put  on  his  foundation. 
Now  as  he  stands,  you  fix  him  still  the  stronger. 
If  you  loye  him,  honour  him,  would  heap  upon  him 
Friendships  and  benefits  beyond  example, 
Hope  him  a  star  in  Heaven,  and  there  would  stick 
Now  take  his  life.  [him, 

Rod.  I  had  rather  take  mine  own,  boy. 

Alin,  I'll  ease  him  presently, 

Rod.  Stay,  be  not  hasty. 

Aim.  Blen  my  tongue  still  y'  [Ande. 

Lopem.  What  has  the  boy  done  to  him  ? 
How  dull  and  still  he  looks  ! 

Attn.  You  are  a  wise  man. 
And  long  have  buckled  with  the  world's  extre« 

mities, 
A  Taliant  man,  and  no  doubt  know  both  fortunes ; 
And  would  you  work  your  master-piece  thus  madly, 
Take  the  bare  name  of  honour?  that  will  pity  you, 
When  the  world  knows  yon  haye  prey'd  on  a  poor 
Pilgrim. 

Rod.  The  boy  has  stagger'd  me :  What  wonldst 
thou  have  me 

Alin.  (HaTc  you  ?  ^  yon  not  feel,  sir  ?  does  it 
not  stir  you  r 
Do  you  ask  a  duld  ?  I  would  have  you  do  most 

braTcly, 
(Because  I  most  affect  yon,)  like  yonradf,  sir ; 
Scorn  him,  and  let  him  go ;  seem  to  contemn  him. 


Um  hir 


[Aak4. 


And,  now  yon  haTe  made  him  shiriie, 

pardon. 
When  he  appears  a  subject  fit  for 
And  fit  for  you,  his  pious  armour  off. 
His  hopes  no  higher  than  your  sword  maj 
Then  strike,  ^d  then  you  kno 

take  it  \ 
I  hope  I  have  tuiV'd  his  mind. 

Rod.  Let  the  fool  go  there  !— 
I  scorn  to  let  loose  so  base  an  anger 
May  light  on  thee :  See  me  no  more,  bat  qvit  *e : 
And  when  we  meet  again 

Pedro,  ril  thank  you,  captain.  [£r.: 

AUn.  Why,  this  was  like  yonn^l — Bet  wluc* 
way  goes  he  ? 
Shan  we  ne'er  happy  meet  I  [.^j;.:. 

Rod.  I  am  drowsy,  boy ; 
Go  with  me,  and  discourse :  I  like  thy 
Oh,  child  1  I  loTc  tiiy  tongue. 

Aim.  I  shall  wait  on  you. 

LopeM.  The  boy  has  done't; 
rascal ! 
And  I  sh^  love  him  terribly. 

Jaq.rTwM  he,  most  certain : 
For,  ifTon  mark,  how  earnest  be 
And  how  he  labour'd  him ! 

LopeM.  A  cunning  rillain ! 
But  a  good  rogue./iUs  boy  will  make  na  all 

1  Out.  I  scun4  believe  that ;  but  I  like  the  bof 
well. 
Come,  let's  to  supper ;  then  upon  our 

LopeM.  This  fllgrim  'scaped,  a  joyfiil 

Jaq.  Let's  drink  round 
To  the  boy's  health,  and  then  about  our  bosiaeM. 


with  hiBk 
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SCENE  I.— The  same. 


Enter  Rodbrioo,  Jaquss,  Lopbx,  omd  three  Outlaws. 

Rod.  None  of  you  know  her .' 

Jttq.  Alas,  sir,  we  ne'er  saw  her. 
Sot  ever  heard  of  her,  bift  from  your  report. 

Rod.  No  happy  eve  ? 

LopeM.  I  do  not  tnink  'tis  she,  sir ; 
VIethinks,  a  woman  dares  not 

Rod.  Thou  speak'st  poorly ; 
^at  dares  not  woman,  when  she  is  provoked  ? 
!)r  what  seems  dangerous  to  Iotc  or  fury  ? 
Phat  it  is  she,  thinas  confirm'd  me  certain, 
rhese  jewels  here;  a  part  of  which  I  sent  her, 
Lnd,  thou^  unw^ling,  yet  her  fether  wrought  her 
^o  take  and  wear. 

LopeM.  A  wench,  and  we  not  know  it  ? 
ind  among  us  ?  Where  were  our  understandings  P 

could  have  guess'd  unhappily,  have  had  some 

feeling 
Q  such  a  matter :  Here  are  as  pretty  fellows, 
.t  the  discovery  of  such  a^igambob ! 
.  handsome  wench  too  ?y  Sure  we  have  lost  our 

feculties, 
/e  have  no  motions.    What  should  she  do  here, 
sir? 

Rod.  That's  it  that  troubles  me.    Oh,  that  base 

rascal !  [him, 

here  lies  the  misery  !     How  cunningly  she  quit 


And  how  she  urged  1    Had  ye  been  oonatant  to 
I  ne*er  had  suffer'd  this. 

1  Out.  You  might  have  hanged  him  ; 
And  'would  he  had  been  hang*d  !  that's  all  «f 
So  our  hands  had  not  done't  £for't. 

Rod.  She  is  gone  again  too ; 
And  what  care  have  ye  for  that  ?  gone,  and  eoa> 

temn'd  me ; 
Master'd  my  will  and  power,  and  now  langha  at  me. 

LopeM.  Tlie  devil,  ^t  brought  her  hither,  mr,  I 
Has  carried  her  back  again  inrisible,  [think 

For  we  ne'er  knew  nor  heard  of  her  departure. 

Jaq.  No  living  thing  came  this  night  tkroaigh 
She  went  with  yon.  [oar  watehes  ; 

Rod.  Was  by  me  tini  slept. 
But  when  I  waked,  and  caU'd — Oh,  my  doll  pate 
If  I  had  open'd  this  when  it  was  given  me,  [bere  ! 
This  roguy  box 

(LopeM.  We  could  but  give  it  you. 

nod.  Pilgrim  ?  a  pox  o'  ^Pilgiima  I    there  the 
game  goes,  n 

There's  all  my  fortune  fled ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it. 

EnUr  ALraomto  umd  two  Outlaws. 

Alph.  Bring  me  unto  thy  captain  I  where'a  tky 
captain? 
I  am  founder'd,  melted ;  some  fairy  thing  or  other 
Has  led  me  «i«nffing ;  the  devil  has  haunted  me 
I'  th'  likeness  of  a  voice. — Give  me  thy  captain  ! 
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2  Oui.  He'B  here,  sir;  there  he  stands. 
Alph,  How  dost  thou,  captain  ? 
I  have  been  fool'd  and  jaded,  made  a  dog-bolt ! 
My  daughter's  run  away;  1  have  been  haunted  too ; 
I  have  lost  my  horse ;  I  am  hungry,  and  out  of  my 
wits  also. 
Bod.   Come  in;   I'll  tell  you  what  I  know; 
strange  things  ! 
And  take  your  ease ;  Til  follow  her  recovery: 
These  shall  be  yours  the  whilst,  and  do  you  service. 
Alph,  Let  me  have  drink  enough ;  I  am  almost 

choak'd  too. 
Rod.  You  shall  have  anything.  —  What  think 

you  now,  soldiers  ?  /^ 

Jaq,  I  think  a  woman  is  a  woman,  ^at's  any 
thing.j 
The  next  we  tale,  we'll  search  a  little  nearer ; 
r'e'll  not  be  boy'd  again  with  a  pair  of  breechesT^ 

lExeunt. 


^( 


SCENE  II Before  the  Dwelling  (^  the  Outlaws 

%n  the  Forest. 

Enter  Julstta  tn  ftoy'«  clothes. 

Jul.   He's  gone  in  here :    This  is  Roderigo's 

quarter. 
And  I'll  be  with  him  soon  ;  I'll  startle  him 
A  little  better  than  I  have  done.    Ail  this  long 

night 
I  have  led  him  out  o'  th'  way,  to  try  his  patience, 
And  made  him  swear,  and  curse,  and  pray,  and 

swear  again, 
^nd  cry  for  angefi;  I  made  him  leaye  his  horse  top. 
t^'here  he  can  n^ver  find  him  more ;  whistled^to) 

him,  - 

And  then  he  would  mn  Ihrough  thick  and  thin(to 

reach  me  i       ^ 
And  down  in  this  ^tch,  up  again,  and  shake  him. 
And  swear  some  certain  blessings  ;  then  into  that 

bush 
Pop  goes  his  pate,  at^d  all  his  face  is  oomb'd  over. 
And  I  sit  laughing  :•  A  hundred  tricks   I  have 

served  him. 
And  I  will  double  'em,  before  I  leave  him : 
ril  teach  his  anger  to  dispute  with  women. 
But  all  this  time  I  cannot  meet  my  mistress, 
1  cannot  come  to  comfort  her,  that  grieves  me, 
For  sure  she  is  much  afflicted ;  till  I  do, 
I'll  haunt,  thy  ghost,  Alphonso;   I'll  keep  thee 

waking. 
Yes,  I  must  get  a  drum  :  I  am  villainous  weary. 
And  yet  I'll  trot  about  these  villages 
Till  I  have  got  my  will,  and  then  have  at  you ! 
ril  make  your  anger  drop  out  at  your  elbows,  ere 

I  leave  jouy  iexU. 

♦ 

SCENE  lU.'^Another  part  qfthe  Forest. 

Enter  BsasJiTO  ami  Cuiuo. 

Seb,  'Us  strange,  in  all  the  circuit  we  have 
ridden, 
We  cannot  cross  her ;  no  way  light  upon  her. 
Curio.  I  do  not  Uiink  slw  is  gone  thus  far,  or 
this  way; 
For  certain,  if  she  had,  we  should  haTe  reached  her, 
Made  some  discovery,  heard  some  news ;  we  have 
seen  nothing. 
Seb.  Nor  pass'd  by:any  body  that  could  promise 
anything^/ 


(" 


She  is  certainly  disguised  ;  her  modesty 
Durst  never  venture  else. 

Curio.  Let  her  take  any  shape. 
And  let  me  see  it  once)  I  can  <tistinguish  it. 

Seb.  So  should  I  think  too.    Has  not  her  father 
found  her  ? 

Curio.  No,  I'll  be  hang'd  then ;  he  has  no  pa- 
tience 
(Unless  she  light  in  his  teeth)  to  look  about  him  ; 
He  guesses  now,  and  chafes,  and  frets  like  tinsel. 

Seb.  Let  him  go  on,  he  cannot  live  without  it ; 
But  keep  her  from  him.  Heaven !    Where  are  we, 
Curio  ? 

Curio.  In  a  wood  I  think  !  hang  me,  if  I  know 
else! 
And  yet  I  have  .ridden  all  these  coasts  at  all  hours, 
(And  had  an  aim]/ 

Seb.  I  would  we  had  a  guide. 

Curio.  And  if  I  be  not  much  awry,  Seberto, 
Not  far  off  should  be  Roderigo's  quarter  ; 
For  in  this  fastness,  if  I  be  not  cozen'd, 
He  and  his  Outlaws  live. 

Seb.  This  is  the  place  then 
We  appointed  him  to  meet  in. 

Curio.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Seb,  'Would  we  could  meet  some  living  thing! — 

Enter  Axjuda  disguised. 

What's  that  there  ? 

Curio.  A  boy,  I  think.    Stay ;  why  may  not  he 
direct  us? 

AHn.  I  am  hungry,  and  I  am  weary,  and  I  can- 
not find  him. 
Keep4ny  wits.  Heaven !  I  feel  'em  wavering. 
Oh,^od|  my  head ! 

Seb.  Boy  !  dost  thou,  hear  ?  thou  stripling  ! 

Alin.  Now  they  willftear  me,  torture  me  \  now 
Will  hang  him  without  mercyJ— Ha !      [Roderigo 

Curio.  Come  hither  I — 
A  very  pretty  boy.— What  place  is  this,  child? 
And  whither  dost  thou  travel  ?— Olow  he  stares ! 
Some  stubborn  master  has  abused  the  boy. 
And  beaten  him  :^^ow  he  complains! — Whither 
goest  thou? 

Alin.  I  go  to  Segovia,  sir,  to  my  sick  mother ; 
I  have  been  taken  here  by  drunken  thieves. 
And — oh,  my  bones  I — I  have  been  beaten,  sir. 
Misused  and  robb*d;  extremely  beaten,  gentlemen. 
Oh,  God,  my  side  I 

Seb.  What  beasts  would  use  a  boy  thus  ? 
Look  up,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 

AHn.  Oh,  I  cannot 
My  back,  my  back,  my  back  ! 

Curio.  What  thieves? 

Alin.  Tknow  not, ) 
But  they  call  the  captain,  Roderigo. 

Curio.  Look  you  1 
I  knew  we  were  thereabouts. 

Seb.  Dost  thou  want  anything  ? 

Alin.  Nothing  but  ease,  but  ease,  sir. 

Curio.  There's  some  money. 
And  get  thee  to  thy  mother. 

Alint  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen.  > 

Seb. '  This  was  extremely  foul,  to  vex  a  child  thus. 
Come,  let's  along ;  we  cannot  lose  our  way  now. 

Alin.  Though  ye  are  honest  men,  I  fear  yoni 
fingers, 
And  glad  I  am  got  off.     Oh,  how  I  tremble  ! 
Send  me  but  once  within  his  arms,  dear  Fortune, 
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And  then  come  all  the  world  1 — What  shall  I  do 

now? 
'TU  almost  night  again,  and  where  to  lodge  me 
Or  get  me  meat,  or  anything,  I  know  not. 
These  wild  woods,  and  the  fancies  I  have  in  me, 
Will  ran  me  mad. 

Enter  Jui.ktta  with  a  drum. 

Jul.  Boy  I  boy  I 

Alin.  More  set  to  take  me  ? 

Jul.  Dost  thou  hear,  boy  ?  thou  pointer ! 

Alin.  'Tis  a  boy  too, 
A  lacky-boy :  I  need  not  fear  his  fierceness. 

Jul.  Canst  thou  beat  a  drum  ? 

Alin.  A  drum  ? 

Jul.  This  thing,  a  drum  here. 
Didst  thou  never  see  a  drum  ?     Canst  thou  make 
this  grumble  ? 

Alin,  Juletta's  foce  and  tongue!  Is  she  run  mad 
too? 
Here  may  be  double  craft.  lAside.']-'!  have  no 
skill  in't. 

Jul.  I'll  give  thee  a  ryal  but  to  go  along  with  me. 

Alin.  I  care  not  for  thy  ryal :  I  have  other  bu- 
Drum  to  thyself,  and  dance  to  it.  [siness. 

Jul.  Sinah,  sirrah  t 
Thou  scurvy  sirrah  1  thou  snotty-nosed  scab !  dost 
If  I  lay  down  my  drum [thou  hear  me  ? 

Alin.  Here  comes  more  company  1 
I  fear  a  plot;  Heaven  send  me  fairly  firom  it.  lExiU 

Enter  BoDnaoo  and  two  Outlaws. 

Jul.  Bastaf  who's  here?  IRetires. 

.  Lopez,  Captain,  do  you  need  me  farther  ? 

Rod,  No,  not  a  foot    Give  me  the  gown ;  tiie 
sword  now.  • 

'   Jul.  This  is  the  devil  thief;  and,  if  he  take  me. 
Woe  be  to  my  gally-gaskins ! 

Lopez.  Certain,  sir. 
She'll  take  her  patches  off,  and  change  her  habit. 

Rod,  Let  her  do  what  she  please.  No,  no,  Alinda, 
You  cannot  cozen  me  again  in  a  boy's  figure. 
Nor  hide  the  beauty  of  that  face  in  patches, 
But  I  shall  know  it. 

Jul.  A  boy  ?  his  face  in  patches  ? 

Rod.  Hot  shall  your  tongue  again  bewitch  mine 

angerw^ 

If  she  be  found  i'  ih*  woods,  send  me  word  presently. 
And  I'll  return  ;  she  cannot  be  far  gone  yet : 
If  she  be  not,  expect  me  when  you  see  me. 
^se  all  your  service  to  my  friend  Alphonso, 
And  have  a  care  to  your  business.     Farewell ! 
No  more  :^ Farewell  I  lExeunt  tevtrcUltf- 

Jul,  I  am  heartily  glad  thou  art  gone  yet 
This  boy  in  patches  was  the  boy  <»me  by  me^ 
The  very  same ;  how  hastily  it  shifted  ! 
What  a  mope-eyed  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  know  her! 
This  must  be  she,  this  is  she,  now  I  remember  her; 
^ow  loth  she  was  to  talk  too,  how  she  fear'd  me  1 
^  I  could  now  piss  my  eyes  out  for  mere  anger. 
I'll  follow  her — But  who  shall  vex  her  father  then? 
^ne  flurt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 
■If  I  can  cross  the  captain,  too — Come,  tabor!  tExiU 


SCENE  W.—B^ore  the  Cabin  of  the  Outlaws. 
Enter  Jaqvbs  and  Firtt  Outlaw. 
Jaq.  Are  they  all  set  ? 
1  Out.  All,  and  each  quarter  quiet. 
Jaq,  Is  the  old  man  asleep  ? 


1  Out  An  hour  ago,  sir. 
Jaq,  We  must  be  very  carefol  in  his 
CAnd  very  watchfuL; 

1  Ott/.  It  concerns  us  nearly. 
He  will  not  be  long  from  us. 
Jaq.  No,  he  cannot 

(1  Ott/.,  A  little  heat  of  love,  whidi  he  mnst 
wander  out ; 
And  then  agai^Hark  1  ilh^im  ^fmr  ,s 

Jaq,  What.^ 

1  Ott/.  'Tis  not  thejrind,  rare ; 

That's  still  and  calm;(^  noise,  nor  flux  of  waters. 
Jaq.  I  hear  a  drum/1  think.  ^ 

2  Out.  That,  that ;  it  beats  again  now^   ll>rmm. 
Jaq.  Now  it  comes  nearer.    Sure  w«  are  sur- 
prised, sir ;  f- 

Some  from  the  king's  command,    '^e  are  loet,  v« 
are  dead  oJl ! 

1  Out,  Hark,  hark  !  a  chaige  now  1  my  cupfim 

has  betray'd  us,  >v 

rAnd  left  us  to  this  ruin,  run  away  from  qs  t 

Enter  two  Outlaws.  ~^ 

Lope*.  Another  beats  o'  that  side. 

2  Out.  V\j,Iij,  Jaques ! 

We  are  taken  on  a  toil,  snapt  in  a  pitfal ;  \ 
Methinks  I  fea  a  sword  already  shave  m^ 

3  Out.  A  thousand  horse  and  foot,  a  thofomad 
^  pioneers, 

Uf  we  get  under  ground,  to  fetch  us  oat  again^ 
And  every  one  an  axe  to  cut  the  woods  down. 
Lopez,  This  is  the  dismal'st  night —      \Extyai. 

Enter  ALPWutaa. 

Alph,  Where  is  my  nag  now  ? 
And  what  make  I  here  to  be  Iwng'd  I  what  deril 
brought  me  into  this/danger^  is  there  ne'er  a  hole, 
That  I  may  creep  in  neep  enough,  and  die  qusckly.' 
Ne'er  an  old  ditch  to  choke  me?/'  I  ahaU  be  tn^esi 
^or  their  commander  now,  their  general,  ^ 
,0^nd  have  a  commanding  gallows  set  up  for  me    - 
\As  high  as  a  may.pole,  and  nasty  songs  made  on  me: 
Be  printed  with  a  pint-pot  and  a  dagger. 
They  are  all  kill'd  by  this  time.     Can  I  piay  ? 
Let  me  see  that  first — ^I  have  too  mucdi  fear  to  be 

frdthful. 
Where's  all  my  state  now?>  I  must  go  bunt  lor 

daughters, 
'  Daughters,  and   damsels  of  the   lake,    fiama'd 

daughters  1 
A  hundred  crowns  for  a  good  tod  of  hay, 
Or  a  fine  hollow  tree,  that  would  contain  me. 
I  hear  'em  coming ;  I  feel  the  nooee  about  me ! 

BtUer  BKBnro,  Ccbio,  Oatlawi,  and  Jaqvks. 

Seb,  Why  do  you  fear,  and  fly  ?  here  are  bo 
None  from  the  long  to  vex  you.  [aoldiens 

1  Out,  The  drum,  the  drum,  sir ! 

Curio.  I  never  saw  rach  pigeon-hearted  people ! 
What  drum?   what  danger.' — Who's  tbiat  that 

shakes  behind  there  ? 
Mercy  upon  me,  sir,  why  are  you  fear'd  thus  ? 

Alph,  Are  we  all  kill'd  ?  no  mercy  to  be  belied 
Am  I  not  shot,  do  you  think  }  [for  ? 

Seb.  You  are  strangely  frighted ; 
Shot  with  a  fiddle-stick  1  Who's  here  to  shoot  you: 
A  drum  we  saw  indeed ;  a  boy  was  beating  it. 
And  hunting  squirrek  by  moon-Bght 

Lopez,  Nothing  else,  sir  ? 

Curto.  Not  anything :  no  other  peraon  stirTiBc. 

Alph,  Oh,  that  I  had  that  boy!  this  is  that  devil. 
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Thatv&ir^  rogue,  that  haunted  me  last  night ! 
9e  has  sleeves  like  dragon's  wings. 

Seb.  A  little  foot-boy J 

Alph,  Come,  let's  go  in,  and  let  me  get  my 
clothes  on. 

If  e'er  I  stay  here  more  to  be  thus  martyr'd 

Did  ye  not  meet  the  wench  ? 

Seb.  No,  sure,  we  met  her  not.  [tlemcn, 

Alph.  She  has  been  here  in  boy's  apparel,  gen- 
Ja.  gaUant  thing,  and  famous  for  a  gentlewoman,) 
And  all  her  face  pa^sh'd  over  for  discovery ; j 
A  Pilgrim  too,  and' thereby  hangs  a  circumstance, 
That  she  hath  play'd  her  master-prize,  a  rare  one. 
I  came  too  shorts 

Curio.  Such  a  young  boy  we  met,  sir. 

Alph.  In  a  grey  hat  ? 

Curio.  The  same;  his  face  all  patch'd  too. 

Alph.  'Twas  she,  k  rot  run  with  her  I  she,  that 
rank  she  !  >  \ 

Walk  in,  TU  teU  ye  all ;  and  then  we'U  part  again  :; 
But  get  some  store  of  wine ;  this  fright  sits  here 
yet.  lExntnl  into  tkt  Caifin. 

Enter  JirurrtA. 
Jul.  What  a  fright  I  have  put  'em  in ;  what  a 
brave  hurry ! 
If  this  do  bolt  him,  I'U  be  with  hin^  again 
With  a  new  part,fwas  never  play' dj  I'll  fcrkhim ; 
As  he  hunts  her,  So  I'U  hunt  him  ;  (I'll  cUw  him. 
Now  will  I  sec  if  I  can  cross  her  footing. 
Yet  still  I'U  watch  his  water,  he  shall  pay  for't ; 
And  when  he  thinks  most  maUce,  and  means  wok»c, 
I'U  make  him  know  the  mare's  the  better  horse. 

lExit. 


SCENE  v.— Sboovia.  A  Street. 


Enter  PaDRO,  and  the  third  Gentleman. 
Gent.  You  are  a  stranger,  sir ;  and,  for  huma- 
nity. 
Being  come  within  our  walla,  I  would  shew  you 
You  have  seen  the  castle  ?  [something. 

Pedro.  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  a  strong  one, 
And  weU  maintain'd. 

Gent.  (Why  are  you  stiU  thus  sad,  sir  ? 
How  do  you  Uke  the  walks  ? 

Pedro.  They  are  very  pleasant ; 
Your  town  stands  cool  and  sweet. 

Gent.  But  that  I  would  not 
Affect  you  with  more  sadness,  I  could  shew  you 
A  place  worth  view. 

Pedro.  Shows  seldom  alter  me,  sir ; 
Pray  you  speak  it,  and  then  shew  it. 

Gent.  'Tia  a  house  here 
Where  people  of  all  sorts,  that  have  been  visited 
With  lunacies  and  foUies,  wait  their  cures : 
Their  fancies,  of  a  thousand  stamps  and  fashions. 
Like  flies  in  several  shapes,  buz  round  about  ye, 
And  twice  as  many  gestures ;?  some  of  pity, 
That  it  would  make  you  melt  to  see  their  passions ; 
And  some  as  light  again,  that  would  content  you. 
But  I  see,  sir,  your  temper  i4  too  modest. 
Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation. 
To  meet  with  these. 

Pedro.  You  could  not  please  me  better ; 
And  I  b^ech  you,  sir,  do  me  the  honour 
To  let  me  wait  upon  you. 

Gent.  Since  you  are  willing. 
To  me  it  shaU  be  a  pleasure  to  conduct  you. 
Pedro.  1  ne'er  had  such  a  mind  yet  to  see  misery ! 

-    lExeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— -4  Mad-house  in  the  same  City  ; 
Madmen  are  seen  in  their  Cells, 

Enter  tteo  Keepers. 

1  Keep.  Carry  Mad  Bess  some  meat,  she  roara 

Uke  thunder ; 
And  tie  the  panon  short,  the  moon's  i'  th'  fuU, 
He  has  a  thousand  pigs  in's  brains.   Who  looks  to 

the  prentice? 
Keep  him  from  women,  he  thinks  he  has  lost  his 

mistress ; 
And  talk  of  no  sUk  stuffs,  'twiH  run  him  hom-mad. 

2  Keep.  The  justice  keeps  such  a  stir  yonder 

with  his  charges, 
And  such  a  coil  with  warrants ! 

1  Keep.  Take  away  his  statutes  ; 

The  derU  has  possess  d  him  in  the  Ukeness 

Of  penal  laws ;  keep  him  from  aqua-vittef 

For  if  that  spirit  creep  into  his  quorum. 

He  wiU  commit  us  aU.  How  is  it  with  the  scholar  ? 

2  Keep.  For  anything  I  see,  he's  in  his  right 

wits. 
I  Keep.  Thou  art  an  ass!  'in  his  right  wits, 

goodman  coxcomb  ? 
As  though  any  man  durst  be  in's  right  wits,  and 

be  here : 
It  is  as  much  as  we  dare  be,  that  keep  'em^ 

Enter  English  Bladman. 

Eng.  Give  me  some  drink  1 
I  Keep.  Oh,  there's  the  Englishman. 
Eng.  FiU  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  froth  'em, 
froth  'em  I 
Down  o'  your  knees,  you  rogues,  and  pledge  me 
roundly !  iSings. 

One,  two,  three,  and  four ; 
We  aholl  all  be  merry  within  this  hour. 

To  the  great  Turk  I 

1  Keep.  Peace,  peace,  thou  heathen  drunkard  I 
These  English  are  so  inalt-mad,  there's  no  med- 

£ing  with  'em ; 
When  they  have  a  fruitful  year  of  barley  there, 
All  the  whole  island's  thus. 

Eng..  A  snuff,  a  snuff,  a  snuff,  ^  , 

A  lewd  Notorious  snuff !  give't  him  again,  boy.j 


Enter  8he-FooL 
Fool.  God  ye  good  even,  gaffer ! 
2  Keep.  Who  let  the  Fool  loose  ! 
1  Keep.  If  any  of  the  madmen  take  her,  she  is 
They'U  bounce  her  loins.  [pepper'd ; 

Fool.  WiU  you  walk  into  the  coal-house  ? 

1  Keep.  She  is  as  lecherous  too  as  a  she-ferret. 

2  Keep.  Who  a  vengeance  looks  to  her  ?— Go 
I'U  give  thee  a  fine  apple.  [in,  Kate. 

Fool.  WUl  you  buss  me. 
And  tickle  me  and  make  me  laugh  ? 

1  Keep.  I'U  whip  you. 

Eng.  Fool,  Fool  1  come  up  to  mc,  FooL 

Fool.  Are  you  peeping  ? 

Eng.  I'U  get  thee  with  five  foob. 

Fool.  Oh,  fine,  oh,  dainty  I 

Eng.   And  thou  shaU  lie-in  in  a  horse-cloth. 

Fool.  And  shaU  I  have  a  coach?       [like  a  lady. 

Eng.  Drawn  with  four  turkies ; 
And  they  shaU  tread  thee  too. 

Fool.  We  shaU  have  eggs  then ! 
And  shaU  I  sit  upon  'em  ! 

Eng.  Ay,  ay,  and  they  shall  be  aU  addle, 
And  make  an  admirable  tansey  for  the  deyiL 
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Come,  come  away ;  I  am  taken  with  thy  love,  Fool, 
And  will  mightily  belabonr  thee. 

1  Keep,  How  the  Fool  bridles  !  how  she  twitters 

at  him  ! 
These  Englishmen  would  stagger  a  wise  woman. 
If  we  should  suffer  her  to  have  her  will  now, 
We  should  have  all  the  women  in  Spain  as  mad  as 

she  here. 

2  Keep.  They  would  strive  who  should  be  most 

fooL — ^Away  with  her ! 

Enter  Master,  three  Gentlemen,  Scholar,  and  Psoao. 

Fod,  Pray  ye  stay  a  little  !  let's  hear  him  sing ; 

he  nas  a  fine  breast. 
1  Keep,  Here  comes  my  master. — ^To  the  spit, 
you  whore. 
And  stir  no  more  abroad,  but  tend  your  business ; 
You  shall  have  no  more  sopsi'  th'  pan  else,  .nor 
Besides,  I'll  whip  your  breech.'  [no  porrid^  : 

Fool.  I'll  go  in  presently.    * 

1  Gent.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  the  Cardinal's  angry 
For  keeping  this  young  man.  [with  you 

Mast,  I  am  heartily  sorry. 
If  ye  allow  him  sound,  pray  ye  take  him  with  ye. 

3  G€nt.  [7o  Pbdro.]  This  is  the  place,  and  now 

observe  their  humours. 

2  Gent,  We  can  find  nothinjlf^  in  him  light,  nor 

tainted ; 
No  startings,  nor  no  rubs,  in  all  his  answers  ; 
In  all  his  letters,  nothing  but  discretion, 
Learning,  andJiandsome  style. 
Most,  Be  not  deceived,  sir ; 
Mark  but  his  look. 

1  Gent,  His  grief,  and  his  imprisonment, 
May  stamp  that  there. 

Mast.  Pray  talk  with  him  again  then. 

2  Gent,  That  will  be  needless ;  we  have  tried 

him  long  enough. 
And  if  he  had  a  taint  we  should  have  met  with  it. 
rVet  to  discharge  your  care; 

Pedro,  A  sober  youth 
Pity  so  heavy  a  cross  should  light  upon  him. 

2  Gent,  You  find  no  sickness  ? 

Schol.  None,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven, 
Nor  nothing  that  diverts  my  understanding. 

1  Gent.  Do  you  sleep  o'  nights  ? 
Schol.  As  sound,  and  sweet,  as  any  man. 

2  Gent.  Have  you  no  fearfiil  dreams  ? 
Schol.  Sometimes,  as  all  have 

That  go  to  bed  with  raw  and  windy  stomachs  ; 
Else,  I  am  all  one  piece. 

1  Gent.  Is  there  no  unkindness 
You  have  conceived  from  any  friend,  or  parent? 
Or  scorn  from  what  you  loved  ? 

Schol.  No,  truly,  sir : 
I  never  yet, was  master  of  a  faith 
So  poor,  and  weak,  to  doubt  my  friend  or  kindred ! 
And  what  love  is,  unless  it  lie  in  learning, 
I  think  I  am  ignorant 

1  Gent,  This  man  is  perfect ; 

A  ci viler  discourser  I  ne'er  talk'd  with. 
Mast.  You'll  find  it  otherwise. 

2  Gent,  I  must  tell  you  true,  sir, 

I  think  yon  keep  him  here  to  teach  him  madness ! 
Here's  his  discharge  from  my  lord  cardinal. — 
And  come,  sir,  go  with  us. 

Schol.  I  am  bound  unto  ye  ; 
And  farewell,  master. 

Mast,  Farewell,  Stephano. 
Alas,  poor  man ! 


1  Gent,  What  flaws  and  whirls  of 
(Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloftlth* 


^ow  dark,  and  hot.  apd^^ill  of  miitiiij ! 
^And  still  grows  louder^  vV  ■        \  "^  ^      "^ 

Mast,  It  has  been  "stubborn  westlier. 

2  Gent,  Strange  work  at  sea ;  I  fear 
old  tumbling. 

1  Gent,  Bless  my  old  unde's  bark  !   I  fasTr  & 

venture. 

2  Gent,  And  I,  more  than  I  would  witii  to  k«c 
Schol.  Do  you  fear  ? 

2  Gent.  Ha!  how  he  looks! 
Mast,  Nay,  mark  him  better,  gentlenaeii. 
2  Gent,  Mercy  upon  me,  how  bis  eyes  are  aJter'd 
Mast,  Now  tdl  me  how  yon  like  lusa  ;   vbrtt-- 
He  be  that  perfect  man  ye  credited  ?  [u:* 

Schol.  Does  the  sea  stagger  ye  ? 
Masi.  Now  you  have  hit  the  nidc. 
Schol,  Do  ye  fear  the  billows  ? 

1  Gent,  What  ails  him  ?  who  has  stirr'd  faio 
Schol.  Be  not  shaken, 

'Nor  let  the  singing  of  the  storm  shoot  tfarooch  jr . 
Let  it  blow  on,  blow  on !  let  the  clondls  wre^tk^. 
And  let  the  vapours  of  the  earth  torn  mutiaoas. 
The  sea  in  hideous  mountains  rise  and  tnmblef 
Upon  a  dolphin's  backTi'U  make  all  tremble. 
For  I  am  Neptune  ! 

Mast,  Now  what  think  ye  of  him  ? 

2  Gent,  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Schol,  Your  bark  shall  plough  throngli  all. 
And  not  a  surge  so  saucy  to  disturb  her  ; 
I'll  see  her  safe,  my  power  shall  sail  before  iter ! 

i>otm,  ye  angry  waters  all ; 

Ye  loud  tohistling  whirlwinds^  fali  ; 

Down,  ye  proud  waves  ;  ye  storms,  esmse  ; 

I  command  ye^  be  at  peace. 

Fright  not  with  your  churlish  notee, 

Nor  bruise  the  keel  of  bark  thatJUmts  z 

No  devouring  Jish  come  nigh, 

Nor  monster  in  my  empery 

Once  shew  his  head^  or  terror  brimg  ; 

But  let  the  weary  sailor  sing : 

Amphitrite  with  white  arms 

Strike  my  lute,  Vll  sing  [lAy]  ctAtfmu. 

Mast,  He  must  have  music  now :.  I  must  (^ 
His  fit  will  grow  too  full  else.  [serve  him ; 

l,Music,  a  scng  nritkrs. 
2  Gent,  I  must  pity  him. 
Mast.  Now  he  will  in  himself,  most  qaiet]y. 
And  clean  foi^t  all,  '^as  he  had  done  nothinr^ 
1  Gent,  We  are  sorry,  sir,  and  we  have  seen  a 
wonder. 
From  this  hour  we'll  believe ;  and  so  win  leave  ye. 

[Ejeeunt  tmo  Gcatkmcs. 
Pedro,  This  was  a  strange  fit 
Mast,  Did  you  mark  him,  sir  ? 
^edro.  He  might  have  cosen*d  me  with  his  be* 

haviour. 
Mast,  Many  have  sworn  him  right,  and  I  have 
thought  so ; 
Yet,  on  a  sudden,  from  some  word  or  other. 
When  no  man  could  expect  a  fit,  he  has  flown  out: 
I  dare  not  give  him  will. 

Enter  Aurba  as  a  Boy. 

Pedro,  Pray  Heaven  recover  him  !^ 
Attn.  Must  I  come  in  too  ? 
Mast.  No,  my  pretty  lad  ; 
Keep  in  thy  chamber,  boy  ;  'shalt  have  thy  supper. 
Pedro,  I  pray  you  what  is  he,  sir  ? 
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Matt,  A  strange  boy,  that  last  night 
Was  found  i'  th'  town,  a  little  crazed,  distracted, 
^  nd  so  sent  hither. 

Pedro.  How  the  pretty  knave  looks. 
And  plays,  and  peeps  upon  me ! — Snre  such  eyes 
I  have  seeniind  loved  ! — What  fair  hands  ! — 
Cekainly-^ 

Mast.  Good  sir,  you'll  make  him  worse. 

Pedro.  ^  I  pray  believe  not  s 
Alas,  why  should  I  hurt  him  I — How  he  smiles  ! 
The  very  shape  and  sweetness  of  Alinda  !)— 
Let  me  look  once  again  :  Were  it  in  such  clothes 
As  when  I  saw  her  Ust — ^This  most  be  she  1 
How  tenderly  it  strokes  me  ! 

Mast.  (Pray  you  be  mild,  sir  \) 
I  must  attend  elsewhere.  lExit. 

Pedro,  pray  you  be  secure,  sir* — 
What  woald  you  say>;— How  my  heart  beats  and 

trembles!  ^ 
He  holds  me  hard  Q)y  th'  hand.     O*  my  life,  her 

flesh  too ! 
I  know  not  what  to  think  I  Her  tears,  her  true  ones. 
Pure  orient  tears  $— Hark,  do  you  know  me,  Uttle 
one! 

Alin.  Oh,  Pedro,  Pedro  1 

Pedro,  Oh,  my  soul  I 

3  Gent.  What  fit's  this  ?  lAtidt. 

The  Pilgrim's  off  the  hooks  too  ! 

Alin.  Let  me  hold  thee  ; 
And  now  come  all  the  world,  and  all  that  hate  me ! 


Pedro.  Be  wise,  and  not  discovered.     Oh,  how 
How  do  you  now  ?  [I  love  you  ! 

Alin,  I  have  been  miserable ;  x 

But  your  ^ost  virtuoua*^es  have  £ured  )kie,  Pedro. 
Pray  you  Uiink  it  no  immodesty,  I  kiss  you. 
My  head's  wild  still ! 

Pedro.  Be  not  so  full  of  passion. 
Nor  do  not  hang  so  greedily  upon  me; 
Twill  be  ill  taken. 

AHn.  Are  you  weary  of  me  ? 
I  will  hang  hereetemally,  kiss  ever, 
And  weep  away^or  joy. 

Enter  Muier. 

Mast.  I  told  you,  sir, 
What  you  would  do !  For  shame,  do  not  afflict  him : 
You  have  drawn  his  fit  upon  him  fearfully. 
Either  depart,  and  presently,  I'll  force  you  else. 
Who  waits  within .' 

Enter  two  KfBepen, 

Pedro.  Alas,  good  sir 

Mast*  This  is  the  way  never  to  hope  recovery. 
Stay  but  one  minute  more,  I'll  complain  to  th' 

governor. 
Bring  in  &e  boy.     Do  you  see  how  he  swells  and 
teara  himself? 
Xl»  this  your  cure  rxBe  gone  1  If  the  boy  miscarry, 
Xjet  me  ne'er  find  you  more,  fov  I'll  so  hamper  you! 
3  Gent.  You  were  to  blame,  too  rash.^ 
Pedro,  Farewell  for  ever  1  iExeunu 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.^A  High^Road  before  the  City. 

Enter  Alprovso,  a  Oentleman.  and  Jclbtta  apart. 

Gent,  You  are  now  within  a  mile  o'  th'  town, 
sir ;  if  my  business 
Would  give  me  leave,  I  would  turn  and  wait  upon 
But  for  such  gentlemen  as  you  inquire  of,         [ye, 
Certain,  I  saw  none  such ;  but  for  the  boy  ye  spoke 
Cl  will  not  say  'tis  he,  but  such  a  one,  [of. 

Just  of  that  height — 

Alph.  In  such  clothes  ?     \ 

Gent.  I  much  mistake  else^ 

Wag  sent  in  the  other  night,  a  little  maddish, 
And  where  such  people  wait  their  cures. 
Alph.  I  understand  you. 
Gejit.  (There  you  may  quickly  know. ' 

Alph.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Jul.  So  do  I  too  ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  place, 
J  ask  no  more :  but  you  shall  hear  more  of  me. 
She  may  be  there,  and  you  may  play  the  tyrant ; 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.     I  am  almost  founder'd 
In  following  him  ;  ^nd  yet  I'll  never  leave  him, 
I'll  crawl  of  all  four  fint ;  my  cause  is  meritorious, 

>    And  come  what  can  come  ! 

I        Gent.  All  you  have  told  me's  certain, 
I    Complexion,  and  all  else. 
Alph.  It  may  be  she  then ; 
And  I'll  so  fumble  her  j.^  Is  she  grown  mad  now  ? 
I    1 8  her  blood  set  so  high  ?  I'll  have  her  madded ! 
I    111  have^her  worm'd ! 

Jul.  IMark  but  the  end,  old  master  I         iApart. 

If  thou  be'st  not  sick  o'  th'  bota  within  these  five 

hours,   '  fsigtiior. 

And  kick'st  and  roar'st— |f '11  make  ye  fart  fire. 


J?nlcr  AuiTDA,  ditguited  as  the  She-fool. 

Gent.  Here's  one  o*  th'  house,  a  fool,  an  idiot, 
sir: 
May-be,  she  is  going  home  ;  she'll  be  a  guide  to  ye. 
And  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  lExit. 

Alph,  I  am  your  servant. . 
AHn.  Oh,  now  X  am  losti  lost,  lost !  Lord,  how 
I  tremble ! )  lAparu 

My  fftther,  arm'd  in  all  his  hates  and  anger^ ! 
(This  is  more  misery  than  I  have  'scap'd  yeti 
Alph.  Fool!  Fool! 

Alin.  He  knows  me  not. — ^Will  you  give  me 
twopence  ? 
And,  gaffer,  here's  a  crow-flower,  and  a  daisy  ; 
I  have  some  pie  in  my  pocket  too. 

Alph,  This  is  an  arrant  fool. 
An  ignorant  thing. 

Alin.  Believe  so,  and  I  am  happy.  lAside. 

Alph.  Dost  thou  dwell  in  Segovia,  Fool  ? 
Alin.  No,  no,  I  dwell  in  Heaven  ; 
And  I  have  a  fine  little  house,  made  of  marmalade. 
And  I  am  a  lone  woman,  and  I  spin  for  Saint  Peter; 
I  have  a  hundred  little  children,  and  they  sing 
psalms  with  me. 
Alph.  'Tis  pity  this  pretty  thing  should  want 
undentanding. 
But  why  do  I  stand  talking  with  a  cotcomb  ? 
If  I  do  find  her,  if  I  light  upon  her— 
I'll  say  no  more. — Is  this  the  way  to  the  town, 
Fool? 
Alin.  Yon  must  go  o*er  the  top  of  that  high 

steeple,  gaffer 

Alnh.  A  plague  o'  your  foofs  face ! 

Jul.  No ;  take  her  counsel.  lAtide. 


Aim*  And  then    yon  Bhall  come    to  a  iiTer 
twenty  mile  over, 
And  twenty  mile  and  ten,  and  then  yon  most  pray, 

And  still  you  most  pray,  and  pray [gaffer, 

Alph.  Prey  HeaTen  deliTer  me 
From  snch  an  ass  as  thon  art ! 
Alin.  Amen,  sweet  gaffer ! — 
And  fling  a  sop  of  sugar-cake  into  it ; 

And  then  yon  most  leap  in  naked 

Jul,  'Would  he  would  beliere  her ! 
Alin,  And  sink  seven  days  together :  Can  you 
sink,  gaffer  ?  >. 

Alph.  (Tes,  coxcomb,  yea.    Pr'ythee,  &rewell) 
a  pox  on  thee  ! 
A  plague  Q*  that  fool  too,  that  set  me  upon  thee  ! 

Alin,  iknd  then  TU  bring  you  a  sup  of  milk 
I  am  going  to  get  apples.  [shall  serve  you : 

Alph.  Go  to  the  devil ! 
Was  ever  man  tormented  with  a  puppy  thus  ? 
Thou  tell  me  news !  thou  be  a  guide  1 

Alin.  And  then,  nuncle 

Alph,  Pr'ythee  keep  on  thy  way,  good  naunt. — 
I  could  rail  now 
ITieae  ten  hours  at  mine  own  improviflence. — 
Get  apples  and  be  choak'd !  fiBurewelli  lExit. 

Alin.  Farewell,  nuncle ! 
Jftl.  I  rejoice  in  anything  that  vexes  him. 
And  I  shall  love  this  fool  extremely  for't. 
Could  I  but  see  my  mistress  now,  to  tell  her 
How  I  have  truly,  honestly  wrought  for  her. 

How  I  have  worn  myself  away  to  serve  her 

Fool,  there's  a  ryal  for  the  sport  thou  mad'st  me 
In  crossing  that  old  fool,  that  parted  from  thee. 
Alin.  [Apart.']  Thou'rt  honest  sure,  but  yet 

thou  must  not  see  me. 

I  thank  you,  little  gentleman  !  Heaven  bless  you, 
And  I'll  pray  for  you  too.    Pray  yon  keep  this 

nutmeg; 
'Twas  sent  me  from  the  lady  of  the  Mountain, 
A  golden  lady. 
Jul.  How  prettily  it  prattles ! 
Alin,  'Tis  very  good  to  rub  your  understanding ; 
And  so  good  night;  the  moon's  up. 
Jul.  Pretty  innocent ! 

Alin.  Now,  Fortune,  if  thou  darest  do  good, 

protect  me !  lExit. 

Jul.  I'll  follow  him  to  yond  town  ;  he  shall  not 

'scape  me. 

Stay ;  I  must  counterfeit  a  letter  by  the  way  fint, 

And  one  that  must  carry  some  credit  with  itf  I 

am  wide  else,  ^ 

And  all  this  to  no  purpose  that  I  aim  at. 
A  letter  must  be  had,  and  neatly  handled ; 
And  then  if  goodwife  Fortune  do  not  fail  me. 
Have  at  his  skirts  !  I  shall  worse  anger  him 
Than  ever  I  have  done,  and  worse  torment  him. 
It  does  me  good  to  think  how  I  shall  conjure  him, 
And  crucify  his  crabbedness  :  He's  my  master ; 
But  that's  all  one,  I'll  lay  that  on  the  left  hand. 
He  would  now  penecute  my  harmless  mistress  ; 
A  fault  without  forgiveness,  as  I  take  it. 
And  uuder  that  bold  banner  flies  my  vengeance  ; 
A  meritorious  war,  and  so  I'U  make  it.-X. 
I'  th'  name  of  innocence,  what's  tfaii  the  Fool 

gave  me  ? 
She  said  'twas  good  to  rub  my  undentanding. 
What  strange  concealment  ?  bread,  or  cheese,  or 

a  chestnut  ?  " 

Ha  !  'tis  a  ring,  a  pretty  ring,  a  right  one : 
A  ring  I  know  too  !  the  very  same  ring  1 


<^i 


.h,  admirable  blockhead  1  oh,  base 
A  ring  my  mistress  took/ttom.  me,  and 

I  know  it  by  the  posy,  4  Prick  me,  aa^ 

None  could  deliver  tibia  but  die  heneif  too. 
Am  I  twice  sand-Uind  ?  twice  so 
I  would  arrive  at,  £ad  block-like  nerer  know  s  r 
I  am  vengeance  angiy ;  buttfaatshallligbtontlKc: 
And  heavily,  and  quickly,  1  pronouuse  it.^ 
There  are  so  many  cross- ways,  there's  wH^novicr 
her,- 


yet  I  must — ^not  now.  I  hope  sbe  is  liglit 
For  all  her  outward  show,  for  sore  she  knew  _^  . 
^d,  in  that  hope,  some  few  hours  I'll  fet^ct  bf 


SCENE  n.—Near  the  oui^skiris  qfa  ViUmgr 
BnUr  Roonuoo,  in  a  POffHrn's  AoML 
Bod.  She  is  not  to  be  reoover'd,  vrhich  I  vex  tf 
M^d  he  beyond  my  vengeance,  which  tonnems  ex. 
/Uh,  I  am  fool'd  and  slighted,  made  a  rascal ; 
mj  hopes  are  flutter'd,  as  my  present  fortues ! 
Why  should  I  wander  thus,  and  play  the  co: 
Tire  out  my  peace  and  pleasure  for  a  giri  ? 
A  girl  that  scorns  me  too  ?  a  thing  tK»t  _ 

And,  oonsider'd  at  thabest,  is  bat  a  short 

For  a  hot  appetite.  /Why  should  I  walk,  azid 
And  fret  myself,  ana  travel  like  a  carrier,      r 
And  peep,  and  watch;  want  meat  and 
cherish  me. 

When  thousand  women  may  be  had,  tmrn^ 

And  thank  me  too,  and  I  sit  still?     WcfiC 

beauty 
And  chastity,  and  all  that  seem  to  min 
Let  me  not  take  you,  let  me  not  oome 
For  I'll  so  trim  you,  1*11  so  bustle  witi 
'Tis  not  the  name  of  virgin  shall  redei__  ^ 
(I'll  change  that  property.)  nor  tears,  nor , 
I  bear  a  hate  about  me  scorns  those  follies. 
To  find  this  villain  too  (for^there's  my  ^n^m 
And  if  he  snap  me  then    / 

Sni€rAiJKijiA» 

Alin.  Is  not  that  Pedro  ? 
'TU  he,  'tis  he !  Oh ! 

Rod.  What  art  thou? 

Alin,  Ha !  now,  now,  now, 
Oh,  now,  most  miserable ! 

Bod,  What,  a  devil,  art  thou  ? 

AJin.  No  end  of  my  misfortunes.  Heaven  ^ 

Kod.  What  antick  ? 
Speak,  puppet,  speak  IJ 

Alin.  That  habit  to  betray  me  ? 
Ye  holy  Saints,  can  ye  see  this  ? 

Rod.  Itdanceth! 
The  devil  in  a  fool's  coat  ?  is  he  tnm'd  innocent 
What  mops  and  mowes  it  makes !  bcigfa,  bo 

fnsketh^ 

Is*t  not  a  fairy  ?  ^r  some  small  hobgoblin  ? 
It  has  a  mortal  face,  and  I  have  agreat  mind  to  it ; 
But  if  it  should  prove  the  devil  thai  ? 

Alin,  Come  hither. 

Rod.  I  think  'twill  ravish  me. 
It  is  a  handsome  thing,  but  horribly  son-bomL 
What's  that  it  points  at  ? 

Alin.  Dost  thou  see  that  star  there  ? 
That,  just  above  the  sun  ? 
Pr'ythee  go  thither,  and  li^t  me  this  tobaeeo  ; 
And  stop  it  with  the  horos  o'  th'  moon- 

Rod.  The  thing's  mad, 
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,   JLboinmably  mad,  her  brains  are  butter'cQ 
fio  sleep,  fool,  sleep.  ' 

Alin,  Thou  canst  not  sleep  so  sweetly ; 
For  so  I  can  say  my  prayers,  and  then  slumber* 

I  am  not  proud,  nor  full  qfwine, 
(This  little  Jlower  will  make  me  fine,  J 
Cruel  in  heart,  (for  I  shall  cry, 
If  I  see  a  sparrow  die  :  ) 
/  am  not  watc/^ul  to  do  ill, 
Nor  glorious  to  pursue  it  still: 
Nor  pitiless  to  those  that  weep  ; 
Such  as  are,  bid  them  go  sleep. 

Do,  do,  do,  and  see  if  they  can. 

Rod,  It  said  true ; 
I  feel  it  sink  into  me  forcibly. 
Sore  'tis  a  kind  of  sybil,  some  mad  prophet. 
I  feel  my  wildness  bound  and  fetter^l  in  me. 

Alin.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what's  your  fortune. 

Rod,  Here ;  pr'ythee  speak* 

Alin.  Fy,fy,fy,fy.fyl 
Wash  your  hands,  and  pare  your  nails,  and  look 

finely ;. 
Yon  shall  never  kiss  the  king's  daughter  else. 

Rod,  I  wash  'em  daily. 

Alin,  But  still  you  foul  'em  faster. 

Rod,  This  goes  nearer. 

Alin.  You'll  have  two  wives. 

Rod.  Two  wives  ? 

Alin.  Ay,  two  fine  gentlewomen  ; 
(Make  much  of  'em,  for  they'll  stick  close  to  you. 
And  these  two,  in  two  days.  [sir) 

Rod.  That's  a  fine  riddle. 

Alin.  To-day  you  shall  wed  Sorrow, 
And  Repentance  will  come  to-morrow. 

Rod.  Sure  she's  inspired  1 

Alin.  I'll  sing  you  a  fine  song,  sir. 
He  called  down  his  merry  men  ail, 

Ry  one,  by  two,  by  three  ; 
William  would  fain  have  been  the  first, 
But  now  the  last  is  he. 

Rod.  'Tis  the  mere  chronicle  of  my  mishaps. 

Alin.  I'll  bid  you  good  even  :  for  my  boat  stays 
for  me  yonder, 
And  I  must  sup  with  the  moon  to-night  in  the 
Mediterranean.  lExU, 

Rod.  When  fools  and  mad-folks  shall  be  tntora 

And  feel  my  sores,  yet  I  unsensible [to  me. 

Sure  it  was  set  by  Providence  upon  me. 
To  steer  my  heart  right.     I  am  wondrous  weary ; 
My  thoughts  too,  which  add  more  burden  to  me — 
I  have  been  ill,  and;  which  is  worse,  pursued  it. 
And  still  run  on :  I  must  think  better,  nobler. 
And  be  another  thing,  or  not  at  all. 
Still  I  grow  heavier,  heavier;  Heaven  defend  me  ! 
I'll  lie  down,  and  take  rest,  and  goodness  guard  me ! 

ILies  down  on  one  side  qftht  stage. 

Enter  four  Feaaaiitfl. 

1  Pea.  We  have  'scaped  to-day  well ;  certain, 

if  the  Outlaws 
Had  known  we  had  been  stirring,  we  had  paid  for't. 

2  Pea.  Plague  on  'em,  they  have  robb'd  me 

3  Pea.  And  me  five  times ;  ^  [thrice. 
Beside,  they  made  my  daughterone  of  us  too. 
An  arrant  drum :  Oh,  thev  are  the  lewdest  rascals ; 

The  captain  such  a  damn  d  piece  of  iniquity 

But  we  are  far  enough  off  on  'em,  thars  the  best 
They  cannot  hear.  [on't. 


4  Pea^  They'll  come  to  me  familiarly, 
And  eat  up  all  I  have ;  drink  up  my  wine  too. 
And  if  there  be  a  servant  that  contents  'em, 
Let  her  keel  hold,  they'll  give  her  stowage  enough. 
We  have  no  children  now,  but  thieves  and  Outlaws : 
The  very  brats  in  their  mothud'  bellies  have  their 
They'll  steal  into  the  worlcL/  [qualities, 

1  Pea.  'Would  we  had  some  of  'em  here  ! 

2  Pea,  Ay,  o'  that  condition  we  could  master 
(They  are  sturdy  knaves.  ['em ; 

3  Pea.  A  devil  take  their  sturdiness  I 

We  can  neither  keep  our  wives  from  'em,  nor  our 

states ;  v. 

We  pay  the  rent,  and  they  possess  the  benefit*^ 

1  Pea.  What  is  this  lies  here  ?  is  it  drunk  or 
It  sleeps,  and  soundly  too.  [sober  ? 

2  Pea,  'Tis  an  old  woman^. 

That  keeps  sheep  hereabouts. 'It  turns  and  stretches. 

4  Pea,  Does  she  keep  sheep  with  a  sword  ? 

3  Pea.  It  has  a  beard  too.^> 

1  Pea.  Peace,  peace  1  It  is  the  devil  Roderigo  I 
Peace  of  all  hands,  and  look. 

2  Pea.  'Tis  he. 

3  Pea,  Speak  softly. 

4  Pea.  Now  we  may  fit  him. 

3  Pea.  Stay,  stay !  let's  be  provident. 

LJ'tfa.  Kill  him,  and  wake  him  then. 
/A  Pea,  Let  me  come  to  him  ; 
Even  one  blow  at  hu  pate  ;  if  e'er  he  wake  more — 

3  Pea.  So,  so,  so  I  lay  that  by.  lTak€s  his  sword. 

2  Pea.  I  must  needs  kill  him ; 
It  stands  with  my  reputation. 

3  Pea  Stand  off,  I  say, 

And  let  us  some  way  make  him  sure ;  then  torture 
To  kill  him  presently  has  no  pleasure  in't ;  [him : 
He  has  been  tormenting  of  us  at  least  this  twelve- 

Rod.  Oh,  me  !  [month. 

All.  He  comes,  he  comes. 

4  Pea.  Has  he  no  guns  about  him  ? 

3  Pea.  Softly  again  1    No,  no ;  take  that  hand 
easily. 
And  tie  it  fsMt  Uiere;  that  to  th'  other  bough  there. 
Fast,  fast,  and  easy,  least  he  wake  I 

[Tlu9  tie  him  to  a  tree. 

2  Pea.  Have  we  got  you  ? 

This  was  a  benefit  we  never  aim'd  at. 

3  Pea.  Out  with  your  knives,  and  let  us  carve 
Daintily  carve  him  1  [this  cock-thief, 

1  Pea.  I  would  he  had  been  useii  thus 

Ten  years  ago !  we  might  have  thought  we  had 

children. 
3  Pea.  Oh,  that  Sir  Nicholas  now,  our  priest, 

were  here. 
What  a  sweet  homily  would  he  say  over  him. 
For  ringing  all  in,  with  his  wife  i'  th'  bellfry  ! 
He  would  stand  up  stiff  girt.    Now  pounce  him 

lighUy; 
And,  as  he  roars  and  rages,  let's  go  deeper. 
Come  near ;  you  aie  dim-eyed ;  on  with  your 

spectaclesy^ 
Rod.  On,  what  torments  me  thus  I  what  slaves, 

what  villains  } 
Oh,  spare  me ;  do  not  murder  me  ! 

3  Pea.  We'll  but  tickle  you  : 
You  have  tickled  us  at  all  points. 

4  Pea.  Where  are  his  emblems  ? 

Enter  PaDao. 
flod.  As  ye  are  men,  and  Christians 

2  Pea.  Yes,  we  hear  you ; 
And  you  shall  hear  of  us  too. 
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Rod.  Ohrt  no  mercy  ?/ 

Pedro.  What  noise  i*  this  ?  what  roar  ? — I  can- 
not find  her. 
She  is  got  free  again  ;  bat  where,  or  which  way^ 

Aorf:-Oh,  Tillains,  beasts ! 

Pedro.  Mnrdering  a  man,  ye  rascals  ? 
Ye  inhuman  slaves,  off,  off,  ^d  leave  this  cruelty, 
Or  as  I  am  a  gentleman-4^Do  ye  brave  me  ? 
Then  have  among  ye  all/^  slaves,  ye  cowards ! 
Take  up  that  swoid,  and  rand.  [7o  Rodk&ioo.] 
Ye  cut-throat  rogQea-4—     [Slay,  ye  base  rascals, 


All.  Away,  away  h^  lExeuiU  P( 

Pedro.  Ye  dog-whelps ! 

Rod.  Oh  1  I  am  now  more  wretched  fiur  than 
ever. 

Ped»  A  violence  to  that  habit  ?— Ha  !  Rode- 
rigo? 
What  makes  he  here,  thus  dad  ?  Is  it  repentance. 
Or  only  a  frdr  show  to  guide  his  mischids  ? 

Rod.  T)u»  benefit  has  made  me  shame  to  see  him ; 
To  know  him,  blush.  ^ 

Pedro.  You  are  not  much  hurt  ?    . 

Rod,  No,  sir ; 
All  I  can  call  a  hurt,  sticks  in  my  consdenoe ; 
That  pricks  and  tortures  me. 

Pedro.  Have  yon  consider'd 
The  nature  of  these  men,  and  how  they  used  you,^ 
Was  i^fair  play  ?  did  it  apoear  to  you  handsome  ?^ 

Rod.  1  dare  not  speak ;  d|*,  if  I  do,  'tis  nothing 
Can  bring  me  off,  or  justify  me.  J 

Pedro.  Was  it  noble 
To  be  o'er-lay'd  with  odds  and  violence  ? 
Manly,  or  brave,  in  these  thus  to  oppress  you  ? 
po  you  blush  at  this,  in  such  as  are  mere  rude- 
ness? 
That  have  stopt  souls,  that   never  knew  things 

gentle  ? 
And  dare  you  glorify  worse  in  yourself,  sir  ? 
You  used  me  with  mudi  honour,  and  I  thank  you ; 
In  this,  I  have  requited  some.     You  know  me : 
Come,  turn  not  t>ack ;  you  must  and  you  shall 

know  me.x 
Had  I(1)een  over-season'd  with  base  angej^, 
And  suited  all  occasions  to  my  mischief^,.' 
Bore  no  respect  to  honesty,  reli^on ;     ' 
No  faith,  no  common  tie  of  man,  humanity. 
Had  I  had  in  me  ;  but  given  reins  and  licence 
To  a  tempestuous  will,  as  wild  as  winter. 
This  day,  know,  Roderigo,)I  had  set 
As  smaK  a  price  upon  thy  life  and  fortunes  ^ 
As  thou  didst  latdy  on  mine  innocence ; 
But  I  reserve  thee  to  a  nobler  service. 

Rod,  I  thank  you^  and  I'll  study  more  to  honour 
you:' 
You  have  the  nobler  soul,  I  must  confess  it. 
And  are  the  greater  master  of  your  goodness. 
Though  it  be  impossible  I  should  now  recover. 
And  my  rude  will  grow  handsome,  in  an  instant. 
Yet,  touching  but  the  pureness  of  your  metal. 
Something  shall  shew  like  gold,  at  least  shall 

glister; 
That  men  may  hope,  although  the  mine  be  rugged, 
Stony  and  hard  to  work,  yet  time  and  honour 
Shall  find  and  bring  forth  that  that's  rich  and 
worthy. 

Pedro.  I'll  try  that ;  and  to  th'  purpose.     You 
told  me,  sir. 
In  noble  emulation, — so  I  take  it ; 
I'll  put  your  hatred  far  off,  and  forget  it-~ 
You  had  a  fair  desire  to  try  my  valour ; 


tkflt  to  err 


ifci- 


You  seem'd  to  court  me  to  it :  Y<»  have 
A  weapon  in  your  hand,  an  eqwd  enemy,       {} 
That,  as  he  puts  this  off,  puts  off  all  iii|iirieB« 
And  only  now  fiv  honour's  sake  defies  yoa ! 
Now,  as  you  are  a  man, — I  know  yoa  are 
As  you  are  gentle  bred,  a  soldier  fisshion'i 

Rod.  His  virtue   startles  me ! — I 
Pedro. 

Pedro.  And  as  you  have  a  mistress  ^st  yoc 
Mark  me !  a  mistress 

Rod.  Hal 

Pedro.  A  handsome  mistress : 
As  you  dare  hold  yourself 

Rod.  Deserving  ?  what  a  word 
me! 

Pedro.  I  could  oompd  yoa  bow 
drcamstance ; 
C^ut  111  deal  frw  and  &iriy,  like  a 
As  you  aro  worthy  of  the  name  yoa  csny, 
A  daring  man 

Rod.  Oh,  that  I  dorst  not  suffer ! 
For  sll  I  dare  do  now  implies  bat 

Pedro.  Now  do  me  noble  rigfaL 

Rod.  ril  satisfy  you ; 
But  not  by  th'  sword.    Pray  yoa  liear 

allow  me. 
I  have  been  rude ;  but  shall  I  be  a  monster. 
And  teach  my  sword  to  hurt  that  that 

me? 
Though  I  be  rough  by  nature,  diall  my 
Inherit  that  eternal  stain  of  barbarotts  9 
Give  me  an  enemy,  a  thing  that  hates  yoa. 
That  never  heard  of  yet,  nor  fdt  yoor 
That  is  one  main  antipathy  to 
And  set  me  on !  You  cannot  hold  me 
If  I  have  ever  err'd,  't  has  been  in  haxard^ 
The  temper  of  my  sword  starts  at  your  virtae, 
/^d  will  fly  off,  nay,  it  will  weep  to  light  [on]  }  cm 
fThings  excellently  mingled,  and  of  pure  natorc. 
Hold  sacred  love  and  peace  with  one  another. 
See  how  it  turns ! 

Pedro.  This  is  a  strange  conversion  ! — 
And  can  you  fail  your  mistress  ?  can  yoa  grow  co!^ 
In  such  a  case  ? 

Rod.  Those  heats  that  they  add  to  oa. 
Oh,  noble  Pedro !  let  us  fed  'em  rightly. 
And  rightly  but  consider  how  they  move  as. 

Pedro.  Is  not  their  honour  ours  ? 

Rod.  If  they  be  virtuous ; 
And  then  their  sword  adds  nothing  to  tiieir  lastr«<. 
But  rather  calls  in  question  what's  not  doabted  : 
If  they  be  not,  the  best  swords  and  best  Toloors 
Can  never  fight  'em  up  to  fame  again. 
No,  not  a  Christisn  war ;  and  that's  held  pioaa. 

Pedro.  How  bravdy  now  he's  temper'd  I  I  me^ 
fight. 
And  rather  make  it  honourable,  than  angry. 
I  would  not  task  those  sins  to  me  committed. 

Rod.  You  cannot,  sir ;  you  have  cast  those  by. 
discarded  'em ; 
And,  in  a  noble  mind,  so  low  and  loosdy 
To  look  back,  and  collect  such  lumps,  and  lick  "ea 
Into  new  horrid  forms  «gain 

Pedro.  Still  braver ! 

Rod.  To  fight  because  I  dare,  were  worae  ant) 
Than  if  I  had  a  woman  in  my  cause,  sir,    [weaker 
And  more  prodaim'd  me  fool ;  yet  I  mast  ooaless 
I  have  been  covetous  of  all  occasions. 
And  this  I  have  taken  upon  trust  for  noble. 
The  more  shame  mine !  Devise  a  way  to  fight  thus. 
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That,  like  the  wounded  air,  no  blood  may  ic8ue. 

Nor,  where  thii  iword  ghall  enter,  no  lost  spirit, 

And  set  me  on  1  I  would  not  scar  that  body. 

That  Tirtoous,  TaUant  body,  nor  deface  it, 

To  make  the  kingdom  mine.    If  one  most  bleed, 

Let  me  be  both  Uie  sacrifioe  and  altar, 

And  you  the  priest ;  I  have  deserved  to  suffer. 

Pedro.  The  noble  Roderigo  now  I  call  you, 
And  thus  my  love  shall  ever  count  and  hold  yon. 

Rod,  I  am  your  servant,  sir ;  and  now  this  habit, 
Derotion,  not  distrust,  shall  put  upon  me. 
I'll  wait  upon  your  fortunes,  (that's  my  way  now,) 
And  where  you  grieve,  or  joy,  I'll  be  a  partner. 

Pedro,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  shall  be  too  proud  of 
Oh,  I  could  tell  you  strange  things  !  [you. 

Hod,  I  guess  at  'em  ; 
And  I  could  curse  myself,  I  made  'em  stranger. 
Yet  my  mind  says,  you  are  not  tu  from  happiness. 

Pedro,  It  shall  be  welcome.    Come,  let's  keep 
us  thus  still, 
And  be  aa  we  appear,  Heaven's  hand  may  bless  us.^ 

SCENE  III The  Mad-house  m  Segwia, 

Enter  Alphonso,  Blaster,  and  Keepen. 

Meut,  Yes,  sir,  here  be  such  people ;  but  how 
They  will  appear  to  you [pleasing 

Alph.  Pray  let  me  see  'em  ; 
I  come  to  that  end  ;  pray  let  me  see  'em  alL 

Masi.  They  will  confound  you,  sir ;  like  bells 
rung  backward, 
They  are  nothing  but  confusion,  and  mere  noises. 

Alph,  May-be  I  love  a  noise.  But,  hark  ye,  sir ! 
Have  you  no  bop  ?  handsome  young  boys  ? 

Matt,  Yes,  one,  sir ; 
A  very  handsome  boy. 

Aiph,  Long  here  ? 

Mast,  But  two  days ; 
A  little  crazed,  but  much  hope  of  recovery. 

Alph.  Ay,  that  boy  let  me  see ;  may-be,  I  know 
him ; 
That  boy,  I  say. — ^This  is  the  boy  he  told  me  of, 

lAride. 
And  it  must  needs  be  she ! — ^That  boy,  I  beseech 
That  boy  I  come  to  see.  [ye,  sir  ! 

Mast.  And  you  shall  see  him, 
Or  auy  else  ;  but  pray  be  not  too  violent. 

Alph,  I  know  what  to  do,  I  warrant  you ;  I  am 
for  all  fancies ; 
I  can  talk  to  'em,  and  iHspute 

1  Keep.  As  madly  ? 
For  they  are  very  mad,  sir. 

Alph,  Let  'em  be  horn-mad. 

1  Keep.  We  haye  few  cituens ;  they  have  bed- 
lams of  their  own,  sir. 
And  are  mad  at  their  own  charges. 

Alph.  Who  lies  here  ? 

Mast,  Pray  you  do  not  disturb  'em,  sir ;  here  lie 
such  youths 
Will  make  you  start  if  they  but  daaoe  Aeir  trench- 


Fetch  out  the  boy,  sirrah.— Hark !      IBxit  Keeper. 
Alph,  Heigh,  boys  !  IShaking  qfirons  within. 

Enter  Rngliwh  Madman,'  Scholsj:^  gad  Parson. 

Eng.  Bounce ! 
Clap  her  o'  th'  star-board  !  bounce  !  top  the  can. 

SchoL  Dead,  ye  dog,  dead !  do  you  quarrel  in 
Give  me  my  trident !  [my  kingdom  ? 

r  r 


Eng,  Bounce,  'twist  wind  and  water, 
Loaden  with  mackrels  !  Oh,  brave  meat  I 

Sehol,  My  sea-horses ! 
I'll  charge  the  northern-wind,  and   break   his 
bladder ! 

Par,  I'll  sell  my  bells,  before  I  be  9ut«braved 
thus. 

Alph.  What's  he?  what's  he? 

Mast,  A  parson,  sir,  a  parson, 
That  run  mad  for  tithe-goalings. 

Alph,  Green  sauce  cure  him ! 

Par,  I'll  curse  ye  all  I  I'll  excommunicate  ye ! 
Thou  English  heretic,  give  me  the^tenth  pot 

Eng,  Sue  me ;  I'll  drink  up  ali'   Bounce,  I  say 
once  more. 
Oh,  have  I  split  your  mizen  ?   Blow,  blow,  thou 

west- wind. 
Blow  till  thou  rive,  and  make  the  sea  run  roaring ; 
I'll  hiss  it  down  again  with  a  bottle  of  ale. 

Sehol,  Triton  I  why,  Triton ! 

Eng.  Triton's  drunk  with  methegUn. 

SehoL  Strike,  strike  the  surges,  strike  I 

Eng,  Drink,  drink ;  'tis  day-light ; 
Drink,  didle,  didle,  didle,  dnnk,  Parson,  proud 

Parson : 
A  pig's  tail  in  thy  teeth,  and  I  defy  thee  ! 

Par,  Give  me  some  porridge,  or  I'll  damn  thee, 

yr-         English. 

'^Iph.  How  comes  this  English  madman  here  ? 

Mast,  Alas,  , 

That  is  no  question ;  they  are  mad  every  where^ 
Their  fits  are  cool  now ;  let  'em  rest.  [sir.— 

Enter  Keepers,  and  Bhe-Fool  in  Auwoa^b  b^p's  elothes. 

Alph,  Mad  gallants, 
Most  admirable  mad  ;  I  love  their  fancies. 

1  Keep,  You  stinking  whore ! — ^Who  knew  of 

this  ?  who  look'd  to  him  ? 
Pox  take  him,  he  was  sleepy  when  I  left  him. 

2  Keep,  Certain,  he  made  the  Pool  drunk. 
Mast.  How  now  ?  who's  this  here ; 

Where  is  the  boy  ? 

1  Keep.  The  boy,  sir  ? 

Mast,  Ay,  the  boy,  sir. 

1  Keep.  Here*s  sU  the  boys  we  found. 

Mast,  These  are  his  clothes ; 
But  Where's  the  boy  ? 

Fool.  The  boy  is  gone  a-maying ; 
He'U  bring  me  home  a  cuckoo's  nest    Do  you 

hear,  master? 
I  put  my  clothes  off,  and  I  disen'd  him, 
And  pinn'd  a  plumb  in*s  forehead,  and  a  feather. 
And  bu8s*d  him  twice,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his 

fortune: 
He  gare  me  this  fine  money,  and  fine  wine  too, 
And  bid  me  sop,  and  gaye  me  these  trim  clothes 
And  put  'em  on.  [too, 

Alph,  Is  this  the  boy  you  would  shew  ? 

Fool,  1*11  give  you  twopence,  master. 

Alph.  Am  I  fool'd  of  all  sides  ? 
I  met  a  fool  i'  th'  woods,  (they  said  she  dwelt  here) 
In  a  long  pied  coat. 

Mast,  That  was  the  very  boy,  sir. 

Fool,  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  I  gave  him  leave  to  play  for- 
sooth: 
He'll  come  again  to-morrow,  and  hrin^  pescods. 

Mast.  I'll  bring  your  bones ! 

Alph.  Pox  o'  your  fools,  and  bedlams  I 
Plague  o'  your  owls  and  apes  1 

Mast,  Pray  you,  sir,  be  tamer ; 
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We  cannot  help  this  presently ;  bat  we  shall  know — 
I'll  recompense  yoor  cares  tooi        iTo  tke  Keepers. 

Aiph.  j^n^w  me  a  pudding  I 
You  jui^le,  and  yon  fiddle ;  fart  upon  you  !\ 
I  am  abused  ! 

Mast,  Pray  you,  sir 

Enter  Welsh  Madman. 

Alph.  And  I  will  be  abused,  sir  I 
And  you  shall  know  I  am  abused ! 

Welsh.  Whaw,  Master  Keeper. 

Alph.  Pox  o'  thy  whawB,  and  thy  whims, 
Pox  o'  thy  urship  ! 

Welsh.  Give  me  some  ceeze  and  onions,  give 
me  some  wash. brew ; 

I  have in  my  bellies ;  give  me  abundance. 

Pendragon  was  a  shentleman,  marg  you,  sir ; 
And  the  organs  at  Rixum  were  made  by  revelations: 
There  is  a  spirit  blows,  and  blows  the  bellows. 
And  then  they  sing ! 

Alph.  What  moon-calfs  this  ?  what  dream  ? 

Mast.  Pray  you,  sir,  observe  him ; 
He  is  a  mountaineer,  a  man  of  goatlandv 

Welsh.  I  will  beat  thy  face  as  black  as  a  blue 
clout ; 
I  will  leave  no  more  sheet  in  thine  eyes 

Mast.  He  will  not  hurt  you. 

Welsh.  Give  me  a  great  deal  of  gun&:  Thou  art 
the  devils, 
I  know  thee  by  thy  tails.     Poor  Owen's  hungry  \ 
I  will  pig  thy  bums  full  of  bullets. 

Alfih.  Tlus  is  the  rarest  rascal ! 
He  speaks  as  if  he  had  butter-milk  in's  mouth. 
Is  this  any  thing  akin  to  th'  £ns^sh  ? 

Mast.  The  elder  brother,  sir-T^ 
He  run  mad  because  a  rat  eat  np*B  cheese.  ^ 

Alph.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  reason,  sir^ 

Welsh.  Besar  las  matwSf  is  for  an  old  cod- 
piece, marg  you. 
I  will  borrow  thy  urship's  whore  to  seal  a  letter. 

Mast.  Now  he  grows  villainous. 

Alph.  Methinks  he's  best  now. 

Mast.  Away  with  Idm. 

Alph.  He  shall  not. 

Mast,  Sir,  be  must. 

Welsh.  I  will  sing  and  dance,  do  any  thing  ! 

Alph.  Wilt  thou  declaim  in  Greek  ? 

Mast»  Away  with  the  Fool ; 
And  whip  her  soundly,  sirrah. 

Fool,  ril  tell  no  more  tales.  {Exit. 

Alph.  Or  wilt  thou  fly  i'  th'  air  ? 

Eng.  Do ;  and  I'll  catch  thee. 
And,  like  a  wisp  of  hay.  Til  whirl  and  whirl  thee. 
And  puff  thee  up,  and  puff  thee  up ! 

Sdiol.  ru  save  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  fall  into  the  sea,  soft,  softly. 

Welsh,  ril  get  upon  a  mountain,  and  call  my 
countrymen. 

Mast.  They  all  grow  wild.  /Away  with  him,  for 
Heaven's  sake  I —  '' 
Sir,  you  are  much  to  l)lame. 

Alph.  No,  no,  'tis  brave,  sir ! 
You  have  cozen'd  me ;  I'll  make  you  mad. 

Mast.  In  with  him. 
And  lock  him  fast 

Alph,  I'll  see  him  in  his  lodging.  IBxit. 

Mast.  What  means  this  gentleman  ? 

Enter  Juutta. 

Jul.  He^s  in  ;  have  at  him. — 
Are  you  the  master,  sir  ? 


Mast.  What  would  you  with  him  ? 
Jul.  I  have  a  business  from  tiie  Duke  of  Medna 
Is  there  not  an  old  gentleman  come  Utdy  in  ? 
Mast.  Yes,    and  a  wild  one  too ;  b«t  noc    t 

prisoner. 
Julf^Did  you  obserre  him  vett?  'Cia  like  he 

may  be. 
Mast.    I  have  seen  younger  men    of   better 

temper. 
«/i«/.  You  have  hit  th&  cause  I   eome  fi^r. — 

There*s  a  letter ;  ^ 
Pray  you  peruse  it  welL-/t  shall  be  wUb  joq« 

And  suddenly,  I  fear  not ;  finely,  daintily  ; 

I  shall  so  feed  your  fierce  vexation. 

And  raise  your  worship's  storms ;  I  aball  so  na^^ 

you, 
And  juggle  yon,  and  fiddle  yon,  and  firk  jon, 
I'll  make  you  curse  the  hour  you  Tex*d  a  womao  r 
I'll  make  you  shake,  when  our  sex  are  bat  MMiiMir\i 
<*  For  the  Lord's  sake,"  we  shall  hATe  bim  at :  1 

long  to  see  it. 
As  much  as  for  my  wedding-night ;  I  gape  alter  > ' 

Mast.  This  letter  says,  the  fentleman  is  lanac^* . 
I  half  suspected  it. 

Jul.  "Tis  very  true,  sir ; 
And  such  pranks  he  has  play'd  ! 

Mast.  He  is  some  great  man. 
The  duke  commands  me  with  such  care  to  look  t-> 
And  if  he  grow  too  violent,  to  oomect  bim,    ^b. 
To  use  the  speediest  means  for  his  lecovery ; 
And  those  he  must  find  sharp. 

Jul.  The  better  for  him. 

Mast.  How  got  you  him  hither  ? 

Jul.  With  a  train  I  tole'd  bim: 
He  is  in  love  with  a  boy,  there  lies  his  meiancbolT. 

Mast.  Hither  he  came  to  seek  one. 

Jul,  Yes,  I  sent  him  ; 
Now  had  we  dealt  by  force,  we  had  never  brouffc: 

Mast.  Here  was  a  boy.  T  bus. 

Jul.  He  saw  him  not. 

Mast.  He  was  gone  first 

Jul.  It  is  the  better.    Look  yon  Co  your  cfaarse 
well;  * 

ru  see  him  lodged,  for  so  the  duke  comnyuided 
He  will  be  very  rough.  [me. 

Mast.  We  are  uMd  to  that,  sir ; 
And  we  as  rough  as  he,  if  he  give  occasion. 

Jul.  You  will  find  him  gainful,  but  be  sue  joa 
curb  him. 
And  get  him  if  you  can  fairly  to  his  lodgiaf  ; 
I  am  afraid  you  will  not. 

Enter  Alpbonso,  tPt'M  a  Keeper. 

Mast.  We  must  sweat  then« 

Alph,  What  dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  noises  ?  IH 
have  more  jioise, 
I'll  have  all  loose,  Imd  all  shall  play  their  prises  ; 
Thy  master  has  let  loose  the  boy  I  look'd  for,   '  * 
Basely  convey'd  him  heuce^ 

Keep,  Will  you  go  out,'sir  ? 

Alph.  I  will  not  out,  I  will  hsTe  all  ont  with  me, 
m  have  thy  master  in ;  he's  only  mad  here  1 

*    ^  w„.  ,  looking ^in,Ms, 

And,  rogues,  I'll  have  ye  all  whipt !  Heigh,  mad 
boys,  mad  boys ! 

Jul.  Do  you  perceive  him  now  ? 

Mast,  "ns  too  apparent. 

Jul.  I  am  glad  she  is  gon^,  he  raves  thns.  [Asidt, 

Mast.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? ' 
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Pray  will  yoa  make  less  stir,  and  see  your  cham- 
ber?— 
Call  in  more  help,  and  make  the  closet  ready. 

Keep.  I  thought  be  was  mad;  Til  have  one 
long  lash  at  you. 

Alph.  My  chamber !  where  ?  my  chamber !  why 
Where's  the  young  boy  ?  [my  chamber  ? 

MastySvf^  pray  you,  sir,  be  more  modest, 
For  your  own  credit  sake ;  the  people  see  you, 
And  I  would  use  you  with  the  best. 

Alph.  Best?  hang  you  ! 
What,  dost  thou  think  me  mad  ? 

Mast,  Pray,  and  be  civil ; 
Heaven  may  deliver  you. 

Alph.  Into  a  rogue's  hands  ? 

Mast.  You  do  but  draw  more  misery  upon  you, 
And  add  to  your  disease. 

Alph,  Get  from  me  ! 

Mast.  No,  sir ; 
You  must  not  be  left  so;  bear  yourself  civilly. 
And  'twill  be  better  for  you  ;  swell  not,  nor  chafe 
not. 

Alph.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  neighbour,  rascal. 

Mast.  A  great  deal  the  more  pity  ;  I  have  heard 
of  you. 

Jul.  Excellent  master  !  lAHde. 

Mast.  The  duke  is  very  tender  too. 

Alph.  Am  I  a  lunatic  ?  am  I  run  mad  ? 
What  dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  dukes  and  devils  ? 
Why  do  the  people  gape  so  ? 

Mast.  Do  not  anger  'em. 
But  go  in  quietly,  and  slip  in  softly. 
They  will  so  tew  you  else  ;  1  am  commanded,  sir. 

Alph.  Why,  pr'ythee,  why  ? 

Mast.  You  are  dog- mad.  yet  perceive  it  not ; 
Very  far  mad,  and  whips  will  scant  recover  you. 

Alph.  Ha !  whips  ? 

Mast.  Ay,  whips,  and  sore  whips,  an  you  were  a 
If  you  be  stubborn  here.  [lord,  sir, 

Alph.  Whips  ?     What  am  I  grown  ? 

Jul.  Oh,  I  could  burst !  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold 

o'  both  ends  !  iApart. 

How  he  looks  !  pray  Heaven  he  be  not  mad  indeed. 


Alph,  I  do  not  perceive  I  am  so,  but  if  you 
tiiink  it— 
Nor  I'll  be  hang'd  if 't  be  so. 

Mast.  Do  you  see  this,  sir  ?       Urons  brought  in. 
Down  with  that  devil  in  ye  ! 
Alph.  Indeed  I  am  angry. 
But  ril  contain  myself :  Oh,  I  could  burst  now, 
And  tear  myself!  but  these  rogues  will  torment 

me. 
Mad  in  mine  old  days  ?  make  mine  own  afflictions? 
Mast.  What  do  you  mutter,  sir  ? 
Alph,.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing; 
I  will  go  in,  and  quietly,  most  civilly : 
And,  good  sir,  let  none  of  your  tormentors  come 

about  me ; 
You  have  a  gentle  feoe,  they  look  like  dragons. 
Mast,  Be  civil  and  be  safe.      Come,  for  these 
two  days. 
You  must  eat  nothing  neither;  'twill  ease  your 
fits,  sir. 
Alph.  'Twill  starve  me,  sir ;  but  I  must  bear  it 
jojrfully. 
I  may  sleep  ? 
Mast.  Yes,  a  little.     Go  in  with  these  men. 
Alph.  Oh,  miserable  me  ! 

[H«  it  led  qfbjf  the  Keepers. 

Mast.  I'll  follow  presently. — 
You  see  'tis  done,  sir. 

Jul.  Ye  have  done  it  handsomely. 
And  I'll  inform  the  duke  so.   Pray  you  attend  him ; 
Let  him  want  nothing,  but  his  will. 

Mast.  He  shall  not ; 
And  if  he  be  rebellious 

Jul.  Never  spare  him  : 
He  has  flesh,  and  hide  enough ;  he  loves  a  whipping. 

Mast.  My  service  to  his  grace  1  lExit. 

Jul.  I  shall  commend  it — 
So,  thou  art  hat ;  I  must  go  get  some  fresh  room 
To  laugh  and  caper  in :  Oh,  how  it  tickles  me  ! 
Oh,  how  it  tumbles  me  with  joy  !     Thy  month's 

stopt :  \ 

Now  if  I  can  do  my  mistress  good,  I  am  sainted.-' 

iKjcit. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I The  Forest. 

Enter  Skbkicto  and  Curio. 


Seb.  Now,  o'  my  conscience,  we  have  lost  him 
utterly ! 
He's  not  gone  home ;  we  heard  from  thence  this 

morning. 
And  since  our  parting  last  at  Roderigo*8, 
You  know  what  ground  we  have  travell'd. 

Curio.  He's  asleep  sure  ; 
For  if  he  had  been  awake,  we  should  have  met 

with  himV  / 

'Faith,  let's  turn  back,'' we  have  but  a  fruitless 

journey ; 
And  to  hope  furtiier  of  Alinda's  recovery, 
(For  sure  she'll  rather  perish  than  return,) 
Is  but  to  seek  a  moth  1'  th'  sun. 

Seb.  We'll  on  sure  ; 
Something  we'll  know,  some  causeof  all  this  fooling. 
Make  some  discovery, ' 
Curio.  Which  way  shall  we  cast  then  ? 
Ii _''''' _     


For  all  the  champaign  country,  and  the  villages, 
And  all  those  sides 

Seb.  We'll  cross  these  woods  a  while  then : 
Here  if  we  fail,  we'll  gallop  to  Segovia, 
And  if  we  light  of  no  news  there,  hear  nothing, 
We'll  even  turn  fairly  home,  and  coast  the  other  sid^' 

Curio.  He  may  be  sick,   or  fall'n   into   some 
danger  ; 
He  has  Qo  guide,  nor  no  man  to  attend  him. 

Seb.  {He  s  well  enough  ;  he  has  a  travell'd  body, 
And,  though  he  be  old^he^s  tough,  and  will  endure 
But  he's  so  violent  to  find  her  out,  [well ; 

That  his  anger  leads  him  a  thousand  wild-goose 
I'll  warrant  he  is  well.  [chases : 

CuriOr  Shall  we  part  company  ?  , 

Seb,  By  no  means ;  no ;  that  were  a  sullen 
business, 
No  pleasure  in  our  journey.     Come,   let's  cross 

here  first ; 
And  where  we  find  the  paths,  let  them  direct  us. 

lExeunt. 
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SCENE  Ih— Another  pari  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Julcita  and  AuimA. 

Jul.  Why  are  you  still  so  fearful  of  me,  lady  ? 
So  doubtful  of  my  faith  and  honest  service, 
To  hide  yourself  from  me,  to  fly  my  company  ? 
Am  I  not  yours  ?  all  yours  ? — By  this  light,  you 

shake  still ! 
Do  you  suspect  me  false  ?  did  I  e'er  fail  you  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  corrupted,  base,  and  treacherous  ? 
Lord,  how  ye  look !     Is  not  my  life  tied  to  ye  ? 
And  all  the  power  I  have,  to  serve  and  honour  ye  ? 
Still  do  you  doubt  ?  still  am  I  terrible  ? 
I  will  not  trouble  ye  :  Good  Heaven  preserve  ye, 
And  send  ye  what  ye  wish !     I  will  not  see  ye, 
Nor  once  remember  I  had  such  a  mistress ! 
I  will  not  speak  of  ye,  nor  name  Alinda, 
For  fear  you  should  suspect  I  would  betray  ye : 
Goodness  and  peace  conduct  ye  ! 

Alin.  Pr'ythee  pardon  me  ! 
I  know  thou  art  truly  faithful ;   and  thou  art 
A  welcome  partner  to  my  miseries :         [welcome, 
Thou  know'st  I  love  thee  too. 
Jul.  I  have  thought  so,  lady. 
Alin.  Alas,  my  fears  have  so  distracted  me, 
I  durst  not  trust  myself. 

Jul.  Come,  pray  ye  think  better, 
And  cast  those  by ;  at  least  consider,  lady, 
How  to  prevent  *em :  Pray  ye  put  off  this  fool's  coat; 
Though  it  have  kept  ye  secretGbr  a  season^) 
'Tis  known  now,  and  will  betray  ye.     Your  arch 

enemy 
Roderigo  is  abroad ;  many  are  looking  for  ye. 
Alin.  1  know  it,  and  those  many  I  have  cozen'd. 
Jul.  You  cannot  still  thus.  ) 

Alin.  I  have  no  means  to  shift  i^ 
Jul.  I  have,  and  shift  you  too.  '  I  lay  last  night 
At  a  poor  widow's  house  here  in  the  thicket, 
Whither  1  will  conduct  ye,  and  new-shape  ye ; 
Myself  too,  to  attend  ye. 

Alin.  What  means  hast  thou  ? 
For  mine  are  gone. 

Jul.  Fear  not,  enough  to  serve  you ; 
I  came  not  out  so  empty. 

Aiin.  Pr'ythee  tell  me,  . 

For  thou  hast  struck  a  kind  of  comfort  through  m& 
When  saw'st  thou  Roderigo  ? 

Jul.  Even  this  morning. 
And  in  these  woods :  Take  heed  ;  he  has  got  a  new 
shape. 
Alin.  The  habit  of  a  pilgrim  ?     Yes,  I  know  it, 
And  I  hope  shall  prevent  it.     Was  he  alone  ? 
Jul.  No,  madam  ;  and,  which  made  me  wonder 
mightily. 
He  was  in  company  with  that  handsome  Pilgrim, 
•That  sad,  sweet  man. 

Alin.  That  I  forgot  to  give  to  ? 

Jul.  The  same,  the  very  same,  that  you  so  pitied ; 

A  man  as  fit  to  suit  his  villainies 

Alin.  And  did  they  walk  together  ? 
Jul.  Wond'rous  civilly. 
Alin.  Talk,  and  discourse  ? 
Jul.  I  think  so  ;  for  I  saw  'em 
Make  many  stands,  and  then  embrace  each  other. 
Alin.  The  Pilgrim  is  betray'd  !   a  Judas  dwells 
with  him,  ^ 

A  SinoD,  that  will  seem  a  saint  to  choke  him  !-^ 
Canst  thou  but  shew  me  this  ? 
Jul.  Lord,  how  she  trembles  !-^ 


Not  thus,  for  all  the  worid  x  ye  are  undone  thes. 
But  let's  retire,  and  alter,  then  we'll  walk  free; 
And  then  I'll  shew  ye  anything. 

Alin.  Come,  good  wench, 
And  speedily,  for  I  have  strange  findis  woridn^. 
As  strange  fears  too ;  I'll  teU  thee  all  mylifetkcs. 

Jul.  ^ome  quick ;  I  will  condnct  ye,  tad  sil 
serve  ye : 
And  do  not  fear ;  hang  fear,  it  spoils  all  projexi?. 
This  way !  I'U  be  your  guide.  [£'"■' 


SCENE  III.— Skgovia-     An  open  Plaet. 
Enter  Oovemor.TsiiDUOD,  and  Cltigai&. 

Gov.  Use  all  your  sports. 
All  your  solemnities ;  'tis  the  king's  day  to-morror. 
His  birth-day,  and  his  marriage ;  a  glad  day, 
A  day  we  ought  to  honour,  all. 

1  CU.  We  will,  sir, 

And  make  Sq^via  ring  with  our  rgoidngs. 
dm/Be    sumptuous,     but     not    riotoas;  be 
^       bounteous. 
But  not  in  drunken  bacchanals ;  firec  to  all  stnngc?. 
Easy  and  sweet  in  all  your  entertainments ; 
For  *tis  a  royal  day,  admits  no  rudeness. 

2  at.  Your  lordship  vdll  do  us  the  hoaocr'J 
Be  here  yourself,  and  grace  the  day  ? 

Gov.  It  is  y 

A  main  part  of  my  servic^^ 

3  at.  I  hope  your  honour 
Has  taken  into  your  consideration 

The  miseries  we  have  suffer'd  by  these  Oitbw?. 
The  losses*  hourly  fears,  the  Hide  abuses. 
Strangers  that  travel  to  us  are  daily  loadcn  «*• 
Our  daughters'  and  our  wives*  compUdflts. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  for't, . 
And  have  commission  from  the  king  to  ease  it  '■ 
You  shall  not  be  long  vex'd. 

1  Ctlf  Had  we  not  walls,  sir. 

And  tlfose  continually  mann'd  too  with  ourwstebe*. 
We  should  not  have  a  bit  of  meat  to  feed  us ; 
And  yet  they  are  our  fHends,  and  we  must  thiol  sp. 
And  entertain  'em  so  sometimes,  and  feast  eo. 
And  send  them  loaden  home  too ;  we  are  lost  fi*- 

2  at.  They'll  come  to  church  among  «w,  **  *^ 

hope.  Christians^ 
When  all  their  zeal  is  bujrto  steal  the  chalices.   ^ 
At  this  good  time  now,  it  your  lordship  "**]!"' 
To  awe  their  violence  with  your  authority,    \J^^* 
They  woj^d  play  such  gambols !   .^ 
Gov.  (Arc  they  grown  so  heady  ?  ^ 
2  at.  They  would  drink  up  all  our  wiae,  p^ 

out  our  bonfires,  , 

Then,  like  the  drunken  Centaurs,  hire  at  ^ 

fairest,  ,  . 

Nay,  have  at  all ;  fourscore  and  ten's  i  g<w<*^  \ 
Whilst  we,  like  fools,  stand  shaking  io  ourceUsJ^^ 
Gov.  Are  they  so  fierce  lipon  so  little  5ttffera»« 
I'll  give  'em  sudi  a  purge,  and  suddenly  t^ 
Y^rdugo,  after  this  solemnity  is  over, 
Xall  on  me  for  a  charge  of  men,  of  good  men,    ^ 
(To  see  what  house  these  knaves  keep),  <»  S^ 

soldiers,  -^ 

As  sturdy  as  themselves ;  that  dare  dispute 

them,  . 

Dare  walk  the  woods  as  well  as  they,  a8  fcv'^*^' 
But  with  a  better  faith  belabour  'em : 
I'll  know  what  claim  they  have  to  their  possessi^"^- 
'Tis  pity  of  their  captain  Roderigo, 
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A  ^veil-bred  gentleman,  and  a  good  soldier, 
A.nd  one  his  majesty  has  some  little  reason 
To  thank  for  sundry  senricesi  and  fair  ones  ; 
That  long  neglect  bred  this  :  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
Verd,  The  hope  of  his  estate  keeps  back  his 

pardon ; 
.ere*8  divers  wasps  that  buz  about  that  honey- 
box,  ^ 
And  long  to  lick  themselves  full.  / 

Gov.  True,  Verdogo ; 
'Would  he  had  but  the  patience  to  discern  it, 
And  poU^  to  wipe  their  lips  1 1 
Verd^o  feteh  him  in,  sirr 
By  violence,  he  being  now  no  infant, 
Will  ask  some  bloody  crowns.     I  know  his  people 
Are  of  his  own  choice,  men  that  will  not  totter 
Nor  blench  much  at  a  bullet ;  I  know  his  order: 
And  though  he  have  no  multitude,  he  has  man- 
hood ; 
The  elder  twin  to  that  too,  staid  experience. 

But  if  he  must  be  forced,  sir 

Gov.  There*s  no  remedy, 
Unless  he  come  himself.  . 

Verd.  That  wiU  be  doubtful^ 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  yet  of  the  noble  Pedro  ? 

Gov.   I   cannot,   by  no  means;   I  think  he's 
deady  sure ; 
The  court  bewails  much  his  untimely  loss  ; 
The  king  himself  laments  him. 

Verd,  ^e  was  sunk ;  ^ 

And,  if  he  be  dead,  he  died  happily^ 
He  btHTied  all  he  had  in  the  king's  service. 
And  lost  himself.    '    •   ^  ■     > 

.  Gov.  Well,  if  he  be  alive,  cantain, 
/(As  hope  still  speaks  the  best))  I  kno^the  king's 
^  mind  »  ' 

So  inwardly  and  full,] he  will  ^  happy. 
Come  ;  to  this  preprntion  !  (when  that's  done. 
The  Outlaws'  expedition  is  b^un. 

at.  We'll  contribute  all  to  that,  and  help  our- 
selves too.    /  iEjceunt. 


SCENE  l\.—The  Foresi. 

RoDKUoo  and  Pbdro,  discovered  lying  under  a  Tru. 

Rod.  How  sweet  these  solitary  places  are  !  How 
wantonly 
The  wind  blows  through  the  leaves,  and  courts  and 

plays  with  'em  I 
Will  you  sit  down  and  sleep  ?    The  heat  invites 

you. 
Hark,  how  yon  purling  stream  dances  and,  mur- 
murs ;  * 
The  birds  nog  softly  too ;  Pray  take  some  rest, 

sir. — 
I  would  fain  woo  his  fancy  to  a  peace ;    ,      [Aeide. 
It  labours  high  and  hastily  upon  him. —  ^ 
Pray  you  sit,  and  I'll  sit  by. 

Pedro.  I  cannot  sleep,  uiend ; 
I  have  those  watches  here  admit  no  slumbers.^ 
Saw  you  none  yet  ? 
Rod.  No  creature. 
Pedro.  What  strange  music 
Was  that  we  heard  afar  off? 

Rod.  I  cannot  guess  : 
'Twas  loud,  and  ahrill ;  sometimes  it  shew'd  hard 

by  us,  X 

And  by  and  by  the  sound  fled  as  the  wind  doesj 
Here's  no  inhabitants. 


Pedro,  It  much  delighted  me. 

Rod,  They  talk  of  fairies,  and  such  demi-devils ; 
This  is  as^ne  a  place  to  dance  their  gambols 

/'e^'ro^Methought  I  heard  a  voice. 

^  [Afuftc  and  birds. 

Rod,  They  can  sing  admirably ; 

They  never  lose  their  maidenheads I  would  fool 

anyway,  lApari. 

To  make  him  merry  now^ — Methinks  yon  rocks 
Shew  like  enchanted  ceOs,  where  they  inhabit. 

iMusic  afar  off.    Birds, 

Pedro.  'Tis  here  again.  Hark,  gende  Roderigo, 
/Hark,  hark!   oh,   sweet,   sweet!   how  the  birds 

record  too  I 
Mark  how  it  flies  now  every  way! — Oh,  love ! 
In  such  a  harmony  art  thou  begotten ; 
In  such  soft  air,  so  gentle,  lull'd  and  nourish'd. 
Oh,  my  best  mistressjy   ,--- 

Rod.  How  he  weeps!    ^ear  Heaven, 
Give  him  his  heart's  content,  and  me  forgive  too  ! 
I  must  melt  too. 

Pedro.  The  birds  sing  louder,  sweeter. 
And  every  note  they  emulate  one  another  : 
Lie  still  and  hear. — These,  when  they  have  done 

their  labours, 
Their  pretty  airs,  fall  to  their  rests,  epjoy  'em : 
Nothing  rocks  love  asleep  but  death./ 

Enter  Aunoa  and  Joi.ktta,  like  old  women. 

Rod.  Who  are  these  ? 
Pedro.  What? 

Rod.  Those  there,  those,  those  things  that  come 
upon  us, 
^  Those  grandam  things,  those  strange  antiquities/^ 
Did  not  I  say  these  woods  jbegot  strang^onders  ? 
Jul.  Now  you  may  view  ^em. 
Alin.  Hal 

Jul.  The  men  you  long'd  for ; 
Here  they  are  both.     Now  you  may  boldly  talk 

with  'em. 
And  ne'er  be  ipess'd  at ;  be  not  afraid,  Wr  faint 

not/ 
They  wondei'  at  us ;  let's  maintain  that  wonder. 
Shake  not ;  but  what  you  purpose,  do  discretely  ; 
And  froni.your  tongue  I'll  take  my  part 
Alin.  ma ! 
Jul.  There, 
Before  you,  there*    Do  not  turn  coward,  mistress  1 
If  you  do  love,  carry  your  love  out  handsomely. 

Alin.  'Tis  he  and  Roderigo  :  What  a  peace 
Djrells  in  their  faces  !  wl^at  a  friendly  calm 
yOrowns  both  their  souls^ 
'     Rod.  They  shew  as  ir  they  were  mortal. 
They  come  upon  us  still. 

Pedro..  Be  not  afraid,  man  ; 
Let  'em  be  what  they  will,  they  cannot  hurt  us. 
'     Rod.  That  thing  i'  th'  button'd  cap  looks  ter- 

ribly : 
She  has  guns  in  her  eyes  ;  tl|e  devil's  engineer ! 
Pedro.  Come,  stand  :  and  let's  go  meet  'em. 

iRlses. 
Rod.  Gro  you  first ;  / 

I  have  less  faith  :  When  I  have  said  my  prayer^ 
Pedro.  There  needs  no  fear — Hail,  reverend 

dames ! 
Alin,  Good  even ! 
What  do  ye  seek  ? 

,  Pedro,  We  would  seek  happier  fortunes. 
^  Rod.  That  little  devil  has  main  need  of  a  barber  I 
What  a  trim  beard  she  has  !  lAside. 
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AHn.  Seek  'em,  and  make  *em ! 

Lie  not  still,  nor  linger  here ; 

Here  inhabits  nought  but  fear. 

Be  constant,  good :  in  faith  be  dear ; 

Fortune  will  wait  ye  every  where. 
Pedro,  Whither  should  we  go  ?  for  we  belieTe 
^ih3f  MfcieuC6| 
And -next  obey. 

AHn.  Gro  to  SegOTia ; 
And  there  before  the  altar  pay  thy  tows. 
Thy  gifts,  and  pray'rs  :  nnloaid  thy  heaviness ; 
To-morrow  shed  thy  tears,  and  gain  thy  suit : 
Such  honest  noble  showers  ne'er  wanted  fruit. 
Jui.  Stand  you  out  too  !  ITo  RoDuuoob 

Rod.  I  shall  be  hang'd,  or  whipp'd  now ; 
These  know  and  these  have  power.,  -' 
Jul»  See  how  he  shakes ! 

A  secure  conscience  never  quakes  : 

Thou  hast  been  ill,  be  so  no  more  ; 

A  good  retreat  is  a  great  store. 

Thou  hast  commanded  men  of  might ; 

Command  thyself,  and  then  thou^rt  right. 
Alin.  Command  thy  will,  thy  foul  desires ; 

Put  out  and. quench  thy  unhallow'd  fires ;' 

Command  thy  mind,  and  make  that  pure ; 

^ou'rt  wise  then,  valiant,  a^d  secured 

A  blessing  then  thou  may'st(beget. 
Jul.  A  curse  else,  that  shall  never  set,  ^ 

Will  light  upon  thee^   Say  thy  prayers ; 

Thou  hast  as  many  ams  as  hairs. 

Thou  art  a  captain,  let  thy  men 

Be  honest,  have  good  thoughts,  and  then 

Thou  mayst  command,  and  lead  in  chi^; 

Yet  thou  art  bloody,  and  a  thief.  ^ 
Rod,  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  confess.  / 
Alin,  Retire, 

And  purge  thee  pecfect  in  his  fire : 

His  life  observe ;  live  in  his  schooU 

And  then  thou  shait  put  off  the  fooLi 
Jul.  Pray  at  Segovia  too,  and  give 

Thy  offerings  up ;  repent,  and  live ! 

iMutic  within. 

AHn.  Away,  away !  inquire  no  more  : 

Do  this,  ye're  rich  ;  else,  fools,  and  poor. — 
What  music's  this  ?  lAMide. 

Jul.  Retire ;  'tis  some  neat  joy, 
In  honour  of  the  king's  great  day.     They  wonder : 
This  comes  in  right  to  confirm  dieir  reverence. 
Away,  away  !  let  them  admire ;  it  makes 
For  our  advantage.     How  the  captain  shakes  ! 

\_EjceunL 

Pedro.  This  was  the  music. 

Rod.  Yes,  yes.     How  I  sweat ! 
I  was  never  so  deserted !    Sure  these  woods  are 
Only  inhabited  with  rare  dreams  and  wonders. 

I  would  not  be  a  knave  again,  a  villain 

Lord,  how  I  loath  it  now  !  for  these  know  all,  sir, 
And  they  would  find  me  out. 

Pedro.  They  are  excellent  women ; 
Deep  in  their  knowledge,  friend. 

Rod,  I  would  not  be  traitor, 
And  have  these  of  my  jury — How  light  I  am, 
.\nd  how  my  heart  laughs  now  methinks  within  me  ! 
Now  I  am  catechized,  I  would  ever  dwell  here. 
For  here's  a  kind  of  court  of  reformation  : 
Had  I  been  stubborn,  friend 

Pedro.  They  would  have  found  it 

Rod.  And  then  they  would  have  handled  me  a 
new  way ; 
The  devil's  dump  had  been  danced  then. 


Pedro.  Let's  away. 
And  do  their  great  oommanda,  and  do  'en  hue- 

somely, 
Contrite,  and  true ;  for  I  betieve,  Rodeiigo, 
And  constantly  believe,  we  shall  be  happy. 

Rod.  So  you  do  well ;  fall  edge  or  flat  o'  mj  sik 
All  I  can  stagger  at  is  the  king's  anger; 
Which,  if  it  come,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Pedro,  The  king  has  mercy,  friend,  as  vcD  b 
justice. 
And  when  you  fall 

Rod,  No  more ;  I  hope  the  &irest.        [Emc 


SCENE  v.— Skgotia.    An 

Mad^houMe* 


Ante-ckamberntkt 


,  and  Cctaa. 


Enter  Maaiber, 

Curio.  We  have  told  ye  what  he  is,  what  tcr 
we  have  sought  him. 
His  nature,  and  his  name ;  the  seemiog  boy  too. 
Ye  had  here,  how,  and  what ;  by  your  own  reUi  ■: 
All  drenmstances  we  have  cleared ;  Chat  the  au: 

sent  him 
We  told  ye  how  impossible ;  he  knows  him  not : 
< ,  That  he  is  mad  himself,  and  therefore  fit 
To  be  yonr  prisoner,  we  dare  swear  againtf  it 
AV6./Take  heed,  sir  ;  ba^not  madder  than  t« 
^-would  make  him  !  \ 
Though  he  be  rash,  and  sadden,  (whicb  is  all  i^ 

wildness.) 
Take  heed  ye  wrong  him  not :   Hcis  a  gendf  mifl. 
And  so  must  be  restored  and  qleaO-'d  in  ail  pom^- 
The  king  shall  be  a  judge  else.  ] 
Curio.  'Twas  some  trick        / 
That  brought  him   hither;    the   boy  and  letter 

counterfeit, 
Which  shall  appear,  if  ye  dare  now  detain  him. 

Matt.  I  dare  not,  sir,  nor^rill  not;  I  belkren. 
\nd  will  restore  him  up  : ,  Mad  I  known  sooner 
He  had  been  a  neighbour^  and  the  man  you  H^ 

him,  . 

(Though,  as  I  live,  he  carried  a  wild  seeming,) 
My  service  and  myself  had  both  attended  him. 
How  I  have  used  him,  let  him  speak. 

Seb,  Let's  in,  and  visit  him  ; 
Then  to  the  holy  temple,  there  pay  our  duties ; 
And  so  we'll  take  our  leaves.  ^^ 

Mast,  I'U  wait  upon  ye.  t*«^ 


SCENE  VI.— 7%«  Cathedral  in  the  tame  Citf- 
An  Altar  prepared.    Solemn  Mutie. 

Enter  Gtovernor,  YKaDooo,  Oourticra,  Ladies*  ^-t  *"''**^ 
at  the  Attar,  and  qffiering  ONatianM. 

Gov.      This  to  devotion  sacred  be ; 

This  to  the  king's  prosperity ; 

This  to  the  queen,  and  chastity.  L*"" 
Verd.    These  oblations  first  we  bring 

To  purge  ourselves ;  these  to  the  tonf  • 

To  love  and  beauty  these :  (Now  fli«- 

Ladies.  Holy  altar,  deign  to  take  ^     . 

'^ese  for  ourselves ,  for  the  W^'* . 
And  honour,  these ;  these  sacred  li« 
To  virtue,  love,  and  modestyt         ^ 
Our  wishes  to  etemit^^'  ^ 
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EnUr  Fftono  and  Roobiuo<h  and  kneel  Uf<rrt  Vkt  Altar, 

Pedro,  For  ouraeWes  first,  thns  we  bend ; 

Forgive  us,  Heaven,  and  be  our  friend ! 
Rod,      And  happy  fortune  to  us  send ! 
Pedro,  To  the  king,  honour  and  all  joy, 

Long,  and  happy  from  annoy. 
Rod.       Prosperous  be  all  his  days. 

Every  new  hour  a  new  praise  ! 
Pedro.  Every  minute  thus  be  seen. 
Both,     And  thousand  honours  crown  the  queen. 

IMutie, 

Enter  Alpuonso,  Curio,  and  Skbbbto. 

Seb,  Come  to  the  altar ;  let  us  do  our  duties. 
Alph,  I  have  almost  forgot  a  church. 
Curio,  Kneel  reverently. 

Alph.  For  my  lost  wits  (let  me  see) 
First  1  pray ;  and  secondly, 
To  be  at  home  again,  and  free ; 
And  if  I  travel  more,  hang  me  ! 
For  the  king,  and  for  the  queen, 
That  they  may  be  wise,  and  seen 
Never  in  the  madman's  inn, 
^or  my  daughter  I  would  pray  ; 
But  she  has  made  a  holiday. 

And  needs  not  my  devotion  now  : 
Let  her  take  her  own  course.  Heaven, 
Whether  it  be  odd  or  even, 

And  if  that  please  not,  take  her  yoU ! 

iMusic 

Seb.  A  short  and  sweet  meditation ! — ^What  are 
these  here  ? 

Enter  Altnda  and  Julktta.  habited  like  ehephcrdeua, 
ttitk  garland*  <ifjl<fteert. 

Alin.  ^ail  to  this  sacred  place) 

Jul.  They  are  all  here,  madam  ; 
No  violence  dare  touch  here ;  be  secure ! 
My  bilbo-master  too  ?     How  got  he  loose  again  ? 
\^ow  lamentably  he  looks  !  he  has  had  discipline. 
I  dare  not  let  him  know  my  pranks.       ITkep  kneel. 

Seb.  'Tis  she  sure. 

Curio.  'Tis  certainly. 

Pedro.  Ha  1  do  I  dazzle  ? 

Rod.  'Tis  the  fair  Alinda. 

Gov.  What  wonder  stand  these  strangers  in  } 

Hod.  Her  woman  by  her  1 
The  same,  sir,  as  I  live. 

Alph.  I  had  a  daughter 
With  such  a  face  once,  such  eyes,  and  nose  too. 
Ha,  let  me  see  !  'tis  wondrous  like  Alinda. 
Their  devotion  ended,  I'll  mark  'em,  and  nearer. 
Aud  she  had  a  filly  too  that  waited  on  her. 
Just  with  such  a  favour:  Do  they  keep  goats  now? 

Alin,  Thus  we  kneel,  and  thus  we  pray 
A  happy  honour  to  this  day ; 
Thus  our  sacrifice  we  bring 
Ever  happy  to  the  king. 

Jul.     These  of  purple,  damask,  green, 
Sacred  to  the  virtuous  queen, 
Here  we  hang. 

Alin.    As  these  are  now, 

Her  glories  ever  spring,  and  shew ! 

These  for  ourselves,  our  hopes,  and  loves, 

Full  of  pinks,  and  lady>gloves, 

Of  heart' s-ease  too,  which  we  would  fain, 

As  we  labour  for,  attain : 

Hear  me,  Heaven,  and,  as  I  bend. 

Full  of  hope,  some  comfort  send ! 


Jul.  Hear  her,  hear  her !  if  there  be 

A  spotless  sweetness,  this  is  she.       IMueic, 

Pedro.  Now,  Roderigo,  stand. 

Rod.  He  that  divides  ye      i  / 
Divides  my  life  too. 
><Jop.  Pedro  !  noble  Pedro  I 
^o  not  you  know  your  friend  ? 

Pedro.  I  know,  and  honour  you. 

Gov,  Lady,  this  leave  I'll  crave,  (pray  be  not 
angry,) 
I  will  not  long  divide  you.    How  happy,  Pedro, 
Would  all  the  court  be  now,  might  they  behold  thee. 
Might  they  but  see  you  thus,  and  thus  embrace  youl 
The  king  will  be  a  joyful  man,  believe  it, 
Most  joyful,  Pedro. 

Pedro,  I  am  his  humble  servant. — 
Nay,  good  sir,  speak  your  will;  I  see  you  wonder; 
One  easy  word  from  you 

Alph,  I  dare  say  nothing ; 
My  tongue's  a  new  tongue,  sir,  and  knows  his 

tether : 
Let  her  do  what  she  please,  I  dare  do  nothing ; 
I  have  been  damn'd   for  doing.  —  Will  the  king 

know  him, 
That  fellow  there?  will  he  respect  and  honour  him? 
He  has  been  look'd  upon,  they  say ;  will  he  own 
him? 

Gov.  Yes,  certainly,  and  grace  him,  ever  honour 
him, 
Restore  him  every  way :  he  has  much  lamented  him. 

Alph,  Wt  your  will  too  ?     This  is  the  last  time 
of  asking. 

Rod.  I  am  sure,  none  else  shall  touch  her,  none 
If  this,  and  this  hold.  [else  ei^oy  her, 

Alph,  You  had  best  begin 
The  game  then ;  I  have  no  title  in  her ; 
Pray  take  her,  and  dispatch  her,  and  commend  me 

to  her. 
And  let  me  get  me  home,  and  hope  I  am  sober : 
Kiss,  kiss ;  it  must  be  thus.     Stand  up,  Aliiubi  f^ 
1  am  the  more  child,  and  more  need  of  blessi^. 
^'ou  had  a  waiting- woman,  one  Juletta, 

pretty  desperate  thing,  just  such  another 
JB  this  sweet  lady  y  we  call'd  her  Nimble-chaps  : 
I  pray  is  this  the  party  ? 

Jul,  No,  indeed,  sir, 
She  is  at  home :  I  am  a  little  foot-boy. 
That  walk  o'nights,  and  fright  old  gentlemen  ; 
Make  'em  lose  hats  and  cloaks. 

Alph,  And  horses  too  ? 

Jul.  Sometimes  I  do,  sir ;   teach  'em  the  wa] 
through  ditches. 
And  how  to  break  their  worships'  shins  and  nosei 
Against  old  broken  stiles  and  stumps. 

Alph.  A  fine  art ! 
\  feel  it  in  my  bones  yet  j 

Jul.  I  am  a  drum,  sir, 
A  drum  at  midnight ;  ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan,  sir 
Do  you  take  me  for  Juletta  ? '  I  am  a  page,  sir. 
That  brought  a  letteinrom  the  duke  of  Medina 
To  have  one  signior  Alphonso,  (just  such  anothei 
As  your  old  worship,)  worm'd  for  running  mad,  sir 
AUs,  you  are  mistaken) 

Alph.  Thou  art  the  deyil, 
And  so  thou  hast  used  md 

Jul,  I  am  anything  ; 
An  old  woman,  that  teUs  fortunes 

Rod.  Hal 

Jul.  And  frights  good  people, 
And  sends  them  to  Segovia  for  their  fortunes ; 
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\^V)r^xJUXA  ^ 

I  am  (stniige  ain  and  exoelleiit  sweet  toices^ 
I  am  anything,  to  do  her  good,  believe  me. 
She  now  recovered,  and  her  wiahea  erown'd, 
I  am  Juletta  again ;  Pray,  air,  forgire  me  ! 

Alph,  I  dare  not 
Do  otherwise,  for  fear  thou  shonldst  still  follow  itte : 
$r^ythee  be  foigiTen,  and  I  pr*ythee  forgire  me  too^ 
And  if  any  of  you  will  marry  her^— - 

Jul,  No,  I  beseech  you,  sir;  my  mistress  is  my 
husband ; 


ACTT. 


With  her  I'll  dwell  stOl ;  And  when  yon  play 
Any  more  pranks,  yon  know  where  to  hare  me. 
y Pedro,  You  know  him,  sir  ?  j/ 

•^  Gov,  Know  him,  and  much  lament  Mn^ 
The  king's  incensed  much,  much,  sir,  I  can  assure 
Pedro.  Noble  goremor—  [f^^ 

Gov.  But  since  he  is  your  ftiend,  and  now 
appears, 
In  honour  of  this  day,  and  lore  to  you,  sir, 


III  try  the  power  I  have ;  to  Hie  piadi  lH  pet  iL 
Here's  my  hand,  Roderigo,  m  aet  yov  fnr  agn. 
Rod.  And  here's  mine,  to  be  trae  and  hH  d 


Goo.  Your  people  too  shsJl  lia:ve  tkcir 

We'll  have  all  peace  and  love. 
Rod.  All  shaU  pray  for  yim. 
Gov.  To  my  house  now,  said  suift  9D«  to 
worthsl 
Off  with  these  weeds,  and  appear  ^^ 
Then  to  the  prieat  that  shall  attesod  ua  here. 
And  this  be  styleA  Love's  new  and  happj  yesr ! 
Rod.  The  king'^  and  queen's ;  two  noue  hoMon 
meet 
To  grace  this  day,l  two  true  loves  at  tfadr  feet 
Alph.  Well,  w^  since  weditiBg  wifl 
wooing,   '. 
Give  me  some  rosemary,  and  lefs  be  goii^. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 


Jnuo,  a  nobU  tfentlemttn,  in  L&ve  mifh  Lslia. 
Anoblo»  a  OentUman,  Friend  to  Juuo. 

LODOVfOO.  ) 

Pi80  I  ''"'*'  cawardlp  OuiU. 

Frbobrick,  a  OentUman,  Brother  to  FiiAim. 
Jacouo,  an  angry  Captain,  a  Woman-HaUr, 
Fabritio,  a  merry  Soldier,  Friend  to  Jaoomo. 
Father  to  Lsua,  an  old  poor  OentUman. 

HMt. 

Vintner. 


Drawers. 
Serrante. 

Frank,  Sister  to  Frbdbbick,  a  LadypaseionaUlif 

in  Love  vntk  Jacomo. 
Clora,  Sieter  to  FABamo,  a  witty  Companion  to 

Frabk. 
ItXLiA,  a  cunning  Wanton  Widow. 
Waiting-Woman. 
Maid-Servanlb 


SCENE,— Venice. 


PROLOGUE. 


To  please  you  with  thii  play,  we  fear,  will  be 

(So  does  the  author  too)  a  myatery 

Somewhat  above  our  art ;  for  all  men's  eyet, 

Ears,  faiths,  and  judgments,  are  not  of  one  siae. 

For,  to  say  truth,  and  not  to  flatter  ye, 

This  is  nor  comedy,  nor  tragedy, 

Nor  history,  nor  anything  &at  may 

(Yet  in  a  week)  be  made  a  perfect  play : 

Yet  those  that  love  to  laugh,  and  those  that  think 

Twelve-pence  goes  further  this  way  than  in  drink, 


Or  damsels,  if  they  mark  the  matter  through. 
May  stumble  on  a  foolish  toy,  or  two, 
Will  make  'em  shew  their  teeth.  Pray,  for  my  sake, 
(That  likely  am  your  first  man)  do  not  take 
A  distaste  before  tou  feel  it ;  for  ye  may, 
When  this  is  hiss  d  to  ashes,  have  a  play. 
And  here,  to  out-hiss  this :  Be  patient  then. 
My  honour  done,  you're  welcome,  gentlemen  ! 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  l.—  The  Street, 
Enter  Looovioo  and  Piao. 


Lod.  The  truth  is,  Piso,  so  she  be  a  woman. 
And  rich  and  wholesome,  let  her  be  of  what 
Condition  and  complexion  it  please, 
She  shall  please  me,  I  am  sure :    Thoae  men  are 

fools 
That  make  their  eyes  their  choosers,  not  their  needs. 

Pito.  Methinks,  I  would  have  her  honest  loo, 
and  handsome. 

Lod,  Yes,  if  I  could  have  both ;  but  since  they 
Wishes  so  near  impossibilities,  [are 

Let  me  have  that  that  may  be. 

Piso.  If  it  were  so, 
I  hope  your  conscience  would  not  be  so  nice 
To  start  at  such  a  blessing. 

Lod,  No,  believe  me, 
I  do  not  think  I  should. 

Piso.  But  thou  wouldst  be, 
I  do  not  doubt,  upon  the  least  suspicion, 
Unmerdfolly  jealous. 

Lod.  No,  I  thanld  not ; 


For  I  believe  those  mad  that  seek  vexations : 
A  wife,  though  she  be  honest,  is  a  trouble. 
Had  I  a  wife  as  fair  aa  Helen  was. 
That  drew  so  many  cuckolds  to  her  cause, 
These  eyes  should  see  another  in  my  saddle 
Ere  I  believe  my  beast  would  carry  double. 

Piso.  So  should  not  I,  by'r  lady  1  and  1  think 
My  patience  (by  your  leave)  aa  good  as  yours. 
Report  would  stir  me  mainly,  I  am  sure  on't. 

hod.  Report?  you  are  unwise;  report  is  no- 
For  if  there  were  a  truth  in  what  men  talk,  [thing ; 
(I  mean  of  this  kind)  this  part  of  the  world 
I  am  sure  would  be  no  more  call'd  Christendom. 

Piso.  What  ttien  ? 

Lod.  Why,  Cuckoldom ;  for  we  should  lose 
Our  old  feiths  clean,  and  hold  their  new  opinions  : 
If  talk  would  make  me  sweat,  before  I  would  marry, 
I'd  tie  a  surer  knot,  and  hang  myself. 
I  tell  thee,  there  was  never  woman  yet, 
(Nor  never  hope  there  shall  be)  though  a  saint, 
But  she  has  been  a  sulqect  to  men*s  tongues, 
And  in  the  worst  sense :    And  that  desperate  hns- 
band. 
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That  dares  gi^e  up  his  peace,  aod  follow  rumours, 
(Which  he  shall  find  too  busy,  if  he  seek  'em) 
Beside  the  forcing  of  himself  an  ass, 
He  dies  in  chains,  eating  himself  with  anger. 

Piso.  Having  these  antidotes  against  opinion, 
I  would  marry  any  one ;  an  arrant  whore. 

Lod,  Thou  dost  not  feel  the  nature  of  this  physic  ; 
Which  I  prescribe  not  to  beget  diseases> 
But,  where  they  are,  to  stop  them. 

Pigo.  I  conceive  you : 
What  think*st  thou,  thy  way,  of  the  widow  Leila  ? 

Lod.  'Faith,  thou  hast  found  out  one,  I  must 
confess, 
Would  stagger  my  best  patience ;  From  that  wo- 
man, 
As  I  would  bless  myself  from  plagues  and  surfeits. 
From  men-of-war  at  sea,  from  storms,  and  quick- 
From  hearing  treason  and  concealing  it,      [sands, 
From  daring  of  a  madman,  or  a  drunkard, 
From  heresy,  ill  wine,  and  stumbling  post-horse. 
So  would  I  pray  each  morning,  and  each  night, 
(And  if  I  said  each  hour,  I  should  not  lie) 
To  be  deliver*d  of  all  these  in  one, 
The  woman  thou  hast  named. 

Piso.  Thou  hast  set  her  in  a  pretty  litany. 

Enter  Jcuo,  An gblo,  and  Father. 

Ang.  Pray  take  my  counseL 

Jul.  When  I  am  myself, 
I'll  hear  you  any  way ;  love  me  though  thus. 
As  thou  art  honest,  which  T  dare  not  be. 
Lest  I  despise  myself.  Farewell !  lExit. 

Piso.  [  To /A«  Father.]  Do  you  hear,  my  friend  ? 
Sir !  are  you  not  a  setter 
For  the  fair  widow  here,  of  famous  memory  ? 

Father.  lApart.}  Ha !  am  I  taken  for  a  bawd  ? 
Oh,  God ! 
To  mine  own  child  too  ?  Misery,  I  thank  thee, 
That  keep'st  me  from  their  knowledge. — Sir,  be- 
I  understand  you  not  [lieve  me, 

Lod.  You  love  plain-dealing : 
Are  you  not  parcel  bawd  ?  Confess  your  function ; 
It  may  be,  we  would  use  it. 

Father.  Were  she  worse, 
(As  1  fear  strangely  she  is  ill  enough) 
I  would  not  hear  this  tamely. 

Piso.  Here's  a  shilling. 
To  strike  good  luck  withal. 

Father.  Here  is  a  sword,  sir. 
To  strike  a  knave  withal :  Thou  liest,  and  basely. 
Be  what  thou  wilt !  ISlrike*  kirn. 

Ang.  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen? 

Father.  You  are  many :  I  shall  meet  you,  sir, 
again. 
And  make  you  understand,  you  have  wrongM  a 

woman 
Compared  with  whom  thy  mother  was  a  sinner. 
Farewell !  lExit. 

Piso.  He  has  amazed  me. 

Ang.  With  a  blow  ? 
By'r  lady,  'twas  a  sound  one  !  Are  ye  good 
At  taking  knocks  ?  I  shall  know  ye  hereafter. 
You  were  to  blame  to  tempt  a  man  so  far, 
Before  you  knew  him  certain.  He  has  not  hurt  ye  ? 

Piso.  No,  I  think. 

Lod.  We  were  to  blame  indeed  to  go  so  far ; 
For  men  may  be  mistaken  :  If  he  had  swinged  us. 
He  had  serveid  us  right.  Beshrew  my  heart,  I  think, 
We  have  done  the  gentlewoman  as  much  wrong 
too; 


For  hang  me  if  I  know  her. 
In  my  particular. 

Piso.  Nor  I.  This  'tis  to  credit 
Men's  idle  tongues :  I  warrant  they  have  said 
As  much  by  our  two  mothers. 

Lod.  Like  enough. 

Ang.  I  see  a  baiting  now  and  then  does  more 
Move  and  stir  up  a  man's  contrition 
Than  a  sharp  sermon;  here  probatum  est. 

Enter  FaaosaicK  and  Servaat. 

Serv.  What  shall  I  tell  yoor  oister? 

Fred.  Tell  her  this ; 
Till  she  be  better  conversation'd. 
And  leave  her  walking  by  herself,  and  whining 
To  her  old  melancholy  late,  I'll  keep 
As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows.  iExit  Sami. 

Ang.  Who's  that?  Frederick? 

Fred.  Yes,  marry  ia't.     Oh,  Angelo,  how  doti 
thou? 

Ang.  Save  you,  sir !  How  does  my  mistress  ? 

Fred.  She  is  in  love,  I  think ;  but  not  with  yoa, 
I  can  assure  you.     Saw  you  Fabritio  ? 

Ang.  Is  he  come  over  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  a  week  ago  : 
Shall  we  dine  ? 

Ang.  I  cannot. 

Fred.  Pr'ythee  do. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  I  have  business. 

Fred.  Have  you  too,  gentlemen  ? 

Piso.  No,  sir. 

Fred.  Why  then,  let's  dine  togedier. 

Lod.  With  all  my  heart. 

Fred.  Go  then.  Farewell,  good  Angelo. 
Commend  me  to  your  friend. 

Ang.  I  wiU.  t^"*" 


SCENE  ll.—A  Room  in  Frbdkwck's  Hwft. 
Enter  Fhamk  and  Cloba. 

Clora.  Do  not  dissemble.  Prank ;  mme  eyes  ire 
quicker 
Than  such  observers,  that  do  ground  their  fcith 
Upon  one  smile  or  tear  :  You  are  much  alter  o. 
And  are  as  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  were  companions  to  you,  (I  mean  BMrtn» 
And  free  disposure  of  your  blood  and  spirit) 
As  you  were  bom  a  mourner. 

Frank.  How,  I  pr'ythee  ? 
For  I  perceive  no  such  change  in  myself. 

Chra.  Come,  come,  this  is  not  wise,  nor  pro- 
To  halt  before  a  cripple.    If  you  love,       l^<«»^' 
Be  liberal  to  your  friend,  and  let  her  know  it : 
I  see  the  way  you  run,  and  know  how  tedious 
'Twill  prove  without  a  true  companion. 

Frank.  Sure  thou  wouldst  have  me  tove. 

Chra.  Yes,  marry  would  I ; 
I  should  not  please  you  else. 

Frank.  And  who,  for  God's  sake? 
For  I  assure  myself,  I  know  not  yet : 
And  pr'ythee,  Clora,  since  thou'lt  have  it  so 
That  I  must  love,  and  do  I  know  not  whst^ 
Let  him  be  held  a  pretty  handsome  feUo^i 
And  young ;  and  if  he  be  a  little  valiant, 
'Twill  be  the  better ;  and  a  little  wise, 
And,  'faith,  a  little  honest.  ,   ^. 

Clora.  WeU,  I  wiU  sound  you  yet,  for  ««  /^^   ; 
craft  t^"'' 

Frank.  Heigh-ho !  I'll  love  no  more. 
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CUfra.  Than  one;  and  him 
You  shall  love,  Frank. 

Frank.  Which  him?  Thou  art  so  wise, 
People  will  take  thee  shortly  for  a  witch* 
But,  pr'ytliee  tell  me,  Clora,  if  I  were 
So  mad  as  thou  wouldst  make  me,  what  kind  of 
Wouldst  thou  imap'ne  him  ?  [man 

Clora,  'Faith,  some  pretty  fellow, 
With  a  clean  strength,  that  cracks  a  cudgel  well, 
And  dances  at  a  wake,  and  plays  at  nine-holes. 

Frank,  Oh,  God ! 
What  pretty  commendations  thou  hast  given  him ! 
'Faith,  if  I  were  in  love  (as,  I  thank  God, 
I  do  not  think  I  am)  this  short  epistle 
Before  my  love,  would  make  me  bam  the  legend. 
Clora.  You  are  too  wild:  I  mean,  some  gentleman. 
Frank.  So  do  not  I,  till  I  can  know  'em  wiser. 
Some  gentleman  ?  No,  Clora,  till  some  gentleman 
Keep  some  land,  and  fewer  whores,  believe  me, 
ril  keep  no  love  for  him  :  I  do  not  long 
To  go  a-foot  yet,  and  solicit  causes. 

Clara.  What  think  you  then  of  an  adventurer  ? 
I  mean  some  wealthy  merchant. 

Frank.  Let  him  venture 
In  some  decayed  crare  of  his  own  :  He  shall  not 
Rig  me  out,  that's  the  short  on't.  Out  upon't  I 
What  young  thing  of  my  years  would  endure 
To  have  her  husband  in  another  country, 
Within  a  month  after  she  is  married, 
Chopping  for  rotten  raisins,  and  lie  pining 
At  home,  under  the  mercy  of  his  foreman  ?  No ; 
Though  they  be  wealthy,  and  indifferent  wise, 
I  do  not  see  that  I  am  bound  to  love  'em. 

Clara.  I  see  you  are  hard  to  please :  yet  I  will 

please  you. 
Frank.  'Faith,  not  so  hard  neither,  if  consider'd 
What  woman  may  deserve  as  she  is  worthy. 
But  why  do  we  bestow  our  time  so  idly  ? 
Pr'ythee,  let's  entertain  some  other  talk  ; 
This  is  as  sickly  to  me  as  faint  weather. 

Clora.  Now  I  believe  I  shall  content  yon,  Frank: 
What  think  you  of  a  courtier  ? 

Frank.    Faith,  so  ill. 
That  if  I  should  be  full,  and  speak  but  truth, 
'Twould  shew  as  if  I  wanted  diarity. 
Pr'ythee,  good  wench,  let  me  not  rail  upon  'em  ; 
Yet  I  have  an  excellent  stomach,  and  must  do  it : 
I  have  no  mercy  of  these  infidels. 
Since  I  am  put  in  mind  on't ;  good,  bear  with  me. 
Clora.  Can  no  man  fit  you  ?  I  will  find  him  out. 
Frank,  This  summer-fruit,that  you  call  courtier, 
While  you  continue  cold  and  frosty  to  him, 
Hangs  fast,  and  may  be  sound ;  but  when  you  fling 
Too  full  a  heat  of  your  affections 
Upon  this  root,  and  make  him  ripe  too  soon. 
You'll  find  him  rotten  in  the  handling  : 
His  oaths  and  his  affections  are  all  one 
With  his  apparel,  things  to  set  him  off; 
He  has  as  many  mistresses  as  faiths, 
And  all  apocrypha  ;  his  true  belief 
Is  only  in  a  private  surgeon  : 
And,  for  my  single  self,  I'd  sooner  venture 
A  new  conversion  of  the  Indies, 
Than  to  make  courtiers  able  men,  or  honest. 
Clora.  I  do  believe  you  love  no  courtier ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  to  guess  you  into  love 
With  any  I  can  think  of,  is  beyond 
Either  your  will,  or  my  imagination : 
And  yet  I  am  sure  you're  caught,  and  I  will  know 
him. — 


There's  none  left  now  worthy  the  thinking  of, 

Unless  it  be  a  soldier ;  and,  I  am  sure, 

I  would  ever  bless  mysitlf  firom  such  a  fellow* 

Frank.  Why,  pr'ythee  ? 

Clora.  Out  upon  'em,  firelocks ! 
They  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  buff  and  scarlet, 
Tough  unhewn  pieces,  to  hack  swords  upon  ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  courted  by  a  cannon, 
As  one  of  those. 

Frank.  Thou  art  too  malicious  ; 
Upon  my  faith,  methinks  they're  worthy  men. 

Clora.  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  puU  you  on  a  little  fur- 
ther. lAtide. 
What  worth  can  be  in  those  men,  whose  profession 
Is  nothing  in  the  world  but  drink  and  damn  me  $ 
Out  of  whose  violence  they  are  possess'd 
W^ith  legions  of  unwholesome  whores  and  quarrels  ? 
I  am  of  that  opinion,  and  will  die  in't, 
There  is  no  understanding,  nor  can  be, 
In  a  soused  soldier. 

Frank.  Now  ^tis  ignorance, 
I  easily  perceive,  that  thus  provokes  thee. 
And  not  the  love  of  truth.     I'll  lay  my  life, 
If  God  had  made  thee  man,  thouhadstbeena  coward. 

Clora.  If  to  be  valiant,  be  to  be  a  soldier, 
I'll  tell  you  true,  I  had  rather  be  a  coward ; 
I  am  sure  with  less  sin. 

Frank.  This  heresy 
Must  be  look'd  to  in  time  ;  for  if  it  spread, 
'Twill  grow  too  pestilent    Were  I  a  scholar, 
I  would  so  hamper  thee  for  thy  opinion, 
That,  ere  I  left,  I  would  write  thee  out  of  credit 
With  all  the  world,  and  make  thee  not  believed 
Even  in  indifferent  things ;  that  I  would  leave  thee 
A  reprobate,  out  of  the  state  of  honour. 
By  all  good  things,  thou  hast  flung  aspereions 
So  like  a  fool  (for  I  am  angry  with  thee) 
Upon  a  sort  of  men,  that,  let  me  tell  thee. 
Thy  mother's  mother  would  have  been  a  saint 
Had  she  conceived  a  soldier  !  They  are  people 
(I  may  commend  'em,  while  I  speak  but  truth) 
Of  all  the  old  world,  only  left  to  keep 
Man  as  he  was,  valiant  and  virtuous. 
They  are  the  model  of  those  men,  whose  honoun 
We  heave  our  hands  at  when  we  hear  recited. 

Clora.  They  are. 
And  I  have  all  I  sought  for :  'Tis  a  soldier   [self  1 
You  love  (hide  it  no  longer) ;  you  have  betray'd  y  our- 
Come,  I  have  found  your  way  of  commendations, 
And  what  I  said  was  but  to  pull  it  from  you. 

Frank,  'Twas  pretty !  Are  you  grown  so  cun- 
ning, Clora? 
I  grant  I  love  a  soldier ;  but  what  soldier 
W^ill  be  a  new  task  to  you.     But  all  this, 
I  do  imagine,  was  but  laid  to  draw  me 
Out  of  my  melancholy. 

Clora.  I  will  have  the  man. 
Ere  I  forsake  you. 

Frank.  I  must  to  my  chamber. 

Clora.  May  not  I  go  along  ? 

Frank,  Yes ;  but,  good  wench, 
Move  me  no  more  wi£  these  fond  questions ; 
They  work  like  rhubarb  with  me. 

Clora,  Well,  I  will  not.  lExeunt, 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  the  House  of  Lkli a. 
Enter  Lslia  and  k«r Waiting-Woman. 
Lelia.  How  now !  who  was  that  you  stay'd  to 
Woman.  The  old  man,  foreooth.  [speak  withal  ? 
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Le^.  What  old  man  ? 

Woman.  The  poor  old  maiii 
That  Daes  to  oome  hither ;  he  that  yoa  call  fiither. 

Lelia.  Have  you  dispatched  him  ? 

Woman,  No ;  he  would  fain  speak  with  yon. 

Lelia,  Wilt  thou  never  learn  more  manners, 
than  to  draw  in 
Such  needy  rascals  to  disquiet  me  ? 
Go,  answer  him,  I  wiU  not  be  at  leisure. 

Woman,  He  will  needs  speak  witli  you ;  and, 
good  old  man  I 
He  weeps  so,  that,  by  my  troth,  I  have  not 
The  heart  to  deny  him.    Pray  let  him  speak  with 

Lelia,  Lord !  [you. 

How  tender-stomach'd  you  are  grown  of  late ! 
You  are  not  in  love  with  him,  are  you  ?  If  you  be, 
Strike  up  the  matdi ;  you  shall  have  three  pounds 
And  a  pair  of  blankets  1  Will  you  go  answer  him  ? 

Woman,  Pray  let  him  speak  wi&  you ;  he'll  not 
away  else. 

Lelia.  WeU,  let  him  in  then,  if  there  be  no  re- 
medy. {ExU  Woman. 
I  thank  God,  I  am  able  to  abuse  him ; 
I  shall  ne'er  come  clear  else  of  him. — 

Re-enUr  Woman  with  Father. 

Now,  sir ;  what  is  your  business  ?  Pray  be  short ; 
For  I  have  other  matters  of  more  moment. 
To  call  me  fiom  you. 

Father.  If  you  but  look  upon  me  like  a  danghter, 
And  keep  that  love  about  you  that  makes  good 
A  father's  hope,  you'll  quickly  find  my  business. 
And  what  I  wovdd  say  to  you,  and,  before 
I  ask,  will  be  a  giver :  Say  that  sleqi, 
(I  mean  that  love)  or  be  but  numb*d  within  you, 
The  nature  of  my  want  is  such  a  searcher. 
And  of  so  mighty  power,  that,  where  be  finds 
This  dead  forgetfulness,  it  works  so  strongly, 
That  if  the  least  heat  of  a  child's  affection 
Remain  unperish'd,  like  another  nature. 
It  makes  aU  new  again !  Pray  do  not  scorn  me, 
Nor  seem  to  make  yourself  a  greater  business 
Than  my  relieving. 

Lelia.  If  you  were  not  old, 
I  should  laugh  at  you  !  What  a  vengeance  ails  you, 
To  be  so  chOdish  to  imagine  me 
A  founder  of  old  fellows  ?  —Make  him  drink,  wench ; 
And  if  there  be  any  cold  meat  in  the  buttery, 
Give  him  some  broken  bread,  and  that,  and  rid  him. 

Father.'  Is  this  a  child's  love  ?  or  a  recompense 
Fit  for  a  father's  care  ?  Oh,  Lelia, 
Had  I  been  thus  unkind,  thou  hadst  not  been ; 
Or,  like  me,  miserable !  But  'tis  impossible 
Nature  should  die  so  utterly  within  thee. 
And  lose  her  promises :  Thou  art  one  of  those 
She  set  her  stamp  more  excellently  on. 
Than  common  people,  as  foretelling  thee 
A  general  example  of  her  goodness. 
Or,  say  she  could  lie,  yet  Religion 
(For  love  to  parents  is  religious) 
Would  lead  diee  right  again  :  Look  well  upon  me; 
I  am  the  root  that  gave  thee  nourishment. 
And  made  thee  spdng  fair :  do  not  let  me  perish. 
Now  I  am  old  and  sapless. 

Lelia.  As  I  live, 
I  like  you  far  worse  now  you  grow  thus  holy ! 
I  grant  you  are  my  &ther ;  am  I  therefore 
Bound  to  consume  myself,  and  be  a  beggar 
Still  in  relieving  you  ?  I  do  not  feel 
Any  such  mad  compassion  yet  within  me. 


Father.  I  gave  up  all  my  state,  to  make  y< 
thus! 

LeRa.  'Twas  as  you  oqght  to  do  ;  aaul    laow  joa 
As  children  do  for  babies,  back  again,     [cry  lorX 

Father.  How  wouldst  thou  have  me  Kve  ? 

LeUa.  I  would  not  have  you ; 
Nor  know  no  reason  fiitfaers  should  desirs 
To  live  and  be  a  trouble,  when  [their]  duidrai 
Are  able  to  inherit ;  let  them  die ; 
'Tis  fit,  and  look'd  for,  that  th^  shoold  da 

Father.  Is  this  your  comfort  ? 

Lelia.  AU  that  I  feel  yeL 

Father,  I  will  not  curse  thee  I 

Lelia.  If  you  do,  I  care  not. 

Father.  Pray  yon  give  me  leave  to  wtafi, 

Lelia.  Why,  prmy  take  leave. 
If  it  be  for  your  ease. 

Father,  Thy  mother  died 
(Sweet  peace  be  with  her !)  in'a  happy  tioM 

Lelia.   She  did,  sir,  as  she  ought  to  do; 
you 
Would  take  the  pains  to  follow!  What 
Or  any  old  man  do^  wearing  away 
In  this  world  with  diseases,- and  desire 
Only  to  live  to  make  their  children  scom^ge-ctkks. 
And  hoard  up  mill^money  ?  Methinks,  m.  mnxbk 
Lies  quieter  upon  an  old  man's  head 
Than  a  cold  fit  o'  th'  palsy. 

Father.  Oh,  good  God  I 
To  what  an  impudence,  thou  wretched  vromaa. 
Hast  thou  begot  thyself  again !  WeU,  Justice 
WiU  punish  disobedience. 

Lelia.  You  mistake,  sir ; 
'TwiU  punish  beggars.    Fy  for  ahame !  go  work. 
Or  serve ;  you  are  grave  enough  to  be  a  porter 
|n  some  good  man  of  worship's  house,  and  gpK 
Sententious  answers  to  the  oomers>in; 
(A  pretty  place !)  or  be  of  some  good  ooosoit. 
You  had  a  pleasant  touch  o'  th'  cittern  once. 
If  idleness  have  not  bereft  you  of  it : 
Be  anything  but  old  and  beggaiiy. 
Two  sins  that  ever  do  ont>grow  oompaaaioii. 
If  I  might  see  you  offer  at  a  course 
That  yrere  a  likely  one,  and  shew'd  some  profit, 
I  would  not  stick  for  ten  groats,  or  n  noUe. 

Father.  Did  I  beget  this  woman  ? 

Lelia,  Nay,  I  know  not ; 
And,  tiU  I  know,  I  wiU  not  thank  you  for't : 
However,  he  that  got  me  had  the  pleasure, 
Aud  that,  methinks,  is  a  reward  sufficient. 

Father.  I  am  so  strangely  strucken  witli 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  am. 

Lelia.  You  had  best  take  fresh  air  somewhere 
else ;  'twiU  bring  you 
Out  of  your  trance  the  sooner. 

Father.  Is  aU  this 
As  you  mean,  Lelia  ? 

Lelia.  Yes,  beUcrre  me,  is  it ; 
For  yet  I  cannot  thmk  you  are  so  fooliah. 
As  to  imagine  you  are  youi^  epongh 
To  be  my  heir,  or  I  so  old  to  make 
A  nurse  at  these  years  lor  you,  and  attend 
While  yon  sup  up  my  stiite  in  penny  pota 
Of  malmsey.    When  I  am  excellent  at  candles. 
And  c^Uices,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boU  away,  you  shaU  be  wdcome  to  me ; 
'Till  when,  Vd  have  you  be  as  merry,  sir. 
As  you  can  make  yourself  with  that  you  have, 
And  leave  to  trouble  me  with  these  relations. 
Of  what  you  have  been  to  me,  or  you  are  ; 
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For  as  I  hear  them,  so  I  lose  them.    This, 

For  aught  I  know  yet,  is  my  resolution.  [end 

Father,  Well,  God  be  with  thee  !  for  I  fear  thy 
Will  be  a  strange  example.  lExii. 

Lelia.  Fare  yoa  well,  sir ! — 
Now  would  some  poor  tender-hearted  fool  hare 

wept, 
Relented,  and  have  been  undone :  Such  children 
(I  thank  my  understanding)  I  hate  truly  ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  had  rather  see  their  tears 
Than  feel  their  pities  1  My  desires  and  ends 
Are  all  the  kindred  that  I  have,  and  friends. — 

£nler  Woman. 
Is  he  departed  ? 

Woman,  Yes  ;  but  here's  anothiSr. 

Lelia.  Not  of  his  tribe,  I  hope :  Bring  me  no 
more, 
I  would  wish  yon,  such  as  he  is.     If  thou  seest 
They  look  like  men  of  worth,  and  state,  and  carry 
Ballast  of  both  sides,  like  tall  gentlemen, 
Admit  'em  ;  but  no  snakes  to  poison  us 
With  poverty.  Wench,  you  must  learn  a  wise  rule^ 
Look  not  upon  the  youUis  of  men,  and  making, 
How  they  descend  in  blood,  nor  let  their  tongues, 
(Though  they  strike  suddenly  and  sweet  as  music) 
Corrupt  thy  fancy  :  See,  and  say  them  fair  too, 
But  ever  keep  thyself  without  their  distance. 
Unless  the  love  thou  swallow'st  be  a  pill, 
Gilded  to  hide  the  bitterness  it  brings  ; 
Then  fall  on  without  fear,  wench  ;  yet  so  wisely 
That  one  encounter  cloy  him  not ;  nor  promise 
Hi8  love  hath  made  thee  more  his,  than  his  monies : 
Learn  this,  and  thrive ;  then  let  thine  honour  ever 
(For  that's  the  last  rule)  be  so  stood  upon, 
That  men  may  fairly  see 
'Tis  want  of  means,  not  virtue,  makes  thee  faU  ; 
And  if  you  weep,  'twill  be  a  great  deal  better. 
And  draw  on  more  compassion,  which  includes 
A  greater  tenderness  of  love  and  bounty  : 
This  is  enough  at  once  ;  digest  it  well. 
Go,  let  him  in,  wench,  if  he  promise  profit, 
Not  else. — 

Enter  Jvuo. 

Oh,  you  are  welcome,  my  fair  servant ! 
I    Upon  my  troth,  I  have  been  longing  for  you. 

Woman.  This,  by  her  rule,  should  be  a  liberal 
man  : 
I  see,  the  best  on's  may  learn  everyday.         [ExU, 

Lelia.  There's  none  come  with  you  ? 

Julio.  No. 

Lelia.  You  do  the  wiser ; 
For  some  that  have  been  here  (I  name  no  man), 
Out  of  their  malice,  more  than  truth,  have  done  me 
Some  few  ill  offices. 

Julio.  How,  sweet  ? 

Lelia.  Nay,  nothing ; 
Only  have  talk'd  a  little  wildly  of  me, 
As  their  unruly  youth  directed  'em  ; 
Which,  though  they  bite  me  not,  I  would  have 

wish'd 
Had  lit  upon  some  other  that  deserved  'em. 

Julio,  Though  she  deserve  this  of  the  loosest 
tongue, 
(Which  makes  my  sin  the  more)  I  must  not  see  it ; 
Such  is  my  misery.  [^Aside.^ — I  would  I  knew  him ! 

Lelia.  No,  no ;  let  him  go ; 
He  is  not  worth  your  anger. — I  must  chide  you 
For  being  such  a  stranger  to  your  mistress ; 
Why  would  you  be  so,  servant  ? 


Julio.  1  should  chide. 
If  chiding  would  work  anything  upon  you, 
For  being  such  a  stranger  to  your  servant ; 
I  mean,  to  his  desires :  When^  my  dear  mistress, 
Shall  I  be  made  a  happy  man  ?  IKiuet  htr. 

LeHa,  Fy,  servant  1 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Unhand  me ;  or,  by  Heaven, 
I  shall  be  very  angry !  This  is  rudeness. 

Julio.  'Twas  but  a  kiss  or  two,  that  thus  oflfends 
you. 
'    Lelia.  'Twas  more,  I  think,  than  yoa  have 
warrant  for. 

Julio.  I  am  sorry  I  deserved  no  more. 

Lelia.  You  tnay ; 
But  not  this  rough  way,  servant :  We  are  tender, 
And  ought  in  all  to  be  respected  so. 
If  I  had  been  your  horse,  or  whore,  you  might 
Back  me  with  this  intemperance !  I  thought 
You  had  loved  as  worthy  men,  whose  fair  aflfections 
Seek  pleasures  warranted,  not  pull'd  by  violence. 
Do  so  no  more. 

Julio.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  ? 

Lelia.  I  should  be  with  another  man,  I  am  sure. 
That  durst  appear  but  half  thus  violent. 

Julio.  I  did  not  mean  to  ravish  you. 

Lelia,  You  could  not. 

Julio.  You  are  so  willing  ? 

Lelia.  How ! 

Julio.  Methinks  this  shadow. 
If  you  had  so  much  shame  as  fits  a  woman, 
(At  least,  of  your  way,  mistress)  long  ere  this 
Had  been  laid  off  to  me  that  understand  you. 

Lelia,  That  understand  me?   Sir,  yon  under- 
Nor  shall,  no  more  of  me  than  modesty      [stand, 
Will,  without  fear,  deliver  to  a  stranger : 
You  understand  I  am  honest ;  else,  I  tell  you, 
(Though  you  were  better  far  than  Julio) 
You  and  your  understanding  are  two  fools. 
But,  were  we  saints,  thus  we  are  still  rewarded : 
I  see  that  woman  had  a  pretty  catch  on't. 
That  had  made  you  the  master  of  a  kindness. 
She  durst  not  answer  openly.  Oh,  me  ! 
How  easily  we  women  may  be  cozen'd ! 
I  took  this  Julio,  as  I  have  a  faith, 
(This  young  dissembler,  with  the  sober  vizard) 
For  the  most  modest-temper'd  gentleman, 
The  coolest,  quietest,  and  best  companion, 
For  such  an  one  I  could  have  wish'd  a  woman  ^— 

Julio.  You  have  wish'd  me  iH  enough  o'  con- 
science ; 
Make  me  no  worse,  for  shame !  I  see,  the  more 
I  work  by  way  of  service  to  obtain  you. 
You  work  the  more  upon  me^  Tell  me  truly 
(While  I  am  able  to  believe  a  woman, 
For,  if  you  use  me  thus,  that  faith  will  perish) 
What  is  your  end  ?  and  whither  will  you  pull  me  ? 
Tell  me ;  but  tell  me  that  I  may  not  start  at. 
And  have  a  cause  to  curse  you. 

Lelia,  Bless  me,  goodness  1 
To  curse  me,  did  you  say,  sir  P  Let  it  be 
For  too  much  loving  you  then  ;  such  a  curse 
Kill  me  withal,  and  I  shall  be  a  martyr. 
You  have  found  a  new  way  to  teward  my  doting, 
And,  I  confess,  a  fit  one  for  my  folly ; 
For  you  yoursdf,  if  you  have  good  within  you. 
And  dare  be  master  of  it,  know  how  dearly 
This  heart  hath  held  you  ever.     Oh,  good  God, 
That  I  had  never  seen  that  false  man's  eyes, 
That  dares  reward  me  thus  with  fears  and  curses ! 
Nor  never  heard  the  sweetness  of  that  tongue. 
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That  will,  when  this  is  known^  yet  coxen.  women ! 
Curse  moy  good  Julio,  cnrse  me  bitterly ; 
(I  do  deserve  it  for  my  confidence) 
And  I  beseech  thee,  if  thon  hast  a  goodness 
Of  power  yet  in  thee  to  confirm  thy  wishes. 
Curse  me  to  earth  !  for  what  should  I  do  here. 
Like  a  decaying  flower,  still  withering 
Under  his  bitter  words,  whose  kindly  heat 
Should  give  my  poor  heart  life  ?    No,  curse  ipe, 

Julio ! 
Thou  canst  not  do  me  such  a  benefit 
As  that,  and  well  done,  that  the  Heavens  may 

hear  it. 
Julio.  [AsideJ]  Oh,  fair  tears  I  were  you  but  as 

chaste  as  subtle. 
Like  bones  of  saints,  you  would  work  miracles. 
What  were  these  women  to  a  man  that  knew  not 
The  thousand,  thousand  ways  of  their  deceiving  ? 
What  riches  had  he  found  ?  Oh,  he  would  think 
Himself  still  di-eaming  of  a  blessedness. 
That,  like  continual  spring,  should  flourish  ever : 
For  if  she  were  as  good  as  she  is  seeming. 
Or,  like  an  eagle,  could  renew  her  virtues. 
Nature  had  made  another  world  of  sweetness. — 
Be  not  so  grieved,  sweet  mistress ;  what  I  said, 
You  do,  or  should  know,  was  but  passion  : 
Pray  wipe  your  eyes,  and  lass  me.    Take  these 

trifles, 
And  wear  them  for  me,  which  are  only  rich 
When  you  will  put  them  on.  Indeed,  I  love  you : 
Beshrew  my  sick  heart,  if  I  grieve  not  for  you  ! 
Lelia,  Will  you  dissemble  still  ?  1  am  a  fool, 
And  you  may  easily  rule  me.     If  you  flatter, 
The  sin  will  be  your  own. 


Julio.  Yon  know  I  do  not. 

I^lia.  And  shall  I  be  so  childish  ance  agiia. 
After  my  late  experience  of  your  spite. 
To  credit  you  ?  Yon  do  not  know  how  deep 
(Or,  if  you  did,  you  would  be  kinder  to  me) 
This  bitterness  of  yours  has  struck  my  heart. 

Julio,  I  pray,  no  more. 

Lelia,  Thus  yon  would  do,  I  wnrrant* 
If  I  were  married  to  yoo. 

Julio.  Married  to  me  ? 
Is  that  your  end  ? 

Lelia.  Yes ;  is  not  that  the  best  end. 
And,  as  all  hold,  the  noblest  way  of  love  ? 
Why  do  you  look  so  strange,  sir  ?    Do  not  yoa 
Desire  it  should  be  so  ? 

Julio.  Stay! 

Answer  me. 

FareweU !  i^^' 

Ay  !  are  yon  there  ?  are  all  these  tor^ 
lost  then  ? 
Am  I  so  overtaken  by  a  fool. 
In  my  best  days  and  tricks  ?     My  wise  feflow. 
I'll  make  you  smart  for't,  as  I  am  a  woman ! 
And,  if  thon  be'st  not  timber,  yet  I'll  warm  t^ 

Enter  yfoBoan. 

And  is  he  gone  ? 

Wowian.  Yes. 

Lelia.  He's  not  so  lightly  struck. 
To  be  recovered  with  a  base  repentance ; 
I  should  be  sorry  then.     Fortune,  I  pr'ytbee 
Give  me  this  man  but  once  more  in  my  arms. 
And,  if  I  lose  him.  women  have  no  charms ! 


Lelia. 
JuHo. 
Lelia. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  J.— The  Street. 
Enter  Jaoouo  aiMf  Fabritto. 


Joe.  Signor,  what  think  you  of  this  sound  of 
wars  ? 

Fab.  As  only  of  a  sound  :  They  that  intend 
To  do  are  like  deep  waters,  that  run  quietly. 
Leaving  no  trace  of  what  they  were  behind  'em. 
This  rumour  is  too  common,  and  too  loud, 
To  carry  truth. 

Jac.  Shall  we  ne'er  live  to  see 
Men  look  like  men  again,  upon  a  march  ? 
This  cold  dull  rusty  peace  makes  us  appear 
Like  empty  pictures,  only  the  faint  shadows 
Of  what  we  should  be.  'Would  to  God  my  mother 
Had  given  but  half  her  will  to  my  begetting, 
And  made  me  woman,  to  sit  still  and  sing, 
Or  be  sick  when  I  list,  or  anything 
That  is  too  idle  for  a  man  to  think  of  ! 
Would  I  had  been  a  whore !  't  had  been  a  course 
Certain,  and  (of  my  conscience)  of  more  gain 
Than  two  commands,  as  I  would  handle  it. 
'Faith  I  could  wish  I  had  been  anything. 
Rather  than  what  I  am,  a  soldier, 
A  carrier,  or  a  oobler,  when  I  knew 
What  'twas  to  wear  a  sword  first !  for  their  trades 
Are,  and  shall  be,  a  constant  way  of  life. 
While  men  send  cheeses  up,  or  wear  out  buskins. 

Fab.  Thou  art  a  little  too  impatient. 
And  mak'st  thy  anger  a  far  more  vexation 


Than  the  not  having  wars.     I  am  a  soldier. 
Which  is  my  whole  inheritance,  yet  I, 
Though  I  could  wish  a  breach  with  all  the  w<uv. 
If  not  dishonourable,  I  am  not  so  malicious 
To  curse  ihe  fair  peace  of  my  modier-couBtrr. 
But  thou  want'st  money,  and  the  first  supply 
Will  bury  these  thoughts  in  ^ee. 

Jac.  *Pox  o'  peace ! 
It  fiUs  the  kingdom  "full  of  holidays. 
And  only  feeds  the  wants  of  whores  and  pipers, 
And  makes  the  idle  drunken  rogues  get  spinstffs. 
'Tis   true,  I  may  want  money,  and  no  little. 
And  almost  clothes  too ;  of  whidi  if  I  had  boa 
In  full  abundance,  yet  against  all  peace 
(That  brings  up  mischiefs  thicker  than  a  dio«tr; 
I  would  Bpeak  louder  than  a  lawyer. 
By  Heaven,  it  is  the  surfeit  of  all  youth,  . 

That  makes  the  toughness  and  the  strengtk  fi 

nations 
Melt  into  women ;  *tis  an  ease  that  broods 
Thieves  and  bastards  only. 

Fab.  This  is  more 
(Though  it  be  true)  than  we  ought  to  lay  open. 
And  seasons  only  of  an  indiacr^on. 
Believe  me,  captain,  such  distemper'd  fpi>^ 
Once  out  of  motion,  though  they  be  proof-^**'*"^' 
If  they  appear  thus  riolent  and  fiery, 
Breed  but  their  own  disgraces,  and  are  oesrer 
Doubt  and  suspect  in  princes,  than  rewards. 

Jae.  'Tis  well  they  can  be  near  'em  any  ^T* 
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But  call  you  those  trae  spirits  ill.affected, 

That,  whilst  the  wars  were,  served  like  walls  and 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom,  and  now,  fallen       [ribs 

Through  a  Jhint  peace  into  affliction, 

Speak  but  their  miseries  ?    Come,  come,  Fabritio, 

You  may  pretend  what  patience  you  please, 

And  seem  to  yoke  your  wants  like  passions  ; 

But,  while  I  know  thou  art  a  soldier. 

And  a  deserver,  and  no  other  harvest 

But  what  thy  sword  reaps  for  thee  to  come  in, 

You  shall  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you. 

You  wish  a  devil  of  this  musty  peace  : 

To  which  prayer,  as  one  that's  bound  in  conscience, 

And  all  that  love  our  trade,  I  cry.  Amen ! 

Fab,    Pr'ythee  no  more;   we  shall  live  well 
enough : 
There's  ways  enough  besides  the  wars,  to  men 
That  are  not  logs,  and  lie  still  for  the  hands 
Of  others  to  remove  'em. 

Jeu:,  You  may  thrive,  sir  ; 
Thou  art  young  and  handsome  yet,  and  well  enough 
To  please  a  widow  ;  thou  canst  sing,  and  tell 
These  foolish  love-tales,  and  indite  a  little, 
And,  if  need  be,  compile  a  pretty  matter. 
And  dedicate  it  to  the  Honourable  ; 
Which  may  awaken  his  compassion. 
To  make  you  clerk  o'  th'  kitchen,  and  at  length 
Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman. 
After  she's  crack'd  i'  th'  ring. 
Fab,  'Tis  very  well,  sir. 

Jae.  But  what  dost  thou  think  shall  become  of 
With  all  my  imperfections  ?     Let  me  die,       [me. 
If  I  think  I  shall  ever  reach  above      ^ 
A  forlorn  tapster,  or  some  frothy  fellow, 
That  stinks  of  stale  beer  ! 
Fob.  Captain  Jacomo, 
Why  should  you  think  so  hardly  of  your  virtues  ? 
Jac.  What  virtues?  By  this  light,   I  have  no 
virtue 
But  downright  buffeting  !     What  can  my  face 
( That  is  no  better  than  a  ragged  man  now. 
Of  where  I  have  march'd  and  travelrd)  profit  me  ? 
Unless  it  be  for  ladies  to  abuse. 
And  say  'twas  spoil'd  for  want  of  a  bongrace 
When  I  was  young,  and  now  'twill  make  a  true 
Prognostication  of  what  man  must  be  ? 
,    Tell  me  of  a  fellow  that  can  mend  noses  ?  and  com- 
plain. 
So  tall  a  soldier  should  want  teeth  to  his  stomach? 
And  how  it  was  great  pity,  that  it  was, 
That  he  that  made  my  body  was  so  busied 
He  could  not  stay  to  make  my  legs  too,  but  was 
To  clap  a  pair  of  cat-sticks  to  my  knees,      [driven 
For  which  I  am  indebted  to  two  school-boys  ? 
This  must  follow  necessary. 
Fab.  There's  no  such  matter. 
Jac.  Then  for  my  morals,  and  those  hidden 
That  art  bestows  upon  me,  they  are  such,   [pieces 
That,  when  they  come  to  light,  I  am  sure  will 

shame  me ; 
For  I  can  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor  speak. 
That  any  man  shall  hope  to  profit  by  me  ; 
And  for  my  languages,  they  are  so  many. 
That,  put  Uiem  all  together,  they  will  scarce 
Serve  to  beg  single  beer  in.    The  plain  truth  is, 
I  love  a  soldier,  and  can  lead  him  on. 
And  if  he  fight  well,  I  dare  make  him  drunk : 
This  is  my  virtue,  and  if  this  will  do, 
I'll  scramble  yet  amongst  'em. 
Fab.  'Tis  your  way 


To  be  thus  pleasant  still ;  but  fear  not,  man. 
For  though  the  wars  fail,  we  shall  screw  ourselves 
Into  some  course  of  life  yet. 

Jae.  Good  Fabritio, 
Have  a  quick  eye  upon  me,  for  I  fear 
This  peace  vrill  make  me  something  that  I  love  not : 
For,  by  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
I  would  not  be  an  ass ;  and  to  sell  parcels, 
I  can  as  soon  be  hang'd.     Pr'ythee  bestow  me, 
And  speak  some,  little  good,  though  I  deserve  not. 

Enter  Father,  disguised  as  an  old  Soldier,  on  one  side  cf 

the  Stage. 

Fab.  Come,  we'll  consider  more.     Stay !  this 
Should  be  another  vrindfall  of  the  wars. 

Jae.  He  looks  indeed  like  an  old  tatter'd  colours, 
That  every  wind  would  borrow  from  the  staff : 
These  are  the  hopes  we  have  for  all  our  hurts. 
They  have  not  cast  his  tongue  too  ? — 

Father.  They  that  say 
Hope  never  leaves  a  wretched  man  that  seeks  her, 
I  think  are  either  patient  fools,  or  liars  ; 
I  am  sure  I  find  it  so !  for  I  am  master'd 
With  such  a  misery  and  grief  together, 
That  that  stay'd  anchor  men  lay  hold  upon 
In  all  their  needs,  is  to  me  lead  that  bows, 
Or  breaks,  vrith  every  strong  sea  of  my  sorrows. 
I  could  now  question  Heaven  (were  it  well 
To  look  into  their  justice)  why  those  faults, 
Those  heavy  sins  others  provoke  'em  with, 
Should  be  rewarded  on  the  heads  of  us 
That  hold  the  least  alliance  to  their  vices : 
But  this  would  be  too  curious  :  for  I  see 
Our  suffering,  not  disputing,  is  the  end 
Reveal'd  to  us  of  all  these  miseries. 

Jac.  Twenty  such  holy  hermits  in  a  camp 
Would  make  'em  all  Carthusians :  I'll  be  hang'd 
If  he  know  what  a  whore  is,  or  a  health, 
Or  have  a  nature  liable  to  learn. 
Or  so  much  honest  nurture  to  be  drunk. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  the  spleen  to  swear 
A  greater  oath  than  sempsters  utter  socks  with. 
Spur  him  a  question. 

Father.  They  are  strangers  both 
To  me  as  I  to  them,  I  hope.     I  would  not  have 
Me  and  my  shame  together  known  by  any : 
I'll  rather  lie  myself  unto  another. 

Fab.  I  need  not  ask  you,  sir,  your  country ; 
I  hear  you  speak  this  tongue :  Pray  what  more  are 
.  Or  have  you  been  ?  if  it  be  not  offensive      [you  ? 
To  urge  you  so  far.     Misery  in  your  years 
Gives  every  thing  a  tongue  to  question  it. 

Father.  Sir,  though  I  could  be  pleased  to  make 
my  ills 
Only  mine  own,  for  grieving  other  men,* 
Yet,  to  so  fair  and  courteous  a  demander. 
That  promises  compassion,  at  worst  pity, 
I  will  relate  a  little  of  my  story. 
I  am  a  gentleman,  however  thus 
Poor  and  unhappy ;  which,  believe  me,  sir, 
Was  not  bom  with  me ;  for  I  well  have  tried 
Both  the  extremes  of  fortune,  and  have  found 
Both  dangerous.     My  younger  years  provoked  me, 
(Feeling  in  what  an  ease  I  slept  at  home. 
Which  to  all  stirring  spirits  is  a  sickness) 
To  see  far  countries,  and  observe  their  customs  : 
I  did  so,  and  I  travell'd  till  that  course 
Stored  me  witii  language,  and  some  few  slight 

manners. 
Scarce  worth  my  money ;  when  an  itch  possess'd 
Of  making  arms  my  active  end  of  travel.  [me 
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Fab.  But  did  you  wo  ? 

Father,  I  did ;  and  tweotj  winters 
I  wore  the  Christian  caoae  npon  my  Bword, 
Against  his  enemies.    At  Bada  siege, 
Fall  many  a  cold  night  have  I  lodged  in  trmcfoif 
When  all  was  frozen  in  me  bat  mine  honoar ; 
And  many  a  day,  when  both  the  snn  and  cannon 
Strove  who  should  most  destroy  us,  haye  I  stood 
Mail'd  up  in  steel,  when  my  toagh  nnews  shronki 
And  this  parch'd  body  ready  to  consume 
As  soon  to  ashes,  as  die  pike  I  bore. 
Want  has  been  to  me  as  another  nature ; 
Which  makes  me  with  this  padenoe  still  profbn  it. 
And,  if  a  soldier  may,  without  vauiglory, 
Tell  what  he  has  done,  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
I  could  turn  over  annals  of  my  dangers  1 
With  this  poor  weakness  have  I  mann'd  a  breach. 
And  made  it  firm  with  so  much  blood,  that  all 
I  had  to  bring  me  off  alive  was  anger. 
Thrice  was  I  made  a  slave,  and  thnce  redeem'd 
At  price  of  all  I  had ;  the  miseries 
Of  which  times,  if  I  had  a  heart  to  tell, 
Would  make  ye  weep  like  children ;  but  I'U  spare 

Jae.  Fabritio,  we  two  have  been  soldiers      [3re. 
Above  these  fourteen  years,  yet,  o*  my  conscience. 
All  we  have  seen,  compared  to  his  experience. 
Has  been  but  cudgel-play,  or  cock*fighting  I 
By  all  the  faith  I  have  in  arms,  I  reverence 
The  very  poverty  of  this  brave  fellow ; 
Which  were  enough  itself,  and  his,  to  strengthen 
The  weakest  town  against  half  Christendom. 
I  was  never  so  ashamed  of  service 
In  all  my  life  before,  now  I  consider 
What  I  have  done;  and  yet  the  rogues  would 
I  was  a  valiant  fellow :  I  do  find  [swear 

The  greatest  danger  I  have  brought  my  life  throogh. 
Now  I  have  heard  this  worthy,  was  no  more 
Than  stealing  of  a  may -pole,  or,  at  worst. 
Fighting  at  single  billet  with  a  bargeman. 

Fab.  I  do  bdieve  him,  Jaoomo. 

Jac.  Believe  him  ? 
I  have  no  faith  within  me,  if  I  do  not. 

Father.  I  see  they  are  soldiers,  lAHde. 

And,  if  we  may  judge  by  affections. 
Brave  and  deserving  men.     How  they  are  stirr'd 
But  with  the  mere  relation  of  what  may  be  ! 
Since  I  have  won  belief  and  am  not  known. 
Forgive  me,  Honour  !     1*11  make  use  of  thee. 

Fab.  Sir,  'would  I  were  a  man  or  great  or  able. 
To  look  with  liberal  eyes  upon  your  virtue, 

Jac.  Let's  give  him  all  we  have,  and  leave  off 
prating.—. 
Here,  soldier ;  there's  even  five  months*  pay ;  be 
And  get  thee  handsome  clothes.  [merry. 

Fab.  What  mean  you,  Jaoomo  ? 

Jae.  You  are  a  fool ! 
The  very  story's  worth  a  hundred  pounds. 
Give  him  more  money. 

Father.  Gentlemen,  I  know  not 
How  I  am  able  to  deserve  this  blessing ; 
But  if  I  live  to  see  fair  days  again. 
Something  I'll  do  in  honour  of  your  goodness. 
That  shall  shew  thankfolness,  if  not  desert. 

Fflb.  If  you  please,  sir,  till  we  procure  yon  place. 
To  eat  wi^  us,  or  wear  such  honest  garments 
As  oar  poor  means  can  reach  to,  you  shall  be 
A  welcome  man  :    To  say  more,  were  to  feed  yon 
Only  with  words.  We  honour  what  you.  have  been. 
For  we  are  soldiers,  though  not  near  die  w<Mth 
You  spake  of  lately. 


Father,  I  do  guess  ye  to ; 
And  knew,  unless  ye  were  a  solder. 
Ye  could  not  find  the  way  to  know  my 

Jae»  But  methinka  all  diis  wfaHe  yoa  sit  ta 


Do  you  not  tell  men  sometimes  of  dieir  dalheii. 
When  yon  are  griped*  asiiowyonare,iritliBBei. 
I  do ;  and  let  them  know  those  silkB  they  wev, 
The  war  weaves  finr  'em ;  and  the  bread  they  at 
We  sow,  and  reap  again,  to  feed  dieirhioger. 
I  tell  them  boldly,  thej  are  masten  of 
Nothing  but  what  we  fi^^t  lor;  tlhor  frir  wooia 
Lie  playing  in  their  arms,  whilst  we,  like  Lm, 
Defend  their  pleasures.     I  am  angry  too. 
And  often  rail  at  diese  forgetful  great  mea 
That  suffer  us  to  sue,  for  what  we  oufght 
To  have  fiang  on  us,  ere  wne  ask. 

Father,  I  have 
Too  often  told  my  griefs  diat  way,  when  afl 
I  reap'd  was  rudeuiNS  of  behaviour : 
In  their  opinions,  men  of  war  that  thiire. 
Must  thank  'em  when  diej  rail,  and  wait  to  five. 

Fab,  Come,  sir;  I  see  your  wants  aeedwr 
relieving, 
Than  looking  what  they  are :  Ftaygowitfao. 

Father.  1  thank  you,  gmtJemml  SinoByoace 
pleased 
To  do  a  benefit,  I  dare  not  cross  it : 
And  what  my  service  or  endeavours  may 
Stand  you  in  stead,  you  aihall  conmisnd,  not  pof- 

Jae,  So  you  shall  us. 
I'll  to  die  tailor's  widi  you  bodily.  l^^ 


SCENE  ll^Niffht,  -^reet  btfare  Fmuswc'  > 

Houae, 

Enter  Fkkdcbick,  hooavma,  emd  Fm. 

Lod.  WeU,  if  this  be  true,  I'U  beliete  a  *o^ 
When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  ^ 

Piao.  'Tia  certain,  if  diere  be  a  way  of  trstfc 
In  blushes,  smiles,  and  commendadons ;      ^^ 
For,  by  this  light,  I  have  heard  her  praise  yoB  *»» 

In  such  a  pitdi,  as  if  she  had  studied  ^ 
To  crowd  the  worths  of  all  men  into  him ; 
And  I  imagine  these  are  seldom  used 
Without  their  special  ends,  and  by  a  maiil 
Of  her  desires  and  youth. 

Fred.  It  may  be  so. 
She*s  free,  as  yon,  or  I  am,  and  may  hafe. 
By  that  prerogative,  a  liberal  choice 
In  the  bestowing  of  her  love. 

Lod.  Bestowing? 
If  it  be  so,  she  has  bestow'd  herself  , 

Upon  a  trim  youth !  Piao,  wbat  do  yoa  cril  w» 

Pieo.  Why,  Ca^jtain  Jaoomo. 

Lod.  Oh,  Captain  Jack-boy ; 
That  is  the  gentleman. 

Fred.  I  think  he  be 
A  gentleman  at  worst. 

Lod,  So  diink  I  too ; 
Would  he  would  mend,  sir ! 

Fred.  And  a  tall  one  too.  . .  l 

Lod.  Yes,  of  his  teedi ;  for  of  my  *^^^-!^, 
They  are  shurperthan  his  sword,  aoddais^  ■"^' 
If  the  beuffe  meet  him  fairiy. 

-Fr«i.  Very  well !  ^j. 

Pieo.  Now  do  I  wonder  what  aheiaes^"*' 
When  she  has  married  him. 

Lod.  Why,  well  enough ; 


SCENE   II. 
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Trail  his  pike  under  him,  and  be  a  gentlewoman 
Of  the  braye  captain's  company. 

Frtd,  Do  yon  hear  me  ? 
This  woman  is  my  sister,  gentlemen. 

L(K^.  I'mgladshe'snoneofmine.  Bat,  Frederick, 
Thou  art  not  snch  a  fool  sure  to  be  angry. 
Unless  it  be  with  her :  We  are  thy  frienda,  man. 

Fred.  I  think  ye  are. 

Itod.  Yes,  7aiUi !  and  do  bat  tell  thee 
How  she  will  utterly  o'erthrow  her  credit. 
If  she  continne  gracing  of  this  pot-gun. 

Piio.  I  think  she  waa  bewitched,  or  mad,  or 
blind; 
She  would  ne'er  have  taken  such  a  scare-crow  else 
Into  protection.    O'  my  life,  he  looks 
Of  a  more  rusty,  swarth  complexion. 
Than  an  old  arming  doublet ! 

Lod.  I  would  send 
His  face  to  th'  cutler's  then,  and  have  it  sanguined ; 
'Twill  look  a  great  deal  sweeter.    Then  his  nose 
I  would  hare  shorter ;  and  my  reason  is. 
His  face  will  be  ill-mounted  else. 

Pito.  For  his  body, 
I  will  not  be  my  own  judge,  lest  I  seem 
A  railer ;  but  let  others  look  upon't. 
And  if  they  find  it  any  other  thing 
Than  a  trunk-cellar,  to  send  wines  down  in. 
Or  a  long  walking  bottle,  I'll  be  hang'd  for't. 
His  hide  (for  sure  he  is  a  beast)  is  ranker 
Than  the  Moscovy-leather,  and  grain'd  like  it ; 
And,  by  all  likelihoods,  he  was  begotten 
Between  a  stubborn  pair  of  winter  boots  ; 
His  body  goes  with  straps,  he  is  so  churlish. 

Lod,  He's  poor  and  beggarly,  besides  all  this. 
And  of  a  nature  far  uncapable 
Of  any  benefit ;  for  his  manners  cannot 
Shew  him  a  way  to  thank  a  man  that  does  one. 
He's  so  unciyiL    You  may  do  a  part 
Worthy  a  brother,  to  persuade  your  sister 
From  her  undoing  :  If  she  prove  so  foolish 
To  marry  this  cast  captain,  look  to  find  her. 
Within  a  month,  where  you,  or  any  good  man, 
Would  blush  to  know  her;   selling  cheese  and 

prunes. 
And  retail'd  bottle-ale.     I  grieve  to  think. 
Because  I  loved  her,  what  a  march  this  captain 
Will  set  her  into. 

Fred,  You  are  both,  believe  me. 
Two  arrant  knaves ;  and,  were  it  not  for  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  his  hands 
You  have  belied  thus,  I  would  swaddle  ye, 
Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  scabbards. 
That  man  that  you  have  wrong'd  thus,  though  to 
He  be  a  stranger,  yet  I  know  so  worthy,  [me 

However  low  in  fortune,  that  his  worst  parts. 
The  very  wearing  of  his  clothes,  would  make 
Two  better  gentlemen  than  you  dare  be ; 
For  there  is  virtue  in  his  outward  things. 

Lod,  Belike  you  love  him  then  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  marry  do  I. 

Lod.  And  will  be  angry  for  him  ? 

Fred.  If  you  talk. 
Or  pull  your  face  into  a  stitch  again. 
As  I  love  truth,  I  shall  be  very  angry  ! 
Do  not  I  know  thee  (though  thou  hast  some  land. 
To  set  thee  out  thus  among  gentlemen) 
To  be  a  prating  and  vain-glorious  ass  ? 
I  do  not  wrong  thee  now,  for  I  speak  truth. 
Do  not  I  know  thou  hast  been  a  cudgel'd  coward. 
That  has  no  cure  for  shame  but  cloth  of  silver  ? 


And  think'st  the  wearing  of  a  gaudy  suit 
Hides  all  disgraces  ? 

Lod.  I  understand  you  not ;  you  hart  not  me, 
Your  anger  flies  so  wide. 

Piso.  Signior  Frederick, 
You  much  mistake  this  gentleman. 

Fred.  No,  sir. 

PUo»  If  you  would  please  to  be  less  angry, 
I  would  tell  you  how 

Fred.  You  had  better  study,  sir, 
How  to  excuse  yourself,  if  you  be  able ; 
Or  I  shall  tell  you  once  again—- 

PUo.  Not  me,  sir ; 
For,  I  protest,  what  I  have  said  was  only 
To  make  you  understand  your  sister's  danger. 

Lod,  He  might,  if  it  pleased  him,  conceive  it  so. 

Fred.  I  might,  if  it  pleased  me,  stand  still  and 
hear 
My  sister  made  a  May-game,  might  I  not  ? 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  his  person,  whose  least  anger  would 
Consume  a  legion  of  such  wretched  people. 
That  have  no  more  to  justiiy  their  actions 
But  their  tongues'  ends  ?  that  dare  lie  every  way, 
As  a  mill  grinds  ?    From  this  hour,  I  renounce 
All  part  of  fellowship  that  may  hereafter 
Make  me  take  knowledge  of  you,  but  for  knaves  ; 
And  take  heed,  as  ye  love  whole  skins  and  cox- 
combs. 
How,  and  to  whom,  ye  prate  thus.     For  this  time, 
I  care  not  if  I  spare  ye :  Do  not  shake  ; 
I  will  not  beat  ye,  though  ye  do  deserve  it 
Richly. 

Lod.  This  is  a  strange  course,  Frederick  ! 
But  sure  you  do  not,  or  you  would  not,  know  us. 
Beat  us  ? 

PUo.  'Tis  somewhat  low,  sir,  to  a  gentleman. 

Fred,  I'll  speak  but  few  words,  but  I'll  make 
'em  truths : 
Get  you  gone  both,  and  quickly,  without  murmur- 
Or  looking  big ;  and  yet,  before  you  go,         [ing, 
I  will  have  this  confess'd,  and  seriously, 
That  you  two  are  two  rascals. 

Lod.  How ! 

Fred.  Two  rascals. 
Come,  speak  it  from  your  hearts ;  or,  by  this  light, 
My  sword  shall  fly  among  ye  !     Answer  me, 
And  to  the  point,  directly. 

PUo,  You  shall  have 
Your  will  for  this  time,  since  we  see  you're  grown 
So  far  untemperate  :  Let  it  be  so,  sir, 
In  your  opinion. 

Fred.  Do  not  mince  the  matter. 
But  speak  the  words  plain.    And  you,  Lodoviq, 
That  stand  so  tally  on  your  reputation, 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it 

Lod.  This  is  pretty ! 

Fred,  Let  me  not  stay  upon't ! 

Lod.  Well,  we  are  rascals ; 
Yes,  Piso,  we  are  rascals. 

Fred,  Oet  ye  gone  now  I 
Not  a  word  more !  you  are  rascals. 

\^Bxeunt  Looovico  and  Pua 

Enter  Fabmtio  and  Jaoomo. 

Fab.  That  should  be  Frederick. 

Jac.  'Tis  he. — Frederick  ! 

Fred.  Who's  that  > 

Jae.  A  friend,  sir. 

Fred.  It  is  so,  by  the  voice. 
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I  haTe  sovght  yon,  gentlemen  ;  and,  since  I  have 

found  yon 
So  near  onr  hooae,  I'll  force  ye  stay  a  while : 
I  pray  let  it  be  so. 

Fab,  It  is  too  late  ; 
We'll  come  and  dine  to-morrow  with  your  sister, 
And  do  oar  services. 

Joe.  Who  were  those  with  yon  ? 

Fab,  We  met  two  came  from  hence. 

Fred,  Two  idle  fellows, 
That  yon  shall  beat  hereafter ;  and  I'll  tell  yon. 
Some  fitter  time,  a  cause  sufficient  for  it. 

Fab,  But,  Frederick,  tell  me  truly ;  do  yon  think 
She  can  affect  my  friend  ?  lAtide  to  FaaDSHicx. 

Fred.  No  certainer 
Than  when  I  speak  of  him,  or  any  other. 
She  entertains  it  with  as  much  desire 
As  others  do  their  recreations. 

Fab,  Let  not  him  have  this  light  by  any  means : 
He  will  but  think  he's  mock'd,  and  so  grow  angry, 
Even  to  a  quarrel,  he's  so  much  distrustful 
Of  all  that  take  occasion  to  commend  him, 
Women  especially ;  for  which  he  shuns 
All  conversation  with  'em,  and  believes 
He  can  be  but  a  mirth  to  all  their  sex. — 

ILuU  within. 
Whence  is  this  music  ? 

Fred.  From  my  sister's  chamber. 

Fab,  The  touch  is  excellent ;  let's  be  attentive. 

«/ia«.  Hark  !  are  the  waits  abroad  ? 

Fab.  Be  softer,  pr'ythee  : 
'Tis  private  music. 

Jac,  What  a  din  it  makes  ? 
I  had  rather  hear  a  Jew*s  trump  than  these  lutes  ; 
They  cry  like  school-boys. 

Fab.  Pr'ythee,  Jacoroo  ! 

Jac,  Well,  I  will  hear,  or  sleep,  I  care  not 
whether.  iLif*  dawn. 

Fkakk  and  Cloea  appear  al  tMe  Window. 

THE  SONG. 

1.  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  is  love  ? 
S.  *TL<t  a  lightning  from  above ; 

Tis  an  arrow,  tis  a  fire, 

Tls  a  boy  they  call  Desire. 
Bett.       Tis  a  grave. 
Gapes  to  have 

Those  poor  fools  that  long  to  prove. 

1.  Tell  me  more,  are  women  tme  ? 

S.  Yea,  some  are,  and  some  as  you. 

Some  are  willing,  some  are  strange. 
Since  you  men  first  taught  to  change. 

Both,       And  tm  troth 
Be  in  both. 
All  shall  love,  to  love  anew. 

1.  Tell  me  more  yet,  can  they  grieve? 

2.  Yes,  and  sicken  sore,  but  live : 

And  be  wise,  and  dday. 
When  you  men  are  as  wise  as  they. 
Both.       Then  I  see, 

Faith  wUl  be. 
Never  tiU  they  both  believe. 

Frank,   Clora  I  come  hither !  who  are  these 
below  there  ? 

Clora.  Where? 

Frank,  There. 

Clora,  Ha !  I  should  know  their  shapes, 
Though  it  be  darkish.  There  are  both  our  brothers : 
What  should  they  make  thus  late  here  ? 

Frank.  What's  the  other  ? 

Clora.  What  t'other  ? 


Frank,  He  that  lies  along  there. 

Clora.  Oh,  I  see  him. 
As  if  he  had  a  branch  of  some  great  pedigree 
Grew  out  on's  beUy. 

Frank,  Yes. 

Clora.  That  should  be. 
If  I  have  any  knowledge  in  proportioB 

Fab.  They  see  ns. 

Fred,  'Tis  no  matter. 

Fab,  What  a  log's  this. 
To  sleep  such  music  out ! 

Fred.  No  more ;  let's  bear  'em. 

Clora,  The  Captain  Jacomo ;  those  are  lus  !f^ 
Upon  my  conscience. 

Frank,  By  my  faith,  and  neat  ones ! 

Clora,  Yon  mean  the  boots ;  I  think  tbey  Lf 
neat  by  nature. 

Frank,  As  thou  art  knaTish.   'WoddlsavL- 
hce ! 

Clora,  'Twould  scare  yon  in  the  daik. 

Frank,  A  worse  than  that 
Has  never  scared  yon,  Clora,  to  my  knowWrt- 

Clora.  'TIS  true,  for  I  have  never  seen  t  vc>'. 
Nor,  while  I  say  my  prayers  heartily, 
I  hope  I  shall  not. 

Frank.  Well,  1  am  no  tell-tale : 
But  is  it  not  great  pity,  tell  me,  Clora, 
That  such  a  brave  deserving  gentleman. 
As  every  one  delivers  this  to  be. 
Should  have  no  more  respect  and  worth  flon:  * 

him 
By  able  men  ?    Were  I  one  of  these  great  oor. 
Such  virtue  should  not  sleep  thus. 

Clora,  Were  he  greater. 
He  would  sleep  more,  I  think.     I'll  waken  bic 

Frank.  Away,  you  fool ! 

Clora.  Is  he  not  dead  already. 
And  they  two  taking  order 
About  his  blacks  ?     Methinks  they  are  vcrr  bc^T 
A  fine  clean  corse  he  is !    I  would  have  bio  ^r.^^ 
Even   as  he  lies,  cross-legg'd,  like  one  o'  u 

Templars 
(If  his  Westphalia  gammons  vrOl  hold  rrossiar . 
And  on  his  breast  a  buckler,  with  a  pike  inX 
In  which  I  would  have  some  learned  cntier 
Compile  an  epitaph  ;  and  at  his  feet 
A  musquet,  with  this  word  upon  a  label 
(Which  from  the  cock's  month  thus  shooW  te 

deliver'd), 
**  I  have  discharged  the  ofSce  of  a  soldier." 

Frank.  WeU,  if  thy  father  were  a  soldier, 
Thus  thon  wouldst  use  him. 

Clora.  Such  a  soldier, 
I  would  indeed. — 

Fab.  If  he  hear  this,  not  all  . 

The  power  of  man  could  keep  him  &<**  ^ 

vrindows, 
TiU  they  were  down,  and  all  the  doors  brok«  of^ 
For  God's  sake,   make  her  cooler;  I  ^»^  *^' 

▼enture 
To  bring  him  else :  I  know  he'll  go  to  hanti* 
Within  five  words  with  her,  if  she  holds  ^^ 
Let's  waken  him,  and  avray :  we  shall  heir  «oi« 

Frank,  WeU,  if  I  be  not  even  with  ^[T" 
Let  me  be  hang'd,  for  this  !    I  know  tfaoa  dost  & 
Only  to  anger  me,  and  purge  your  wit. 
Which  would  break  out  else. 

Clora.  I  have  found  ye ; 
I'U  be  no  more  cross.     Bid  'em  good  lugbt 
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Frank.  No,  no  \ 
They  shall  not  know  we  have  seen  'em.     Shut  the 
window.  [,Exeunt  Frank  and  Ciana. 

Fab.  Will  you  get  up,  sir  ? 

JftK.  Have  yon  paid  the  fiddlers  ? 

Fab.  You  are  not  left  to  do  it.    Fy  upon  thee ! 
Hast  thou  forsworn  manners  } 

Jac,  Yes  ;  unless  they 
Would  let  me  eat  my  meat  without  long  graces. 
Or  drink  without  a  preface  to  the  pledger, 
Of  **  Will  it  please  you?"    <*  ShaU  1  be  so  bold, 

sir  ?  ^* 
**  Let  me  remember  your  good  bed-fellow  1  '^ 
And  lie,  and  kiss  my  hand  unto  my  mistress 
As  often  as  an  ape  does  for  an  apple. 
These  are  mere  schisms  in  soldiers ;  (where's  my 
These  are  to  us  as  bitter  as  puirgations :    [friend  ?) 
We  love  that  general  freedom  we  are  bred  to ; 


Hang  these  faint  fooleries  1  they  smell  of  peace. 
Do  they  not,  friend  ? 

Fab.  'Faith,  sir,  to  me  they  are 
As  things  indifferent ;  yet  I  use  'em  not, 
Or,  if  I  did,  they  would  not  prick  my  conscience. 

Fred.  Come,  shall  we  go  ?    'Tis  late. 

Jae.  Yes,  any  whither : 
But  no  more  music  ;  it  has  made  me  dull. 

Fab.  'Faith,  anything    but  drinking  disturbs 
We'U  even  to  bed.  [thee,  Jacomo. 

Jac.  Content. 

Fab.  Thou'lt  dream  of  wenches. 

Jac.  I  never  think  of  any  (I  thank  God) 
But  when  I  am  drunk  ;  and  then,  *tis  but  to  cast 
A  cheap  way  how  they  may  be  all  destroy'd. 
Like  vermin.     Let's  away ;  I  am  very  sleepy. 

Fab.  Ay,  thou  art  ever  so,  or  angry.     Come. 

lExeunt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE   l.^The  Street. 
Enter  Jvuo  and  Akokijo. 


I 


Julio.  I  will  but  see  her  once  more,  Angelo, 
That  I  may  hate  her  more,  and  then  I  am 
Myself  a^ain. 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  thee  tempt  lust ; 
'Tis  a  way  dangerous,  and  will  deceive  thee, 
Hadst  thou  the  constancy  of  all  men  in  thee. 

Julio.  Having  her  sins  before  me,  I  dare  see 
her. 
Were  she  as  catching  as  the  plague,  and  deadly, 
And  tell  her  she  is  fouler  than  all  those. 
And  far  more  pestilent,  if  not  repentant ; 
And,  like  a  strong  man,  chide  her  well,  and  leave 
her. 

Ang.  'Tis  easily  said.    Of  what  complexion  is 
she? 

Julio.  Make  but  a  curious  frame  unto  thyself. 
As  thou  wouldst  shape  an  angel  in  thy  thought ; 
Such  as  the  poets,  when  their  fancies  sweat. 
Imagine  Juno  is,  or  fair-eyed  Pallas ; 
And  one  more  excellent  than  all  those  figures 
Shalt  thou  find  her.  She's  brown,  bat  of  a  sweetness 
(If  such  a  poor  word  may  express  her  beauty), 
Believe  me,  Angelo,  would  do  more  mischief 
With  a  forced  smile,  than  twenty  thousand  Cupids, 
With  their  love-quivers  full  of  ladies'  eyes, 
And  twice  as  many  flames,  could  fling  upon  us. 

Ang.  Of  what  age  is  she  ? 

Julio.  As  a  rose  at  fairest. 
Neither  a  bud,  nor  blown ;  but  such  a  one. 
Were  there  a  Hercules  to  get  again 
With  all  his  glory,  or  one  more  than  he. 
The  god  would  chuse  out  'mongst  a  race  of  women 
To  make  a  mother  of.     She  is  outwardly 
All  that  bewitches  sense,  all  that  entices  ; 
Nor  is  it  in  our  virtue  to  uncharm  it 
And  when  she  speaks,  oh,  Angelo,  then  music 
(Such  as  old  Orpheus  made,  that  ga?e  a  soul 
To  aged  mountains,  and  made  rugged  beasts 
Lay  by  their  rages ;  and  tall  trees,  that  knew 
No  sound  but  temp>ests,  to  bow  down  their  branches, 
And  hear,  and  wonder ;  and  the  sea,  whose  surges 
Shook  their  white  heads  in  Heaven,  to  be  aa  mid- 
night 


Still  and  attentive)  steals  into  our  souls 
So  suddenly,  and  strangely,  that  we  are 
From  that  time  no  more  ours,  but  what  she  pleases  I 

Ang.  Why  look,  how  far  you  have  thrust  your- 
self again' 
Into  your  old  disease  1     Are  you  that  man. 
With  such  a  resolution,  that  would  venture 
To  take  your  leave  of  folly,  and  now  melt 
Even  in  repeating  her  ? 

Julio.  I  had  forgot  me. 

Ang.  As  you  will  still  do. 

Julio.  No ;  the  strongest  man 
May  have  the  grudging  of  an  ague  on  him  ; 
This  is  no  more.    Let's  go  ;  I  would  fain  be  fit 
To  be  thy  friend  again,  for  now  I  am  no  man's ! 

Ang.  Go  you  :  I  dare  not  go,  I  tell  you  truly  ; 
Nor  were  it  wise  I  should. 

Julio.  Why? 

Ang.  I  am  well, 
And,  if  I  can,  will  keep  myself  so. 

Julio.  Ha? 
Thou  mak'st  me  smile,  though  I  have  little  cause, 
To  see  how  prettily  thy  fear  becomes  thee  : 
Art  thou  not  strong  enough  to  see  a  woman  ? 

Ang.  Yes,  twenty  thousand ;   but  not  such  a 
one 
As  you  have  made  her :  I'll  not  lie  for  th'  matter  ; 
I  know  I  am  frail,  and  may  be  cozen'd  too, 
By  such  a  syren. 

Julio.  'Faith,  thou  shalt  go,  Angelo  ! 

Ang.  'Faith,  but  I  wiU  not  I     No ;  I  know  how 
I'm  able  to  hold  out,  and  will  not  venture  [far,  sir, 
Above  my  depth.     I  do  not  long  to  have 
My  sleep  ta'eq  from  me,  and  go  pulingly, 
Like  a  poor  Wench  had  lost  her  market-money  ; 
And,  when  I  see  good  meat,  sit  still  and  sigh, 
And  call  for  small  beer,  and  consume  my  wit 
In  making  anagrams,  and  faithful  posies  : 
I  do  not  like  that  itch ;  I  am  sure  I  had  rather 
Have  the  main  pox,  and  safer. 

Julio.  Thou  shalt  go ; 
I  must  needs  have  thee  as  a  witness  with  me 
Of  my  repentance.     As  thou  lov'st  me,  go  ! 

Ang.  Well,  I  will  go,  since  you  will  have  it  so ; 
But  if  I  prove  a  fool  too,  look  to  have  me 
Curse  you  continually,  and  fearfully. 
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JuUo.  And  if  thoa  aeest  me  ftll  again,  good 
Angelo, 
Give  me  thy  counsel  qtiicklyi  lest  I  perish. 

Ang.  Pray  God,  I  have  enough  to  save  myself ! 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  had  rather  venture 
Upon  a  savage  island  than  this  woman !     IBxtmnt, 


SCENE  ll.^Anoiher  Street. 

Enter  Father,  in  brave  Apparel,  €md  Serrant,  with  a 

Letter, 

Father.  From  whom,  sir,  comes  this  bounty? 
You  are  mistaken.  [for  I  think 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  'tis  to  you, 
Vm  sure,  my  mistress  sent  it. 

Father.  Who's  your  mistress, 
That  I  may  give  her  thanks  ? 

Serv.  The  virtuous  widow. 

Father.  The  virtuous  widow,  sir  ?  I  know  none 
Pray  what's  her  name  ?  [such. 

Serv.  Lelia. 

Father.  I  knew  you  err'd ; 
'Tis  not  to  me,  I  warrant  jovl.    There,  sir ; 
Carry  it  to  those  she  feeds  £Bit  with  such  fovours ; 
I  am  a  stranger  to  her. 

Serv.  Good  sir,  take  it. 
And,  if  you  will,  I'll  swear  she  sent  it  to  you ; 
For  I  am  sure  mine  eye  never  went  off  you 
Since  you  forsook  the  gentlemen  you  talk'd  with 
Jast  at  her  door. 

Father.  Indeed,  I  talk'd  with  two, 
Within  this  half  hour,  in  the  street. 

Serv.  'Tis  you,  sir. 
And  none  but  you,  I  am  sent  to.    Wiser  men 
Would  have  beeii  thankful  sooner,  and  received  it; 
'Tis  not  a  fortune  every  man  can  brag  of. 
And  from  a  woman  of  her  excellence. 

Father.  Well,  sir,  I  am  catechised.  What  more 
belongs  to't  ? 

Serv.  This  only,  sir ;  she  would  entreat  you  come 
This  evening  to  her  without  fiiiL 

Father.  1  will. 

Serv.  You  g^ess  where. 

Father.  Sir,  I  have  a  tongue  else.  lExit  Servant. 
She  is  downright  devil ;  or  else  my  wants 
And  her  disobedience  have  provoked  her 
To  look  into  her  foul  self,  and  be  sorry. 
I  wonder  how  she  knew  me  !  I  had  thought 
I  had  been  the  same  to  all  I  am  to  them 
That  changed  me  thus :  God  pardon  me  for  lying  I 
For  I  have  paid  it  home :  Many  a  good  man. 
That  had  but  found  the  profit  of  my  way. 
Would  forswear  telling  true  again  in  haste. 

Enter  Lodovioo  and  Piao. 
Here  are  my  praters :  Now,  if  I  did  well, 
I  should  belabour  'em ;  but  I  have  found 
A  way  to  quiet  'em  worth  a  thousand  on't. 

Lod.  If  we  could  get  a  fellow  that  would  do  it ! 

Father.  What  villainy  is  now  in  hand  ?  IRetiret. 

Piso.  'Twill  be  hard  to  be  done,  in  my  opinion. 
Unless  we  light  upon  an  Englishman 
With  sevenscore  surfeits  in  him. 

Lod.  Are  the  Englishmen 
Such  stabbom  drinkers  ? 

PUo.  Not  a  leak  at  sea 
Can  suck  more  liquor :  You  shall  have  their  children 
Christen'd  in  mull'd  sack,  and,  at  five  years  old. 
Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down.    Take  an  Englishman, 
And  cry  "  St  George!"  and  give  him  but  a  rasher. 


And  you  diall  have  him  upon  even  terms 
I>efy  a  hogshead.     Sodi  a  one  would  do  it 
Home,  boy,  and  like  a  workman. 

Lod.  At  what  weapon  ? 

Pieo.   Sherry  sack :    I  wvNild  hcve  hha  dmk 
stark  dead. 
If  it  were  possible ;  at  worst,  past  pottige. 

ZahI.  What  is  the  end  then  > 

Piso.  Dost  thou  not  perceive  it  ? 
If  he  be  drunk  dead,  tlim's  a  fidr  end  of  kiB. 
If  not,  this  is  my  end,  or  by  enticing. 
Or  by  deceiving,  to  conduct  him  where 
The  fool  is  that  admires  him ;  and  if  sober 
His  nature  be  so  rugged,  what  will't  be 
When  he  is  hot  with  vrine^   Come,  let*s  sboai  i:: 
If  this  be  done  but  handsomdy,  I'll  pawn 
My  head  she  hath  done  vrith  soldiers. 

Lod.  This  mav  do  vreD. 

Father.  Here  s  a  new  way  to  murder  men  abt 
I'U  choak  this  train.— [Comsn^/orwordj-Ouc 

save  ye,  gentlemen ! 
It  is  to  you — stay  ! — ^yes,  it  is  to  you. 

IGiveeUmOuU':'- 

Lod.  What's  to  me? 

Father.  You  are  fortunate  :  I  cannot  gtMsd  v 
tell  yon  more  now ; 
Meet  me  here  soon,  and  touHI  be  made  a  maa. 

Lod.  What  vision's  this  ? 

Piso.  I  know  not. 

Lod.  Well,  I'll  meet  it ; 
Think  you  o'  th'  other,  and  let  me  awhile 
Dream  of  this  follow. 

Piso.  For  the  drunkard,  Lodovie, 
Let  me  alone. 

Lod.  Come,  let* s  about  it  dien.  ^^'^ 


SCENE  III A  Room  in  Frkdkrick's  Hfue, 


Enter  QuasLA.  and 'Pmask. 

Clora.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pray  let  me  laugh  extroBeiT 

Frank.  Why  ?   pr'ythee  vrhy  ?  hast  thoa  .«^ 

Clora.  Yes,  'fiuth;                                    [»» 
My  brother  will  be  here  straightway,  and 

Frank.  What? 

Clora.  The  other  party.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Frank.  What  party  ? 
Wench,  thou  art  not  drunk  ? 

Clora.  No,  'faith. 

Frank.  'Faith,  thou  hast  been  among  the  bottk«- 
Clora.  ^^ 

Chra.  'Faith,  but  I  have  not.  Flank.  Fr'ttiff 
be  handsome ! 
The  captain  comes  along  too,  wench. 

Frank.  Oh,  is  that  it 
That  tickles  ye? 

Clora.  Yes,  and  shall  tickle  you  too ; 
You  understand  me  ? 

Frank.  By  my  troth,  thou  art  grown 
A  strange  lewd  wench  !     I  must  e'en  Imtt  t»r 
Thou  wilt  spoil  me  else.  [compsn? : 

Clora.  Nay,  thou  art  spoiled  to  my  han^ 
Hadst  thou  been  finee,  as  a  good  wench  oagbtto  W' 
When  I  went  first  a«birding  for  thy  love, 
And  roundly  said,  that  is  &  man  most  do  it* 
I  had  done  laughing  many  an  hour  ago. 

Frank.  And  what  dost  thou  see  in  hiiDi  ^ 
thou  know'st  him, 
To  be  thus  laugh'd  at? 
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Clora.  Pr'ythee  be  not  angry, 
And  I'll  speak  freely  to  thee. 

F'rarik,  Do ;  I  will  not. 

Clora,  Then,  aa  I  hope  to  have  a  handsome 
husband, 
This  fellow,  in  mine  eye  (and,  Frank,  I  am  held 
To  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  a  pretty  fellow) 
Appears  a  strange  thing. 

Frank.  Why,  how  strange,  for  God's  sake  ? 
He  is  a  man,  and  one  that  may  content 
(For  anything  I  see)  a  right  good  woman : 
And  sure  I  am  not  blind. 

Clora,  There  lies  the  question ; 
For  (but  you  say  he  is  a  man,  and  I 
Will  credit  you)  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  him 
Another  of  God's  creatures  :  Out  upon  him  I 
His  body,  that  can  promise  nothing 
But  laziness  and  long  strides, — 

Frank.  These  are  your  eyes  ! 
Where  were  they,  Clora,  when  you  fell  in  love 
With  the  old  footman,  for  singing  of  Queen  Dido, 
And  swore  he  looked  in  his  old  velvet  trunks. 
And  his  sliced  Spanish  jerkin,  like  Don  John  ? 
You  had  a  parlous  judgment  then,  my  Clora. 

Clora.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Frank.  I  heard  it. 

Clora.  Come,  be  friends  ! 
The  soldier  is  a  Mars.     No  more  ;  we  are  all 
Subject  to  slide  away. 

Frank.  Nay,  laugh  on  still. 

Clora,  No,  ftdth ;  thou  art  a  good  wench,  and 
'tis  pity 
Thou  shouldst  not  be  well  quarried  at  thy  entering, 
Thou  art  so  high-flown  for  him.  Look,  who's  there ! 

Enter  Fabritio  and  Jaoobio  at  the  Door. 

Jac.  Pr'ythee,  go  single ;  what  should  I  do 
Thou  know'st  I  hate  these  visitations,  [there  ? 
As  I  hate  peace  or  perry. 

Fab.  Wilt  thou  never 
Make  a  right  man  ? 

Jac.  You  make  a  right  fool  of  me. 
To  lead  me  up  and  down  to  visit  women. 
And  be  abused  and  laugh'd  at.     Let  me  starve 
If  I  know  what  to  say,  unless  I  ask  'em 
What  their  shoes  cost ! 

Fab.  Fy  upon  thee,  coward  I 
Canst  thou  not  sing  ? 

Jac.  Thou  know'st  I  can  sing  nothing 
But  Plumpton-Park. 

Fab.  Thou  wilt  be  bold  enough. 
When  thou  art  enter'd  once. 

Jac.  I  had  rather  enter 
A  breach :  If  I  miscarry,  by  this  hand, 
I  will  have  you  by  the  ears  for't  I 

Fab.  [Entering."]  'Save  ye,  ladies ! 

Clora.  Sweet  brother,  I  dare  swear  you're  wel- 
So  is  your  friend.  [come  hither ; 

Fab.  Come,  blush  not,  but  salute  'em. 

Frank.  Good  sir,  believe  your  sister ;  you  are 
most  welcome  I 
So  is  this  worthy  gentleman,  whose  virtues 
I  shall  be  proud  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Jac.  She  has  found  me  out  already,  and  has 
Shall  we  be  going  ?  [paid  me. — 

Fab.  Peaee  ! — ^Your  goodness,  lady, 
WiU  ever  be  afore  us.     For  myself 
I  will  not  thank  you  single,  lest  I  leave 
My  friend,  this  gentleman,  out  of  acquaintance. 

Jac.  More  of  me  yet  ? 


Frank.  'Would  I  were  able,  sir, 
From  either  of  your  worths  to  merit  thanks ! 

Clora,  But,  brother,  is  your  friend  thus  sad  still? 
'Tis  an  unseemly  nature  in  a  soldier.     [Methinks, 

Jac  What  hath  she  to  do  vrith  me,  or  my 
behaviour  ? 

Fab,  He  does  but  shew  so;  Pr'ythee  to  him, 
sister  I 

Jac,  If  I  do  not  break  thy  head,  I  am  no  Christian, 
If  I  get  off  once ! 

Chra,  Sir,  we  must  entreat  you 
To  think  yourself  more  welcome,  and  be  merry : 
'Tis  pity  a  fair  man,  of  your  proportion, 
Should  have  a  soul  of  sorrow. 

Jac,  Very  well  !— 
Pray,  gentlewoman,  what  would  you  have  me  say  ? 

Clora,  Do  not  you  know,  sir  P 

Jac.  Not  so  well  as  you. 
That  talk  continually. 

Frank,  You  have  hit  her,  sir. 

Clora,  I  thank  him,  so  he  has  ; 
Fair  fall  his  sweet  face  for  it ! 

Jac,  Let  my  face 
Alone,  I  would  wish  you,  lest  I  take  occasion 
To  bring  a  worse  in  question. 

Clora,  Meaning  mine  ?— 
Brother,  where  was  your  friend  brought  up  ?     He 

has  sure 
Been  a  great  lover  in  his  youth  of  pottage, 
They  lie  so  dull  upon  his  understanding. 

Fab,  No  more  of  that ;  thou'lt  anger  him  at 
heart. 

Clora,  Then  let  him  be  more  manly;   for  he 
looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy,  that  had  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  Dust- Point. 

Frank.  You  vrill  never  leave. 
Till  you  be  told  how  rude  you  are.   Fy,  Clora  !•— 
Sir,  will  it  please  you  sit  ? 

Clora.  And  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Jetc.  Woman,  be  quiet,  and  be  ruled,  I  would 

Chra.  I  have  done.  Sir  Captain.        [wish  you. 

Fab.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Jac.  You  are  an  ass  !   I'll  tell  you  more  anon  ; 
You  had  better  have  been  hang'd  than  brought  me 
hither  I 

Fab,  You  are  grown  a  sullen  fool !     Either  be 
handsome, 
Or,  by  this  light,  I  will  have  wenches  bait  thee ! 
Go  to  the  gentlewoman,  and  give  her  thanks, 
And  hold  your  head  up !  what  ? 

Jae,  By  this  l^ht,  I'll  brain  thee ! 

Frank,  Now,  o'  my  faith,  this  gentleman  does 
nothing 
But  it  becomes  him  rarely.     Clora,  look 
How  well  this  little  anger,  if  it  be  one. 
Shews  in  his  face. 

Clora.  Yes,  it  shews  very  sweetly. 

Frank,  Nay,  do  not  blush,  sir  ;  o'  my  troth,  it 
I  would  be  ever  angry  to  be  thus. —  [does  ! 

Fabritio,  o'  my  conscience,  if  I  ever 
Do  fall  in  love,  (as  I  will  not  forswear  it, 
Till  I  am  something  wiser)  It  must  be, 
I  will  not  say  directly  with  that  face : 
But  certainly  such  another  as  that  is. 
And  thus  disposed,  may  chance  to  hamper  me. 

Fab,  Dost  thou  hear  this,  and  stand  still  ? 

Jac.  You  will  prate  still  t 
I  would  you  were  not  women ;  I  would  take 
A  new  conrse  vrith  ye. 
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Clara.  Why,  Courageous  ? 

Jac.    For  makmg  me  a  stone  to  whet  your 
tongues  on. 

Clora,  Pr'ythee,  sweet  Captain ! 

Jac.  Go,  go  spin,  go  hang ! 

Clora.  Now  could  I  kiss  him. 

Joe,  If  you  long  for  kicking, 
You're  best  come  kiss  me ;  do  not  though,  I'd 

wish  ye. 
ril  send  my  footman  to  thee ;  he  shall  leap  thee, 
An  thou  want'st  horsing. — I  will  leate  ye,  ladies. 

Frank.  Beshrew  my  heart,  you  are  unmannerly 
To  offer  this  unto  a  gentleman 
Of  his  deserts,  that  comes  so  worthily 
To  visit  me !    I  cannot  take  it  well. 

Jae.  I  come  to  visit  you,  you  foolish  woman  ? 

Frank.  I  thought  you  did,  sir,  and  for  that  I 
thank  you ; 
I  would  be  loth  to  lose  those  thanks.     I  know 
This  is  but  some  odd  way  you  have, — and,  'faith. 
It  does  become  you  well, — to  make  us  merry: 
I  have  heard  often  of  your  pleasant  vein. 

Fab.  What  wouldst  thou  ask  more  ? 

Jac.  Pray,  thou  scurvy  fellow ! 
Thou  hast  not  long  to  live. — Adieu,  dear  ilnmi^iiy  i 
You  filthy  women,  farewell,  and  be  sober. 
And  keep  your  chambers ! 

Clora.  Farewell,  old  Don  Diego ! 

Frank.  Away,  away ! — ^You  must  not  be  so  angry. 
To  part  thus  roughly  from  us  :  Yet  to  me 
This  does  not  shew  as  if  'twere  yours ;  the  wars 
May  breed  men  something  plain,  I  know ;  but  not 
Thus  rude.    Give  me  your  hand,  good  sir : 
I  know  'tis  white,  and 

Jac.  If  I  were  not  patient. 
What  would  become  of  you  two  prating  house- 
wives ? 

Clora.  For  anything  I  know,  we  would  in  to 
supper. 
And  there  begin  a  health  of  lusty  claret. 
To  keep  care  from  our  hearts ;  and  it  should  be 

Fab.  'Faith,  to  whom  ? — Mark  but  this,  Jaoomo. 

Clora.  Even  to  the  handsomest  fellow  now  alive. 

Fab.  Do  you  know  such  a  one  ? 

Frank.  He  may  be  guess'd  at 
Without  much  travel. 

Fab.  There's  another  item. 

Clora.  And  he  should  be  a  soldier. 

Frank.  'Twould  be  better. 

Clora.  And  yet  not  you,  sweet  Captain. 

Frank.  Why  not  he  ? 

Jac.  Well!  I  shall  live  to  see  your  husbands 
beat  you. 
And  hiss  'em  on  like  bandogs. 

Clora.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jac,   Green  sicknesses  and  serving-men  light 
on  ye. 
With  greasy  codpieces,  and  woollen  stockings  I  j 
The  devil  (if  he  dare  deal  with  two  women) 
Be  of  your  counsels  I  Farewell,  plaisterers  !    C^'*'* 

Clora.  This  fellow  will  be  mad  at  Midsummer, 
Without  all  doubt. 

Fab.  I  think  so  too. 

Frank.  I  am  sorry 
He's  gone  in  such  a  rage.  But  sure,  this  holds  him 
Not  every  day  ? 

Fab.  'Faith,  every  other  day, 
If  he  come  near  a  woman. 

Clora.  I  wonder  how  his  mother  could  endure 
To  have  him  in  her  belly,  he's  so  boisterous. 


Frank.  He's  to  be  made  more  tnctableT  I  dg«b 

not. 
Clora.  Yes,  if  they  taw  him,  as  they  ds  vbc- 

leather, 
Upon  an  iron,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stod(-fish. 
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Enter  Jjoaa  and  ker  Waitisg-Waman«  mUk  m  Vn>- 

Lelia.  Art  sure  'tis  he  ? 

Woman.  Yes,  and  another  with  him. 

Lelia.  The  more  the  merrier.  Did  you  giie  ib: 
money, 
And  charge  it  to  be  deliver'd  where  I  shewed  tos 

fVoman.  Yes,  and  what  else  yon  bade  nie. 

Lelia,  That  brave  feUow, 
Though  he  be  old,  whate'er  he  be,  shews  tooei 


And  such  a  one  I  long  for,  and  must  have 
At  any  price ;  these  young  aoft  melting 
Are  only  for  my  safer  ends. 

Woman,  They  are  here. 

Lelia.  Give  me  my  veil;  and  bid  the  boy  go  s^ 
That  song  above,  I  gave  Idm  ;  the  sad  soog.— 
Now  if  I  miss  him,  I  am  cnrsed. — Go,  wench. 
And  tell  'em  I  have  utterly  forsworn 
All  company  of  men ;  yet  make  a  ventore 
At  last  to  let  'em  in :  Thoa  know'st  these  thincs : 
Do  'em  to  th'  life. 

Woman.  I  warrant  3^u;  I  am  perfect     [fr- 

Lelia.  Some  ill  woman,  for  her  use,  would  give 
A  million  for  this  wench,  she  is  so  subtle. 

Enter,  to  the  Door,  Juuo  and  Aassio. 

Woman.  Good  sir,  de^re  it  not ;  I  daie  not  do  i: 
For  since  your  last  being  here,  sir,  believe  me, 
She  has  grieved  herself  out  of  all  company, 
And,  sweet  soul,  almost  out  of  life  too. 

Julio.  Pr'ythee, 
Let  me  but  speak  one  word. 

Woman.  You  will  offend,  sir ; 
And  yet  your  name  is  more  familiar  with  htr 
Than  anything  but  sorrow.     Good  sir,  go. 

Ang.  This  little  varlet  hath  her  lesson  peHicct; 
These  are  the  baits  they  bob  with. 

Jul.  'Faith,  I  will  not. 

Woman,  I  shaU  be  chidden  cmeUy  for  this ; 
But  you  are  such  a  gentleman 

Julio.  No  more. 

Ang.  There's  a  new  tire,  wench.    Vt0» ;  "*• 
art  well  enough.  f**** 

Julio.  What,  has  she  music  ? 

Woman.  Yes ;  for  God's  sake,  stay; 
'Tis  all  she  feeds  upon. 

Julio.  [Entering.]  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Ang.  Now  will  I  pray  devoutly ;  for  there's  ^ 
on't. 

THE  SONG. 

Away,  delights ;  go  seek  some  other  dweUiiV* 

For  I  must  die : 
Farewell,  false  love ;  thy  tongue  b  erer  telUaC 

Lie  after  lie. 
For  over  let  me  rest  now  from  thy  snurto ; 

Alas,  for  pity  go. 

And  fire  their  hearts  ' 

That  have  been  hard  to  thee ;  mtaeirwwt^ 

Never  again  deluding  Love  shall  know  toe. 
Fori  wiU  die; 
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And  all  those  griefs  that  think  to  oyer-grow  me. 

Shall  be  as  I : 
For  ever  will  I  sleep,  while  poor  maids  cry, 
'*  Alas,  for  pity  stay, 

And  let  us  die 
With  thee ;  men  cannot  mook  us  in  the  clay.** 

Julio.  Mistress  !  not  one  word,  mistress  ?    If  I 
I  can  depart  again.  [grieve  you, 

Ang.  Let's  go  then  quickly ; 
For  if  she  get  from  under  this  dark  cloud. 
We  shall  Imth  sweat,  I  fear,  for't. 

Julio.  Do  but  speak, 
Though  you  turn  from  me,  and  speak  bitterly, 
And  I  am  gone  ;  for  that  I  think  will  please  you. 

Ang.  Oh,  that  all  women  were  thus  silent  ever. 
What  fine  things  they  were ! 

Julio.  You  have  look'd  on  me. 
When,  if  there  be  belief  in  women's  words. 
Spoken  in  tears,  you  swore  yon  loved  to  do  so. 

Lelia.  Oh,  me,  my  heart ! 

Ang.  Now,  Julio,  play  the  man, 
Or  such  another  "  oh,  me  ! "  will  undo  thee. 
'Would  I  had  anything  to  keep  me  busy, 
I  might  not  hear  her ;  think  but  what  she  is, 
Or  I  doubt  mainly,  I  shall  be  i'  th'  mesh  too. 

Julio.  Pray,  speak  again. 

Lelia.  Where  is  my  woman  ?  lUnveiU. 

Woman,  Here. 

Ang.  Mercy  upon  me !  what  a  face  she  has  ! 
'Would  it  were  veil'd  again  ! 

Lelia.  Why  did  you  let 
This  flattering  man  in  to  me  ?     Did  not  I 
Charge  thee  to  keep  me  from  his  eyes  again, 
As  carefully  as  thou  wouldst  keep  thine  own  ? 
Thou  hast  brought  me  poison  in  a  shape  of  Heaven, 
Whose  violence  will  break  the  hearts  of  all. 
Of  all  weak  women,  as  it  hath  done  mine. 
That  are  such  fools  to  love,  and  look  upon  him. 
Good  sir,  be  gone ;  you  know  not  what  an  ease 
Your  absence  is. 

Ang,  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  wonder ! 
I  caunot  tell  what  'tis,  but  I  am  qualmish. 

Julio.  Though  I  desire  to  be  here  more  than 
As  I  am  now,  yet,  if  my  sight  offend  you,   [Heaven, 
So  much  I  love  to  be  commanded  by  yon, 
That  I  will  go.     Farewell !  iWeept. 

Lelia.  I  should  say  something 
Ere  you  depart,  and  I  would  have  you  hear  me. 
But  why  should  I  speak  to  a  man  that  hates  me. 
And  will  but  laugh  at  anything  I  suffer  ? 

Julio.  If  this  be  hate 

Lelia.  Away,  away,  deceiver ! 

Julio,  Now  help  me,  Angelo  ! 

Ang.  I  am  worse  than  thou  art. 

Lelia.  Such  tears  as  those  might  make  another 
Believe  thee  honest,  Julio ;  almost  me,  [woman 
That  know  their  ends ;  for  I  confess  they  stir  me. 

Ang.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  I  cannot  go 
now. 
If  you  would  hang  me,  from  her.     Oh  brave  eye  I 
Steal  me  away,  for  God's  sake,  Julio. 

Julio.  Alas,  poor  man  1     I  am  lost  again  too, 
strangely. 

Lelia.  No,  I  will  sooner  trust  a  crocodile 
When  he  sheds  tears,  (for  he  kills  suddenly. 
And  ends  our  cares  at  once)  or  anything 
That's  evil  to  our  natures,  than  a  man  : 
I  find  there  is  no  end  of  his  deceivings. 
Nor  no  avoiding  'em,  if  we  give  way. 
I  was  requesting  yon  to  come  no  more, 


And  mock  me  with  your  service  ;  'tis  not  well. 
Nor  honest,  to  abuse  us  so  far:  You  may  love  too ; 
For  though,  I  must  confess,  I  am  unworthy 
Of  your  love  every  way,  yet  I  would  have  you 
Think  I  am  somewhat  too  good  to  make  sport  of. 

Julio.  Will  you  believe  me  ? 

Lelia.  For  your  vows  and  oaths. 
And  such  deceiving  tears  aa  you  shed  now, 
I  will,  as  you  do,  study  to  forget  'em. 

Julio.  Let  me  be  most  despised  of  men 

Lelia.  No  more ! 
There  is  no  new  way  left,  by  which  your  cunning 
Shall  once  more  hope  to  catch  me.  No,  thou  false 
I  will  avoid  thee,  and,  for  thy  sake,  all  [man, 

That  bear  thy  stamp,  as  counterfeit  in  love  ! 
For  I  am  open-eyed  again,  and  know  thee. 
Go,  make  some  other  weep,  as  I  have  done, 
That  dare  believe  thee  ;  go,  and  swear  to  her 
That  is  a  stranger  to  thy  cruelty, 
And  knows  not  yet  what  man  is,  and  his  lyings. 
How  thou  diest  daily  for  her ;  pour  it  out 
In  thy  best  lamentations ;  put  on  sorrow, 
As  thou  canst,  to  deceive  an  angel,  Julio, 
And  vow  thyself  into  her  heart,  that  when 
I  shall  leave  off  to  curse  thee  for  thy  fabehood. 
Still  a  forsaken  woman  may  be  found 
To  call  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  I 

Ang.  [Aside.']  From  this  hour, 
I  heartily  despise  all  honest  women  : 
(I  care  not  if  the  world  took  knowledge  on't) 
I  see  there's  nothing  in  them,  but  that  folly 
Of  loving  one  man  only.     Give  me  henceforth, 
(Before  the  greatest  blessing  can  be  thought  of. 
If  this  be  one)  a  whore ;  that's  all  I  aim  at. 

Julio.  Mistress,  the  most  offending  man  is  heard 
Before  his  sentence  :  Why  will  you  condemn  me 
Ere  I  produce  the  truth  to  witness  with  me. 
How  innocent  I  am  of  all  your  angers  ? 

Lelia.  There  is  no  trustiog  of  that  tongue ;  I 
know't, 
And  how  far,  if  it  be  believed,  it  kills :  No  more, 

Julio.  It  never  lied  to  you  yet ;  if  it  did,    [sir  ! 
'Twas  only  when  it  call'd  you  mild  and  gentle. 

Lelia.  Good  sir,  no  more  1  Make  not  my  under- 
standing, 
(After  I  have  suffer'd  thus  much  evil  by  you) 
So  poor  to  think  I  have  not  reach'd  the  end 
Of  all  your  forced  affections :  Yet,  because 
I  once  loved  such  a  sorrow,  too,{too  dearly. 
As  that  would  strive  to  be,  I  do  forgive  you. 
Even  heartily  as  I  wpuld  be  forgiven. 
For  all  your  wrongs  to  me  (my  charity 
Yet  loves  you  so  far,  though  again  I  may  not) ; 
And  wish,  when  that  time  comes  you  will  love  truly, 
(If  you  can  ever  do  so)  you  may  find 
The  worthy  fruit  of  your  affections. 
True  love  again,  not  my  unhappy  harvest ; 
Which,  like  a  fool,  I  sow'd  in  such  a  hearty 
So  dry  and  stony,  that  a  thousand  showers, 
From  these  two  eyes  continually  raining. 
Could  never  ripen. 

Julio.  You  have  conquer'd  me  I 
I  did  not  think  to  yield  ;  but  make  me  now 
Even  what  you  will,  my  Lelia,  so  I  may 
Be  but  so  truly  happy  to  enjoy  you. 

Lelia.  No,  no  ;  those  fond  imaginations 
Are  dead  and  buried  in  me  ;  let  'em  rest  1 

Julio.  1*11  marry  yon. 

Ang.  The  devil  thou  wHt,  Julio  } 

lAside  to  Julio. 
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How  that  word  waken'd  me !  Come  hither,  friend! 
Thoa  art  a  fool  1     Look  8tead£utly  upon  her : 
Though  she  be  all  that  I  know  excellent, 
As  she  appears ;  though  I  could  fight  for  her, 
And  run  throu^  fire ;  though  I  am  stark  mad  too, 
Never  to  be  recovered  ;  though  I  would 
Give  all  I  had  i'  th'  world  to  lie  with  her. 
Even  to  my  naked  soul  (I  am  so  far  gone) ; 
Yet,  methinks  stiU,  we  should  not  dote  away 
That,  that  is  something  more  than  ours,  eur 

honours. 
I  would  not  have  thee  marry  her  by  no  means — 
(Yet  I  should  do  so)  : — Is  she  not  a  whore  ? 

Julio.  She  is  ;  but  such  a  one 

Anff.  'Tis  true,  she's  excellent ; 
And,  when  I  well  consider,  Julio, 
I  see  no  reason  we  should  be  confined 
In  our  affections ;  when  all  creatures  dse 
Enjoy  still  where  they  Kke. 

Julio.  And  so  will  I  then. 

LeUa.  He's  fast  enough  I  hope,  now,  if  I  hold 
him.  lAside. 

Ang.  You  must  not  do  so  though,  now  I  con- 
sider 
Better  what  'tis.  lAtide  to  Juuo. 

Julio.  Do  not  consider,  Angelo ; 
For  I  must  do  it. 

Ang.  No  ;  I'U  kill  thee  first : 
I  love  thee  so  well,  that  the  worms  shall  have  tbee 
Before  this  woman,  friend. 

Julio.  It  was  your  counsel. 

Ang.  As  I  was  a  knave  ;  not  as  I  loved  thee. 

Julio.  All  this  is  lost  upon  me,  Angelo ; 
For  I  must  have  her. — I  will  marry  yon 
When  you  please :  Pray  look  better  on  me. 

Ang.  Nay  then,  no  more,  friend ;  farewell,  Julio ! 
I  have  so  much  discretion  left  me  yet 
To  know,  and  tell  thee,  thou  art  miserable. 

Julio.  Stay ;  thou  art  more  than  she,  and  now  I 

Lelia.  Is  he  so  ?  [find  it 

Julio.  Mistress  ! 

Lelia.  No ;  I'U  see  thee  starved  first !       iExU. 

Julio.  Friend ! 

Ang.  Fly  her  as  I  do,  Julio;  she's  a  witch. 

Julio.  Beat  me  away  then ;  I  shall  grow  here 
still  else. 

Ang.  That  were  the  way  to  have  me  grow  there 
with  thee. 
Farewell,  for  ever  I  lExU. 

Julio.  Stay !  I  am  uncharm'd. 
Farewell,  thoa  cursed  house !  from  this  hour  be 
More  hated  of  me  than  a  leprosy !  {.Exit. 

Enter  LmuA. 

Lelia.  Both  gone  ?  A  plague  upon  'em  both ! 
Am  I  deceived  again  ?    Oh,  I  would  rail. 
And  follow  'em,  but  I  fear  the  spite  of  people, 
Till  I  have  emptied  all  my  gall. 
The  next  I  seize  upon  shall  pay  their  follies 
To  the  last  penny ;  tiiis  will  work  me  worse ; 
He  that  comes  next,  by  Heaven,  shall  fed  their 
curse !  lExetuU. 


SCENE  Y.—A  Room  in  Fabritio's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Jacomo  at.&ne  Door,  and  Fabwtio  at  anothtr. 

Fab.  Oh,  you're  a  sweet  youth,  so  uncivilly 
To  rail,  and  run  away ! 
Jao.  Oh  !  are  you  there,  sir  ? 


I  am  glad  I  have  found  yon !     Ton  have  not  nov 
To  shew  your  wit  before.  [your  Isdki, 

F«Uf.  Thou  wou'lt  not,  won'lt  a  ? 

Joe.  What  a  sweet  yoath  I  am,  as  you  hire 
made  me,  [JVcn. 

You  shall  know  presently. 

Fab.  Put  up  your  sword ; 
I  have  seen  it  often ;  'tis  a  fox. 

Joe*  It  is  so ; 
And  you  shall  feel  it  too.    Will  you  dispatch,  sir. 
And  leave  your  mirth  out  ?  or  I  diaU  take  oocasioi 
To  beat  you,  and  disgrace  yon  too. 

Fab.  Well ;  since 
There  is  no  other  way  to  deal  with  yon, 
(Let's  see  your  sword;  I  am  sure  you  scon  aDoddi) 
I  will  fight  with  you. 

IThep  wteatmre,  and  FAMmmogOt  kiiawari 

Jae.  How  now  ? 

Fab.  Nay,  stand  out ; 
Or,  by  this  light,  I'U  make  ycm  ! 

Jae.  This  is  scurvy. 
And  out  of  fear  done. 

Fab.  No,  sir ;  out  of  judgment ; 
For  he  that  deals  with  thee  (thou  ait  grown  lo 

boisterous) 
Must  have  more  wits,  or  more  lives,  than  another, 
Or  always  be  in  armour,  or  enchanted. 
Or  he  is  miserable. 

Jae.  Your  end  of  this,  sir  ? 

Fab.  My  end  is  only  mirth,  to  laugh  at  tiwe. 
Which  now  PU  do  in  safety ;  Ha,  ha,  ha  • 

Jae.  'Sheart !  then  I  am  grown  ridicoloBS .' 

Fab.  Thou  art; 
And  wUt  be  shortly  sport  for  Uttle  cfaUdren, 
If  thou  continuest  thu  rude  stubbornness. 

Jae.  Oh,  God,  for  anything  that  had  an  edge! 

Fab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jae.  Fy,  what  a  shame  it  is* 
To  have  a  lubber  shew  his  teeth ! 

Fab.  Ha,  ha  1 

Jae.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  at  me,  thou  wretdied 
feUow  ? 
Speak,  with  a  pox !  and  look  you  render  me 
Just  such  a  reason 

Fab.  I  shaU  die  with  laughing  I 

Jae.  As  no  man  can  find  fault  with.  I  shill  htre 

Another  sword,  I  shaU,  you  fleering  pnppj  ^ 
Fab.  Does  not  this  testiness  shew  finely  in  tbec? 

Once  more,  take  heed  of  chfldren  1     If  they  m 

thee, 
They'U  break  up  school  to  bear  thee  company, 
(Thou  wUt  be  such  a  pastime)  and  hoot  at  thee. 
And  caU  thee  Bloody.bones,  and  Spade,  and  Spit- 
fire, 
And  6a£fer  Madman,  and  6o>by-Jeronimo, 
And  WiU  with  a  Wliisp,  and  Come^Aloft,  and 

Crack-Rope, 
And  old  Saint  Dennis  with  the  dudgeon  codpieee, 
And  twenty  such  names. 
Jae.  No,  I  think  they  wiU  not.  . 

Fab.  Yes,  but  they  wUl ;  and  nurses  stifl  thetf 
chUdren  „ 

Only  with  thee,  and  "  H«e  take  him,  Jscomol 
Jae.  God's  precious,  that  I  were  but  otw  tli« 
One  steeple  height  1  I  would  fiUl  and  hreik  tkj 
neck. 
Fab.  This  is  the  reason  I  Uugh  at  tfaes^aBf 
WhUe  thou  art  thus,  wUl  do.    TeU  me  ooe  thwf.^  j 

Jae.  I  wonder  how  thou  durst  thus  qneirtNO  me. 
Pr'ythee  restore  my  sword. 
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Fab,  Tell  me  but  one  thing, 
And  it  may  be  I  will.    Nay,  sir,  keep  out. 
Jao.  Well,  I  wiU  be  your  fool  now ;  «peak  your 

mind,  sir. 
Fab.  Art  thon  not  breeding  teeth  ? 

Jao.  How!  teeth? 

Fab.  Yes,  teeth ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  be  so  froward  else. 

Jac,  Teeth? 

Fab.  Come;  'twill  make  thee 
A  little  rhenmatic.  but  thafs  all  one  ; 
We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoUing  of  thy  doublet. 
And  a  fringed  mnckender  hang  at  thy  girdle ; 
I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a  coral  for  thee. 
And  a  fine  ring  of  bells. 

Jao.  'Faith,  this  is  somewhat 
Too  much,  Fabritio,  to  your  friend  that  loves 

you: 
Methinks,  your  goodness  rather  should  invent 
A  way  to  miJce  my  follies  less,  than  breed  'em. 
I  should  have  been  more  moderate  to  you ; 
But  I  see  you  despise  me. 

Fab.  Now  I  love  you. 
There,  take  your  sword ;  continne  so.    I  dare  not 
Stay  now  to  try  your  patience ;  soon  I'll  meet 

you: 
And,  as  you  love  your  honours,  and  your  state, 
Redeem  yourself  well  to  the  gentlewoman, 
FareweU,  till  soon !  t^«- 

Jao,  WeU,  I  shaU  think  of  this.  lExit. 


SCENE  VI. — A  Room  in  a  Tavern. 
Enter  Host,  Prao.  and  Bay,  with  a  Qlau  qf  Wine. 

Piso.  Nothing  i'  th'  world  but  a  dried  tongue  or 

Host.  Taste  Mm,  and  tell  me.  [^o. 

.  Piso,  He's  a  valiant  wine ; 
This  must  be  he,  mine  Host. 

Host.  This  shall  be  ipse. 
Oh,  he's  a  devilish  biting  wine,  a  tyrant 
Where  he  lays  hold,  sir ;  this  is  he  that  scorns 
Small  beer  should  quench  him,  or  a  foolish  caudle 
Bring  him  to  bed;  no,  if  he  flinch  I'll  shame  him. 
And  draw  him  out  to  muU  amongst  old  midwives. 

Piso,  There  is  a  soldier,  I  would  have  thee  batter 
Above  the  rest,  because  he  thinks  there's  no  man 
Can  give  him  drink  enough. 

Host,  What  kind  of  man  ? 

Piso,  That  thou  mayst  know  him  perfectly,  he's 
Of  a  left-handed  making,  a  lank  thing,  [one 

As  if  his  beUy  were  ta'en  up  with  straw, 
To  hunt  a  match. 

Host.  Has  he  no  beard  to  shew  him  ? 

Piso.  Faith,  but  a  little;  yet  enough  to  note  him, 
Which  grows  in  parcels,  here  and  there  a  remnant : 
And  that  thou  mayst  not  miss  him,  he  is  one 
That  wears  his  forehead  in  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Host,  That  note's  enough ;  he's  mine;  Fll  fuddle 
Or  lie  i'  th'  suds.    You  ^rill  be  here  too  ?      [him, 

Piso.  Yes. 
Till  soon,  farewell,  and  bear  up. 

Host.  If  I  do  not, 
Say  I  am  recreant ;  I'll  get  things  ready.  lExeunt 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  l.'-The  Street. 
EnUr  Jduo  and  Ajiokio, 


Julio.  'Tis  strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus,  with 

Ang,  I  am  sure  I  am  so.  [thy  discretion. 

JtUio.  I  am  well,  you  see. 

Ang.  Keep  yourself  warm  then,  and  go  home 
and  sleep. 
And  pray  to  God  thou  mayst  continue  so. 
'Would  I  had  gone  to  th'  devil  of  an  errand. 
When  I  was  made  a  fool  to  see  her  1  Leave  me ; 
I  am  not  fit  for  conversation. 

Julio.  Why  thou  art  worse  than  I  was. 

Ang.  Therefore  leave  me  ; 
The  nature  of  my  sickness  is  not  eased 
By  company  or  counsel :  I  am  mad ; 
And,  if  you  follow  me  with  questions, 
Shall  shew  myself  so. 

Julio.  This  is  more  than  error. 

Ang.  Pray  be  content  that  yon  have  made  me 
And  do  not  wonder  at  me.  [thus, 

Julio.  Let  me  know 
But  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  I  am  gone  : 
I  would  be  loth  to  leave  you  thus  else. 

Ang.  Nothmg 
That  needs  your  fear ;  that  is  sufficient. 
Farewell,  and  pray  for  me. 

Julio.  I  would  not  leave  you. 

At^.  You  must  and  shall. 

Julio.  I  will  then.     'Would  yon  woman 
Had  been  ten  fathom  under  ground,  when  first 
I  saw  her  eyes ! 


out 


Ang.  Yet  she  had  been  dangerous ; 
For  to  some  wealthy  rock  of  precious  stone, 
Or  mine  of  gold  as  tempting,  her  fair  body 
Might  have  been  turn  d ;  which  once  found 

by  labour. 

And  brought  to  use,  having  her  spells  within  it. 
Might  have  corrupted  states,  and  ruin'd  kingdoms ; 
Which  had  been  fearful,  friend.     Go :  when  I  see 
Next,  I  will  be  as  thou  art,  or  no'more.  [thee 

Pray  do  not  follow  me  :  you'll  make  me  angry. 

Julio,  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  right  again ! 

Ang.  Amen  1  lExeunt  severaUp. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Tavern. 

Enter  Tarem  Boys,  S[e. 

Bog.  Score  a  gallon  of  sack,  and  a  pint  of  olives. 
Above  within.  Why,  drawer  1  [to  the  Unicom. 
Boy,  Anon,  anon ! 

Another  Boy.  Look  into  the  Nag's-head  there. 
2  Boy,  Score  a  quart  of  daret  to  the  Bar ; 
And  a  pound  of  sausages  into  the  Flower-pot. 

Enter  First  Servant,  with  Wine. 

1  Serv.  The  devil's  in  their  throats.  Anon,  anon ! 

Enter  Second  Semmt. 

2  Serv.  MuU  a  pint 

Of  sack  there  for  the  women  in  the  Flower-de-luce, 
And  put  in  ginger  enough ;  tiiey  belch  like  pot-guns : 
And,  Robin,  fetch  tobacco  for  the  Peacock  ; 
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They  will  not  be  dnmk  till  midnight  else.    How 
How  does  my  master  ?  [now  ! 

2  Bojf.  'Faith,  he  lies,  drawing  on  apace. 

1  Bojf.  That's  an  ill  sign. 

2  Boy.  And  fumbles  with  the  pots  too. 

1  Boy.  Then  there's  no  way  bat  one  with  him. 

2  Boy.  All  the  rest. 

Except  the  Captain,  are  in  Umbo  pa/r«m, 
Where  they  lie  sod  in  sack. 

1  Boy.  Does  he  bear  up  still  ?  ' 

2  Boy.  Afore  the  wind  still,  with  his  lights  np 
All  he  takes  in  I  think  he  turns  to  juleps,  [brayely : 
Or  he  has  a  world  of  stowage  in  his  belly : 

The  rest  look  all  like  fire-drakes,  and  lie  scatter'd 
Like  rushes  round  about  the  room.     My  master 
Is  now  the  loving'st  man,  I  think,  above  ground — 

1  Boy.  'Would  he  were  always  drunk  then ! 
WWUn.  Drawer! 

2  Boy,  Anon,  anon,  sir ! 

1  Boy.  And  swears  I  shall  be  free  to-morrow ; 
And  calls  upon  my  mistress  1  [and  so  weeps, 

2  Boy.  Then  he's  right. 

1  Boy.  And  swears  the  Captain  must  lie  this 
night  with  her, 
(And  bade  me  break  it  to  her  with  discretion) 
That  he  may  leave  an  issue  after  him. 
Able  to  entertain  a  Dutch  ambassador : 
And  teUs  him  feelingly  how  sweet  she  is. 
And  how  he  stole  her  from  her  friends  i'  th'  country, 
And  brought  her  up  disguised  with  the  carriers, 
And  was  nine  nights  bereaving  her  her  maidenhead, 
And  the  tenth  got  a  drawer.    Here  they  come. 

Enter  Hoot,  Lodovico,  and  Peso,  drunk  /  and  Jaoomo, 

Within.  Drawer! 

1  Boy.  Anon,  anon !  Speak  to  the  Tiger,  Peter. 

Host.  There's  my  bells,  boys,  my  silver  bell. 

Pito.  'Would  he  were  hang'd 
As  high  as  I  could  ring  him ! 

Host.  Captain. 

Jae.  Ho,  boy  ? 

Lod.  Robin,  sufficient  single  beer,  as  cold 
As  crystal ;  quench,  Robin,  quench. 

1  Boy.  I  am  gone,  sir. 

Host.  Shall  we  bear  up  still  ?  Captain,  how  I 
love  thee ! 
Sweet  Captain,  let  me  kiss  thee !  By  this  hand, 
I  love  thee  next  to  malmsey  in  a  morning. 
Of  all  things  transitory. 

Jae.  I  love  thee  too. 
As  fiir  as  I  can  love  a  fiit  man. 

Host.  Dost  thou,  Captain  ? 
Sweetly?  and  heartily? 

Jae.  With  all  my  heart,  boy. 

Host.  Then,  welcome.  Death! — Come,  close 
Thou  shalt  have  all.      [mine  eyes,  sweet  Captain ; 

Jae.  What  shall  your  wife  have  then  ? 

Host.  Why,  she  shall  have 
(Besides  my  blessing,  and  a  silver  spoon) 
Enough  to  keep  her  stirring  in  the  world, 
Three  little  chUdren ;  one  of  them  was  mine, 
Upon  my  conscience ;  th'  other  two  are  Pagans  ! 

Jae.  'Twere  good  she  had  a  little  foolish  money. 
To  rub  the  time  away  with. 

Host.  Not  a  rag. 
Not  a  denier :  No  ;  let  her  spin,  a'  God's  name, 
And  raise  her  house  again. 

Jae.  Thou  shalt  not  die  though.—- 
Boy,  see  your  master  safe  delivered ; 
He's  ready  to  lie  in. 


Host.  Goodnight! 

Joe.  Good  morrow ! 
Drink  till  the  cow  come  home,  'tis  all  pud,  botg. 

Lod.  A  pox  of  sack ! 

Host.  Marry,  God  bless  my  butts!    Sm^isi 
'Tis  comfortable,  gentlemen.  [jevt; 

Jae.  More  beer,  boy ; 
Very  suffident  single  beer« 

Boy.  Here,  sir. 
How  is  it,  gentlemen? 

Jae.  But  even  so  so. 

Host.  Go  before  finely,  Robin,  and  prepire 
My  wife  ;  bid  her  be  right  and  strught ;  1  cow. 
And,  sirnh,  if  they  qnarrel,  let  'em  use        [bey. 
Their  own  discretions,  by  all  means,  and  idr  not . 
And  he  that's  kill'd  shall  be  as  sweetly  buied.- 
Captain,  adieu !  adien,  sweet  bully  Captain  t 
One  kiss  before  I  die,  one  Idss ! 

Jtse.  Farewell,  boy ! 

Host.  All  my  sweet  boys,  fivewdl !         i^- 

Lod.  Go  sleep ;  you  are  drunk. 

Jae.  Come,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  see  yoa  at  jrz 
You  look  not  lustily ;  a  quart  more  ?       [lod$iu. 

Lod.  No,  boy. 

Piso.  Get  us  a  torch. 

Boy.  'Tis  day,  sir. 

Jae.  That's  all  one. 

Piso.  Are  not  those  the  stars,  thou  scurf  bov- 

Lod.  Is  not  Charia-waln  there?  tell  me  that 

Jae.  Yes.—  ^       [tb«t- 

I  have  paid  'em  truly. — ^Do  not  vex  him,  simL 

Piso.  Confess  it,  boy ;  or,  as  I  live,  I'll  beat 
Midnight  into  thy  brains. 

Boy,  I  do  confess  it. 

Piso.  Then  live ;   and  draw  more  small  beer 
presently. 

Jae.  Come,  boys,  let's  hug  together,  and  b( 
loving. 
And  sing,  and  do  brave  things.  Cheeriy,  my  hearts! 
A  pox  o'  being  sad  !  Now  could  I  fly, 
And  turn  the  world  about  upon  my  finger. 
Come,  ye  shall  love  me  ;  I'm  an  honest  feUov : 
Hang  care  and  fortune  1  we  are  firiends. 

Lod.  No,  Captain. 

Jae.  Do  not  you  love  me  ?   I  love  you  two  dear'? 

Piso.  No,  by  no  means;   you  are  a  ligbcsr 
captain. 
And  kill  up  such  poor  people  as  we  are  by  th'doKtf 

Lod.  As  they  kiU  flies  with  foi-tails,  Captain. 

Jae.  Well,  sir? 

Lod.  Methinks now, as  I  stand,  theCaptain  die«) 
To  be  a  very  merciful  young  man. 
And  pr'ythee  Piso,  let  me  luve  thy  opinion. 

Piso.  Then  he  shall  have  mercy  that  mzrdfol  b. 
Or  all  the  painten  are  Apocrypha. 

Jae.  1  am  glad  you  have  your  wits  yet  "^ 
ye  go? 

Piso.  You  had  best  say  we  are  drank. 

Jae.  Ye  are. 

Lod.  You  lie ! 

Jae.  Ye  are  rascals,  drunken  rascals ! 

Piso.  'Tis  sufficient. 

Jae.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  why,  before  I  beat  ye : 
You  have  been  tampering  any  time  these  tbiv^ 
Thus  to  disgrace  me.  i^^^' 

Piso.  That's  a  lie  too. 

Jae.  WeU,  sir ! 
Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  have  tum'd  your  pafB»<w 

you; 
For  which  I'll  spare  ye  somewhat,  half  a  beaoos 
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Pito.  I'll  make  you  fort  fire,  Captain,  by  this 
band. 
An  ye  provoke — Do  not  provoke,  I'd  wish  you. 

Jae,  Ho-w  do  you  like  this  ?  llUaUtkim. 

Lod,  Sure  I  am  enchanted. 

Piso,  Stay  till  I  draw 

Jac.  Dispatch  then ;  I  am  angry. 

Pi$o.  And  thou  shalt  see  how  suddenly  I'll  kill 
thee. 

Jac,  Thou  dar'st  not  draw.     Ye  cold,  tame, 
mangy  cowards, 
Ye  drunken  rogues,  can  nothing  make  ye  valiant  ? 
Not  wine,  nor  beating  ? 

Lod.  If  this  way  be  suifer'd 

'Tis  very  well  I 

Jac.  Go ;  there's  your  way ;  go  and  sleep  ! 
I  have  pity  on  you  ;  yon  shall  have  the  rest 
To-morrow  when  we  meet. 

Pito,  Come,  Lodovic : 
He's  monstrous  drunk  now ;  there's  no  talking 
with  him. 

Jae.  I  am  so  ;  when  I  am  sober,  I'll  do  more. 

Boy,  Where's  mine  host  ? 

[Bxeunt  Looovioo  and  Piao. 

Boff.   He's  on  his  bed,  asleep,  sir.  {.Exit. 

Jac.  Let  him  alone  then.  Now  am  I  high  proof 
For  any  action ;  now  could  I  fight  bravely. 
And  charge  into  a  wildfire ;  or  I  could  love 
Any  man  living  now,  or  any  woman. 
Or  indeed  any  creature  that  loves  sack, 
Extremely,  monstrously  :  I  am  so  loving, 
Just  at  this  instant,  that  I  might  be  brought, 
(1  feel  it)  with  a  little  labour,  now  to  talk 
With  a  justice  of  peace,  that  to  my  nature 
I  hate  next  an  ill  sword.     I  will  do 
Some  strange  brave  thing  now ;  and  I  have  it  here  : 
Pray  God  the  air  keep  oat !   I  fed  it  buzzing. 

lExit, 


SCBNE  III. — A  Room  in  Fbbderick's  House, 
Enter  Frsobkick,  Ci^ora,  and  Frank,  voalking  alone. 

Chra.  She  loves  him  too  much  ;  that's  the  plain 
troth,  Frederick  ; 
For  which,  if  I  might  be  believed,  I  think  her 
A  strange  forgetter  of  herself :  There's  J  olio. 
Or  twenty  more 

Fred.  In  your  eye,  I  believe  you ; 
But,  credit  me,  the  Captain  is  a  msn, 
Lay  but  his  rough  affections  by,  as  worthy— 

Clora.  So  is  a  resty  jade  a  horse  of  service. 
If  he  would  leave  his  nature.     Give  me  one, 
By  your  leave,  sir,  to  make  a  husband  of. 
Not  to  be  wean'd,  when  I  should  marry  him  : 
Methinks,  a  man  is  misery  enough. 

Fred.  You  are  too  bitter.  I  would  not  have  him 
worse; 
Yet  I  shall  see  you  haroper'd  one  day,  lady, 
I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  this  heresy. 

Chra.  ru  bum  before  !—[  To  Frank.] — Come, 
pr'ythee  leave  this  sadness. 
This  walking  by  thyself  to  see  the  devil, 
This  mumps,  this  lachryma,  this  love  in  sippets  ; 
It  fits  thee  like  s  French  hood. 

Frank.  Does  it  so  ? 
I  am  sure  it  fito  thee  to  be  ever  talking. 
And  nothing  to  the  purpose :  Take  up  quickly ; 
Thy  wit  will  founder  of  all  four  else,  wench. 
If  thou  hold*8t  this  pace :  take  up,  when  I  bid  thee. 


Chra.  Before  your  brother  ?  fy! 
Fred.  I  can  endure  it 

Enter  Jaoomo,  drunk. 

Clora.  Here's  Raw-head  come  again.     Lord, 
how  he  looks ! 
Pray  God  we  'scape  with  broken  pates  1 

Frank.  Were  I  he. 
Thou  shouldst  not  want  thy  vrish.     He  has  been 
Has  he  not,  Frederick  ?  [drinking  ; 

Fred.  Yes ;  but  do  not  find  it. 
Chra.  Peace,  and  let's  hear  his  wisdom. 
Fred.  You  will  mad  him. 
Jac.  I  am  somewhat  bold,  but  that's  all  one. 
Chra.  A  short 
And  pithy  saying  of  a  soldier. 

Frank.  As  I  live, 
Thou  art  a  strange  mad  wench  ! 
Chra.  To  make  a  parson. 

Jac.  Ladies,  I  mean  to  kiss  you 

Chra.  How  he  wipes 
His  mouth,  like  a  young  preacher!  We  shall  have  it. 

Jac.  In  order  as  you  lie  before  me :  First, 
I  will  begin  with  yon. 
Frank.  With  me,  sir  ? 
Jac.  Yes. 

FrafJc.  If  you  will  promise  me  to  kiss  in  ease, 
I  care  not  if  I  venture. 

Jac.  I'll  kiss  according  to  mine  own  inventions. 
As  I  shall  see  cause ;  sweetly  I  would  wish  you. 
I  love  you.  IKUtee  her. 

Frank.  Do  you,  sir  ? 
Jac.  Yes,  indeed  do  I ; 
'Would  I  could  tell  you  how  ! 
Frank,  I  would  you  would,  sir ! 
Jac.  1  would  to  God  I  could  ;  but  'tis  sufficient, 
I  love  you  with  my  heart. 
Frank.  Alas,  poor  heart ! 
Jac.  And  I  am  sorry, — ^but  we'll  talk  of  that 
Hereafter,  ift  please  God. 
Frank.  Even  when  you  will,  sir. 
Chra.  He's  dismal    drunk ;   would    he   were 
Jac.  You,  [muzzled! 

I  take  it,  are  the  next. 
Frank,  Go  to  him,  fool. 
Chra.  Not  I ;  a'  will  bite  me. 
Jac.  When,  wit  ?  when  ? 
Clora.  Good  Captain  I 

Jm.  Nay,  an  you  play  bo-peep,  I'll  ha'  no  mercy, 
But  catch  as  catch  may. 
Fred.  Nay,  I'll  not  defend  you. 
Clora.  Good  Captain,  do  not  hurt  me !  I  am  sorrj 
That  e'er  I  anger'd  you. 

Jac.  I'll  tew  you  for*t, 
By  this  hand,  wit,  unless  you  kiss  discreetly. 

IKittee  her 
Chra.  No  more,  sir. 
Jac,  Yes,  a  little  more,  sweet  wit ; 
One  taste  more  o'  your  office.    Go  thy  ways, 
With  thy  small  kettle-drums ;  upon  my  conscience 
Thou  art  the  best  that  e'er  man  laid  his  leg  o'er. 
Clora.  He  smells  just  like  a  cellar :  Fy  upon  him 
Jac.  Sweet  lady,  now  to  yon. 

l€Mng  to  FRaoaBici 

Chra.  For  love's  sake,  kiss  him. 
Fred.  I  shall  not  keep  my  countenance. 
Frank.  Try,  pr'ythee. 

Jac.  Pray  be  not  coy,  sweet  woman ;  for  II 
I  am  blunt ;  but  you  must  pardon  me.    [kiss  yon 
Chra.  Oh,  Goid,  my  sides ! 
All,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Jac,  Why  ha,  ha,  ha  ?  why  laugh  ? 
Why  all  this  noUe,  tweet  ladies  ? 

Clora,  Lusty  Lawrence, 
See  what  a  sweet  gentlewoman  yon  hare  sainted : 
Pray  God,  she  proTe  not  quick ! 

Fred,  Where  were  thine  eyes. 
To  take  me  for  a  woman  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Jac.  Who  art'a  ?  art'a  mortal  ? 

Fred,  I  am  Frederick. 

J<ic.  Then  Frederick  is  an  ass,  a  scurry  Frederick, 
To  laugh  at  me. 

Frank.  Sweet  Captain ! 

Jae.  Away,  woman  ! 
Go  stitch,  and  serve  God ;  I  despise  thee,  woman ! 
And  Frederick  shall  be  beaten. —  Sblood,  you  rogue, 
Have  you  none  else  to  make  your  puppies  of 
But  me  ? 

Fred.  I  pr'ythee  be  more  patient ; 
There's  no  hurt  done. 

Jac.  'Sblood,  but  there  shall  be,  scab  !    IDrawt. 

Clara.  Help,  help,  for  love's  sake  I 

Frank.  Who's  within  there  ? 

Fred.  So! 
Now  you  have  made  a  fidr  hand. 

Jae.  Why? 

Fred.  Yon  have  kill'd  me.  IFaUtoikOUd. 

Clora.  Call  in  someofficers,  and  stay  the  Captain  I 

Jae.  You  shall  not  need. 

Clora.  This  is  your  drunkenness  ! 

Frank.  Oh,  me,  unhappy  brother  Frederick  I 
Look  but  upon  me ;  do  not  part  so  from  me  ! 
Set  him  a  little  higher.     He  is  dead  1 

Clora.  Oh,  villain,  villain ! 

Enter  FABamo,  and  Serrcuits. 

Fab,  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Frank*  Oh,  sir,  my  brother !    Oh,  my  dearest 
brother! 

Chra.  This  drunken  trough  has  kill'd  him. 

Fab.  KiU'dhim? 

Clora.  Yes. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  hang  him  quickly !  he  will  do 
Every  day  such  a  murder  else.  There's  nothing 
But  a  strong  gallows  that  can  make  him  quiet ; 
I  find  it  in  his  nature  too  late. 

Fab.  Pray  be  quiet ; 
Let  me  come  to  him. 

Clora.  Some  go  for  a  surgeon  ! 

Frank.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  woman  has   he 
Let  me  alone,  good  sir !  [made  me  ! 

Fab.  To  what  a  fortune 
Hast  thou  reserved  thy  life  ! 

Jae.  Fabritio. 

Fab.  Never  entreat  me ;  for  I  will  not  know  thee, 
Nor  utter  one  word  for  thee,  unless  it  be 
To  have   thee  hang'd. — For  God  sake,  be  more 
temperate  ! 

Jae.  I  have  a  sword  still,  and  I  am  a  villain ! 

iqf€r$  to  kUl  himae^f. 

Chra,  4^.  Hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

Jao.  Ha ! 

[Bervants  lav  hold  on  him  /  he  HmggUi, 

Chra,  Away  with  him,  for  Heaven*s  sake  1 
He  is  too  desperate  for  our  enduring. 

Fab.  Come,  you  shall  sleep ;  come,  strive  not ; 
I'll  have  it  so.  Here,  take  him  to  his  lodging ; 
Ajid  see  him  laid  before  you  part. 

Serv,  We  will,  sir. 

{Exatni  Jaoomo  and  Servaata. 

Fred.  Ne'er  wonder ;  I  am  living  yet,  and  well. 


SCENE  IV.— r**  Street  b^ore  Lblia's  Bet^- 

BnUr  Ajioslo. 
Ang,  I  cannot  keep  from  this  ungodly  wonun' 
This  Lelia !  whom  I  know  too,  yet  an  caugbt ; 
Her  looks  are  nothing  like  her :  'Would  her  frofti 
Were  all  in  Paris  print  upon  her  &oe, 
Cum  privilegio  to  use  'em  still ! 


I  thank  yon,  sister,  for  your  grief;  pny  kttf  i   i 
Till  I  am  fitter  for  it.  ', 

Fab,  Do  you  live,  sir  ? 

Fred,  Yes ;  but  'twas  time  to  coonterfeit  if 
To  such  a  madness  in  his  wine.  [wis  grcn 

Fab.  'Twas  well,  sir, 
You  had  that  good  respect  unto  his  temper, 
That  no  worse  followed. 

Fred,  If  I  had  stood  him. 
Certain  one  of  us  must  have  perish'd.    How  a/«. 
Frank? 

Frank,  Beshrew  my  heart,  I  treuibk  like  a 
aspen ! 

Chra,  Let  him  oome  here  no  more,  for  He^rs'i 

Unless  he  be  in  chains.  [&a^ 

Frank,  I  would  fiun  see  him 
After  he  has  slept,  Fabritio,  but  to  try 
How  he  vrill  be.  Chide  him,  and  bring  him  bad. 

Chra,  You'll  never  leave,  till  you  be  wor^ 
with  him. 

Frank.  Come,  brother ;  we'll  walk  in,  sad  bir. 
To  get  this  fever  off  me.  [a  li^-^ 

Clora,  Hang  him,  squib  ! 
Now  oouM  I  grind  him  into  priming  powder. 

Frank.  Pray  will  you  leave  your  footing? 

Fab.  Come,  all  friends. 

Frank,  Thou  art  enough  to  make  an  sge  of  da 
Thou  art  so  cross  and  peevish.  I^*  ' 

Fab.  I  will  chide  him ; 
And,  if  he  be  not  graceless,  make  him  cry  for*t 

Chra.  I  would  go  a  mile  (to  see  him  err  >£ 
slippers, 
He  would  look  so  like  a  whey  •cheese. 

Frank,  'Would  we  might  aee  him  once  more: 

Fab.  If  you  dare 
Venture  a  second  trial  of  his  temper, 
I  make  no  doubt  to  bring  him. 

Chra.  No,  good  Frank, 
Let  him  alone :  I  see  his  vein  lies  only 
For  falling  out  at  wakes  and  bear-baitings, 
That  may  express  him  sturdy. 

Fab.  Now,  indeed. 
You  are  too  sharp,  sweet  sister ;  for  unless 
It  be  this  sin,  which  is  enough  to  drown  him, 
I  mean  this  sourness,  he's  as  brave  a  fellow, 
As  forward,  and  as  understanding  else. 
As  any  he  that  Uvea. 

Frank.  I  do  believe  you ; 
And,  good  sir,  when  yon  see  him,  if  we  have 
Distasted  his  opinion  any  vray, 
Make  peace  again. 

FeUi,  I  wilL  I'll  leave  ye,  bdies. 

Chra,  Take  heed!  you  had  best ;  he  hsi  svcn 
to  pay  you  else. 

Fab,  I  warrant  you;  Ihavebeenoftcnthretten'i 

Chra.  When  he  comes  next,  I  have  the  coaff^^ 
or  tooth-ach, 
Or  something  that  shaUmake  me  keep  my  chamMr ; 
I  love  him  so  welL 

Frank,  'Would  you  would  keq>  your  toapK  • 
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I  would  write  an  epiBtle 

Before  it,  on  the  inside  of  her  mask, 

And  dedicate  it  to  the  whore  of  Babylon ; 

With  a  prefiu»  upon  her  nose  to  the  gentle  reader : 

And  they  should  be  to  be  sold 

At  the  sign  of  the  Whore's  Headi'th'  Pottage- 

pot, 
In  what  street  yon  please.    Bat  all  this  helps  not 
'  me! 

I  am  made  to  be  thos  catch'd,  past  any  redress, 
With  a  thing  I  contemn  too.  I  have  raid  Epictetas 
Twice  oyer  against  the  desire  of  these  ontward 

things; 
And  still  her  face  nins  in  my  mind :  I  went 
To  say  my  prayers,  and  they  were  so  laid  ont  o' 
That  if  I  could  find  any  prayers  I  had,      [th'  way, 
I  am  no  Christian.  This  is  the  door,  and  the  short  is, 
I  must  see  her  again.  IHe  kiwekt. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Who's  there  ? 

Ang.  'Tis  I : 
I  would  speak  with  your  mistress. 

Maid,  Did  she  send  for  you  ? 

Anff,  No ;  what  then  ?  I  would  see  her.     Pr'y- 
thee,  by  thy  leave  I 

Maid.  Not  by  my  leave ;  for  she  will  not  see 
you,  but  doth  hate 
You  and  your   friend,  and  doth  wish  you  both 

hang'd ; 
Which,  being  so  proper  men,  is  great  pity 
That  you  are  not. 

Ang,  How  is  this  ? 

Maid,  For  your  sweet  self  in  particular, 
Who  she  resolves  persuaded  your  friend  to  neglect 

her. 
She  deemeth  whipcord  the  most  convenient  unction, 
For  your  back  and  shoulders. 

Ang.  Let  me  in,  I'll  satisfy  her. 

Maid,  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  you  are  in 
doubt 
Of  these  my  speeches,  insomuch  that  you 
Shall  spend  more  time  in  arguing  at  the  door, 
I  am  fiilly  persuaded  that  my  mistress  in  person 

from  above. 
Will  utter  her  mind  more  at  large,  by  way 
Of  urine  upon  your  head,  that  it  may  sink 
The  more  soundly  into  yourunderstanding  faculties. 

Ang.  This  is  the  strangest  thing!    6o9d  pretty 
Why  dost  thou  use  me  so  ?  I  pray  thee  [soul. 

Let  me  in,  sweet-heart! 

Maid.  Indeed  I  cannot,  sweet-heart ! 

Ang.  Thou  art  a  handsome  one,  and  this  cross- 
Does  not  become  thee.  [ness 

Maid.  Alas,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Ang.  Especially  to  me :  Thou  know'st  when  I 
was  here, 
I  said  I  Uked  thee  of  all  thy  mistress'  servants. 

Maid.  So  did  I  you ;  though  it  be  not  my  fortune 
To  express  it  at  this  present ;  for  truly, 
If  you  would  cry,  I  cannot  let  you  in. 

Ang.  [Apart.]  Pox  on  her !  I  must  go  the  down- 
right way. — Look  you. 
Here  is  ten  pound  for  you,  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Maid.  I  like  your  gold  well,  but  it  is  a  thing. 
By  Heaven,  I  cannot  do !  She  will  not  speak  with 
Especially  at  this  time;  she  has  affairs.  [you, 

Ang»  [Apart.]  This  makes  her  leave  her  jesting 
yet. — But  take  it. 
And  let  me  see  her ;  bring  me  to  a  place 


Where,  undisoemed  of  herself,  I  may 
Feed  my  desiring  eyes  but  half-an-hour. 

Maid.  Why,  'faith,  I  think  I  can ;  and  I  wiU 
stretch 
My  wits  and  body  too  for  gold.  If  yon  will  swear, 
As  you  are  gentle,  not  to  stir  or  speak. 
Whatever  you  shall  see  or  hear,  now  or  hereafter — 
Give  me  your  gold :  I'll  plant  you. 

Ang.  Why,  as  I  am  a  gentleman, 
I  vnll  not. 

Maid.  Enough.  Quick  !  follow  me.        lExeunt. 

^nter  Servant. 

Serv.  Why,  where's  this  maid  ?  She  has  much 
care  of  her  business ! 
Nell !  I  think  she  be  sunk  !  Why,  NeU  I  whiew ! 
Maid,  IWithin.]  What's  the  matter  ? 

JBnter  Maid. 

Serv.  I  pray  you  heartily  come  away ! 
Oh,  oome,  come.    The  gentleman  my  mistress  in- 
vited 
Is  coming  down  the  street,  and  the  banquet 
Not  yet  brought  out !  ITkep  bring  in  Uu  banquet. 

Lelia.  [  Within.]  NeU,  sinah ! 

Maid,  I  come  forsooth.  lExiL 

Serv.  Now  must  I  walk : 
When  there  is  any  fleshly  matters  in  hand. 
My  mistress  sends  me  of  a  four  hours'  errand  : 
But  if  I  go  not  about  mine  own  bodily  business 
As  well  as  she,  I  am  a  Turk.  lExit. 


SCENE  Y.—A  Rwm  within  the  House,  with  a 
Gallery  :  a  banquet  set  out. 

Enter  Father,  in  hie  disguise  as  a  eoidier. 

Father.  What  1  all  wide  open  ?  'Tis  the  way  to 
sin. 
Doubtless ;  but  I  must  on  ;  the  gates  of  hell 
Are  not  more  passable  than  these:  How  they 
Will  be  to  get  out,  God  knows  ;  I  must  try. 
'Tis  very  strange  !  If  there  be  any  life 
Within  this  house,  'would  it  would  shew  itself ! 
What's  here  ?  a  banquet  ?  and  no  mouth  to  eat, 
Or  bid  me  do  it  ?  This  is  something  like 
The  entertainment  of  adventurous  knights 
Entering  enchanted  castles ;  for  the  manner. 
Though  there  be  nothing  dismal  to  be  seen, 
Amazes  me  a  little.  What  is  meant, 
By  this  strange  invitation  ?  I  will  sound 
My  daughter's  meaning  ere  I  speak  to  her. 
If  it  be  possible ;  for  by  my  voice  IMusie. 

She  will  discover  me.  Hark  !  whence  is  this  ? 

THE  SONG. 

Come  hither,  yon  that  love,  and  hear  me  sing 

Of  Joys  still  growing, 
Qreen,  fresh,  and  lusty,  as  the  pride  of  spring, 

And  ever  blowing. 
Come  hither,  youths  that  blush,  and  dare  not  know 

What  is  desire. 
And  old  men,  worse  than  yon,  that  cannot  blow 

One  qmrk  of  fire. 
And  with  the  power  of  my  enchanting  song. 
Boys  shall  be  able  men,  and  old  men  young. 

Enter  Amoslo  on  the  OaUery. 

Come  hither,  yon  that  hope,  and  you  that  cry ; 

Leave  off  complaining ; 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  that  shall  never  die. 

Are  here  ramaining. 
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Come  hither,  fboto,  iind  bliuh  you  stay  so  long 

From  befaig  blest. 
And  mad  men  worse  than  you,  that  suffer  wrong,, 

Yet  seek  no  rest. 
And  in  an  hour,  with  my  endumting  song. 
You  shall  be  ever  pleased,  and  young  maids  long. 

Enter  Lkua  and  Bfald,  with  Ifight-gown  and  Slippers^ 

Lelia.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  hither  !  as  thiB  kiss, 
Givea  with  a  larger  freedom  than  the  use 
Of  strangers  will  admit,  shall  witness  to  yon. — 
Pnt  the  gown  on  him. — In  this  chair  sit  down.— 
Give  him  his  slippers. — Be  not  so  amazed :  iDrinks, 
Here's  to  your  health !  and  you  shall  feel  this  wine 
Stir  Uvely  in  me,  in  the  dead  of  night. — 
GiTC  him  some  wine. — ^Fall  to  your  banquet,  sir ; 
And  let  us  grow  in  mirth.    Though  I  am  set 
Now  thus  far  off  you,  yet,  four  gUisses  hence, 
I  will  sit  here,  and  txy,  till  both  our  bloods 
Shoot  up  and  down  to  find  a  passage  out ; 
Then  mouth  to  mouth  will  we  walk  up  to  bed, 
And  undress  one  another  as  we  go  ; 
Where  both  my  treasure,  body,  and  my  soul. 
Are  yours  to  be  disposed  of.  . 

Father.  Umh  !  umh ! 

IMakes  rigm  qfkit  ie*ite  ktad  and  beard, 

Lelia,  You  are  old  ? 
Is  that  your  meaning  ?    Why,  you  are  to  me 
The  greater  novelty ;  all  our  fresh  youth 
Are  daily  offer'd  me.    Though  you  perform, 
As  you  think,  little,  yet  you  satisfy 
My  appetite  ;  from  your  experience 
I  may  learn  something  in  the  way  of  lust 
I  may  be  better  for.     But  I  can  teach 
These  young  ones  :  But  this  day  I  did  refuse 
A  pair  of  them,  Julio  and  Angelo, 
And  told  them  they  were,  as  they  were,  raw  fools 
And  whelps.  f  Anoblo  makes  discontented  signs. 

Maid.  Pray  God  he  speak  not ! 

[Maid  laps  her  finger  across  her  mouth  to  him, 

Lelia.  Why  speak  you  not, 
Sweet  sir? 

Father.  Umh  ! 

iSiops  his  ears  ;  skews  he  is  troubled  with  the  Music. 

Lelia.  Peace  there,  that  music ! — Now  sir, 
Speak  to  me. 

Father.  Umh!  IPoinU at tke MaAd. 

Lelia.  Why  ?  would  you  have  her  gone  ? 
You  need  not  keep  your  freedom  in  for  her ; 
She  knows  my  life,  that  she  might  write  it  ;  think 
She  is  a  stone :  She  is  a  kind  of  bawdy  confessor, 
And  will  not  utter  secrets. 

Father.  Umh  !  IPoints  at  ker  again. 

Lelia.  Be  gone  then, 
Since  he  needs  will  have  it  so.    'TIS  all  one. 

[Exit  Maid.    Father  locks  the  door. 
Is  all  now  as  you  would  ?     Come,  meet  me  then ; 
And  bring  a  thousand  kisses  on  thy  lips. 
And  I  will  rob  thee  of  'em,  and  yet  leave 
Thy  lips  as  wealthy  as  they  were  before. 

FaAer.  {Ditcovering  himse^f.'l    Yes,  all  is  as  I 
would,  but  thou ! 

Lelia.  By  Heaven, 
Itismyfether!  IStarU. 

Father.  And  I  do  beseech  thee 
Leave  these  unheard-of  lusts,  which  worse  become 
Than  mocking  of  thy  father.    Let  thine  eyes  [thee 
Reflect  upon  thy  soul,  and  there  behold 
How  loathed  black  it  is  ;  and  whereas  now 
Thy  face  is  heavenly  fair,  but  thy  mind  foul. 
Go  but  into  thy  closet,  and  there  cry 


Till  thou  hast  spoil'd  that  &oe,  and  thou  shalt  hi 
How  excellent  a  change  thou  wilt  have  made. 
For  inward  beauty. 

LeHa.  Though  I  know  him  now  lAr^- 

To  be  my  father,  never  let  me  live 
If  my  lust  do  alNite  I     I'll  take  upon  me 
To  have  known  him  all  this  while. 

Father.  Look !  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Lelia.  I  knew  you,  nr,  before. 

Father.  What  didst  thou  do? 

Lelia.  Knew  you :  And  so  unmovedly  havf  yoi 
All  the  sad  crosses  that  I  laid  upon  you,      [borne 
With  such  a  noble  temper,  which  indeed 
I  purposely  cast  on  you,  to  discern 
Your  carriage  in  calamity,  and  you 
Have  undergone  'em  witli  that  brave  contempt. 
That  I  have  tum'd  the  reverence  of  a  child 
Into  the  hot  affection  of  a  lover : 
Nor  can  there  on  the  earth  be  found,  but  yours, 
A  spirit  fit  to  meet  with  mine. 

Father.  A  woman  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure ! 

LeUa.  Look  and  bdieve. 

Father.  Thou  art 
Something  created  to  succeed  the  devil, 
Wlien  he  grows  weary  of  his  envious  course. 
And  compassing  the  wodd.     But  I  believe  tber ; 
Thou  didst  but  mean  to  try  my  patience. 
And  dost  so  still :  But  better  be  advised. 
And  make  thy  trial  with  some  other  things 
That  safelier  will  admit  a  dalliance : 
And  if  it  should  be  earnest,  understand 
How  curs'd  thou  art !  so  far  from  Heaven,  that  tboa 
Believ'st  it  not  enough  to  damn  alone, 
Or  with  a  stranger,  but  wonldst  heap  all  sins 
Unnatural  upon  this  aged  head ; 
And  draw  thy  father  to  thy  bed,  and  hdl ! 

Lelia.  You  are  deceived,  sir;  'tis  not  tgiin^ 
For  us  to  lie  together  :  if  you  have  [nature 

An  arrow  of  the  same  tree  with  your  bow, 
Is't  more  unnatural  to  shoot  it  there 
Than  in  another  ?     'Tis  our  general  nature 
To  procreate,  as  fire's  is  to  consume ; 
And  it  will  trouble  you  to  find  a  stick 
The  fire  will  turn  from.     Ift  be  Natuie'i  will 
We  should  not  mix,  she  will  discover  to  v 
Some  most  apparent  crossness,  as  our  orgus 
Will  not  be  fit ;  which  if  we  do  perceive 
We'll  leave,  and  think  it  is  her  pleasnie 
That  we  sly>uld  deal  with  others. 

Father.  The  doors  are  hat ; 
Thou  shalt  not  say  a  prayer !  'tis  not  God's  will 
Thou  shouldst.  When  this  is  done,  Til  kiH  mf^' 
That  never  man  may  tell  me  I  got  thee. 

[Father  draws  kis  sword  /  Aicoau)  diseotert  li«J<' 

Lelia.  I  pray  you,  sir ! — Help  there !— forGoa  s 
sake,  sir ! 

Ang.  Hold,  reverend  sir!  for  honourof  youragel 

Father.  Who's  that  ? 

Ang.  For  safety  of  your  soul,  and  of  thcwul 

Of  that  too-wicketd  woman  yet  to  die !  i 

Father,  What  art  thou?  and  how  cam'stthon  to  . 

that  place? 
Ang,  I  am  a  man  so  strangely  hither  com^f 
That  I  have  broke  an  oath  in  speaking  tids  ,* 
But  I  believe  'twas  better  broke  than  kept. 
And  I  desire  your  patience.    Let  me  iiit  , 

And  I  protest  I  will  not  hinder  you  | 

In  any  act  you  wish,  more  than  by  word. 
If  so  I  can  persuade  you,  that  I  wiQ  not 
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Use  violence,  I'll  throw  my  sword  down  to  you. 
This  honse  holds  none  but  I,  only  a  maid. 
Whom  I  will  lock  fast  in,  as  I  come  down. 

Father.  I  do  not  know  thee ;  but  thy  tongue 
doth  seem 
To  be  acquainted  with  the  truth  so  well 
That  I  will  let  thee  in :  Throw  down  thy  sword. 

Ang..  There  'tis  !  {!ThrowM  dhnen  hU  swordt  and  exit. 

Lelia,  How  came  he  there?    I  am  betray'd 
to  shame  1 
The  fear  of  sudden  death  struck  me  aU  over 
So  violently,  that  I  scarce  have  breath 
To  speak  yet :  But  I  have  it  in  my  head, 
And  out  it  shall,  that.  Father,  may  perhaps 
O'er-reach  you  yet. 

[Father  lets  in  Airosui,  and  locks  the  door. 

Father,  Come,  sir ;  what  is't  you  say  ? 

Lelia.  My  Angelo  I     By  all  the  joys  of  love. 
Thou  art  as  welcome,  as  these  pliant  arms 
Twined  round,  and  fast  about  thee,  can  persuade 
thee! 

Ang.  Away! 

Lelia.  I  was  in  such  afnght  before  thou  cam'st  t 
Yon  old  mad  fellow  (  it  will  make  thee  laugh. 
Though  it  fear'd  me)  has  talk'd  so  wildly  here  1 
Sirrah,  he  rush'd  in  at  my  doors,  and  swore 
He  was  my  father,  and,  I  think,  believed  it : 
But  that  he  had  a  sword,  and  threaten'd  me, 
1' faith  he  was  good  sport.     Good,  thrust  him  out. 
That  thou  and  I  may  kiss  together ;  wilt  thou  ? 

Father.  Are  you  her  companion  ?  and  with  these 
fair  words, 
Got  in  to  rescue  her  from  me  ?  {Offtn  to  run  at  him, 

Ang.  Hold,  sir  I 
I  swear  I  do  not  harbour  such  a  thought : 
I  speak  it  not  for  that  you  have  two  swords, 
But  for  'tis  truth. 

Lelia.  Two  swords,  my  Angelo  ? 
Think  this,  that  thou  hast  two  young  brawny  arms 
And  ne'er  a  sword,  and  he  has  two  good  swords 
And  ne'er  an  arm  to  use  'em  :  Rush  upon  him  I 
I  could  have  beaten  him  with  this  weak  body, 
If  I  had  had  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

Ang.  Stand  from  me,  and  leave  talking,  or  by 
Heaven 
I'll  trample  thy  last  damning  word  out  of  thee  ! 


Father,  Why  do  you  hinder  me  then?  stand 
And  I  will  rid  her  quickly.  [away, 

Lelia.  'Would  I  were 
Clear  of  this  business  !  yet  I  cannot  pray. 

Ang.  Oh,  be  advised!    Why,  you  were  better 
kill  her. 
If  she  were  good.    Convey  her  from  this  place, 
Where  none  but  you,  and  such  as  you  appoint. 
May  visit  her ;  where  let  her  hear  of  nought 
But  death  and  damning,  (which  she  hath  deserved) 
Till  she  be  truly,  justly  sorrowful ; 
And  then,  lay  mercy  to  her,  who  does  know 
But  she  may  mend  ? 

Father.  But  whither  should  I  bear  her  ? 

Ang.  To  my  house ; 
'Tis  large  and  private ;  I  will  lend  it  you. 

Father.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  happily  it  fits 
With  some  design  I  have.    But  how  shiUl  we 
Convey  her 

Lelia.  Will  they  carry  me  away  ? 

Father.  For  she  will  scratch  and   kick,  and 
scream  so  loud 
That  people  will  be  drawn  to  rescue  her. 

Ang.  Why  none  can  hear  her  here,  but  her  own 
Who  is  as  fast  as  she.  [maid. 

Father.  But  in  the  street  ? 

Ang.  Why,  we  will  take  'em  both  into  the  kitchen, 
There  bind  'em,  and  then  gag  'em,  and  then  throw 
Into  a  coach  I'U  bring  to  the  back-door,  ['em 

And  hurry  'em  away. 

Father.  It  shall  be  so. 
I  owe  you  much  for  this,  and  I  may  pay  you  : 
There  is  your  sword.     Lay  hold  upon  her  quickly. 
— This  way  with  me,  thou  disobedient  child  ! 
Why  does  thy  stubborn  heart  beat  at  thy  breast  ? 
Let  it  be  still ;  for  I  will  have  it  search 'd 
Till  I  have  found  a  well  of  living  tears 
Within  it,  that  shall  spring  out  of  thine  eyes. 
And  flow  all  o'er  thy  body  foul'd  with  sin. 
Till  it  have  wash'd  it  quite  without  a  stain. 

Lelia.  Help !  help !  ah !  ah !  Murder !  I  shall  be 
murder'd  !  [They  drag  her. 

I  shall  be  murdered  I 

Father.  This  helps  thee  not. 

Lelia,  Basely  murder'd,  basely  ! 

Father.  I  warrant  you.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   V, 


SCENE  \.^A  Street. 
Enter  Lozwvico  and  Piso. 


Lod.  This  roguy  Captain  has  made  fine  work 
with  us. 

Piso.  I  would  the  devil  in  a  storm  would  carry 
Home  to  his  garrison  again.  I  ache  all  over,   [him 
That  I  am  sure  of  I     Certainly  my  body 
Is  of  a  wildfire,  for  my  head  rings  backward. 
Or  else  I  have  a  morris  in  my  brains. 

Lod.  I'll  deal  no  more  with  soldiers.  Well  re- 
Did  not  the  vision  promise  to  appear  [member'd ; 
About  this  time  again  ? 

Piso.  Yes.     Here  he  comes : 
He's  just  on's  word. 

Enter  Father. 
Father.  Oh,  they  be  here  together. 
She's  penitent ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  stagger 


Whether,  as  now  she  is,  either  of  these 
Two  fools  be  worthy  of  her  :  Yet,  because 
Her  youth  is  prone  to  fall  again,  ungovem'd, 
And  marriage  now  may  stay  her,  one  of  'em 
(And  Piso,  since  I  understand  him  abler) 
Shall  be  the  man ;  the  other  bear  the  charges, 
And  willingly,  as  I  will  handle  it. 
I  have  a  ring  here,  which  he  shaU  believe 
Is  sent  him  from  a  woman  I  have  thought  of : 
But  ere  I  leave  it,  I'll  have  one  of  his 
In  pawn  worth  two  on't ;  for  I  will  not  lose 
By  such  a  mess  of  sugar-sops  as  this  is ; 
I  am  too  old. 

Lod.  It  moves  again ;  let's  meet  it. 

Father.  Now,  if  I  be  not  out,  we  shall  have 
fine  sport. — 
I  am  glad  I  have  met  yon,  sir,  so  happily ; 
You  do  remember  me,  I  am  sure. 
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Lod,  I  do, 

Piso.  This  is  a  short  prdndinm  to  a  challenge. 
Father.  I  have  a  message,  sir,  that  much  oon- 
oems  yoUy 
And  for  your  special  good.      Nay,  yon  may  hear 
Piso.  What  should  this  fellow  mean  ?  [too. 

Father.  There  is  a  lady — 
How  the  poor  thing  b^ins  to  warm  already — 

lAtide. 

Come  to  this  town,  (as  yet  a  stranger  here,  sir) 

Fair,  young,  and  rich,  both  in  possessions. 

And  all  the  graces  that  make  up  a  woman, 

A  widow,  and  a  virtuous  one. — It  worics ; 

He  needs  no  hroih  upon't.  lAride. 

Lod.  What  of  her,  sir  ? 

Father.  No  more  but  this ;  she  lores  you. 

Lod.  Lores  me? 

Father.  Yes; 
And  with  a  strong  affection,  but  a  fair  one. 
If  you  be  wise  and  thankful,  you  are  made : 
There's  the  whole  matter. 

Lod.  I  am  sure  I  hear  this. 

Father.  Here  is  a  ring,  sir,  of  no  little  value ; 
Which,  after  she  had  seen  you  at  a  window. 
She  bade  me  haste,  and  gire  it ;  when  she  blush'd 
Like  a  blown  rose. 

Lod.  But  pray,  sir,  by  your  leare — 
Methinks  your  years  should  promise  no  iU  meaning. 

Father,  I  am  no  bawd,  nor  cheater,  nor  a  courser 
Of  broken-winded  women  :  If  you  fear  me, 
ril  take  my  leave,  and  let  my  lady  use 
A  fellow  of  more  form ;  an  honester 
I  am  sure  she  cannot. 

Lod.  Stay  !  you  have  confirm'd  me : 
Yet  let  me  feel ;  you  are  in  health  ? 

Father.  I  hope  so ; 
My  water's  well  enough,  and  my  pulse. 

Lod.  Then 
All  may  be  excellent    Pray  pardon  me ; 
For  I  am  like  a  boy  that  had  found  money, 
Afraid  I  dream  stiU. 

Pito.  Sir,  what  kind  of  woman. 
Of  what  proportion,  is  your  lady  ? 

Lod.  Ay? 

Father.  Fll  tell  you  presently  her  very  picture: 
Do  you  know  a  woman  in  this  town  they  call-.- 
Stay ;  yes  ;  it  is  so — Lelia  ? 

Piso.  Not  by  sight. 

Father.  Nor  you,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Neither. 

Father.  These  are  precious  rogues,  lAside. 

To  rail  upon  a  woman  they  ne'er  'saw : 
So  they  would  use  their  kindred. 

Piso.  We  have  heard,  though. 
She  is  very  fair  and  goodly. 

Father.  Such  another. 
Just  of  the  same  complexion,  making,  speech, 
(But  a  thought  sweeter)  is  my  lady. 

Lod.  Then 
She  must  be  excellent  indeed. 

Father.  Indeed  she  is. 
And  you  will  find  it  so.     You  do  believe  me  ? 

Lod.  Yes,  marry  do  I ;  and  I  am  so  alter'd-^ 

Father.  Your  happiness  will  alter  any  man. 
Do  not  delay  the  time,  sir  :  At  a  house 
Where  Don  Velasco  lay,  the  Spanish  signor. 
Which  now  is  signor  Angelo's,  she  is. 

Lod.  I  know  it 

Father.  But  before  you  shew  yourself, 
Let  it  be  night  by  all  means ;  willingly 


By  day  she  would  not  have  sndi  galtanlB 
Repair  unto  her ;  'tis  her  modesty. 

Lod.  rU  go  and  fit  myaelf. 

Father.  Do ;  and  be  sure 
You  send  provision  in,  in  full  abundance, 
Fit  for  the  marriage ;  for  this  night,  I  know. 
She  will  be  yours.     Sir,  have  yon  ne'er  a  token 
Of  wortli  to  send  her  fattck  again?    You  mast; 
She  will  expect  it. 

Lod.  Yes ;  pray  give  her  this,  [OiMrcrof 

And  with  it,  all  I  have.     I  am  niade  for  ever ! 

Pieo.  WeU,  thou  haat  fool's  luck.    ShouU  1  lire 
as  long 
As  an  old  oak,  and  say  my  prayers  houriy, 
I  should  not  be  the  b^ter  of  a  penny. 
I  think  the  devil  be  my  ghostly  fother ! 
Upon  my  conscience,  I  am  full  as  handsome ; 
I  am  sure  I  have  more  wit,  and  more  perforauace. 
Which  is  a  pretty  matter. 

Father.  Do  you  think,  sir. 
That  your  friend,  Signor  Piso,  vrill  be  wwnsfsnt 
Unto  my  lady  ?  you  should  know  him  welL 

Piso.  Who?  Signor  Piso  ? 

Father.  Yes,  the  gentleman. 

Piso.  Why,  yon  are  wide*  sir. 

Father,  Is  not  his  name  Piao? 

Piso.  No  ;  mine  is  Pisa 

Father.  How! 

Piso.  It  is  indeed,  sir ; 
And  his  is  Lodovic. 

Father.  Then  I'm  undone,  air ! 
For  I  was  sent  at  first  to  Piao.     What  a  lasesl 
Was  I,  so  ignorantly  to  mistake  you  ! 

Piso.  Peace; 
There  is  no  harm  done  yet 

Father.  Now  'tis  too  late, 
I  know  my  error :  At  turning  of  a  street, 
(For  you  were  then  upon  the  right-hand  of  hiai) 
You  changed  your  places  suddraJy ;  where  1 
(like  a  cross  blockhead)  lost  my  memory. 
WhatshaUIdo?    My  lady  utterly 
Will  put  me  from  her  fovour. 

Piso.  Never  fisar  it ; 
ril  be  thy  guard,  I  warrant  thee.     Oh,  oh ! 
Am  I  at  length  reputed  ?  For  the  ring, 
I'll  fetoh  it  back  with  a  light  vengeance  finom  him: 
He  had  better  keep  tame  devils  than  that  ring. 
Art  thou  not  steward  ? 

Father.  No. 

Piso.  Thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Father.  Lord,  how  he  takes  it !  lAtid^ 

Piso.  I'll  go  shift  me  straight 
Art  sure  it  was  to  Piso  ? 

Father.  Oh,  too  sure,  sir. 

Piso.  I'U  mount  thee,  if  I  Uve,  for't— Give  me 
patience. 
Heaven,  to  bear  this  blessing,  I  beseech  thee ! 
I  am  but  man  ! — I  pr'ythee  break  my  head. 
To  make  me  understand  I  am  sensible. 

FeUher.  Lend  me  your  dagger,  and  I  will,  sir. 

Piso.  No; 
I  believe- now,  like  a  good  Christian. 

Father.  Good  sir,  make  haste ;  I  dare  not  go 
without  you. 
Since  I  have  so  mistaken. 

Piso.  'Tis  no  matter : 
Meet  me  within  this  half-hour  at  St.  Mary inrt'*.-; 
WeU,  go  thy  ways,  old  leg !  thou  hast  the  tnck 
on't.  C*^* 
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Enter  Aicoklo  and  Julio. 

jinff.  How  now  !  the  news  ? 

Father.  Well,  passing  well ;  I  have  'em 
Both  in  a  leash,  and  made  right  for  my  purpose. 

Juiio,  I  am  glad  on't.     I  must  leave  you. 

Ang,  Whither,  man  ? 

Julio,  If  all  go  right,  I  may  be  fast  enough  too. 

Ang.  T  cry  yon  mercy,  sir  I  I  know  your  mean- 
Clora's  the  woman ;  she's  Frank's  bedfellow,  [ing: 
Commend  me  to  'em ;  and  go,  Julio, 
Bring  'em  to  sapper  all,  to  grace  this  matter : 
They'll  serve  for  witnesses. 

Julio.  I  wiU.     Farewell ! 
lExeunt  Julio  at  one  Door  ,•  Axaaio  and  Father  at 
another. 


SCENE  ll.—A  Room  iu  Frederick's  House. 

Enter  CuntA,  FaAmc,  FasDimcx,  and  Maid. 

Fred.  Sister,  I  brought  you  Jacomo  to  th'  door  : 
He  has  forgot  all  that  he  said  last  night ; 
And  shame  of  that  makes  him  more  loth  to  come. 
1  left  Fabritio  persuading  him  ; 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Frank.  Alas,  my  fortune,  Clora ! 

Clora.  Now,  Frank,  see  what  a  kind  of  man  you 
That  loves  you  when  he's  drunk.  [love, 

Frank.  If  so, 
'Faith  I  would  marry  him :  My  friends,  I  hope, 
Would  make  him  drink. 

Clora.  'Tis  well  condder'd,  Frank, 
He  has  such  pretty  humours  then.     Besides, 
Being  a  soldier,  'tis  better  he  should  love  you 
When  he's  drunk,  than  when  he's  sober ;  for  then 
He  will  be  sure  to  love  you  the  greatest  part  on's 
life. 

Frank.  And  were  not  I  a  happy  woman  then  ? 

Clora.  That  ever  was  born,  Frank,  i'faith. 

Fred,  How  now,  what  says  he  ? 

Enter  FABamo. 

Fab,  'Faith,  you  may 
As  well  'tice  a  dog  up  with  a  whip  and  bell, 
As  him  by  telling  him  of  love  and  women : 
He  swears  they  mock  him. 

Fred.  Look  how  my  sister  weeps. 

Fab.  Why,  who  can  help  it  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  you  may  safely  swear  she  loves  him. 

Fab.  Why,  so  I  did ;  and  may  do  all  the  oaths 
Arithmetic  can  make,  ere  he  believe  me  ; 
And  since  he  was  last  drunk,  he  is  more  jealous 
They  would  abuse  him.    If  we  could  persuade  him 
She  loved,  he  would  embrace  it. 

Fred.  She  herself 
Shall  bate  so  much  of  her  own  modesty, 
To  swear  it  to  him,  with  such  tears  as  now 
You  see  rain  from  her. 

Fab,  I  believe  'twould  work ; 
But  would  you  have  her  do't  i'  th'  open  street  ? 
Or,  if  you  would,  he*ll  run  away  from  her. 
How  shall  we  get  him  hither  ? 

Fred.  By  entreaty. 

Fab.  'Tis  most  impossible.    No;  if  we  could 
Anger  him  hither,  (as  there  is  no  wav 
But  that  to  bring  him)  and  then  hold  him  fast, 
W^omen  and  men,  whilst  she  delivers  to  him 
The  truth  seal'd  with  her  tears,  he  would  be  pliant 
'     As  a  pleased  child.     He  walks  below  for  me, 


Under  the  window. 

Clora.  We'll  anger  him,  I  warrant  ye : 


Let  one  o'  th'  maids  take  a  good  bowl  of  water. 
Or  say  it  be  a  piss-pot,  and  pour't  on's  head. 

Fab.  Content !     Hang  me,  if  I  like  not 
To  cast  on't  rarely  :  for  no  question 
'Tis  an  approved  receipt  to  fetch  such  a  fellow. 
Take  all  the  woman-kind  in  this  house,  betwixt 
The  age  of  one  and  one  hundred,  and  let  them 
Take  unto  them  a  pot  or  a  bowl,  containing 
Seven  quarts  or  upwards,  and  let  them  never  leave 
Till  the  above-named  pot  or  bowl  become  full ; 
Then  let  one  of  them  stretch  out  her  arm,  and 

pour  it 
On  his  heisui,  and,  probatum  e«/,  'twill  fetch  him  ; 
For  in  his  anger  he  will  run  up,  and  then 
Let  us  alone. 

Clora.  Go  you  and  do  it.  [SritBlald. 

Frank.  Good  Clora,  no. 

Clora.  Away,  I  say,  and  do  it.     Never  fear ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  water  ready  distill'd. 

Frank.  Why,  this  will  make  him  mad,  Fabritio  ; 
He'll  neither  love  me  drunk,  nor  sober,  now. 

Fab.  I  warrant  you.     What,  is  the  wench  come 
up? 

Enter  Maid  above. 

Clora,  Art  thou  there,  wench  ? 

Maid.  Ay. 

Fab.  Look  out  then 
If  thou  canst  see  him. 

Maid.  Yes,  I  see  him :  and  by  my  troth 
He  stands  so  fair,  I  coula  not  hold,  were  he 
My  father.     His  hat's  off  too,  and  he's  scratching 
His  head. 

Fab.  Oh,  wash  that  hand,  I  pr'ythee. 

Maid.  God  send  thee  good  luck  ! 
'Tis  the  second  time  I  have  thrown  thee  out  to-day. 
— Ha,  ha,  ha !  just  on's  head. 

Frank.  Alas! 

Fab.  What  does  he  now  ? 

Maid.  He  gathers  stones ;  God's  light,  he  breaks 
all  the  street-windows ! 

Jae.  [  Within."}  Whores !  bawds  !  your  windows, 

Maid.  Now  he  is  breaking         [your  windows  ! 
All  the  low  windows  with  his  sword  :  ExceUent 

sport ! 
Now  he's  beating  a  fellow  that  laugh'd  at  him ; 
Truly  the  man  takes  it  patiently  :  Now  he  goes 
Down  the  street  gravely,  looking  on  each  side  ; 
There's  not  one  more  dare  laugh. 

Frank.  Does  he  go  on  ? 

Maid.  Yes. 

Frank.  Fabritio,  you  have  undone  a  maid 

IKneeU. 
By  treachery ;  know  you  some  other  better. 
You  would  prefer  your  friend  to  ?    If  you  do  not, 
Bring  him  again  1     I  have  no  other  hope 
But  you,  that  made  me  lose  hope ;  if  you  fail  me, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  him,  but  shall  languish  out 
A  discontented  life,  and  die  contemn'd. 

Fab.  This  vexes  me !  I  pray  you  be  moi^e  patienL 
If  I  have  any  truth,  let  what  will  happen, 

ILi/t*  ^^  ^P' 
I'll  bring  him  presently.     Do  you  all  stand 
At  the  street-door,  the  maids,  and  all,  to  watch 
When  I  come  back,  and  have  some  private  place 
To  shuffle  me  into  ;  for  he  shall  follow 
In  fury,  but  I  know  I  can  outrun  him  : 
As  he  comes  in,  clap  all  fast  hold  on  him, 
And  use  your  own  discretions. 

Fred.  We  will  do  it. 
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Fab.  But  saddenly ;  for  I  will  bring  him  hither, 
With  that  unstopp'd  speed,  that  he  ahall  ran  over 
All  that* B  in's  way :  And  though  my  life  be  ven- 
'Tis  no  great  matter,  I  will  do't.  [tared, 

Frank.  I  thank  yoa, 
Worthy  Fabritio.  iBstmnL 


SCENE  IIL'-The  Street. 

Enter  Jaoomo. 

Joe.  I  ever  knew  no  woman  coold  abide  me ; 
Bat  am  I  grown  so  contemptible, 
By  being  once  drank  amongst  'em,  that  they  begin 
To  throw  piss  on  my  head  ?  lor  sorely  it  was  piss : 
Hah,  hah !  iSmelU. 

Enter  Fabmtio. 

Fab.  Jaoomo,  how  dost  thoa  ? 

Jac.  Well,  something  troabled 
With  wat'rish  hamoars. 

Fab.  Fob  I  how  thoa  stink'st ! 
Pr'ythee  stand  farther  off  me.    Methinks  these 

hamoars 
Become  thee  better  than  thy  dry  choleric  hamoars. 
Or  thy  wine-wet  hamoarp.     Ha ! 

Jae.  Yoa  are  pleasant ; 
But,  Fabritio,  know  I  am  not  in  the  mood 
Of  suffering  jests. 

Fab.  If  you  be  not  i'  th'  mood, 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  moody.    Bnt  truly 
I  cannot  blame  the  gentlewomen ;  you  stood  eves- 
dropping 
Under  their  window,  and  would  not  come  up. 

Jae.  Sir,  I  suspect  now,  by  your  idle  talk, 
Your  hand  was  in't ;  which,  if  1  once  believe, 
Be  sure  you  shall  account  to  me. 

Fab.  The  gentlewomen  and  the  maids  have 
counted 
To  yon  already ;  the  next  turn  I  see  is  mine. 

Jao,  Let  me  die,  but  this  is  very  strange !  Good 
Do  not  provoke  me  so.  [Fabritio, 

Fab.  Provoke  you  ?    You're  grown 
The  strangest  fellow !  there's  no  keeping  company 
Pish !  take  you  that.  [with  you. 

[Fabritio  ffivet  him  a  box  o*  U*  ear.   Jaoomo  draws 
hUnocrd. 

Jac.  Oh,  all  the  devils  I     Stand,  slave  ! 

Fab.  Follow  me  if  thou  dar'st.  \,ExiL 

Jae.  Stay,  coward,  stay  !  [Exit  running. 


SCENE  W.^The  Room  in  Fevderick's 

Houee, 

Enter  Fmebsbick,  Fbajik.  Cu>aA,  Senrant,  and  Maid. 

Chra.  Be  ready ;  for  I  see  Fabritio  ranoing, 
And  Jacomo  behind  him. 


EnUr  FABRrno. 

Fab.  Where's  the  place? 
Fred.  That  way,  Fabritio. 


[Exit  Fabritio. 


Enter  Jaoomo. 

Jae.  Where  art  thou,  treacher  } 

[Frbdbricx,  CiiORA,  and  Bfald  lap  hold  on  Sxaomo. 

What's  the  matter,  sirs  ? 
Why  do  you  hold  me  ?    I  am  basely  wrong'd ! 
Torture  and  hell  be  with  you  1  let  me  go ! 

{Tkep  drag  him  to  a  chair,  and  hold  him  down  in  it. 
Fred.  Good  Jacomo,  be  patient ;  and  but  hear 


What  I  can  say :  Yoa  know  I  am  your  friend ; 
If  yoa  yet  doobt  it,  by  my  sool  I  am. 

Jae.  'Sdeath,  stand  away  I    I  would  my  brea& 
were  poison  I 

Fred,  As  I  have  life,  that  wUdi  was  thrown  a 
you, 
And  this  now  done,  were  bat  to  draw  yon  kitlur 
For  causes  weighty,  that  conceiu  yoandf. 
Void  of  all  maUoe ;  which  this  mud,  my  iiiter, 
Shall  tell  you. 

Jae.  Poh  I  a  pox  upon  yoa  aUl  you  wiD  stt 
hold  me 
For  ever  here  ;  and,  till  yon  let  me  go, 
I'll  talk  no  more. 

Frank.  As  you're  a  gentleman,  [Cm^l 

Let  not  this  boldness  inake  me  be  beBeved 
To  be  immodest !    If  there  were  a  way 
More  silently  to  be  acquainted  with  you, 
God  knows,  that  I  would  choae ;  bat  as  it  is, 
Take  it  in  plainness :  I  do  love  you  more 
Than  you  do  your  content     If  yoa  refuse 
To  pity  me,  1 11  never  cease  to  weep ; 
And  when  mine  eyes  be  out,  I  will  he  told 
How  fast  the  tears  I  shed  for  you  do  fall; 
And  if  they  do  not  (low  abundantly, 
I'll  fetch  a  sigh  shall  make  'em  start  and  ksp, 
As  if  the  fire  were  under. 

Jae.  Fine  mocking,  fine  mocking ! 

Fred.  Mocking  ?    Look  how  sl^  weeps. 

Jae.  Does  she  counterfeit  crying  too  ? 

Fred.  Behold  how  the  tears  flow !  Or  pity  liff  ■ 
Or  never  more  be  call'd  a  man. 

Joe.  How's  this  ? 
Soft  you,  soft  yoa,  my  masters  I     Is't  pocnU' 
She  should  be  in  earnest  ?  [tluak  joc 

Clara.  Earnest  ?    Ay,  in  earnest : 
She  is  a  fool  to  break  so  many  sleeps. 
That  would  have  been  sound  ones, 
And  venture  such  a  face,  and  so  much  life, 
For  e'er  an  humorous  ass  i'  th'  worid. 

Frank.  Why,  Ckwa, 
I  have  known  you  cry  as  much  lor  Julio, 
That  has  not  half  his  worth.    All  night  yoawiis 
And  weep,  too  modi,  I  fear ;  I  do  Imt  wiiat 
I  should. 

Chra.  If  I  do  write,  I  am  anawer'd,  Frsnk. 

Frank.  I  would  I  might  be  so ! 

Jao.  Good  Frederick,  let  me  go ; 
I  would  fain  try  if  that  thing  do  not  ooonterfeiL 

Fred.  Give  me  your  sword  then. 

Jae.  No ;  but  teke  my  word. 
As  I  am  man,  I  will  not  hurt  a  creatare 
Under  this  roof,  belbre  I  have  ddiver'd 
Myself,  as  I  am  now,  into  your  hands. 
Or  have  yoar  fall  consent. 

Fred.  It  is  enough.  ITkep  kt  him  i^- 

Jae.  Gentlewoman,  I  pray  you  let  me  feel  yotf 
I  am  an  infidel,  if  she  do  not  weep !         [fiice  :>- 
Stay;  Where's  my  handkerchief?    rHwipe 
The  old  wet  off:  The  fresh  tears  come !   FoxoaX 

I  am 
A  handsome  gracious  fellow  amongst  wooea, 
And  Imew't  not — Gentlewoman,  how  shoaM  i 

know 
These  tears  are  for  me  ?  Is  not  yoor  mother  deid ' 

Frank.  By  Heaven,  they  are  for  yoo ! 

Jae.    'Slight,  I'll   have  my  head  cori'd  oA 
powder'd 
To-morrow  by  break  of  day.     If  you  love  me, 
I  pray  you  kiss  me ;  for  if  I  love  you, 
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It  Shan  be  such  lote  as  I  will  not  be 

Ashamed  of.— If  this  be  a  mock. 

It  is  the  heartiest  and  the  sweetest  mock 

That  e'er  I  tasted.    Mock  me  so  again  ! 

IKitteg  again, 

Fred.  Fy,  Jacomo  I  why  do  you  let  her  kneel 
So  long? 

Joe.  It's  true  t  I  had  forgot  it,  and  should  haye 
done  iH/Uherup. 

This  twelTemonth :  Pray  you  rise.— Frederick, 
If  I  could  all  this  while  have  been  persuaded 
She  could  have  loved  me,  dost  thou  think  I  had 
Not  rather  kiss  her  than  another  should  ? 
And  yet  you  may  gull  me,  for  aught  I  know ; 
But  if  you  do,  hell  take  me  if  I  do  not  cut 
All  your  throats  sleeping! 

Fred,  Oh,  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Joe.  Otherwise,  if  she  be  in  earnest,  the  short  is, 
I  am. 

Frank.  Alas,  I  am. 

Jae,  And  I  did  not  think  it  possible  any  woman 
Could  have  liked  this  face :  It's  good  for  nothing, 

C/oro.  Yes,  ["it? 

It  is  worth  forty  shillings  to  pawn,  being  lined 
Almost  quite  tluough  with  velvet. 

Frank.  'Tia  better  than  your  Julio's. 

Jae.  Thou  thinkest  so ; 
But  otherwise,  in  faith,  it  is  not,  Frank. 

IKitta  her. 

Enter  FAsamo. 
Fab.  Hist,  Jacomo!   How  dost  thou,  boy,  ha  ? 
Jae.  Why,  very  wcD, 
I  tliank  you,  sir. 

Fab.  Dost  thou  perceive  the  reason 
Of  matters  and  passages,  yet,  siirah,  or  no  ? 
Jae.  'Tis  wond'rous  good,  sir. 
'Fab.  I  have  done  simply  for  you : 
But  now  you  are  beaten  to  some  understanding, 
I  pray  you  dally  not^with  the  gentlewoman. 
But  dispatch  your  matrimony  with  all  convenient 
speed. 
Fred.  He  gives  good  counsel. 
Jae.  And  I'U  follow  it 

Fab.  And  I  you.    Pr*ythee  do  not  take  it  un- 
kindly; 
For,  trust  me,  I  boz'd  thee  for  thy  advancement  : 
A  foolish  desire  I  had  to  joggle  thee 
Into  preferment. 

Jae.  I  apprehend  you,  sir  ; 
And  if  I  can  study  out  a  course  how  a  bastinadoing 
May  any  ways  raise  your  fortunes  in  the  state, 
You  shall  be  flure  on't. 

Fab.  Oh,  sir,  keep  your  way. 
God  send  you  much  joy  I 

Clora.  And  me  my  Julio!  [Julio  tpeaks  within. 
Oh,  God,  I  hear  his  voice  !  Now  he  is  true. 
Have  at  a  marriage,  Frank,  as  soon  as  you  ! 

lExtunt  aU  hut  FuoaMCK. 

Enter  MemBD8^. 

Meet.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Fred.  What  is  your  hasty  business,  friend  P 

Meet.  The  duke  commands  your  present  attend- 
ance at  court. 

Fred.  The  cause  ? 

Meet.  I  know  not  in  particular :  but  this ; 
Many  are  sent  for  more,  about  affairs 
Foreign,  I  take  it,  sir. 

Fred.  I  will  be  there 
Within  this  hour.    Return  my  humble  service. 


Meet.  I  will,  sir.  C^'«- 

Fred.  Farewell,  friend.  What  news  with  you  ? 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  My  mistress  would  desire  you,  sir,  to 
foUow 
With  all  the  haste  you  can :  She  is  gone  to  church, 
To  marry  Captain  Jacomo  ;  and  Julio, 
To  do  as  much  for  the  young  merry  gentlewoman. 
Fair  mistress  Clora. 

Fred.  Julio  many  Clora  ? 
Thou  art  deceived,  I  warrant  thee. 

Serv.  No  sure,  sir ; 
I  saw  their  lips  as  dose  upon  the  bargain 
As  cockles. 

Fred.  Give  'em  joy  I  I  cannot  now  go ; 
The  duke  hath  sent  for  ma  in  haste. 

Serv.  This  note,  sir. 
When  you  are  free,  will  bring  you  where  they  are. 
'  l^ExU. 

Fred.  [Reading.']  "  You  shall  find<  us  aU  at 
Signer  Angelo's, 
Where  Piso,  and  the  worthy  Lelia 
Of  famous  memory,  are  to  be  married ; 
And  we  not  far  behind."  'Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  this  last  couple  in  heU. 

Enter  MesMOger  again. 

Meet.  You  are  sUy'd  for,  sir. 
Fred.  I  come.  Pray  God  the  business 
Hold  me  not  ftom  this  sport  1  I  would  not  lose  it. 

\,ExenrU. 

— ♦ — 

SCENE  y.—An  Apartment  in  Anoelo's  Hwte. 

Enter  Father,  Piao,  Anoblo,  and  Lbli a. 

Ang.  God  give  you  joy,  and  make  you  live 
together 
A  happy  pair ! 

Pieo.  I  do  not  doubt  we  shall.  There  was  never 
Poor  gentleman  had  such  a  sudden  fortune  ! 
I  could  thrust  my  head  betwixt  two  pales,  and 

strip  me 
Out  of  my  old  skin  Uke  a  snake.    Will  the  guests 

come. 
Thou  saidst  thou  sentest  for  to  solemnise  the 
nuptials  ? 
Father.  They  will ;  I  look'd  for  'em  ere  this. 

Enter  Jouo,  Jaoomo,  Pabwtio,  Frahk,  and  Ciaba. 

Julio.  By  your  leave  aU. 

Father.  They  are  here,  sir. 

Julio.  EspedaUy,  fair  lady, 
I  ask  your  pardon ;  to  whose  marriage-bed 
I  wish  aU  good  success !    I  have  here  brought  you 
Such  guests  as  can  discern  your  happiness, 
And  best  do  know  how  to  rejoice  at  it 
(For  such  a  fortune  they  themselves  have  run  ): 
The  worthy  Jacomo,  and  his  frir  bride ; 
Noble  Fabritio,  (whom  this  age  of  pea43e 
Has  not  yet  tought  to  love  aught  but  the  wars)  j 
And  hU  true  friend,  this  lady,  who  is  but 
A  piece  of  me. 

Lelia.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  all !— 
Are  they  not,  sir?  [l&ra  Father. 

Pieo.  Bring  in  some  wine ; 
Some  of  the  wine  Lodovic  the  fool  sent  hither. 
Whoever  thou  bid'st  welcome,  shall  find  it. 

Lelia.  An  unexpected  honour  you  have  done 

To  our  too  hasty  wedding. 
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Jac,  'Faith,  madam,  oar  weddings  were  as  hasty 
as  yonn  : 
We're  glad  to  run  up  and  down  any  whither, 
To  see  where  we  can  get  meat  to  our  wedding. 

Pito.  That  Lodoyic  hath  provided  too,  good  ass  I 

Ang,  I  thoi^ht  you,  Julio,  would  not  thus  have 
stolen 
A  marriage,  without  acquainting  your  firiends. 

Juiio.  Why,  I  did  give  thee  inklings. 

Ang.  If  a  marriage 
Should  be  thus  slubber'd  up  in  a  play. 
Ere  almost  any  body  had  taken  notice 
You  were  in  love,  the  spectators  would  take  it 
To  be  but  ridiculous. 

Julio.  This  was  the  first,  and  I 
Will  never  hide  another  secret  from  you. 

Enter  Father. 

Father.  Sir,  yonder's  your  friend  Lodovic :  Hide 
And  it  will  be  the  best  sport [yourself, 

Pito.  Gentlemen, 
I  pray  you  take  no  notice. I  am  here  : 
The  coxcomb  Lodovic  is  coming  in. 

Enter  Lodottoo. 

Lod.  Is  that  the  lady  ? 

Father.  That  is  my  lady. 

Lod.  As  I  live,  she's  a  fair  one ! 
What  make  all  these  here  ? 

Father.  Oh,  Lord,  sir,  she's  so  pester'd 

Fab.  Now  will  the  sport  be ;  it  runs  right  as  Julio 
Told  us. 

Lod.  Fair  lady,  health  to  you !  Some  words 
I  have,  that  require  an  utterance  more  private 
Than  this  place  can  afford. 

Lelia.  I'll  call  my  husband  ; 
AH  business  I  hear  with  his  ears  now. 

Lod.  Good  madam,  no ;  (but  I  perceive  your  jest) 
You  have  no  husband  ;  I  am  the  very  man 
That  wal^'d  the  streets  so  comely. 

Lelia.  Are  you  so  ? 

Lo<L  Yes,  'faith ;  when  Cupid  first  did  prick 
I  am  not  cruel ;  but  the  love  began  [your  heart, 
r  th'  street  I'll  satisfy  i'  th'  chamber  fuUy. 

Lelia.  To  ask  a  madman  whether  he  be  mad 
Were  but  an  idle  question ;  if  you  be, 
I  do  not  speak  to  you ;  but  if  you  be  not. 
Walk  in  the  streets  again,  and  there  perhaps 
I  may  dote  on  you ;  here  I  not  endure  yon. 

Lod.  Good  madam,  stay  ;  do  not  you  know  this 
ring.? 

Lelia.  Yes,  it  was  mine  ;  I  sent  it  by  my  man 
To  change,  and  so  he  did ;  it  has  a  blemish,* 
And  this  he  brought  me  for  it :  Did  you  change  it  ? 
Are  you  a  goldsmith  ? 

Lod.  Sure  the  world  is  mad  ! — 
Sirrah,  did  you  not  bring  me  this  ring  from  your 
lady  ? 

Father.  Yes,  surely,  sir,  did  I ;  but  your  worship 
must 
Even  bear  with  me,  for  there  was  a  mistaking  in  it ; 
And  so,  as  I  was  saying  to  your  worship. 
My  lady  is  now  married. 

Lod.  Married  ?  to  whom  ? 

Father.  To  your  worship's  friend  Piso. 

Lod.  'SdeathI  toPiso.' 

Piso.  IWithin.'}  Ha, ha,  ha! 

Ang.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  assure  you 
She's  married  to  him;   I  saw't  with  these  gre} 
eyes. 


'       Lod.  Why,  what  a  rogue  art  thou  then?   Tbc. 
Send  in  provision  too.  [hast  made  sa 

Father.  Oh,  a  gentleman 
Should  not  have  such  foul  words  in's  month ; 
But  your  worship's  provision 
Could  not  have  come  in  at  a  fitter  time. 
Will  it  please  you  to  taste  any  of  your  owniritt? 
It  may  be  the  vintner  has  cx»en'd  you. 
Lod.  Fox,  I  am  mad ! 
Ang.  You  have  always  plots,  sir ;  and  see  la* 

they  frdl  out ! 
Joe.  You  had  a  plot  upon  me :  How  do  yx 

like  this? 
Lod.  I  do  not  speak  to  yon. 
>    Fab.  Because  you  dare  not. 

Lod.  But  I  will  have  one  of  that  old  ro^i 
teeth 
Set  in  this  ring. 

Father.  Dost  not  thou  know 
That  I  can  beat  thee?— Dost  thou  know  it  bo«' 

im$€aitenkM- 

Lod.  He  beat  me  once  indeed. 

Father.  And  if  you  have 
Forgot  it,  I  can  call  a  witness. — Come  forth,  Bsu 
Remember  you  it  ? 

Piso.  'Faith,  I  do  call  to  mind 
Such  a  matter.  [C9««j/.^nor. 

Father.  And  if  I  cannot  still  do't. 
You  are  young,  and  will  assist  your  &dier-iD-Ii«> 

Piso.  My  father-in-law  ? 

Ang.  Yoar  fiither-in-law, 
As  sure  as  this  is  widow  Ldiiu 

Piso.  How  ?  widow  LeUa  ? 

Father.\Vfutii,  'tis  she,  son.- 

Lod.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  let  my  provision  go ! 
I  am  glad  I  have  miss'd  the  woman. 

Piso.  Have  you  put 
A  whore  upon  me  ? 

Lelia,  By  heaven,  you  do  m^  wrong  ! 
I  have  a  heart  as  pure  as  any  woman's ; 
And  I  mean  to  keep  it  so  for  ever. 

Father.  There  is 
No  starting  now,  son ;  if  you  offer  it, 
I  can  compel  you ;  her  estate  ia  great. 
But  all  made  o'er  to  me,  before  Uiis  match : 
Yet  if  you  use  her  kindly,  (as  I  swear 
I  think  she  will  deserve)  you  shall  enjoy  it 
Daring  your  Ufe,  all,  save  some  slender  piece 
I  will  reserve  for  my  own  maintenance ; 
And  if  God  bless  you  with  a  child  by  her, 
It  shall  have  all. 

Piso.  So  I  may  have  the  means, 
I  do  not  much  care  what  the  woman  is. — 
Come,  my  sweetheart !  as  long  as  I  shall  find 
Thy  kisses  sweet,  and  thy  means  plentifol* 
Let  people  talk  tlieir  tongues  out. 

Lelia.  They  may  talk 
Of  what  is  pass'd  ;  but  all  that  is  to  come 
Shall  be  without  occasions. 

Julio.  Shall  we  not  make 
Piso  and  Lodovic  friends .' 

Jack.  Hang  'em,  they  dare  not  be  enemitf ; 
Or,  if  they  be,  the  danger  is  not  great 
Welcome,  Fraderick ! 

Enter  Frbodocx. 

Fred.  First,  joy  unto  you  all  I 
And  next,  I  think  we  shall  have  wars. 

Jac.  Give  me  some  wine ! 
I'll  drink  to  that. 


SCENE  y. 


THE  CAPTAIN. 
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Fab.  ril  pledge. 

Frank,  But  I  shall  lose  you  then. 

Jac,  Not  a  whit,  wench ; 
I'll  teach  thee  presently  to  be  a  soldier. 

Fred,  Fabritio's  command,  and  yours, 
Are  both  restored. 

Joe,  Bring  me  four  glasses  then  ! 

Fab.  Where  are  they  ? 

Ang.  You  shall  not  drink  'em  here.  'Tis  supper 
time! 


And  from  my  house  no  creature  here  shall  stir 
These  three  days ;  mirth  shall  flow  as  well  as  wine. 

Father.  Content.  Within,  I'U  tell  yon  more  at 
large 
How  much  I  am  bound  to  all,  but  most  to  yon, 
Whose  undeserved  liberality 
Must  not  escape  thus  unrequited. 

Jac.  'Tis  happiness  to  me,  I  did  so  well : 
Of  every  noble  action  the  intent 
Is  to  give  Worth  reward,  Vice  punishment. 

iExeutU. 


EPILOGUE. 

If  you  mislike  (as  you  shall  ever  be 

Your  own  free  judges)  this  play  utterly, 

For  your  own  nobleness  yet  do  not  hiss ! 

But,  as  you  go  by,  say  it  was  amiss, 

And  we  will  mend :  Chide  us,  but  let  it  be 

Never  in  cold  blood  !  O'  my  honesty, 

(If  I  have  any)  this  I'll  say  for  all ; 

Our  meaning  was  to  please  you  still,  and  shalL 
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